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LABR  ADO  R — L  A  BR  I  D.E. 


LABRADO  R  (Port  terra  labaradnr,  '  cultivable 
Und'),  the  name  given  by  certain  Portuguese  dis- 
coverer* to  the  continental  coast  of  America  near 
Newfoundland  ;  a  name  an  inappropriate  an  that 
of  Greenland  !  The  name  gradually  came  to  be 
extended  from  the  Strait  of  Bclleiale  to  Hudson's 
Strait,  being  sometimes  carried  as  far  westward  as 
the  eastern  shor«*  of  Hudson's  Bay.  More  properly, 
however,  1^  embraces  only  such  portions  of  that 
va«t  peninsula  as  ilo  not  fall  within  the  chartered 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  B.ay  Company  (q.  v.),  by 
pouring  water  into  Hudson's  Strait  or  Hudson's 
Bay.  In  this  restricted  sense,  the  country  stretches 
in  X.  Lit  from  alsmt  .V2°  to  about  GO',  and  in 
W.  long,  fmm  al>out  55"  to  npwanb  of  65" ;  area, 
70.000  square  miles ;  pop,  nOOO.  Of  this  extensive 
country  the  interior  is  little  known  ;  but  is  under- 
stood to  be  mostly  an  impenetrable  wilderness  of 
swamps  anil  forests.  Tlie  maritime  lsirder,  how- 
ever (although  its  shores  are  wild  and  precipitous, 
reaching  a  height  of  from  401)  to  COO  feet,  and 
on  the  north  from  1000  to  1500  feet),  is  not 
without  its  value.  The  sea  in  here  far  less  subject 
to  fogs  than  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
foundland, where  the  warm  waters  of  the  Florida 
Stream  m.-et  the  cold  currents  from  the  north  ;  and 
as  it  is  constantly  supplied  from  the  polar  ice,  its 
tent|ierature  is  remarkably  favourable  1h>Ui  to  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  it*  fish.  Of  the  entire 
population  of  ]..,  4000  are  Esquimaux,  who  are 
settled  on  the  guJfs  and  creeks  of  the  coast,  and  who 
sabaLtt  chiefly  by  fishing.  Many  European  estab- 
lishments also  have  sprung  up  on  the  coast,  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Moravian  settlements,  blending 
commercial  pursuits  with  missionary  Mmm  The 
principal  missionary  stations  are  Nain  (founded 
1771),  Okak  (1776),  Hebron  (1830).  and  Hopenthal 
(1782).  The  fisheries  employ,  in  the  season,  nearly 
1000  decked  vessels,  belonging  partly  to  the  British 
Provinces,  principally  Newfoundland,  and  partly  to 
the  United  States.  Besides  a  few  furs  and  feathers, 
the  exports  consist  of  cod  and  salmon,  with  cod-oil 


I  and  seal-oil — the  annual  amount  being  estimated  at 
I  fully  4.600,000  sterling.  The  climate,  like  that  of 
North  America  generally,  is  subject  to  great  vicissi- 
tudes. In  summer,  the  thermometer  ranges  as  high 
as  83°  Fahr. ;  in  winter,  the  temperature,  and  that 
in  nearly  the  same  latitudes  as  the  British  Isles,  falls 
30'  below  the  freezing-point  L.  is  a  dependency 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  never  had  a 
separate  government  of  its  own,  being  considered 
sometimes  as  an  appendage  of  Canada,  and  some- 
times as  an  apjienuage  of  Newfoundland  It  is  at 
present  believed  to  be  in  the  latter  position. 

LA'BRADORITE,  or  LABRADOR  STONE,  a 
variety  of  Felspar  (q.  v.),  common  as  a  constituent 
of  dolerite,  greenstone,  the  gabhro,  and  hypersthene 
rocks.  It  consists  of  about  53  per  cent  of  silica, 
and  29  alumina,  with  12  lime,  and  a  little  soda  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  cut  into  snuff-boxes  and 
other  articles ;  taking  a  tine  polish,  and  often 
exhibiting  rich  colours,  not  unfrequeiitly  several 
in  the  same  piece,  when  the  light  falls  on  it  in 
jiarticular  directions  ;  the  general  colour  being 
gray.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  the  island  of  St  Paul,  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  It  has  been  found  in  meteoric 
stones. 

LA'BRIDiE,  a  family  of  osseous  fishes,  ranked 
by  Co  Tier  in  the  order  AcaiUhaptrryijii  (q.  v.),  by 
Muller  in  his  new  order,  PharyngognaOn  (q.  v.). 
They  are  divided  by  Muller  into  two  families, 
Ctrno-labrida  and  Cydo-labrida,  the  former  having 
ctenoid,  the  latter,  cycloid  scales ;  the  former  com- 
paratively a  small,  the  latter,  a  very  numerous 
family.  They  are  generally  oval  or  oblong,  and 
more  or  less  compressed,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin, 
spinous  in  front,  and  the  iawa  covered  by  fleshy  lips. 
Their  colours  are  generally  brilliant  They  abound 
chiefly  in  tropical  seas,  but  twelve  or  thirteen 
species  are  found  on  the  British  coasts,  none  of 
them  large,  nor  esteemed  for  food.  The  most 
to  of  the  family  is  the  Tautog  (q.  v.)  of  North 
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LABRUYERE— LABYRINTH. 


America.  To  this  family  belong  tho  Wrasaca  and 
the  Parrot-fishes,  one  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
Scanu  of  the 


the  Egyptian,  the  Cretan,  and  the  Samian.  Tho 
first,  or  Egyptian,  of  which  the  others  seem  to  have 
l>een  imitations,  was  situated  at  Crocodilopolis,  close 
.to  the  lake  Mtrri*,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
LABRU\  EKE  Jkan  de,  a  French  author  of  id  of  uiaUhmu>    According^.,  the  classical 

celebrity,  particularly  noted  for  his  nice  and  delicate  i  *  •>  .  M  .    .,.  . 


,  particularly 

delineations  of  character.  He  was  born  at  Dourdan, 
in  Normandy,  in  1C>44  or  1646,  was  brought  to 
the  French  court  at  the  recommendation  of  Bossuet, 


authors,  it- was  built  by  an  Egyptian  monarch  named 
Petesnchis,  Tithoes,  Imandes,  Ismandcs,  Maindes,  or 


Mendca.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
this  building  by  Lepsius  has,  however,  shown  that 


and  Wame one  of  the  tutors  of  the  Dauphin,  whose  (  ^  dt  ^  fOUnded  by  Ameneniha  I.,  of  the 
education  Fenelon  superintended.  He  s|>ent  the  1 
whole  remainder  of  his  life  at  court,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pension,  and  in  the  most  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  mo«t  accomplished  men  of  his  time. 
The  work  on  which  his  high  reputation  rests,  Les 
Caracirre*  de  Thtophratfe,  tradttit*  dtt  Orec,  nrec 
Ui  Caractcrr*  ou  leu  Macurs  dt  re  Hiicle  (Par.  1687), 
has  pone  through  many  editions,  some  of  them 
aunotatcd,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages. 

LABlfA'N,  a  member  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, lies  about  thirty  miles  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo.  It  measures  ten  miles  by  tive,  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  centre  are  5"  2li'  N ., 
and  11.7  W  K  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  peculiarly 
valuable.  Besides  possessing  a  good  harbour,  it 
contains  an  extensive  bed  of  excellent  coal,  which  is 
worked  by  a  recently  formed  couqiauy  of  British 
capitalists  ;  and  having  become,  in  1846,  a  British 
possession,  it  bids  fair,  as  well  from  its  political 
connection  as  from  its  natural  advantages,  to  be  a 
nucleus  of  civilisation  for  the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing islands.  Already  it  has  been  erected  iuto  a  see 
of  "the  Church  of  England. 

LABU'RNUM  [Cytinu  (q.  v.)  Lat/urnum],  a 
small  tree,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  other  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  Europe,  much  planted  iu 
shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds  in  Britain,  on 
account  of  its  glossy  foUage  and  its  large  pendulous 
racemes  of  yellow  dowers,  which  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
often  mixed  with  Idac,  and  when  the  latter  pre- 
ponderates, the  combination  has  a  fine  effect.  In 
favourable  circumstances,  I*  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  twenty,  or  even  forty  feet.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  nowhere  flourishes  better  than  in  the 
north  of  Scotland    It  is  of  rapid  growth,  yet  its 


twelfth  Egyptian  dynasty,  about  1801)  B.C.,  and 
that  this  monarch  was  probably  buried  in  it,  while 
the  pyramid  and  south  temple  were  erected  by 
Amcncmha  III.  and  IV.,  whose  pneuoinens  resemble 
the  name  of  Maoris,  and  their  sister,  SeUknefru  or 
Scemiophris,  apjiears  to  have  been  the  last  sovereign 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Great  confusion  prevails 
in  the  ancient  authorities  as  to  the  object  of  the 
building,  which  contained  twelve  pilaccs  under 
one  roof,  snpiwsed  to  have  beeu  inhabited  by 
the  Dodccarehy,  or  twelve  kings  who  conjointly 
reigned  over  Egypt  before  Psammetichus  I.  ;  while, 
according  to  other  authorities,  it  was  the  nlace  of 
assembly  of  the  governors  of  the  nomes  or  districts, 
twelve  in  number  according  to  Herodotus,  sixteen 
according  to  Pliny,  and  twenty-seven  according  to 
Strabo.  It  was  built  of  polished  stono.  with  many 
chambers  and  jiaasages,  said  to  be  vaulted,  having 
a  peristyle  court  with  3000  chambers,  half  of 
which  were  under  the  earth,  and  the  others  above 
ground,  which  formed  another  story.  The  upjier 
chambers  were  decorated  with  reliefs  ;  the  lower 
were  plain,  and  contained,  according  to  tnuhtion, 
the  bodies  of  the  twelve  founders  of  the  building, 
and  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  conferring 
on  the  building  the  character  of  a  mausoleum, 
probably  conjoined  with  a  temple,  that  of  Seliak, 
the  crocodile-god,  and  so  resembling  the  Sera]>eium. 
Herodotus  anil  Strabo  both  visited  this  edifice, 
which  was  difficult  to  jwss  through  without  the  aid 
of  a  guide.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  square. 
Part  was  constructed  of  Pariau  iuarhle—  prol>ably 
rather  arragonite— and  of  Syenitic  granite  pillars  ; 
had  a  staircase  of  ninety  steps,  and  columns  of 
|Hirphyry  ;  and  the  owning  of  the  doors  echoed  like 
the  reverl>eration  of  thunder.    For  a  long  time, 

fjreat  doubt  prevailed  whether  any  remains  of  the 
Holding  existed,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  lmcn 
neavy,  r>i  a   ovcrwMelmetl  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  Mu-ris  ;  and 
much  valued  ,  a]t)loll)jh  P.  Lucas  and  Ixtronne  thought  they  had 
!"!!?}  *!!  discovered  the  site,  its  rediscovery  is  due  to  I.ejisius, 

who  found  part  of  the  foundations  or  lower  chambers 
close  to  the  site  of  the  old  M<eris  Lake,  or  modern 
Birket-el-Keronn.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  3600 
years  old  in  his  days. 

The  second,  or  next  in  renown  to  the  Egyptian, 
was  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  sup|»oacd  to  have  been 
built  by  Dsedalus  for  the  Cretan  monarch  Minos, 
in  which  the  Minotaur  was  imprisoned  by  bin  orders. 


wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  and  very  heavy,  of  a 
dark-brown  or  dark-green  colour,  and 
for  cabinet-work,  inlaying,  and  turn 
making  knife-handles,  musical  instruments,  &c  The 
leaves,  l»ark,  &c.,  and  particularly  the  seeds,  are 
nauseous  and  jioisonons,  containing  Cytmnr,  an 
emetic,  purgative,  and  narcotic  principle,  which  is 
also  found  in  many  allied  plants.  Accidents  from 
L.  seeds  are  not  unfrequent  to  children  ;  but  to 
hares  and  rabbits,  L.  is  wholesome  fo.*l,  and  they 
arc  so  fond  of  it,  that  the  safety  of  other  trees  iu  a 

young  plantation  may  be  insured  by  introducing  L.  !  ^thmlgh^re*^ 
plants  in  great ;  number,  which  spring  agam  f«>'ni  the  I  0|m,tmK.8  of  a         ^  allll  nt  (>th(,r  timi.„  of  a 
roots  when  eaten  down. -A  fine  variety  of  U  called  .  drcu|ar  fornit  „„  u£  it  wmj  to  Is.  found 

Sootvh  L,  by  some  botanista  regarded  as  a  distinct  ,  ,,Vt.n  iu  tiine,  of  antmuitv.  and  its  existence  was 
jq>ecies  (0  A //>•«»*),  is  distinguished  by  broader  flup.M>^l  t,,  1k>  fi4l,ulous.  the  only  mode  of  finding 
leaves  and  darker  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro-   th^way  ollt  ,lf  it  WAg  hy  lmvins  ))f  a  a;lIlk  or  „k,.iu 


duced  later  in  the  season  than  those  of  the  common 
or  English  laburnum. 


j  of  linen  thread,  which  gave  the  clue  to  the  duelling 
[  of  the  Minotaur.    The  tradition  is  aup{>oaed  to  ' 


LA'BYRINTH  (a  word  of  unknown  origin,  j  been  based  on  the  existence  of  certain  natural 
derived  by  some  from  Labaris,  the  name  of  an ,  caves  or  grottos,  perhajis  the  remains  of  ouorries, 
Egyptian  monarch  of  the  twelfth  dynasty),  the  ■  and  it  has  been  sup|>oscd  to  have  existed  north- 
west of  the  island,  near  Cnossus,  while  a  kind  of 
natural  labyrinth  still  remains  close  to  Gortyna. 
The  idea  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  derived  from  the 
Egyptian. 

The  third  of  the  labyrinths  of  autiquity  was  the 
rinth.'    Tlio' principal  labyrinths  of  antiquity  were  !  Samian,  constructed  by  Theodorua  aud  artists  of 


of  some  celebrated  buildings  of  antiquity, 
consisting  of  many  chambers  or  passages  difficult  to 
pass  through  without  a  guide,  and  the  name  hence 
applied  to  a  confused  mass  of  constructions.  In 
the  bieroglyphicB,  the  won!  »i*ro  signifies  a  '  laby 
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LABYRINTHODON— LAC. 


his  school,  in  the  age  of  Pol  vera  tea  (540  B.  c), 
ru;^"«e«l  to  lie  a  work  of  nature  embellished  by  art, 
havmit  15t)  columns  erected  bv  a  clever  mechanical 
c««tnrance.  -  Other  inferior  labyrinths  existed  at 
Nic|  luk.  at  Sipontum  in  Italy,  at  Val  <l'Is|>ica  in 
>.'.".!>.  anil  elsewhere;  ami  the  name  of  labyrinth 


teeth  in  front.  The  kises  of  the  teeth  were  anchy- 
lowed  to  distinct  shallow  sockets.  Externally,  they 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  longitudinal  grooves, 
which  correspond  to  the  inflected  folds  of  the  cement. 
The  |>eculiar  and  char.icteristic  ijiternal  structure 
of  the  teeth  is  very  remarkable,  and  to  it  these 


vu  applied  to  the  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  ,  fossils  owe  their  generally  accepted  generic  name 


:•  -  I)  "t  Por»cna,  supposed  to  !*•  that  now  existing 
as  the  Poggio  Gazella,  near  Chiusi.  Labyrinths 
calltii  mazes  were  at  one  time  fashionable  in  garden- 
ing, U-ing  imitations,  by  hedges  or  borders,  of  the 
Cretan  ;  the  liest  known  in  modern  times  being  the 
Mue  at  Hampton  Court 

Herodotus,  ii.  148  :  P/iodorua,  L  61,  97,  iv.  60,  77  ; 
Psasaniaa,  L  27 ;  Strabo,  x.  477,  xviii.  Ill;  Plutarch. 
7V*r*»,  15 ;  Pliny.  JlT.  //.,  xxvL  19,  3,  83  ;  Isidorus, 
Oriy.,  xt.  2,  6  ;  Hock,  Crete,  L  447  ;  Prokeseh, 
tkmtte.,  L  6(16  ;  Due  de  Luynes,  Annali,  1829,  364  ; 
Lepaiua,  EinUtt,,  p.  "J 68. 

LABYR  I'NTHODON,  a  genus  of  gigantic  sanroid 
batrachiana.  found  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
measures  of  (treat  Britain  and  the  continent.  The 
remains  of  several  species  have  been  descnl>ed,  but 
.  .  -  :r  i.-in-'iitary,  that  no  certain  restoration  ol 
toe  genua  can  yet  be  made.  The  head  was  triangular, 


Labyxinthodon  Pachygnatus. 

having  a  crocodilian  appearance  lvoth  in  the  shape 
»ad  in  the  external  sculpturing  of  the  cranial  bones, 
hot  with  well  marked  structural  modifications  in 
the  vomer,  and  in  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
head  to  the  atlas,  that  stamp  it  with  a  batrachian 
character,  conspicuous  above  the  more  apparent 


Footprint  and  Rain-drops. 

nnrian  resemblances.  The  mouth  was  furnished 
with  a  series  of  remarkable  teeth,  numerous  and 
snail  in  the  lateral  rows,  and  with  six  great  laniary 


of  labyrinth) hIou  (labyrinth-tooth).  The  few  and 
fragmentary  bones  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
exhibit  a  combination  of  batrachian  and  crocodUian 
characters,  leaning,  however,  <>u  the  whole,  more  to 
the  first  type,  file  restoration  exhibited  in  the 
wood-cut  is  that  suggested  by  Owen ;  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  to  a  large  extent  imaginary,  owing  to  the 
imjierfect  materials  for  such  a  work.  In  the  same 
dejKwits  there  have  bceu  long  noticed  the  prints  of . 
feet,  which  so  much  resembled  the  form  of  tbe 
human  hand,  that  Kaup,  their  original  describer, 
gave  the  generic  name  of  Cheirotherium  to  the  great 
unknown  animals  which  produced  them.  From  the 
fore  Wing  much  smaller  than  the  hind  foot,  he 
considered  that  they  were  the  impressions  of  a 
tuarMij.nl;  but  this  relative  difference  in  the  feet 
exists  also  in  the  modern  batrachians;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  so  many  huge  animals 
belonging  to  this  order,  in  these  very  strata, 
the  different  sizes  of  which  answer  to  the 
different  footprints,  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
cheirotherian  footprints  were  produced  by 
labyrinthodont  reptiles. 

LAC,  in  the  East  Indies,  signifies  a  sum  of 
100,000  ni|>ees.  A  lac  of  ('titii/MiHf/'*  livjtees  is 
equal  to  £9270  sterling;  a  lac  of  Sicot  Rupees, 
which  in  some  places  are  also  in  very  general 
use,  is  equal  to  £9898  sterling.  One  hundred 
lacs,  or  ten  millions  of  rupees,  make  a  Crvre. 
LAC.  tin'  general  name  under  which  the 
various  products  Of  the  lac  insect  (Coccus  lacca)  are 
known.  The  curious  hemiptcrous  bisect  which 
yields  these  valuable  contributions  to  commerce  is  in 
many  respects  like  its  congener  the  Cochineal  Insect 
(Coccus  caiii),  but  it  also  differs  essentially  from  it: 
the  males  alone,  and  those  only  in  their  laxt  stage  of 
development,  have  wings,  therefore  the  whole  life 
of  the  creature  is  spent  almost  on  the  same  spot 
They  live  UDOO  the  twigs  of  trees,  chiefly  species  of 
Butea,  Ficus,  and  Croton,  and  soon  entomi)  them- 
selves in  a  mass  of  matter,  which  007.es  from  small 
punctures  made  in  the  twigs  of  the  tree,  and  which 
thus  furnishes  them  with  lwth  food  and  shelter.  It 
is  said  that  to  each  male  there  are  at  least  3000 
females,  and  the  winged  males  are  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  the  females.  When  a  colony,  consisting  of 
a  few  adult  females  and  one  or  two  males,  find 
their  wav  to  a  new  branch,  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  bark,  and  having  pierced  it  with  holes, 
through  which  they  draw  up  the  resinous  juices 
upon  which  they  feed,  they  become  fixed  or  glued 
by  the  nip.  ill m. us  excretion,  and  after  a  time  die, 
forming  by  their  dead  IhhUcs  little  domes  or  tents 
over  the  myriads  of  minute  egus  which  they  have 
laid.  In  a  short  time,  the  eggs  burst  into  life,  and 
the  young,  which  are  very  minute,  wit  their  way 
through  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  and  swarm 
all  over  the  twig  or  small  young  branch  of  the  tree 
in  such  countless  numbers  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  with  a  blood-red  dust  f  hey 
soon  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  where  the  bark 
is  tender  enough  to  afford  them  food,  and  gener- 
ation after  generation  dwells  upon  the  same  twig 
until  it  is  enveloped  in  a  coating,  often  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  of  the  resinous  exudation,  which  is 
very  cellular  throughout  the  cells  being  the  casts 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  female*.  Ihirinj  their 
lifetime,  they  secrete  a  beautiful  purple  colouring 
matter,  which  does  not  perish  with   them,  but 
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remains  shut  up  in  the  cells  with  the  other  result* 
of  decomposition. 

The  small  twigs,  when  well  covered,  are  gathered 
by  the  natives,  and  are  placed  in  hot  water,  which 
melts  the  resinous  matter,  lil>eratcs  the  pieces  of 
wood  and  the  remains  of  the  insects,  and  also 
dissolves  the  colouring  matter.  This  is  facilitated 
l>y  kneading  tho  melted  resin  whilst  in  the  hot 
water;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  dried,  and  is  after- 
wards put  into  strong  and  very  coarse  cotton  hags, 
which  are  held  near  enough  to  charcoal  tires  to 
melt  tho  resin  without  burning  the  1  By  twist- 
ing the  baj;s,  the  melted  resin  is  then  forced  through 
the  fahric,  and  received  in  thin  curtain-like  films 
upon  strips  of  wood.  This  hardens  as  its  surface 
hecomes  acted  upon  by  the  air,  and  l>ein^  broken  off 
in  fragments,  constitutes  the  shi'U-lae  of  commerce. 
The  best  shell-lac  is  that  which  is  most  completely 
freed  from  impurities,  and  approaches  most  to  a 
light  orange  brown  colour.  If  the  colouring  matter 
has  not  lieen  well  washed  out.  the  resin  is  often 
very  dark,  consequently,  we  tind  the  following 
varieties  in  commerce  -orange,  garnet,  and  liver. 
Much  that  is  squeezed  through  the  liags  falls  to 
the  ground  without  touching  the  sticks  placed  to 
catch  it ;  small  quantities  falling  form  buttou-like 
drops,  which  constitute  the  bullon  lnr ;  whilst 
larger  ones,  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  constitute  the  plats  Lie  of  commerce. 
That  known  as  Mirk-lac  is  tho  twigs  as  they  are 
gathered,  but  broken  short  for  the  convenience  of 
packing. 

Below  the  lac-bearing  trees  there  is  always  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  the  rc»m  in  small  particles, 
which  have  been  detached  by  the  wind  shaking  and 
chafing  the  branches;  this  also  is  collected,  aud 
constitutes  the  seed-lac  of  our  merchants. 

The  water  in  which  the  stick-lac  is  first  softened 
contains,  as  before  mentioned,  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  dead  insect.  This  is  strained  and  evaporated 
until  the  residue  is  a  purple  sediment,  which,  when 
sufficiently  dried,  is  cut  in  small  cakes,  al»>ut  two 
inches  square,  and  Btamped  with  certain  trade- 
marks, indicating  its  quality.  These  are  then  fully 
dried,  and  packed  for  sale  as  lac-tifir,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  used  in  the  production  of  scarlet 
cloth,  such  as  that  worn  by  our  soldiers;  for  this 
purpose,  lac-dye  is  found  very  suitable. 

The  lac  insect  is  a  native  of  Siam,  Assam, 
Burmah,  Bengal,  and  Malabar  ;  the  lacs  and  lac-dye 
come  chiefly  from  Bombay,  Pegu,  and  Siam.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  average  iuqwrta 
into  Britain  have  amounted  to  alxmt  610  tons  of 
the  lac-dye.  and  1120  tons  of  lac,  including  %thc 
varieties  of  shell,  stick,  and  seed  lac. 

As  we  have  no  strictly  analogous  resin  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  not  even  from  the  lac-bearing 
trees,  it  may  l>e  assumed  that  the  juices  of  the 
trees  are  somewhat  altered  by  the  insects.  The 
best  analyses  show  that  shell-lac  contains  several 
peculiar  resins.  The  great  value  of  the  lacs  is 
found  in  their  adaptability  for  tho  manufacture 
of  varnishes,  lwith  in  consequence  of  their  easy 
solubility,  and  also  because  of  the  fine  hard  costing, 
susceptible  of  high  polish,  which  they  give  when 
dry.  The  well-known  'French  polish'  is  little  more 
than  shell-lac  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  a  fine  thin 
varnish  made  of  this  material  constitutes  the  lacquer 
with  which  brass  and  other  metals  are  coated,  to 
preserve  their  polish  from  atmospheric  action. 

All  the  varieties  of  lac  are  translucent,  and  some 
of  the  finer  kinds,  which  arc  iu  flakes  not  much 
thiekcr  than  writingqiapcr,  are  quite  transparent, 
and  all,  as  before  stated,  air  coloured  various  shades 
of  brown,  from  orange  to  liver.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
quantity  of  shell-lac  be  softened  by  heat,  it  may, 


by  continually  drawing  it  out  into  lengths,  and 
twisting  it,  Ik-  made  not  only  quite  white,  but  also 
opaque ;  in  this  state  it  has  a  beautiful  silky  lustre ; 
and  if  melted  and  mixed  with  vermilion*  or  any 
other  colouring  matter,  it  forms  some  of  the  fancy 
kinds  of  sealing-wax :  tho  more  usual  kinds  are, 
however,  made  by  merely  melting  shell-lac  with  a 
little  turiKMitine  and  camphor,  and  mixing  the 
colouring  matter.  Shell-lac  has  the  property  of 
being  less  brittle  after  the  first  melting  than  after 
Hulisequeut  meltings  ;  hence  the  sealing-wax  manu- 
factured in  India  has  always  had  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  hence  also  the  "extreme  beauty  and 
durability  of  those  Chinese  works  of  art  in  lae, 
some  of  which  are  very  ancient.  These  are  usually 
chow-chow  l>oxea,  tea-ltasins,  or  other  small  objects 
made  in  wood  or  metal,  aud  covered  over  with  a 
crust  of  lac,  coloured  with  vermilion,  which,  whilst 
soft,  is  moulded  into  beautiful  i<atterns.  So  rare 
and  beautiful  are  some  of  these  works,  that  even  in 
China  they  cost  almost  fabulous  prices. 

LA'CCADIVES  (called  by  the  natives  Lnkara- 
Dir/i,  Lc,  the  Lakara  Islands),  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  discovered  by  Yaseo  de  (Jama 
in  1499.  lie  about  150  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Mala- 
bar coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  They 
extend  in  N.  lnt  K-tween  10'  and  12s,  and  in  E. 
long,  between  72*  anil  74°,  and  are  17  in  numl>er. 
Being  of  coral  formation,  they  are  geuerally  low, 
with  deep  water  immediately  round  them,  and  are 
therefore  all  the  more  dangerous  to  navigators. 
Pop  7000 ;  chief  productions  cocoa,  rice,  l»otcl-nuts, 
sweet  iwtatoes,  and  cattle  of  a  small  breed.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  called  MopLiya,  are  of  Arabian 
origin,  and  in  religion  follow  a  sort  of  Moham- 
medanism. They  pay  tribute,  said  to  be  about 
.t'1000  a  year,  to  the  district  of  Cauanore,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras. 

LACE,  an  ornamental  fabric  of  linen,  cotton,  or 
silk  thread,  made  either  by  the  hands,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  embroidery,  or  with  machinery. 
The  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  is  an  operation 
of  exceeding  nicety,  and  requires  l>oth  skill  and 
patience  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  the  ta-st  produc- 
tions of  this  fabric  surpass  all  other  applications  of 
textile  materials  in  costliness  and  taauty. 

Whether  the  ancients  really  had  any  knowledge 
of  lace-making,  excepting  gold-lace,  which  will  be 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article,  is  not  known, 
nor  is  it  known  with  any  certainty  when  this  art 
came  into  practice  in  Europe;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  jutint-lurr,  the  oldest  variety 
known,  was  the  work  of  nuns  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  14th  and  the  U-ginning  of  the  15th  centuries. 
Tliis  point-lace  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  truly 
an  art  production.  The  artistic  cliaraeter  of  the 
patterns,  and  the  wonderful  patience  and  labour 
shewn  in  carrying  them  out,  places  them,  as  female 
productions,  ou  a  parallel  with  the  decorative,  works 
in  stone,  wood,  and  metal  of  the  monks.  They  indi- 
cate no  tiresome  efforts  to  copy  natural  objects,  but 
masterly  conceptions  of  graceful  forms  and  tasteful 
combinations.  The  actual  figures  of  the  pattern 
were  cut  out  of  linen,  and  over  these  foundation- 
pieces,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  actual  lace- work 
was  wrought  by  the  needle,  with  thread  of  marvellous 
fineness,  and  with  such  consummate  art,  that  the 
material  of  the  foundation  is  quite  undiscoverablo 
under  the  fairy-like  web  which  lu»s  been  woven 
over  it.  These  portions  of  the  fabric  were  then 
joined  together  by  connecting  threads,  each  of 
which,  like  the  broader  parts,  consists  of  a  founda- 
tion,  and  lace-work  covering;  the  former  being  a 
mere  thread,  often  of  exceedingly  tine  yarn ;  the 
latter  being  a  sort  of  loop  work  like  the  modern 
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crochet  (rig.  1.).  The  -wonderful  durability  of  point- 
lice  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  it  ia  not  uncommon 
*  choice  collections,  although  the  art  ia 
supposed  to  have  been 
lost  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  c,  when  a 
more  easily  mode,  and 
consequently  cheaper 
style  of  tioint-lace,  dis- 
placed trie  older  and 
more  artistic  kimL 

The  point  dace  of  the 
second  period,  though 
always  very  beautiful,  was  deficient  iu  solidity  and 
in  purity*  of  design ;  moreover,  it  Wars  indications 
of  having  been  copied  from  patterus,  whilst  the 
older  kind  was  evidently  the  carrying  out  of  artistic 
thoughts,  as  they  were  conceived,  in  the  original 
material,  the  worker  and  the  designer  being  the  same 
person.  It  was  during  this  i*eriod  that  the  pillow 
was  first  used,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  use 
of  patterns  led  to  the  application  of  the  pillow. 
Fin«t,  the  lace  would  be  worked  on  the  pattern,  to 
insure  correctness,  where  the  worker  was  merely  a 
copyist ;  then  it  would  soon  become  evident  that  if 
the"  pattern  were  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  shifting, 
the  facilities  of  working  would  bo  greatly  increased; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pattern  pinned 
to  the  pillow,  and  the  threads  twisted  round  the 
■>ins,  to  prevent  ravelling  when  not  in  use,  suggested 
the  net- work  which  afterwards  became  a  leading 
feature  in  the  fabric 

The  invention  of  pillowdace  has  been  claimed  by 
Beckmann,  in  his  quaint  way,  for  one  of  his 
countrywomen.  He  says  :  '  1  will  venture  to  assert 
that  the  knitting  of  lace  is  a  German  invention, 
first  known  abont  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  ;  and 
I  shall  consider  as  true,  until  it  be  fully  contradicted, 
the  account  given  us  that  this  art  was  found  out 
beforc  I"i61,  at  St  Annaberg,  by  Barbara,  wife  of 
Christopher  Uttmann.  This  woman  died  in  the 
61st  year  of  her  age,  after  she  hail  seen  sixty-four 
children  and  grandchildren ;  and  that  she  was  the 
inventress  of  this  art  is  unanimously  affirmed  by  all 
the  annalists  of  Saxony.'  Whether  she  invented,  or 
merely  introduced  the  art,  cannot  now  l>e  proved, 
but  certain  it  is,  that  it  soon  became  settled  in 
Saxony,  anil  spread  thence  to  the  Netherlands  and 
France.  Even  to  the  present  day,  we  occasionally 
hear  of  '  Saxon  bone-lace,'  a  name  which  was  given 
to  indicate  the  use  of  )<one-pins,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common  brass  ones. 

It  will  readilv  lie  sup)K>scd  that  an  art  depemling 
so  much  ou  individual  skill  and  taste,  would  be 
likflv  to  vary  exceedingly;  nevertheless,  all  the 
varieties  resolve  themselves  into  few  well-marked 
groups,  under  three  distinct  classes.  Hie  first  class 
is  the  Guipure,  which  comprises  all  the  true  needle- 
worked  lace,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ;  its  varie- 
ties an-  /{o*rjxnnt,  in  which  the  figures  are  in  high 
relief,  having  a  rich  embossed  appearance  ;  I'metiam- 
jMHt,  Porttojun>*-]*iint,  Maltese-point :  in  all  of  these 
the  pattern  is  Hatter  than  iu  the  lliutejudnt.  Point 
<f.l /.//(-on,  and  Bru  ***!*■  point.  The  last  two  are  still 
made,  the  modern  Point  d'Alencon  quite  equalling 
in  l«eauty  and  value  that  made  ui  the  middle  of  the 
17th  c.,  when  its  manufacture  was  introduced  by 
the  celebrated  Colbert,  chief  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  Foint  d'Alencon  has  very  distinctive 
characteristic,*.  When  the  pattern  is  once  designed, 
each  portion  may  l>e  worked  by  a  separate  iicrson, 
and  the  various  figures  are  then  connected  by  a 
groundwork  of  threads,  which  are  so  passed  from 
one  figure  to  another  as  to  represent  a  web  of 
wonderful  delicacy  and  regularity  :  small  sjwts 
or  other  figures  are  here  and  there  skilfully  worked 


Fig.  2. 


in  where  the  threads  cross  each  other ;  these  are 
called  monV*,  and  not  only  odd  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  fabric,  but  greatly  increase  its  richness  of 
effect  In  all  these  varieties, 
but  two  kinds  of  stitches  are 
employed,  and  these  differ  chiefly 
in  the  greater  or  less  closeness 
of  the  threads  employed.  First, 
a  series  of  threads  are  laid  down 
all  in  one  direction,  so  as  to 
cover  the  pattern,  ami  then  a 
certain  number  of  these  are 
taken  up  and  covered  by  loops 
of  the  cross-stitches,  as  in  lig.  1,  or  are 
held  together,  as  in  tig.  2. 

The  second  class  is  Pillow-laee,  sometimes 
Cushion  or  Bobbin  lace,  from  the  pUlow  or  cushion 
being  used  to  work  the  pattern  upon,  and  the  various 
threads  of  which  the  figures  are  mode  up,  each  being 
wound  npoB  a  bobbin,  usually  of  an  ornamental 
character,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The 
pattern  on  parchment  or  paper,  being  attached  to 
the  pillow  or  cushion,  pins  arc  stuck  in  at  regular 
iutervals  in  the  lines  of  the  pattern,  and  the  threads 
of  the  bobbins  are  twisted  or  plaited  round  them  so 


lightly 
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as  to  form  the  net- work  arrangement  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  class  of  lace  (tigs.  3  and  4),  the  patterns, 
or  figured  portions,  Inung  worked  out  by  a  crossing 
of  threads,  which,  although  actually  plaiting,  gives 
the  e fleet  of  weaving,  as  in  fig.  5.  The  varieties  of  this 
lace  are — SpnnUh,  Grounded  Spanuii, 
Saxony  Brwuel*,  Flemish  Bru**tl«, 
Michfin,  Vtilencienne*,  Dutch,  hide, 
ChanCdbi,  Silk  and  Cotton  Blonde, 
Limerkk,  Buekinnhamshire,  and  Honi- 
ton.  The  lost  has  of  late  years  become 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  varieties 
marie  in  Great  Britain.  The  Irish  or 
Limerick  lace  has  also  takeu  a  high  position. 

The  third  class  is  machine-made  lace,  which,  by 
its  wonderful  improvement  and  rapid  development, 
has  worked  a  complete  revolution  iu  the  lace-trade, 
so  that  the  prices  formerly  obtained  for  hand -made 
lace  can  no  longer  \hs  commanded,  whilst  machine 
lace,  of  great  beauty,  has  lieconie  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  as  to  Iks  worn  by  all  classes.  It  has  been 
mentioned  In-fore  that  the  use  of  the  pillow  led  to 
the  introduction  of  net  as  the  ground- work  for  lace 
figures,  and  it  was  to  the  manufacture  of  this 
so-called  MAnn-net  that  the  machinery  was  first 
applied  (see  Bobbin-nut).  The  figure  in  the  article 
referred  to  indicates  very  satisfactorily  the  structure 
of  net.  The  lace-machine,  or /mine,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  is  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be 
ho|K>lcss  to  convey  any  really  intelligible  description 
of  it  without  a  voluminous,  description  of  all  its 
parts.  One  or  two  points  of  chief  inqiortauce  may, 
however,  remove  any  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
general  principles.  First,  then,  as  in  the  loom  (see 
Loom),  there  is  a  series  of  warp-threads,  placed, 
however,  perpendicularly  instead  of  horizontally, 
and  not  so  close  as  in  ordinary  weaving,  the  space 
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between  each  being  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  a 
shilling  passing  edgeways  between  them.  Ik-hind 
these  threads,  and  corresponding  to  the  intersjtacca, 
is  a  row  of  ingeniously  constructed  flat  bobbins  or 
reels  resting  in  an  arrangement  called  a  crnnh-ftar 
or  bolt-tor.  These  are  so  placed,  that  with  the 
first  movement  of  the  machine,  each  Inihhin,  which 
carries  its  thread  with  it,  passes  through  two  of  the 
parallel  and  per|>endicular  threads  of  the  warp,  and 
is  lodged  in  another  and  similar  holtdtar  in  front  of 
the  want.  But  this  front  bolt  l>ar,  besides  an  advanc- 
ing ana  receding  motion,  has  auother  movement, 
called  thonging —from  right  to  left.  When  it  receives  a 
bobbin  by  its  forward  motion,  it  draws  back,  bringing 
the  Ixibbin  ami  thread  through  two  of  the  upright 
threads ;  it  then  *A<*/*  or  moves  to  one  side,  and 
goes  forward  again,  taking  the  thread  through  the 
next  two  warp-threads,  and  lodging  the  bobbin  on 
the  lock  ltolt-lkar  again,  one  distance  beyond  its  last 
space ;  this  it  recovers  by  the  next  movement,  and 
it  again  passes  through  the  lirst  space,  to  l>e  again 
received  ny  the  front  lx>lt  bar.  By  these  move- 
ments, the  bobbin-thread  is  twisted  quite  round  one 
upright  thread  of  the  warp ;  another  movement 
then  shifts  the  bobbin,  so  that  it  wilt  pass  through 
the  next  pair  of  upright  threads,  and  so  carry  on  its 
work,  the  warp-threads  moving  at  the  same  time, 
unwinding  from  the  lower  beam,  and  being  rolled 
on  the  upper  one.  There  being  twice  as  many  bob- 
bins as  there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  each  bolt-bar 
having  a  set  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other,  and 
all  l>cing  regulated  with  great  nicety,  a  width  of  lace 
is  made  in  far  less  time  than  has  Ikkmi  required  to 
write  this  short  description.  The  various  additions 
to,  ami  variations  upon,  these  ojierations,  which  only 
apply  to  bobbin-net,  for  the  production  of  patterns, 
are  so  numerous  and  complicated — each  jmttern 
requiring  new  complications — that  it  will  be  useless 
attempting  to  desenbe  them  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they 
all  depend  upon  the  variations  which  can  be  given 
to  the  movements  of  the  flat,  disc  like  bobbins. 

The  history  of  the  laee-roachine  is  not  very  clear ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  invented  by  a 
frame-work  knitter  of  Nottingham,  from  studying 
the  lace  on  his  wife's  cap ;  but  it  has  been  continu- 
ally receiving  improvements,  amongst  which  those  of 
Heathcotc  in  181)9 — the  first  to  work  successfully — 
Morley,  in  1811  and  1824,  and  those  of  Leaver  and 
Turton,  and  of  Clark  and  Marl,  both  in  1811.  The 
manufacture  of  lace  by  machinery  is  chiefly  located 
in  Nottingham,  whence  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what 
extent,  for,  with  that  strange  perversity  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  statistical  administration,  only  thread- 
lace  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  exports,  whilst  our 
vast  production  of  cotton-lace  is  mixed  up  with  the 
returns  of  calico  and  other  fabric*  of  that  material. 

Gold-lace  and  Silver-lace,  properly  shaking,  are 
laces  woven,  cither  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery, 
from  exceedingly  fine  thread*  of  the  metals,  or  from 
linen,  silk,  or  cotton  threads  which  are  coated  with 
still  finer  threads  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  in  this 
country  it  is  too  common  to  designate  as  gold  or 
silver  lace,  not  only  that  which  is  rightly  so-called,  j 
but  also  fringe  made  of  these  materials,  and  also  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  such  as  is  seen  on  state  robes 
and  trappings,  and  upon  some  ecclesiastical  dresses,  j 
Ac    Gold  lace  is  mado  in  London,  bnt  consider- 
able quantities  of  that  used  for  decorating  uniforms 
and  other  dresses,  &c.,  in  this  country,  is  obtained 
from  Belgium,  where  it  is  an  important  branch  of  i 
manufacture.   Frauce  supplies  much  of  the  gold  and  : 
silver  thread  used,  and  excels  all  other  countries  in  I 
its  production,  in  some  of  the  more  artistic  varieties 
of  gold  and  sUver  lace  and  embroidery.    Italy  has  ' 
lately  shewn  great  taste  and  skill.    The  works; 


of  Luigi  Martini  of  Milan  hare  in  this  respect 
attained  great  celebrity,  and  are  said  to  produce 
about  £16,000  worth  ]>er  annum. 

LACE-BARK  TREE  {Layrtla  lintsnria),  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  T/i>/nirlr<icne,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indie*.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  ovate,  entire, 
smiKith  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  its  inner  bark,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  inner  bark  may  bo 
separated,  after  maceration  in  water,  into  layers 
resembling  lace.  A  governor  of  Jamaica  is  said  to 
have  presented  to  Charles  II.  a  cravat,  frill,  and 
ruffles  made  of  it. 

|    LACE-LEAF.   See  Lattice  Leaf. 

'  LACEPEDE,  Bkrnakd  Germain  Etiennk  dk 
Laville.  Covnt  pe.  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
elegant  writer,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  26th 
December  1756,  at  Agen.  Having  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  natural  hmtory,  in  winch 
he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  friendship  of 
,  Buffon,  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Cabinet 
'  of  Natural  History  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Paris. 
This  office  he  held  till  the  Revolution,  when  he 
became  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  also 
entered  upon  a  political  career,  in  which  he  mao 
to  be  a  senator  in  1799,  a  minister  of  state  in  1809, 
and,  after  the  return  of  the  Bourlions,  a  ]«eer  of 
France,  although  he  had  jTevimtsly  l*een  one  of  the 
most  zealous  adherents  of  Bonaparte.  He  died  of 
small-pox  at  his  mansion  of  Epinay,  near  St  Denis, 
6th  Octol>er  1825.  A  collective  edition  of  hu  works 
was  published  in  1826.  Among  them  are  works  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Reptiles,  of  Fishes,  and  of  the 
Cetacca,  a  Work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  and 
1  one  entitled  Le«  Age*  de  la  Nature.  His  work  on 
Fishes  (5  vols.  1798—1803)  is  the  greatest  of  his 
I  works,  and  was  long  unrivalled  in  that  department 
of  zoology,  although  it  has  now  been  in  a  great 
measure  superseded.  L  was  a  highly  accomplished 
musician,  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  La 
Poftique  de  la  Mutique  (2  vols.  1785).  and  of  two 
romances  intended  to  illustrate  social  and  moral 
principles.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  extremely 
kind,  delighting  in  domestic  life,  and  very  simple, 
and  almost  abstemious,  in  his  habits. 

LACETtTA  and  LACE'RTID^K.   See  Lizard. 

LACHAISE,  Francis  D'aix  de,  a  Jesuit,  born 
'  of  a  noble  family,  25th  August  1624,  in  the  castle 
of  Aix,  now  in  the  dejutrttnent  of  Loire,  was  a 

Cmvincial  of  his  order,  when  Louis  XIV.  selected 
im  for  his  confessor  on  the  death  of  Father  Ferrier 
in  1075.  His  imsition  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  different  jMirties  of  the  court,  and  the 
strife  between  Janscnists  and  Jesuits.  In  the  most 
important  questions  of  his  time,  Father  L  avoided 
extreme  courses.  A  zealous  Jesuit,  ami  of  moderate 
abilities,  he  yet  sustained  among  his  conteinjtoraiiea 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  mild,  simple,  honourable 
character.  Madame  Maintenon  could  never  forgive 
him  the  little  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  the  reasons 
urged  against  the  jmblication  of  her  marriage  with 
the  king ;  but  during  the  thirty-four  years  that  he 
tilled  his  office  of  confessor,  he  never  lost  the  favour 
of  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  died  20th  January 
1709. — Louis  XIV.  built  him  a  country-house  to  the 
west  of  Paris,  the  large  garden  of  which  was  in  1804 
couverted  into  a  burial-place,  and  is  known  as  the 
Perela-Chaue. 

LACHES,  in  English  Law,  is  a  word  used  (from 
Fr.  lAcher,  to  loosen)  to  denote  negligence  or  undue 
delay,  such  as  to  disentitle  a  party  to  a  particular 
remedy,  or  to  relief.  In  Scotland,  the  word  mora 
is  often  used  to  denote  undue  delay. 
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LACHESIS— LACORDAIRE. 


L  VCHESIS,  a  genua  of  serpents  of  the  Rattle- 
snake family  (Crotnlidtn),  but  differing  from  rattle- 
snake* in  having  the  tad  terminated  with  &  spine 
instead  «>f  a  rattle,  and  in  having  the  hea<l  covered 
with  scales,  and  not  with  plates.  The  species  arc 
all  natives  of  the  warm  ]iarts  of  America,  where 
arose  of  them  are  among  the  most  dreaded  of 
tvoomons  serpents.  They  are  usually  seen  coiled 
op.  with  keen  glaring  eyes,  watching  for  prey,  on 
which  they  dart  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and 
then  .-oiling  themselves  up  again,  wait  quietly  till 
the  d<*ath -struggle  of  the  victim  is  over.  Some  of 
them  attain  the  length  of  seven  feet.  They  are 
said  to  bv  apt  to  attack  men,  even  when  not 


LA'CHLAN,  a  river  of  East  Australia,  rises  in 
New  South  Wales,  to  the  westward  of  the  Blue 
Mountain*,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  Darling  (q.  v.)  on  a  smaller 
scile,  joins  the  Murrain  bidgee,  which  itself,  a  little 
farther  down,  enters  the  Murray.  The  former  of 
thrrse  two  ]<oints  of  confluence  is  in  lat  34°  301  S., 
and  long.  144°  NX  E. 

L\CHMAN\,  Karl,  a  celebrated  German  critic 
and  philologist,  was  born  4th  March  1793,  at  Bruns- 
wick, studied  at  Leipsic  and  Gtlttingen,  became  a 
prof<««r  in  the  university  of  Konigiriterg  in  1816, 
and  at  Berlin  in  1827.    He  died  13th  March  1851. 
Us  literary  activity  was  extraordinary.    He  was ' 
equally  devoted  to  classical  subjects  and  to  those  of  , 
old  G«ruxan  literature,  and  illustrated  both  by  a  | 
profound  and  sagacious  criticism.    Among  his  most 
important  productions  are  his  editions  of  the  yirM-  j 
l**ne*l'*ii,  the  works  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide, 
iWpertiu*.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment iBexL  1831;  3d  edit  1846),  of  which  a  larger 
edition,  with  the  Vulgate  translation,  apjveared  in 
2  vols.  |B*?rL  1846  and  1850).    The  design  of  the  last 
of  the»e  works  was  to  restore  the  Greek  text  as  it 
existed  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  3d  and  4th 
centuries.    It  is  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  l>cst 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  lias  yet  been 


LA'CHRY MAS  CHRI'STI,  a  muscatel  wine  of 
a  rwe«-t  but  piquant  taste,  and  a  most  agreeable 
houqurt.  which  is  protlucc<l  from  the  grapes  of 
Mount  Soinma,  near  Vesuvius.  There  are  two 
kuxli,  the  white  and  the  red,  the  first  being  generally 
prrftrrred.  The  demaud  for  this  wine  being  greater 
than  the  supply,  large  quantities  of  the  produce  of 
Pozznoli,  I  atria,  and  Nola  are  Bold  under  this  name. 
A  similar  wine  is  produced  in  many  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  as  Candia,  Cyprus,  Ac 

LA  CHRYMAL  ORGANS,  The,  are  sufficiently 
described  in  the  article  Eye.  There  are,  however, 
certain  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  which 
require  a  brief  notice 

1 There  may  be  a  deficient  secre- 
tion of  tears,  an  affection  for  which 
the  term  Xerophthalmia  has  been 
invented.  It  may  bo  palliated  hy 
keeping  the  cornea  constantly  moist 
with  glycerine  by  means  of  an  eye- 
cup.  Or  there  may  be  an  over- 
secretion  of  tears,  so  that  they  run 
down  the  cheek*.  This  affection  is 
termed  Epiphora,  and  must  not  be 
confounded,  with  the  StiUicidium 
lachrymarum,  or  overflow  of  tears 
that  arises  from  an  obstruction  of 

of  Style.        i:hfu^*  throngh  which  they 
^  3     pass  into  the  nose.    It  is  common 

in  scrofulous  children,  and  should  be  treated  with 

with 


bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  tonics,  such  as  the  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine. 

Obstruction  of  the  natal  duct  is  generally  caused 
by  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines 
it,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  affection,  especially  in 
scrofulous  young  persons.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
weakness  of  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  and  tears 
run  down  the  cheek,  while  the  nostril  on  that  side 
is  unnaturally  dry.  The  lachrymal  sac  (see  fig.  6  in 
the  article  Kte)  is  distended  with  tears,  and  forms 
a  small  tumour  by  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose. 
On  pressing  this  tumour,  tears  and  mucus  can  be 
squeezed  backwards  through  the  puncta,  or  down- 
wards  into  the  nose,  if  the  closure  is  only  partial 
This  affection  often  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  sac, 
or  to  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  aperture  at  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye,  communicating  with  the  lachry- 
mal sac,  and  known  as  Futula  L<tchnjnuil'm.  This 
fistulous  aperture  is  cansod  by  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess,  ansing  from  inflammation  of  the  sac.  It  is 
generally  surrounded  by  fungous  granulation*  (popu- 
larly known  as  proud  flr*h),  and  the  adjacent  skin  is 
red  and  thickened  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
flow  of  tears.  In  these  cases,  the  sac  must  lie  opened 
by  a  puncture,  and  a  style  (a  silver  probe  about  an 
inch  long,  with  a  head  like  a  nail)  should  be  pushed 
through  the  duct  into  the  nose.  The  retoution  of 
this  instrument  causes  the  duct  to  dilato,  so  that  the 
ti-ars  flow  by  its  sida  The  flat  head  of  the  style 
lies  on  the  cheek,  and  both  keeps  the  instrument  in 
its  place  and  facilitates  its  occasional  removal  for 
the  purpose  of  cleauaing.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
that  the  instrument  should  1*3  worn  for  life,  but 
in  less  severe  cases  the  duct  remains  permanently 
dilated,  and  a  cure  is  effected  in  a  few  months. 

LACO'NIC.  The  Spartans,  or  Lacedemonians 
(whose  country  was  called  Laconia),  systematically 
endeavoured  to  confine  themselves  to  a  sententious 
brevity  in  speaking  and  writing;  hence  the  term 
laronic  has  been  applied  to  this  Btyle, 

LA  CORD  AIRE,  J  eax -Baftiste-Hejou,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modern  pulpit-orators  of 
France,  was  horu  at  Recey-sur-Ouree,  in  the  depart- 
ment Cdte-d'or,  March  12,  1802.  He  was  educated 
at  Dijon,  where  he  also  entered  upon  his  legal 
studies  ;  and  having  taken  his  degree,  he  transferred 
himself  in  1822  to  Paris,  where  he  began  to  practise 
as  an  advocate  in  1824,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distinc- 
tion. As  his  principles  at  this  period  were  deeply 
tinged  with  unbelief,  it  was  a  matter  of  universal 
surprise  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  that  he 
suddenly  gave  up  his  profession,  entered  the  College 
of  St  Sulpice,  and  in  1827  received  holy  orders. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and 
in  the  College  of  Juilly,  to  which  he  was  attached, 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Abbe  Lamen- 
nais,  with  whom  he  speedily  formed  a  close 
aud  intimate  alliance,  and  in  conjunction  with 
whom,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he  published 
the  well-known  journal,  the  Awnir,  an  organ  at 
once  of  the  highest  church  principles  and  of  the 
most  extreme  radicalism.  The  articles  published 
in  this  journal,  and  the  proceedings  which  were 
adopted  in  asserting  the  liberty  of  education,  led  to 
a  prosecution  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1831 ;  and 
when  the  Atrnir  itself  was  condemned  by  Gregory 
XVI.,  L.  formally  submitted,  and  for  a  time  with- 
drawing from  public  affairs,  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  the  pulpit.  The  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  novel  and  striking  character  of  his  views, 
excited  an  interest  altogether  unprecedented,  and 
attracted  unbounded  admiration.  His  courses  of 
sermons  at  Notre- Dame  drew  to  that  immense  pile 
crowds  such  as  had  never  been  seen  within  the 
of  the  living  generation,  aud  ha 
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LACQUER— LACTIC  ACID. 


an  extraordinary  sensation  even  on  the  non-religious 
world,  when  once  again  L  fixed  the  wonder  of  the 
public  by  relinquishing  the  career  of  distinction 
which  wan  open  to  him,  and  entering  the  novitiate 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  1840.  A  short  time  pre- 
viously, he  had  published  a  memoir  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  that  order  in  France,  which  was  followed, 
after  his  enrolment  in  the  order,  by  a  Life  of  its 
founder,  St  Dominic  ;  and  in  1841  he  appeared  once 
again  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre- Dame,  in  the  well-known 
habit  of  a  Dominican  friar.  From  this  date,  he  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in  various  parts 
of  France.  In  the  first  election  which  succeeded 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Marseille,  and  took  part  in  some 
of  the  dcltates  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  resigned  in 
the  following  May,  ami  withdrew  entirely  from 
political  life.  In  1849,  and  again  in  1850  and  1851, 
he  resumed  his  courses  at  Notre-Dame,  which, 
together  with  earlier  discourses,  liave  been  collected 
in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Confrrences  de 
Xotrt-lhime  <U  Paris,  1835-1850.  About  this 
time,  however,  his  health  liegan  to  decline,  and 
ho  withdrew  in  1854  to  the  convent  of  Soreze, 
where  he  nt  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1858, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Youtuj  Frisiul, 
which  have  I  K  i  n  much  admired ;  and  in  1860, 
having  been  elected  to  the  Academy,  ho  delivered 
what  may  be  called  his  last  address— the  customary 
inaugural  discourse,  a  Memoir  of  his  predecessor,  M. 
de  Tocqueville.  L  died  at  Soreze  in  the  following 
year. 

LA'CQTJER  is  a  varnish  prepared  for  coating 
metal-work  (see  Lac),  usually  polished  brass.  The 
formula  usually  employed  is,  for  gold  colour: 
alcohol,  2  gallons;  powdered  turmeric,  1  pound, 
macerate  for  a  week,  and  then  filter  with  a  covered 
filter,  to  prevent  waste  from  evaporation  ;  to  this 
add,  of  the  lightest-coloured  shell-lac,  12  ounces; 
gamboge,  4  ounces ;  gum-sandarach,  34  pounds. 
This  is  put  in  a  warm  place  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved,  when  1  quart  of  common  turpentine  varnish 
is  added.  A  red  lacquer,  prepared  by  sutistituting 
3  pounds  of  annotta  for  the  turmeric,  ami  1  pound 
of  dragon's  blood  for  the  gamboge,  is  exteusively 
used. 

LACQUERING,  the  art  of  coating  metal  with 
varnish.  The  term  has  also  a  wider  signification, 
and  is  made  to  apply  to  the  process  by  which 
some  varieties  of  goods  in  wood  and  rapier  mache 
are  also  coated  with  layers  of  varnish,  which  are 
polished,  ami  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  Ac. 
See  Papikr  M.iciiR,  It  would  appear,  from  the 
very  fine  specimens  from  Japin  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  that  the  Japanese  excel  in  the  art  of 
producing  articles  of  exquisite  thinness  and  delicacy. 
The  varnish  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
appears  to  l>e  the  same,  and  is  a  natural  secretion 
which  flows  from  incisions  in  the  stem  of  the 
Varnish-tree  (q.  v.)  Usually,  the  oriental  lacquered 
work  is  tastefully  ornamented  with  designs  painted 
in  gold,  or  with  inlaid  shell-work.  The  Jajianese 
have  carried  this  art  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to 
their  delicately  beautiful  china,  some  of  which  is 
lacquered  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  forming 
land*eai>es  and  other  ' 


early  part  of  the  4th  century.    He  was  of  Italian 

descent,  but  studied  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  under  the 
rhetorician  Arnobius,  and  in  301  A-  D.  settled  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Nicomedia.  He  was  invited 
to  Caul  by  Constantine  the  Creat  (312—318  a.d.), 
to  act  as  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  at  Treves  alxuit  325  or  330.  L.'s  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Divinarum  Institutionum,  libri  vii., 
a  production  both  of  a  ]>oleniical  and  awlogetio 
character.  A  supposed  tendency  to  Manicheism  in 
his  views,  and  his  Chiliasm,  have  marred  his  repu- 
tation for  pure  orthodoxy.  He  attacks  jwiganism, 
and  defends  Christianity.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  treatises  De  Ira  Thi  ami  D<  AfortUms 
Perseeutorum.  Some  elegies  have  also  l>een  ascribed 
to  him,  but  erroneously.  His  style  is  wonderful, 
if  we  consider  the  late  age  at  which  he  wrote, 
and  has  deservedly  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Christian  Cicrro.  "He  was,  l>esides,  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning,  but  as  he  appears  not  to  have 
become  a  Christian  till  ho  was  advanced  in  years, 
his  religious  opinions  are  often  very  crude  ami  sin- 
gular. L  was  a  great  favourite  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  editio  prfaerjM  of  this  writer  is  one  of 
the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  typography.  It  was 
printed  at  Subiaco  in  1405. 

LA'CTEALS,  The,  or  CHYLTFER0US  VES- 
SELS, are  the  Lymphatic  Vessels  (q.  v.)  of  the 
,  small  intestine.    They  were  discovered  in  1G22  by 
I  Aselli  (q.  v.),  ami  received  their  name  from  con- 
veying the  milk-like  product  of  digestion,  the 
Chyle  (q.  v.),  during  the  digestive  process,  to  the 


LACS  D'AMOUR,  in  Heraldry,  a  cord  of 
running  knots  used  as  an  external  decoration  to 
surround  the  arms  of  widows  and  unmarried 
women,  the  cordditr,  which  differs  but  slightly 
from  it,  Wing  used  simUarly  with  the  shields  of 
married  women. 

LACTA'NTIUS,  in  several  MSS.  designated 
Lucira  Cotuus,  or  Ceciuis  Firmiani*s  L,  an 
eminent  Christian  author,  who  flourished  in  the 


The  Lactcals  : 

a,  a  portion  of  «mnH  intcntino  connected  br  the 
►trnciure,  termed  the  mesentery,  *llh  the  spinal  column 
(the  white  line*  wen  In  the  tnc»ent*nr  are  Hm  lacteal",  and 
the  white  putehe*  are  the  mesenteric  gland*',  ;  b,  the  recep- 
taculuni  forming  the  eumnieiieemenl  a  if  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  enter*  the  circulating  »r«tem  at  the  Junction  of  e, 
the  »abrl<iTinn,  ami  d,  the  jugular  vein,  i>n  the  right  aide; 
e,  the  vertebral  column.  The  large  vesaet,  with  a  por- 
tion removed.  Wing  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  la  the 
or  inferior  vena  cava. 


Thoracic  Duct  (q.  v.),  by  which  it  is  . 
to  the  blood.  These  vessels  commence,  as  has  been 
shewn  in  the  article  Diokstiox,  in  the  intestinal 
villi,  and  passing  l>etween  the  layers  of  the  Mesen- 
tery (q.  v.),  enter  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  finally 
unite  to  form  two  or  three  large  trunks,  which 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct 

LACTIC  ACID  (C.HiO,.HO),  in  its  pure  state, 
is  a  transparent,  colourless,  or  slightly  yellow, 
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Usable,  syrupy  liquid,  of  Bpecitic  gravity  ! 
1-21.1  It  is  devoid  of  odour,  has  a  sharp,  add  < 
tart*,  and  is  soluble  in  all  proiiortions  in  water,  , 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  acid  in  by  dissolv- 
ing S  parts  of  cane-sugar  in  about  50  [>arts  of  water, 
and  then  adding  1  part  of  decaying  cheese,  and  3  I 
parti  of  chalk.  If  this  mixture  be  sot  aside  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  aliout  80%  it  , 
Incomes  tilled  with  a  mass  of  crystals  of  lactate  of 
lira-,  which  miut  be  puriricd  by  re-crystallisation, 
and  treated  with  alout  one- third  of  their  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  The  residue  must  lie  digested  in 
alo^bol.  which  leaves  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  dis- 
solves the  lactic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  pure 
on  evaporating  the  solution.  The  mode  in  which 
the  acid  is  produced  in  this  process  is  described  in 
the  article  Lactic  Kermentatiox. 

Lactic  acid  is  also  formed  iu  many  other  ways ; 
thus,  it  is  a  froquent  product  of  the  acidilication  of  ( 
vegetable  substances,  and  in  this  way  is  formed  in  j 
vtnrr-kraiit,  in  malt  vinegar,  and  in  the  acid  fennen- 
tatioa  that  takes  place  during  the  manufacture  of  . 
wheat-starch.     It  occurs  ready  formed  ill  certain  [ 
its,  and  is  very  largely  produced  in  the  animal 
It  is  fouud  either  free  or  combined,  or  both,  ; 
in  the  gastric  juice  (although  not  constantly),  in  the  ; 
content*  of  the  small  and  large  intestine,  in  the  ; 
?hyle  (after  the  use  of  amylaceous  food),  in  the 
muscular  juice  (both  of  the  roluntary  and  involun- 
tary muscles),  in  the  parenchymatous  juices  of  the  1 
*pWii,  liver,  thymus,  pancreas,  lungs,  and  brain,  1 
and  is  found  as  lactate  of  lime  in  the  urine  of 
the  horse.     It  has  been  found  in  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  system  in  the  milk,  where  it  is 
formed  from  the  sugar  by  the  fermenting  action 
of  the  caseine ;  in  the.  blood  in  leueoevtha-mia, 
liysriuia.  and   puerperal   fever ;   in  purulent  and 
other  transudations:  in  the  urine  wheu  there  is 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs, 
and  in  rickets  and  softening  of  the  bones  land 
almost  always  after  exposure  to  tho  air  for  some 
time)  ;  in  the  saliva  in  diabetes ;  in  the  sweat  in 
puerperal  fever,  and  in  tho  scales  that  form  upon 
the  skin  in  lepra. 

The  lactic  acid  occurring  in  the  system  may  be 
traced  to  two  distinct  sources  :  that  which  is  found 
in  the  intestinal  canal  is  merely  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  starchy  matters  of  the  food  ; 
but  that  which  exists  in  the  gastric  juice  (even  when 
only  animal  food  has  been  taken),  in  tho  muscular 
juke,  and  in  the  juices  of  tho  various  glands,  can 
only  lie  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  regressive 
metamorphosis  or  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and 
how  it  is  formed  is  not  accurately  known. 

There  is  no  ready  test  for  lactic  acid.  Tho  best 
course  to  pursue  is  to  obtain  it,  if  it  is  present,  as 
a  lactate  of  lime,  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  tufts 
of  acicular  prisma,  or  as  a  Lactate  of  zinc,  which 
crystallises  in  a  very  characteristic  form  in  crusts 
consisting  of  delicate  four-sided  prisms. 

LACTIC  FERMENTATION.  Although  lac- 
tose or  augar-of-milk  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  made  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  (as  in  the 
preiwration  of  kumiss  by  the  Tartars  from  mare*' 
milk),  it  generally  yields  a  very  different  product, 
-tlx.  lactic  acid,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  milk 
turning  sour  iu  warm  weather.  The  caseine  is  usually 
considered  to  act  as  the  ferment,  but  being  insoluble 
in  acids,  it  is  thrown  down  in  Hakes  as  soon  as  the 
milk  becomes  sour.  In  this  insoluble  form,  it  exerts 
little  action  in  converting  the  lactose  (C,,H,^0lt) 
into  lactic  acid  (C„H4Os,lI0) ;  but  if  the  acid  be 
neutralised  by  carbonate  of  Boda  or  by  chalk,  the 
curd  is  redistsolved,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
•agar  into  lactic  acid  is  renewed.    No  evolution  of 


gas  or  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  daring  the 
conversion  of  the  sugar  into  the  acid. 

Not  only  siigar-of-milk,  but  cane-sugar,  starch, 
dextrine,  and  gum  pass  readily  into  lactic  acid  under 
the  influence  of  caseine  or  other  animal  matters 
undergoing  decomposition. 

Pasteur  considers  that  a  specific  ferment,  the  germs 
of  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  is  concerned  in 
tho  production  of  the  lactic  fermentation.  During 
the  process  recommended  in  the  preceding  article 
for  the  prejiaration  of  lactic  acid,  a  layer  of  particles 
of  a  gray  colour  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
sediment.  This  substance,  when  examined  under 
the  microscojK?,  is  seen  to  consist  of  little  globules  or 
very  short  articulations,  constituting  irregular  noccti- 
lent  particles  much  smaller  than  those  of  hoer-ycast, 
and  exhibiting  a  rapid  gyratory  motion.  When 
washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
diffused  through  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid  at  once  commences.  Hence  it  follows 
tliat  these  organic  particles,  and  not  the  caseine,  are 
the  actual  agents  in  the  conversion  that  takes  place. 

LACTUCARIUM,  or  LETTUCE  OPIUM,  is 
the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  several  species  of 
Lactuca  or  Lettuce,  and  is  obtained  by  incision  of 
the  stem.  By  drying  in  the  air,  the  juice  loses 
about  half  its  weight  of  water,  the  residue  being 
lactucarium.  It  usually  occurs  in  commerce  in 
small  lumps  aliout  the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  bean  ; 
they  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  are  some- 
times covered  with  a  grayish  efflorescence  ;  and 
they  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  smell  resembling 
opium.  Lactucarium  has  been  frequently  analyse*!, 
but  chemistry  has  thrown  little  light  on  its 
liosition. 

Lactucarium  possesses  anodyne  and  seclativo 
properties,  and  is  employed  where  opium  is  con- 
sidered objectionable  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  there 
is  morbid  excitement  of  tlie  vascular  system  ;  and 
it  is  of  service  in  allaying  cough  in  phthisis  and 
other  pulmonary  disease*.  The  usual  dose  is  fivo 
grains,  but  it  may  l>e  safely  given  in  larger  doses 

LACUNARS,  or  LACUNAR  IS,  the  panels  or 
coffers  of  ceilings  and  also  of  the  so  flits  of  classic 
cornices.  They  are  much  used  in  the  ceilings  of 
porticos  and  similar  classic  structures,  and  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  patene. 

LADA'KH,  otherwise  known  as  Middle  Tibet, 
lies  tatween  Great  Tiltet  on  the  R,  and  Little  Tibet 
on  the  \V„  stretching  in  N.  lat.  from  32J  to  36,  ami 
in  E  long,  from  76  to  79°.  On  the  S.,  it  is  8c|>arated 
from  Ca&hmere  by  the  Himalaya,  while  on  the  N., 
it  is  divided  by  the  Karakorum  Mountains  from 
Chinese  Turkestan.  It  contains  about  30,000  square 
miles,  ami  altout  125,000  inhabitant''.  The  country 
was  conquered  by  Gholah  Singh,  the  ruler  of  dish- 
mere,  iu  1835.  It  lies  chiefly  within  tho  basin  of 
the  Upper  Indus,  being  little  Utter  than  a  mass  of 
mountains  with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  elevation,  which  is  equally 
unfavourable  to  soil  and  climate,  the  temperature  ia 
sometimes  singularly  high  -a  phenomenon  attributed 
partly  to  the  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly 
to  the  abseDco  of  moisture.  Pretty  good  crops  of 
wheat,  liarley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  ;  while  tho 
mineral  products  are  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  copjier,  and 
gold.  The  transit-trade  is  extensive,  being  carried 
on  mostly  by  mules  and  sheep.  The  inhabitants  aro 
very  ]»eaceful  and  industrious ;  they  are  excellent 
farmers,  and  their  woollen  manufactures  are  said  to 
be  important.  The  women  are  fresh  and  fair,  but 
rather  lax  in  their  morals  ;  among  the  lower  classes, 
polyandry  is  common.  The  population  is  essentially 
Mongolian,  but  has  intermixed  with  the  Caahtne- 
rians.    The  language  is  Tibetan,  and  iu  the  opinion 
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of  Klaproth  the  primitive  dialect  of  the  aboriginal 
people  inhabiting  the  region  between  Hindustan 
and  Tartary.  The  religion  in  Lamaism,  a  form  of 
Buddhism  <q.  v.).  The  government  is  a  dcsjiotiam 
controlled  by  the  priesthood.  The  capital  city  ia 
Le  (q.  v.). 

LA1>ANUM,  or  LABDANXM.    See  Ctstcs. 

LADIES  OF  THE  BEDCHAMBER.  See 
Ladies  op  nrr.  Quern's  Household. 

LADIES  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD, 
The,  consist  of  the  Mistress  of  the  RoIk*s,  the  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber,  the  Bedchamber  Women,  and 
the  Maids  of  Honour. 

The  oHiee  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  It  is  her  duty  to  regulate  the  rota- 
tion and  times  of  attendance  of  the  rest  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Household,  who  are  all  sulxtrdinate  to 
her.  She  has  the  superintendence  of  all  duties  con- 
nected with  the  bedchamber— within  which  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  authority— and  the  custody 
of  the  rol>es.  On  state  occasions,  she  must  see  that 
the  ceremony  of  robing  the  Queen  is  properly  per- 
formed. In'  public  ceremonials,  she  accoiniwuiics 
the  Queen  in  the  same  carriage,  or  walks  immediately 
before  Her  Majesty.  The  Lmlir*  of  t/ir  Be'.lrhnmlxr, 
who  now  number  eight,  with  three  extra  ladies,  and 
the  Bfdrham^r  Womsn,  of  whom  there  are  eight, 
besides  one  resident  and  two  extra,  are  personal 
attendants,  ministering  to  the  state  of  Her  Majesty. 
The  Mfif'fi  of  Honour,  of  whom  there  are  eight,  are 
immediate  attendants  on  the  royal  {terson,  and  in 
rotation  perform  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
Queen  on  all  <K-eamons.  They  enjoy  by  courtesy  the 
title  4  Honourable.'  when  not  entitled  to  it  by  birth, 

and  are  then  designated  the  '  Honourable  Miss  ' 

without  the  Christian  name. 

LADING,  Bill  of.   See  Bill  or  Ladtxo. 

LADISLAS,  VLADISLAS,  VLADISLAF, 
ULADISLAS,  different  forms  of  a  name  frequently 
occurring  in  the  histories  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Servia.— Vladislas  I.  of  Poland,  sur- 
named  L«>kietek  (the  Short) — one  of  those  princes 
who  appear  to  be  raised  up  during  a  period  of 
intestine  confusion  and  disorganisation,  for  the 
puqwse  of  shewing  how  powerful  is  the  influence 
of  one  great  mind— was  ruler  of  the  small  orovince 
of  Cracow,  at  a  time  when  Poland  was  sun  divided 
into  countless  small  independencies.  V.  united  them 
in  1319  ;  and  the  further  to  increase  the  stability  of 
the  government,  he  reduced  the  privilege*  of  the 
higher  nobles,  removed  the  council  of  prelates  and 
magnates,  replacing  it  by  a  popular  assembly  ;  he 
greatly  improved  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
furthered  commerce  and  industry.— Vladihlas  II. 
and  Vi.adisi.a8  III.  See  JAnELLOKB.— Vladislas 
IV.  (1632  1648),  while  yet  a  youth,  was  elected 
Czar  of  Kussia  in  1610,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
father,  Sigismnud,  from  accepting  the  crown.  He 
was  a  wise  and  jiolitic  prince,  yet  it  was  under  his  | 
reign  that  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey  commenced 
to  nibble  at  the  outlying  provinces.  He  strove 
manfully  to  remedy  the  peculiar  defects  of  the 
Polish  constitution,  but  they  were  too  deeply  rooted ; 
and  though  he  sought  to  end  the  oppression  of  the 
dissidents,  and  took  the  part  of  the  Cossacks  against 
those  nobles  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  rights, 
so  weak  was  the  royal  authority,  that  his  supiwirt 
avaded  them  nothing.  The  Cossacks,  maddened  by 
deprivation  of  their  liberties,  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  and  the  iiersccuting  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  rose  in  rebellion,  annihilated  the  Polish  army, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Russia.  At 
this  critical  moment,  V.  died. 

LADO'GA  (StaraIa,  or  Old  Ladooa),jm)  ancient 
Russian  town,  in  the  government  of  St 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wolkhof.  It  was  the 
residence  (862)  of  Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
monarchy,  and  the  walls  of  a  fortress  erected  by 
him,  and  a  church  of  the  llth  c,  still  mark  its  Bite 
Previously  to  the  accession  of  Peter  I.,  Old  Ladoga 
was  an  important  strategic  point  for  the  defence  of 
Novgorod.  Peter  I.  built  the  town  of  Novo,  or 
New  Ijuloga,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Wolkhof  into 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  now  on  the  site  of  the  old  town 
of  Rurik  stands  the  small  village  of  Ousjienskoc. 

LADOGA,  Lake,  the  largest  lako  of  Europe,  ia 
situated  in  the  north-west  of  Russia,  l»etween  Finn- 
land  and  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Peters- 
burg.   It  is  120  miles  in  length,  70  miles  in  breadth, 
and  6804  square  miles  in  area.     It  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Onega,  Lake  Saim,  and  Lake  Ilmen, 
and  its  own  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finnland  by  the  Neva  (q.  v.).  The  depth  of  Lake  I* 
varies  from  12  to  1000  feet,  and  the  navigation  ia 
exceedingly  dangerous,  owing  to  the  shallows,  sand- 
kinks,  ami  sunken  rocks  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
to  the  gusty  winds  which  are  created  by  its  steep 
and  rocky  luinka.    Of  the  several  islands  of  the 
lake,  the  principal  are  the  Valaam  and  Konevetz, 
with  monasteries,  which  attract  numbers  of  pilgrims. 
Of  the  70  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  L,  the 
principal  are  the  Wolkhof,  the  Sias,  and  the  Svir, 
each  of  which  is  a  means  of  communication  lictwcen 
the  Neva  and  the  Volga.     In  order  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  navigation,  canals  have  )>een  con- 
structed along  it*  south  and  south-east  shores,  the 
priuci|inl  l>eing  the  I-adoga  Canal  (70  feet  wide), 
which  unites  the  mouth  of  the  Wolkhof  with  tho 
Neva.    Other  two  canals  unite  the  mouths  of  the 
Sias  and  Svir  with  the  l.ad«ga  Canal    This  canal- 
system  forms  the  thoroughfare  for  a  very  extensivo 
traffic  between  the  Volga  and  the  Baltic.  Com- 
munication by  water  subsists  between  Lake  L  and 
the  White  Sea  as  well  as  the  Caspian. 

LADRO'NES.  or  THIEVES'  ISLANDS,  a  group 
of  aliout  20  islands,  the  northernmost  Australasian 
group  inlat.  134"— 20^  N.,  and  long.  1451"— 147°  E. 
They  arc  dis]>osed  iu  a  row  almost  due  north  and 
south.  Their  united  area  is  about  1254  square  miles. 
They  were  discovered  by  Magellan  (in  1521),  who 
gave  them  the  name  which  they  still  bear,  from  tho 
thievish  propensity  displayed  by  the  natives.  They 
were  afterwards  called  the  Lazaru*  Jn/amls;  and 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  settled  here  in  1667, 
called  them  the  Marian*  Jtlainls.  They  are  moun- 
tainous, well  watered  and  wooded  (among  the  trees 
are  the  bread-fruit,  the  Itanana,  the  cocoa-nut), 
fruitful  in  rice,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo.  European 
domestic  animals  are  now  very  common.  At  the 
time  wheu  they  were  discovered,  the  population  was 
reckoned  at  100,000,  but  the  present  ]>opnlation 
is  only  about  5500.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
docile,  religions,  kind,  and  hospitable,  resemble  in 
physiognomy  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Tho 
islands  are  very  important  to  the  Sftaniarda,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  largest  island  is 
Guajan,  DO  miles  in  circumference ;  on  it  is  the 
capital.  San  Ignacio  de  Aganfta,  the  seat  of  the 
Spanish  governor. 

LADY,  a  woman  of  distinction  correlatirely  to 
Lord  (q.  v.),  used  iu  a  more  extensive  sense  in  com- 
mon parlance  correlatively  to  gentleman.  As  a  title, 
it  belongs  to  peeresses,  the  wives  of  peers,  and  of 
peers  by  courtesy,  the  word  Ladr  being  in  all  these 
cases  prefixed  to  the  peerage  title.  The  daughters 
of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  are  by  courtesy  desig. 
nated  by  the  title  Lady  prefixed  to  their  Chris- 
tian  name  and  surname ;  a  title  not  lost  by  marriage 
with  a  commoner,  when  the  lady  only  substitutes 
her  husband's  surname  for  her  own,  and  retains  her 
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precedence.  But  a  peer's  daughter  marrying  a  jieer, 
can  no  longer  be  designated  by  her  Christian  name 
vith  Lvly  ;  she  must  take  her  husband's  rank  and 
title,  evt-n  should  a  loss  of  precedence  be  the  result, 
as  when  the  daughter  of  a  duke  marries  an  earl, 
viscount,  or  baron.  Should  her  husband,  however, 
be  merely  a  courtesy  per,  she  may  retain  her 
destination  by  Christian  name  with  Lady  prefixed, 
substituting  her  huskand's  courtesy  title  for  her  sur- 
name ;  tlii*  title  and  precedence  Wing  again  dropped 
on  her  husband's  succession  to  the  peerage  by  his 
father's  death.  The  daughtcr-in  Jaw  of  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  earl,  is  generally  designated  by  the  title 
Lady  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  and  surname 
of  her  husband  ;  but  if  she  1*  tin?  daughter  of  a 
of  a  higher  rank  than  her  father-in  law,  she 


may.  if  she  pleases,  be  designed  by  Lady  prefixed 
to  her  o<r«  Christian  name  and  her  husband's  sur- 
djtc  and  in  that  MM  she  retains  the  precedence 
which  she  had  when  unmarried.  The  wife  of  a 
baron «-t  or  knight  is  generally  designed  by  Lady 
prefixed  to  her  husband's  surname  ;  the  proper  legal 
designation,  however,  being  Dame,  followed  by  her 
Christian  name  and  surname. 

LADY  CHAPEL,  a  chaj»el  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ('Our  Lady'),  and  usually,  but  not 
alwavs.  placed  eastwards  from  the  altar  when 
attaeh.il  to  cathedrals.  Henry  VIL's  Chajwl  at 
Westminster  is  the  lady  chapel  of  that  cathedral. 

LADY"  OP  MERCY.  Oir,  a  Spanish  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1218,  by  James  I.  of  Aragon, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  to  the  Virgin  during  his 
captivity  in  France.  The  object  for  which  the  order 
was  instituted  was  the  redemption  of  Christian 
captives  from  among  the  Moors,  each  knight  at 
his  inauguration  vowing  that,  if  necessary  for  their 
ran* > in,  he  would  remain  himself  a  captive  in  their 
stead.  Within  the  first  six  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  order,  no  fewer  than  400  captive*  are  said  to 
have  l»e^n  ransomed  by  its  means.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  labours  of  the  knights 
were  transferred  to  Africa.  Their  badge  is  a  shield 
party  per  fess  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a  cross  tattle 
arj^-nt,  in  base  four  pallets  gules  for  Aragon,  the 
shield  crowned  with  a  ducal  coronet  The  order  was 
extended  to  ladies  in  1261. 

LADY  OF  MONTESA,  Orn,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1317  by  King  James  II.  of 
Aragon.  who,  on  the  abrogation  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  urged  Pope  Clement  V.  to  allow  him  to 
employ  all  their  estates  within  his  territory  in 
founding  a  new  knightly  order  for  the  protection  of 
the  Christians  against  the  Moors.  His  request  was 
acceded  to  by  the  following  pipe,  John  XXII.,  who 
grant--!  him  for  this  purpose  all  the  estates  of  the 
Templars  and  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  situated  in 
Valencia.  Out  of  these  was  founded  the  new  order, 
which  King  James  named  after  the  town  and  castle 
of  Monte  sa,  w  hich  he  assigned  as  its  head -quarters. 
The  order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a  mark  of 
royal  favour,  though  the  provisions  of  its  statutes 
are  still  nominally  observed  on  new  creations.  The 
l«a«lge  is  a  red  cross  edged  with  gold,  the  costume  a 
long  white  woollen  mantle,  decorated  with  a  cross 
on  the  left  breast,  and  tied  with  very  long  white 


LADYBIRD  (CorcineVa),  a  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  section  Trimrra,  containing  a  great 
number  of  s|>ecies  very  similar  to  each  other.  They 
are  very  pretty  little  beetles,  well  known  to  every 
one.  generally  of  a  brdliant  red  or  yellow  colour, 
with  black,  red,  white,  or  yellow  spots,  the  number 
and  distribution  of  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  different  specie*.  The  form  is  nearly 
hemispherical,  the  under-surf  ace  being  very  Eat,  the 


thorax  and  head  small  ;  the  antenu.e  are  short,  and 
terminate  in  a  triangular  club  ;  the  legs  are  short. 
When  handled,  these  insects  emit  from  their  joints 
a  yellowish  fluid,  hav- 
ing a  disagreeable  smelL 
They  and  their  larvie 
feed  chiefly  on  aphides, 
in  devouring  which  they 
are  very  useful  to  hop- 
growers  and  other  agri- 
culturists. They  deposit 
their  eggs  under  the 
leaves  of  plants,  on 
which  the  larva1  are  to 
find  their  food,  ami  the 
larva:  run  alnuit  in  pur-  Ladybird  [CorrintUa  octllata) : 
suit  of  aphides.  Lady-  M.gn.tw. 
birds  are  sometimes  to 

be  seen  in  immense  numbers,  which,  from  ignorance 
of  their  usefulness,  have  sometimes  l»*en  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread.  Several  species 
arc  abundant  in  Britain,  and  the  largest  of  these 
(C.  tqpttm  jHincbitti)  is  found  over  all  Euro|K>,  and 
in  jjarts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  name  L  is  ]*-rhaps 
a  corruption  of  Ladylmg  (Ladv,  i.e.,  the  Virgin 
Mar)-).    The  German  name  is  Maritnltifir. 

LADY- DAY,  one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  in 
England  and  Irelaml,  on  which  rent  is  generally 
made  payable.  It  is  the  25th  of  March  in  each 
year. 

LADY'S  FRIEND,  a  name  given  to  an  officer  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  used  to  take  care  that 
a  provision  was  inserted  in  favour  of  a  wife  when 
the  husband  applied  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
divorce  her.  The  practice  is  now  superseded  by  the 
different  practice  in  an  ordinary  suit  in  the  divorce 
court. 

LADYS  GOWN,  a  present  formerly  made  in 
Scotland  by  a  purchaser  of  an  estate  to  a  wife  on 
her  renouncing  her  liferent  over  her  husband's 
lands. 

LADY'S  MANTLE  (AkhcmUht),  a  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  chiefly  natives  of  tcnqicrate  and  cold 
climates,  of  the  natural  order  llo*>ic>ir,  sub  order 
6'<i>i'jumirftrir  ;  having  small  and  numerous  flowers, 
an  8-cleft  calyx,  no  corolla,  ami  the  fruit  surrounded 
by  the  jiersistcnt  calyx.  The  name  L.  M.  signifying 
Mantle  of  Our  Lady— L  C,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  leaves. — The  Co.MMOX 
L  M.  (A.  vulgaris)  is  abundant  on  banks  and  in 
pastures  throughout  Britain.  Its  root-leaves  are 
large,  plaited,  many-lobcd,  and  serrated  ;  its  flowers 
in  corymbose  terminal  clusters  are  usually  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour. — Still  more  beautiful  is  the 
Altixe  L.  M.  (.1.  alpina),  which  grows  on  mountains 
in  Scotlaud,  and  lias  digitate  serrated  leaves,  white 
and  satiny  licncath. — A  common  British  plant  of 
very  humble  growth  and  unpretending  apjtcarance 
is  the  Field  L  M.,  or  Pak.si.ey  Piert  (A.— or 
Aiduwf4—anm*is),  found  in  jiastures,  an  astringent 
and  diuretic,  said  to  be  sometimes  useful  in  cases  of 
■tone  in  the  bladder,  by  producing  a  large  secretion 
of  lithic  acid. 

LADY'S  SLIFPER  (Cypriprdhim),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Orchidsa,  of  which  one 
species,  C.  Valetotut,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  being 
found  in  a  few  places  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British 
Orchitis.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
inflated  lip  of  the  corolla.  Several  very  beautifid 
s{iecies  are  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  North 
America. 

LAENNEC,  Rsxi  Theophile  Hvactntite,  a 

-per,  in 
Al 
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Lower  Brittany,  in  1781,  and  died  there  in  1826. 
He  studied  medicine,  in  Paris,  whore  he  attended 
the  practice  of  Corvisart,  te  whom  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
percussion  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  although  the  original  discovery  is  due  to 
Avenhrugger.  In  1814,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  sam«  year,  he  became 
the  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  dc  Mfd^ine.  In 
1816,  he  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the 
Hopital  Neckar,  and  it  was  there  that  he  soon 
after  made  the  discovery  of  mediate  auscultation, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  uso  of  the  Stethoscope 
(q.  v.).  In  1819,  he  published  his  Traiti  de  t Aus- 
cultation Mfdiatt,  which  has  undoubtedly  produced 
a  greater  effect,  in  so  far  as  the  advance  of  diagnosis 
is  concerned,  than  any  other  single  book.  His 
treatise  had  not  long  ap->carcd,  when  indications 
of  consumption  were  discovered  in  hia  own  chest 
by  means  of  the  art  of  his  own  creation,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  delicate  health,  during  which  he 
continued  to  practise  iu  Paris,  he  retired  to  die  in 
his  native  province. 

L/ETARE  SUNDAY,  called  also  MiD-iKjrr,  is 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the  mass,  which  is 
from  Isaiah  lxvi.  10.  From  this  name  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  services  of  the  day  is  joyousuesa,  and 
the  music  of  the  organ,  which  throughout  the  rest 
of  Lent  is  suspended,  is  on  this  day  resumed. 
Lsctare  Sunday  is  also  tho  day  selected  by  the  pope 
for  the  blessing  of  the  Golden  Rose  (q.  v.). 

LA  FARI'NA,  an  Italian  author  and  politician, 
born  at  Messina  in  1815.  In  the  university  of 
Catania,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on  him  at  the  a^e  of  19;  and  in  1837,  having  taken 
part  in  an  ineffectual  revolutionary  movement  in 
Sicdy,  he  sought  safety  in  expatriation.  In  1839. 
he  returned  to  Sicily,  was  received  as  a  lawyer,  and 
started  several  -tolitical  journals,  which  were  all 
successively  suppressed.  This  led  him  to  remove 
to  Florence,  where  he  published  several  works, 
more  remarkable  for  their  contents  than  for  the 
graces  of  their  language.  In  the  rising  of  184S, 
La  F.  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  of 
Tuscany,  where  lie  edited  the  first  democratic  and 
anti-papal  journal,  the  Alba.  He  soon  returned  to 
Sicily,  and  was  elected  memlwr  of  tho  conned  of 
war,  and  member  of  parliament;  and  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  king  by  the  Sicilians,  he  was  despatched 
by  the  provisional  government  on  a  mission  to 
Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Turin.  On  his  return  to 
Palermo,  he  discharged  the  combined  duties  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Public  Works, 
and  of  the  Interior.  After  the  capture  of  Messina 
by  the  royal  troojw,  La  F.  accepted  from  the  kind's 
government  the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  a  step 
which  incurred  the  seven;  censure  of  the  party  of 
liberty,  but  which  only  led  to  his  renewed  banish- 
ment from  Sicily.  In  the  war  of  the  south,  by 
■which  the  hemic  Garibaldi  lilierated  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  La  F.  rcap]>cared  in  Sicily ;  but  his 
unfortunate  differences  with  Garibaldi  led  to  his 
ultimate  expulsion  from  the  island,  by  order  of 
the  dictator.  Some  of  his  princi|tal  works  are— 
Sourrnirti  uf  Home  and  Tuscany ;  Jtaly  (1  vol.); 
Smt;'rl<iinl  (2  vol*.);  China  (4  vol*.);  //i\(or»/  of 
the  Jkrolutim  of  Sicily  in  1848  and  1849  (2  vols.'). 

LAFAYETTE,  Marie  Madeleine  Pioche  dk 
Lavkrt.ne,  Comtesse  i>k,  born  1033,  died  1633, 
the  authoress  of  a  number  of  novels,  excelled  by  no 
works  of  that  age  in  the  development  of  character 
and  true  delineation  of  human  nature.  Her  father, 
Aymar  de  Lavergne,  was  governor  of  Havre.  She 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  in  1635 
1J 


married  the  Count  de  Lafayette,  after  which  her 
house  became  a  resort  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  men  of  her  age,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  frequented  by  the  persons  of  highest  rank 
and  fashion  in  Paris.  Her  novels,  Zalde  and  La. 
Princes*  de  Ctiws,  have  been  frequently  repriute«L 

LAFAYETTE,  Marie  Jeak  Paul  Rocn  Yra 
Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de,  descended  from  an 
ancient  famdyof  Auvergne.was  born  6th  September 
1757,  in  the  castle  of  Chavagnac,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Loire.  He  became  a  soldier  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1777  went  to  America,  to  take  part 
with  the  colonists  in  their  war  of  independence.  Tho 
friendship  of  Washington  exercised  a  great  influenco 
over  the  development  of  his  mind  and  the  formation 
of  his  opinions.  The  declaration  of  war  lietween 
Franco  and  Britain  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
aiding  tho  new  republic  effectually,  by  returning  to 
France,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
court,  and  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  Ho 
again  retired  te  America  in  178*),  and  was  intrusted 
by  Congress  with  the  defence  of  Virginia,  where 
ho  rendered  important  services.  On  a  third  visit 
to  North  America  in  1784,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  was  received  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
tour  was  a  continual  triumph. 

L.  had  imbibed  liberal  principles,  and  now  eagerly 
sought  to  promote  a  thorough  reform  in  his  native 
country.  He  was  called  to  the  Assembly  of  Notables 
in  1787,  and  was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly 
urged  tho  Assembly  of  the  States.  He  took  part 
also  in  the  movements  which  converted  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  into  the  National  Assembly  in  1789. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  ana  being  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armed  citizens,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  gave  it  the  tricolor  cockade. 
In  those  first  periods  of  the  Revolution,  it  seemed  as 
if  L  had  the  destinies  of  France  in  his  hands.  But 
he  found  himself  unable  to  control  the  excitement 
which  sprung  up.  Tho  extreme  republicans  soon 
came  to  dislike  him,  because  he  advocated  a  con- 
stitutional kingdom ;  and  the  court-party,  esjcecially 
the  queen,  did  the  same— in  spite  of  the  services  he 
rendered  them—  because  of  his  zeal  for  tho  new 
order  of  things.  Along  with  Railly,  he  founded  the 
club  of  the  Feuillauta.  After  the  adoption  of  tho 
constitution  of  1790,  he  retired  te  his  estate  of 
Lagrange,  till  he  received  tho  command  of  the 
army  of  Ardennes,  with  which  he  won  the  first 
victories  at  Philippevillu,  Maubeugc,  and  Florennes. 
Nevertheless,  the  calumnies  of  the  Jacobins  rendered 
him  exceedingly  unj>oi>ular,  and  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  but  acquitted.  After  several  vain  efforts 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  he  left 
Paris  for  Flanders,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Austriaus,  and  conveyed  to  Obnutz,  where 
he  remained  for  altout  five  years,  till  Bonaparte 
obtained  his  ulceration  in  1797;  but  he  took  no  part 
in  public  affairs  diirimr  the  ascendency  of  Bona- 
parte. He  sat  in  the  Oiainher  of  Deputies  for  the 
department  of  Sarthe  from  1818  to  18*24,  ami  was 
one  of  the  extreme  Left  From  1823  to  1830,  he 
was  again  a  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  1830,  he  took  an  active  part  iu  the 
revolution,  and  commanded  tho  National  Guards. 
He  died  20th  May  K34. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  city  of  Indiana,  Unite*!  States 
of  America,  on  the  east  bank,  and  at  the  head  of 
navigttion  of  the  Wabash  River,  63  miles  north- 
west of  Indianopulis,  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  and  at  the  intersection  of  four 
railways.  It  is  a  flourishing  city,  in  tlie  midst  of 
a  rich  prairie-country.  Laid  out  in  182"».  it  ha**  I.r» 
churches,  2  daily,  and  3  weekly  newspaper*,  with 
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autumn tanks,  hotels,  and  manufactories.  Pop. 
3  !*twt,  9426. 

LAFFITTK,  Jacopkv  n  French  banker  anil 
K^t-sraan.  l*>rn  of  humble  parentage  at  Bayonne, 
2fch  'X-toJ  17^7.  Viw  early  employed  as  a  clerk 
Ly  tb«  rich  hanker  Perregaux  in  Paris,  an«l  sue- 
cvrd<«d  him  in  business  in  1809.  He  soon  row  to 
cr«*X  wealth  ami  a  European  reputation.  He  was 
bm>1«  Pr»*idont  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
sa  1814  p->-»v«rnnr  of  the  Bank  of  France.  On  the 
Maraof  N*aj«olo<»n  from  Elba,  Louis  XVIII.  depo- 
nteil  a  lar^  aura  in  L.'s  hands  :  and  after  the 
Uttle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  intrusted  .1.000,000 
francs  to  him.  which  he  kept  safe,  although  the 
P-wmment  made  wme  attempts  t<)  lay  hold  of  it. 
After  the  second  restoration,  ho  bee  line  i>ne  of  the 
^•o*  it  ion  in  the  C'hanilier  of  I>i*]»iitii->»,  and  enjoyed 
tht-  highest  popularity  in  Paris.  When  the  rovolu- 
broke  out  in  IK."*),  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
saying,  *  You  hive  to  make  your  choice 
a'  crown  and  a  passport.*  He  freely 
ripplied    the  money  requisite  on  that  occasion. 

l*oarne  one  of  the  first  miuistry  of  the  uew 
kins,  ani  in  Novemtar  1830  was  intrusted  with 
tir  formation  of  a  cabinet,  the  conservative  char- 
acter of  which  canned  the  loss  of  his  j»opularity. 
Meanwhile  his  banking  affairs  fell  into  confusion, 
aod  he  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  property  to  pay 
ius  debt*.  A  national  subscription  preserved  htm 
tus  hotel  in  Paris  ;  and  being  again  elected  to  the 
Co* tuber  as  a  deputy  for  Paris,  lie  became  a  leader 
e;  the  opposition.  From  the  ruins  of  his  fortune 
he  founded  a  new  Discount  Bank.  As  the  govern- 
Brat  receded  more  from  the  principles  of  the 
r«vvluti«»n  of  1830,  L  l»ecame  mon1  active  in  op) io- 
niion.  In  1843.  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
wart,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
tepntiea.    He  died  2tith  May  1844. 

LAFONT  AI  ST.,  Jeax  dk,  a  French  poet, 
di*tin£uish«sl  alx«ve  all  his  cnuntryinen  as  a  fabulist, 
tn  the  non  of  a  Maltre  de«  Eaux  et  Forcts.  and 
tu  born  July  8,  1021.  at  Chateau -Thierry,  in 
C'aimpa^ne.  In  hi*  early  youth,  he  learned  almost 
nothing,  aud  at  the  age  of  '20,  he  was  sent  by 
hi*  father  to  the  Oratory  at  Rheims,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  ignorance.  Here,  however,  he  began 
V»  exhibit  a  decided  taste  f4>r  the  classics  and 
for  poetry.  Though  selfish  and  vicious  to  the 
l»At  degree,  he  possessed  withal  a  certain  child- 
]ikr  U,u/iuiMmi?  ;  it  was  not  grace,  or  vivacity,  or 
wTL  but  a  certain  soft  and  pleasant  amiability  of 
■tanner,  so  that  he  never  wanted  friends.  He 
wKxessively  found  protectors  in  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  who  drew  him  to  Paris;  in  Madame  de 
Sabhere,  and  in  M.  and  Madame  Hervart.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Moliere,  Boilcau,  Racine, 
and  other  eontemj>orary  celebrities ;  and  even  the 
saintly  Fenelon  lamented  his  death  in  extravagant 
•trains.  In  1093,  after  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
carried  into  execution  what  a  French  critic  char- 
acteristically terms  his  projet  de  cunprrgion,  and 
spent  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  iu  a  kind  of 
artificial  penit-nce,  common  enough  among  licen- 
tious men  and  women  in  those  sensual  days.  He 
dtrrl  at  Paris,  April  13,  1095.  His  best,  which,  how- 
ever, are  also  nis  most  immoral  productions,  are 
Co*t»4  H  KouerlUt  en  Vert  (Paris,  1663;  2d  part, 
1666;  3d  part,  1671),  and  FaHes  Choice*  mitrt  en 
Yrr*  (also  in  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
w  1668,  aud  the  third  in  16113).  The  editions  of  the 
FabU-f  have  been  innumerable.  The  best  edition  of 
L's  collected  works  is  that  of  Walckenaer  (18  vola 
Paris,  18111— 1820  ;  improved  edition,  in  6  vola 
1932—1823). 
LAG  ERST RtE'MIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 


natural  order  Lylhmce/r,  the  tyj>c  of  a  sub-order 
LtifttTrtrtrnii'-tt,  which  is  distinguished  bv  winged 
seeds,  and  iu  which  are  to  )>e  found  some  of  the 
noblest  trees  of  tropical  forests,  whereas  the  true 
LythmK  are  generally  herbaceous.  Layerttni-mia 
Rfffhiae  is  the  Jarool  of  India  -a  iiMLmiticent  true, 
with  red  wood,  which,  although  soft,  is  durable 
under  water,  and  ia  therefore  much  used  for  boat- 
building. 

LA'GOMYS,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of 
the  family  LrffonJ/r,  much  resembling  hares  or 
rabbits,  but  with  limbs  of  more  equal  length, 
more  perfect  clavicles,  longer  Haws,  longer  bead, 
shorter  ears,  and  no  taiL  They  are  interesting 
from  their  jieeuliar  instincts,  storing  up  herbage 
for  winter  use  in  heaps  or  stacks.  The  Ai.vink 
L.,  or  Pika  of  Siberia  (L.  al/>hiiin\%  the  largest 
of  the  genus,  ia  scarcely  larger  than  a  guiuea- 
pig,  yet  its  stacks  are  sometimes  four  or  live  feet 
hiuh,  by  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  often  afford 
adventurous  sable  hunters  the  food  necessary  for 
their  horses.  The  little  animals  live  in  burrows, 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  which  galleries  lead  to 
the  stacks.  The  herl>agc  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  dried  so  as  to 
retain  much  of  its  juices,  and  form  the  very  best  of 
hay. 

LAGOO'N  (Lat  lacuna,  a  hollow  or  pool)  is  a 
species  of  lake  formed  by  the  overflowing  either  of 
the  sea  or  of  rivers,  or  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
from  these  ;  and  hence  lagoons  are  sometimes 
divided  into  fluvial  and  marine.  They  are  found 
only  in  low-lying  lands,  such  as  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  Italy,  the  Baltic,  and  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  ;  are  generally  shallow,  and  do  not 
always  present  the  same  asi^-et.  In  some  cases, 
they  are  completely  dried  up  iu  summer  ;  in  others, 
after  Wing  once  formed,  they  preserve  throughout 
the  whole  year  the  character  of  stagnant  marshy 
pools  ;  and  in  others,  again,  the  sea.  w  hich  reunites 
them  to  itself  iu  winter,  is  se|>arated  from  them  in 
summer  by  a  bar  of  sand  or  shingle. 

LA'GOS,  a  city  and  Beaport  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algarve,  on  a  wide  bay.  23  miles  east- 
north  east  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  St  Vincent 
The  liarliour  affords  protection  from  north  aud  west 
winds  only,  and  accommodates  only  sruall  vessels. 
A  productive  tunny-linhery  is  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  7800.  In  the  bay  of  L,  Admiral 
Rosea  wen  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French 
Toulon  fleet,  August  18,  1730. 

LAGRANGE,  Joseph  Loins,  Comte,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  was  born  at  Turin 
in  1730.  He  was  of  French  extraction,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  Descartes.  When  still  a 
vouth,  he  solved  the  itsoperimetrical  problem  of 
Elder,  and  when  scarcely  1 1>  yeans  of  age.  was 
ap|>ointcd  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Artillery 
School  in  Turin.  Frederick  the  Great  ap]*>inted 
him  to  be  Eider's  successor,  as  director  of  the 
Academy  at  Berlin,  in  17o!>.  After  Frederick's 
death,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  Fiance  strove 
for  the  honour  of  offering  L.  a  liettcr  jsnition.  He 
accepted  the  offer  of  Fr.ince,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  iu  the  Lmvre  in  1787.  obtaining  a  pension 
of  6000  francs  (£238).  In  1791.  he  was  chosen  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  the  same  year  the  National  Assembly  con- 
firmed to  him  his  (tension,  and  he  was  ap(>ointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Mint.  He  wns  in  great 
danger  during  the  Keign  of  Terror,  but  escaped, 
and  was  afterwards  professor  in  the  Normal  and 
Polytechnic  Schools.  Najioleon  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  bestowed  on  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  title  of  Count 
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and  many  other  favours.  He  rlie-tl  10th  April 
1813,  and  was  interred  in  the  Pantheon.  His 
principal  work*  are  :  Memoirs  '  ou  the  Motion  ctf 
Fluids'  and  'the  Propagation  of  Sound;'  another 
memoir  refuted  D'AleniVrt's  views  regarding  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  formation.  When  only  24 
years  of  age,  ho  published  hist  Xrw  JfVlAot/,  subse- 
quently kuown  as  the  CuJcuIma  of  Variations, 
thus  adding  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  to  the 
philosophical  armoury.  In  1704,  his  memoir  on  the 
'Libration  of  the  Moon'  carried  otf  the  first  priae 
at  the  Academy.  It  was  in  this  treatise  that  lie 
shewed  the  extent  and  fruitfulncss  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  'virtual  velocities'  which  he  afterwards  so 
successfully  applied  to  mechanics.  Next  appeared 
his  works  on  the  solution  of  ' numerical'  and 
'algebraic'  equations;  and  in  1787,  his  Mtcaniau* 
Anali/iv/iv,  a  work  in  which  mechanics  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  question  of  calculation.  His  last  important 
works  were,  Calcul  dt«  Functions  Anuhjlit/wa,  Traitf 
drs  Fond  ion*,  and  Rf.mAution  dr*  Equation*  Xnmf- 
rUjues.  L.  made  many  other  important  investiga- 
tions in  pun'  and  mixed  mathematics,  and  particu- 
larly in  astronomy— the  chief  subjects  of  which  are, 
the  problem  of  'lliree  Bodies,  the  Long  Inequality 
of  Jupiter  and  .Saturn,  the  moon's  Secular  Inequality, 
attraction  of  ellipsoids,  j>crturbations  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  diminution  of  the  ecliptic,  variation  of  the 
elements  of  the  planetary  orbits,  Ac 

LAO RI MO  SO,  an  Italian  term  used  in  Music, 
meaning  weeping,  or  mournfully  ;  similar  to  la  men- 
toso,  which  expresses  the  same,  but  in  a  higher 
degree.  The  delivery  should  be  heart-stirring,  but 
at  the  same  time  free  from  all  mannerisms  and 
embellisluncnts. 

LA  GUAVHA.   See  Guatra,  La. 

LA  GUKROXNIERE,  Lori.s  Etikx.se  Arthur, 
Vicomtk  I>E,  a  conspicuous  French  politician  of  the 
present  day.  was  born  iu  181b,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Poitiers.  He  tirst  attracted  notice  by  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Amur  Xatwnal  of 
Limoges,  about  1.833.  Subsequently,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lamartine,  whom  for  many  years 
he  regarded  both  as  his  political  and  literary 
master.  Ultimately,  he  came  to  a  rupture  with 
Lamartine,  ami  became  an  ardent  Bonapartist,  and 
after  the  cuiji  <T flat  (2d  December  1S51  j,  the  a]«»lo- 
st  of  that  audacious  deed.  In  1S53,  he  entered 
lie  Council  of  State.  La  G.  has  retained  his  con- 
nection with  the  press,  ami,  at  least  until  recently, 
stood  so  well  iu  the  good  graces  of  the  French 
emj>eror,  that  his  articles  aud  pamphlets  have  been 
considered  to  possess  a  semi-othcial  value.  The 
pa|ier  ho  now  conducts,  La  Franc*.,  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  ini)iortaucc  in  the  sphere  of  ]>olitical 
journalism.  La  G.'s  most  noted  publications  of 
late  years  have  Jteen  :  L'Emprrtur  X<ij>tlf<in  III. 
et  VAnal't'rrc  (18381,  L'En,,»>r»ur  Xa/ufon  III. 
ft  V 1 talie  (IS59),  ami  Lc  Fa/*  et  k  Cwujri*  (1859). 

LAH  I.I  A'X,  an  important  trading- town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Ohilau,  close  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  thirty  miles  east-south- 
east of  Redid.    Pop.  7»HH). 

LAIIN,  an  iin|iortant  atlluent  of  the  Rhino  (q.  v.). 

LAHO  RE,  the  chief  city  of  the  lhinjab,  stoiuls 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi,  the  middle  of  the 
five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  country  ;  lat 
31'  36'  N..  long.  74J  21'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  formerly  twenty-five  feet  high,  ami  by 
fortifications  seven  miles  in  circuit.  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city  stand  the  citadel,  the  great 
magazine,  and  military  workshops.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  gloomy,  the  >Nizaars  well  furnished, 
but  the  houses  in  general  insignificant  Within 
It 


the  circuit,  wells  are  abundant ;  the  ground  is  well 
cultivated,  adorned  with  magnificent  gardens,  and 
strewn  with  numerous  ruins  of  a  bygone  splendour 
ami  prosperity.     The  present  town,  which  has  a 
jMipulattou  of  about  100,001),  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed under  the  Moguls  1,000,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  Pith  e.,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ohazuevides,  ami  sultsequeiitly  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  successors  of  Raber.    In  1799,  Ruujeet 
Singh,  the  Sikh  prince,  became  ruler  of  Lahore  ; 
but  as  he  chose  for  his  head-quarters,  Amritsir,  a 
city  about  forty  miles  to  the  east,  L  liecame  much 
neglected.    Since  1849,  the  epoch  of  the  British 
conquest  of  the  Punjab,  L.  has  advanced  in  com- 
merce and  wealth.    More  especially,  however,  haa 
I  the  change  of  masters  been  beneficial  to  educa- 
j  tion.    A  seminary  not  only  for  im|>nrting  Hindu 
I  and  Mohammedau  literature,  but  also  for  coiutnu- 
.  nicating,  through  vernacular  languages,  European 
i  knowledge,  has  been  successfully  established.  The 
institution,  though  it  do**  receive  a  grant  in  aid 
,  from  the  supreme  government,  is  yet  mainly  sup- 
fiorted  by  the  nders  and  populations  of  native 
;  principalities.    Even  in  1849,  the  pupils  numbered 
I  541. 

I  LAHR,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Baden,  situated 
|  on  the  Shutter,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  53  miles 
south-south-west  of  Carlsruhe.  It  stands  in  a  rich 
and  l>eautiful  district,  and  carries  on  consider- 
able manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  silk 
ribbons,  leather,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  7000. 

LAI  BACH,  or  LAYBACH,  a  town  of  Austria, 
capital  of  the  crownland  of  Carniola,  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  fifty 
miles  north -cast  of  Trieste.  It  contains  a  lyeeum, 
gymnasium,  and  other  educational  institutions,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  transit-trade  with  Trieste, 
Fiume,  Griitz,  &c.  It*  manufactures  of  cotton  em- 
ploy 400  hands,  and  upwards  of  200  workmen  are 
employed  in  the  sugar-works.  To  the  south-west  of 
the  town  is  the  I<ailuu;h  Morass,  which  formerly 
was  frequently  covered  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
river,  it  is  upwards  of  eighty  square  miles  in 
extent.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  half  of  it 
has  lieen  brought  under  cultivation,  the  remainder 
affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  turf.  Pop.  20,100. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  congress  of  monarchs 
which  met  here  in  1821.  The  purpose  of  this 
congress  was  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy  against 
Carlionarisni,  to  arrest  the  theu  increasing  progress 
of  revolution,  and  to  restore  in  Naples  aud  Sicily 
the  former  condition  of  affairs.  The  result  of  it  was 
the  {Musing  of  a  resolution  establishing  among  Euro- 
l»eau  nations  the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  any  neighbouring  state  which  may  be 
troubled  with  factions.  In  the  resolutions  of"  this 
congress  the  British  minister  refused  to  take  part 

LA'IS,  the  name  of  one,  or,  more  probably, 
two  Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  elder  is  believed  to  have  been  born 
at  Corinth,  and  flourished  during  the  Pclopotincsian 
War.  She  was  reckoned  to  ivossess  the  most  grace- 
ful figure  of  any  woman  of  ner  time  in  0  recce,  but 
she  was  capricious,  greedy  of  money,  and  in  her  old 
age  l>ecame  a  tippler. --The  younger  ap|H'nrs  to 
have  ln-en  liorn  in  Sicily,  but  came  to  Corinth  when 
still  a  child  She  sat  as  a  model  to  the  jvunter 
Apelles,  who  is  said  to  have  recommended  her  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  prostitute,  in  which  she 
obtained  a  '  bad  eminence.'  She  was  stoned  to 
death  by  some  Thessalian  women  whom  she  had 
made  jealous.  Both  of  these  women  had  temples 
erected  to  their  memory. 

LA'ITY  (from  the  Gr.  f'io*,  the  common  people), 
the  name  given  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
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&fl  persons  who  do  not  talong  to  the  Clergy  (q.  v.).  I 
The  naoie  appears  to  have  originated  as  early  as  ' 
the  2d  c,  when  the  idea  grew  up  that  the  priest- 
hood formed  an  intermediate  class  Iwtween  Christ 
and  the  Christian  c. immunity.  The  iuduenco  which 
the  laity  had  at  first  exercised  in  the  government  of 
the  church  gradually  declined  as  the  power  of  the 
ht«  ranch  y  increased,  and  although,  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  3d  c.  cases  occur  in  which  learned  laymen 
taught  publicly  with  the  approval  uf  bishops,  still 
this  liberty  was  ever  more  and  more  narrowed, 
until  finally,  in  502,  a  synod,  held  at  Rome  under 
the  bishop,  Syniniachus,  forbade  laymen  to  interfere 
in  any  way  iu  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
Protestant  Church,  in  general,  maintains  ou  scrip- 
tural grounds  the  common  and  equal  priesthood  of 
all  Christian* ;  still,  as  marking  a  visible  distinction 
ot  office,  the  words  continue  in  very  general  use,  the 
dcj<tii  of  the  distinction  implied  varying  with  the 
'  church '  views  of  those  employing  them.  Some 
very-  strict  Protestant*  are  careful  to  say 
and  people,  instead  of  clergy  and  laity. 

LAKE  (Lat  Inm*)  is  a  portion  of  water 
rounded  by  land.  There  are  (1)  some  lakes  which 
neither  receive  nor  emit  streams ;  (2)  some,  fed 
by  springs,  emit,  but  do  not  receive  streams ;  (3) 
others,  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  receive  rivers, 
bat  have  no  visible  outlet ;  but  (4)  by  far  the  greater 
number  both  receive  and  emit  Btreams.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  lakes  coming  under  the  third  class 
are  salt  or  brackish;  Lake  Tchad,  in  Central  Africa, 
forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  exceptions, 

LAKE  OF  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  au 
expansion  of  the  St  Lawrence  (q.  v.),  extends  al>out 
40  miles  below  the  north-east  end  of  I,ake  Ontario. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  its  name,  being  said  to  contain 
1700  islets,  the  largest  measuring  10  miles  by  6. 
It  separate*  Upper  Cauada  from  the  state  of  New 
York. 

LAKE  OP  THE  WOODS,  a  body  of  water 
sunous  in  the  history  of  the  international  1>onndary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territories,  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
of  its  living  studded  with  wooded  islands,  and  lies 
190  inile^  west-north-west  of  Lake  Superior.  At  its 
south-east  end,  it  receives  the  Rainy  River  from  the 
Rainy  l^ake;  and  at  its  north-west  extremity,  it 
vends  forth  the  Winnipeg  on  its  course  to  Hudson's 
Bay.  According  to  the  treaty  which  closed  the 
War  of  Independence,  it  was  divided  by  a  central 
line  between  England  and  her  old  colonies.  It 
measures  about  300  mdes  round ;  and  its  remotest 
point  ia  in  lat  49 '  N.,  and  long.  95"  W. 

LAKE  SCHOOL,  the  name  with  which  the 
E<H*huryh  Rwiew  dubbed  certain  ]>oets  (Words- 
worth. Coleridge,  and  Sou  they)  who,  towards  the 
ekae  of  la.«t  c,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Lake 
district  of  Ctimla-rland  and  Westmoreland,  anil 
who — though  widely  different  from  each  other  in 
almost  every  other  respect —professed  to  seek  the 
sources  of  poetical  inspiration  in  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  rather  than  in  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors ami  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  epithet, 
however,  il  not  a  happy  one,  aud  does  not  help  us 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  men. 

LAKES,  in  point  of  law,  belong  to  tho  owner  of 
the  laud  which  surrounds  them  ;  by  which  is  meant 
not  only  the  water  and  the  use  of  it,  but  the  soil 
under  the  water.  Where  the  land  surrounding  the 
lake  belongs  to  different  owners,  each  has  primd 
foci*  the  riiiht  to  use  the  lake  for  ordinary  purposes, 
including  fishing  or  boating ;  but  it  depends  on  how 
the  properties  were  acquired,  whether  and  how  far 
this  general  role  applies  to  any  particular 


LAKES,  colours  prepared  by  combining  animal 
and  vegetable  colouring  matters  with  alumina, 
which  has  a  remarkable  property  of  uniting  with 
and  separating  these  colours  from  their  solutions. 
Thus,  if  wo  t;ike  the  coloured  solution  of  cochineal, 
and  add  to  it  a  solution  of  alum,  tho  alumina  in 
tho  alum  immediately  combines  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  the  result  is  a  precipitate  which  is 
carmine  or  Florentine  Lake. 

Red  lake  is  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  Brazil 
wood,  a  little  solution  of  tin  being  added  to  heighten 
the  colour,  and  potash  being  used  to  accelerate  the 
precipitation.  Lakes  of  several  shades  of  red  and 
purple  nre  also  made  from  madder- roots,  the  quantity 
of  potash  used  determining  the  proper  colour.  Two 
or  three  yellow  lakes  are  used,  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  very  similar;  they  are  prepared  from 
yellow  berries  or  from  arnottn.  Almost  e  very  known 
animal  or  vegetable  colour  may  lie  converted  into  a 
laJx,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  found 
practically  useful.  They  are  chiefly  "employed  by 
calico-printers  and  paper-stainers. 

LAKSHMI,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of 
the  consort  of  the  god  Vishn  u  (q.  v. ).  aud  considered 
also  to  be  his  female  or  creative  energy.  According 
to  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  worshippers  ot 
Vishn'u,  this  god  produced  tho  three  goddesses, 
I  trail  ml,  Lakshml,  aud  Chan 'dika,  the  tirst  represent- 
ing his  creating,  the  second,  his  preserving,  and  the 
third,  his  destroying  energy.  This  view,  however, 
founded  on  the  superiority  of  Vishn'u  over  the 
two  other  gods  of  the  Hindu  triad—  Brahmi,  or 
Saraswatl,  being  generally  looked  upou  as  the 
energy  of  Brahma,  and  Chan  d'ika,  another  name 
of  Dur^o,  as  the  energy  of  S'iva— is  later  than 
the  myth,  relating  to  L.,  of  the  epic  jK-riod ;  for, 
according  to  the  latter,  L  is  the  goddcas  of  Fortune 
and  of  Reauty,  and  arose  from  the  Ocean  of  Milk 
when  it  was  churned  by  the  ginls  to  procure  the 
beverage  of  Immortality,  and  it  was  only  after 
this  wonderful  occurrence  that  she  1>eeame  the  wife 
of  Vishn'u.  When  she  emerged  from  the  agitated 
milk-sea,  one  text  of  the  RamAyan'a  relates,  '  she 
was  rejiosing  on  a  lotos- dower,  endowed  with 
transcendent  Identity,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
her  body  covered  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and 
marked  with  every  auspicious  Bign  Thus  origin- 
ated, and  adorvd  by  the  world,  the  goddess,  who  is 
also  called  Pailnul  and  <S"rf,  ln?took  herself  to  the 
bosom  of  Hari — i.  c.,  Vishn'u.'  A  curious  festival 
is  celebrated  in  honour  of  this  divinity  on  the  fifth 
lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Mugha 
(February),  when  she  is  identified  with  Saraswatl, 
the  consort  of  Brahma,  and  the  goddess  of  learn- 
ing. In  his  treatise  on  festivals,  a  great  modern 
authority,  Raghunandana,  mentions,  on  the  faith 
of  a  work  called  HximieaiMra-Mfiilipa,  that  L.  is  to 
be  worship]»ed  in  tho  forenoon  of  tlut  day  with 
Howers,  jH'rtiiraes,  rice,  and  water ;  that  due  honour 
is  to  be  paid  to  inkstand  and  writing- reed,  and  no 
writing  to  be  done.  Wilson,  in  his  essay  on  the 
Reliqiout  FtAtivaU  of  the  Hindu*  (works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  188,  IT.),  adds  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
February,  '  the  whole  of  the  pens  and  inkstands, 
and  the  l»ooks,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky,  are 
collected,  the  pens  or  reeds  cleaned,  the  inkstands 
scoured,  and  the  books,  wrapped  up  in  new  cloth, 
are  arranged  ujion  a  platform,  or  a  sheet,  and 
strewn  over  with  flowers  aud  blades  of  young 
barley,  and  that  no  flowers  except  white  are  to  be 
offered.  After  j»erforming  the  necessary  rites  .... 
all  tho  memtiers  of  the  family  assemble  and  mako 
their  prostrations;  the  books,  tho  pens,  and  ink 
having  an  entire  holiday ;  and,  should  any  emergency 
require  a  written  communication  on  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  divinity  of  scholarship,  it  is  done  with 
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chalk  or  charcoal  upon  a  block  or  white  l>oanL' 
In  differeut  porta  of  India,  this  festival  is  celebrated 
at  different  seasons,  according  to  the  double  aspect 
under  which  L.  is  viewed  by  her  worshipjKfrs.  The 
festival  in  the  month  Magha  »eem8  originally  to 
liave  been  a  vernal  feast,  marking  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  season  of  spring. 

LALANPE,  Joskpii  J£romk  LkpraxcAU  de, 
an  eminent  French  astronomer,  was  born  at  Bourg, 
11th  July  1732.  He  devoted  himself  with  such 
success  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  that  the 
French  Academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  in  1731,  to 
determine  the  moon's  parallax,  at  the  same  time 
that  Laeaille  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|K>. 
In  1752,  he  returned,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  astronomers-royal  ;  and  in  1701,  succeeded 
Lemonnier  in  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in 
the  College  de  France.  His  lectures  hod  o  rare 
attractiveness,  and  he  published  several  astron- 
omical works  of  a  popular  kind,  as  well  as  works 
of  profouud  science.  He  finally  filled  the  office 
of  Director  of  the  Paris  Olwervatory,  and  died 
4th  April  180-1.  His  character  was  m  irked  by 
extreme  vanity ;  but  no  one  has  ever  equalled  him 
as  a  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and  few  have  contributed 
more  to  the  general  progress  of  astronomical  science. 
His  principal  work  is  his  TraitS  tf Agronomic 
(2  vols.  Paris,  1764  -a  new  and  augmented  edition 
in  4  vols.  Paris,  1771—1781).  He  also  published 
minor  works  on  astronomy,  navigation,  kc,  and 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy  during  1765  and 
1766  (9  vols.  Paris,  178C). 

LALITA  VISTARA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature.  It 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  life  ami  doctrine?  of  the 
Buddha  >  akvainuni  (see  Bcdmia),  and  is  considered 
by  the  Buddhists  as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works, 
treating  of  Dharma,  or  religious  low.  It  is  one  of 
the  developed  Sutras  of  the  Mahayana  system.  An 
edition  of  the  Sanscrit  text,  and  an  English  transla- 
tion of  this  work  by  Babu  Rftjendralal  Mitro,  is 
publishing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  A  French  translation  from  the  Til-ctan 
has  been  made  by  Ph.  El.  Foucaux.  In  Chinese, 
there  are  two  translations  of  it.  See  E.  Burnouf, 
fnlrodurtutn  d  T  HUfoire  du  Biiddhiitmf  Indirn 
(Paris,  1844) ;  and  \V.  Wassiljew,  Drr  BuddliUmUM, 
,  Q^dticlUe  und  Literatur  (St  Peters- 


burg,  1860) 

LA'AIA,  or  LLAMA  {AurJintia  hma),  a  most 
useful  South  American  quadruped  of  the  family 
Camrlida;.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  s|>ecies,  or  as  a  men*  domes- 
ticated variety  of  the  Huanaca  (q.  v.).  It  was  in 
general  use  as  a  taast  of  burden  on  the  Peruvian 
Andes  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  was 
the  only  beast  of  burden  used  by  the  natives  of 
America  before  the  horse  and  ass  were  introduced  by 
Euro|teans.  It  is  still  much  used  in  this  capacity 
on  the  Andes,  the  peculiar  conformation  of  its  feet 
(see  ArniKNlA)  enabling  it  to  walk  securely  on 
slopes  too  much  and  steep  for  any  other  animal. 
The  working  of  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Andes  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  but  for  the 
assistance  of  lamas.  The  burden  carried  by  the  L 
should  not  exceed  125  pounds.  When  too  heavily 
loaded,  the  animal  lies  down,  and  refuses  to  move, 
nor  will  either  coaxing  or  severity  overcome  its 
resolution.  It  is  generally  very  patient  and  docile. 
Its  rate  of  travelling  is  about  12  or  15  mile*  a 
day.  The  L  is  about  three  feet  in  height  at  the 
•boulder,  has  a  longish  neck,  and  carries  its  head 
elevated.  The  females  are  smaller  and  less  strong 
than  the  males,  which  alone  are  used  for  carrying 
The  colour  is  very  various,  generally 


brown,  with  shades  of  yellow  or  blacky  frequently 


quite  white  or  block.  The  flesh 
spongy,  coarse,  and  not  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 
The  hair  or  wool  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  aljtaca, 
but  is  used  for  similar  pnrpmes  ;  that  of  the  female 
is  finer  than  that  of  the  male.  The  L.  hos  Iteeo 
introduced  with  the  alpoco  into  Australia ;  but  it 
is  only  for  steep  mountain  regions  that  it  seems  to 
be  adapted. 

LA'MAISM  (from  the  Tilietan  bLamn*  spiritual 
teocher  or  lord)  is  the  name  of  the  religion  pre- 
voiling  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia  It  is  Buddhism 
(q.  v.)  corrupted  by  S  ivaisrn  (q.  v.), and  by  Sliamaism 
(q.  v.),  or  spirit-worship.  As  ancient  Hmldhism 
knows  of  no  worship  of  God,  but  merely  of  an  ador- 
ation of  saint*,  the  latter  is  also  the  main  feature 
of  Lamaism.  The  essence  of  all  that  is  sacred 
is  comprised  by  this  religion  under  the  name  of 
dKon  mChhog  gSsum  (pronounced  Koiic/>o;/Mum), 
which  consists  of  the  'three  most  precious  jewels' — 
viz.,  *  the  Buddha-jewel,'  the  'doctrine-jewel.'  and 
'  the  priesthood-jewel.'  A  similar  triod  is  implied  by 
the  three  Buddhistic  formula) :  '  I  take  my  refuge 
in  Buddho ;  I  take  my  refuge  in  the  law  (or  doc- 
trine) ;  I  toke  my  refuge  in  the  congregation  (of  the 
priests),'  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  same  dogmatic 
importance  in  Buddhism  as  in  Lamaism.  where  it  ia 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  trinity, 
essential  unity.  The  first  person  of  "this  trinity  ia 
the  Buddha  ;  but  he  is  not  the  creator,  or  the  origin 
of  the  universe  ;  as  in  Buddhism,  he  is  merely  the 
founder  of  the  doctrine,  the  highest  saint,  though 
endowed  witli  all  the  qualities  of  supreme  wisdom, 
power,  virtue,  and  beauty,  which  raise  him  l«iyond 
the  pale  of  ordinary  existence.  The  second  jewel, 
or  the  doctrine,  is  the  law  or  religion— that  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  his 
actual  existence  after  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
Nirvana.  The  third  jew  el,  or  the  priesthood,  is  the 
congregation  of  the  saints,  comprising  the  whole 
clergy,  the  incarnate  as  well  as  the  non -incarnate 
representatives  of  the  various  Buddhistic  saints. 
The  latter  comprise  the  live  Dhyani-Buddhas,  or 
the  Butldhas  of  contemplation,  and,  U'.-ides,  all 
those  myriads  of  Bodhisattwas,  Pratycka-ltuddhae, 
and  pious  men,  who  liecame  canonised  alter  their 
death.  It  is  obvious  that  among  their  number  a 
purtion  only  can  enjoy  practical  worship;  but  the 
clergy,  as  the  visible  representative  of  these  saiuta, 
claim  and  receive  due  homage  at  all  the  religious 
ceremonies.  Inferior  in  rank  to  these  saints  are 
the  gods  and  spirits,  the  former  chiefly  taken  from 
the  Pantheon  of  the  S'ivait*.  The  highest  position 
amongst  these  is  occupied  by  the  four  spirit-kings— 
viz.,  Indm  (q.  v.),  the  god  of  the  firmament:  Yuma, 
the  god  of  death  and  the  infernal  regions;  Y<i mix- 
ta hi,  or  S'iva,  as  revenger  in  his  most  formidable 
sha]>e  ;  and  I'ai/ramna,  or  the  god  of  wealth.  The 
worship  of  these  saints  and  gods  consists  chiefly  in 
the  reciting  of  prayers,  aud  sacred  texts,  and  the 
,  intonation  of  hymns,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of 
i  music,  which  is  a  chaos  of  the  most  uuharmonious 
and  deafening  sounds  of  horns,  trunqwts.  and  drums 
of  various  descriptions.  During  this  worship,  which 
takes  place  three  times  a  day,  the  clergy  ^summoned 
by  the  tolling  of  a  little  ltell,  are  seated  in  two  or 
more  rows,  according  to  their  rank  ;  ami  on  special 
holidays,  the  temples  and  altars  are  decorated  with 
symbolical  figures,  while  offerings  of  tea,  flour, 
milk,  butter,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature-,  are 
made  by  the  worshippers  ;  animal  sacrihVe*  or  offer- 
ings entailing  injury  to  life  being  forbidden,  as  in 
the  Buddhistic  faith.     Lamaism  knows  especially 

•  The  small  letters  prefixed  to  the  initials  of  tho 
this  article  are  not  pronoun oed. 
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three  great  festivals.  The  Log  gStar,  or  the  festival 
t  :  tie  n»-w  year,  in  February,  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  of  spring,  or  the  victory  of  light 
sad  Wit-roth  over  darkness  and  coH.  The  Lamaiats, 
Lki  the  Buddhists  celebrate  it  in  commemoration  of 
the  r.rtj  >ry  ol  >tainod  by  tho  Buddha  K'Akyamuni,  over 
the  »ix  hen-tic  tejuhers.  It  lasts  fifteen  days,  and 
c-a«i*t«  (,-f  a  series  of  feasts,  dances,  illuminations, 
and  "ther  manifestations  of  joy ;  it  is,  in  short,  the 
Tu#tan  carnival.  The.  second  festival,  probably 
Hit-  ol.l»-irt  festival  of  the  Buddhistic  Church,  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  conception  or  incar- 
nation of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.  Tho  third  is  the  water ■ferixt,  in 
August  and  S<pt*>mber,  marking  the  commencement 
of  aatumn.  Baptism  and  conlirraation  are  the  two 
principal  sacraments  of  l^amaisra.  The  former  is 
adiiuuiati-red  on  the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth  ; 
the  latt.  r,  generally  when  the  child  can  walk  and 
speak.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  to  Tibetans  not 
a  religious,  but  a  civil  act ;  nevertheless,  the  Lamas 
know  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it 
is  frr*n  them  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have 
to  learn  tho  auspicious  day  when  it  should  be 
performed ;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete  the  act 
with  priyera  and  rites,  which  must  be  responded 
to  with  hand*>nie  present*.  A  similar  observation 
applies  to  th.-  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Tibetans. 
Properly  f»j»eakin<;.  there  are  none  requiring  the 
aaastance  of  the  clergy,  for  lamaism  does  not 
aDow  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Persons  distin- 
guished by  rank,  learning,  or  piety,  are  burned  after 
thfir  death  :  but  the  general  mode  of  disposing  of 
dr^il  l*>lt*-s  in  Tiln-t.  as  in  Mongolia,  is  that  of 
fxpTsinvf  them  in  the  open  air,  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey;  yet  it  is  tho  Lama  who 
nra»t  I*?  present  at  the  moment  of  death,  in  order 
to  superintend  the  projier  separation  of  Wly  and 
socl.  to  calm  the  departed  spirit,  and  to  enable  him 
to  he  rel*>ni  in  a  happy  existence.  He  must  deter- 
mine the  auspicious  day  and  hour  when,  atid  the 
auspicious  place  where,  the  corpse  is  to  he  exposed. 
The  most  lucrative  part  of  his  business,  however, 
i>  the  masses  which  he  has  to  perform,  until  the 
tool  is  released  from  Yama,  the  infernal  judge,  and 
ready  to  re-enter  into  its  new  existence ;  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  being  the  same  in  this  religion 
as  in  Buddhism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lamaism 
is  the  organisation  of  its  hierarchy.  Its  summit 
is  occupied  by  two  Lama  popes,  the  one  called 
Dalai  l» ma,  i.  e,,  Ocean-priest,  or  priest  as  wide  as 
the  ocean — he  resides  at  Potala,  near  H'lassa  -the 
other  bearing  the  titles  of  Ttxho  lama,  liogdo-tamfi, 
Ac,  and  officially  called  PanrhhtH  Kin  po  c/ihe, 
lib-rally,  '  the  right  reverend  great  teacher- jewel ' 
(i.  e..  preeioua  teacher) ;  he  resides  in  the  convent 
at  bK.ra  Shisa  Lhun  po,  near  gShiss  Ka  rTse.  In 
theorv.  both  (K>pes  have  the  same  rank  and  autho- 
rity, in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters ; 
but  as  the  Dalaidama  possesses  a  much  larger 
territory  than  the  other,  he  is  in  reality  much  more 
powerful.  Next  in  rank  are  the  Khtitnktit*,  who 
mav  be  compared  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cardiuals 
and  archbishops.  Tho  third  degree  is  that  of  the 
Khubtlghans  or  Hobdgbans—  which  Mongol  name 
is  more  frequently  given  to  them  than  the  Tibetan 
title  Jijanrj  cAAwo— a  translation  of  the  Sanscrit 
Bodhtaattwa.  Their  number  is  very  great.  These 
three  degrees  represent  the  clergy  that  claims  to 
he  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhistic  saints.  The 
Dalai -lama  and  the  Pan-chhen  were  in  their  former 
hve*  the  two  chief  diaciplea  of  the  great  Lamaist 
reformer  l>Ts>ng  kha  pa,  who  was  an  incarnation  of 
the  Bodhisattwa  Amit&bha,  or,  as  some  will  have 
it,  of  Manjns'rf  and  VajrarAn'i,  and  who  is  reputed 


to  have,  founded,  in  135!?  or  1357  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  present  system  of  the  Lama  hierarchy.  The 
Khutuktus  were  in  their  prior  existences  other 
Buddhistic  saint*  of  very  great  renown ;  and  the 
Khubilghans  are  those  reborn  hosts  of  saintly 
patrons  whom  the  temples  and  convents  of  Lamaism 
possess  in  boundless  numbers.  Up  to  the  en»l  of  last 
century,  the  clergy  of  these  various  classes  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  children  into  whose  bodies 
the  souls  of  their  departed  members  had  migrated. 
At  present,  however,  it  seems  that  the  emperor 
of  China  exercises  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
discovery  of  those  transmigrations  -  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  tilling  up  of  clerical  pouts — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  is  supreme  in 
the  case  of  determining  the  election  of  the  two 
highest  functionaries  of  this  theocracy.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  re-birth  of  a  departed"  Lama,  various 
means  are  relied  upon.  Sometimes  the  deceased 
had,  before  his  death,  confidentially  mentioned  to 
his  friends  where  and  in  which  family  he  would 
re-appcar,  or  his  will  contained  intimations  to  this 
effect.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  sacred 
books  and  the  official  astrologers  are  consulted  on 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  Dalai -lama  dies,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Pan-chhen  to  interpret  the  traditions  and 
oracles  ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  dies,  the  Dalai-lama 
renders  him  the  same  service.  The  proclamation 
of  so  great  an  event,  however,  as  the  metempsy- 
chosis of  a  Dalai-lama  or  Pan-chhen  is  preceded 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  child  that  claims  to 
be  in  jwssession  of  the  soul  of  either  of  these 
personages.  The  reborn  arch-saint,  usually  a  boy 
four  or  five  years  old,  is  questioned  as  to  bis  pre- 
vious career;  books,  garments,  and  other  articles, 
used  and  not  used  by  the  deceased,  are  placed 
before  him,  to  point  out  those  which  belonged  to 
him  in  his  former  life.  But  however  satisfactory 
his  answers  be,  they  do  not  yet  suffice.  Various 
little  bells,  required  at  the  daily  devotions  of  the 
Lama,  are  put  before  the  boy,  to  select  that  which 
he  did  use  when  he  was  the  Dalai-lama  or  Pan- 
chhen.  'But  where  is  my  own  favourite  bell?' 
the  child  exclaims,  after  having  searched  in  vain; 
and  this  question  is  perfectly  justified  ;  for,  to 
test  the  veracity  of  the  reborn  saint,  this  particular 
bell  had  been  withheld  from  him.  Now,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Dalai-lama  or  Pan- 
chhen  being  bodily  before  them :  the  believers  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  the  Lamas  who  successfully 
performed  all  these  frauds  join  them  in  announcing 
the  momentous  fact. 

Besides  these  three  classes  of  the  higher  clergy — 
representing  the  incarnate  existences  of  departed 
saints,  and  chosen,  therefore,  without  regard  to 
merit,  amongst  the  children  of  privileged  families — 
Lamaism  jKissesses  a  lower  clergy,  which,  having  no 
claim  to  incarnate  holiness,  recruits  its  ranks  on 
the  principle  of  merit  and  theological  proficiency. 
It  has  four  orders:  the  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters 
the  order  generally  in  his  seventh  or  ninth  year; 
the  assistant  priest;  the  religious  mendicant;  and 
the  teacher,  or  abbot  To  these  may  Ih«  added  two 
academical  or  theological  degrees,  and  also  two 
dignities,  conferred  by  the  sovereign  Lamas  on  those 
doctors  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  extra- 
ordinary aanctity  or  learning.  All  the  members 
of  those  orders  must  make  the  vow  of  celibacy, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them  live  in 
convents.  A  Lamaist  convent,  dOon  }»t,  eonsista 
\  of  a  temple,  which  forms  its  centre,  and  of  a  number 
j  of  buildings  connected  with  the  temple,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  meeting-rooms,  the  library,  refectory, 
dwellings,  and  other  spiritual  and  worldly  wants 
of  the  monks.  At  the  head  of  the  convent  is  a 
Khubilghan,  or  an  abbot,  the  latter  beiug  elected  b> 
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tho  chapter,  and  appointed  bv  the  Dalai-lama,  or 
the  provincial  Khuhilghan.  in  addition  to  these 
order*  of  monks  and  convents,  Lauuaism  has  like- 
wise its  nuns  and  nunneries. 

The  LamaiBt  bible  bears  the  name  of  bKa'  gjur 
(pronounced  Kanjur) — i.  e.,  '  translation  of  the 
words,'  of  the  Buddha.    It  contains  not  less 

than  1083  works,  which  in  some  editions  fill  102  to 
108  volumes  in  folio.  It  consists  of  the  following 
sections:  1.  'Dulha  (Sanscrit,  Vinaya),  or  discipline; 
2.  Sher  phjin  (Sans.  PrajnApArainitA),  or  philosophy 
and  metaphysics;  3.  Phal  rhhtn  (Sans.  Buddhavata 
Sangha),  or  the  doctrine  of  tho  Buddhaa,  their 
incarnations,  Ac. ;  4.  dKon  tirTaegt*  (Sans.  Ratna- 
kftt'a),  or  the  collection  of  precious  things ;  5.  mDo 
**De  (Sans.  Sutra),  or  the  collection  of  Sutras; 
fi.  Mjang  'dan*  (Sans.  NirvAna),  or  the  liberation 
from  worldly  pains;  7.  rfljud  (San*  Tantras),  or 
incantations,  Ac.  Besides  this  mass  of  works,  there 
is  a  very  voluminous  collection,  the  fm»  Tan  Vyur, 
or  the  translation  of  the  doctrine,  in  225  vols,  in 
folio;  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  lxaraess  canonical 
authority. 

The  oldest  history  of  Lamaism  is  slironded  in 
darkness.  For  its  growth  and  development  under 
tho  Mongol  and  Manju  dynasties,  see  the  article 
Tinrr. — The  best  work  on  Limaism  is  T.tiz 
Lamninrhe  ITiftarfhie  und  Kirc/tr,  von  Karl 
Friedrkh  Kotppsn  (Berlin,  1S59).  See  also  Hue, 
Somvnir*  dun  Voyage  dan*  In  Tarkn  ir,  If  Tibet  tt. 
la  Chin*  (Paris,  1852) ;  and  Karl  Hitter's  ErdkumU 
(vol.  iv.). 

LAMA'NTLN.   See  Manatee. 

LAMARCK,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine 
de  Monet,  Chevalier  i>e,  a  most  distinguished 
French  naturalist,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Barentin,  in  Picardy,  August  1,  1744.  Ho  was 
intended  for  the  church,  but  preferred  the  army. 
An  accidental  injury,  which  placed  his  life  in  danger, 
put  a  stop  to  this  career,  and  he  became  a  banker's 
clerk.  His  rirst  scientific  pursuit  was  that  of 
meteorology,  from  which  he  turned  to  botany,  and 
attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  classifica- 
tion, which  he  called  the  Analytical  System,  but 
which  met  with  little  acceptance.  In  1778,  he 
published  his  Flon  FrfiHptuit  (3  vols.),  which  was 
afterwards  made  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Dccan- 
dollo.  Shortly  after,  he  wa*  appointed  botanist  to 
the  king,  and  tutor  to  tho  son  of  Buffi  in,  with 
whom  he  visited  foreign  countries,  and  inspected 
their  botanical  collections.  He  also  contributed 
many  Iwtanical  articles  to  scientific  works.  After 
a  considerable  portion  oi  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  earliest  study  of  tetany,  L.  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  zoology,  and  in  1733  was  made  professor 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  lower  classes  of  ani- 
mals in  the  Jardin  d<*  Plant**.  He  rendered  very 
important  services  to  this  branch  of  science.  His 
greatest  work  iB  his  fjiitoirt  de»  Aninmux  tan* 
Yertihre*  (7  vols.  Paris,  1815-  1822;  2d  edition 
by  Deshayes  and  Milne- Edwards,  Paris,  1835,  Ac). 
In  his  Philosophy  Z<»jlo</upt>  (2  vols.  Paris,  1809), 
and  some  other  works,  he  indulged  in  extremely 
speculative  views,  some  of  which,  however,  are 
attracting  great  attention  in  the  scientific  world  at 
the  present  day.  L.  was  the  first  (if  wo  except  a 
few  obscure  words  of  Bntl'on  towards  the  close  of 
his  life)  to  set  forth  the  theory  of  the  '  Variation 
of  Species,'  which  has  been  recently  revived  by 
Darwin.  L.  died  20th  December  1829,  after  having 
been  for  seventeen  years  blind,  in  consequence  of 
small -pox. 

LA  MARMORA.  Alfonso,  Marqxis  pe,  a 
Sardinian  general  and  statesman,  born  17th  Novem- 
ber 1804.    In  1816  he  entered  the  mditary  academy, 


where  ho  received  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  artillery,  previous  to  leaving  in  1S23.  Ho 
was  speedily  promoted  to  l>e  adjutant-major,  and 
directed  his  special  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  regimental  gymnastics,  riding,  and  shooting,  and 
to  the  organisation  of  normal  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  the  private  soldiers.  In  1831,  having  obtained 
his  captaincy,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  great  military  establishments  both  of  Europe 
and  the  East  In  1845,  ho  became  major,  and  for 
his  distinguished  conduct  in  tho  national  war  of 
1848,  was  decorated  with  the  medal  of  valour. 
The  services  he  then  rendered  the  Sardinian  army 
removed  from  the  mind  of  Charles  Albert  n  preju- 
dice which  his  warm  advocacy  of  military  reform 
hod  aroused  in  the  kin£.  In  1849,  he  entered  the 
cabinet  as  Minister  of  War,  and  notwithstanding  his 
sincere  zeal  for  useful  reforms,  a  general  spirit  of 
censure  was  evoked  by  his  vigorous  efforts  to  displace 
from  the  Sardinian  ranks  the  Italian  refugees  who 
had  entered  the  regular  army.  In  1855,  he  withdrew 
from  the  ministry,  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Sardinian  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  tho  close  of 
the  war  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  the  Orand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
re-entered  the  ministry  in  his  former  capacity.  Ho 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  lHo!>,  by  which 
I/omlianly  was.  acquired  by  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  has  been  recently  appointed  military  governor 
of  Naples.  A  rigid  aiscipUnarian  and  zealous 
military  reformer.  La  M.  belongs,  by  his  political 
opinions,  to  the  conservative  Sardinian  party,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  party  of  progress,  to  whose 
irregular  military  combinations  he  is  strongly 
averse. 

LAMARTINE,  Alphonse.  was  born  at  Macon, 
21st  October  1792.  In  his  Memoir*  of  mif  Youth, 
he  has  given  us  a  touching  account  of  tne  hard- 
ships to  which  his  family  was  subjected  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  educated  principally 
at  the  college  of  the  Peres  de  la  Foi,  at  lielly.  On 
leaving  college,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in 
Italy.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  entered  tho 
army,  which,  however,  he  soon  quitted,  revisiting 
Italy  in  1818.  In  1S20,  apfieared  his  MfdiUitiont 
Poft'ujM*.  The  success  of  this  work  hel|»ed  to  ojwn 
up  for  him  a  diplomatic  career.  He  was  appointed 
attnrht  to  the  French  embassy  at  Naples,  and  on 
his  way  thither  married,  at  Geneva,  a  tteautifid  and 
accomplished  English  lady,  Miss  Birch,  whom  he 
had  met  the  year  before  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy. 
In  1823  appeared  his  Noun  He*  M>-diia>i<>n*,  and  in 
1824  he  K-came  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Flor- 
ence, An  unlucky  expression  whien  L.  liad  used, 
descriptive  of  the  Italians,  in  hi 4  Dwnier  Chant  de 
ChUde  II amid  (1825),  led  to  a  duel  between  him 
and  Colonel  Pepe.  Though  L.  was  wounded,  the 
result,  luckily,  was  not  serious.  In  1829  appeared 
the  collection  of  Jfarmonit*  Pottv/w*  ft  R>H>j\>H*fS. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  mcniWr  of  tho 
French  Academy.  After  the  revolution  of  18.'*), 
having  failed  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  Ch*nd>er 
of  Deputies,  he  set  out  in  1832  to  travel  in  tho 
East.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter  threw  a 
gloom  over  this  jieriod  of  his  life.  Receiving 
news,  when  at  Jerusalem,  of  his  election  by  the 
constituency  of  Bergues,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
Though  he  soon  U-came  a  noted  speaker  in  tho 
Chandler,  he  still  vigorously  pursued  his  literary 
studies.  In  1835,  he  published  on  account  of  his 
eastern  travels.  The  ffi«toiy  oftht  Oirondin*.  which 
originally  came  out  in  journals,  was,  in  1847,  pub- 
lished complete  in  8  vols.  It  had  unquestionably 
much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  great  events 
of  the  following  year.  When  the  Revolution  took 
place  in  February  IS48,  L  became  a  member  of  the 
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Provisional  Government  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the 
first  movements  of  the  new  republic.  Ten  depart- 
ments elected  him  as  their  representative  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  ;  he  was  also  chosen  one  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
.iod  enjoyed  for  some  montlia  an  immense  popu- 
larity ;  whilst  his  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct,  in 
crushing  the  mere  anarchic  insurrections  of  the  16th 
April  and  15th  May,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
prevented  great  evils.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  his  downfall ;  the  crowd  ltecame 
enraged,  the  assembly  hostile,  and  the  supreme 
jKiwer  passed  for  a  brief  period  into  the  hands  of 
I'jv.-iignac  (q.  v.).  Though  L.  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  but  few  votes  were  recorded  in 
!.w  favour ;  and  the  coup  <f rtnt  of  2d  Decern  tier 
1V>1  sent  him  back  to  private  life.  He  haa  since 
invi-n  himself  almost  wholly  to  literary  pursuit*. 
His  /liftoni  of  the  Jierolution  o/1848  had  ap|teared 
in  IS19.  It  was  followed,  in  1831-18S2,  by  his 
lUttory  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France; 
and  in  1So4,  by  the  History  of  Turkey.  He  has 
»!*>,  up  to  the  present  time,  contributed  largely  to 
several  journals.  L  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Frenchmen  of  hi.s  day,  and  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  writers  of  his  country.  His  style 
U  picturesque  and  fascinating,  but  its  effect  is 
often  marred  by  egotism  and  vanity. 

LAMASOOL,  or  LAMBS-WOOL,  an  old  Eng- 
lish beverage,  composed  of  ale  and  the  pulp  of 
roasted  apples,  with  sugar  and  spices.  The  name  is 
from  the  ancient  British  La  man  a)>hal,  the  day  of 
apples,  because  this  beverage  was  drunk  at  a  feast 
on  the  apple-gathering  in  autumn. 

LAMB,  Charles,  an  English  poet  and  essayist, 
was  l»rn  in  the  Temple,  on  the  18th  February  177-i, 
and  received  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  he  hail  Coleridge  for  a  school-fellow.  With 
Coh-ridce,  Wordsworth,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and  other 
dkstin •pushed  men  of  his  time,  he  lived  in  affectionate 
intimvy.  In  1792,  he  became  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  India  House ;  and  in  182.>  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  granted  by 
the  directors.  Hii  first  poems  ap|>eared  in  a  small 
volume,  in  which  venture  Coleridge  and  Lloyd 
wrre  his  jiartncrs.  In  1801,  he  published  John 
Wovdcil,  a  drama,  in  which  he  looks  upon  man  and 
nature  with  the  eye  of  an  Elizabethan.  His  E**ays 
of  Kli'i  were  originally  published  in  the  London 
Magazine.  L.  was  never  married ;  he  lived  with  an 
oidy  sister,  who  was  subject  to  insane  lit* — in  one 
of  which  she  killed  her  mother -and  for  whom  he 
cherished  the  tenderest  affection.  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  27th  Deeemlier  1834.  Since  his 
death,  Mr  Justice  Talfourd  published  two  volumes 
of  his  Lfttsrs  ;  and  these,  in  1848,  he  supplemented 
by  the  Final  Memorials,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  world  became  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his 
sister. 

The  poems  of  L  were  never  widely  read,  nor  are 
they  yet ;  his  reputation  rest*  entirely  U|kjii  his 
criticisms  and  his  Essays.  Tho  critical  remarks 
appended  to  hia  Specimens  of  Enyfish  Dramatic 
P:*im  are  of  the  highest  value,  while  his  Essay 
on  the  Genius  of  Ho>jarth  is  considered  by  many 
the  finest  critical  paper  in  the  language.  In  the 
qualities  of  grace,  quaintness,  and  a  certain  tender- 
ness of  humour,  '  a  smde  on  the  lip,  and  a  tear 
in  the  eye,'  the  Essays  of  EUa  are  unique  ;  the 
author  is  reflected  in  them  with  all  hia  whims,  his 
wit,  his  poetic  instinct,  his  charity,  and  his  odd 
ways. 

LAMBALLE,  Maria  Theresa  Locisa  oy  Savoy- 
Cariqman,  Princess  of,  a  victim  of  tho  French 


Revolution,  was  born  at  Turin,  8th  September  1749, 
\  and  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  Victor 
|  Amadeus  of  Carignan.  She  was  very  Itoautiful  and 
amiable,  and  was  married,  in  17*>7,  to  Louis  Alexan- 
der Joseph  Stanislaus  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Lam- 
Iwille,  who  soon  after  died,  a  victim  of  debauchery. 
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Marie  Antoinette.  At  the  time  of  the 
itteropted  flight  of  the  king  nud  queen,  Bhe  sought 
refuge  in  England,  but  returned  to  them  in  Feb- 
ruary 1792.  After  tho  events  of  the  10th  of  August, 
she  received  permission  to  share  the  captivity  of 
the  queen,  but  was  soon  separately  immured  in 
the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  on  ,'td  September  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  commanded  to 
swear  that  she  loved  lil>erty  and  equality,  and 
hated  the  king,  the  queen,  and  royalty.  '  The  first 
oath,'  she  replied,  4 1  will  swear,  but  the  rest  I  can- 
not :  my  heart  rebels  against  it.'  Many  of  those 
who  stood  by  were  anxious  that  she  should  escape, 
but  she  did  not  hear  the  advices  which  they 
addressed  to  her.  '  Let  inadanic  go ! '  said  the  presi- 
dent; and  at  this  signal  of  death  two  men  conducted 
her  to  the  door,  where  she  received  a  stroke  of  a 
sabre  on  the  hack  of  her  head,  when  blood  s|w>uted 
up,  and  her  long  hair  fell  down.  On  receiving  a 
K-cond  stroke,  she  fell,  and  the  murderers  tore 
her  Imdy  to  pieces,  placet  I  her  head  and  heart 
upon  pi  ken.  and  brutally  paraded  them  before  the 
windows  of  the  Temple,  where  tho  royal  family 
were  confined. 

LAMRF.AU'X.  a  cross,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  cross 

formed  in  the  upper  like  a  eiw*  pnttce,   

but  with  the  lower  limb  not  widened, 
luit  terminating  in  a  laViel  of  three 
points,  '  having,'  according  to  Sylvatius 
Morgan,  1  a  great  deal  of  mystery  in 
relation  to  the  ton,  whereon  the  first- 
l>orn  Sin  of  (led  did  .-.utter,  fending 
out  three  streams  from  his  hands,  feet,  Latnbeaux. 
and  aides.' 

LAMBERT,  Johann  nciNRicn,  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  was  l>orn  29th  August  1728, 
of  German  parentage,  at  Mlihlhaustn,  now  in  the 
I  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  France.  His  talents  aud 
application  to  study  having  gained  him  friends,  ho 
ootained  a  good  education,  and  made  remarkable 
progress  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  ami  oriental 
languages.  He  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  an 
office,  and  gradually  r<*»c,  till  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  1764,  summoned  him  to  Berlin,  and  mado  him 
a  mender  b>th  of  the  Council  of  Architecture 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  He  died  at 
Berlin,  2."ith  Scptemlier  1777,  leaving  Itchind  him 
the  renown  of  having  been  the  greatest  analyst  in 
mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics  that  the  18th 
c.  had  produced."  Ho  was  the  first  to  lay  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity 
of  light,  in  his  PluUometria  (Augsb.  1760),  and  he 
discovered  the  theory  of  tho  speaking-tube.  In 
philosophy,  and  particularly  in  analytical  logic,  he 
sought  to  establish  an  accurate  system  by  bringing 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  thene  subjects,  in  his 
Xeves  Oniaiion,  o<l< r  (r'tlniilrn  iibrr  die  Erforxr flung 
nnd  /},-.  ehvnn  des  Wahrm  (2  vols.  Leip.  1764).  Of 
his  other  works  we  may  mention  his  profound 
KastiHtlorfisrtu!  JirUft  id^r  die  Einrichluny  d?s  Wtlt- 
haw  (Augsb.  1761),  and  his  corresjwndenco  with 
Kant 

LAMBERT,  .Tons',  an  English  parliamentary 
general,  was  born  at  Kirkby-Malhamdale,  in  York- 
shire, JSepteml>er  7,  1619,  anil  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  l>ecam»  a  captain  under  Fairfax.  Ho 
fought  at  Marston  Moor,  at  Xaseby,  in  Scotland, 
and  at  Worcester,  but  did  not  acquire  importance 
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till  after  the  death  of  the  great  l*rotcctor,  when  he 
l>eoame  the  head  of  the  cahal  of  malcontent  officers 
•who  overthrew  the  feehle  administration  of  Richard 
Cromwell.  L  was  now  looked  njH.n  as  the  leader 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  or  extreme  republican  party  ; 
suppressed,  with  considerable  vigour,  the  royalist 
insurrection  in  Cheshire,  August  lGf>!>;  and  two 
months  afterwards,  dismissing  tlie  remnant  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  virtually  governed  the  country 
along  with  his  officers  under  the  title  of  the  '  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.'  For  a  brief  period.  htH  position 
was  considered  so  important,  that  Charles  II.  was 
advised  to  make  terms  with  him  by  marrying 
his  daughter.  The  counterplot  of  Monk,  however, 
frustrated  all  his  designs ;  and  on  the  22d  of  April 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  tried 
in  16G2,  and  liamahed  to  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  died  in  1G92. 

LA' M BETH,  a  parliamentary  Wough  of  Eng- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  London.  It  is  said  to 
cover  an  area  of  8S40  acres,  and  had,  in  1  St»  1 .  a 
pop.  of  294.883.  Besitles  Limbetli  Palace,  which 
lias  been  the  official  residence  of  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  for  several  centuries,  it  contains 
Astley's  Theatre,  the  site  of  the  once  famous 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  ami  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. It  returns  two  members 'to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

LA'M  BREQT7IX,  a  word  used  in  Heraldry  in 
three  senses :  1.  The  mantling  attached  to  the 
helmet,  and  represented  as  depending  over  the 
shield  (see  Mantling)  ;  %  A  Wreath  [q.  v.) ;  3.  The 
point  of  a  lal>el.    See  Label 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE.    See  Corn  Salad. 

LAME'GO,  an  old  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  is  situated  amid  rocky  moun- 
tains on  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  about  three 
miles  from  that  river,  and  forty-six  miles  east  of 
Oporto.  It  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral ;  and  there 
are  ancient  remains  lwth  Boman  and  Moorish.  Pop. 
9.1<>0. 

LAME'LLIBRANCHIA'TA,  a  class  of  acephal- 
ous molluscs,  all  of  which  have  bivalve  shells  (see 
Bivalve*),  and  which  respire  by  gills  in  the  form  of 
vascular  plates  of  membrane  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mantle.  Oysters,  cockles,  and  mussels 
are  familiar  examples.  The  adductor  muscle,  which 
closes  the  shell,  is  single  in  some,  double  in  the 
greater  numl>er.  More  important  differences  exist 
in  the  powers  of  locomotion  jmsaessed  by  Bome, 
and  denied  to  others.  Thus,  oysters  are  fixed  to 
one  spot  by  one  of  the  valves  of  the  shell;  but  most 
of  the  L  nave  the  power  of  moving  by  swimming, 
leaping,  or  burrowing  in  sand,  sometimes  in  more 
than  one  of  these  ways,  being  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose with  a  fleshy  muscular  organ  called  the  foot. 
Some,  as  mussels,  when  they  have  found  a  suitable 
place,  tix  themselves  there  by  a  J!>i**ii*  (q.  v.).  The 
mouth  of  the  L  is  jawleas  and  toothless,  and  all 
seem  to  depend  for  their  food  on  the  currents  of 
water  continually  brought  by  ciliary  action  into 
the  mouth.  They  all  seem  more  or  less  sensible 
to  light,  and  numerous  small  red  spits  on  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  of  some  are  supptsed  to  W 
eyes.  They  have  organs  of  hearing,  and  labial 
tentacles,  which  arc  8up|<osed  to  exercise  the  sense 
of  smelL 

LAMELLICO'RNES,  a  very  numerous  family  of 
coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section  Ptntamrra,  con- 
taining the  largest  of  the  beetles,  as  well  as  many 
species  remarkable  for  peculiar  conformations  of 
the  head  and  thorax.    The  three  last  joints  of  the 


antenna1  are  flattened  into  lamella*,  which  are  some- 
times  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  fan,  sometimes  like 
teeth  of  a  comb.  Many  of  the  L.  feed  on  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  but  some  on  leaves  or 
flowers ;  the  latter  are  generally  of  brilliant  metallic 


Lamcllicornis : 
Staf'BcrtIf  [I.utanut  ctrtw) 

colours ;  the  former,  black  or  brown.  The  larva?  are 
soft,  cylindrical,  with  six  small  legs,  and  the  lnsly 
always  curved.  Dung-beetles,  stag-beetles,  cock- 
chafers, kc,  belong  to  this  family. 

LAMELLIRO'STRES,  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
a  large  group  of  welv-footed  birds  (/'n/irn)/"/'*),  dis- 
tinguished by  a  thick  bill  having  tooth-like  himeUai 
at  its  edges,  apparently  more  for  the  purpose  of 
straining  water  from  the  food  than  of  masticating  or 
comminuting  it  The  Anatida  and  Mer>jid>e  (ducks, 
swans,  geese,  goosanders  and  mergansers)  constitute 
the  group  of  Lainellirostres. 

L AMEN N  A  IS,  FfiucrriS  Robert  i>e,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ]>olitico-religious  writers 
of  France  during  the  present  century,  was  l»orn  of 
a  family  engaged  in  the  shipping-trade  at  St  Malo, 
June  6,  17S2.  With  the  exception  of  some  instruction 
in  Latin,  which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother, 
L.  was,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  troubles,  almost 
entirely  self-taught.  His  early  turn  of  thought  was 
strongly  religious,  as  well  as  decidedly  literary;  and 
resisting  all  his  father's  effort*  to  tix  him  in  com- 
mercial  life,  he  pursued  a  literary  career,  ami  in 
1807  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  his  native  town.  His  tirst 
work,  published  in  the  next  year,  On  the  Stat*  of  the 
Church  in  France  ditrimj  the  IHth  Century,  is  written 
in  a  strain  of  high  orthodoxy,  and  directed  against 
the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  18th  c,  it* 
influence  still  subsisting  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
time.  A  few  years  later  having  meanwhile  taken 
the  clerical  tonsure  — he  produced,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  a  treatise  On  the  Tradition  of 
the  Church  on  the  Institution  of  Bithopx,  which  arose 
out  of  the  conflict  of  NaiHileon  witn  the  Holy  Sec 


as  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  France.  During 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  celebrated  Abbd 
Caron  ;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  he  entered 
the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  where  he  received 
priest's  orders  in  18lfl.  A  year  afterwards,  he 
published  his  most  celebrated  work  on  the  side  of 
orthodoxy,  An  AW'//  on  Indifference  in  IteHaioit, 
which  is  a  work  of  exceeding  acuteness.  and  of 
great  learning  and  brilliancy.  In  this  work,  how- 
ever, he  pushes  the  claim  of  anthority  to  such  a 
length,  and  makes  all  reasoning  resolve  itself  so 
completely  into  authority,  that  even  those  who 
agreed  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  were 
not  surprised  at  the  recod  by  which,  this  principle 
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of  authority  oucv  abandoned  in  his  after-conuict 
with  the  church,  his  niinil  rushed  into  the  op|K>site 
extreme  of  utter  and  unlimited  unbelief.  The 
celebrity  which  this  work  won  for  him  led  to  a 


i  on  the  part  of  the  jiope,  Leo  XII.,  to  pro- 
mote L.  to  the  cardinalate.  This  design,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  abandoned.  L's  political 
views,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  Restoration, 
had  been  bberaL  Nevertheless,  he  joined  himself 
to  a  powerful  and  active  section  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  royalist  and  church 
part}- — Chateaubriand,  De  Bonald,  Frayssinous,  and 
others,  the  organ  of  which  was  a  journal  named 
the  VoHjerraltur,  and  afterwards  the  Defcn#-:ur, 
and  the  Draptau  BUinc ;  but  he  rapidly  out- 
stripped the  news  of  moat  of  his  colleagues.  He 
«u  fined,  in  1824,  for  a  work  On  the  Hrlation* 
of  IltlvjioH  and  PMfic*.  After  the  revolution  of 
1S30,  while  ho  adopted  in  its  fullest  sense  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  j>eople,  ho  con- 
tinued a  zealous  adherent  of  the  faith  of  the 
chnreh  ;  au.l,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
ardent  young  friends,  all  of  whom  have  since 
ri$en  in  their  various  lines  to  distinction— Mon- 
talenibert.  Lacojdaire,  Gerbet,  and  others  — he 
established  a  journal  called  L'Arrmr,  the  aim  of 
•which  was  to  reconcile  liberty  and  religion.  The 
doctrines  of  this  journal  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  on  many  other  ]>opular 
topics,  gave  grave  offence  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  They  were  censured  by  the  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  in  1832 ;  and  L,  in  oWdience  to 
the  ]>apal  sentence,  discontinued  his  journal,  and 
professed  his  future  submission  tu  authority  ;  but 
from  this  date  bis  opinions  underweut  a  rapid 
change,  and  in  a  work  which  he  published  in 
the  year  1834,  and  which  obtained  an  immediate 
and  unprecedented  popularity  in  France,  Pamirs 
(Tun  VroyanL,  proclaimed  his  complete  and  irrecon- 
cilable rupture  with  the  church  of  which  he  had 
long  been  the  champion.  The  work  was  immedi- 
ately condemned  at  Koine  ;  but  it  ]>assed  in  France 
through  innumerable  edition*,  and  was  translated 
into  all  the  language*  of  Eurojie ;  and  the  author's 
reply  to  the  papal  condemnation  was  in  a  still  more 
pointedly  aggressive  work,  in  1836,  eutitled  Affaires 
de  Rome,  With  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  he 
now  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  opjiosite 
]*rtv.  His  successive  publications,  The  Book  of 
ike  People  (1837),  The  Country  and  the  Government 
(1840),  On  Jitligion  (1841),  The  Guide  of  Oie  First 
Aye  ilH44),  A  Voice  from  Prison  (1846),  were  but  so 
many  new  utterances  of  the  most  extreme  demo- 
cratic principles.  The  revolution  in  his  religious 
sentiments  was  equally  decisive  and  complete ; 
he  not  merely  ceased  to  be  a  lUnnanist,  but  even  a 
believer.  In  his  last  illness,  he  declined  all  religious 
ministrations ;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  27,  1854,  he  gave  directions  that  his 
interment  should  not  be  marked  by  any  religious 
ceremony.  He  also  directed,  by  his  will,  that  certain 
papers  which  he  left  ready  for  press  should  lie 
published  without  alteration ;  and  on  tho  refusal 
of  his  niece  to  surrender  these  pajtfrs,  a  suit-at- 
law  was  instituted,  which  terminated  in  an  order 
for  the  surrender  of  the  papers,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  tho  testator.  The  most  elaborate 
work  of  L's  latter  jieriod  is  his  Etquisse  <Tunc 
PhilomtjAie  (4  vols.  1840-1846). 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JKKKMIAH  (MtgiUatk 
Eeka ;  lxx.  Thrinoi),  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tcstameut,  containing 
laments  over  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  exile  of 
the  people,  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju<lah,  and  the  writer's  own 
woes.   These  laments  ore  five  in  number,  and  are 


'  closely  connected  in  regard  to  their  subject-matter; 
but  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  con- 

]  ceminu  their  artistic  relation  to  each  other.  Some, 
as  De  Wcttc,  Ewnld,  and  KeiL  have  tried  to  shew 
that  they  an?  really  parts  of  oue  poem  ;  others,  as 
Eichhorn  aud  lierthuldt,  that  they  were  originally 
quite  itide]H'tidcnt  and  isolated  elegies ;  while  a 
third  party,  as  Lowth  aud  Davidson,  hold  that 
there  is  a  certain  pervading  harmony  of  sentiment 
and  idea,  indicating,  probably,  that  they  were  com- 
posed by  the  poet-pmnhet  under  the  same  condition 
of  rebgious  feeling.  The  structure  of  the  laments 
is  very  artificial.  Most  critics  are  satisfied,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  tradition  which  makes 
Jeremiah  their  author  is  worthy  of  credence,  and 
that  they  were  all  written  by  him  shortly  after  the  • 
destruction  of  Jerusalem 

LAM  IN  ARIA.   See  Tangle. 

LAMINATION,  the  arrangement  of  rocks 
in  thin  layers  or  lamina?,  the  condition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  earth's  strata.  Shale  deposits 
exhibit  this  structure  very  plainly,  lieing  frequently 
easily  separable  into  the  thin  lamina;  in  which  they 
were  originally  dei>osited.  Shale  is  the  fine  sediment 
that  settles  down  at  the  bottom  of  some  tranquil 
or  slightly  moving  water.  The  lamina*  indicate 
interruption  in  the  supply  of  the  materials,  which 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  successive  tides,  by 
frequent  °r  j>eriodical  floods,  or  by  the  carrying 
medium  having  access  to  a  supply  of  different 
material,  passing,  e.  g.,  from  mud  to  sand,  aud  )>ack 
again  to  mud.  The  laniiiue  of  the  brick-clay  depo- 
sits are  separated,  in  many  places,  by  the  finest 
sprinkling  of  saud,  which  is  almost  invisible  in 
the  vertical  sections.  The  layers  are  occasionally 
obvious,  from  their  being  of  different  shades  of 
colour,  often  produced  by  the  bleaching  of  the 
layers  when  they  were  debited ;  but  frequently 
the  various  lamina?  of  a  l>cd  are  so  unite<L  and  the 
bed  so  homogeneous,  that  except  when  the  face  is 
exposed  to  weathering,  the  laminated  structure  is 
not  visible.  Thitt  condition  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  shortness  of  the  interruptions  in  the  depo- 
sit uot  permitting  the  solidification  of  any  of  the 
layers  until  all  was  debited,  wheu  tho  whole  set 
cohered  together  as  a  Bingle  bed. 

LA'MMAS-DAY,  the  1st  of  August,  is  one  of 
the  cross  quarter- days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in 
Englan«L  On  this  day,  which  is  the  feast  of  St 
I'etcr  ad  Yincula,  it  was  customary  in  early  times 
to  make  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest, 
and  hence  the  feast  took  the  name  of  lllafmvust 
(Ang.-Sax.,  loaf-mass  or  loaf-festival),  afterwards 
corrupted  into  Lammas.  In  Scotland,  it  is  the 
practice  with  farmers  to  pay  the  half  year's  rent 
due  at  Whitsunday  on  lemmas-day. 

LA'MMERGEIER  (Gypaito*  barbatus).  a  large 
bird  of  prey,  also  called  the  BkaRI>kd  Vclttre, 
Bearded  Griffin,  and  Gier  kaclf.  It  is  the  only 
known  species  of  its  genus,  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  vultures  and  eagles,  although  commouly 
ranked  among  the  Vullttridee,  to  which  it  approaches 
most  nearly.  The  full-grown  L  is  of  a  shining 
brownish  black  on  the  upper  (tarts,  with  a  white 
stripe  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather ;  the  head  is 
whitish,  with  black  Btripe*  at  the  eyes;  the  neck 
and  uiuhrjiart  of  the  Wly  are  rusty  yellow.  Iv 
is  4  feet  high  when  sitting ;  nearly  5  feet  long ;  and 
from  9  to  10  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  It  is  very 
bold  and  rajiacious,  Bwoopiug  down  on  hares,  laml>s, 
young  goats,  chamois,  &c,  and  sometimes  carrying 
off  children.  It  lives  on  animals  newly  killed,  eating 
I  carrion  only  when  pressed  by  necessity.  It  was 
J  once  pretty  common  in  the  Alps,  but  is  now  rare. 
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It  is  found  also  in  the  Pyrenees,  ami  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  South  America,  and  the.  north  of 


Liunmergcicr  (GypaFto*  barbatut). 

Africa,  and  will  soar  high  above  the  loftiest 
I  teaks. 

LAMMERMOO  RS,  a  range  of  low  hill*  in  Scot- 
land, running  in  an  cost- north -east  direction  for  one 
half  of  their  length  on  the  l>oumlary-linc  between 
East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  the  other  half  lying 
in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  former  connty, 
and  forming,  where  it  meets  the  German  Ocean,  a 
liold,  rocky,  and  dangerous  coast  The  L  send  off 
several  minor  ranges  southwards  into  Berwickshire. 
The  highest  summits  are  Lammer  Law  (1732  feet) 
and  Spartleton  (1534  feet). 

LAMORICIERE,  Ciikistoimib  Lfiox  Locis 
JccnAULT  DK,  a  French  general,  was  born  at 
Nantes,  5th  February  180ft.  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechuique,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
went  to  Algeria  as  n  lieutenant  of  engineers.  In 
1833,  he  became  chief  of  the  battalion  of  Zouaves  ; 
in  1835,  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  in  1837,  colonel. 
He  jtarticularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Constantinc.  In  1843,  he  was  a|>|>ointcd  a 
general  of  division  ;  in  the  following  year,  com. 
mauder  of  the  legion  of  Honour ;  and  in  1845, 
interim-governor  of  Algeria.  To  him  U-longs  the 
glory  of  concluding  the  war  in  Africa,  where  he 
nod  made  no  fewer  than  eighteen  campaigns,  by 
forcing  Abd-el-Kadcr  to  surrender  in  1847.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  February  1848,  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  proclaim 
the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  In  June 
1848,  he  commanded  the  attack  on  the  barricades, 
and  quelled  the  anarchic  tumults  of  the  Socialists. 
He  was  war- minister  during  the  government  of 
General  Cavaignac,  to  whose  republican  ]>arty  he 
afterwards  attached  himself  in  the  legislative 
Chamber  ;  but  l>eing  a  very  decided  oj>|>oncnt  of 
the  schemes  of  Louis  Najtolcon,  he  was  arrested 
on  the  occasion  of  the  roup  tTft<tt  of  2d  December 
1851,  and  at  first  imprisoned  in  Ham,  but  after- 
wards conveyed  out  of  France,  and  set  at  lilterty.  J 
He  has  since  lived  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  ' 
England.     During   his   exile,  the   great   aoldier  | 

n 


I  liecame  drvnut,  as  his  countrymen  phrase  it ;  ami 
when  the  Italian  war  of  independence  threaten.il 
the  safety  of  the  pope,  L  proceeded  to  Rome  in 
1ST.I),  and'  was  appointed  by  Pius  IX.  commander  of 
the  paiial  troops.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to 
Hiirrender  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Sardinian 
general,  Ciahlini,  at  Ancona. 

LAMP-BLACK,  the  soot  produced  by  burning 
resin,  turpentine,  pitch,  oil,  and  other  matters,  in 
such  a  manner  that  large  volumes  of  gmoke  arc 
formed  and  collected  in  properly  arranged  recep- 
tacles. Lamp-black  is  the  colouring  matter  of  black 
and  slate-coloured  paint-. 

Large  quantities  of  this  pigment  are  made  in 
Germany  by  bunting  the  refuse  resin  and  fragments 
of  fir  and  nine  trees.  The  combustion  is  carried  mi 
slowly,  and  the  dense  smoke  passes  up  a  long  line, 
at  the  ton  of  which  is  a  large  hood  made  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth.  In  this  ho«xl  the  carlton  is  dej.ositcd 
rapidly  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  an 
hour,  which  is  collected  by  lowering  the"  cloth  hood, 
and  shakiug  it  out  In  Great  Britain,  a  similar 
process  is  adopted ;  but  large  quantities  of  an  infe- 
rior kind  are  also  collected  from  the  rlues  of  coke- 
ovens;  anil  a  superior  kind,  known  as  bone  black,  is 
obtained  from  the  flues  of  kilns  in  which  bones  arc 
calcined  for  manure.  By  mixing  lamp-black  in 
various  proportions  with  white-lead,  every  grada- 
tion of  colour,  fmm  jet  block  up  to  slate  and  gray, 
can  be  easily  produced. 

LA'MPREY  {Prtr&myzon),  a  genus  of  cartil- 
aginous fishes,  Dermoptcrous  (q.  v.),  and  having 
a  circular  mouth  formed  for  sucking  (cydrmtomoun). 
They  are  of  eel-like  fonn,  and  have  no  scales.  The 
skeleton  is  very  soft  and  inqtcrfeet  The  tongue 
acts  as  a  piston  in  the  sucking  mouth,  which  ia 
armed  with  numerous  hard  teeth,  or  tooth-like 
tubercles.  There  are  seven  roundish  gill-orifices 
on  each  aide;  the  German  name  is  2stun  Augtn 
(Nine-eyes).  Lampreys  have  the  power  of  drawing 
in  as  well  as  of  expelling  water  through  the 
gill-orifices,  and  thus  respiration  is  carried  on 
even  when  they  are  firmly  attached  to  some  object 
by  the  sucking  mouth.  Lampreys  often  attach 
themselves  very  firmly  to  stones,  and  seem  to  rest 


Common  Lamprey  [Petromyzon  marinu*). 

with  the  ltody  floating  in  the  water ;  they  live  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  fishes,  the  skins  of  which  their 
teeth  readily  pierce,  and  which  are  unable  to  shake 
them  off.  They  eat  also  any  soft  animal  matter. 
The  species  arc  numerous,  and  are  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  seas  of  different  i>arts  of  the  world 
Some  of  them  are  |>eriodical  visitants  of  fresh  waters, 
as  the  Common  L  ( P.  nmrinus),  found  on  the  shores 
and  in  the  rivers  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  some- 
times attains  a  length  of  more  than  three  feet,  and 
is  often  two  feet  long.  It  ascends  rivers  in  the  latter 
part  of  spring  or  beginning  of  summer,  for  the 
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purpose  of  spawning.  It  was  formerly  in  the  highest 
for  the  table,  and  it  is  an  old  custom  for  the 


city  of  Gloucester  to  present  a  L  pie  annually  to 
the  stowreigu.    Worcester  is  also  famous  for  its  L. 


p>*s  and  potted  lampreys.  In  Scotland,  a  strong 
prejudice  exist*  against  the  lamprey. — The  L  of 
North  America,  although  very  similar,  is  said  to  be  a 
distiaet  sjiecie*  (P.  Americanu*). — A  smaller  species, 
thr  Kivek  L.  (P.  flueUitilu),  often  called  the  Lam- 
ln.  is  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
«i.  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  seldom 
than  15  or  18  inches  long,  blue  above,  silvery 
whit.-  U'ueath.  It  is  used  for  pies,  like  the  com- 
mon lamprey. — A  little  bloo<l  thrown  into  water 
» here  lampreys  are  sujiposed  to  be,  soon  attracts 
thvni  to  the  sjx.it.  Tliey  are  caught  by  baskets  and 
other  trap*,  like  eels.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
living  f'<r  tLays  in  a  damp  place,  out  of  the  water. 

LAMPS  are  contrivances  in  wliich  to  burn  any 
light-giving  material,  ami  so  make  use  of  its  ilium- 
mating  [Miwer.  The  most  primitive  lamps  were 
probably  the  skulls  of  animals,  in  which  fat  was 
burned ;  ami  certain,  sea-shells  formed  admirable 
Lunf  ■»  for  those  to  whom  they  were  attainable, 
at  the  present  time,  occasionally  may  l>e  seen 
idiil  in  the  cottages  of  Zetland,  shells  of  the 
•  roaring  buckle1  (Fum*  antupius,  q.  v.),  which  form, 
perhaps,  the  most  aucient  kind  of  lamp  in  existence. 

When  pottery  and  metal  began  to  be  used,  the 
principle  of  these  natural  lamps  was  for  a  long  time 
retaiued,  as  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Romm  lamps  (tig.  1),  and  in  the  stone  cups  and 
U-xt-s  of  northern  nations.  The  invention  of  lamps 
attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  but  it  is  far 
probable  they  received  it  from  the  older 


Fig.  L 

rivQisation  of  India.  Herodotus  (ii.  c.  62)  reminds 
us  of  the  Chinese  feast  of  lanterns,  by  .-peaking  of 
the  feast  of  lamps  at  Sals,  in  Egypt.  Such  lamps  as 
that  in  fig.  1  were  called  It/cJuia  by  the  Greeks,  and 
luerrutr  by  the  Romans,  and  various  modifications  of 
the  form  "are  frequently  found  in  the  ruins  of  Greek 
and  Roman  cities  ;  very  considerable  numbers  have 
been  obtained  from  the  excavations  of  Tarsus  and 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  principle  iu 
all  i*  the  same.  At  first,  these  luceriue  were  made 
of  uu  glazed  pottery,  and  only  with  one  wick- 
hole  ;  but  better  material  and  more  elaborate  forms 
were  introduced,  and  their  light  -giving  power  waa 
increased  by  their  being  mode  to  hold  several 
•wicks,  from  two  to  twelve.  The  wick  used  in  this 
lamp  was  generally  made  of  flax-tew,  sometimes, 
however,  of  rushes  and  other  vegetable  fibres. 

Amongst  the  northern  nations  of  antiquity,  lamps 
were  in  use,  but  the  difference  of  climate  necessi- 
tated a  different  kind  of  lamp.  The  limpid  oils  of 
the  present  day  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  and 
Saxon  forefathers ;  besides,  the  cold  winters  would 
have  solidified  them,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  wick,  if  arranged  as  in 
the  old  Roman  and  Greek  lucerne.  The  solid  fat 
of  rarious  animals  was  their  chief  illuminating 
material,  except  on  the  sea-coast,  where  seal  and 
whale  oil  occasionally  helped  them.  Small  open 
pots,  afterwards  exchanged  for  metal,  were 


used,  and  being  j>artly  filled  with  grease,  a  wick 
was  thrust  down  through  the  middle,  and  being 
lighted,  consumed  the  fat  as  it  melted.  Stone  cujw 
of  this  kind  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere :  in  principle,  they  are  the  same 
as  the  padellc,  used  in  Italian  illuminations,  and 
the  old  grease -pots,  which  formed  the  foot-lights  of 
our  theatre*  not  many  years  since,  and  which  may 
still  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  travelling-shows 
at  country  fairs.  The  Esquimaux  form  square 
boxes  of  soap-stone,  ami  use  them  in  the  same  way. 

No  great  improvement  took  place  iu  the  con- 
struction of  lamps  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Taste  had  been  shewn  in  the  designs,  but 
the  principle  remained  the  same ;  a  wick  sucking  up 
oil  from  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp  to  supply  itself 
during  combustion,  and  nothing  more,  if  we  except 
the  improvement  ctFected  bv  the  invention  of  M. 
Argand  in  1784  See  Akoanp.  In  lh<>3,  M.  Carcel, 
another  Frenchman,  made  an  excellent  improvement 
on  the  lamp  by  applying  clock-work,  which  acts  by 
raising  the  oil  up  tubes  in  connection  with  the  wick, 
so  that  the  latter  is  ke[>t  continually  -  .iked.  If 
properly  managed,  this  is  jierhajts  the  best  of  all 
oil-lami*.  as  it  will  keep  up  a  well  sustained  and 
brilliant  light  for  seven  or  eight  hour*,  and  the  light 
rather  increases  than  otherwise  as  the  lamp  burns 
and  becomes  warmer,  thereby  rendering  the  oil  more 


Fig.  2. 


limpid.  But  the  Carcel  lamp  has  two  dis 
it  is  expensive,  and  is  easily  disar 
it  has  never  become  common. 

The  greatest  improvement  ever  effected  in  oil- 
lamps  was  in  the  so-called  French  moderator  (tig.  2), 
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which  combine*  the  greatest  amount  of  illuminating 
power  with  elegance  of  form,  easy  management, 
and  general  economy.  Its  body  is  a  cylinder,  B, 
usually  about  8  inches  in  height  by  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  lower  part  of  which  contains  the  store  of 
oiL  On  the  top  of  the  oil  rests  a  piston,  P,  which  is 
constantly  pressed  down  by  a  spiral  Bpring  situated 
between  it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  piston  is 
represented  in  the  figure  as  resting  on  the  bottom. 
Through  the  piston  is  inserted  a  Bniall  tube,  which 
passes  up  to  the  burner  at  tho  top  ;  and  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  on  the  piston  causes  a  constant  stream 
of  oil  to  rise  up  through  this  tul>e  aud  feed  the  wick, 

C.  What  is  not  consiuned,  flows  over  the  burner, 

D,  and  back  into  the  barrel  nl>ove  the  piston.  It  is 
alwve  the  piston  also  that  fresh  oil  is  introduced. 
When  tho  piston  lias  reached  the  bottom,  it  is 
wound  up  again  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  E ;  and  a 
vacuum  Ving  thus  formed,  the  oil  above  it  is  forced 
to  the  underside  through  a  valve-kind  oi  contrivance 
round  its  edge. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  machine  the  flow  of  oil 
will  lie  greatest  when  the  piston  has  been  newly 
wound  np,  and  the  spring  is  at  its  greatest  tension. 
This  inequality  is  regulated,  or  iwxUratsd  —hence 
the  name  of  the  lainp—  by  an  extremely  ingenious 
contrivance.  Hie  tube  through  which  the  oil 
ascends  (represented  in  fig.  3  ou  an  enlarged  scale) 
consists  of  two  jiartti— a  narrower,  ft,  fixed  to  the 
piston,  and  rising  with  it,  and  a  wider,  c,  fixed  to 
the  burner,  and  forming  a  sheath  into  which  the 
other  ascends.  Within  the  upper  tulie  is  placed  a 
rod  or  wire,  G,  which  descends  so  as  to  enter  only  a 
short  way  into  the  tube  ft,  when  the  latter  is  drawn 
down  to  the  full,  as  represented  in  the  figure  Now, 
the  effect  of  the  rod  within  the  narrow  tube  at  r  is 
to  retard  the  jiassage  of  the  oil ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  effect  will  bo  greater  the  further  the  tube 
h  U  pushed  up.  because  the  narrow  part  is  then 
made  longer.  The  ol>struetion  thus  increases  and 
diminishes  with  the  force  of  the  spring,  and  the  flow 
of  oil  is  rendered  equable. 

The  use  of  oil  damps  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  rapid  extension  of  gas  works,  and  by  the 
invention  of  lamps  to  burn  camphine,  which  is 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  aud  the  various 
kinds  of  naphtha  petroleums  and  paraffine 
oils. 

These  lamps  require  to  lie  formed  so  as 
to  iusure  perfect  combustion  of  the  material, 
for  which  purpose  the  reservoir  of  fluid  is 
placed  much  below  the  flame,  aud  the 
wick  passes  into  it  and  sucks  it  up  by 
capillary  attraction.  The  glass  chimney 
which  surrounds  the  wick  is  always  made 
very  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  top,  with 
an  enlargement  round  the  flame  (fig.  4). 
This  figure  insures  a  great  indraught  of 
air  at  the  bottom,  which  keeps  the  com- 
bustion so  perfect,  that  in  a  well-made 
Fig.  4.  lamp  the  smoke  is  imjierceptible  ;  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  an  arrangement  surrounding 
the  wick-tube  for  admitting  air,  aud  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  the  flame.  These  lamps  give  a 
most  brilliant  light ;  and  as  they  not  only  have 
greater  illuminating  power,  but  are  of  cheap  con- 
struction, and  are  very  economical  in  other  respects, 
they  bave  come  into  very  extensive  use.  Much 
care  ib  required,  however,  in  the  selection  of  the 
fluid  to  be  burned ;  some  of  the  newly  discovered 
petroleums  and  rock-oils  are  so  very  inflammable 
and  explosive,  that  their  use  is  dangerous.  That 
made  from  the  Torbauehill  coal  is  free  from  danger, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  burning. 

LAMP-8HKLL  ( Terthraluht),  a  genus  of  brachio- 
i  (see  Bbachioi-oda),  having  a  deUcate 


shell,  of  which  one  of  the  valves  is  larger  and 
more  convex  than  the  other,  prolonged  backwards, 
into  a  kind  of  beak,  which  is  pierced  by  a  hole 
or  fissure-  Internally,  there  is  a  delicate  bony 
framework,  of  two  branches,  attached  to  the  dorsal 
valve,  by  which  the  arms  (see  Brachiopoda)  are 
sup|>orted.  This  is  called  the  hop,  and  often  by 
shell- collectors  the  airrinyt-xpriifj.  It  is  well  seen 
in  many  fossil  Tertbratultc  The  recent  species  are 
numerous,  and  very  widely  distributed  from  tho 
polar  to  the  tropical  seas;  the  fossil  species  are 
extremely  numerous. 

LAMPY'KIS  and  LAMPY'RID^E.  See  Glow- 

WORM. 

LA'NARK,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh 
and  market-town  of  Scotland  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  an  elevation  rising  from 
the  Clyde,  30  miles  south-Mist  of  Edinburgh.  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  ben-,  in  978, 
Keiiueth  IL  assembled  a  parliament,  or  meeting 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Little  trade  is  here 
carried  on  ;  but  the  town  derives  some  support 
from  the  uurnliers  attracted  to  this  district 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  L. 
unites  with  Hamilton  and  three  other  burghs  in 
sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1861) 
5384.— About  a  mile  to  the  south,  lies  the  manu- 
facturing village  of  Nkw  Lanark  (jtop.  1396), 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  RoWrt  Owen's  exjieri- 
ment  (1815  —  18*27)  for  tho  social  improvement  of 
the  working-classes. 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  CLYDESDA  LE,  an  inland 
county  of  Scotland,  lies  west  of  the  shins  of  Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow,  and  Peebles.  Its  length  is  54 
miles,  and  width  34  miles.  Its  area  is  SS'J  square 
miles,  or  568,867  acres,  of  which  there  are  under 
cultivation  321,568  acres.  This  county  is  sub- 
divided into  up|»er,  middle,  aud  lower  wards.  Tho 
first  of  these  comprises  more  than  one-half  of  tho 
county,  and  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  hills 
and  moorish  ground ;  the  second  contains  alw.ut 
160,000  acres,  much  of  which  is  unprofitable;  the 
third,  which  contains  the  city  of  Glasgow,  is  nearly 
all  cultivated,  although  very  little  of  the  soil,  unless 
that  liordering  on  the  Clyde,  is  of  first  quality.  The 
principal  bills  are  the  Lowthers,  which  rise  in 
Green  Hill  to  the  height  of  2403  feet ;  Tiutock  is 
2335  feet  high.  In  the  up|»er  ward  is  the  village 
of  Lcadhills,  which  is  1323  feet  above  sea-level, 
being  the  highest  inhabited  place  in  Scotlan.L  This 
county  possesses  great  mineral  wealth.  There  are 
upwards  of  150  collieries,  and  13  iron-works,  having 
nearly  90  furnaces  in  blast.  The  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  and  woollen  factories  (described  in  the  article 
Glasgow)  ore  very  extensive,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in  tho 
country.  The  county  is  watered  principally  by  the 
Clyde  (q.  v.)  and  its  affluents.  L.  was  famous  for 
its  orchards  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  They  yielded,  early  in  the  prescut  century, 
as  much  as  £8000  yearly,  but  have  latterly  fallen 
off;  and  the  ground  is  more  profitably  employed 
in  producing  gooseberries,  vegetables,  4c,  for  tho 
Glasgow  market.  Tho  climate  of  L.  is  moist,  and 
in  many  of  the  lower  districts  mild  and  genial,  but 
often  cold  and  boisterous  in  the  high  grounds.  It 
is  not  in  general  well  smted  for  raising  grain-crops  ; 
but  much  of  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  rearing 
of  stock  and  for  dairy  purjioscs.  In  1S57,  the  num- 
ber of  occupants  of  land  was  2931,  and  the  total 
acreage  under  rotatiou  was  321,568  ;  of  which  there 
were  8363  acres  of  wheat,  averagiug  37  bushel*  lj 
pecks  ]>cr  acre  ;  2142  barlev,  36  bushels  34  |tecks ; 
57,041  oaU.  36  bushels  31  pecks;  11,934  acres  tur- 
nips, averaging  17  tous  1 J  cwta.  per  acre ;  aud  8253 
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•errs  potatoes,  4  tons  9\  cwts.  Of  live-stock,  the 
timers  were — horses,  8583  ;  cattle,  fly,  108;  sheep, 
174.740  :  swine.  8O0G  ;  total  stock,  250,440.  L.  cou- 
-  55  parishes.  It  is  amply  supplied  with  rail- 
good  roads  in  almost  every  direction. 
Glasgow,  L  contains  the  royal  burghs  of 
T  aiuirl  winch  is  the  rouuty  town,  auil  Rutherglen, 
th-_-  of  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  &c.    L.  sends  one 

CK?»oU-r  to  parliament ;  constituency,  5202.  The 
pop.  in  IS61  was  631,506. 

LA'N  CASH  IRE,  one  of  the  largest  and  the 
K«t  populous  counties  in  England,  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  hy  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Irish 
Sea;  on  the  N.  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Cheshire.  Area,  1,219.221  statute 
acres.  Fuji  'J.420.44JI  Increase  in  ten  years,  from 
lSi>l  fct  1-61,  411,843  souls.  Annual  value  of  pro- 
J*rty,  ineluiling  railways  and  canals,  rated  under 
tchrd.de  A.  iii  IS57.  £10,458.243;  annual  value  upon 
which  direct  taxes  were  paid  in  1837,  including  pro- 
perty. Lau<L  occupiers,  and  income  taxes.  £23,321,000. 
An  outlying  |K>rtioei  of  the  county,  called  Furuess, 
wh"^  jiitate.^t  length  is  25  miles,  and  greatest 
breadth  |i»  miles,  is  separated  from  the  main  portion 
by  Morecambe  Bay.  The  larger  division  is  inter- 
sected in  the  north  anil  east  by  branches  of  the  hill 
nr»v  m  wht^h  runs  nouthward  through  the  counties 
<k  York  and  Derby,  while  Funics*  lias  on  its  eastern 
lordtr  the  Cumbrian  range.  Towards  the  coast  on 
th-.>  wt-st  the  surface  is  flat,  particidarly  in  the 
lamer  division,  with  a  curving  outline  mid  large 
strctoho*  of  sand,  over  which  in  various  places  the 
sea  s-^tus  to  be  extending  its  dominion.  The  chief 
river*  are  the  Mcrsev,  Ribble.  Lune,  Winster. 
L  vph,  iiinl  Dnddon,  all  of  which  enter  the  Irish 
Sea  by  estuaries  more  or  leas  important;  More- 
eambe  Bay,  being  the  chief  indentation.  The 
t 'dm  ate  is  'moist,  but  mild,  the  soil  being  peaty  in 
the  n  pi  and  districts,  but  a  fertile  loam  for  the  most 
part  in  the  flats.  Oats  ami  potatoes  are  general 
tro^F" ;  wheat  also  grows  well  in  the  southern 
divi»n«>n.  Coal  is  tlie  chief  mineral  product  (the 
coal-field  l*?ing  estimated  at  400  square  miles  in 
extent >;  lead  and  copper  also  occur,  and  iron  is 
plentitul  in  Furneas.  The  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  canal*  and  railways,  which 
eoon«*ct  thf  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial 
centres.  See  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Pkkston. 
BLvncBrRN".  &c  L.  is  famous  for  its  immense 
cotton  manufactures,  which  employ  315,030  persons 
alm:**t  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1800  was  2,392.000  bales 
of  40O  lbs.  each,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 
about  £80.000,000,  of  which  about  £50,000,000 
worth  wa*  exported.  L.  returns  five  members  to 
parliament  for  the  county,  and  twenty-two  for 
boroughs  within  the  county.  The  district  of 
Furneas  presents  many  attractions  to  the  tourist 
On  it?  north-eastern  border  stretches  the  beautiful 
lake  Windtrmere,  westward  from  which  is  Easth- 
w&ite  Water ;  and  further  west,  Goniston  Lake,  and 
the  *  Old  Alan  of  Coniston,'  with  a  height  of  2577  feet 
In  the  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Duddou  and 
Leven  is  F  urn  ess  Abbey,  a  noble  ruin,  the  effect 
of  -which  is  enhanced  by  the  picturesque  beauty 
ai  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  The  abbey  was 
founded  by  Stephen,  Earl  of  Mortajpe  or  Mortoil, 
and  after  wan  La  king  of  England  in  1127.  The 
church  is  287  feet  long,  the  nave  70  feet  broad. 
In  the  township  of  Whalley,  in  the  east  of  L,  is  a 
very  old  churcii,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  three 
crosses,  apparently  of  Saxon  origin.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  about  the  same  age  as 
FuraeM.  A  few  miles  from  Whalley  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurst  The  educational 
endowments  of  L.  amount  to  upwards  of  £40,000 


per  annum,  nearly  £12,000  of  which  l>clongs  to 
grammar-schools. 

LA  NCASTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport  of  England,  capital  of  Lanca- 
shire, is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lune,  near  the  mouth  of  tliat 
river,  ami  230  miles  north-north-west  of  I,ondotL. 
The  ancient  castle,  which  overlooks  the  town, 
is  now  used  as  a  county  jail  and  court  house.  The 
houses  are  built  of  the  freestone  quarried  in  the 
vicinity,  and  though  the  streets  are  narrow,  the 
town  is  neat  and  well  built.  The  Luue  is  hero 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  rive  arches,  and  by  an  aque- 
duct carrying  the  Lancaster  Canal  across  the  river. 
The  town  contains  numerous  scientific,  benevo- 
lent, and  educational  institutions.  There  is  some 
trade  iu  coal  and  limestone.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  furniture,  cotton,  silk,  tible-baize,  Ameri- 
can leather,  cloth,  a  id  cast-iron  work.  L  returns 
two  me"il>erst  t>  the  House  of  Commons.  In  18C2, 
2423  vessels,  of  302,583  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  jiort  Pop.  (1801)  of  parliamentary  borough, 
10,005. 

LANCASTER,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania.  United 
States  of  America,  68  miles  (by  rail)  west  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railway.  The 
Concstoga  river,  made  navigable  by  dams  and  locks, 
runs  through  the  city,  and  supplies  it  with  coal 
and  lumber.  It  has  a  large  court-house  ami  prison, 
a  theatre,  20  churches,  Franklin  ami  Marshall 
College,  high-school,  1  daily  and  0  weekly  papers, 
3  cotton  factories,  iron  foundries.  Ac.  It  is  jiarti- 
cularly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles. 
Pop.  (1860)  17,60a 

LANCASTER,  DrrnY  of.  L.  is  a  duchy  and 
county  palatine  (see  Palatine)  of  England,  created 
by  royal  charter,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
Durham  aud  Chester.  Edward  III.,  ou  the  death  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conferred  the  duchy  on 
John  of  Gaunt  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Rosea,  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV.  both 
endeavoured  so  to  settle  the  duchy  that  it  should 
descend  tu  the  heirs  of  their  body  apirt  from  tho 
crown,  and  continue  with  them  in  the  event  of 
their  losing  the  latter.  The  result  of  these  several 
attempts  has  been  the  preservation  of  the  duchy  as 
a  separate  possession  in  order  and  government,  but 
united  in  point  of  inheritance.  The  revenues  of  tho 
duchy  form  no  jwirt  of  those  hereditary  revenues  in 
lieu  of  which  the  Civil  Li»t  (q.  v.)  was  granted.  The 
net  proceeds  are  jKiid  over  to  the  Privy  Purse,  and 
wholly  exempted  from  parliamentary  control,  except 
that  the  annual  account  for  receipt  and  expenditure 
is  presented.  The  couuty  palatine  forms  only  a 
portion  of  the  duchy,  which  includes  considerable 
estates  not  within  tho  county  palatine.  There  is  a 
cliancellor  of  the  duchy  (i.  e.,  of  the  part  of  it  which 
does  not  lie  within  the  county),  ana  of  the  couuty 
palatine,  which  two  offices  are  generally  united. 
The  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  held  at  Westminster, 
and  presided  over  by  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  or 
his  deputy,  exercises  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of 

auity  relating  b>  the  lands  of  the  duchy.  The 
ministration  of  justice  has  recently  been  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  rest  of  England.  The  office  of 
chancellor  is  a  (wlitical  appointment  which  it  is  the 
practice  to  confer  on  a  statesman  of  oiuineuce,  fre- 
quently a  member  of  the  cabinet  who  is  ex|)ccted 
to  devote  his  time  to  such  larger  questions  occupying 
the  attention  of  government  as  do  not  fall  within 
other  departments.  The  emoluments  of  the  office 
are  about  £2000  per  annum  By  17  and  IS  Vict  c 
12,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  with  the  two  lords 
justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  form  the  Palatinate 
Court  of  Appeal 
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LANCASTER— LANCERS. 


LANCASTER,  Sik  James,  the  first  English 
navigator  who  commanded  a  llwt  lK<tin<l  for  the 
East  Indies,  Bailed  from  Plymouth,  10th  April  1591. 
In  1600.  the  newly  constituted  Hunt  India  <  'tun /amy 
intrusted  him  with  their  tirst  expedition,  L  having, 
in  the  course  of  his  voyages,  collected  a  manlier  of 
Valuable  documents  in  sup|>ort  of  the  existence  of  n 
north-west  passage,  the  government,  acting  on  his 
advice,  sent  out  an  exjieditioa  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cover it.  They  discovered  a  strait  in  7-C  N.  lat, 
which  was  named  by  Ratlin  Lancaster  Sound,  in 
honour  of  Lancaster.  L  was  created  a  baronet 
for  his  services,  and  died  in  1(W0.  The  history  of 
his  voyages  has  been  preserved  by  Makluyt  and 
Purch;is. 

LANCASTER,  Josepii.  See  Bkli,  Andrew, 
and  Mutual  Instruction. 

LANCASTER  GUN',  a  species  of  rifled  cannon, 
which  has  lieen  partially  adopted  in  the  British 
Bervice.  When  the  great  difficulty  of  rifling  heavy 
ordnance  to  an  extent  to  give  a  sufficient  rotary 
motion  to  the  projectile  became  apparent,  Mr  Lan- 
caster devised  a  plan  by  whieh  grooves  might  lie 
disj»ensed  with  altogether.  Instil  of  a  strictly 
circular  bore,  he  gave  his  gun  an  elliptical  bnre,  the 
ellipse  being  of  very  small  eccentricity.  The  major 
axis  was  not  in  one  plane  frern  end  to  end  of  the 
gun,  but  was  made  to  revolve  in  the  length,  until  it 
had  moved  round  one-fourtli  the  periphery  of  the 
ellipse.  The  projectiles  are,  of  course,  elliptical 
also  ;  elongated,  and  somewhat  pointed  in  front. 
When  the  shell  is  projected,  it  must  follow  the  twist 
in  the  l>ore,  and  tho  rotary  motion  thus  imparted 
is  retained  to  the  end  of  the  range.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  explained  under  Riri.F.n  Ordnance, 
Several  Lancaster  guns  were  employed  at  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  and  some  of  them  burst.  Rut  these 
were  scarcely  fair  specimens,  being  service  8-inch 
guns  (with  circular  liore)  bored  to  Mr  Lancaster's 
elliptical  standard,  and  therefore  weakened.  The 
wrought-iron  guns  on  his  social  model  promise, 
however,  more  certain  results,  which,  as  exju-riments 
are  still  in  progre**,  will  be  better  given  under 
Rifled  Ordnance 


LANCASTER  HERALD,  one  of  the  six 
of  England,  rati  k  in  u  second  in  jioint  of  seniority. 
His  office  is  said  to  have  lieen  instituted  by  Edward 

III.  ,  in  the  ,'J4th  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  created 
bis  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  l-aiicanter.  Henry 

IV.  raised  Lancaster  to  the  dignitv  of  a  king-at-arms. 
Edward  IV.,  after  reducing  him  Lack  to  the  status 
of  a  herald,  alwkshed  his  office,  which  was  revived 
by  Heury  VI L 

LANCASTER  SOUND,  a  western  inlet  of 
Ratlin's  Bay,  in  lat.  74J  N.,  and  extending  from 
80"  to  87°  W.  lone.  Though  this  opening  into  the 
polar  ocean  was  discovered  by  Baffin  himself,  as  far 
back  as  1616,  yet  it  lay  virtually  neglected  for 
more  thau  200  years.  At  length  Parry,  in  181°, 
penetrated  through  it  into  Barrow's  Strait,  and, 
beyond  it,  to  the  North  Georgian  Islands. 

LANCE  differed  from  Kjtcar  or  javelin  in  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  thrown,  but  to  Ih>  thrust  at 
the  enemy  by  force,  of  hand,  and  with  the  impetus 
acquired  by  speed,  and  thus  was  most  effective  in 
the  hands  of  a  mounted  soldier.  Hence  the  lance 
was  the  favourite  arm  with  knights  for  commencing 
a  combat;  it  was  of  tough  ash.  of  considerable 
length,  weighted  at  the  end,  and  held  not  far  from 
the  hilt.  See  Tournament.  In  modern  warfare, 
the  lance  is  a  long  rod  of  tough  ash,  with  an 
iron  point,  and  usually  a  coloured  flag  near  it  It 
is  the  offensive  arm  of  Lancers  (q.  v.). 

LA'NCELET  {Aniphioxut,  or  Brandtiostoma),  a 
genua  of  Derinopterou*  (q.  v.)  fishes,  of  very  remark- 


able organisation,  far  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
vertebrate  animals,  connecting  cartilaginous  fishes 
both  with  molluscs  and  with  annelids.  A  few 
species  are  known,  all  small ;  one  of  them  {A,  lancto- 
latut),  the  first  which  was  discovered,  a  native  of 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe  generally.  It 
inhabits  banks  of  sand,  and  when  dug  up,  buries 
itself  again  in  the  sand  with  wonderful  activity.  It 
is  at  the  utmost  scarcely  more  than  two  inches  in 
length,  very  much  compressed,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  each  extremity,  the  head  not  notably  distinct 
from  the  body,  it  is  silvery  white  and  semi-trans- 
parent ;  the  skin  destitute  of  scales.    A  low  dorsal 


fin  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  The 
skeleton  ifl  merely  rudimentary,  the  spine  being 
represented  by  a  til  ■puis  sheath,  containing  a  great 
number  of  trausverse  membranous  plates.  There  is 
no  vestige  of  a  skull,  or  auy  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord  into  a  braiu  ;  nor  is  the  L.  furnished 
with  organs  of  sight  or  of  hearing.  The  mouth  is 
situated  lieueath  that  part  of  the  body  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  head  ;  and  is  surrounded  by-  a 
cartilaginous  ring,  in  several  pieces,  each  of  which 
gives  off  a  prolongation  to  sup]*>rt  cirri,  or  short 
ti laments.  The  mouth  communicates  with  a  wide 
and  long  cavity,  which  contains  the  organs  of  respir- 
ation, and  from  the  other  extremity  of  which  the 
alimentary  canal  proceeds.  The  L  does  not  eat  or 
swallow,  but  simply  imbibee  its  food,  along  with  the 
water  which  supplies  air  for  respiration.  The  intes- 
tine is  slender  and  almost  straight ;  but  there  is 
a  very  long  com um.  The  walls  of  the  respiratory 
cavity  and  the  intestine  are  coven-d  internally  with 
vibratile  cilia.  The  blood  is  colourless.  Instead  of 
a  heart,  there  are  several  elongated  bliHsl-vessels, 
which  contract  successively  ;  anil  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  of  the  vessels  connected  with  the 
organs  of  respiration  there  is  a  little  contractile  bulb. 
The  muscular  system  accords  with  that  of  the 
higher  fishes.— The  very  anomalous  structure  of  the 
L.  has  led  to  the  sup|»osition,  that  this  genus  may 
represent  a  family  or  order  once  more  numerous,  but 
belonging  rather  to  former  geologic  periods  than  to 
the  present. 

L  ANCELOT  OF  THE  LAKE,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  legendary  story  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Rouud 
Table.    See  Arthur. 

LANCERS,  a  description  of  cavalry  soldiers  who 
are  armed  with  lances.  The  type  and  jterfoction  of 
lancers  are  the  Russian  Cossacks,  whose  long  lances 
enable  them  to  combat  with  enemies  at  a  distance 
from  which  they  themselves  take  little  harm.  The 
lancers  were  brought  into  European  notice  by  Napo- 
leon, who  greatly  relied  upon  some  Polish  regimeuta. 
Alter  the  |>eace  of  181"»,  the  arm  was  adopted  in  the 
English  service,  but  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
British  lancer  lias  a  weapon  too  short  to  enable 
him  to  charge  an  infantry  square  with  any 
of  success.  The  regiments  armed  ai 
enumerated  in  the  article  Cavalry. 
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LANCET-WINDOW- LANDED  PRO PERTY. 


LANCET-WINDOW,  a  narrow  window  with 
acutely- pointed  arch  head.  This  form  was  much 
used  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  early 
prated  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  Several 
lancet-windows  are  frequently  grouped  together,  so 


impregnable  until  taken,  in  1702,  by  the  imperialists 
under  the  Markgraf  Ludwig  of  Baden. 

LAND-CRAB,  the  popular  name  of  all  those 
species  of  Crab  (q.  v.)  which  in  a  mature  state  are 
not  aquatic.  They  are  now  erected  into  a  family  or 
tribe,  and  divided  into  several  genera.  The  species 
arc  numerous,  and  all  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 
They  very  much  resemble  the  common  crabs  of  our 
shores,  and  arc  remarkable  as  animals  breathing 
by  gills,  and  yet  not  aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabit- 
ing very  dry  places,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand 
or  earth  ;  but  such  presence  of  moisture  is  nlieolutely 
necessary  to  them  as  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of 
their  pills.  Many,  and  probably  all  of  them,  depjsit 
their  spawn  in  water,  for  which  purpose  some  of 
them  annually  migrate  from  considerable  distances 
to  tho  sea ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  i 


Lancet- Window : 

From  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  In  Scotland,  the 
lancet-window  was,  like  many  other  features  of 
Scotch  Gothic,  retained  to  a  much  later  period  than 
in  EagLan<L  The  rig.  shews  the  east  window  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  which  consists  of  four  lancet- 
windows  grouped  together. 

L.VNCEWOOD,  a  wood  valuable  for  its  great 
strength  and  elasticity.  It  is  produced  by  the  small 
tree  GuaUtria  rirynta  (natural  onler  Anonncnr). 
Another  species,  G.  laurifolitt,  yields  the  wood  called 
White  Laneewood.  The  latter  is  not  much  used. 
L  is  of  great  value  to  coach-builders,  by  whom  it 
is  used  for  shafts  and  carriage- poles,  for  which  it  is  j 
especially  fitted.  The  part  used  is  the  main  trunk 
of  the  tree,  which  is  very  straight,  and  rarely  more 
than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  bark  on.  It 
cornea  in  small  quantities  from  the  West  Indies, 
chiefly,  however,  from  Jamaica. 

LANCIA' NO  (the  Anxia  or  Anra  of  Pliny,  sub- 
sequently Ancktnum),  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  is  situated 
6  mile*  from  the  Adriatic,  and  lo  from  Chieti.  Pop. 
14yjttU.  Its  present  site  occupies  three  hills,  of 
which  the  two  most  adjacent  are  connected  by  an 
ancient  bridge  of  great  square  blocks  of  stone,  origin- 
ally dedicated  to  Diocletian.  The  central  position 
of  this  town  favoured  its  being  selected  aa  a  centre 
of  judicial  and  civil  administration  during  both  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  periods,  and  from  its  extensive 
traffic,  it  obtained  tho  title  of  4  The  Emitorium 
of  the  FrentanL'  L.  possesses  a  lino  cathedral, 
adorned  with  marbles  and  valuable  paintings  ;  con- 
tains several  large  foundries,  and  carries  on  manu- 
factures of  linen  goods  and  farinaceous  pastes. 

LAND,  Titles  to.    See  Title. 

LA'NDAU".  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  a 
fartn**i  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  district  on  the  Queich,  which  fills  its 
fosse  with  water,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Carls- 
robe.  There  are  here  im]H>rtant  manufactures  of  I 
toba<eoo.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  7200.  L  | 
has  been  the  scene  of  important  events  during  every 
er«at  war  since  the  loth  century.  In  the  Thirty 
YearV  War,  it  was  taken  eight  times  by  Swedes, 
iards.  Imperialists,  and  French.  In  1684,  it 
fortified   by  Vauban,   and  was  considered 


Land-Crab  (Gclasimtu  masioni*). 


deposit  their  spawn  in  fresh  water.  The  Black 
Chab.  or  Mountain  Grab  (Gecamnu*  ruricola),  of 
the  West  Indies,  usually  resales  in  woods  and  on 
hills  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  Dlils,  often  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  sea,  which,  however,  it 
regularly  visits  in  the  mouths  of  April  and  May, 
when  immense  numbers  may  l>e  seen  journeying 
together,  moving  straight  on,  unless  obstacles  quite 
insu|>eral)le  imj>ede  their  progress.  Like  most  of  the 
other  species,  this  L  is  active  chiefly  during  the 
night ;  and  except  in  rainy  weather,  it  seldom  leaves 
its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food.  When  in  season,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  as  some  of  the  other  land  crabs  also  arc  :  and 
its  spawn  or  roe,  which  before  being  deposited  forms 
a  bunch  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  is  accounted  a 
delicacy. — A  L  of  Ceylon  (Oajjiode)  is  so  trouble- 
some on  account  of  the  burrows  which  it  makes  in 
the  dry  soil  of  tho  equestrian  promenade  at  Colombo, 
that  men  are  kept  in  regular  employment  to  fill 
them  up.— Tho  grass-lands  of  some  iiarts  of  India 
swarm  with  small  laud-crabs,  which  feed  on  the 
grass  or  on  green  stalks  of  rice. 

LANDED  MEN,  Jury  of.  In  Scotch  Law,  it  is 
a  privilege  belonging  to  a  landed  proprietor,  when 
tried  for  a  criminal  offence,  to  demand  a  jury  the 
majority  of  whom  are  landed  proprietors. 

LANDED  PROPERTY  is  not  a  legal,  but  rather 
a  popular  phrase,  to  denote  that  kind  of  projierty 
which  consists  of  freehold  estitcs  in  laud,  or,  in 
Scotland,  heritable  estates.  A  person  may  have  a 
mere  chattel  interest  in  land,  such  as  a  lease  (though 
in  Scotland  even  that  is  heritable  estate),  and  the 
landed  property  does  not  in  such  case  belong  to 
him,  but  to  his  landlord,  to  whom  and  whose  heirs 
the  land  descends  for  ever,  until  alienated.  Landed 
property  includes  houses  and  all  things  called  cor- 
tmreal,  and  also  some  incorporeal  rights  connected 
with  land. 
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LANDEH— LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 


The  various  ways  in  which  this  important  kind 
of  property  is  held,  and  the  formalities  attending 
ltd  trausfer,  are  treated  of  under  such  heads  as 
Allodii  m,  Ff.k,  Fukkiioip,  Copyhold,  Feoff- 
ment, Dkkd,  Fei,  Sasive,  Charter,  Conveyance, 
Conveyancing,  .Sale,  Title,  Ac. 

LANDER,  Richard,  the  discoverer  of  tho  mouth 
of  the  Niger,  was  horn  in  Cornwall  in  1804,  and 
became  a  printer;  hut  in  18*25  went  with  Captain 
Clappcrton,  as  his  servant,  to  Africa,  and  accom- 
panied him  from  the  Ray  of  Renin  to  S6koto. 
There  ClApperton  died;  ami  L.,  returning  to  Englaud, 
published  a  journal  containing  an  account  of  the 
exjiedition,  giving  proof  of  such  qualifications,  tliat 
the  British  government  intrusted  to  him  the  prose- 
cution of  further  researches  concerning  the  course 
of  the  Niger.  In  1830,  he  and  his  brother  John 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  Quorra.  or  Niger,  falls 
by  many  mouths  into  tho  Bight  of  Benin.  The 
brothers  were,  however,  seized  by  the  negroes,  and 
sold  to  a  slave-dealer,  but  being  brought  to  Cape 
Formosa,  were  redeemed  by  the  master  of  a  Liver- 
pool shitt.  They  returned  to  England  in  June  1830, 
and  published  a  Journal  of  an  Exfted'Uion  to  Erjiiore 
the.  Court*,  and  Tmnination  of  the  Xi<j*r  (3  vols. 
Loud.  183*2).  In  183*2,  they  undertook  a  new  expe- 
dition to  the  Niger  in  an  iron  steam-boat,  and 
bought  a  small  island  as  a  Rritidi  trading-station. 
In  1833,  Richard  L,  with  a  few  companions,  made 
a  trading  excursion  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger  ;  but 
they  w<  re  assailed  by  the  natives,  and  L.  received 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died,  at  Fernando  Po,  '27th 
January  1834.—  John  L.,  who  was  about  three 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Richard,  was 
rewarded  with  an  appointment  in  the  Customs ;  but 
died,  10th  November  1839,  from  the  effects  of  the 
African  climate. 

L ANDES  (Fr.  heaths),  extensive  tracts  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  the  Gironde  and 
the  l*yreuees.  Few  districts  in  Europe  are  more 
desolate  and  unproductive.  The  ]»art  nearest  the 
sea  is  more  so  tliau  that  which  lies  further  inland 
on  the  rivers  Adour  and  M  idolize.  The  soil  is  in 
general  sandy,  sometimes  marshy,  mostly  covered 
with  nothing  better  than  heath  ami  dwarf  shrulw, 
except  where  large  plantations  of  fir  and  cork  trees 
were  made  in  1789,  by  direction  of  the  minister 
Necker.  Only  a  few  more  fertile  sitots  yield  crops 
of  rye.  maize,  and  millet.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
called  Pumi*,  live  in  scattered  villages  of  wretched 
huts,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  L  :  they  are  of 
Gascon  race,  very  poor  and  rude,  but  active,  good- 
natured,  aud  hospitable.  They  very  generally  walk 
on  stilts  in  the  marshy  and  sandy  grounds.  They 
keep  bow,  swine,  and  sheep,  and  also  live  by  lishing 
and  hunting ;  and  have  begun  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  the  plantations,  in  which  they  tind 
occupation  in  charcoal-burniug,  cork-cutting,  and 
collecting  tur]H?ntine,  resin,  and  pitch.  They  also 
manufacture  naboU,  or  wooden  shoes.  The  Bheep  of 
the  L  are  of  a  very  wretched  breed,  with  coarse 
wooL 

LANDES.  a  maritime  department  of  France,  and 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  thinly  peopled  in  the 
country,  is  hounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Ana,  2,434,752  acres;  *>op.  (18412)  300.839.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Adour.  The  railway  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  passes  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  province  from  north  to  south.  Of 
the  entire  area  of  the  department,  51,100  acres  are 
in  vineyards,  and  about  10,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
are  produced  annually.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  three  arromlissements,  Mont-de-Maraan,  St 
Sever,  and  Dax.    Capital,  Mont-de-Maraan. 

LANDGRAVE,  or  LAN DG RAF.    See  Graf. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.    The  contract 
by  which  the  owner  of  land  or  houses,  or  the  party 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession  thereof,  lets 
or  hires  this  exclusive  |K>ssessiou  to  another  for  a. 
limited  time,  is  generally  called  a  lease,  aud  thereby 
tho  relation  of   landlord  and  tenant  is  created. 
Tho  party  letting  is  called  the  landlord  or  lessor, 
and  the  party  taking  the  lease  is  called  the  lessee 
or  tenant.     In  order  to  let  a  house,  the  con- 
tract need  not  be  in  writing,  uuless  the  projicrty 
is  let  for  more  than  three  years  ;  but  writing  is 
always  useful,  especially  if  any  variation  is  made 
from  the  usual  terms.    In  Scotland  a  verbal  lease  in 
good  only  for  one  year.    If  nothing  is  said  as  to 
details  Iteyond  the  amount  of  rent,  "and  the  length 
of  time  tie  lease  is  to  last,  there  are  certain  rights 
understood  to  exist  as  lietwceu  landlord  aud  tenant, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  as  follows  in 
England.  The  tenant  has  a  right  to  assign  or  sublet 
the  property,  if  not  otherwise  agreed,  but  ho  still 
remains  bound  for  the  rent,  unless  the  landlord 
accept  the  sub-tenant  in  his  place.    As  a  general 
rule,  tho  tenant  is  primarily  liable  to  War  all  public 
impositions,  whether  they  be  parliamentary  taxes  or 
p>or-rates,  paving,  lighting,  watching,  water-rates, 
liighway- rates,  county  or  Inirough  rates,  and  church- 
rates.    Heuce,  if  the  tenant  wishes  the  landlord  to 
|>ay  these,  or  any  of  them,  he  must  make  some 
special  agreement  to  that  effect,  for  the  only  two 
rates  which  the  landlord  is  bound  to  pay,  or  rather, 
to  repay  to  the  tenant,  are  tho  land  tax  and  pro- 
■•erty  tax,  and  the  sewers  rate.    As  regards  repuw, 
the  burden  of  repairs  is,  at  common  law,  thrown 
on  tho  tenant  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  landlord  is  to 
repair,  he  must  bind  himself  by  express  contract. 
Rut  the  tenant  is  only  bound  for  ordinary  repairs, 
not  for  repairs  to  thfc  fabric  itself.    He  is  bound  to 
use  the  premises  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manuer, 
and  to  give  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  much 
the  same  condition,  making  allowance  for  tear  and 
wear,  and  the  effects  of  time.    Strange  to  say,  the 
laudlord  does  not  impliedly  warrant  the  house  to  bo 
reasonably  lit  for  habitation,  or  that  it  will  last 
during  the  existence  of  the  lease ;  and  it  has  been 
hehl  tliat  a  house  infested  with  bugs  could  not  be 
throwu  up  by  the  tenant  merely  on  that  ground. 
Moreover,  if  the  landlord  agree  to  dt>  repairs,  and 
fail  to  do  them,  the  tenant  is  nut  entitled  to  quit  on 
that  amount,  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement 
to  that  effect     Where  the  premises  consist  of  a 
farm,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  rejwiir  the  fences  ;  and 
when  a  tenant  makes  great  improvements  on  a  farm, 
he  has  no  claim  against  the  landlord  for  the  value 
of  such  improvements,  if  no  express  agreement  has 
l>een  made.  This  state  of  the  law,  which  exists  also 
in  Ireland,  has  given  rise  to  constant  disputes  there. 
As  regards  game,  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  shoot 
the  game,  if  he  has  a  game  licence,  unless  he  has 
otherwise  socially  agreed.   The  tenant  of  a  farm  has 
no  right  to  the  mines  of  coal  or  other  mineral,  unless 
they  are  already  open,  in  which  case  he  may  tako 
them  for  his  own  use.  If  nothing  is  specially  agreed 
as  to  the  time  of  payment  of  the  rent,  it  is  only  due 
at  tho  end  of  each  year,  but  there  is  usually  an 
express  agreement  to  pay  quarterly  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter.     Such  quarter-days  are  liady-day, 
March  25  ;  Midsummer-day,  June  24  ;  Michaelmas- 
day,  Septemlier  29 ;  and  Christmas-  day,  Decemlier  25. 
Rent  is  sometimes  agreed  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
but  there  must  W  an  express  agreement  to  that 
effect    In  case  of  fire,  if  nothing  has  been  expressly 
agreed,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  go  on  paying  rent  as 
if  tho  house  actually  existed  ;  aud  yet  there  is  no 
means  of  compelling  the  landlord  to  rebuild  the 
house,  and  it  is  not  even  expressly  settled  whether 
in  that  case  the  tenant  can  get  quit  of  his  lease  by 
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*?*nnj  to  abandon  it.     A  landlord  is  privileged 
»K>vr  all  other  creditors  as  to  the  way  in  which 
be  recovers  his  rent,  for  he  need  not,  like  other 
>rv  go  to  the  expense  ami  delay  of  bringing 
but   he  can  make  a  distress  on  the 
i.e.,  seize  at  once  as  much  furniture  or 
p:<od»  as  he  rinds  there,  to  pay  the  rent  in  arrear  ; 
at«i  he  can  recover  six  years'  rent  in  this  way.  Ami 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  goods  so  seized  belong 
te  the  tenant  or  not  ;  it  is  enough  for  the  land- 
W>!'*  purpose  tb.it  they  are  found  on  the  premises. 
Hi-ncvr.  though  the  house   is   sublet  to  another 
it  vth.(*  goods  are  there,  nr  even  if  the  furni- 
is  hired,  and  though  the  landlord  knew  this, 
yet  he   may  seufe  it  and  pay  himself ;  the  only 
exee{<ion  bt-ing  made  in  favour  of  trade,  as  where 
toe  go.->ls  have  been  sent  to  a  tailor  or  weaver  to 
V  made  up.    This  privilege  of  distress*,  however, 
th*-ti£h  nio.<t  valuable  to  the  landlord,  is  subject  to 
tbi«  qualification  :  it  cannot  lie  resorted  to  till  after 
til-  r*-nt  is  due.    Hence,  if  the  tenant  is  liound  only 
to  pay  hi*  rent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  lie  may  on 
the  l.v*t  day  remove  all  his  goods  and  furniture,  and 
m>  p«t  them  lioyond  the  reach  of  the  landlord's 
distr>i»*.     It  is  tnie  he  does  not  get  quit  of  the  debt, 
fir  the  landlord   may  then   sue  him,  like  other 
creditors,  but  be  has  no  privilege.    On  the  other 
Land,  though  the  landlord  cannot  distrain  till  after 
th*  rent  is  due,  still  it  may  hapjien  that,  even  after 
rent  is  due.  the  tenant  may  yet  manage  to  clandes- 
tinely remove  the  goods,  the  nde  being,  at  common 
Law,  that  if  once  the  goods  be  taken  off  the  premises, 
the  landlord's  s« purity  is  gone.    In  such  cases,  the 
landlord  13  entitled  by  an  express  statute  to  follow 
th-?   go.>l»    so   fraudulently  removed  to  avoid  a 
di>tre*s,  provided  he  do  so  within  thirty  days  ;  and 
hr  can  then  seize  them,  in  whose  hands  soever  they 
any  he.  and  distrain  them,  as  if  they  were  still  on 
his  preioiiws.     Another  qualification  of  the  land- 
1-  rd'f  right  of  distress  is  of  some  importance  :  he 
caauot  break  open  the  outer-door  of  the  bouse,  or 
fi.ree  his  way  in,  though  he  may  use  stratagem  to 
get  in  peaceably,  and  when  once  in.  he  can  effect  his 
porpo-*.  >>y  seizing  a  table  in  name  of  the  other 
£7** U,  and  leaving  his  broker  or  bailiff  in  jx>sse*sion. 
it  ;s  generally  the  bailiff  or  agent  of  the  landlord 
wb-~«  makes  th.*?  (liatress,  but  it  is  the  same  thing. 
HetKV.  it  often  hapi>ens  that  a  tenant  who  is  vigi- 
lant, and  not  to  be  surprised,  may  for  a  long  time 
effettuallv  keep  his  landlonl  at  bay.  as  far  as  the 
pi.w«r  of  distress  is  coucerned,  for  his  house  is  his 
<Mctk  to  this  extent.  Another  advantage  n  landlord 
has  as  a  creditor  is,  that  if  his  tenant  is  indebted  to 
third  parties,  who  obtain  judgment  against  such 
tenant,  and  put  an  execution  in  the  house,  i.e.,  seize, 
under  the  authority  of  the  judgment,  the  tenant's 
good*,  or  if  the  tenant  Wome  bankrupt,  the  land- 
lord is  entitled  to  l>e  first  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the   furniture  or  goods,  one  year's  rent  if  in 
arrear;  if  there  is  more  rent  due,  then  he  must  take 
the  »AJiie  remedy  as  other  creditors.    The  moilo  of 
terminating  a  lease  is  by  the  time  expiring,  or  by  a 
notice  to  quit.    In  the  ordinary  tenancies  of  houses, 
which  are  called  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  the 
rule  ia,  if  nothing  is  agreed  to  the  contrary,  that 
either  party  can  put  an  end  to  the  tenancy  by 
dring  a  half-year's  notice  at  such  a  time  that  the 
Lase  will  end"  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the 
tenancy  commenced    Thus,  if  the  tenant  entered 
oo  1st  May  1863.  then  he  can  give  a  half -year's 
notice  to  quit  on  1st  May  1864,  1865,  or  any  subse- 
quent year.    Sometimes  the  parties  agree  that  only 
a  quarter's  notice  will  suffice,  and  that  at  any  of 
the  usual  quarter-days  of  the  year.    Sometimes  the 
tenant,  after  giving* or  receiving  notice,  refuses  to 
• ;  in  which  caw,  if  the  land- 


lord  chooses,  he  may  accept  him,  and  thereby  the 
tenancy  is  renewed  from  year  to  year ;  or  he  may 
insist  on  the  notice,  in  which  case  ho  requires  to 
bring  an  action  of  ejectment  to  turn  the  tenant  out ; 
and  in  such  eases,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  demand 
double  rent  or  double  value,  until  he  gets  back  the 
possession.  A  lodger  is  in  much  the  *ame  position 
as  a  tenant  to  the  party  from  whom  he  hires  the 
lodgings.   See  Lodgings. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  on  the  subject  of  landlord 
and  tenant  differs  in  a  great  variety  of  details  from 
the  law  of  Kngland  as  above  stated,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  notice  the  leading  points.  There  is 
no  implied  right  in  the  tenant  to  assign  and  sublet 
an  ordinary  lease  of  an  agricultural  subject,  such  as 
a  farm  ;  but  sub-letting  and  assigning  are  implied 
rights  of  the  tenant  of  an  urban  projierty.  If 
a  tenant  take  a  farm  or  house,  he  is  impliedly 
hound  to  stock  the  one  and  furnish  the  other. 
If  a  house  is  let,  the  landlonl  impliedly  war- 
rant* that  it  is  in  a  lit  state  of  repair ;  and  if 
the  landlord  is  bound  to  rejvair,  the  tenant  may 
either  do  the  re|«airs  at  the  landlord's  expense, 
or  retain  the  rent  till  the  repairs  are  done.  l".«ually, 
the  landlord  puts  the  farm  buildings,  fences,  road- 
ways, ftc,  in  thorough  repair  at  entry  of  the  tenant, 
who  is  bound  to  leave  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  in  good  condition,  except  as  regnrds  deterior- 
ation  from  ordinary  tear  and  wear ;  by  which 
arrangement  all  disputes,  such  as  occur  in  Ireland, 
arc  avoided.    The  tenant  has  no  claim  for  improve- 
ments, unless  when  his  lease  is  abruptly  terminated, 
and  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.    Sec  Lease.  The 
tenant  of  a  farm  is,  in  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment, not  entitled  to  the  game.    Kent  is  payable 
twice  a  year,  if  not  otherwise  agreed.    In  <rase  of 
accidental  fire,  the  tenant  is  no  longer  bound  to 
pay  rent  if  the  destruction  is  complete,  and  other- 
wise is  liound  only  pro  tnnfo.    A  landlord  has  a 
Irypothec,   and    can    sequestrate   (resembling  the 
power  of  distress  in  England)  the  tenant's  p»«\s 
tor  rent  which  is  current  but  not  y.'t  due.  But 
the   landlonl    cannot   in   general   sequestrate  a 
stranger's  goods,  unless  in  town-houses,  and  even 
then  subject  to  qualification  ;  and  he  cannot  take 
a  sub-tenant's  goods,  if  the  sub-tenant  has  paid 
the  rent  to  the  tenant.    The  landlord's  hypothec  or 
security  over  the  goods  follows  the  goods  wherever 
thev  go,  unless  in  the  ease  of  crops  of  a  farm,  when 
sold  m  bulk  in  public  market ;  but  this  right  must 
be  exercised  within  three  months  after  the  term 
when  the  rent  was  due.     The  notice  to  quit,  or 
warning,  is  sufficient  if  given  forty  days  ltctore  the 
term  of  removal.     But  in  Edinburgh  the  local 
custom  is  to  give   a  three  months'  warning  at 
Candlemas.    Rent  cannot  K>  retained  for  an  illiquid 
or  unconstituted  claim.    If  no  notice  is  given  forty 
days  before  the  termination  of  a  lease  that  ail  van- 
tage is  to  be  taken  of  its  close,  the  agreement  is 
held  to  be  renewed  for  another  year  by  tacit  reloca- 
tion.   See  Paterson's  Compendium  of  Enylidt  and 


oinpent, 
Scotch  Law,  pp.  127—149. 


LANDLORD'S  HYPOTHEC,  in  Scotch  Law, 
means  the  lien  or  security  for  the  landlord's  rent 
which  attaches  upon  the  tenant's  goods.  See  Land- 
lord and  Tenant. 

LANDON,  LErrriA  Elizabeth,  an  English 
poetess— better  known  by  her  initials  L.  E.  L.— 
was  bom  in  London  in  1802.  Her  childhood  was 
spent  in  the  house  of  a  relative  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  1820,  her  first  poems  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  On 
the  death  of  her  father,  she  devoted  her  entire 
attention  to  literature,  earning  both  fame  and  money. 
She  published  several  volumes  of  verse,  the  most 
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widely  read  and  admired  of  which  was  the  Imprth 
visn'riee,  and  three  novels,  which  have  long  since 
been  deserted  by  the  world  of  readers.  On  the 
7th  of  Jane  1838,  she  married  George  Maclean, 
Enquire,  Governor  of  Capo  Coast  Castle,  and  was 
found  dead  in  her  new  house  on  the  15th  October 
1839.  It  is  understood  that  for  the  alleviation  of 
spasms,  with  which  she  was  occasionally  visited, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  small  doses  of  prussic 
acid,  and  her  death  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  overdose.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  her  death  was  other  than  accidental.  In 
1S41,  Mr  Laman  Blanchard  published  her  Life  and 
Literary  Remains,  in  2  vols. 

L  E  L  might  be  called  a  sort  of  female  Byron,  if 
Byron  had  written  nothing  but  the  Corsair  and  Lara. 
Her  poems  are  altogether  high  flown  and  romantic, 
but  they  have  a  certain  musical  impulse  which  is 
pleasing,  and  which  gave  them  all  the  charm  they 


LANDRAILS,  in  point  of  law,  are  protected  by 
the  game-laws  from  illegal  trespassers,  though  not 
included  in  the  definition  of  'game.'  See  Game, 
Poachers. 


LANDOR,  Waiter  Savage,  son  of  Walter 
Landor  and  of  Elizat>eth  Savage,  was  born  at  Ijwley 
Court,  Warwickshire,  in  1775.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  quitting 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  lie  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of  hi* 
father.  In  1S08.  he  raised  a  Ixnly  of  men  at  his 
own  expense,  and  joined  the  Spanish  patriots  under 
Blake.  He  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  sen-ice  of 
Spain,  but  resigned  his  commission  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Kins  rerdinand.  In  1811,  he  married  Miss 
Julia  Thuillicr  of  Bath.  After  his  marriage,  he 
resided  first  at  Tours,  then  at  Florenco,  where  he 
Itought  an  estate.  He  first  became  known  as  the 
author  of  Cunt  Julian,  which  was  followed  by  a 
jtoein  called  (iiftir.  In  1S20,  ap|>eared  Idi/llia 
JI<-mka  (in  Latin),  and  in  1824  1829,  his  ima- 
ginary font* rsat ion*  of  Literary  Men  and  Sta ten- 
men  (5  vols.}.  L.  is  a  thorough  classical  scholar, 
and  his  Greek  and  Roman  characters  speak  as  we 
should  cx|*-ct  the  ancient  heroes  to  have  spoken. 
He  is  greater  as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet ;  but, 
according  to  Kmerson,  who  visited  him  in  18.'<3, 
nature  meant  him  rather  for  action  than  for  litera- 
ture. '  He  has,'  says  Emerson,  'an  English  api>etite 
for  action  and  heroes.'  lu  1836,  he  published  . 
Letter*  <>f  a  Can  terra  tie*  ;  in  the  same  year,  a  Satire  | 
on  Satirist*,  and  Admonition  to  Detractor*;  in 
18.17,  77c  Pentameron  and  Prntalogtm  ;  in  1847,  The. 
Hellenic*:  in  1S4S.  Imaginary  Confirmations  of King 
Carlo  Jf'terto  and  the.  Duchess  Jielgioioso  on  tJie 
Affairs  and  Prospects  of  Italy;  ill  1851,  Popeni, 
Brithh  and  Foreign  ;  in  1853,  last  Fruit  off  an  Old 
Tree;  in  1S54,  Letters  of  an  American.  Some,  more 
recent  productions  of  L.'s  j>eu  are  not  considered  to 
have  added  to  his  reputation.  He  resides  at  present 
(1863)  abroad. 

LANDOU'R,  a  sanitary  station  in  British  India, 
on  the  south  border  of  the  protected  state  of ! 
Gurhwal  (q.  v.),  at  an  elevation  of  7579  feet  above 
the.  sea.     On  ascending  to  this  jwint  from  the 
plains,  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall 
from  90'  to  52*  F.  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours.    Even  in  June,  the  temperature  rarely  rises 
to  SO1 ;  while,  in  January,  it  averages  only  about  \ 
53*.    Much  has  l>een  done  to  render  the  place  avail-  ' 
able  for  invalids.    Barracks  have  licen  erected,  as 
also  a  post-office,  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  hotel,  a  i 
library,  and  many  private  houses.     L.  is  1028 
miles"  to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta.    This  sani- 
tary station  is  all  the  more  accessible  from  its 
proximity  to  both  the  great  rivere  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 

LAND-RAIL.    See  Crake. 


LANDSBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  . 
vince  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fruitful  district  on  the  Warthe,  40  miles  north- 
east of  Frankfurt.  Its  corn  and  woo]  markets  are 
important ;  weaving,  tanning,  distilling, and  machine- 
making  are  carried  on.    Pop.  13,495. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  the  art  of  laving 
out  grounds  in  order  to  )x>anty  and  pleasure,  which 
may  fairly  claim  to  lie  reckoned  among  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  chiefly  practised  either  in  connection  with  the 
residences  of  the  opulent,  or  in  the  public  parka  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  cities.  The  happiest  results  are 
indeed  obtained,  where  the  mere  purjKwc  of  pleasing 
is  not  too  much  obtruded  on  attention,  but  where  it 
is  seen  to  harmonise  with  some  other  design. 

Where  the  general  aspect  of  a  country  is  wild, 
and  has  been  little  modified  by  cultivation,  enclo- 
sures, and  other  works  of  man,  those  scenes  are 
felt  to  l»e  most  pleasing  which  exhibit  his  progress 
and  triumph.  Thus,  when  pleasure-grounds  first 
l>egan  to  l>e  laid  out,  they  exhibited  only  geometric 
forms ;  ami  alleys,  avenues,  and  parterres  did  not 
seem  artificial  enough  to  give  delight,  without 
buildings  of  various  kinds,  terraces,  mounds,  artifi- 
cial hills,  lakes,  and  streams,  close-dipped  hedges, 
and  trees  or  shrubs  trimmed  by  to/iiarian  art  into 
fantastic  shapes,  such  as  figures  of  animals,  vases, 
and  the  like.  The  art  of  the  topiarius  or  pleadter 
— dating  from  the  Augustan  age  iu  Home— is  now  no 
longer  in  repute.  In  districts  where  the  general  scene 
exhibits  a  sncecssioii  of  rectangular  fields,  and  where 
everything  has  evidently  Wen  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion subservient  to  utility,  a  greater  irregularity 
gives  pleasure,  and  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on  any 
portion  of  the  ]andsca|*e  which  seems  to  exhibit 
the  original  Uauties  of  nature.  The  landscape- 
gardener,  however,  must  not  attempt  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  nature,  or  to  reduce  everything  to  a  state  of 
primitive  wilduess.  Like  the  painter,  lie  mint  seek 
to  exhibit  nature  idealised.  The  introduction  of 
water  is  seldom  successful ;  the  mere  landscape- 
gardener's  lake  or  cascade  is  too  obviously  artificial. 
Where  water  is  within  view,  it  is  a  chief  object  of 
the  landsea|M--gardener  to  arrange  everything  so 
that  the  view  of  it  may  be  enjoyed  from  the 
windows  of  the  mansion,  or  from  the  principal  walks. 
Much  care  is  given  to  the  disposal  of  wood,  in 
masses,  groii|>a,  and  single  trees.  Belts  and  clumps, 
which  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ISth  c,  are  now  comparatively  seldom  planted. 

The  style  of  landscape-gardening  in  which  regu- 
lar forms  prevail  is  called  the  ileometrie ;  and  the 
op|M>site  style,  from  having  been  first  extensively 
practised  in  England,  in  which  country,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  originated,  is  known  as  the 
English.  On  the  continent  of  Enrojic,  a  pleasure- 
ground  laid  out  with  winding  and  irregular  walks, 
and  scatteted  trees  or  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is 
called  an  English  garden.  But  many  of  the  conti- 
nental English  gardens  are  rather  caricatures  of  the 
true  English  style  than  illustrations  of  it 

The  taste  of  the  present  age  rejects  the  grottos, 
temples,  statues,  monuments,  fountains,  jets-d'ean, 
*c,  with  which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  fill 
pleasure-grounds,  or  admits  only  of  their  sparing 
introduction. 

In  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  whether  on  a  large 
or  a  small  scale,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs  be  well  chosen,  and  the  different 
kinds  well  grouped. 

LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT,  a  statute  passed  in 
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KiS.  obtaining  a  code  of  regulations  generally 
i*i*«rte>l  in  all  local  acta  where  a  j>ower  is  given  to 
take  eumpuls^nly  a  man's  land  for  the  purposes  of 
j*>i«lkr  improvements.  As  no  man  can  l>e  compelled 
<:th«  rw-we  to  sell  his  property,  a  statutory  power  to 
cv.mjfl  liim  is  necessary  in  all  cases  where  a  public 
caii.rtikins;,  such  as  a  railway,  harbour,  tec, 
n-qnirvs  it.  A  statute.  8  Vict.  c.  \8,  accordingly, 
»  t:«  the  ahf>ve  title,  was  passed  for  England,  ami 
<  Vjo-t.  c.  19  for  Scotland,  each  containing  detailed 
provisions  as  to  the  mode  of  settling  the  price  to  be 
given  Ln  such  cases,  tc 

LANDSEEB,  Sir  Edwin*,  R.A..  an  English 
painter,  mm  of  John  Landscer,  an  eminent  engraver, 
in  London  in  1802,  and  was  carefully 

him  out, 

child,  to  Hnmpstead  Heath,  and 
accn3«t<un  him  to  sketch  animals  from  life.  The 
fcrst  work  of  L's  that  brought  him  prominently 
brtope  the  public  was  '  Dogs  Fighting.'  exhibited 
in  1819.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  'Dogs  of  St 
Gothard"  (1819),  the  ->opularity  of  which  was  very 
gr-*t  The  scene  of  several  of  his  finest  pictures  u 
laid  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  For  upwards  of 
thirty  yearsi,  every  London  exhibition  has  witnessed 
h;>  succes*.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  ILA.,  and  in 
18.T0  he  wu  knighted.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
achievements  are:  'The  Return  from  Deer-stalk- 
in*."  '  The  Illicit  Whisky-still,'  '  Highland  Music,' 
■  Poa-rhers  Deer-stalking,'  '  Bolton  Abbey  in  the 
Olden  Time,*  *  A  Scene  in  the  Grampians — the 
I>rover's  Departure,'  '  Return  froin  Hawking,'  '  The 
Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,'  '  Peace.'  '  War.' 
-Stag  at  Bav.'  '  The  Drive— Shooting  Deer  on  the 
Pa--,'  *  The'  Random  Shot.'  •  Night,*  '  Morning,' 
'The  Children  of  the  Mist,'  'Saved,*  'Highland 
Nurses — Detlicated  to  Miss  Nightingale,'  'Deer- 
sUlkiug.'  and  'Flood  in  the  Highlands''  (1861).  L 
if  reckoned,  the  niost  superb  auimal-painter  of  his 
feme;  his  conceptions  are  often  highly  poetical;  the 
•entirrwnt  which  he  throws  into  his  representations 
of  the  '  dumb  creatures '  is  quite  wonderful,  and  the 
felicity  of  his  execution  is  unsur|ttssed.  Most,  if  not 
sJQ  his  pictures  have  been  engraved. — I*  has  two 
brothers.  On  a  rles  and  Thomas,  also  artists.  Thomas 
xs  one  of  the  best  living  engravers  in  England. 

LAND'S  END.   Sec  Cornwall. 

LA'XDSHTTT,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  German 
town,  capital  of  I»wcr  Havana,  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant,  fertile  district  on  the  Isar,  39  miles  north- 
cast  of  Mnnich.  Its  streets  are  rich  in  quaint  old 
Cables,  and  there  are  numerous  towers ;  that  of  St 
Martin's  Church  (a  Gothic  building,  dating  from 
14.70)  is  42  >  English  feet  in  height.  L.  contains 
36  breweries,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  hosiery,  and  tobacco.  In  18*26,  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  removed  hither  from  Ingolstvlt 
to  I was  transferred  to  Munich.  The  castle  of 
Transmtz.  lontr  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
is  !rtippo.*ed  to  have  Wen  orisrinally  a  Roman  station. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  war  of  the 
Aanrian  Succession.  L.  was  an  important  fortress, 
and  the  scene  of  many  conflicts.    Pop.  11,316. 

LANDSLIPS,  large  jtortions  of  land  which  from 
wane  cause  have  lieeome  detached  from  their  original 
position,  and  slid  down  to  a  lower  level.  They  ;ire 
esp-toaJly  common  in  volcanic  districts,  where  the 
trembling  of  the  earth  that  frequently  accompanies 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  sufficient  to  split  "ft 
large  portions  of  mountains,  which  slide  down  to 
the  plains  below.  Water  is  another  great  agent  in 
producing  landslips.  It  operates  in  various  ways. 
The  most  common  method  is  when  water  insinu- 
ates iUelf  into  minute  cracks,  which  are  widened 
by  its  freezing  in  winter.   When  the 


fissure  becomes  sufficiently  deep,  on  the  melting  of 
the  ice,  a  landslip  is  produced.  Sometimes,  when 
the  strata  are  very  much  inclined,  and  rest  on  a 
l>ed  susceptible  of  al»«orbiug  water,  and  becoming 
slippery,  the  superincuinttcnt  mass  slides  over  it  to 
a  lower  levcL  This  took  place  on  a  large  scale  in 
Dorsetshire  between  Lyme  and  Axminster  in  1839, 
an  unusually  wet  season,  in  which  the  strata  had 
become  saturated  with  moisture.  A  mass  of  chalk 
and  greensand  here  slid  over  the  slipjiery  surface  of 
a  bed  of  liassic  clay  down  into  the  sea,  leaving  a 
rent  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  240  feet  wide, 
and  130  feet  deep.  Of  the  same  kind  was  the 
slip  of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland  (see  Goi.dac). 
Landslip  of  a  different  kind  have  lioen  produced 
in  peat  mosses,  which  becoming  by  heavy  rains 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  have  buret  their 
natural  boundaries,  and  discharged  themselves  on  a 
lower  level.  Tho  most  remarkable  case  on  record 
is  that  of  the  Solway  Moss,  which,  in  1772,  owing 
to  greater  rains  than  had  fallen  fur  nearly  two 
centuries,  spread  itself  in  a  slowly  rolling,  resistless 
deluge  of  black  mud  over  400  acres  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  to  Mich  a  depth  as  almost  to  cover 
Beveral  houses,  while  it  reached  the  roof  of  others. 

LANDSMAN,  a  term  applied  on  board  ship  to 
a  sailor  who  has  never  l>een  at  sea  before.  The 
word  is  gradually  becoming  olwoli.  te,  and  is  supplied 
in  the  royal  navy  by  the  expression  *  ordinary 
seaman  of  the  2d  clans. 

LAND  SURVEYING,  or  the  measurement  of 
the  area  of  a  nortion,  whether  small  or  large,  of 


a  )x>rtu 

the  earth's  surface,  is  an  important  application  of 
mathematics,  and  involves  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  theory  and 
use  of  the  instruments  employed  for  the  determin- 
ation of  angles.  Fields  or  portions  of  ground  of 
small  extent  an-  measured  easily  and  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  by  a  chain  (for  distances),  and  a  1*>x- 
compass  or  cross-statf  (for  angles).  For  larger  areas, 
the  use  of  the  surveyor's  table  is  requisite;  ami  for 
thot-e  of  still  greater  extent,  in  which  the  greatest 
accuracy  is  requisite  in  the  determination  of  tho 
angles,  the  astrolabe,  theodolite,  sextant,  circle, 
reflector,  micrometer,  &c,  are  used.  The  surface 
to  U?  measured  is  divided  into  triangles,  which  are 
separately  measured  and  calculated  ;  but  when  a 
large  extent  is  included  in  the  measurement,  it  is 
not  enough  to  proceed  from  one  triangle  to  another, 
in  which  way  an  error  at  the  outset  may  lie  propa- 
gated with  continual  increase;  but  a  liase  line,  as 
long  as  circumstances  admit  of,  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  accurately  measured,  upon  which,  by 
means  of  the  measurement  of  angles  all  the  subse- 
quent calculations  are  made  to  depend,  ami  lines 
subsequently  measured  are  only  intended  to  lw 
corrective  of  the  results  obtained  by  calculation. 
When  the  extent  of  surface  is  still  greater,  as  when 
a  whole  country  is  to  lie  measured,  {mints  here  and 
there  are  astronomically  determined,  their  meridians 
are  accurately  laid  clown,  and  a  complicated  system 
of  triangles  is  employed  to  injure  accuracy.  This 
is  called  TrUtn,jtil<Ui»n. 

LAND-TAX,  a  tax  imposed  upon  land  and 
houses  for  purposes  of  revenue,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
subsidies,  scutages,  talliages,  teuths,  fifteenths, 
and  such  occasional  taxes.  From  a  very  early 
period  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  parliament 
had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of 
the  government  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies,  which 
were  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  |>eople  in  res-wet  of 
their  reputed  estates.  Landed  property  was  tho 
chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  w  as  assessed  nominally 
at  4*.  in  the  pound  But  this  assessment  was  made 
in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  rise  with  the  value 
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of  land,  bnt  dwindled  away  to  about  Id.  in  the  J 
pound.  The  I.«ong  Parliament  devise*!  a  more 
efficient  plan  by  fixing  the  sum  to  he  raised,  and 
then  distributing  it  among  counties  according  to 
their  sup|)osed  wealth,  leaving  them  to  raise  it 
by  a  rate.  In  1692,  a  new  valuation  of  lands  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  that  a  tax  of  1*.  per  pound 
would  yield  half  a  million.  In  war,  thin  was  rained 
to  4*.  In  1798,  the  parliament  relieved  itself  of  the 
trouble  of  every  year  passing  an  act,  and  a  general 
act  was  passed,  permanently  fixing  the  land-tax  i 
at  4*.  in  the  pound.  This  act  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  60) 
enabled  the  landlord  to  redeem  the  tax,  and  accord- 
ingly, since  that  time,  a  great  part  of  it  has  Wn  [ 
redeemed,  onlv  abont  one  million  being  unrvdeemed.  i 
Though  the  "act  of  1798  directed  the  tax  to  be 
assessed  and  collected  with  impartiality,  this  pro- 
vision was  not  carried  out,  but  the  old  valuation 
of  1698  was  acted  on,  and  in  modern  times  the 
greatest  possible  inequality  prevails.  If  the  tax  is 
in  arrear,  the  tenant  is  liable  to  a  distress  :  but  the 
tenant  may  deduct  it  from  the  next  rent  he  pays. 
The  tax.  though  nominally  chargeable  on  the  land- 
lord, falls  neither  on  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant, 
but  on  the  beneficial  proprietor,  as  distinguished 
from  the  tenant  at  rack-rent ;  for  if  the  tenant 
has  sublet,  and  has  a  beneficial  interest,  he  pays 
pro  tanto  the  tax.  charging  the  residue  on  the  land- 
lord. The  proportion  of  land-tax  fixed  on  Scotland 
was  £47,954,  and  a  proportion  was  fixed  on  each 
county,  the  commissioners  having  power  to  amend 
the  valuation.  The  collection  and  management  of 
the  tax  was  given  to  the  commissioners  of  taxes  by 
the  statute  3  and  4  WilL  IV.  c  13. 

LAND-TRANSPORT  CORPS.  See  Military 
Traix. 

LA'NDWF.HR  (Land-defence),  a  military  force 
in  several  of  the  German  states,  somewhat  eorres- 

fonding  to  the  Militia  (n.  v.)  of  Croat  Britain, 
t  is  not  always  retained  under  arms.  During 
peace,  ite  members  spend  most  of  their  time  in  civil 
pursuits,  and  are  called  out  for  military  service 
only  in  times  of  war  or  of  commotion— care  being 
taken  however,  that  they  are  sufficiently  exercised 
to  make  them  ready  for  such  service  when  neces- 
sarj'.  The  name  Luidwehr  was  first  applied  to  the 
Tyrolese,  who  rose  against  the  French  ;  and  in  180i> 
a' similar  force  was  raised  in  the  other  Herman 
provinces  of  Austria,  which,  however,  the  emperor 
has  recently  abolished.  By  far  the  most  elal>orate 
and  complete  system  of  land-defence  is  the  Prussian, 
which  was  called  into  existence  in  1813.  when  all 
Germany  rose  against  Napoleon.  As  early,  indeed, 
as  18(»6, "or  earlier,  Marshal  Knesebeck,  then  a  major 
in  the  Prussian  army,  had  proposed  such  a  thing ; 
bnt  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1813  that  the  Prussian  Landwehr  was  organised 
according  to  Scharnhorst's  plan  by  a  royal  edict, 
dated  17th  March.  At  first,  it  was  designed  solely 
as  a  land  defence,  properly  so  called,  and  not,  what 
is  now  the  case,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular 
army.  It  was  called  ont  in  two  separate  levies, 
the  first  comprising  all  men  from  26  to  32,  and  the 
second  those  from  32  to  39.  Tho  old  men  up  to 
60  belonged  to  the  Lawtnturm,  which  was  called 
out  only  for  the  defence  of  house  and  hearth. 

After  the  second  Peace  of  Paris  ap|<cared  tho 
LnwUtxhrordnunrj  (Undwchrregulation)  of  21st 
April  1815,  according  to  which  the  country  was 
divided  into  KM  districts,  each  of  which  had  to 
furnish  a  battalion  of  landwehr.  To  every  bat- 
talion of  landwehr  was  attached  a  squadron  of 
ulans  ;  three  battalions  formed  a  regiment :  two 
retriments.  a  Landwehr  brigade,  which,  along  with 
the  brigades  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  placed 


under  a  general  of  division.  More  recently,  tho 
Landwehr  was  brought  into  closer  union  with  the 
line,  in  order  to  remedy  the  faults  which  had  shewn 
themselves,  in  spite  of  all  the  admirableness  of  tho 
system.  Landwehr  brigades  liave  been  introduced 
into  the  regular  army. 

LANFRANC,  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign 
churchmen  who  rose  to  distinction  in  the  medie- 
val Church  of  Kngland,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Pavia,  in  1005,  and  educated,  partly  at 
Pavia,  partly  at  Bologna,  for  the  profession  of  the 
law.  For  a  time  he  followed  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  at  Pavia ;  but  in  the  hoi*;  of  greater 
distinction,  he  removed  to  France,  and  founded  at 
Avranches  a  school  of  law,  which  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  France.  Having  been  way- 
laid and  all  but  murdered  by  robl>ers  during  one 
of  his  journevs  to  Rouen,  he  was  carried  to  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  where  ho  was  treated  with  much 
tenderness ;  and  the  deep  religious  impressions  there 
received  determined  him  to  abandon  the  world  anil 
become  himself  a  monk.  He  was  soon  (1041 )  chosen 
prior  of  the  monastery;  and  his  reputation  for  piety, 
as  well  as  the  fame  for  theological  learning  which 
he  acquired,  especially  in  his  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist  with  Berengar,  led  to  his  translation  in 
1062  to  the  still  more  important  monastery  of  St 
Stephen,  at  Caen,  recently  founded  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Having  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  that  prince  for  many  years,  he  was  selected  by 
hint,  after  the  conquest  of  England,  to  fill  the  iwima- 
tial  see  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  induced  with 
much  reluctance  to  accept  it  in  10~0.  Having  once, 
however,  undertaken  the  charge,  he  entered  zeal- 
ously into  the  policy  of  his  sovereign ;  and  under 
his  spiritual  rule  the  Church  of  England  received 
as  strong  an  infusion  of  the  Norman  element  as 
■was  forced  upon  the  political  system  of  England 
bv  the  iron  hand  of  tno  Conqueror.  L.  outlived 
William  ;  and  to  his  influence  the  historians  mainly 
ascribe  the  peaceful  submission  with  which  that 
monarch's  successor,  Kufus,  was  accepted  by  tho 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  comparative  moderation  of 
tho  earlier  years  of  Eufua's  reign.  Tho  tyranny 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Rufus  odious  dates 
mainly  after  the  death  of  L,  which  occurred  in 
1089,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  His  chief  writ- 
ings arc  -  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
the  Treatise  against  Berengar,  and  Sermons.  His 
letters,  however,  are  very  interesting  The  first 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  D'Achery 
(fob  Paris,  1048).  They  are  also  found  in  the 
liihliolh-rn  Patrum.  See  Milman's  Latin  ChriMi- 
anihj,  vol.  iii.  pp.  438  -440,  and  also  Dr  Hook's 
Liven  of  the  Arc/thhthop*  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  1861. 

LA'NG  ELAND  (i.  e,,  long  laml),a.  Danish  island, 
situated  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  <  ireat  Belt, 
lietwecn  Fnhnen  and  L.ialand.  It  is  33  miles  in 
length,  and  about  3  miles  in  average  breadth.  Area, 
about  100  square  miles  ;  pop.  17.4<>0.  It  consists  of 
a  ridge  of  low  hills,  is  very  fertile  in  soil,  and  is 
well  wooded.  Grain,  jiease,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
largely  produced.  Rudkjobing,  pop.  2000,  on  the 
west  coast,  is  the  only  town. 

LANGENBIE'LAtT,  a  succession  of  small  con- 
tiguous villages  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
33  miles  south-west  of  Breslau.  Entire  jiop.  12,667, 
who  are  employed  in  linen,  cotton,  and  other  manu- 
factures, and  in  sugar-refining  and  dyeing. 

LANGENSA'LZA,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Salza,  20  miles  north- 
west of  Erfurt.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  and  is 
surrounded  by  walls.  Manufactures  of  silks,  linens, 
and  woollens  are  carried  on.  A  taut  two  miles 
from  the  town  are  a  sulphur  spring  and  baths. 
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L.ATIGHOLM,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland  at  the  junction  of 
tlv  Ewes,  the  Wauchope,  and  the  Esk,  about  30 
miles  east  of  the  county  town,  and  8  miles  north  of 
the  English  liorder.  There  are  8  factories  in  the 
t«v«"n,  whose  staple  manufactures  are  woollen  yarns, 
and  a  woollen  cloth  called  Tweed,  for  which  the 
town  is  noted.  Dye-works  are  also  in  operation. 
L.  consists  of  the  united  villages  of  Old  and  New 
La  n- holm.    Pop.  (1S61)  2979. 

LA_NGR.ES,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Haute- Marne,  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  1408  feet  above  sea-level,  20  miles 
south  ea*t  of  Chauinont  Here  cutlery  of  the  finest 
quality  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  lint,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  the  3d  c,  and 
rxTes-?ases  a  cathedral  of  the  11th  century.  Top. 
10,  $50.  L-,  the  ancient  Andomatunum,  was  in 
tb.-  time  of  Ca«ar  the  capital  of  the  Lingoncs,  a 
name  corrupted  into  Langres. 

LA  NGSAT,  or  LANSEH.    See  Mkliackje. 
LANGTON,  Stephen,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  HUrties  of  England,  was  born  probably  in 
Lincoln  or  Devonshire,  in  the  early  |iart  of  the 
12th  century.     He  received  the  chief  ]>art  of  his 
edueatiou  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
the   fellow-student  and  friend  of   Innocent  III. ; 
and  bavin completed  his  studies,  he  rose  through 
ive  grade*  to  the  office  of  chaucellor  of  the 
ty.     After  the  elevation  of  Innocent,  L., 
having  visited  Rome,  was  named  to  the  carchnalate 
by   the  pope ;   and,  on  occasion  of  the  disputed 
H  ctn.ii  t..  the        of  Canterbury,  he  was  reoom 
mended  to  those  electors  who  had  come  to  Rome 
on  the  appeal,  and  having  been  elected  by  them, 
was  consecrated  by  Innocent  himself  at  Viterbo, 
June  27.  1207.    His  appointment,  nevertheless,  was 
resisted  by  King  John ;  and  for  six  years,  L  was 
excluded   from  the  sec,  to  which  he  was  only 
admitted  on  the  adjustment,  in  1213,  of  the  king's 
depute  with  Innocent  through  the  legate  Pandulf. 
!Se>!-  Innocent  III.  This  reconciliation,  however,  was 
but  temporary.    In  the  conflict  of  John  with  his 
ft&rmia,  L  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  latter,  and 
hi.<  name  is  the  first  of  the  subscribing  witnesses 
of  Ma^na  Charta.    When  the  po|»e,  acting  on  the 
representation  of  John,  and  espousing  his  cause  as 
that  of  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  excommunicated  the 
barons.  L  refined  to  publish  the  excommunication, 
and  was  in  consequence  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions in  121."*.    He  was  restored,  however,  probably 
in  the  following  year ;   and  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.,  he  was  reinstated  (1218)  in  his  see  of 
Canterbury,  from  which  time  he  chiefly  occupied 
himself  with  church  reforms  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  July  9,  1228.    L  was  a  learned  aud  suc- 
cessful writer,  but  his  writings  are  lost,  and  the  chief 
trace  which  he  has  left  in  sacred  literature  is  the 
division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  which  is  ascrilied 
to  him     Giraldus  Cambrensis  (q.  v.)  dedicated 
several  of  his  books  to  Langton. — See  Wharton's 
jLnijUa  Snrrtt,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;    I,  in  gar  d,  voL  ii. ; 
Milman's  Latin  ChridiaMiif, Vol  iv. ;  and  Dr  Hook'l 
Lice*  of  the  Artldt'uhopa  of  Canterbury,  voL  ii.  1861. 
LANGUAGE.    See  Philology. 

LANGUED,  or  LAM  PASSE,  in  Heraldry.  An 
animal  whose  tongue  is  of  a  different  colour  from 
his  body,  is  said  to  be  langued  of  that  colour.  It 
is  understood  in  England  that  unless  the  blazon 
direct  otherwise,  all  animals  are  langued  gules 
whose  tincture  is  not  gules,  and  an  animal  gules  is 
langued  azure.  This  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
Scottish  Heraldry,  where, '  when  the  tongue,  teeth, 
and  claws  are  of  different  tinctures  from  their 


bodies,  they  are  to  be  mentioned  as  armed  and 
langued  of  such  a  tincture.' — Sisbet.  When  a  beast 
or  bird  is  represented  without  teeth  or  claws,  this 
is  expressed  in  blazon  '  sans  langue  and  arms.' 

LANGUEDOC,  the  name  given  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  down  to  the  French  Revolution,  to  a 
province  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Auvergne  and  Lyounaia  ;  on  the  E  by  the 
river  Rhone ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  counties  of  Foix  and  Roussillon  ;  aud  on  the  W. 
by  Gascony  and  Guienne.  It  was  traversed  through 
its  whole  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
by  the  (Seventies  (q.  v.).  L  is  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Lozere,  Ganl,  Ardeche,  Aude, 
Hfrault,  Upper  Loire,  Tarn,  and  Upper  Garounc. 
Tho  capital  of  L.  was  Toulouse.  The  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  southern  French  dialect, 
or  Provencal,  which  was  called  the  langue  (Toe, 
whilst  the  northern  was  called  langue  iCoui  or 
langue  <f oil,  because  iu  the  former  the  word  oc 
(probably  from  the  Teutonic  auc/t)  was  used,  for 
yea,  and  in  the  latter  oil  or  oui  (Teut  mM). 

LANI'AD^E,  a  family  of  birds,  generally  ranked, 
as  by  Cuvier,  in  the  Order  In*>4#>re«,  sub-order 
Dtntirottrrt,  but  allying  them  to  Accipitres.  They 
are  the  largest  anil  most  rapacious  of  the  Den- 
tirortrea,  preying  on  small  birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
reptiles,  as  well  as  on  large  insects.  Many  of  them 
have  the  curious  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on 
thorns,  after  which  they  pull  it  in  pieces,  and  devour 
it  at  leisure.  'I  hey  have  a  short,  strong,  abruptly 
hooked  bill,  with  a  notch  or  tooth  on  each  side,  and 
sharp  claws.  The  Shrikes  (q.  v.),  or  Butcher-birds, 
are  the  ty|H?  of  the  family;  but  it  is  united  by 
numerous  links  to  the  family  of  the  Muscicapidat, 
or  Fly  catchers,  and  the  limits  of  the  two  families 
are  very  uncertain. 

LANKA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of 
Ceylon.  In  Hindu  mythology,  it  is  renowned  as 
the  chief  city  of  the  giant  RAvana  (q.  v.),  who,  by 
carrying  off  SIta,  the  wife  of  Rflnia,  caused  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon  by  tho  latter  personage,  who  is 
considered  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vishn'u. 

LANK.  AVATAR  A,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
religious  works  of  the  Buddhists.  It  treat*  of  their 
religious  law,  and  of  some  of  their  most  abstruso 
philosophical  problems.  See  E.  Bumouf,  tc,  and 
W,  WasBiljew,  &c,  as  named  under  Laxita-vistaju. 
LANNER  {Falco  lannarius),  a  species  of  falcon, 


{Falco  lannaritu). 


much  valued  in  the  days  of  faleonrv  for  flying  at 
the  kite.   The  female  only  was  called  a  L,  in  tiw 
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lanntrtL 

LANNES,  Jean,  Dike  of  Montebello,  a 
marshal  of  the  French  Empire,  wan  born  11th  April 
1769,  at  Lectoure ;  enteral  the  army  in  1792,  ami 
•oon  rose  to  high  military  rank.  He  rendered 
Napoleon  important  service  on  the  ISth  Brumaire, 
and  enjoyed  his  highest  favour.  On  9th  June  18(10 
he  won  the  battle  of  Montebello,  whence  his  title. 
He  bore  a  principal  share  in  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Austerlitz.  He 
served  in  the  canqiaign  against  Prussia  in  1806, 
commanded  the  centre  at  Jena,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Eylau  aud  Friedland.  Being  sent  to 
Spain,  he  defeated  General  Castanets  at  Tudela,  22d 
November  1808,  and  took  Saragossa.  In  1809.  he 
again  served  on  the  Danube,  and  commanded  the 
centre  at  Asj>ci-n  (the  22d  May),  where  he  had  both 
his  legs  carried  away  by  a  cannon-shot.  He  was 
removed  to  Vienna,  and  died  there,  31st  May.  He 
was  interred  in  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris. 

LANNION,  a  town  an.l  river-port  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Cdtes-du-Nord,  on  the  Guer, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  deals,  Bordeaux  wine,  and 
colonial  produce.    Pop.  altout  6000. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henry  Pkttv-Fitzmai  rice, 
third  Makotis  OF,  an  English  statesman,  was 
born  at  Lansdowne  House,  Ixnidon,  July  2,  17S0. 
His  father,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shelburne,  was 
premier  to  Ccorge  111.,  and  received  the  coronet  of 
a  marquis  in  1784.  I*  (then  L*rd  Henry  Petty) 
was  a  younger  son,  and  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  then  the 
school  of  the  young  Whigs  destined  for  political 
life.  He  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1801,  and  when  barely  of  age,  entered 
parliament  as  M.  P.  for  Calne.  He  turned  hi* 
attention  to  finance ;  and  on  Pitt's  death,  he 
became,  at  the  age  of  2o,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Greu- 
ville.  In  1809,  he  succeeded  his  half  brother  in 
the  manpiisate,  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  during 
a  long  tip|Kwition,  consistently  advocated  those 
various  measures  of  progress  which  he  lived  to 
sec  triumphant.  When  the  Whigs,  after  their 
long  exclusion  from  power,  came  into  office  with 
Earl  Grey  at  their  head,  L  became  l^ortl  President 
of  the  Council,  which  jKwt  he  held,  with  a  brief 
from  November  18.10  to  September  1841. 
.  it  in  1846.  after  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
ministry,  and  again  tilling  it  until  I  He  then 
formally  bade  farewell  to  office,  and  resigned  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  consented  to 
hold  a  seat  without  office  in  the  Aberdeen  cabinet, 
and  again  in  the  first  administration  of  Lord 
Palmerstoii.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  he  became  the  patriarch  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  the  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Queen.  He  had  a  keen  relidh  and  a  cultivated  taste 
for  literature,  and  was  the  generous  patron  of  men 
of  letters.  He  formed  a  splendid  library,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  collections  of  pictures  and  statuary  in 
the  kingdom.  He  refused  a  dukedom,  and  might 
more  than  once  have  l>ccn  prime  minister.  His 
death  took  place  January  31,  1863,  at  Bo  wood 

LA'NSING,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  on 
Grand  River,  110  miles  north-west  of  Detroit,  con- 
tains a  state-house,  female  college,  state  agricul- 
tural college,  and  model  farm  of  700  acres,  house 
of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders,  ten  churches,  a 
bank,  two  weeklv  i>a|>erB,  and  several  manufactories. 
Settle,!  in  1847,  it  lias  a  population  of  5000. 


LANTERN,  in  Architecture,  an  ornamental 
structure  raised  over  domes,  roofs,  *c.  to  give  light 
and  ventilation.  The  dome  of  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  many  other  large  domes  are  crowned 
i  with  a  lantern.  Where  a  lantern  is  for  the  purjtose 
of  giving  light,  it  is  called  a  lantern-liyht.  In 
Gothic  architecture,  a  Linttrn-tnit\r  is  tnquently 
jtlaced  over  the  centre  of  cross  churches  -the  vault 
being  at  a  considerable  height,  and  the  light 
admitted  by  windows  in  the  sides.  York  and  Ely 
cathedrals,  and  many  churches  in  England,  have 
such  lantern-towers. 

LANTERN-FLY  (Fuhjom),  a  genus  of  homop- 
terous  insects ;  the  type  of  a  family  Falyoridje, 
I  allied  to  Cicadida*,  but  having  legs  more  adapted 
for  leaping,  and  destitute  of  organs  for  producing 
sound  The  forehead  is  remarkably  prolonged  into 
an  empty  vesicular  exjwnsion,  which  assumes  in 
the  different  species  various  and  very  singular  forms, 
sometimes  equalling  the  body  of  the  insect  in  sue. 
The  colours  are  geuerally  rich.    The  species  are 


Lantern-Fly  (Fulgora  laternaria). 

natives  of  the  warmest  parts  of  the  world.  The 
name  L  was  originally  given  to  /*.  laUmaria,  a 
large  species,  found  in  Guiana,  ami  of  whit  h  the 
inflated  projection  of  the  forehead  is  said  to  ho 
sometimes  most  brilliantly  luminous  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence is  doubtful,  and  many  naturalists  refuse  to 
Itelieve  in  the  luminosity  of  any  of  this  genua. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  lumi- 
nosity is  sexual,  and  merely  occasional,  |«.-rhaps 
limited  to  particular  seasons.  Concerning  the 
luminosity  of  the  Chinese  L.  {F.  enndtlari").  there 
is  still  greater  doubt  The  prolongation  of  the 
forehead  in  this  species  is  a  conqiaratively  narrow 
snout. 

LA  NTHANUM,  or  LA NTfLVNTTJM, ao  named 
from  the  Greek  word  Lant/mnein,  to  lie  hid.  is  a 
metal  which  was  discovered  by  Mosander  in  1841 
in  Ct-rit*  Iq.  v.),  a  hydrated  silicate  of  cerium.  It 
is  of  little  chemical  interest,  ami  is  of  no  practical 
value.  Till  recently,  the  three  metals  cerium, 
lanthanum,  and  didymium  were  all  confounded 
together  under  the  name  cerium. 

LA'NYARDS,  in  a  ship,  are  short  ropes  used 
either  to  make  fast  various  ap|»aratu8  in  its  place, 
or  to  stretch  other  and  iuqs.»rtant  ro}>ei!  to  their 
utmost  tension. 

LANZAROTE,  one  of  the  Canaries  (q.T.). 

LANZI,  Lrioi,  a  celebrated  Italian  antiquary, 
was  l>orn  at  Monte  dell'  Ohno,  near  MaccnUm,  June 
14.  1732.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
resided  at  Koine,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  where 
he  .lied  March  30,  1810.  In  1782.  he  published  at 
Florence  his  Dtscriziont  drUa  (Inllrrin  di  Firmze. 
His  great  works,  distinguished  for  their  profound 
erudition,  are  his  Samjio  di  Liiujun  Etru«c<i  (3  vols. 
Home,  1789),  in  which,  contrary  to  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  Italian  savants,  he  maintains  the 
influence  of  Greece  ujs-n  Etniwan  civilisation,  and 
his  Stnria  Fittoriea  d  Italia,  dc  (Florence,  1792  • 
and  Bassano,  1789,  and  1806).     This  latter 
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h»s  bt-vn  trantlat.  1  into  English  by  Thomas  Koscoe 
iBt»ht»"s  Standard  Library,  3  vol*.  1847).  He  is  the 
*atb->r  al.«o  of  several  i>oem*,  works  on  Etruscan 
vastus  sculptures,  Ac.  His  jnwthumous  works  were 
publish  t-d  m  2  vols,  at  Florence  in  181". 

LAOCOOX,  accordiu  g  to  classic  legend,  a  priest 
tithtr  of  Apollo  or  Neptune,  in  Troy,  who  in  vain 
warned  his  countrymen  of  the  deceit  practised  by 
th«r  Grv^ks  in  their  pretended  offering  ol  the  wooden 
tn-rse  to  Minerva,  and  was  destroyed  along  with  his 
two  sons  by  two  enormous  serpents  which  came 
tnm  the  se*.  They  first  fastened  on  his  children. 
\iA  w  b,-n  he  attempted  to  rescue  them,  involved 
hnaself  in  their  coils.  This  legeud  is  not  Homeric, 
but  of  lat**r  origin.  It  was,  however,  a  favourite 
th^nie  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  is  introduced  in  the 
Jlnnd  of  VirgiL     It  acquires  a  peculiar  interest 


Laocoon. 

from  being  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  still  in  existence  ■  a 
group  diss-overed  in  150G  at  Rome,  in  tin-  Sette  Sale, 
an  the  side  of  the  Esquilinc  Hill,  and  purchased  by 
Julius  II.  for  the  Vatican.  It  was  carried 
but  recovered  in  1814.  The  whole  treat- 
it  of  the  subject,  the  anatomical  accuracy  of  the 
figures,  and  the  representation  both  of  IxkUIv  pain 
and  of  passion,  have  always  commanded  the  highest 
admiration.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  work 
of  the  Rhodian  artists  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Casts  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  every  European  museum  For  an 
»sthetic  exposition  of  its  merits,  see  ^swing's  cele- 
brated Lnacoon  oder  Uber  die  Grtnzen  der  Malerti 
ui*d  Pomie. 

LAODICE'A,  a  city  of  ancient  Phrygia,  near 
th*  river  Lycos,  so  called  after  Laodice,  queen  of 
Axitiochus  Theos,  its  founder,  was  built  on  the  site 
of  an  older  town  named  Diospolis.   It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  rebiult  by  the   inhabitants,  who   were  very 
wealthy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1255, 
was  again  destroyed  in  1402,  and  is  now  a  heap 
of  uninteresting   ruins,  known   by  the  name  of 
Eski-Hissar.    Art  and  science  flourished  among  the 
ancient  Laodicean*,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  famous 
medical  school.     The  number  of  Jews  who  were 
settled  here  at  the  rise  of  Christianity  will  account 
for  it*  importance  in  the  primitive  history  of  the 
church.     An  important  ecclesiastical  council,  the 
First  Council  of  Laodicea,  was  held  here  in  3G3, 
which  adopted  resolutions  concerning  the  canon 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 


ecclesiastical  discipline.  A  second  council  was  held 
here  in  476,  which  condemned  the  Eutychians. 

LAON,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  in 
France,  is  situated  in  a  strong  ]«osition  on  a  steep 
isolated  hill,  80  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  The  walls 
(flanked  with  towers)  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
the  noble  Gothic  cathedral  (built  1112-1114)  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  ami  the  charming  character 
of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  greatly  enhance  the 
appearance  of  the  town.  The  public  library,  with 
20,1)00  vols.,  contains  also  n  beautiful  statue  in 
marble  of  Gahrielle  d'E«<treea.  Hie  manufactures 
are  nails,  hats,  leather,  ami  hosiery.  Here,  on 
March  9  and  10,  1814,  Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the 
allies,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Soissons. 
Pop.  10,412 

LA  OS.   Sec  Shan  States. 

LAOC-TSZE,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  China, 
the  founder  of  a  religion  as  aucient  and  important 
as  that  of  ( 'onfucius  (q.  v.).  This  sect  is  commonly 
known  as  the  7'oou,  or  sect  of  reason.  His  fa 
name  was  Le,  or  Plum,  ami  his  youthful 
Vrh,  or  Far— given  him  on  account  of  the 
of  his  ears.  His  name  of  honour  was  Pe-yttnn.  his 
surname  Laon-Uzt  ('  old  child '),  or  Laou  keun  tsze 
('  old  prince'),  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 
Little  authentic  is  known  of  the  life  of  L.,  his 
followers  having  subsequently  made  a  myth  of  his 
biography.  He  was  born  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Emperor  Ting-waug,  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (604 
B.C.),  in  the  state  of  Tseu,  at  present  known  as 
Hoo-pih  ami  Hoo-nan,  54  years  before  Confucius. 
His  father,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  Taou 
sect,  was  70  years  before  he  married,  and  his  mother 
40  years  of  age  when  she  conceived  him  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  a  shooting-star,  a  kind  of  god  on 
earth,  and  was  80  years  in  his  mother's  womb. 
More  trustworthy  is  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  historian  and  archivist  of  a  king  of  the  Chow 
dynasty,  who  loved  books,  studied  rites  and  history, 
and  went,  about  600  A.D.,  to  the  western  parts  of 


China,  where  he  might  have  become  acqua 
with  the  worship  of  Fuh  or  Buddha.  Confucius 


was  so  attracted  by  his  renown,  that  he  went  to 
see  him,  but  the  meeting  din's  not  appear  to  have 
been  etitirelj-  amicable,  for  L.  reproached  the  sage 
with  pride,  vanity,  and  ostentation,  stating  that 
sages  loved  oltscurity  and  retreat,  studied  time 
and  circumstances  before  they  spoke,  and  made  no 
parade  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Confucius,  how- 
ever, highly  lauded  L.  to  hi*  followers,  and  called 
him  a  dragon  soaring  to  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which 
nothing  could  surpass.  L.  asked  Confucius  if  he 
had  discovered  the  Taou  ('path'  or  'reason')  by 
which  Heaven  acts,  when  <  'onfucius  answered  that 
he  had  searched  for  it  without  success.  L.  replied 
that  the  rich  sent  away  their  friends  with  presents, 
sages  theirs  with  good  advice,  and  that  he  humbly 
thought  himself  a  sage.  By  this  he  probably  meant 
that  all  he  could  offer  Confucius  was  the  advice  of 
seeking  the  Taou.  He  retired  to  Hau-kwan.  where 
the  magistrates  of  the  place  received  him,  and  there 
he  wrote  the  Taou-tiA-liinj,  or  Book  of  Reason  and 
Virtue.  He  died,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
mounted  to  heaven  on  a  black  buffalo,  in  the  21st 
year  of  the  reign  of  King-wang  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
523  B.C.,  having  attained  the  age  of  119  years. 

The  doctrines  of  I*  differ  from  those  of  Confucius, 
indeed,  have  a  higher  scope  the  object  of  the 
last-named  likilosopher,  or  rather  statesman,  being 
the  practical  government  of  man  through  a  code 
of  morals  ;  that  of  L.,  the  rendering  of  man  immortal 
through  the  contemplation  of  God,  the  repression 
of  the  passions,  and  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  thf 
Hence  his  doctrine  was,  that  Silence  and  th* 
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Void  produced  the  Taou,  the  *  Logos '  or  reason  by 
which  movement  was  produced ;  and  from  these  two 
sprung  all  Wings  which  contained  in  themselves 
trie  dual  principle  of  male  and  female,  Man  was 
composed  of  two  principles,  the  one  material,  and 
the  other  spiritual,  from  which  he  emanated,  and 
to  which  he  ought  to  return,  by  throwing  off  the 
Shackles  of  the  liody,  annihilating  the  material 
passions,  the  inclinations  of  the  soul,  ami  plea- 
sures of  the  Isxly.  By  this  means,  the  soul  was  to 
regain  its  origin—  become  immortal.  This  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  renunciation  of  riches, 
honours,  and  the  ties  of  life.  lTp  to  the  jn-riod  of 
L.,  the  national  worship  had  Wen  restriet"d  to  the 
Shang-te,  or 'supreme  ruler'  of  the  world,  and  the 
Teen,  or  '  heaven.'  For  these,  L.  substituted  the 
Taou  ('  path  1  or  'reason')  of  the  c<wmos,  nut  citing, 
as  the  Confucianista,  the  precedents  of  ancient  kings 
or  sages  —appealing  to  the  abstract  principle,  and, 
in  fact,  preaching  a  religion  which  found  an  echo 
in  the  Chinese  breast  The  followers  of  his  sect, 
however,  considerably  altered  his  doctrines.  The 
moral  code  of  the  Taou  sect  is  excellent,  inculcating 
all  the  great  principles  found  in  other  religions 
— cliarity,  lienevolence,  virtue,  and  the  free-will, 
moral  agency,  and  res|>onsibility  of  man.  But  it 
subsequently  became  corrupted  with  strauge  doctrines 
and  practices.  They  promulgated  that  they  had 
discovered  the  drink  of  immortality,  and  obtained  a 
host  of  partisans  in  the  reign  of  Wan-to  of  the  Han 
dynasty.  140  .\.j>.,  and  many  of  the  ernjHTors  were 
addicted  to  their  rite*,  and  some  jwiisoned  by  the 
drink  of  immortality.  Alchemy  also  In-came  another 
pursuit  of  the  sect ;  so  did  divination,  the  invo- 
cation of  spirits,  and  the  prediction  of  the  future. 
The  doctors  of  the  sect,  called  Teen-sze  ('celestial 
doctors'),  were  sup|>osed  by  these  means  to  become 
ethereal,  and  to  be  caught  up  to  heaven  with- 
out passing  through  the  intermediate  state  of 
death.  Such  statements,  however,  were  ridiculed 
by  the  Joo-ieaou,  or  sect  of  Confucius,  the  sceptics 
of  China,  who  openly  derided  their  pretensions. 
Innumerable  gods  were  also  introduced  into  the 
worship,  which  was  assimilated  to  the  Buddhist 
Since  the  2d  c.  a.D.,  the  sect  has  continued  to 
■pread  in  China,  Ja|»an,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  aud 
amongst  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  Monasteries 
and  nunneries  lxdonging  to  them  were  founded 
and  flourished.  The  princi]ial  books  or  classics  of 
the  sect  are  the  Taou-tili-king  already  cited  ;  the 
collections  called  Taou-dtamj  ;  the  Kan-yimj-pern, 
or  Book  of  Rewanls  and  Punishments ;  and  the 
Tan-kwei-Uih,  or  List  of  the  Scarlet  Laurus  Cassia. 

Stanislas  Julien,  Le  Livre  del  Recompenses  (8vo, 
Paris,  1838) ;  Pauthier,  La  ('hint  (8vo,  Paris.  18.17, 
p.  114—117);  Neumann,  Is+hrsaal  des  M  ittelre-ichs 
(8vo,  Munich,  IS.'*)  ;  Gmssier,  Description  de  la 
Chb»  (4to,  p.  571);  Minwirts  sur  la  Chine  (x.  425; 
XT.  208-259). 

LA'PID  ARY- WORK,  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  polishing  small  pieces  of  ornamental  or  precious 
•tones  for  jewellery.  (For  the  engraving  of  figures 
on  precious  stones,  sec  Cameo  and  Okm.m.)  The  work- 
ing of  the  less  precious  ornamental  stones  has  made 
great  strides  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  nowhere  has  it  reached  greater  perfection  than 
in  Scotland.  A  large  trade  is  now  carried  on  in 
this  kind  of  work  between  .Birmingham  and  some 
towns  of  Germany,  where  the  Scotch  patterns  are 
imitated ;  and  although  the  foreign  productions  are 
of  inferior  workmanship,  their  comparative  cheap- 
ness commands  a  ready  market 

Stones  are  cut  by  nibbing  the  powder  of  a  harder 
■tone  against  a  softer  one.  There  are  ten  types  of 
Hardness  (q.  v.),  from  talc  up  to  diamond ;  but  in 
practice  it  is  " 


diamond-powder  or  emery,  which  is  next  to  it  for 
the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  stones.  Diamond-dust  is 
found  to  cut  ten  times  faster  than  emery  ;  so  that 
except  where  the  machine  is  driven  by  water- 
power,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  employ  diamond- 
powder,  notwithstanding  its  high  price.  Diamond- 

{Hiwder  is   prepared   from   the  inferior  kind  of 
)iamonds  (q.  v.)  called  bort  (costing  about  a  guinea 
per  carat),  by  grinding  in  a  steel  mortar. 

To  produce  a  plain  jmlished  surface  on  any 
say  a  jasper,  it  goes  through  the  three  pro- 
of cutting  or  slitting,  grinding,  and  jtolishing. 
The  diamond-slitting  machine  (the  emery-machine 
is  essentially  the  same)  is  shewn  in  tig.  1.  The 


Fig.  L 

slitting-wheel,  A,  which  is  driven  by  means  of  the 
handle,  B,  is  a  mere  disc  of  thin  sheet-iron,  from 
G  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  turned  edge,  and 
is  generally  placed  in  a  horizontal  jtositiou.  The 
diamond-dust,  mixed  with  a  little  sperm-oil,  is 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  slitting-wheel  with  the 
finger,  ami  is  then  pressed  into  the  soft  iron  with  a 
smooth  hard  stone.  The  wheel  will  then  continue 
to  cut  for  several  hours  without  any  renewal  of  the 
powder.  When  the  wheel  is  thus  prepared,  a  stone 
held  by  the  hand  to  the  cutting  edge  is  rapidly  slit 
through.  During  the  oj>eration,  sj»erm-oiI  is  kept 
dropping  from  the  can,  C,  to  keep  the  wheel  from 
heating. 

The  grinding  is  performed  on  a  horizontal  lead- 
wheel,  cliarged  on  its  upper  surface  with  emery- 
powder;  the  stone  to  be  ground  l>eing  pressed 
against  it  with  the  hand  until  it  is  smooth  enough 
for  jioliahing.  In  ltolishing,  a  tin  wheel  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  leaden  one,  the  polishing  material 
being  rotten-stone. 

If,  instead  of  a  plane  flat  surface,  some  ornamental 
surface  is  required,  say  an  agate  brooch  in  the  shajie 
of  a  butterfly,  a  model  is  produced  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  to  serve  as  a  guide,  and  metal  size- plates  are 
prepared  for  the  pieces  of  stone  which  are  to  form 
the  wings,  Ac.  For  these,  thin  slices  of  agate  are 
cut  at  the  slitting-machine,  or  chip|>ed  oft'  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  are  then  formed  roughly 
into  sha|tc,  by  means  of  soft  iron  nipjiers.  The 
several  pieces  are  now  ground  and  polished,  as 
already  described,  and  the  brooch  is  finished.  When 
pieces  of  stone  are  too  small  to  lie  held  in  the  hand, 
they  are  attached  with  cement  to  a  wooden  handle, 
aud  then  applied  to  the  wheels. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  operations  of  the 
lapidary  is  the  cutting  of  Cairngorm  (q.  v.)  stones. 
The  mode  of  faceting  the  surface,  which  so  much 
enhances  their  beauty,  is  shewn  in  fig.  2,  which  is 
just  the  ordinary  grinding-whecl,  with  the  addition 
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•  f  a  wooden  peg,  stuck  round  with  projecting 
wires.  The  stone  is  fixed  with  cement  on  the  end 
<  f  a  stick,  having  a  hole  at  the  other  end  fitting  on 
the  wire- points,  which,  Wing  at  different  heights, 
ei  ablea  the  stone  to  be  held  at  any  an^le  to  the 
grinding  surface.  With  this  simple  guide,  the  lapi- 
«lary  proceeds  to  cut  the  facets,  dividing  them  off 


Fig.  2. 

by  the  eye,  aided  by  his  sense  of  feeling ;  and  in 
this  way,  in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  as  many  as 
TOO  facets  are  produced  of  jierfect  regularity  upon 
a  stone,  say  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  Cairngorm  of 
grod  colour,  so  cut,  may  be  worth  aliout  ±«T0. 

LA'PIS  LA'ZULI,  a  mineral  of  beautiful  ultra- 
marine, or  azure  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica 
and  alumina,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  and 
lime.  The  colour  varies  much  in  its  degree  of 
intensity.  L  L  is  often  marked  by  white  spots  and 
bands.  It  is  generally  found  massive,  and  is  trans- 
lucent at  the  edges,  with  uneven,  finely  granular 
fracture,  but  sometimes  appears  crystallised  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons,  its  primitive  form.  It  is 
found  in  primitive  limestone  and  in  granite;  in 
Siberia,  China,  Tibet,  Chili,  Ac.  The  finest  s]»eci- 
mens  are  brought  from  Bucharia.  The  Creeks  ami 
Romans  called  it  Sapphire.  It  was  more  highly 
esteemed  by  them  as  an  ornamental  stone  than  it 
now  is.  They  used  it  much  for  engraving,  for  vases, 
4c  It  is  extensively  employed  in  ornamental  and 
mosaic  work,  and  for  sumptuous  altars  and  shrines. 
It  is  easily  wrought,  and  takes  a  good  jmlish.  The 
valuable  pigment  called  Ultramarine  (q.  v.)  is  made 
from  it  It  is  one  of  the  minerals  sometimes  called  , 
Azure  Stone. 

LA'PITH^E,  a  wild  race,  inhabiting,  hi  ancient 
times,  the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  They  derived 
their  name  from  a  mythical  ancestor,  Lapith'g,  a  son 
of  Apollo,  and  the  brother  of  Cctitauros,  the  equally 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Centaurs  (q.  v.).  A  bloody 
war  is  said  to  have  been  waged  between  the  kindred 
races  in  pre-historic  times,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Centaurs,  but  the  L  were  in  their  turn 
subdued  by  Hercules. 

LAPLACE,  Pierre  Sisioy,  Marqim  »e,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  mathematicians  ami  astronomers, 
was  born  2*1  March  1749,  at  Beaumont-en-Auge, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  military  school 
there,  and  afterwanls  went  to  Paris,  where,  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  D'Alembert,  he  was,  through 
his  influence,  appointed  professor  in  the  military 
school,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  had  by  this  time  mastered  the 
whole  range  of  mathematical  science,  as  then  known, 
and  had  besides  Bolved  several  problems,  which  had 
for  many  years  defied  the  attempts  of  geometers ; 
and  now  it  occurred  to  him  to  devote  his  mathe- 
matical powers  to  the  service  of  astronomy,  and 
he  accordingly"  commenced  to  plan  the  work  which 
afterwanls  appeared  as  the  Mtcaniqw  Cflertt.  In 
his  political  life,  L.  present*  a  sorry  picture.  He 


was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  Bonaparte, 
but  was,  after  six  weeks,  dej>osed  for  incapacity. 
He  continued,  however,  to  receive  marks  of  honour 
from  Napoleon,  and  on  the  erection  of  the  im|ierial 
throne,  was  made  a  count.  In  1814,  he  voted  for 
the  appointment  of  the  provisional  government, 
for  Napoleon's  deposition,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  After  the  second  Restoration,  Louis 
XVII  I.  made  him  a  peer  and  a  marquis.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  he  shewed,  as  he  had  done  under 
the  revolutionary  government,  the  greatest  unfitness 
for  political  affairs,  and  the  most  extreme  sen  ility. 
He  died  at  Paris,  nth  March  1827.  L.  was  gifted 
with  wonderful  scientific  sagacity ;  this  ap|>ears 
especially  in  his  explanations  of  certain  results 
of  mathematical  analysis  formerly  looked  uj>on  as 
inexplicable,  but  which  he  shewed  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  physical  phenomena  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  detection,  and  subsequent  olwe.rvations 
generally  confirmed  L.'s  conclusions.  Above  all  hia 
ixiwers,  his  wonderful  memory  shone  pre-eminent 
His  Mtandqut.  <VU«te,  and  supplements  to  it  (5  vols. 
Paris,  1799 - 1825),  are,  next  to  Newton's  Principia, 
the  greatest  of  astronomical  works.  His  Xsfxmtton 
du  Sii*t?mc  dii  Mondt  (2  vols  Paris,  17%;  6th 
ed.  1824)  is  intended  for  those  who  cannot  follow 
the  difficult  demonstrations  and  calculations  in  his 
great  work.  All  L.'s  iniixirtant  investigations  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  generality  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  cause  of  sundry 
irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets.  His 
works  comprise  many  able  treatises  on  parifcoh* 
subjects  in  Astronomy,  Pure  Mathematics,  Prolta* 
bilitics,  Mechanics,  Heat  and  Electricity ;  most  of 
them  being  Memoirs  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

LA'PLAND.  The  territory  still  known  under 
this  name  does  not  constitute  a  separate  political 
autonomv,  but  is  included  under  the  dominions 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  of  Russia,  to  tho 
articles  on  which  we  refer  for  a  special  notice  of 
its  several  divisions.  L,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Lapps,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Sainennda, 
or  So'mcllada,  occupies  the  north  and  north-east 
i>ortions  of  the  Scandinavian  j>eninsula,  Norwe- 
gian L  is  included  under  the  provinces  of  Norr- 
land  and  Finmark  ;  Swedish  L,  under  North  and 
South  Bothnia,  and  divided  into  Tornea,  Luleft, 
Pitefi,  Fmeii,  Csela  Lappmark  ;  Russian  L,  under 
Finland,  in  the  circles  of  Kemi  and  Kola.  Norwe- 
gian L  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  2(5,500  square 
miles,  with  a  native  population  of  5000  ;  Swedish 
L,  an  area  of  50,600  square  miles,  with  4000  inha- 
bitanta  ;  and  Russian  L,  an  ana  of  11.. 'W0  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  8800.  These  numbers 
refer  merely  to  the  true  Lappa,  in  addition  to  whom 
there  are  r'inns.  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians, 
settled  in  various  part*  of  the  Lappish  territory, 
whose  respective  numbers  probably  bring  tho  popu- 
lation of  the  several  iwrts  to  about  the  following 
figures— viz  for  Norwegian  L.,  about  50,000;  for 
Swedish  L,  about  14,000;  and  for  Russian  L, 
alsmt  00,000 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  these  divisions 
are  so  loosely  defined,  and  their  areas  and  i»pul». 
tions  so  variously  given  by  different  wnters,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
either.  The  climate  of  the  Lappish  territory  U 
extremely  cold  for  nine  months  of  the  year ;  while 
the  excessive  heat  of  July  and  August,  when  in  the 
northernmost  parts  the  Mtm  never  sets  for  several 
weeks,  is  only  separated  from  tho  cold  seasons  by  a 
short  sprint;  and  autumn  of  a  couple  of  weeks.  Ike 
general  limit  of  the  cereals  is  66;  N.  hit.  ;  but 
barley  can  lie  grown  as  far  north  in  L.  as  <<T.  J  ho 
country  is  covered  over  a  considerable  part  of  its 
surface  with  forests,  consisting  chiefly  of  birch,  pine, 
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fir,  and  alder,  and  having  an  undergrowth  of  lichens 
and  mosses,  which  supply  annuitant  food  for  tho 
herds  of  reindeer  which  constitute  the  princi]wl 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Many  elevated 
tracts  arc,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  consequently  uninhabitable. 

The  Lapps  or  Laplanders,  who  are  classed 
ethnologically  in  the  same  family  as  the  Finns, 
Eethonians,  and  Livonians,  and  who  occupy  the 
most  northern  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
ore  distinguished,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits,  as  the  Sorlajmrn  and  the  Botlnp/trn, 
or  the  Seafaring  and  Land-tilling  Lapp*.  They 
were  originally  all  nomadic  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
finding  sufficient  food  within  the  limited  space  to 
which  the  increasing  civilisation  of  the  neighbouring 
people  had  gradually  restricted  them,  has  com- 
pelled some  of  the  tribes  to  settle  near  the  larger 
rivers  and  lakes,  where  they  follow  the  pursuits  of 
fishing  and   hunting  with  considerable  success. 
They  shew  great  skill  as  marksmen,  and  regularly 
supply  the  large  annual  markets  of  Vitangi  and 
Kenans  with  game  and  skins,  which  are  sent  by 
Torneii  to  Stockholm,  where  they  find  a  ready 
mart.    The  Lapps,  who  call  themselves  the  Sami  or 
finhmrlads,  are  a  physically  ill-developed,  diminu- 
tive race,  with  small  eyes,  low  forehead,  high  cheek- 
bones, jwinted  chin,  and  scanty  l>eard.    They  are, 
however,  neither  wanting  in  mental  cajtacity  nor 
manual  derterity ;  and  in  the  Seminary  for  Lapp 
teachers  at  Trondenaes,  in  the  district  of  Somen, 
several  of  the  students  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  extensive  acquirements.    In  the  mythical 
sagas  of  Scandinavia,  the  Lapps  are  represented  as 
an  inferior  race,  distinguished  only  for  craft  and 
treachery,  and  addicted  to  practices  of  sorcery. 
They  are  regarded,  in  accordance  with  the  same  i 
authorities,  as  the  original  occupiers  of  the  whole  I 
of  Scandinavia,  from  the  fertile  and  more  southern 
portions  of  which   they   were   in   ancient  times 
driven  forth  by  the  superior,  god-descended  race  of  . 
Odin,   who   Wished  them  to  the   inhospitable  , 
regions  in   which   they  are  now  circumscribe*!.  ; 
Their  tendency  to  deceit  is  proltably  in  a  groat 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  inferior  position  in 
which  they  are  kept  by  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  , 
and  Russians,  near  whom  they  live,  for  they  are  ' 
honest,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  own  people  , 
And  country  ;  and  although  they  are  still  suiiereti-  ! 
tioua  and  credtdous,  they  are  not  devoid  of  religious 
sentiment    They  conform  to  the  Christian  faith  • 
of  their  neighbours — the  Norwegian  Lapps  belong-  i 
ing  to  the  Lutheran,  ami  the  Russian  Lapps  to  ' 
the  Greek  Church.    Tho  Bible  has  l>een  translated  I 
into  their  own  language,  which  ib  divided,  like  that 
of  all  nomadic  tribes,  into  numerous  dialects,  whose  | 
many  affinities  and  differences  have  of  late  years 
attracted  much  attention  from  Northern  and  Ger- 
man philologist*.    Tho  number  of  the  Lapps  prob- 
ably  falls  U-low  30,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
half  are  included  in  tbe  population  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  remainder  dwelling  within  the 
Russian  dominions.     Tho  reindeer  is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth,  supplying  the  people  with  moat 
of  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  which  thev  use. 
Their  dwellings  consist  either  of  conically  shaped 
mud-huts,  raised  on  stakes,  and  almost  impervious 
to  light  and  air,  or  of  hide-coveml  tents.  Towns 
or  villages  are  unknown  amongst  them.  The 
contempt  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the 
tall,  well-developed  Norwegian  peasants,  hinders  all 
amalgamation  between  the  races,  while  their  peculiar 
habits,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to 
their  own  customs,  tends  still  more  to  isolate  them 
from  the  neighbouring  nations. 
LA  PLATA.   See  Plata. 


LA  PORTE,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  north-west 
of  Indiana,  United  State*  of  America,  12  milca  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  junction  of  several 
important  railways.  It  contains  11  churches,  3 
musiMijiors,  and  large  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
manufactories.    Pop.  (1860)  5028. 

LAPPENBERG,  Joiiaxn  Martix,  a  German 
historian,  was  born  30th  July  1704,  in  Hamburg. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  historical  and  political  studies. 
He  resided  for  sometime  in  I,ondon,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  and  history  in  Berlin  and  <  i'ittingen. 
He  ltecame  tho  representative  of  his  native  city 
at  the  Prussian  court  in  182l>,  and  in  1-S23  waa 
appointed   archivist  to  the  Hamburg  senate,  an 
apiMiintmeitt  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  many 
valuable  historic  records  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  lost    In  1850,  he  represented  his  native 
city  at  the  diet  of  Frankfurt.    One  of  his  principal 
works  is  a  Ge*rhichtr  n>it  England  (2  vols.  Hamb. 
:  1834—1837  ;  with  continuation  in  3  vols.  Hamb. 
I  1853,  and  Gotha,  1855 -1S.VS,  bringing  down  tbe 
\  history  to  the  end  of   Henry  VII, 'a  reign)  ;  the 
j  first  volume  of  which  has   l>eeu  translate.  1  into 
!  English  by  B.  Thorpe,  with  tho  title  of  A  Illrfory 
of  England  under  the.  Anylo-Sajon  King*  (2  vols. 
1  Lend.   1845),  and  the  second,   with   that   of  A 
H.Htory  of  England   under  the.    X„rm«»  Kings 
|  (1  vol.  1857).    He  is  the  author  also  of  the  following 
|  works,  which   are   remarkable   for  the  care  ana 
I  research    which   they   display ;   viz.,  l*rki>ndH<-hG 
(  drmrhirhtf    de»    Urnpnt/igt    der    denturhrn  llnnm 
(2  vols.  Hamburg,  1830)  ;  Dir.  Grx-hicht*  Hehjedand* 
(Hamburg,  1831);  also  an  edition  of  Ditmar  of 
Mersebnrg,    and  many  valuable  works  relating 
ajK-cially  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

LAPSE.  A  legacy  is  said  to  lapse  if  the  legatee 
dies  before  the  testator  ;  for  as  a  will  only  operates 
from  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  at  that  time  the 
legatee  is  dead,  the  legacy  lapses  ;  i.  e..  falls  into  and 
Incomes  part  of  the  residuary  estate.  So  as  to 
a  devise.    See  Legacy. 

LAPSED  (in/wi),  the  designation  applied,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  those 
who,  overcome  by  heathen  persecution,  did  not  con- 
tinue faithful  to  the  Christian  religion.  Their  num- 
ber was  most  considerable,  when,  after  a  long  time 
of  peace,  the  first  general  jK-rsecution  under  Oecius 
l>egan  ;  but  those  who  saved  themselves  by  flight 
were  reckoned  amongst  the  L,  although  their  case 
was  not  regarded  as  equally  bad  with  that  of 
those  who  sacrificed  to  idols.  The  L.  were  at  first 
punished  by  excommunication,  and  their  reception 
into  the  church  again  was  strenuously  resisted ; 
but  in  the  3d  c.  a  milder  course  was  generally 
adopted  with  regard  to  them.  The  treatment  of 
the  lapsed  was  one  of  the  practical  questions  most 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  early  church. 

LAPWING  (  Vantlltis),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Cltaradriadce  (Plovers,  Ac.),  differing  fmm 
the  plovers  chiefly  in  having  a  hind-toe,  which, 
however,  is  small.  The  nasal  grooves  are  also 
prolonged  over  two-thirds  of  the  beak.  One  species, 
the  Coumox  L,  CiiBfrrEn  L.,  or  Peewit  ( 1 .  cris- 
tatun),  is  a  well  known  British  bird.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  almost  all  juwts  of  Eurone,  ami  of  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  It  is  found  in  Bengal, 
in  China,  in  Japan,  and  in  Iceland ;  but  it  is  uot 
a  native  of  America.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
a  pigeon,  and  has  the  head  surmounted  with  a 
beautiful  crest  The  head  ami  crest  are  black  ; 
the  throat  black  in  summer,  and  white  in  winter ; 
tho  back  is  green,  glossed  with  purple  and  copj>er 
colour.  The  name  L.  is  derived  from  the  sound 
which  the  wings  make  in  flight ;  the  name  Peewit 
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Scottish  P^fAtceep),  with  the  French  DixJiuit,  the 
Swedish  Wi/jo,  the  Danish  Kivil  and  Vibe,  the  old 
Eii^!i*h  H"y;v,  the  Greek  Air,  Ac,  from  the  plain- 
tvr  twite:  the  local  Scottish  Trueh-hmd  (Tuft head), 
from  th*  crested  head.  The  L.  is  very  plentiful 
in  n>x.r*.  open  commons,  and  marshy  tracts,  in 
tsurs  during:  the  breeding-Beason  ;  and  in  winter  in 
fcr-cks,  chivdv  on  the  sea-shore.  Its  artifices  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  ita  neat  are  very  interesting. 


Lapwing  ( V.  crittattu). 

The  nest  is  little  more  than  a  mere  depression 
in  the  ground,  and  the  full  complement  of  eggs  is 
ufoallv  four :  but  if  some  are  taken  away,  the 
bird  irovs  on  laving,  an  instinct  of  which  the  egg- 
gatherers  take  "advantage.  The  eggs  are  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy,  and  great  numbers  are  sent  to  the 
London  market,  under  the  name  of  Floivr*  E<vjs, 
from  the  marshy  districts  of  England.  The  hird 
itself  »  also  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.— A  jict 
L  in  a  garden  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  the 
too  great  increase  of  worms  and  slugs.-  -  Some  species 
of  L.  have  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bilL  -The 
TfcKC-TERO  of  South  America  ( V.  Cayanentl*),  a 
species  with  spurs  on  the  wings,  abounds  on  the 
Panqwis  of  South  America,  is  noisy  on  the  approach 
of  travellers,  like  the  common  L,  and  ita  eggs  are 
hkewi-«e  iu  the  highest  esteem  as  a  delicacy. 

LAR.  an  important  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Lariatan,  is  situated  on  a  well-wooded 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  bills,  60  miles  from 
the  Persian  Oulf,  and  ISO  miles  south-south-east  of 
Shiraz.  The  bazaar  of  I-ar  is  said  to  be  the  linest 
and  moat  elaborate  in  Persia.  Pop.  12,000,  who 
manufacture  swords,  muskets,  and  cotton-cloth. 

LARBOARD,  an  olwnlete  naval  term  for  the  left 
side  of  a  vessel.  I<xthin<j  forward*.  From  its  liability 
to  be  confused  by  the  steersman  with  the  not  very 
different  sound,  '  starboard,'  the  word  was  a  few 
years  ago  officially  abolished,  and  the  expression 
•  port  *  arbitrarily  substituted.  The  terms  startvard 
and  l>irf»tard  were  originally  Italian—  <jursto  hordo, 
thia  side  (the  n^ht);  and  quello  bordo,  that  side  (the 
left)  ;  which  were  contracted  into  Vo  bortlo  and 
*fc>  fvr>io,  and  finally  l>ecame  starboard  and  larboard. 
The  word  }*>rt  is  said  to  l>e  an  abbreviation  of  jxn  ta 
la  timon*.  '  carry  the  helm,*  suggesting  the  analogy 
of  porting  the  arms  on  the  left  hand. 

LARCENY  is  the  technical  legal  term  used  in 
England  and  Ireland  to  denote  the  crime  of  stealing. 
Simple  larceny  means  larceny  unaccompanied  with 
other  crimes  or  circumstances  of  aggravation.  Lar- 
ceny ia  defined  as  an  unlawful  taking  of  things 
personal,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  right  owner  of 
the  same.  On  each  word  and  phrase  of  this  defi- 
nition many  commentaries  have  been  written  ;  but 
aa  everybody  understands  what  theft  is,  it  is  scarcely 


necessary  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations  as  to 
the  variety  of  circumstances  attending  its  j>crpe« 
tration.  The  common  law,  which  was  very  defec- 
tive in  not  mentioning  many  subjects  which  are 
now  capable  of  larceny,  such  as  title-deeds,  wills, 
pigeons,  dogs,  oysters,  vegetables,  fruits,  fixtures, 
Ac,  has  lieen  .amended  by  various  statutes,  the 
provisions  of  which  have  been  nearly  all  consoli- 
dated in  the  recent  act  24  and  2a  Vict  c.  90.  An 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  common  law  was,  that 
carriers,  trustees,  Ac,  could  never  be  eonvicted  of 
larceny,  l>ccause  they  get  the  possession  of  the 
goods  lawfully,  in  the  first  instance;  but  now  these 
persons  may  lie  convicted  of  stealing,  like  others. 
Formerly,  there  was  a  distinction  l>etween  petty 
larceny  "and  grand  larceny,  according  as  the  value 
of  the  "thing  stolen  was  under  or  above  twelvepence  ; 
and  the  punishment  was  more  severe  in  the  latter 
case.  The  distinction  has  Wen  abolished,  and  in 
all  cases  the  crime  of  larceny  is  felony,  though  there 
are  certain  things,  such  as  fruit  vegetables,  hares, 
Ac,  the  taking  of  which,  though  unlawful,  and 
often  called  stealing,  is  not  treated  as  such,  but 
is  punished  by  a  moderate  fine  or  imprisonment 
Whoever  corruptly  takes  a  reward  under  pretence 
of  assisting  in  recovering  stolen  proj>erty,  unless 
he  use  due  diligence  to  cause  the  offender  to  bo 
brought  to  trial,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. Whoever  shall  publicly  advertise  a  reward 
for  the  return  of  stolen  property,  stating  that  no 
questions  will  l>e  asked,  or  promising  to  return  to 
pawnbrokers  or  others  any  money  advanced  on  such 
property,  and  also  whoever  shall  print  «r  publish 
such  advertisement,  shall  forfeit  £50  to  any  person 
who  will  sue  for  the  same. 

The  punishment  of  larceny  has  varied  in  this  as 
in  all  countries.    In  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  punish- 
able by  tine  and  satisfaction  to  the  owner.  At 
Athens,  it  was  converted  from  a  capital  offeDce 
into  an  offence  punishable  by  fine.    Our  Saxon 
laws  punished  larceny,  if  the  thing  was  above 
twelvepence  in  value,  with  death  ;  but  the  law 
Ixjcatne  subject  afterwards  to  the  softening  effects 
of  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.  v.).    In  1827,  the  dis- 
tinction of  petty  larceny  was  alwlished,  and  every 
person  convicted  of  simple  larceny  of  any  amount, 
was  made  liable  either  to  transjiortation  or  impri- 
sonment ;  but  later  statutes  have  abolished  the 
punishment  of  transportation,  and  now  the  general 
punishment  for  simple  larceny,  and   for  felonies 
punishable  like  simple  larceny,  is  penal  servitude 
for  three  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  Labour  and  solitary 
confinement,  and  in  the  case  of  a  male  under  16, 
with  or  without  whipping -  such  whipping  to  be 
administered  by  a  birch-rod,  ami  not  more  than 
twelve  strokes.    In  case  of  previous  offences,  the 
term  of  peual  servitude  may  be  extended  to  Beven 
or   ten  years.     In  some  cases  considered  to  bo 
attended  with  great  aggravation,  as  stealing  linen, 
woollen,  silken,  Ac.  goods  while  in  nroeess  of  manu- 
facture, if  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  the  term  is 
increased  to  14  years'  j>cnal  servitude.    In  stealing 
cattle,  the  term  is  also  14  years,  or  imprisonment  for 
two  years.    larceny  in  a  dwelling-house  of  money 
or  goods  above  five  pounds  in  value,  is  subject  to 
14  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two  years'  imprison- 
ment;  and  the  same  is  the  punishment  whatever 
lie  the  value,  if  by  threats  any  one  therein  is  put 
in  bodily  fear.    The  same  punishment  is  awarded 
to 
the 
is  ca 


larcenies  in  ships,  wharfs,  Ac 
person,  when  attended  with 


Larceny  from 
mal  violence, 
luiiishable 


fiersoi 
elony 

with  14  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two  years'  impri- 
soument    If  it  amount  only  to  an  assault  with 
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intent  to  rob,  the  punishment  is  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, or  three  years'  j>enal  servitude.  Again,  if  the 
assault  or  robbery  was  with  offensive  wcajvons,  or 
in  company  with  other  criminals,  or  attended  with 
personal  violence,  the  punishment  is  penal  servitude 
for  Ufa  Larceny  by  a  clerk  or  servant  is  punish- 
able with  14  years  j*nal  servitude,  or  two  years' 
imprisonment.  Larceny  of  letters  by  post-office 
letter-carriers  is  punishable  with  seven  years'  penal 
servitude,  or  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  if  the 
letter  contained  money,  with  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Receivers  of  stolen  pro|»crty  are  also  guilty  of  felony, 
and  punished  with  14  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two 
years'  imprisonment. 
Beside*  the  offences 


growing  wild  on  the  mountains  of  the  south 
middle  of  Europe,  and  found  also  in  Asia,  where  it 
extends  much  further  north  than  in  Eurojie,  even  to 
the  limits  of  pcr|>etual  snow.  The  L  is  not  t* 
native  of  Britain,  and  was  not  planted  in  any  jwirt 
of  the  islaud  as  a  forest  tree  till  the  middle  of 
the  18th  c,  when  it  began  to  be  very  extensively 
planted.  Its  introduction  has  changed  the  aspect 
of  whole  district*,  ]>articularly  in  Scotland.  The 
Perfectly  erect  and  regularly  tapering  stem  of  the 
L,  its  small  branches,  its  regular  conical  form,  and 
its  very  numerous  and  very  small  leaves,  make  its 


j  aspect  peculiar,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
i  any  other  tree  seen  iu  Britain.    It  attains  a  height 
under  the  head  of  larceny  '  of  6V)  -100  feet,  and  an  age  of  200  years.    The  tualo 


catkins  geuerally  purple  and  erect;  the  com*  ovate- 
oblong,  about  an  inch  long,  and  erect.  The  L.  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  useful  even  from  au  early  age  ;  tho 
thinnings  of  a  plantation  being  employed  for  hop- 
poles,  palings,  Ac. ;  the  older  timber  for  a  great 
variety    of  purjiosea. 


J, 


which  are  indictable,  there  are  many  cognate  ,  catkins  are  small  and  bright  yellow,  the  feuialo 
offences  which  have  been  included  in  the  same 
consolidation  statute,  but  which  are  considered  so 
far  of  a  jtetty  nature  as  not  to  merit  the  solemn 
punishment  by  indictment,  and  are  left  to  be 
punished  summarily  by  justices  of  the  |>cace.  Thus, 
some  offences  relating  to  wild  animals  and  game  are 
so  treated  ;  for  example,  hunting,  carrying  away  or 
killing  deer  in  the  unenclosed  part  of  a  forest  or 
park  is  punishable  by  justices  with  a  lino  of  jMO ; 
and  persons  in  imsseasion  of  deer-skins,  and  not 
accounting  for  them,  or  setting  snares  for  deer, 
incur  a  penalty  of  £20.  Taking  or  killing,  or  setting 
snares  unlawfully  for  hares  or  rabbits  in  enclosed 
ground  by  day,  subjects  the  party  to  a  i>enalty  of 
£■*.  Stealing  a  dog  is  subject  to  a  ]>enalty  of  £20, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  dog ;  and  having 
a  stolen  dog  or  its  skin  in  one's  possession,  subjects 
to  a  penalty  of  £20.  Stealing  birds,  beasts,  or  other 
animals  ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  or 
for  any  domestic  puqioec  (not  being  fit  for  food), 
or  wilfully  killing  the  same,  with  iutent  to  steal, 
subjects  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  besides  the  value,  or 
to  six  mouths'  imprisonment.  Killing  or  wounding 
house-doves  or  pigeons  subjects  the  party  to  a 
penalty  of  £2,  besides  the  value  of  the  bint  Taking 
or  destroying  tish  in  a  stream  or  water  which  is 
private  property,  subjects  the  party  to  a  penalty 
of  £S,  besides  the  value  of  the  fish  ;  and  angling 
in  the  same  induces  a  penalty  of  £2.  l>esides  seizure 
of  the  fishing-tackle.  Stealing  trees  and  shrubs 
or  underwood  worth  l.».,  subjects  the  party  to  a 
penalty  of  £."»  ;  so  does  stealing  or  destroying 
iences,  or  posts,  wires,  &c,  used  as  such.  Stealing 
fruit  or  vegetables  from  gardens,  &c,  subjects  the 
party  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  besides  the  value,  or 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  Stealing  cultivated 
roots  or  plauts  used  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast, 
or  for  medicine,  growing  in  fields,  &a,  subject*  the 
party  to  a  line  of  20*..  besides  the  value,  or  to  one 
month's  imprisonment.  Having  shipwrecked  gootls 
knowingly  in  one's  possession,  or  cxpising  tin1  same 
for  side,  subjects  to  a  jM-nalty  of  £20,  besides  the 
value,  or  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  See  Lost 
Property. 

In  Scotland,  theft  is  distinguished  into  trifling 
theft  or  pickery,  which  is  punishable  with  tine, 
imprisonment,  or  whipping.  Simple  theft  was 
never  a  capital  offence,  unless  aggravated,  as  theft 
by  a  trustee,  theft  of  cattle,  or  of  children.  Tho 
punishment  of  theft  in  Scotland  is  left  very  much 
to  the  discretion  of  the  court 

LARCH  {Lnrijr),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  fowi/mr,  differing  from  tirs  \Abim)  -Of  which, 
however,  "some  b.tanists  regard  it  as  a  mere  sub- 
genus -  in  having  the  scales  of  the  cones  attenuated 
at  the  tip,  and  not  falling  off  from  the  axis  of  the 

cone  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  leaves  deciduous  and  1  hy  very  small  cones 
in  clusters,  except  on  shoots  of  the  same  year,  on   length,  is  common  in 


Larch  {L.  Europaa). 


It  is  very  resinous, 
does  not  readily  rot 
even  in  water,  is  not 
readily  attacked  by 
worms,  and  is  much 
used  in  ship-building. 
It  is,  however,  very 
apt  to  warp,  and  is 
therefore  not  well 
suited  for  planks. — 
L-bark  is  used  for 
tanning,  although  not 
nearly  equal  in  value  to 
oak-bark.—  In  Silicria, 
where  large  tracts  of 
L  forest  are  not  unfre- 
quently  consumed  by 
accidental  tires,  the 
scorched  stems  yield, 
instead  of  a  resin,  a 
gum  similar  to  gum- 
arabic,  reddish,  and 
completely  soluble  in 
water,  which  is  known 
as  Ormburgh  Gum, 
and  is  used  for  cement- 
ing and  in  medicine,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
somewhat  resinous  smell,  even  as  an  article  of 
f<xxl.— In  warm  countries,  a  kind  of  Manna  (q.  v.) 
exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  L,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  having  a  sw.-ctish  taste,  with  a 
slight  flavour  of  turpentine.  It  is  gathered  prin- 
cipally in  France,  and  is  known  as  /iriant-on 
Manna,  or  L.  Manna.—  The  L.  woods  of  Britain 
have  of  late  years  su  tiered  greatly  from  a  disease, 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem  decays;  tho 
nature  and  causes  of  which  are  very  imjierfectly 
Understood,  although  it  seems  to  Ik?  sufficiently 
ascertained  that  those  plantations  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  it  which  are  formed  where  any  kind  of  fir 
has  previously  grown,  and  those  least  so  which  are 
regularly  thinned,  so  that  the  trees  enjoy  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  The  L.  does  not  dislike  moisture,  but 
stagnation  of  water  is  very  injurious  to  it,  and 
thorough  drainage  is  therefore  necessary.  -  There 
are  varieties  of  the  Common  L.  remarkable  for 
Crowded  branches,  for  pendulous  branches,  ami  for 
other  i»eculiantics.  which  are  sometimes  planted 
as  nrnamcutal  trees.  The  Rkd  American  L, 
or  Hackmatack  [L.  t-mtiftJui),  distinguished 
not  quite  half  an  inch  in 
the  northern  parts  of  North 


which  thev  are  single  and  scattered.— The  t'oMMoy  America,  and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  often 
L.  (£.  or  AM*  LarU)  is  a  beautiful  tree,  I  covering  extensive  tracts.    It  is  a  noble  tree,  much 
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rr»»  Tchline  the  common  L,  and  its  tiinl»er  is  highly 
vahj--<L  -  Th«  I*ESPrxors  L.,  or  Black  America* 
L.  f  /l.  p^ndttln),  is  another  very  line  North  Ameri- 
can spectra,  with  larger  leaves. — The  Himalaya* 
L.  iL.  Grifilhuii),  abounds  in  the  Himalaya,  but  is 
?e»<-r*lly  a  small  tree  of  20-40  feet  high.  Its 
i>  Or*  arc  largvr  than  those  of  the  Common  Larch. 
Its  wool  is  very  durable. 

LARD,  the  fat  of  the  hoc.  Until  after  the  first 
^xtart*-r  «»f  the  present  century,  lard  was  only  used 
Mr  culinary  puq>t«ses,  and  as  the  base  of  various 
.-•■ntmentii  in  medical  use.  The  enormous  extent, 
howwer.  to  -which  pork  was  raised  in  America, 
reTidervd  it  necessary  to  find  some  other  applications 
for  «•>  valuable  a  material,  and  large  quantities  were 
pr^sol  at  a  low  temperature,  by  which  the  stearine 
and  oleiii?  were  sej^irab-d.  The  former  was  used 
:'«»r  esvndle-tnaking ;  and  the  latter  soon  became 
a  very  iTnj>ortint  article  of  commerce,  under  the 
mint  <if  •  lard  oil,'  which  was  found  to  l>e  a  valuable 
lutoejuit  for  machinery.  As  much  as  20,000  tons 
of  UnL  stearine  of  lard,  and  lanl  oil  have  been 
imported  in  one  year,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
whk-b.  were  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
Tlte  manufacture  of  stearine  candles  and  tine  oh-inc 
frrnn  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  various  kinds  of 
create,  by  Messrs  Price  A  Co..  and  other  large  manu- 
facturers, has  greatly  <liminiahed  the  imports  from 

LARDXER,  Nathaniel,  D.P.,  an  eminent 
English  <livine,  was  l«>rn  at  Hawkshurst,  in  Kent,  in 
1694.  and  studied  first  in  I»ndon,  and  afterwards  at 
T'tre.'ht  and  Leyden.  L,  l»elonged  to  a  body  of 
En^vrh  PmJr'fterinn*,  who  had  l>ecoine  Unitarians. 
He  died  in  1768.  L.  was  not  a  |mpular  preacher  ;  but 
his  Crs  Jit-Hit y  of  the  GotpH  Hi*tnrtj,  ami  his  J*iri«h 
*V  H-'ith-H  T'VimonifA,  have  secured  for  him  a 
permanent  place  among  the  modern  ajtologists  for 
Christianity.  The  last  edition  of  his  works,  in  ten 
volume,  apjicared  at  London  in  1828. 

LARDNER,  Dionysus,  LLD.,  a  distinguished 
writer  on  physical  science,  was  Wn  in  Dublin, 
April  3.  1793,  and  first  became  known  by  his 
Trrvtlt  on  Algebraical  Geometry  (Loud.  1823*.  and 
by  a  work  on  the  Uiferential  ami  Inteijral  Calculus 
(L-diL  1S25).  In  1828,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
pt  Vvtural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
CoIL-ge,  I^ndon;  and  in  1830,  he  projecb-d  a  sort 
of  encyclopedia,  consisting  of  original  treatises  on 
history,  science,  economics,  &c,  by  the  most  eminent 
authors;  and  134  volumes  were  accordingly  pub- 
lished, under  the  general  name  of  Lanlncr*  Cyc/o- 
pa^ta,  between  1830  aud  1844.  Some  of  these 
volume*  were  from  his  own  j)cn.  A  second  issue  of 
this  wci«-k  wan  begun  in  1853.  He  has  published 
various  scientitic  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  his  '  handbooks  *  of  various  branches  of  natural 
phihw^phy  (18->4 — 1850).  He  is  also  the  author  of 
the  Mn»enim  of  Science  and  Art,  an  excellent  popu- 
lar exposition  of  the  physical  sciences,  with  their 
applications.    He  died  in  Paris,  April  29,  18.59. 

LA  RES,  MA  XES,  axd  PENATES,  were  tute- 
lary spirits,  genii,  or  deities  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Tb*  derivation  of  the  names  is  not  jicrhaps  quite 
certain,  but  the  first  is  generally  considered  the 
plural  of  Inr,  an  Etruscan  word  signifying  'lord'  or 
'bero  :'  the  second  is  supposed  to  mean  'the  good  or 
benevolent  ones;'  and  the  third  is  connected  with 
penn*,  "the  innermost  part' of  a  house  or  sanctuary.' 
The  Lan*,  Manes,  and  Penates  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  essentially  different  beings,  for 
the  names  are  frequently  used  either  interchange- 
ably or  in  such  a  conjunction  as  almost  implies 
identity.  Yet  some  have  thought  that  a  distinction 
is  discernible,  and  have  looked  upon  the  Lares  as 


earthly,  the  Manes  as  infernal,  and  the  Penates  as 
heavenly  protectors— a  notion  which  has  probably 
originated  in  the  fact,  that  Manes  is  a  general 
name  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  those  who 
inhabit  the  lower  world  ;  while  among  the  Penates 
are  included  such  great  deities  as  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Vesta,  &c.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  inter  that  tho 
Manes  were  just  the  Lares  viewed  as  departed  spirits, 
ami  that  the  Penates  embraced  not  only  the  Lares, 
but  all  spirits,  whether  daimons  or  deities,  who 
exercised  a  'special  providence'  over  families,  cities, 
Ac.  Of  the  former,  Manes,  we  know  alinont  nothing 
distinctively.  An  annual  festival  was  held  in  their 
honour,  on  "the  19th  of  February,  called  Feralia  or 
Parentalia  ;  of  the  latter,  Penates,  we  are  in  nearly 
equal  ignorance,  but  of  the  Lares  we  have  a  some- 
what detailed  account.  They  were,  like  the  Penates, 
divided  into  two  classes — Larm  domeMici,  and  La  ret 
pitlAiei.  The  former  were  the  souls  of  virtuous 
ancestors  set  free  from  the  realm  of  shades  by  the 
Aeherontie  rites,  and  exalted  to  the  rank  of  pro- 
tectors of  their  descendants.  They  were,  in  short, 
household-gods,  and  their  worship  was  really  a 
worship  of  ancestors.  The  first  of  the  Lores  in 
point  of  honour  was  the  Lar fawMari*,  the  founder 
of  the  house,  the  family  Lar,  who  ncconqtanied  it 
in  all  its  changes  of  residence.  The  Laret  publiei 
had  a  wider  sphere  of  inlluence,  and  received 
particular  names  from  the  places  over  which  they 
rule<L  Thus,  we  read  of  Lam  ff>wpU»le«  {the  Lares 
of  cross-roads),  Lar'*  ricontm  {the  Lares  of  streets), 
the  LareH  rurate*  (the  rural  Lares},  Larex  vialex  (the 
Lares  of  the  highways),  Larrx  p>*rmarini  (the  I  .a  res 
of  the  sea),  and  the  La  re*  ciit>k«li  (the  Lares  of  the 
bedchainl>er).  The  images  of  these  guardian  spirits 
or  deities  were  placed  (at  least  in  large  houses)  in 
a  small  shrine  or  compartment  called  aitiatla:  or 
lararia.  They  were  worshipped  every  day  :  when- 
ever a  Roman"  family  sat  down  to  meals,  a  portion 
of  the  food  was  presented  to  them ;  but  particular 
honours  were  paid  to  them  on  the  Calends,  Nones, 
and  Ides  of  the  month ;  and  at  festive  gatherings,  the 
lararia  were  thrown  open,  and  the  images  of  tho 
household  gods  were  adorned  with  garlands. 

LARGESSE,  money  which,  in  early  times,  it  was 
the  practice  to  grant  to  heralds  on  certain  state 
occasions,  for  proclaiming  the  style  and  title  of  the 
sovereign  ana  his  nobles.  The  regular  fees,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  were, 4  At 
the  coronacion  of  the  king  of  England,  c£  apparalled 
in  scarlet.  At  the  displaying  of  the  kinge's 
banner  in  any  campe,  c.  markes.  At  the  displaying 
of  a  duke's  banner,  .C20  ;  at  a  marquis',  20  markes ; 
at  an  carle's,  10  markes.  The  king  marrying  a 
wife,  £50,  with  the  giftes  of  tho  kinge's  and  qucene's 
uppermost  garments  ;  at  tho  birth  of  the  kinge's 
eldest  son,  100  markes ;  at  tho  birth  of  younger 
children,  .£20.  The  king  being  at  auy  syge  with  the 
crow  no  on  his  head,  £5.' 

LARGO,  an  Italian  word,  used  in  music,  to  denote 
the  slowest  of  all  tho  tempi,  and  especially  in 
compositions  where  the  sentiment  is  quite  solemn. 
Larghktto  is  the  diminutive  of  Largo. 

LARGS,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathers,  is 
l>cautifiilly  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  a 
pleasant  strip  of  shore,  backed  by  hills,  18  miles 
below  Greenock.  The  population  in  1801  was 
2638,  but  the  number  is  greatly  increased  in  mid- 
summer. Here,  in  1203,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  a  war  between  that  country  and 
the  Norwegian  colonies  of  Man  and  the  Isles, 
defeated  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  who,  with  160 
ships  and  20,000  men,  hail  descended  njxm  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire,   The  results  of  this  battle  were 
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the  iminr«li.it«  withdrawal  of  the  invading  force, 
and  the  abandonment  within  three  yearn  of  the 
Norwegian  pretension*  to  the  Scottish  l-l  inds. 
LARICIO.    See  Pnnc 

LA'RID.E,  a  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  P<il- 
mi)*<i<*  or  Xatatorr*,  called  Longip*nn<*  by  Cnvier, 
from  the  length  of  wing  which  in  characteristic  of 
them.  They  are  generally  capable  of  protracted 
as  well  a*  of  rapid  and  graceful  flight ;  all  of  them 
are  sea-birds,  although  some  resort  to  breeding- 
places  at  some  distance  inland,  and  some  follow  the 
course  of  rivers  to  very  considerable  distances  from 
the  sea.  Some  of  them  are  the  most  oceanic  of  all 
birds,  being  often  seen  far  from  any  shore.  They 
generally  take  their  prey  either  by  a  sudden  descent 
to  the  water  during  flight,  or  whilst  swimming, 
and  are  not  good  divers.  The  hind-toe  is  small  and 
free  ;  the  bill  is  pointed  or  hooked,  but  destitute  of 
lamella;.  Gulls,  Skuas,  Terns,  Petrels,  Shearwaters, 
Albatrosses,  Noddies,  Skimmers,  &c,  belong  to  this 
numerous  family,  which  has  many  representatives 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  prey  chiefly  on 
fishes  and  molluscs,  and  are  in  general  ready  to  eat 
any  animal  garbage. 

LARI'SSA  (called  by  the  Turks  YmiW/iir).  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  import- 
ant in  that  territor}-,  is  situated  on  the  Salcmhria 
(ana  Pmtw,),  in  lat  80*  37'  N.,  long.  22*  28'  E.  It 
contains  numerous  mosques,  from  which  arise  many 
■lender  and  dazzlingly  white  minarets.  It  carries 
on  an  important  transit-trade,  with  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  goisls,  and  Turkcv-red  dyeworks. 
Pop.  2/5,000.  In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  bull-fights. 

LA'RISTAN  avd  MOGISTAN,  two  maritime 

frovinces  of    Persia,   bounded  on  the  S.   by  the 
ersian  Gulf,  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  on  the 
N.  by  the  provinces  of  Farsistan  and  Kerman. 

LARK  {Aluiitln),  a  genus  of  small  birds  of  the 
order  In*r*mrt*.  section  Ponirattv*,  the  type  of 
&  family  AUivd'uIa,  to  the  whole  of  which  the 
English  name  is  commonly  extended.  In  this 
family,  the  bill,  although  stout,  ami  nearly  conical, 
is  more  lengthened  than  in  buntings  and  finches. 
The  toes  are  long,  and  separate  to  the  base  ;  the 
claws  long  and  little  curved,  that  of  the  hind-toe 
generally  very  long.  The  true  larks  (genus  Alautla) 
have  also  long  wings,  and  great  power  of  flight 
Many  of  them  are  birds  of  passage.  In  common 
with  almost  all  the  family,  they  nestle  and  seek 
their  food  -  seeds,  insects,  worms,  Arc.  —  on  the 
ground  ;  and  in  admirable  harmony  with  this  mode 
of  life,  their  plumage  exhibits  much  uniformity  of 
colouring,  so  that  when  on  the  ground  they  may 
not  readily  be  noticed  by  their  enemies.    The  L. 


Sky  I  Ark  (Alauda  arvcnsu). 

family  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  world. 
The  Common-  L.,  Field  L,  or  Sky  L.  (A/avdn 
arvenM*),  is  one  of  the  best-known  British  birds, 
and  notwithstanding  the  tameness  of  its  brown 
plumage,  is  a  universal  favourite,  on  account  of , 
the  sweetness  of  its  cheerful  song,  which  it  pours  | 


forth  whilst  soaring  ami  floating  in  the  air,  and 
which  every  one  associates  with  pleasant  scenes  and 
delightful  days.  It  more  randy  sings  on  the  ground. 
It  is  in  great  repute  as  a  cage-bird,  and  sings  well 
in  confinement  but  flutters  its  wings  whilst  sing- 
ing, as  if  still  desirous  of  soaring  in  the  air.  It 
abounds  chiefly  in  open  but  cultivated  districts.  It 
is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
more  northern  parts,  it  migrates  southward  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
is  a  winter  visitant  of  tl|e  north  of  Africa.  It  is 
not  found  in  America.  It  makes  its  nest  generally 
in  an  open  field,  and  often  under  shelter  of  a  tuft 
of  herbage,  or  a  clod  of  earth  ;  lays  four  or  live 
mottled  eggs,  and  generally  pnxluces  two  broods  in 
a  season.  It  is  not  truly  gregarious  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  large  flocks  assemble  together ;  and  at 
this  season  multitudes  of  larks  are  taken  for  the 
table  in  the  Bouth  of  England,  in  France,  and  other 
countries.  They  are  often  caught  by  horse-hair 
nooses,  attache*)  to  a  long  line  of  packthread,  to 
which  the  nooses  are  fastened  at  distances  of  aliout 
six  inches,  the  line  U-ing  pegged  b»  the  s.Tound  at 
intervals  of  twenty  yards.  This  mode  is  most  suc- 
cessful when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  ami  a 
little  corn  is  scattered  along  the  line.  The  Clapnet 
(q.  v.)  and  Trammel-net  (q.  v.)  are  also  employed 
by  lark -catchers,  and  great  numbers  of  larks  are 
taken  in  some  parts  of  England  by  dragging 
the  trammel-net  over  the  stubbles  and  itastures. 
T triilin;/  for  lurks  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  turning 
to  account  the  attractiveness  which  any  glittering 
object  jstssesses  for  these  birds.  It  is  a  French 
practice.  A  piece  of  highly  jiolished  mahogany,  or 
of  some  common  wood  inlaid  with  bit*  of  looking- 
glass,  is  fastened  on  the  top  of  a  rod,  so  as  to  reflect 
the  sun's  rays  upwards,  and  is  made  to  twirl  by 
means  of  a  string.  Larks  are  greatly  attracted  by 
it,  congregate  around  it  and  are  readily  shot  in 
large  numbers. — The  < 'rested  L.  {A.  cri*iata),  very 
similar  in  size  and  plumage  to  the  common  L.,  but 
having  the  feathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head  more 
distinctly  developed  into  a  crest,  although  a  very 
common  bird  in  many  parts  of  Eurojte,  and  abundant 
near  Calais,  has  very  seldom  been  seen  in  Britain. 
— The  Wood  L.  {A.  aHx>rra),  a  smaller  species,  not 
unfrequent  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  rare  in 
Scotland,  is  a  bird  of  very  delightful  song,  and 
usually  sings  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  It 
freouents  wooded  districts.  Its  ne-t,  however,  is 
marie  on  the  ground.— The  Shore  L.  (A.  ril/»*frix), 
which  has  only  in  rare  instances  lieen  found  in 
Britain,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  fit*  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  is  the  only  North  American 
sj»ecies.  Its  song  is  very  sweet,  ami  gladdens  the 
visitor  of  such  desolate  stores  as  those  of  Labrador, 
where  it  breeds,  amidst  the  tufts  of  mosses  ami 
lichens,  with  which  the  ban-  rocks  are  interspersed. 
It  is  a  winter  visitant  of  New  England,  and  is  some- 
times seen  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  The  head  has 
two  erectile  tufts  of  feathers,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  horned  owls.  Black,  white,  and  yellow 
vary  the  brown  plumage  of  the  Shore  Lark. 

LARKHA'NA,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  its 
own  name  in  Sinde,  stands  14. "5  mil  CI  north  of 
HyderalwuL  It  contains  al«>ut  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  manufactures  silk  and  cotton,  besides  being 
one  of  the  largest  corn-marts  in  the  Country. 

LARKSPUR  [IMphitAum),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  lt<iimnail<vce<r,  annual  and  jieren- 
nial  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have 
five  sepals,  the  upjK-r  spurred  ;  four  ]xtal«,  distinct 
or  united  into  one,  the  two  upper  having  spurs 
inserted  into  the  sepaline  spur ;  and  1—5  i   .  uy -seeded 
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foQieles.  Some  ..f  them  are  well  known  and  favourite 
gar  ien -dower*,  as  the  Upright  L.  {!).  Ajacis),  a 
ivc  <>r  Switzerland,  ami  the  Branching  L.  (D. 
'  t),  ft  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  a 


Larkspur  or  Stavrsaere  ( 
tin  risacria). 


rather  doubtful  native  of  England.  />.  glnclaU  is 
joe  ui  the  most  alpine  plants  in  the  world. 

LARMES,  in  Heraldry.  When  the  field  is 
bestrewed  with  an  indefinite  munlter  of  drops  of  a 
blue  colour,  it  is  said  to  he  'jultt  tie  latrine*,  a  nomen- 
clature which,  though  French,  is  peculiar  to  British 
baldly,  the  French  blazoning  such  a  shield  rpdti 

LAROCHEFOUCAULD,  an  old  French  family 
of  creat  celebrity,  whose  original  seat  was  the  small 
town  of  Larochefoucauld,  near  Angoulomc.  Thfl 
history  of  the  family  is  traced  back  to  1086,  when 
a  certain  Foucauld.  first  seigneur  de  la  Roche,  is 
?puken  of  in  a  charter  of  an  abbey  of  Angouleme  as 
rir  **JrUiMtimu*  Fuleaudtts.  In  the  religious  wars  of 
the  16th  c.,  it  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Protestants. 
—Francois,  Due  de  L,  and  Prince  i>e  Marsillac, 
born  Bil3.  was  much  attached  to  literary  pursuits  ; 
aad  after  havim;  l>een  involved  in  intrigues  against 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  the  tumults  of  the 
be  retired  into  private  life,  cultivated  the 
of  the  must  eminent  literary  persons  of  his 
uleau.  Kacine.  and  Moliere,  and  eom|N>sed  his 
famous  M*  moires  (Cologne,  1GG2  ;  Amst  1723,  Ac), 
in  which  he  gives  a  simple  but  masterly  historic 
account  of  the  political  events  of  his  time.  In  1065, 
he  published  also  his  Rf flexions  on  Sentences  el 
itaxiuifS  Morale*,  a  work  containing  300  detached 
thought*,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  cele- 
brated is  bis  definition  of  hypocrisy,  as  '  the  homage 
which  vice  renders  to  virtue.'  The  book  is  regarded 
aa  a  model  of  French  and  exhibits  much 

acnteneKs  of  observation,  and  a  clear  perception 
of  the  prevalent  corruption  and  hypocrisy  of  his 
time.  He  died  17th  March  1680.  His  (Euvres 
Complies  were  edited  by  Depping  (Par.  1818),  and 
his  writings  have  been  commented  on  by  a  host  of 
critics  of  the  most  different  schools,  as  Voltaire, 
Vinet,  Saintc-Bciive,  and  Victor  Cousin.— Francois 
Alexandre  Frederic,  Die  r>E  L-Liancourt.  an 
eminent  philanthropist,  born  11th  January  1747, 
was  representative  of  the  nobles  of  Clermont  in 
the  States  general,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
reform,  but  sought  to  preserve  the  monarch  v.  After 
the  cfttftetrophe  of  10th  August,  he  tied  to  England, 


and  lived  in  great  peuiuir,  till  he  obtained  back,  in 
1704,  some  fragments  of  his  property.  He  now 
visited  North  America,  and  afterwards  published 
his  Voi/atfe  duns  les  Flats- Unis  tTAmerirftie  /nil  en 
1796—1797  (8  vols.  Par.  1798).  Having  returned 
to  Paris,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  retirement,  occu- 
pied only  with  the  extension  of  vaccination  and 
similar  works  of  henevotanee.  Napoleon  restored 
him  his  ducal  title  in  1809.  After  the  Restoration, 
he  was  made  a  peer,  but  soon  gave  offence  to 
the  court,  by  opposing  its  unconstitutional  policy. 
He  laboured  zealously  in  promotion  of  many  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  objects.  He  founded  the  first 
savings-bank  in  France.    He  died  27th  March  1827. 

LAROCHKJAQUELEIN,  Du  Verger  de,  an 
old  noble  family  of  France.  The  name  Du  Verger 
is  derived  from  a  place  in  Poitou.  Guy  du  Verger 
married,  in  1503,  the  heiress  of  the  seigneur  of 
Larochejaquelein.  Several  of  his  descendants  dis- 
tinguiahed  themselves  as  soldiers,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  Revolution,  by  their  strenuous 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons. — Henri, 
Ootnta  de  Larochejaquelein,  born  1772,  was  an 
officer  in  the  guard  of  Louis  XVL.and  after  the  10th 
of  August  1792,  left  Paris,  ami  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgent  royalists  in  Li  Vendee.  He 
signalised  himself  by  many  heroic  deeds,  and  for  a 
time  successfully  repelled  the  republican  forces,  but 
was  defeated  by  Generals  Westermaun,  M tiller,  and 
Tilly,  13th  December  1793,  and  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty. He  raised  a  new  body  of  troojis,  however,  in 
Upper  Poitou,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Nouaill6, 
4th  March  1794.— His  brother,  Louis  i>u  Verger, 
Marquis  de  Larochejaquelein,  Itorn  1777,  emigrated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  returned 
to  France  in  1801,  but  resisted  all  NajKileon's  efforts 
to  win  him,  and  in  1813  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  royalists  in  La  Vendee.  Louis  XVIII.  appointed 
him,  in  1814,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  La 
Vendee,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  main- 
tained the  rovalist  cause  there,  sup|>orted  bv  the 
British.  He  fell  in  liattle  at  Pont-des  Mathis,  4th 
June  1813.  His  wife,  Marie-Louise  Victoire, 
Marquise  de  Larochejaquelein  (horn  1772— died 
1857),  published  Mt moires  of  Ute  War  in  La  Vendue, 
of  which  she  was  an  eye-witness  (Bordeaux,  1855), 
which  are  of  great  value,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions." 

LA  ROCHELLE.    See  RoCKXLtS,  La. 

LARKEY,  Dominique  Jean,  Baron,  a  celebrated 
French  surgeon,  was  Itorn  in  17»6  at  Baudean,  near 
Bagneres-de-Bigorrc,  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle, 
Alexis  L,  and  attended  the  two  hospitals,  the 
Hotel-de-Dieu  and  the  Hotel-ties  Invalides,  having 
previously  served  for  a  short  time  lioth  in  the  army 
and  navy.  In  1792,  ho  was  ap|N tinted  second 
physician  to  the  Hfltel-des-Invalides,  and  in  1793 
accompanied  the  French  army  to  Germany  and 
Spain,  making  at  this  time  the  important  inven- 
tion of  the  amfndanee  voiante,  for  the  convenience  of 
transporting  the  wounded.  Napoleon  summoned 
him  to  Italy  in  1797,  after  he  had  lieen  for  a  short 
time  a  professor  in  the  medico-surgical  school  at 
Val-de-Grftce  ;  and  he  accompanied'the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  In  1805,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  medico-surgical  department  in  the  French  army, 
anil  was  created  a  Baron  of  the  Empire,  receiving 
also  a  considerable  pension.  He  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Waterloo,  and  at  the  Restora- 
tion lost  his  rank  and  pension ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  restored  in  1818 :  and  he  continued 
to  fill  important  and  honourable  offices  till  1836. 
when  he  retired  from  that  of  surgeon-general  of 
the  Hdtel-des- Invalides.  On  the  15th  of  May  1842, 
he  embarked  for  Algeria,  having  been  appointed 
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inspector  of  the  military  hospitals  there,  and  while 
on  his  return,  after  having  concluded  his  labour*,  he 
died  at  Lyon,  24th  July  1842.  Apart  from  the  skill, 
talent,  courage,  and  humanity  shewn  in  the  course 
of  his  practice.  L.  has  a  high  Bcieutifie  reputation, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  very  valuable 
books  on  various  subjects  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, most  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
other  languages.  L.'s  works  havo  been  considered 
by  eminent  authorities  to  be  '  the  connecting  link 
between  the  surgery  of  the  last  age  and  that  of  the 
present  day.' 

LA'RVA,  in  Natural  History,  is  the  denomination 
of  animals  which  undergo  transformation,  in  that 
state  in  which  they  first  exist  after  issuing  from  the 
egg.  Until  recently,  the  larva  state  was  known  iu 
insects  only,  anrl  the  term  larva  is  still  commonly 
used  only  with  regard  to  thetn  ;  but  it  has  l>een  dis- 
covered that  many  marine  animals  spend  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  existence  in  such  a  state,  during 
which  they  are  often  extremely  different  from  what 
they  become  after  their  next  transformation  ;  some 
of  them,  as  the  young  of  the  Cirrhopods,  swimming 
about  freely  in  the  larva  Btate,  whilst  they  become 
firmly  fixed  to  one  spot  when  they  have  reached 
their  perfect  development,  and  -which  seems  still 
more  remarkable — possessing  eyes  in  the  former 
state,  and  becoming  destitute  of  them  in  the  latter. 
The  larva  state  of  crabs  exhibit*  a  very  singular 
form,  long  known  ax  a  distinct  genu*  of  crustaceans, 
under  the  name  Zoe'a.  The  young  of  at  least  some 
Entozoa  pass  through  a  larval  state ;  those  of  the 
tape-worms  were  formerly  regarded  as  creatures 
altogether  distinct,  and  received  the  generic  name 
Scofrr,  which  when  now  used  is  with  regard  to  these 
animals  equivalent  to  larva.  The  larv;e  of  insects 
differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  develop- 
ment, the  differences  being  characteristic  of  different 
orders ;  some  of  them  much  resembling  the  perfect 
insect,  except  in  the  want  of  wings,  and  others  being 
very  unlike  it.  The  larvie  of  many  bisects,  jwrticu- 
larly  those  which  are  very  unlike  the  perfect  insect, 
as  grid*  (coleopterous  lame),  maggots  (dipterous 
larva»),  and  caterpillars  (lepidopterous  larva?),  accu- 
mulate fat  in  great  quantity,  which  serves  to  sustain 
them  during  their  Pupa  (q.  v.)  state,  in  which  they 
take  no  food.  The  same  accumulation  of  fat  does 
not  take  place  in  larva  more  nearly  similar  to  the 
perfect  insect,  as  in  neuropterous  insects,  the  puptB 
of  which  are  active  and  voracious. 

LARYNGITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LARYNX,  may  be  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
affection.  Acute  laryngitis,  in  its  more  severe  form, 
commences  with  a  chill,  which  is  followed  by  fever, 
with  a  full  stroug  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  a  flushed 
face.  There  is  also  soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness 
of  the  voice,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  ami  a 
feeling  of  extreme  constriction  of  the  larvux.  There 
is  a  painful  stridulous  cough,  but  only  a  little  mucus 
is  ejected.  Great  difficulty  of  breathing  soon  cornea 
on,  the  act  of  inspiration  being  prolonged,  and 
wheezing,  in  consequence  of  the  swollen  membrane 
of  the  glottis  impeding  the  entrance  of  air.  On 
examining  the  fauces,  the  epiglottis  (see  Laryxx)  is 
observed  to  be  of  a  bright  red  colour,  erect,  and  so 
much  hwollen  as  not  to  be  able  to  descend  and  close 
the  glottis  during  deglutition.  The  patient  exhibits 
symptoms  of  great  anxiety  and  distress;  his  lips 
become  blue,  his  face  of  a  livid  idleness,  his  pulse 
irregular  and  very  feeble,  and  at  length  he  sinks 
into  a  drowsy  state,  often  preceded  by  delirium, 
and  quickly  followed  by  death.  The  disease  is  very 
rapid,  ending,  when  fatal,  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
occasionally  in  less  than  one  day. 

The  moat  frequent  cause  of  laryngitis,  whether 


mild  or  severe,  is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  espe- 
cially when  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  It  frequently 
also  arises  from  direct  injury  to  the  larynx,  as  from 
attempting  to  swallow  boding  water  or  corrosive 
fluids,  from  inhaling  irritating  gases,  ftc. 

In  severe  cases,  the  strongest  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment must  be  at  once  adopted,  as  general  bleeding, 
leeching,  and  either  tartar  emetic  or  calomel.  If 
these  fail,  the  only  remedy  upon  which  much  reliance 
can  be  placed  is  tracheotomy.  In  chronic  laryngitis, 
there  is  hoarseness,  the  voice  is  altered,  and  various 
morbid  sensations  are  felt  in  the  Larynx,  which 
excite  cough.  If  the  disease  goes  on  to  ulceration, 
phthisis  or  syphilis  is  probably  its  cause.  The 
treatment  of  ulcerated  larynx  is  noticed  in  LartnX, 
or. 


LARY'NGOSCOPE  ast>  LARYNGOSCOPY. 
Although  attempts  had  been  previously  made  by 
Avery  and  Garcia  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  reflecting  mirror,  it  was  not 
until  two  German  physiologists,  Drs  Turck  and 
Czermak,  t<s>k  up  the  subject  in  18.57  and  18S8, 
that  the  great  importance  of  laryngoscopy  was  first 
generally  recognised. 

The  laryngoscope  is  a  small  mirror  placed  on  a 
'  stalk  attached  to  its  margin,  at  an  angle  of  from 
,  1'20°  to  \!HV,  the  stalk  being  alxnit  six  inches  in 
length,  and  being  composed  of  flexible  metal,  so 
that  it  can  lie  bent  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

The  mouthpiece  of  a  large  reflector,  with  a  central 
opening  through  which  the  observer  looks,  is  held 
l»etween  the  molar  teeth  ;  or,  which  is  lietter,  the 
,  reflector  may  be  attached  t<>  a  spectacle  frame 
l>y  a  stiffly  working  lull  and-socket  joint  The 
'  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  a  good  lamp  are  concentrated 
'  by  means  of  this  reflector  on  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
1  which  is  placed  against  the  soft  palate  and  uvula. 
The  laryngeal  mirror,  introduced  with  the  right 
hand,  which  rests  by  two  lingers  on  the  jaw,  is 
maintained  at  such  an  inclination  that  it  throws 
the  light  downwards,  and  illuminates  the  parts  to 
be  examined,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reflects  the 
images  of  these  ]>arts  into  the  eyo  of  the  observer 
through  the  central  opening  of  the  reflector.  By 
this  means  he  can  look  through  the  larynx  into  the 
trachea  or  windpipe. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  we  can  see  the  actual 
position  of  small  tumours,  ulcers,  kc,  whose  exist- 
ence would  otherwise  have  been  at  most  only  sus- 
pected ;  and  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis 
to  which  we  can  thus  attain,  enable  us  to  employ 
rational  means  of  local  treatment  to  an  extent  that 
was  quite  impossible  l>eforo  the  introduction  of 
laryngoscopy. 

LARYNX,  The  ((Jr.  larynx),  is  the  organ  rf 
voice,  and  takes  a  part  iu  the  respiratory  process, 
as  all  air  passing  either  to  or  from  the  lungs  must 
pass  through  it.  It  is  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism, 
resembling  a  box  comjiosed  of  pieces  of  cartilage, 
which  may  be  moved  on  each  other,  and  enclosing 
the  membranous  bands  (the  chorda;  rocaUs)  by 
which  the  vocal  vibrations  are  produced. 

It  is  situated  between  the  trachea,  or  windpipe, 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upj*r  and  front 
part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable 
projection  (esjtecially  in  men)  in  the  mesial  line  ; 
and  it  opens  suj»eriorly  into  the  pharynx,  or  throat, 
ami  inferiorly  into  the  wiudpijie. 

The  cartilages  of  which  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx 
is  composed  are  five  in  number— viz.,  the  thyroid 
and  the  cricoid  cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
two  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  thyroid  (Gr.  shield-like)  cartilage  consists  of 
two  square  platen  of  cartilage  united  in  front  at  an 
j  acute  angle,  which  forms  the  projection  which  ia 
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c«nmoulv  known  as  the  pomtim  A'lami,  or  Adam's 
ir^«K".  K&t  h  of  these  |ilates  is  prolonged  at  the 
at/per  and  lower  posterior  corners.     The  thyroid 


Fig.  L 
(From  Todd  and  Bowman.) 
Qtrii'age*  of  lar»  nx  and  epiglottis  »"''  upp*r  rlafl  °'  tmchcn. 
«-fB  frtmi  behind  :  a,  arytenoid  cartilage ;  h,  »uperior  rorrtua 
aj  thyroid  cartilage ;  e .  it»  inferior  cornu  • ;  d.  po*tcrl»r  »ur- 
tacr  of  cricoid  ;  /,  epiglottic,  with  tt»  perforation*;  i.  np|*-r 
car; in  wf  ti<}  t oid  ;  A,  it*  left  inferior  tubercle  ;  I,  tmclitu. 

cirtilace  forma  almost  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and 
IsWal  walls  of  the  larynx. 
The  cruxtkl  (Gr.  ring'like)  cartilage  is  a  ring  whose 
margin  is  tiarallel  to  the  first  ring  of  the 
to  w  hich  it  is  united  by  fibroin  membrane. 
l>order  is  connected  in  front  with  the  lower 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  thick  yellow 
It  presents  two  articular  surfaces  on 


rig.  2. 

A,  aide  ttew  of  thyroid  cartilage  ;  n,  the  notch  ;  A,  »upcrlor, 
and  t,  interior  rurnua ;  /,  A,  pupem  r  and  inferior  tubercle*  ; 
/,  r^jioum  Adanii.  B.  aide  new  of  cricoid  cartilage  :  a, 
tnvierinr  raprrlor  margin ;  A.  articulating  atirface  of  right 
arytenoid  cartilage;  A,  nurfaee  articulating  with  inferior 
emma  of  thyroid.  C,  the  right  arytenoid  cartilage  :  «,  iu 
W  articulating  with  tiie  upper  nwgin  of  the  cricoid. 


oval  in  form,  and  supports  an  arytenoid  cartilage. 
The  arytenoid  ((Jr.  ladlclikc)  cartilages  are  pyra- 
midal lashes  resting  on  the  oval  articular  surfaces 
at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  When  in  nitu,  they  present  a  concave 
posterior  surface  (fig.  1).  From  their  connection 
with  the  vocal  cords,  and  from  their  great  mobility 
as  com | are- 1  with  the  two  larger  cartilages,  the 
arytenoid  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  larynx.  The  epiglottis  is  a  very 
flexible,  cartilaginous  valve  (fig.  I,  f),  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  covering  the  ojiening  of 
the  larynx.  Its  direction  is  vertical,  except  during 
deglutition,  when  it  becomes  horizontal.  It  is 
attached  inferiorly  by  a  kind  of  jiediclo  to  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Upon  removing  the 
investing  mucous  membrane,  the  cartilage  is  found 
to  Iks  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  f.  Each 
perforation  admits  some  fasciculi,  of  yellow,  elastic, 
ligamentous  tissue,  which  expands  on  its  anterior 
asj>ect,  and  secures  the  return  of  the  epiglottis  to 
its  vertical  position,  independently  of  any  muscular 
action.  Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx,  which 
hangs  from  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament  and  certain 
muscles. 

The  various  cartilages  which  have  Ik-cu  deacrilted 
are  connected  to  one  another  by  ligaments,  the  chief 


either  aide,  viz.,  a  lower  one  (h  in  B,  fig.  2),  which 
articulates  with  the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  I 

(6  in  B,  fig.  2),  which  is  | 


Kg.  3. 

View  of  lar\nx  from  aboee,  after  Willi*.  A,  ligaments  nnitinc 
arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilage* ;  t,  thyroid  cartilage  in 
front;  ft,  left  thyro-arytenoid  niu«clc,  right  removed ;  I,  r, 
x,  cricoid  cartilage;  m,  right  crico- arytenoid  muscle;  w, 
arytenoid  cartlhgc ;  f,  r,  vocal  corda. 

of  which  are  those  known  as  the  tmc  and  false 
vocal  cords.  In  their  quiescent  state,  the  true  vocal 
cords  do  not  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  but  converge 
from  liehind  forwanls  (see  fig.  3).  The  length  of 
the  vocal  cord*  is  greater  in  the  adult  male  than  in 
the  adult  female,  in  the  ratio  of  three  t«>  two.  In 
infancy,  they  are  very  short,  and  increase  regu- 
larly from  that  period  to  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  part  of  the 
great  respiratory  tract  (see  Mucous  Membrane), 
ami  is  remarkable  for  its  great  sensibility. 

The  length  of  the  chink  or  a|s  rture  of  the  glottis, 
which  is  directed  horizontally  from  before  lack- 
wards,  varies,  like  the  vocal  cords,  uutil  the  j»eriod 
of  puberty,  when  its  length,  iu  the  male,  undergoes 
a  sudden  development,  while  in  the  female  it 
remains  stationary.  In  the  adult  male,  it  is  about 
eleven  lines  in  length 

The  larynx  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  muscles, 
viz.,  the  extrinsic,  by  which  the  whole  organ  is 
elevated  or  depressed,  and  the  intrinsic,  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  various  segments 
e  organ  in  relation  to  one  another.    By  the 
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by  the  extrinsic  muscles,  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  size 
of  the  opening  of  the  glottis  regulated  at  wilL 

The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the 
superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  or  vagus  nerve.  The  superior  branch 
is  for  the  most  part  sensory  (being  mainly  distri- 
buted to  the  uiuoous  memhraue),  while  the  inferior  j 
branch  communicates  motor-|H>wer  to  all  the  , 
intrinsic  muscles  except  the  crico- thyroid. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  cartilages,  vocal 
cords,    mucous  membrane,  muscles,  and   nerves , 
of  the  larynx,  we  have  included  only  the  most 
essential  points.    For  details  regarding  the  attach-  , 
incuts  of  muscles,  &c,  the  reader  must  consult  any 
standard  work  on  Anatomy.    That  the  larynx  is  ; 
the  organ  of  voice,  is  proved  by  numerous  fact*.  ! 
amongst  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  j 
'  First,  the  least  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords,  is . 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  tone  I 
of  the  voice,  c  g.,  hoarseness ;  secondly,  tdcerative 
<lisease,  eating  through  one  or  both  of  these  vocal 
cords,  destroys  or  greatly  impairs  the  voice  ;  thirdly, 
opening  the  trachea  below  the  vocal  cords,  so  as  to 
divert  "the  current  of  air  in  expiration  from  the 
larynx,  will  destroy  the  voice ;  fourthly,  section 
of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  by  which  the 
influence  of  the  will  is  brought  to  l>oar  on  the 
muscles  which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
onls,  destroys  the  voice ;  and  lastly,  by  experi- 
ments on  the  dead  larynx,  sounds  may  be  produced 
resembling  those  of  the  voice.' — Todd  aud  Bowman's 
PhyxujUxjical  Anatomy,  vol.  il  p.  431. 

btMwttt  of  tfa-  Larynx.— Of  these,  the  most 
serious  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or 
Laryngitis  (q.  v.). 

dSdcmn,  or  excelling  of  the  glottU,  although  of 
common  occurrence  in  laryngitis,  may  l*>  developed 
independently  of  inflammation,  from  obstruction  of 
the  veins  leading  from  that  part,  or  from  other 
causes.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, except  that  then?  is  no  fever  or  in  (lamination, 
and  less  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Tracheotomy 
(the  operation  of  "making  an  ow  ning  into  the  wind- 
pipe, below  the  seat  of  the  disease)  affords  the 
patient  almost  his  only  chance  of  life. 

Chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx 
are  very  common  in  tubercular  consumption  and  in 
secondary  syphilis.  In  these  coses,  ttie  laryngeal 
affection  is  merely  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general 
disease.  The  chronic  hoarseness  and  cough  are  often 
remarkably  relieved,  in  these  cases,  by  swabbing  the 
epiglottis  and  upper  part  of  the  air-i«assagea  with 
a  strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic. 

LA  SALLE,  a  city  of  Illinois,  United  States  of 
America,  110  miles  north  north  east  of  Springfield, 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
and  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and 
Hock  Island  Railways.  La  S.  has  eight  coal  mines 
near  the  city,  five  churches,  and  two  newspapers. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  here  crosses  the  Illinois 
Kiver  on  a  bridge  of  twenty  arches,  900  feet  in 
length.    Pop.  about  4000. 

LASCAR,  in  the  East  Indies,  signifies  properly  a 
camp-follower,  but  is  generally  applied  to  native 
sailors  on  boanl  of  British  ships.  The  Lascars 
make  good  seamen,  but  being  of  an  excessively 
irritable  and  revengeful  nature,  are  generally  kept 
in  the  minority  in  a  ship's  crew. 

LASCAKIS,  Constaxtine,  a  celebrated  Greek 
refugee,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  one  of  the  first  founders  of  Greek 
studies  in  the  West.  He  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Francesco  Sforasa,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  1454, 


who  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  bis  daughter 
HippolytA ;  but  a  more  important  sceue  of  his 
lalMHirs  was  Rome,  where  he  settled  in  the  train 
of  the  learned  Greek  cardinal,  Bessarion,  and, 
finally,  Naples  and  Messina,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  anil  Greek  letters  until  his  death  in  1493. 
His  Greek  grammar,  entitled  Erolemnta,  and  dated 
1476,  is  the  earliest  printed  Greek  book.  To 
him  his  contcmjioraries  were  also  indebted  for 
several  other  elementary  Greek  l»ooks  of  leas 
note  His  grammar  is  known  chiefly  through  a 
Latin  translation  printed  at  the  Aldine  press,  and 
frequently  reprinted.  His  library,  which  is  very 
valuable,  is  now  in  the  Escurial. — John  JanCs* 
L.,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  sumamed  Ruyn- 
iM.i-KNi.rH,  has  also  acquired  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  revival  of  letters.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  employed  in  the  collection 
of  ancient,  and  especially  Greek  classical  authors, 
of  whom  L.  brought  home  a  valuable  collection 
from  Mount  Athos.  On  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  L. 
went  to  Paris,  when-  he  taught  Greek  under  Charles 
VIII.  and  I/ouis  XII. ;  but  he  eventually  Bottled  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Greek  press  which  that 
pontiff  established.  L  edited  several  of  the  etlitioneA 
princiiws  at  the  Roman  press,  He  was  employed 
as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  anil  after- 
wards  at  Venice,  and  died  in  Rome,  at  a  very  great 
age,  in  1535.  See  Villemain's  Lancarin,  ou  It*  Grtcs 
da  15""  Siicle  (Paris,  18*25). 

LAS  CASAS,  Bartoi.om<5  dk.  Bishop  of 
Chiapa,  in  Mexico,  surnamed  the  AportU  of  th« 
lnd'uiu*,  a  celebrated  evangelist  and  philanthropist, 
was  of  French  descent,  and  was  born  in  Seville  in 
1474.  He  studied  at  Salamanca.  In  1502,  ho 
accompauied  Don  Nicolas  Ovaudo,  who  was  sent 
out  as  governor,  to  St  Domingo.  Eight  years 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  ami  was  subsequently  apjiointcd  to 
a  charge  in  Cuba.  Here  he  began  to  signalise 
himself  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Indians  To  opjiose  the  law  M-hich  divided  them 
amongst  the  conquerors,  he  went  to  Spain,  where 
he  prevailed  on  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  send  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  the  West  Indies  ;  but  tho 
pntceedtngs  of  the  commission  by  no  means  satis- 
fying his  zeal,  he  revisited  Spain,  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  stronger  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  natives  Finally,  to  prevent  the  entire 
extirpation  of  the  native  race  by  the  toils  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  he  pro|>o«ed  tliat  the  colonists 
should  be  compelled  to  employ  negro  slaves  in 
the  more  severe  labours  of  the  mines  and  sugar- 
plantations  ;  and  the  proposal  was  adopted.  Las  C. 
lias  on  this  account  Iteen  represented  as  the  author 
of  the  slave-trade,  although  it  has  been  proved  to 
have  existed  long  before  this  projiosal  was  made. 
Las  C.  afterward*  attempted  to  carry  out  Caatilian 
peasants  as  colonists  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the 
view  of  giving  more  complete  effect  to  his  scheme* 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  ;  but  failing  in  this,  he 
retired  to  a  Dominicau  convent  in  Hispaniola.  Ho 
again  visited  Spain  in  1539,  out  of  benevolent 
regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  published  his  BrrrUuma  JMacion  de  la  Dt*truc- 
cion  d*  la*  India*,  which  was  soon  translated  into 
the  other  languages  of  Europe.  The  rich  bishopric 
of  Cuzco  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  preferred  the 
poor  one  of  Chia|>a,  in  a  wdd  and  alin-wt  unexplored 
region.  The  colonists  received  him  with  no  friendly 
feelings,  and  as  he  went  the  length  of  refusing  the 
sacrameuts  to  those  who  disregarded  the  new  laws 
in  favour  of  the  Indians,  he  drew  upon  himself  not 
only  the  resentment  of  the  planters,  but  the  dis- 
approbation of  tho  church,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
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return  to  Spain,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  a  in  the  ZeiUcJtritl  j'iir  Kunde  des  Morgenland**,  the 
vmt  in  Madrid,  July  1566,  at  the  age  of  9*2.   IndUche  BiMiultvek,  KheiniBche'a  Mu**  um,  Ensch  and 


to 
eon 

In  the  course  of  his  ardent  career,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  sixteen  times.  A  collection  of  his  works 
appt-aivd  in  his  lifetime  (Seville,  1552),  but  his 
kmX  important  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
the  Hutoria  '.mtrral  iU  las  India*. 

LAS  CASES.  Emmanuel  Acocstr  DixcdoxnI?, 
Coot,  the  com i anion  and  historiographer  of 
N*p-de»«n  in  St  Hcleua,  saiil  to  be  of  the  same 
faicJy  as  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1766,  in  the 
nhttrsn  of  Las  Cases,  near  Kevel,  was  a  lieuteuant 
in  the  navy  Wfore  the  Revolution,  and  then  tied 
from  France,  served  in  the  Prince  of  Condi's  army, 
omc  time  in  England,  where  he  supported 
by  private  teaching,  aud  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Quiberon.  After  Napoleon's  acees- 
uno,  he  returned  to  France,  and  laboured  in  the 
preparation  of  his  admirable  Atlas  histuru/ue, 
*hiih  was  published  under  the  name  of  Le  Sage 
(Par.  14.I3-1S04;  last  ed.  Par.  1824—1828).  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleou,  who 
him  a  baron,  and  employed  him  in  offices 
eoanected  with  the  home-administration.  After 
ti.**  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  offered  to  share  the  exile 
c:  Napole««n:  :u»d  in  St  Helena,  the  ex-em|>eror 
dictated  to  him  a  part  of  his  Memoirs.  A  letter 
which  L.  contrived  to  send  to  Lucieu  Bonaparte, 
led  to  his  **qiaration  from  Napoleon;  and  after 
ru»ht  months'  confinement  at  the  (.'ape  of  Good 
Hof«!,  he  was  brought  to  Euroj>e,  and  resided 
Jy  in  Belgium  till  Najwleou  died,  when  ho 
to  France,  and  published  the  Memorial 
<it  Sf-fffihte  (8  vols.  Par.  1823;  amended  edi- 
tac,  1824,  often  reprinted),  a  work  which  must 
W  always  a  chief  source  of  information  respecting 
3fi}"oIe«in,  but  in  which  the  author  has  taken  too 
Bath  liberty  with  his  materials.  After  the  revolu- 
fcua  «.f  1S30,  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  his  place  was  on  tho 
extreme  Left.    He  died  loth  May  1842. 

LAS  PA'LMAS,  chief  town  of  the  Canary 
Iahukls  v.),  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  tho 
island  of  Gran  Canario.  It  is  a  large,  well-built 
town,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  aud  of  the  supreme 
a/art  for  all  the  islands.    Pop.  17,382. 

LASS  A.    See  H'La.ssa. 

LASSEN.  Christian,  a  most  eminent  orientalist, 
was  born  on  23d  October  1800,  at  Bergen,  in 
Norwav  ;  studied  at  Christiania,  and  afterwards 
(1822)  at  Heidellierg  and  Bouu.and  assisted  Salllcfcd 
in  the  publication  of  the  Muuiyana  and  Mto- 
P»iUs,x.  He  also  associated  himself  with  Eugene 
Bornouf  in  the  production  of  the  Eseai  sur  le 
Pai%  [Var.  1836).  In  1530,  he  became  Extraordi- 
aarv,  and  in  1840,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Ancient 
Indian  Languages  ami  Literature  at  Bonn.  He  has 
edited  many  Sanscrit  works,  deeply  investigated  the 
relations  of"  the  oriental  languages  and  antiquities, 
and  published  several  very  important  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Die  alt^r»uchen  Keilinschriften 
(Bonn,  1836);  VolU'aenilige  Zusacunenrt'llung  alter 
bit  1845  bekannt  gemachten  altpers.  Keilinschr.  mil 
}'n!itrur,  :,  •  mV-lying  Westergaard'H  investigations 
(B<jan,'1845» ;  Beitnige  zur  QexchieMe  der  griecft.  vnd 
Mu-wcythischm  Konige  in  Bactrim,  Kabul  und 
Miem  (  Bonn,  1838) ;  Institutional  Lingua)  Pracriticat 
(Bonn,  1837» ;  Gitugomnda  Yajfuieva  (Bonn,  1837) ; 
A%!hoLo^ia  Sanarit'ica  (Bonn,  1838) ;  Iwlisehe  Alter- 
tkmmstunde  (voU.  1-4,  Bonn,  1847—1861)  ;  Gram- 
mars of  the  B'lhui  and  Belud  Languages  ;  Ac  He 
has  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  of  the  ancient  and 
Iranic  dialects,  on  which  and  kindred  aub- 
i  articles  from  his  peu  are  to  be  found 
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LA'SSO,  a  long  stout  cord  or  thong  of  skin,  with 
a  leaden  ball  at  each  end,  employed  by  the  South 
Americans  in  capturing  wild  horses,  oxen,  &c.  It 
is  thrown  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  it  strikes 
tho  neck  or  leg  of  the  animal  to  be  captured, 
the  im|>etus  of  the  ball  causes  the  cord  to  Coil 
round  the  limb.  The  hunter's  horse  is  furnished 
with  a  saddle  having  a  hi^h  ]M>muiel,  so  that  the 
hunter  may  coil  his  end  of  the  lasso  round  it,  or 
even  lix  it,  if  ho  chooses,  though  this  latter  practice 
often  leads  to  dangerous  consequences.  The  lasso 
was  frequently  used  against  Eurojiean  soldiers 
during  the  contest  of  the  South  American  republics 
for  independence  ;  and,  though  with  very  little 
success,  by  the  barbarians  in  tho  Russian  army 
against  the  French  sentinels  during  the  Crimean 
war.  Similar  in  its  name  and  application  is  another 
implement  consisting  of  a  stout  thong  of  hide  with 
a  •slip-noose,  used  in  many  countries,  but  chiefly 
among  the  South  American  and  Mexican  hunters. 
It  requires  mnch  greater  address  to  use  it  success- 
fully.   In  Mexico,  the  lasso  is  called  a  lariat. 

LAST  HEIR,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  the  sovereign, 
who  takes  the  property  of  persons  deceased  who 
leave  no  legal  heir.   See  Intestacy. 

LAST  TESTAMENT,  or  WILL,  is  the  last 
instrument  in  point  of  date,  and  it  revokes  prior 
wills  so  far  as  inconsistent.    See  Will. 

LA 'STAGE,  in  Maritime  Language,  denotes  the 
ballast  or  lading  of  a  vessel. 

LATAKIA  (Turkish,  Ladatit/eh;  anc.  Lwxlicea), 
a  seaport  of  Syria,  in  the  pashalic  of  Tri|>oli,  and 
situated  75  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  61)  miles  south-west  of  Antioch,  is  surrounded 
by  plantations  of  myrtle,  {wmegranate,  mullicrry, 
and  olive  trees.  It  consists  of  the  decaying  Upper 
Town  and  the  Lower  Town,  which  are  separated  by 
magnificent  gardens.  On  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  a 
mild  and  finely-flavoured  tobacco  is  grown,  and  is 
extensively  exported.  Pop.  from  7000  to  10,000. 
L.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laudicra  ad 
Mare,  which  was  founded  by  Scleucus  Nicator, 
and  named  after  his  mother,  and  which  formed 
the  port  of  Antioch.  The  ruins  of  the  aqueduct 
built  here  by  Herod  tho  Great  are  still  extant 

LATEE  N-SAIL,  a  large  triangular  sad,  < 


in  the  Mediterranean.  The  upper  edge  is  fastened 
to  the  lateen-yard,  a  spar  of  considerable  length, 
which  is  held  at  about  an  angle  of  45  with  the 
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deck,  by  means  of  a  mast  crossing  it  at  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  May  up. 

LATKNT  FAULT.  In  the  contract  of  sale,  it 
is  a  rule  that  tin.'  buyer  takes  the  rink  of  all  latent 
faults  or  defects  in  the  thing  sold  which  were 
unknown  to  the  seller  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  all 
that  the  seller  answers  for  being,  that  the  thing  is, 
•o  far  as  he  knows,  what  it  appears  to  be.  This, 
which  was  the  English  rule,  was  extended  to  Scot- 
land by  the  statute  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  5. 

LATENT  HEAT.   See  Heat. 

LA'TERAN,  Church  of  St  John,  the  first  in 
dignity  of  the  Roman  churches,  and  styled  in 
Roman  usage  '  the  Mother  ami  Head  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  the  world,'  is  so  called  from 
its  occupying  the  site  of  the  splendid  jtalace  of 
Plantius  Latoranus.  which  having  been  escheated 
(66  a. D.),  in  consequence  of  Ijateranus  being  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pisos,  became  impe- 
rial property,  and  was  assigned  for  Christian  uses 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine.  It  was  originally 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour ;  but  Lucius  II.,  who 
rebuilt  it  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  dedicated  it 
to  St  John  the  Baptist  The  solemn  entrance  of 
the  newly  elected  pope  into  office  is  inaugurated 
by  his  coming  in  procession  to  take  possession  of 
this  church ;  aud  over  its  i>ortieo  is  the  balcouy 
from  which,  on  certain  festivals,  as  from  St  Peter  s 
upon  other  days,  ho  blesses  the  entire  world.  The 
original  church  is  said  to  have  been  an  adaptation 
to  religious  uses  of  the  Basilica  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Sylvester  by  Constantine,  but  has  Iwen 
several  times  rebuilt  and  modified,  its  final  comple- 
tion dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  five  councils,  regarded  as 
ecumenical  by  the  Roman  Church.  See  Council. 
The  palace  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the  popes 
until  after  the  return  from  Aviguon,  when  they 
removed  to  the  Vatican.  It  is  now  occupied  partly 
by  officials  of  the  chapter,  partly  for  public  purjkoscs. 
The  present  pope,  Pius  IX.,  has  converted  a  portiou 
of  it  into  a  museum  of  Christian  archaeology.  In 
the  piazza  of  St  John  Laterau  stands  the  celebrated 
relic  called  the  '  Scala  Santa,'  or  4  Holy  Staircase,' 
which  is  reputed  to  be  the  stairs  of  Pilate's  house 
at  Jerusalem,  made  holy  by  the  feet  of  our  Lord  as 
he  passed  to  judgment 

LA'TERITE,  a  mineral  substance,  the  product 
of  the  disintegration  and  partial  decom|>osition  of 
gneiss.  It  forms  a  bright  red  earth  ;  which,  where 
it  abounds,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  being  blown 
about  as  a  fine  dust,  imparts  its  hue  to  every 
neglected  article,  and  to  the  dresses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  redness  of  the  streets  and  roads  attracts 
the  notice  of  every  stranger  at  Galle  and  Colombo. 
L.,  however,  is  not  always  red.  Its  redness  is 
supposed  to  Imj  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  in 
considerable  quantity.  When  felspar  preponder- 
ates in  the  gueiss,  it  is  whitish ;  when  hornblende 
preponderates,  it  is  yellow. 

LA'TES  [Lata  Nitoticus),  a  fish  of  the  perch 
family,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  best-flavoured 
fishes  of  the  Nile,  It  grows  to  a  largo  size,  some- 
times 3  feet  long.  It  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
authors.  In  form  it  resembles  a  j>crch,  and  the 
genus  is  very  nearly  allied.  -  Another  species  of  this 
genus  is  the  Vacti  (Latea  nobilis),  called  Cock-up  by 
the  English  in  Calcutta,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
fishes  of  the  Ganges,  which  it  ascends  as  far  as  the 
tide  does. 

LATEX,  in  Botany,  the  sap  of  plants  after  it 
has  been  clatorated  in  the  leaves.  It  returns  from 
the  leaves  to  the  bark  by  vessels  called  laticifrmut 
vetttU,  which  branch,  unite,  and  anastomose  very 


variously.  They  are  not  always  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, but  present  mauy  distentions,  often  almost  ASt 
if  articulate/!.  Peculiar  currents  are  observed  in  the 
Latex,  which  were  first  ]>ointed  out  by  Schultz,  who 
has  bestowed  great  attention  on  this  subject,  and  on 
the  branches  of  physiology  connected  with  it.  The 
L.  differs  very  much  in  different  plants,  in  colour 
and  other  qualities,  but  in  all  it  is  full  of  granules. 

LATHAM,  Robkkt  Gorix>n,  an  eminent  English 
philologist  and  ethnologist,  was  l»orn  in  1812,  n't 
BiJlingborough,  Lincolnshire.    He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.I).,  but  having 
made  a  tour  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  he  was  led 
to  direct  his  attention  particularly  to  the  Scandi- 
navian languages.    For  several  years  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  iu 
University  College.  London.     As  a  physieian,  ho 
has  held  nn|Mirtant  appjintuients.    His  well-known 
work,  Englinh  Language,  was  published  in  1841,  and 
has  gone  through  numerous  editions.    The  Natural 
History  of  the   Y'arktie*  of  Mankind  (L<>nd.  1850) 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ethnology.  Among; 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his  edition  of 
Tacitus'*  Urnnnnin,  with  philological  and  historical 
notes  (1850);  Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonit*  ;  Man 
and  hi*  Migration*  (Loud.  1851) ;  DeAcriptiiv  Ethno- 
loyi/  (2  vols.  Lond.  1859) ;  and  Tint  Sat* nudities 
of  Europe  (Lond.  186.'!).     He  is  a  F.R.S.L.,  and 
member  of  many  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America. 

LATHE.   See  Turning. 

LATHS  and  LATH  WOOD.    Laths  are  small 

strips  of  wood  of  various  lengths,  rarely  more  than 
4  feet ;  they  are  made  cither  by  splitting  lathwood, 
which  is  the  Norway  spruce  lir  (Pinus  ubic*),  or  else 
they  are  sawn  from  Canada  deal.  The  sawn  la t lis 
arc  a  modern  introduction,  due  to  the  development 
of  steam  saw-mills  iu  Cauada,  which  thus  use  up 
the  small  portions  of  the  lumber.  Laths  are  used 
for  nailing  to  the  upright*  of  partition-walls,  and 
to  the  rafters  of  ceilings  in  our  buildings  ;  they  are 
placed  slightly  ajiart  to  receive  the  plaster,  which, 
by  being  pressed  into  the  intervals  between  the 
laths,  is  retained,  and  when  dry,  is  held  securely 
on  the  wall.  Slaters'  laths  are  longer  strips  of 
wood,  nailed  on  to  the  framework  of  the  roof,  for 
the  purjiose  of  sustaining  the  slates,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  laths  by  nails. 

LATHY'RUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosa,  sub- order  PapilionacecB.  The 
leaves  are  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  are  pinnate, 
but  often  otdy  with  one  pair  of  leaflets.  The 
S|>ecies  are  numerous,  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  natives  of  temperate  countries  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Few  of  them  are  American. 
A  number  are  natives  of  Britain.  Some  have  very 
beautiful  flowers  of  considerable  size,  on  account 
of  which  they  find  a  place  in  flower-gardens,  as 
L.  lalifofius  and  L.  si/lveMrU,  the  latter  a  native 
of  England,  and  the  former  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
both  perennials,  and  knowti  by  the  name  of  Ever- 
lasting Pka.  The  Swset  Pka  (/,.  odoratm),  a 
native  of  the  East,  is  one  of  the  best  kn  wn 
ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens,  a  hardy  annual, 
esteemed  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  but  of  their  delightful  fragrauce.  Many 
varieties  arc  in  cultivation,  differing  in  colour,  Ac 
The  most  common  British  species  is  the  Mfadow 
Vctchlinq  ( L.  pratensis),  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 
L.  sativtu,  the  Chick  u  no  Vktch,  or  Lentil  of 
Spain,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  flowers 
generally  of  a  bright  blue  colour  and  winged  pods,  is 
cultivated  in  India  and  in  Germany.  France,  and 
other  countries  for  its  seeds,  the  flour  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  mixed  with  other  flour  rather  than  used 
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alone,  on  acconnt  of  narcotic  qualities  which  it 
possesses,  and  which  caused  its  cultivation  for  food 
to  be  intenucted  in  Wurtemberg  in  1(171.  An 
incurable  paralysis  of  the  limbs  has  sometimes  been 
produced  by  it,  With  in  hnman  beings  and  lower 
ds.  The  seeds  of  L.  aeera,  although  sometimes 
by  the  country  people  of  France,  are  even 
dangerous.    Those  of  L. 


Althaea,  a  species 


found  on  gravelly  soils  in  England,  pos- 
sess similar  qualities  when  rii»e,  but  in  an  unri|>e 
state  are  eaten  with  the  jkhIs  which  contain  them, 
and  are  quite  wholesome.  L.  tuhenuni*,  a  native  of 
Germany  and  other  part*  of  Europe,  but  not  of 
Britain,  is  cultivated  on  the  continent  for  its  amy- 
laceous tubers.  The  tubers  are  sometimes  called 
Dutch  Mice ;  in  Germany,  they  are  known  as 
Earth-nuts.  The  herbage  of  the  plant  is  relished  by 
cattle. 

LATIMER,  Hrcri,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  English  reformers,  was  born  at  Thureaston, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1490  or  1401.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  zealous  devotion  to  the  papacy  ('  I  was  as 
obstinate  a  papist.'  he  says,  'as  any  in  England'), 
he  became  attached  to  the  new  learning  and 
divinity  which  had  begun  to  establish  themselves 
there.  He  very  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  of 
the  reformed  doctrines.  The  consequence  of  this 
new-born  zeal  was,  that  many  of  the  adherents  of 
the  old  faith  were  strongly  excited  against  him,  and 
he  was  embroiled  in  many  controversies. 

The  dispute  about  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon  brought  L.  more  into  notice. 
He  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  by  the 
university  of  Cambridge  to  examine  as  to  its  law- 
fulness, and  he  declared  on  the  king's  side.  This 
secured  Henry's  favour,  and  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  received  a  living  in  Wiltshire. 
In  1535,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
and  at  the  o|>eniug  of  convocation  on  the  0th  of 
June  153(5,  he  preached  two  very  jwwerful  and 
impressive  sermons,  urging  the  necessity  of  reform. 
After  a  while,  the  work  of  reform  rather  retro- 
graded than  advanced,  and  L  found  himself  with 
Lis  bold  opinions  in  little  favour  at  court.  He 
retired  to  his  diocese,  and  laboured  there  in  a 
continual  round  of  '  teaching,  preaching,  exhorting, 


writing,  correcting,  and  reforming,  either  as  his 
ability  would  serve,  or  the  time  would  bear.'  This 
was  his  true  function.  He  was  an  eminently 
practical  reformer.  During  the  close  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  when  the  reactionary  party,  headed  "by 
Gardiner  anil  Bonner,  were  in  the  ascendant,  L 
lived  in  great  privacy.  He  was  looked  ti]mn  with 
jealousy,  anil  closely  watched,  and  finally,  on  coming 
up  to  London  for  medical  advice,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  cast  into  the  Tower. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  he  again  ap|tcared 
in  public  He  declined,  however,  to  resume  his 
episcopal  functions,  although  his  old  bishopric  was 
offered  to  him  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  devoted  himself  topreacbing  and 
practical  works  of  benevolence.  The  pulpit  was 
his  great  |>ower,  and  by  his  stirring  and  homely 
sermons,  he  did  much  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  religious 
earnestness  throughout  the  country.  At  length, 
with  the  lamented  death  of  Edward,  ho  and  other 
reformers  were  arrested  in  their  career  of  activity. 
L  was  put  in  prison,  ami  examined  at  Oxford  in 
1554.  After  his  examination,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  common  jail  there,  where  he  lay  for  more  than 
a  year,  feeble,  sickly,  and  worn  out  with  his  hard- 
ship*. Death  would  not  have  long  spared  the  old 
man,  but  his  enemies  would  not  wait  for  the  natural 
termination  of  his  life.  In  September  1555,  he  was 
summoned  l»efore  certain  commissioners,  ap|>ointed 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  and  Ridley;  and  after 
an  ignominious  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burned.  He  suffered  along  with  Ridley  '  without 
Bocardo  Gate,'  opposite  Baliol  College,  on  the  10th 
of  October  1555,  exclaiming  to  his  companion:  *Be 
of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man: 
we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  1m>  put  out' 

L's  character  presents  a  combination  of  many 
noble  and  disinterested  qualities.  He  was  brave, 
honest,  devoted,  and  energetic,  homely  and  ]>opular, 
yet  free  from  all  violence ;  a  martyr  and  hero,  yet 
a  plain,  simple-hearted,  ami  unpretending  man. 
Humour  and  cheerfulness,  manly  sense  and  direct 
evangelical  fervour,  distinguish  his  sermons  and  his 
life,  and  make  them  alike  interesting  and  admirable, 
L's  sermomi  were  reprinted  at  London,  in  2 
vols.,  1825.  The  latest  edition  is  that  by  the  Rev. 
O.  E  Corrie,  in  4  vols.,  1845.  Compare  Tulloch's 
iwrffw  of  the  Reformation  (1859). 

LATIN  CROSS,  a  cross  with  the  lower  limb 
considerably  longer  than  the  other  three. 

LATIN  EMPIRE,  the  name  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire  which  was  seized  in 
1204  by  the  Crusaders,  who  made  Constantinople 
their  cental  It  was  overthrown  by  the  Greeks  in 
1261.    See  Bvzantink  Empire. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

—  Language.-  The  Latin  language  is  a  member  of 
the  great  family  commonly  called  Indo-Germanic, 
Indo-Kuropcan,  or  Aryan.  It  is  therefore  closely 
allied  to  the  Greek,  Persian,  German,  Celtic,  English, 
and  many  other  tongues  and  dialects  of  Euroj»e,  and 
to  all  these  its  kindred  is  more  or  less  clearly  shewn 
by  identity  of  stems  and  similarity  of  structure. 
It  was  primarily  developed  among  the  peoplo  who 
inhabited  that  part  of  Western  Italy  which  lies 
lictween  the  rivers  Tiber  and  Litis;  and  though  the 
city  of  Rome  stamped  her  name  on  the  political 
institutions  of  the  empire,  yet  the  standard  tongue 
of  Italy  still  continued  to  be  called  the  Latin 
language,  not  the  Roman.  As  the  Roman  conquests 
extended,  I^atin  spread  with  equal  strides  over  the 


conquered  countries,  and  was  generally  used  by  the 
educated  classes  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  other  Roman 
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provinces.  But  even  in  Italy  itself,  and  in  Latium, 
there  soem  to  have  liccii  two  forms  of  the  language, 
differing  very  considerably  from  each  other— a 
polished  dialect  and  a  rustic  one — a  language  of 
hooks  and  of  the  higher  classes,  and  a  language  of 
conversation  and  everyday  life  among  the  vidgar. 
It  was  in  the  last  years  of  tho  Republic  and  the  first 
of  tho  Empire  that  the  polished  language  reached  its 
highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  writings  of  (_'icero, 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  others.  But  by  the  influx  of 
strangers,  by  the  gradual  decline  of  Roman  feelings 
and  Roman  spirit,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
classic  forms  with  the  dialects  of  the  provinces,  it 
Wcamc  corrupted,  the  process  of  deterioration  going 
on  with  double  rapidity  after  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  century.  Thus  were 
formed  the  modern  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese.  The  English  language  also  owes  much 
to  Latin,  both  directly  by  derivation  from  the 
classical  forms,  and  at  second-hand  through  the 
Norman-French.  Latin  continued  to  be  the  diplo- 
matic language  of  Europe  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  It  is  still  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation among  the  learned  of  the  world,  and  is  now, 
as  it  has  always  been,  the  offic  ial  language  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — For  a  discussion  as  to 
the  origin  and  sources  of  the  Ijitin  language,  see 
Donaldson's  Varronianu*. 

The  grammar  of  the  Latin  lantruasre  has  been 
studied  and  illustrated  by  many  celebrated  scholars 
from  Yarro  (1 16- 28  n.  c.)  down  to  Zumpt,  Grote- 
fend,  Kuhner,  and  Madvig,  throush  a  long  list 
of  names,  such  as  Donatus,  Priscian,  Laurentius 
Valla,  Manutius,  Melanchthon,  Scalier,  Porizonius, 
Schneider,  Linacre,  Ruddiman,  Alvarez,  and  many 
more.  In  lexicography,  Perotti,  Stephanus,  Faber. 
Gesner,  Forcellini,  Seheller.  Freiuid,  Georges,  and 
others  of  less  note,  have  done  valuable  service. 

Literature. — The  Roman  Republic  had  well-nigh 
run  its  course  ere  it  possessed  a  writer  or  a  litera- 
ture worthy  of  the  name.  A  kind  of  rude  poetry 
was  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was 
employed  in  such  compositions  as  the  Hymn  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales  (dug  up  at  Home  in  1778.  and  in  the 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm  excited  by  its  discovery, 
assigned  to  the  age  of  Romulus),  in  the  sacred  songs 
to  particular  deities,  and  in  triumphal  poems  and 
ballads,  in  the  Fescennine  Carols,  and  other  rude 
attempts  to  amuse  or  dupe  an  illiterate  and  vulgar 
populace.  And  even  when,  in  later  years,  the 
Romans  did  begin  to  foster  a  literary  taste,  the  rag., 
for  Greek  models  hindered  every  effort  at  original 
thought.  It  was  considered  highly  meritorious  to  imi- 
tate or  translate  a  Greek  writer;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  deemed  dishonourable  to  follow  a  Latin 
author.  Such  was  the  feeling  even  in  the  days  of 
Horace  and  Virgil,  both  of  whom  are  largely  indebted 
to  their  Greek  models.  The  Ant  period  of  Roman 
literature  may  Ins  said  to  extend  from  240  n.  c.  to 
the  death  of  Sulla  (78  B.  c.) :  the  second,  or  Golden 
Age,  from  the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  (14  A.  P.) ;  the  third,  or  Silver 
Aire,  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of 
Adrian  (1 38  A. P.);  and  the  fourth  from  the  death  of 
Adrian  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Kmpirc  in 
470  A.  O.  In  the  first  period,  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  those  of  Livius  Andronieus,  a  writer  of 
dramas  adapted  from  the  Greek,  whose  first  play 
was  brought  out  in  24U  B.  c. ;  Ennius,  who?e  chief 
work  was  an  epic  poem  on  the  History  of  Rome,  and 
who  also  wrote  dramas  aud  satires ;  with  Nonius, 
Plautus,  and  Terence,  the  comedians.  The  second 
jieriod  is  adorned  by  Varm,  who  wrote  on  agri- 
culture, grammar,  antiquities,  &e.  ;  bv  Lucretius,  a 
writer  of  the  didactic  epic ;  bv  Virgil,  who,  to  his 
gnat  epic,  the  Jtneid,  added  pastoral  and  agricul- 


tural  poetry  in  the  Eclogues  and  Gcorgkn ;  V>y 
Horace,  in  lyric  verse  and  in  satire ;  by  Catullua, 
in  lyric ;  by  Tibullus  and  Profit-tins,  in  elegy ;  \»y 
Livy,  C.-esar,  Sallust,  and  Nejios,  in  history  and 
biography ;  by  Cicero,  in  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
oratory ;   and  by  Ovid,  in  elegiac  and  didactic 
poetry.    The  third  j>eriod  boasts  of  Tacitus,  the 
historian  and  biographer ;  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the 
naturalist ;  of  Persius  and  Juvenal,  the  satirists  : 
of  Martial,  the  epigrammatist ;  of  Columella  and 
Lucan,  the  didactic  and  epic  itoets ;  of  Statius,  Silius 
Italicus,  and  the  younger  Pliny,  with  many  others 
of  lesser  note.    The  fourth  period  produced  lew  men 
of  name ;  but  among  those  who  are  best  known  may- 
lie  mentioned  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius,  Ammiauua 
Marcellinus,  Gellius,  Justin,  Appuleius.  Lactantius, 
Eutropius,  Macrobius,  Calpurnius,  Bocthius,  Paiil- 
liuus,  and  Claudianus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  classic 
poets. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  gave  rise  to  the  eccle- 
siastical poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  which  departed 
from  the  classic  models,  and  struck  out  for  itself 
a  new  type.  It  disregarded  the  restrictions  of 
quantity  and  metre,  and  sulwtitutcd  accent  and. 
rhyme  as  the  regulating  principles  of  its  form.  The 
moat  famous  name  iu  the  earlier  period  is  that  of 
Prtidentius— to  whom  we  may  add  Sednlius,  Sfc 
Hilar}',  St  Ambrose,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great  ; 
and  in  tho  later  jieriod.  Fortunatus  ;  the  Emjieror 
Charlemagne,  author  of  JVmi  Creator ;  Bede  (tho 
Venerable);  liernard  de  Morh-y;  Adam  of  St  Vic- 
tor ;  Thomas  of  Oelano,  author  of  the  famous  Dies 
Jrrr;  Jumps  de  Beuedictis,  author  of  the  equally 
famous  St'iffol  Matrr;  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas. — 
See  Bernhardy's  Jtvmtin  Literature,  and  Trench's 
Sacrrd  Latin  i'oftry. 

LATI'NI,  an  Italian  people,  who  in  pre-historic 
times  had  established  themselves  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  between  the  »t:a  ami  the 
nearest  Apennines.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
(Latium)  cannot,  however,  l>e  fixed  with  precision. 
The  L.  had  the  Volsei  for  ncighUturs  on  the  south, 
the  .Equi  and  Hernici  on  the  east,  and  the  Sabitics 
on  the  north  ;  but  after  the  subjugation  of  these 
tribes  by  the  Romans,  the  name  of  Latium  was 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  conquered  districts.  The 
original  ami  strictly  ethnological  Latium  is  called  by 
Pliny,  Lalium  Antiiptum,  and  the  newer  and  added 
portions,  Latium  A<lj"i<in(.  The  legend  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  /Lurid,  the  great  national  epic  of 
the  Romans,  and  which  deseiiln's  the  introduction 
of  a  third  or  Trojan  element  in  the  i>ersons  of 
.Eneas  and  his  coin  pan  ions,  ]  tosses-He  a  no  historical 
value.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Latins  were 
Laurentum,  Lavinium.  Alba  Lmga  (q.  v.).  from 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  went  forth  tho 
founders  of  Rome,  Ostia,  Antium,  Tusculuni,  Pne- 
ueste,  and  Tibur. 

LATITAT,  an  old  form  of  writ  in  England, 
which  commenced  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench ;  now  obsolete, 

LATITUDE  asp  LO'NGITUDE.in  Geography, 
denote  the  angular  distances  of  a  plate  on  the  earth 
from  the  equator  and  first  meridian  respectively; 
the  angular  distance  in  longitude  Itoiug  found  by 
supjn»sing  a  plane  to  pjvss  through  the  place,  the 
earth's  centre,  ami  the  polen,  and  measurins  the 
ancle  made  by  this  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  first 
meridian;  the  angular  distance  in  latitude  Wing 
found  in  the  same  manner,  but  sulwtituting  the  two 
extremities  of  an  eqnatorial  diameter  for  the  j*»les  ; 
or,  more  dimply,  latitude  is  the  angle  made  by  two 
lines  drawn  from  the  earth's  centre  — the  one  to  the 
place,  the  other  to  the  equator  at  the  jntint  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  the  place.  Latitude 
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:j  r.>.:kvfn>.l  fp>ni  the  equator  to  the  poles,  a  place 
•n  the-  equator  having  lat  0°,  antl  the  jwles  90° 
N  and  9»J"  S.  respectively.  I-ongitude  is  reckoned 
■d-n*  tht»  equator  from  the  first  meridian;  but  as 
aature  has  not,  as  in  the  case  of  latitude,  supplied 
a_-  with  a  fixed  starting-point,  each  nation  has 
:b  *  n  it*  own  first  meridian ;  thus,  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  Holland,  and  other  mari- 
time stat*-*,  longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  meri- 
dian which  passes  through  Greenwich ;  in  France, 
fn-m  that  through  Paris,  Ac. ;  and  in  many  old 
cfairta,  from  Ferro  (one  of  the  Canary  Isles),  or 
:"rt«in  the  Madeira  Isles.  It  is  reckoned  east  and 
west  from  0  to  180*,  though  astronomers  reckon 
froia  0'  E.  to  360"  E,  and  never  use  west  longi- 
tude. It  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  latitude  and 
Kogitade  <.f  a  place  Ik-  given,  its  exact  jwsition 
can  he  determined,  for  the  latitude  fixes  its  position 
t->  a  circle  passing  round  the  earth  at  a  uniform 
tix<-d  distance  from  the  eqnator  (called  a  parallel 
cf  latitude),  and  the  longitude  shews  what  jmint  of 
tliis  circle  is  to  lie  intersected  by  the  meridian  of 
the  place,  the  place  being  at  the  intersection. 

The  determination  Iwth  of  latitude  and  longitude 
d^r-jjtls  upon  astronomical  observation.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  more  usual  methods  of  finding 
ta>:  latitude  depend,  will  l>e  understood  from  the 
fallowing  considerations :  To  an  observer  at  the 
earth's  equator,  the  celestial  poles  are  in  the 
horizon,  and  the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  is 
in  the  zenith.  If  now  he  travel  northwards  over 
one  decree  of  the  meridian,  the  north  celestial  pole 
will  appear  one  degree  above  the  horizon,  while 
the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  will  decline  one 
degree  southwards;  and  so  on,  until,  when  he 
reached  the  terrestrial  pole,  the  m»le  of  the  heavens 
\rould  be  in  the  zenith,  and  the  equator  in  the 
horizon.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  southern  hemisphere.  It  thus  appears  that  to 
determine  the  latitude  of  a  place  we  have  only  to 
tind  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  or  the  zenith  distance 
of  the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  (which  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  complement  of  its  altitude).  The 
sltit'ide  of  the  pole  is  found  most  directly  by 
observing:  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  the 
polar  star  (see  Pole),  or  of  any  circumjKilar  star, 
and  (correction  being  made  for  refraction)  taking 
half  the  sum.  Similarly,  half  the  sum  of  the 
greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
at  the  two  solstices,  corrected  for  refraction  and 
parallax,  gives  the  altitude  of  the  meridian  point 
of  the  equaNr.  The  method  most  usual  with 
lu victor*  and  travellers  is  to  olwerve  the  meridian 
altitnde  of  a  star  whose  declination  or  distance 
from  the  equator  is  known;  or  of  the  sun,  whose 
declination  at  the  time  may  be  found  from  the 
Xauf'tml  Ahnanac ;  the  sum  or  difference  (accord- 
to  the  direction  of  the  declination)  of  the 
altitude  and  declination  gives  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  equator,  which  is  the  co-latitude.  Other 
metho-ls  of  finding  the  latitude  require  more  or 
less  trigonometrical  calculation. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  is  by  no 
means  so  readily  accomplished.  Various  methods 
have  at  different  times  Wen  proposed,  most  of 
which  are  only  fitted  for  olwervatories.  Among 
theae  may  be  classed  those  which  de|»end  upon  the 
determination  of  the  local  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
certain  celestial  phenomena,  such  as  the  eclipses  of 
the  snn,  moon,  or  Jupiter's  satellite*,  oecnltations 
of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  the  time  occupied  in  the 
moon's  transit  over  the  meridian,  Ike;  and  comparing 
the  observed  local  time  with  the  calculated  time 
of  the  occurrence,  at  some  station  whose  longitude 
is  known  (e.  Greenwich),  the  difference  of  time 
when  reduced  to  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  at 


the  rate  of  '.{GO  to  24  hours,  gives  the  difference  of 
longitude.  The  two  methods  in  use  among  travellers 
ami  on  bonrd  ship  are  remarkable  for  their  combina- 
tion of  simplicity  with  accuracy.  The  first  consists 
merely  in  determining  at  what  hour  on  the  chron- 
ometer (which  is  set  to  the  time  at  Greenwich,  or 
some  place  of  known  longitude)  the  sun  crosses  the 
meridian.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  sun  completes 
a  revolution,  or  3(30%  in  '24  hours,  he  will  move 
over  15°  in  1  hour,  or  V  in  4  minutes.  Now,  if 
the  watch  ho  set  to  Greenwich  time— viz.,  point 
to  12  o'clock  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  if  at  some  other  place,  when  the 
snn  is  on  the  meridian  there,  the  wateli  points  to 
S  hours  52  minutes,  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
58*  and  the  longitude  will  be  W.,  as  the  sun  has 
arrived  over  the  place  Infer  than  at  Greenwich ; 
similarly,  if  the  sun  be  over  the  meridian  of  a  place 
at  9  hours  40  minutes  a.  m.,  the  longitude  is  3.V  E. 
(by  the  chronometer).  The  accuracy  of  this  method 
depend*  evidently  upon  the  correctness  of  time- 
keepers (see  Watt  hfu).  The  other  method — that 
of  'lunar  distances' — mav  Ik*  briefly  explained  as 
follows  :  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  certain 
fixed  stars  is  calculated  with  great  accuracy  (about 
three  years  in  advance)  for  every  three  hours  of 
Greenwich  time,  and  published  in  the  Xautieal 
Almawtr.  The  moon's  distance  from  some  one  star 
having  l»een  observed,  and  corrected  for  refraction 
and  parallax,  and  the  local  time  having  also  been 
noted,  the  difference  between  this  local  time  and 
(fiat  time  in  the  tahle  irh'fh  eorrntftomU  to  the  stime 
dhttance  gives  the  longitude,  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  derives  as  before.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  longitude  of  all  places  connected  by 
telegraph  with  the  reckoning-point  can  be  easily 
found  i»y  transmitting  from  the  latter  a  signal  to 
an  observer  in  the  place,  at  a  certain  fixed  time 


d  in  solar  time  at  the 


ming-point),  and 


by  the  oliserver  instantly  and  accurately  noting  the 
local  time  at  which  the  signal  arrived ;  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  times,  reduced  in  the  way  shewn 
above,  will  give  the  longitude,  the  time  occupied  in 
the  transmission  of  the  Bignal  being  so  small  as  to 
be  neglected  When  applied  to  a  heavenly  l>ody, 
the  terms  latitude  and  longitude  have  the  same 
relations  to  the  ecliptic  and  its  poles,  and  to  the 
point  on  the  ecliptic  called  the  Equinox  (q.  v.),  that 
terrestrial  latitude  ami  longitude  have  to  the 
equator  anil  a  first  meridian.  The  positions  of  a 
heavenly  hotly  relatively  to  the  equator  are  called 
its  Declination  (q.  v.)  and  Right  Ascension  (q.  v.). 

LATOUR  I)  AUVKRGNE,  TirfiopniLE  Malo 
Corket  DK,  born  23d  November  1743,  at  Carhaix 
in  Fiuistfcrc,  France,  of  an  illegitimate  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Komllou.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1767 ;  and  in  17**  I  served  under  the 
Duke  de  Crillon  at  Port  Mahon.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  he  attached  himself  to 
the  national  cause.  The  army  of  the  Alps,  which 
operated  against  the  Sardinians  in  1792,  contained 
no  braver  officer  than  I^atour.  He  was  the  first  to 
enter  Chamltery,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his 
company.  But  he  would  not  hear  of  advancement 
in  military  rank  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  though 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  8000  grenadiers 
in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  continued  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  a  captain.  His  corps  obtained  tho 
name  of  the  'infernal  column,'  on  account  of  the 
dread  which  its  bayonet- charges  inspired.  When 
he  was  subsequently  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in 
1800,  as  ho  still  refused  all  promotion,  Bonaparte 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  'The  First  Grenadier 
of  France.'  He  was  killed,  on  27th  June  of  that 
year,  at  Ohcrhausen,  near  Neuburg  in  Bavaria.  The 
heroism  and  magnanimity  of  L.  were  wonderful; 
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ami  French  biographies  are  full  of  instinct*  of 
his  daring  valour,  his  S-»artan  simplicity  of  life, 
and  his  chivalrous  affection  for  his  friends.  When 
he  died,  the  whole  French  army  mourned  for  him 
three  days ;  every  soldier  set  aside  a  day's  pay 
to  purchase  a  silver  nrn  to  hold  his  heart ;  his 
sal) re  was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Invalidca  ; 
and  each  morning,  till  the  close  of  the  Empire,  at 
the  muster-roll  of  his  regiment,  his  name  continued 
to  be  called,  and  the  oldest  sergeant  answered  to 
the  call :  '  Mort  au  champ  (fhonneur'  (Dead  on  the 
field  of  honour).  L.  was  not  only  a  brave  warrior, 
but  also  a  man  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  the 
author  of  two  works,  Nouprlkn  ]},rhrrclt**  *ur  la 
Lannuc  VOrinine  ft  U*  Antiqvitt*  dr*  Breton* 
(Bayonne,  1702),  and  Origin?*  Gauloi*f*  (Hamh. 
1801),  which  is,  however,  only  a  third  edition  of 
tho  former. 

LA  TRAPPE,  a  narrow  valley  in  Normandy,  in 
the  department  of  Orne,  closely  shut  in  by  woods 
and  rooks,  and  very  difficult  of  access.  It  is  notable 
as  the  place  in  which  the  Trappists  (q.  v.)  originated. 

LA'TRINES,  conveniences  for  soldiers  in  camps' 
and  barracks.  Much  attention  has  of  late  been 
devoted  to  their  construction,  a  largo  pereentase 
of  the  army  sickness  having  been  traced  to  their 
defective  and  impure  condition. 

LA'TTEN,  a  term  now  seldom  used.  It  is 
applied  to  sheet-brass,  and  previous  to  the  reforms 
in  the  Customs  tariff,  the  name  was  regularly  recog- 
nised. There  are  three  varieties  of  latten  known — 
black,  shaven,  and  roll  The  first  is  rolled  brass 
about  tho  thickness  of  ordinary  pasteboard,  and 
unpolished;  the  second  as  thin  as  writing-paper;  and 
the  third  is  either  of  the  other  kinds  polished  on 
both  sides.  The  term  latten  is  of  some  archfco 
logical  interest,  as  it  is  not  known  what  is  meant 
by  the  '  mines  of  latten '  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
metal  in  various  public  records,  without  explana- 
tion of  its  nature. 

LATTICE- BRIDGE,  so  called  from  having  the 
•ides  constructed  with  cross-framing  resembling 
lattice  work  (Fr.  and  Oer.  lattc,  a  lath).  See  Framk- 
BRtrtOK.  Many  very  large  bridges  of  this  kind 
have  been  erected  with  timber-framing  in  America 
That  over  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  has  twenty-nine 
spans,  each  200  feet  wide.  The  principle  on  which 
many  lattice- bridges  are  constructed  resembles  that 
of  the  trussed  rafters  of  roofs  (A,B,C,  fig.  1),  with 


gonrds  either  simple  wrought-iroii  bars,  or  hollow 
malleable  iron  tubes,  or  of  cast  iron.  The  wrought - 
iron  tubular  bow  bridge,  now  in  very  common  use  in 


Fig.  t 

a  king- post  or  hanger  in  centre.  Each  span  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  these  rafters,  so  arranged  that 
the  head  of  one  rafter  (B)  is  immediately  over  the 
feet  of  the  two  adjoining  rafters.  Other  lattice- 
bridges  are  constructed  with  diagonal  braces,  united 
with  strong  pins,  and  without  suspension-rods.  The 
former  method  is  tho  stronger,  as  in  the  latter 
the  strain  comes  chiefly  on  the  pins  uniting  the 
diagonal  cross-braces.  Lattice-briilge*  are  also  con- 
structed in  iron,  and  have  been  much  used  for 
railway  purposes.  The  first  application  of  tho 
lattice  principle  to  iron  was  made  by  Mr  George 
Smart,  who  registered,  in  18*24,  his  '  patent  iron 
bridge.'  Many  modifications  of  the  same  principle 
have  been  adopted— the  horizontal  ties  at  top  and 
bottom  being  always  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  dia- 


Fig.  2. 

railway  construction,  is  a  combination  of  the  tubular 
and  the  lattice  principle.  See  Ti'Bt'LAR  Bridges. 
Fig.  2  shews  a  portion  of  the  lattice  bridge  over  the 
Ouse  at  lA-ndal  Ferry.  York,  as  designed  by  Mr 
Dredge,  C.R  The  bridge  has  a  clear  span  of  175 
feet  G  inches. 

LATTICE  LEAF,  LACE  LEAF,  WATER 
YAM.  or  O  U  V I R  A  N  D  R  A  NO  (Ourirandra  feme* 
trait*),  a  plant  referred  by  some  Iwtanists  to  the 
natural  order  Juncaginfa;  and  by  some  to  Naiad- 
area-.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  grows  in 
running  streams.  It  has  a  root-stock  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  six  to  nine  inches  long, 
often  branching,  internally  white,  with  a  light- 
brown  skin,  farinaceous,  and  used  for  food.  The 
crown  of  the  root  is  under  water,  and  the  leaves 
float  just  under  the  surface ;  tho  flower-stalks 
rise  aljove  it  The  flowers  are  in  forked  spikes. 
The  leaves  arc  very  curious ;  the  blade  resembling 
lattic  e-work  or  oj»en  nec-dle-work  of  a  most  regular 
pattern  ;  the  longitudinal  ribs  Iteing  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  fine  tendrils,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
being  oj>en.  The  blade  is  of  an  elongated  oval  form, 
abruptly  acuminated  ;  the  length  of  the  stalk  varies 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  very 
beautiful.  It  grows  well  in  hothouse 
aquaria  in  Britain. 

LA  TTICED,  or  TREILLE,  in 
Heraldry,  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
shield  covered  with  a  decoration 
resembling  Fretty  (q.  v.),  but  differ- 
ing in  this  respect,  that  the  pieces 
do  not  cross  over  and  under  each 
other :  those  directed  from  dexter 
chief  to  sinister  base  are  placed 
nppermost  and  clout,  that  is,  have  nails  inserted  at 
the  joints. 

LAU'BAN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Silesia,  is  situated  in  a  charming  valley  on  the 
Qucis,  40  miles  west-south-west  of  Liegnitz.  Pop. 
6582,  who  arc  engaged  chiefly  in  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  wearing,  bleaching,  printing,  dyeing,  and 
bell-founding. 

LAUD,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  son  of  a  clothier  in  good  circumstances,  and 
was  Itorn  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  Octolier  7,  1573. 
He  entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1589, 
became  a  Fellow  in  1593,  ana  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1598.    Ordained  a  priest  in  1601,  he  soon 
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made  himself  conspicuous  at  the  university  by  his 
antipathy  to  Puritauism ;  but  being  then  a  iwrson 
of  very  little  consequence,  he  oiuy  succeeded  in 
exciting  displeasure  against  himself.    Yet  his  learn- 
ing, his  persistent  ami  definite  ccclesiasticism,  ami 
the  genuine  unselfishness  of  his  devotion  to  the 
church,  soon  won  him  lioth  friemhi  and  jvatrons. 
In  1607.  he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Stan- 
ford in  Northamptonshire,  aud  in  1008  obtained 
the  advowson  of  North  Kil worth  in  Leicestershire, 
In  both  of   these  liviugs  he  shewed  himself  an 
exemplary  clergyman  according  to  tlic  High-church 
pattern — zealous  in  repairing  the  parsonage- house*, 
and  liberal  in  maintaining  the  jioor.     In  1609,  he 
waa  appointed  Hector  of  West  Tdhury,  in  Essex  ;  i 
in  1011— in  spite  of  strong  opposition  President 
of  St  John's  College;  in  1614,  Prebendary  of  Lin-  ! 
coin;  and  in  1615,  Archdeacon  of  Huntiugdon.  : 
King  James  now  begau  to  recognise  what  sort  of 
a  man  L.  was,  aud  to  see  that  he  might  rely  on 
him  as  a  valuable  ally  in  carrying  out  his  notions  . 
of  the  'divine  right'  ,  Not  that  their  aims  were 
quite   identical —James    was   chiefly  anxious  to 
maintain  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
and  1*  the  absolute  authority  of  episcopacy.    In  1 
1617.  L.  accomjiauied  his  majesty  to  Scotland,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  episcojacy  into  the  church- 
government  of  that  country ;   hut  the  attempt 
failed.    In  1621,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St 
Davids.    After  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  1 
translated  from  the  Bee  of  St  Davids  to  that  of  i 
Bath  aud  Wells,  liecamc  high  in  favour  at  court, 
was  more  than  ever  hated  by  the  Puritans,  and  was  ■ 
denounced  in  parliament    In  1628,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  London.     After  the  assassination  of  J 
Buckingham       v.),  L  became  virtually  the  chief , 
minister  of  Charles,  and  acted  in  a  manner  so  ! 
utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  to  the  j 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of  Puritans  in  England,  . 
that  one  might  have  foreseen  his  ruin  to  l>e  inevit- 
able, in  spite  of  the  royal  favour.    In  1630,  ho  was  : 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  the 
centre  of  High-church  loyalty.   From  this  jteriod  he  j 
was  for  several  years  busily  but  fruitlessly  employed 
in  repressing  Puritanism.    The  means  adopted  were 
not  only  unchristian,  but  even  detestable.  Cropping  1 
the  ears,  slitting  the  nose,  branding  the  forehead,  ! 
fines,  imprisonments,  are  not  at  any  time  satisfac-  I 
tory  methods  of  defending  a  religious  system,  but  in  j 
the  then  temper  of  the  English  nation  they  were  in  | 
the  last  degree  weak  and  foolish.    In  the  High-  j 
commission  and  Star-chamber  Courts,  the  influence  | 
of  L.  was  supreme  ;  but  the  penalty  he  paid  for  this 
influence  was  the  hatred  of  the  English  |>arliauient 
and  of  the  people  generally.    In  1633,  he  was  raised 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  same 
year  made  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin. 
The  famous  ordinance  regarding  Sunday  sports, 
which  was  published  about  this  time  by  royal  com- 
mand, was  believed  to  be  drawn  up  bv  L,  and 
greatly  increased  the  dislike  felt  towards  him  by  the 
Puritans.   His  minute  alterations  in  public  worship, 
his  regulations  about  the  proj>er  position  of  the 
altar  and  the  fencing  of  it  with  decent  rails,  his 
forcing  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  to  use 
the  English  Liturgy,  and  all  Englishmen  to  attend 
the  parish  churches  where  they  resided,  display  a 
itetty  intellect  and  an  intolerant  spirit ;  as  other  of 
his  actions  indicate  that  there  lurked  in  his  small 
obstinate  nature  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  cruelty 
and  malice.     Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
the  long-run,  L.'s  ritualism  has  triumphed.  The 
Church  of  England  was  gradually  lienetrated  with  . 
his  spirit,  and  the  high  value  which  she  has  come  i 
to  put  on  religious  ceremonies  is  partly  owing  to 
the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  archbishop.  This 


influence,  in  short,  has  hindered  her  from  becoming 
as  doctrinal  ami  C'tlvinittk  as  her  articles  would 
logically  necessitate.  During  1635  1637,  another 
eftort  was  made  by  him  to  establish  episcopacy 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  first  attempt  to  read  the 
liturgy  in  St  (J ilea's  Church,  Edinburgh,  excited  a 
dangerous  tumult  Proceedings  were  finally  taken 
against  him,  and  on  the  1st  iif  March  1640  —  1641, 
he  was,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
veyed to  "the  Tower.  After  Wing  stripped  of  his 
honours,  ami  exposed  to  many  indignities  and  much 
injustice,  he  was  finally  brought  to  trial  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  November  13,  1643,  on  a  charge  of 
treason  and  other  crimes.  The  Lords,  however, 
did  not  find  him  gudty ;  but  the  Commons  had 
previously  resolved  on  his  death,  and  passed  an  • 
ordinance  for  his  execution.  To  this  the  Upper 
House  gave  its  assent ;  ami  in  spite  of  L.'s  producing 
a  royal  |iardon,  he  was— undoubtedly  in  violation  of 
express  statute,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative 
of  parliament  as  arbitrary  as  any  king  hail  ever 
exhibited— tsjlicaded,  10th  January  1644—1645.  L. 
had  a  genuine  regard  for  learning -at  least  eccle- 
siastical learning— and  enriched  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  with  1300  MSS. 
in  different  Eurojwan  and  Oriental  languages  ;  but 
his  exclusive  sacerdotalism,  his  inability  to  under- 
stand his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  consequent 
disregard  for  their  rights,  forbid  us  to  admire  his 
cliaracter,  though  we  pit}'  his  fat**.  His  writings 
are  few.  Wharton  published  hid  Diary  in  1694; 
and  during  1857— 1860,  Parker,  the  Oxford  pub- 
lisher, issued  The  Work*  of  the  Mont  Reverend 
Fulher  in  <J<xl,  William  Laud,  D.D.,  toiiKtimc  Lord 
Arrhhithup  of  Cant^rhury,  containing,  among  other 
things,  his  letters  and  miscellaneous  i»i>ers,  some  of 
them  not  before  published,  and,  like  bis  lHary,  of 
great  value  in  helping  us  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  man  and  his  time. 

LAU  DANUM,  or  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM,  is 
the  most  geuerally  used  of  all  the  preparations  of 
opium.    It  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  sliced  or 

Iwwdered  drug  in  spirit,  and  filtering.  It  is  of  a 
leep  brownish -red  colour,  and  [KMsesses  the  peculiar 
odour  and  smell  of  opium.  One  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  it  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  great  variations 
of  strength.  Dr  Chris ti son  remarks  :  '  laudanum 
is  made  by  all  the  colleges  with  such  pro|tortions  of 
the  opium  aud  spirit  that  about  thirteen  minims 
and  a  half,  or  about  twenty-five  droiM,  contain  the 
entire  part  of  one  grain  of  opium.  But  the  London 
tincture  may  be  sometimes  sixteen  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  others,  as  dry  opium  is  directed  to  do 
used.'  This  medicine  is,  moreover,  very  often 
adidteratcd. 

Laudanum  is  a  powerful  anodyne  and  soporific, 
but  is  more  liable  to  cause  headache  than  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Its  general 
action  aud  its  uses  will  be  described  in  the  article 
Oi'UM.  The  dose  for  an  adult  varies  from  ten 
minims  to  a  drachm.  To  children  (as  is  the  case 
with  all  opiates),  it  must  be  given  with  extreme 
caution.  One  minim,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
120th  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  has  been  known  to 
prove  fatal  to  an  infant 

LAUDS.   See  Canonical  Hours. 

LAU'ENBURG,  or  SAXE-LAUENBURO, 
a  dnchy  belonging  to  the  German  confederacy, 
hut  united  with  the  crown  of  Denmark.  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  fell  into 
the  jKJssession  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  one  of 
whose  sons  became  the  founder  of  the  ducal  House 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  After  the  extinction  of  this 
bine,  it  was  inherited  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Cello  in  1689,  and  pawed  into  the  possession  of  the 
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Hanoverian  kings  of  Great  Britain,  was  seized  along  : 
with  Hauovcr  by  the  French  in  1803,  anil  after- ' 
wants,  with  noma  changes  of  boundary,  was  made 
over  to  Prussia,  ami   by  Prussia  transferred  to . 
Denmark,  hut  with  reservation  of  all  the  rights  ami 
privileges  of  the  country.     It  has  an  area  of  400 
square  miles,  an«l  (in  ISGO)  .r»0,147  inhabitants,  lies 
on  tho  right  hank  of  the  Ell>e,  and  Ismlers  with 
Hanover,   Mecklenburg,   Holstein.  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Hamburg  and  Lidteck,  ami  is  a  well-culti-  . 
vated  and  fertile  country.    It  is  closely  connected  ] 
in  |M>litieal  affairs  with  Holstein.    The  capital, 
Lauenburg,  has  only  about  1100  inhabitants:  the 
two  largest  towns  are  Hatzeburg  (pop.  3700),  and 
M.Jlln  (pop  33*22). 

LAUGHING  GAS.    Sec  Xitrogkx. 

L  AUG  HTElt  — TH  E  LUDICROUS.  This 
familiar  and  peculiarly  human  expression  has  K-en 
the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  contro- 
versy, being  connected  with  a  large  ami  important 
class  of  effects,  named  the  ludicrous,  and  also  with 
wit  and  humour.  We  shall  first  advert  to  the 
physical  part  of  the  phenomenon,  and  then  consider 
the  mental  causes  or  accompaniments  of  it 

Physically,  laughter  is  a  convulsive  action  of  the 
Diaphragm  {q.  v.).  In  this  state,  as  remarked  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  jiersoii  '  draws  a  full  breath, 
and  throws  it  out  in  interrupted,  short,  and  audible  : 
eaehinuations.'  This  convulsion  of  the  diaphragm  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  physical  manifestations  of 
laughter;  but  there  are  several  accessories,  esjie- 
cially  the  sharp  vocal  utterance  ari.-iug  fn>m  the 
violent  tension  of  the  larynx,  ami  the  expression  of 
the  features,  this  l>eing  a  more  intense  form  of  the 
smile,  the  characteristic  of  pleasing  emotions  gener- 
ally. In  extreme  cases,  the  eyes  are  moistened  by 
the  effusion  from  the  lachrymal  glands. 

The  causes  of  laughter  are  both  /thi/meal  and 
mental.    Among  physical  causes,  we  must  rank  first 
hilarity,  or  animal  spirits  generally.    When  there 
is  a  great  overflow  of  good  spirits,  it  takes  the  form 
of  the  laugh  among  other  violent  manifestations. 
The  reltound  of  n>bust  natures  from  constraint  or 
confinement,  as  when  children  are  released  fn>m 
school,  is  marked  with  uproarious  glee  and  excite-  • 
ment    Laughter  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
application  of  cold,  as  in  the  cold  bath.    Another  , 
notable   form    is   the    hysterical   lit,   where   the  | 
explosivencss  of  the  nervous  system  is  an  effect  uf  ' 
disease,  aud  followed  by  exhaustion. 

The  mental  causes  of  laughter  an-  what  have  given  j 
rise  to  the  controversy.    To  determine  the  common  1 
characteristic  of  all  those  things  termed  *  ludicrous,' 
has  been  found  a  problem  of  no  common  difficulty.  I 
Various  theories  nave  been  pn^smnded,  all  with  ' 
some  truth,  but  perha|M  none  entirely  explaining  ! 
the  facts.    Aristotle  lays  it  down  that  '  the  ridicul- 
ous implies  something  deformed,  and  consists  in 
.  those  smaller  faults  which  arc  neither  |>ainful  nor 

1»emieious,  but  unbeseeming  -  thus,  a  face  excites 
aughtcr  wherein  there  is  deformity  and  distortion 
without  (tain.'  Here  he  touches  upon  several  of  the 
important  conditions  —viz.,  tliat  there  should  be  some 
stnmgcness  or  deviation  from  the  onlinarv  apjiear- 
ances  of  nature,  that  this  deviation  should  1>e  on  the  ' 
side  of  degradation  or  inferiority,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  of  a  kind  to  excite  any  other  strong  emotion, 
as  pity.  Hobl>ea  has  given  a  theory  to  the  effect 
that  laughter  is  *a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  a 
sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves 
by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly.'  This  evidently  suit*  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  especially  the  laugh  of  ridicule, 
derision,  and  contempt  It  would  not  be  so  easy  I 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  humorous  and  genial  laughter  ; 


of  those  that  are  but  little  given  to  self-glorification 
or  proud  exultation  over  other  men's  discomfiture. 
Partly  owing  to  this  deficiency,  ami  partly  fn>m  the 
harsh  judgment  of  human  nature  implied  in  it,  thus 
theory  has  been  very  unpopular.  It  has  been  con- 
tended, iu  opposition  to  llobbes,  that  there  are  jests 
that  do  not  imply  tho  degradation  of  any  living 
iwing  ;  and  that  we  often  feel  contempt  for  others, 
and  sudden  glorying  in  ourselves  by  the  comparison, 
without  being  urged  to  laughter.  As  to  the  fir»t  of 
these  allegations,  Campl>cl),  in  the  Philimnfihy  of 
Wutoric,  adduces  the  following  instance  :  '  Many,' 
he  says,  'have  laughed  at  the  queenu-ss  of  the 
comjwrison  in  these  lines  (from  Iludiira*)  : 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 

With  which,  Ukc  ships,  they  steer  their  courses, 

who  never  dreamed  that  there  was  any  jierson  or 
party,  practice  or  opinion,  derided  in  them.'  But  in 
addition  to  tho  agreeable  surprise  caused  by  tho 
novelty  of  the  comparison,  which  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  wit,  and  may  exist  without  any  degradation 
of  the  subject,  there  is  here  a  most  apparent  degra- 
dation of  the  poetic  art,  hallowed  as  it  is  in  men's 
minds  by  the  most  dignified  associations  as  some- 
thing akin  to  divine  inspiration,  and  now  reduced 
to  a  vulgar  mechanism  of  rhyme- making.  Hobln-a 
confines  his  definition  too  much  to  actual  persons  ; 
for  the  laugh  may  be  raised  against  clashes,  parties, 
systems,  opinions,  institutions,  and  even  inanimate 
tilings  sup|H»sed  t<>  Iw  personified.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  any  unequivocal  instance  of  a  laugh 
raised  without  decoding  some  person  or  interest, 
while  in  a  vast  numl»er  of  ca*es  this  circumstance  is 
the  indispensable  and  admitted  comlitioii  of  the 
effect. 

Dr  CampMl  himself,  w  hile  challenging  the  theory 
of  llobbes,  substitutes  nothing  in  its  place  except 
an  enumeration  of  the  most  promiuent  kinds  of 
ludicrous  effects.  These  are,  first,  the  debasement  of 
things  great  and  eminent  ;  secondly,  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  little  things  by  the  language  of  splendour  ; 
and  thirdly,  the  qiievnicss  or  singularity  of  tho 
imagery.  Now,  as  regards  the  first  of  these,  the 
debasement  of  things  eminently  great  — by  far  the 
largest  class  the  doctrine  of  Hobl*-*.  if  proj>erIy 
guarded,  would  1k>  found  fully  applicable.  There  ia 
a  strong  satisfaction  in  pulling  anything  down  fnun 
a  high  pinnacle  to  plunge  it  in  the  mire,  which  we 
can  interpret  only  as  a  mode  of  the  sentiment  of 
Power,  one  of  the  most  energetic  ami  deep  seated 
pissions  of  the  human  mind.  This  sentiment  is 
gratified  by  every  striking  effect  that  we  can  pro- 
duce ourselves  ;  and  few  effects  are  more  striking 
than  to  debase  or  humiliate  some  person  or  interest 
from  a  proud  eminence  ;  aud  not  only  so,  but  (what 
Hobbes  neglected  to  remark)  also  by  seeing  the 
effect  produced  by  the  agency  of  some  other  |tersun. 
A  familiar  mode  of  panderiug  to  the  sense  of  power 
is  to  put  any  one  to  fright ;  even  the  child  can 
chuckle  over  this  triumph  of  its  young  ability. 
L'ompl>eirs  second  class  of  cases  might  seem  at  first 
sight  t»  Ik?  the  op[msitc  of  the  first,  ami  thereby  to 
contradict  the  general  theory  which  that  illustrates. 
But  when  mean  ami  little  things  are  aggrandised,  by 
elevated  phraseology,  so  as  to  raise  a  laugh,  it  will 
always  be  found  that  the  effect  is  owing,  not  to  the 
raising  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  degrading  of  tho 
language  by  connection  with  such  a  subject.  This 
is  the  so-called  mixk-hToic,  where  the  grand  and  the 
lofty  in  B|»eeeh  being  employed  U|n»n  the  mean  and 
insignificant,  are  debased  to  the  level  of  what  they 
are  applied  to.  Such  is  the  nature  of  parody.  So 
that,  in  fact,  Campbell's  second  species  are  merely  a 
variety  of  the  first  The  thinl  »|iociea,  marked  by 
'queerneaa  and  singularity  of  imagery,'  are  really 
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csitK k script,  bat  on  analysis  always  yield  more  or 
lot*  of  the  element  of  implied  littleness  or  meanness 
ins  subject  usually  held  great  or  dignified. 

In  short,  if  we  carefully  set  aside  the  element  of 
the  witty,  we  shall  generally  be  able  to  explain  the 
production  of  laughter  upon  a  uniform  principle. 
Every  one  would  probably  allow  that  nine  cases  out 
of  rvi  ry  ten  of  the  genuinely  ludicrous  are  cases  of 
tie  pleasure  of  degrading  something,  which  furnishes 
a  c-osiderable  presumption  that  the  remainder  are 
of  the  Mtne  general  character,  although  perhaps 
e*T*loped  with  circumstance*  that  disguise  the  fact 
TV  tignrvs  of  a  |Kiwerful  imagination,  the  resources 
.  learning,  and  the  polish  <5  rhetorical  art,  may 
ta'.er  into  a  ludicrous  combination.  Such  we  have 
ib  the  works  of  the  great  comic  writers -in  the 
plav*  of  Aristophanes,  Moliere,  and  Shaks|>eare, 
an  i  in  the  humour  of  Cervantes.  Addison,  Swift,  and 

•*•••.  i  - >  bit  when  v.-r  there  is  no  Mpieied 

i-«r  implied  degradation  of  some  characters,  classes, 
ofiaioas,  or  institutions,  we  sliall  probably  not 
exj*riencv  the  proper  delight  of  the  ludiur-jus. 

LAUNCE  (.lm»i*/«fa»),  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
eel  tribe,  with  very  elongated  l*>dy,  elongated  head, 
lar^e  gill -openings,  dorsal  fin  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  tbe  liack.  anal  tin  also  long,  tail- 
fin  distinct  from  them  both,  and  forked.  Two 
spates  are  common  on  the  British  coast, often  called 
•sax t» - ekl,  a  name  which,  in  some  books  of  natural 
history,  is  restricted  to  the  larger  and  less  abundant 
oi  them  (A.  Tv*jianu*),  a  lish  alwut  a  foot  long, 


Sand  Launcc  {A.  lancca). 

the  Homtl  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  smidler 
speens  (.1.  lancen),  alniut  five  or  six  inches  long,  is 
much  used  as  bait  by  fishermen.  Both  are,  however, 
▼try  delicate  and  palatable.  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
silvery  colour.  The  under  jaw  projects  U-youd  the 
epptr,  and  is  useii  in  burrowing  in  the  sand,  to 
which  these  fishes  retreat  when  the  title  retires. 
Thev  are  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sand,  or  by  a 
kind  of  rake,  or  by  nets  drawn  along  the  sand,  when 
it  is  covered  by  the  sea. 

LAU  NCESTON,  the  second  town  of  Tasmania, 
or  Van  Diemcn's  I  .and,  is  to  the  north  of  the  island 
■what  Hobext  Town,  tho  capital,  is  to  the  south 
—the  chief  port  of  entry  and  mart  of  trade.  It 
■tarn  Is  at  tbe  junction  of  the  Esk  with  the  Tamar, 
which,  after  a  course  of  32  miles,  enters  Bass's 
Strait  (q.  v.)  at  Port  Dairy raple.  It  is  accessible 
to  ships  of  considerable  burden,  anil  carries  on  a 
thriving  commerce  with  the  colonies  of  Victoria 
South  Australia.  Among  the  principal  build- 
are  a  church,  a  government-house,  a  court- 
a  jail,  a  college,  a  bank,  barracks,  and 
L  The  population  is  upwards  of  0000.  In 
I860,  SSI  vessels,  of  98,180  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  The  imports,  amounting  in  1860 
to  £443,792,  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  tea, 
■ug^r,  Sec.  The  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  £4&3,.MIS,  the  chief  articles  being  wool,  oats, 
wheat,  donr,  timber,  potatoes,  horses,  fruits.  In 
the  surrounding  district  of  the  same  name  rises 
( to  the  height  of  4500  feet 


LAUNCESTON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  is  situated  on  the  Kensey,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tamar,  21  miles  north-east  of 
Bodmin.  It  is  a  very  old  town;  its  castle  was 
held  of  the  Conqueror  by  the  Earls  of  Moreton.  It 
unites  with  the  Isirough  of  Newport  in  sending  a 
]  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  county 
assize  formerly  held  here  is  now  held  at  Bodmiu. 
Pop.  (1801)  of  municipal  borough,  2790. 

LAUNCH,  the  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 
The  launch  has  nearly  superseded  the  long-boat, 
formerly  the  principal  of  a  ship's  boats.  It  is  rowed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  oars,  double  banked, 
and  has  capabilities  for  sailing  well,  and  for  stowing 
several  days'  provisions.  The  launch  of  a  man- 
of-war  is  frequently  armed  with  a  small  piece  of 
artillery  in  the  Ikjw  ;  and  when  the  ship  is  employed 
in  narrow  seas  or  rivers,  it  is  not  unusual  tor  tho 
launch  to  be  despatched  on  expeditions  far  from 
the  shin,  and  to  poiuts  which  she  is  unable  herself 
to  reach. 

LAUNCH  is  the  process  of  removing  a  vessel, 
especially  a  new  one,  from  land  to  water.  A  ship 
is  ordinarily  built  upon  a  wooden  slip,  which  is 
an  inclined  piano  (rising  about  1i2.r»  in  12),  with  one 
end  reaching  In-low  tho  surface  of  the  water  to  a 
depth  greater  than  the  ship's  draught  The  keel  is 
built  not  upon  the  slip  itself,  but  on  blocks  of  wood 
about  three  feet  or  less  apart,  standing  on  the  Blip 
To  maintain  the  hull  in  equilibrio  while  building,  it 
rests  in  a  cradle,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  supported  by 
the  irvi v*  on  the  slip,  planed 
timbers  leading  towards 
the  water.  A  section 
crosswise  of  a  ship  in 
this  position  is  shewn  in 
the  annexed  figure.  Tho 
time  for  launching  having 
arrived,  the  ways  are  well 
greased,  the  s/io/vw  and  stanchion*  which  hold  the 
ship  in  place  are  knocked  suddenly  away,  a  bottle  of 
wine  is  broken  over  the  bow  by  some  '  lady  fair,' 
who  gives  the  name,  ami  the  vessel  glides  down,  item 
jhrcmoAt,  into  the  water.  The  cnulle  is  so  formed 
that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  holds  it  together ;  but 
when  that  is  withdrawn  through  the  buoyancy  of 
the  water,  the  cradle  breaks  up  into  many  pieces, 
and  is  recovered  by  boats  iu  attendance. 

The  famous  limit  EaMern  was  built  at  Blackwall 
with  the  side  parallel  to  the  river,  and  launched 
over  numerous  iron  rails  ;  but  owing  to  the  bite  of 
the  iron  keel  njx>n  the  rails,  it  took  three  months' 
exertion,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  )>owerful  hydraulic 
rams,  to  push  the  immense  ship  (12,000  tons  weight) 
into  the  river  (January  31,  18">8). 

LAURA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  Bhrubs  which  have 
leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  in  panicles  or 
umbels.  The  perianth  is  4—  6-cleft ;  the  stamens 
opposite  to  its  segments,  and  twice  as  many.  The 
fruit  is  a  one-seeded  berry  or  drupe ;  the  fruit-stalk 
often  enlarging  and  becoming  fleshy. — This  order 
contains  al>out  450  known  s|>ecies,  mostly  tropical. 
The  Laurel  (q.  v.)  is  the  only  European  species. 
An  aromatic  and  fragrant  character  pervades  the 
order,  and  amongst  its  products  are  cinnamon, 
cassia,  ami  other  aromatic  barks,  also  a  number  of 

1  aromatic  fruits  somewhat  resembling  nutmeg.  See 
Nutmbo.  The  timber  of  some  species,  as  green* 
heart,  is  valuable ;  some  are  valuable  for  their 

'  medicinal  barks,  as  greenheart  (bebeeri)  aud  sassa- 
fras .  some  for  their  secretions,  of  which  camphor 
is  tho  most  important.     Ortodaphnc  opiftru,  a 
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South  American  tree,  yields  a  camphoraceous 
volatile  oil  iu  great  (inantity.  if  mere  incisions  are 
made  in  its  bark.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is 
agreeable,  iw  the  Avocado  Pear  (q.  v.).— A  few  very 
remarkable  species,  forming  the  genus  Cagytha, 
have  been  unitc*l  with  this  order  by  many  botanists, 
although  others  separate  them  as  a  distinct  order. 
They  are  climbing  parasites,  like  dodders,  and 
inhabit  the  woods  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe. 

LAU'REATK,  Poet-,  is  nn  officer  of  the  household 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  The  appellation 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  cub  torn  of  the  English 
universities  of  presenting  a  laurel  wreath  to  gradu- 
ates in  rhetoric  and  versification  ;  the  new  graduate 
being  then  styled  Poela  Ijaurmtiut.  The  kind's 
laureate  was  then  simply  a  graduated  rhetorician 
in  the  service  of  the  king.  K.  Whittington,  in  1512, 
seems  to  have  l»een  the  last  man  who  received  a 
rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  The  earliest  mention 
of  a  poet- laureate  in  England  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  M-hcn  John  Key  received  the  appoint- 
ment. In  llWO,  the  first  patent  of  the  office  seems  I 
to  have  been  granted.  The  salary  was  fixed  at 
£100  per  annum,  with  a  tierce  of  canary ;  which 
latter  emolument  was,  under  Soutboy's  tenancy  of 
the  office,  commuted  into  an  annual  payment  of 
£27.  It  used  to  be  the  duty  of  the  laureate  to 
write  an  ode  on  the  birthday  of  the  sovereign,  and 
sometimes  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  victory  ; 
but  this  custom  was  happily  abolished  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  following 
poets  have  held  the  office  of  laureate  since  the 
year  1(570 :  John  Pryden,  Nahum  Tate,  Nicholas 
Rowe,  Laurence  Eusden,  Colley  Cibber,  William 
Whitehead,  Thomas  Warton,  Henry  James  Pye, 
Robert  Southey,  William  Wordsworth—  the  office 
being  at  present  held  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

LAU'REL  (Latiru*\,  a  genua  of  Lauraa-at  (q.  v.), 
which,  as  now  restricted,  contains  only  a  single 
known  specie*,  the  Nohi.e  L,  Victor's  L,  or  Swkkt 
Bay  (L.  nobilii),  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  now 
diffused  over  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  It  is  often  a  mere  bush  of  fifteen  feet 
or  less,  but  sometimes  becomes  a  tree  of  thirty,  or 
even  sixty  feet  high.  It  has  rather  large,  lanceo- 
late, leathery,  winning  leaves,  reticulated  with  veins, 
and  axillary  clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers  of 
no  beauty.  The  fruit  is  oval,  bluish-black,  and 
about  half  an  inch  long  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
fruit  are  bitter,  astringent,  and  agreeably  aromatic, 
and  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stomachic  and  stimulant,  but  are  now  almost  out  of 
use.  The  leaves,  however,  are  still  used  in  cookery 
for  flavouring.  They  contain  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
iuf  t  bm/),  anil  a  bitter,  gummy  extractive. 

By  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  L  was  called  daphne; 
it  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Beiry-l»earing  twigs  of  it 
were  wound  round  the  forehead  of  victorious  heroes 
and  i<oets;  and  in  later  times,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
was  conferred  with  this  ceremony— whence  the 
term  laurration ;  and,  according  to  some,  the  term 
BnrhtUtr  (q.  v.).  And  to  this  day,  a  L.  crown  is  the 
emblem  of  the  honour  to  which"  poets,  artists,  and  ' 
warriors  aspire. 

The  Noble  L.  is  common  in  shrubberies  in  Britain, 
but  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  Bpecics  of  Cherry- 
laurel  (q.  v.),  which  share  with  it  the  name  L.  as  do 
not  a  few  other  shrubs  liotanically  very  different, 
but  somewhat  similar  in  their  evergreen  foliage. 

LAUREL- WATER  is  obtained  by  distilling! 
a  mixture  of  chopj>ed  and  bruised  leaves  of  the 
cherry-laurel  and  water,  after  24  houre'  macera- 
tion. It  is  seldom  prescrilied  medicinally  in  this 
'  y,  but  may  l>e  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
to  a  drachm  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  in 


neuralgic  pains,  spasmodic  cough,  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart ;  in  short,  iu  all  the  cases  in  which 
hydrocyanic  is  applicable.  Death  has  occurred,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocyanic  jioisoiiing,  from 
its  incautious  use  as  a  flavouring  ingredient  in 
creams  and  puddings. 

LAURE'NTIAN  SYSTEM,  a  series  of  highly 
metamorphosed  rocks,  older  than  the  Cambrian,  ana 
apftarently  the  fundamental  series  of  the  stratified 
rocks.  They  have  been  so  named  from  their  cover- 
ing the  whole  country  north  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
where  they  were  originally  descril>ed  by  Sir  William 
l^ogan.  They  consist  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous 
gneiss,  alternating  with  or  passing  into  mica  schist, 
the  whole  being  considered  to  have  lieen  originally 
sedimentary  deposits,  and  to  have  been  thus  altered 
by  long-continued  metamorphic  action.  A  few 
large,  irregular  be<ls  of  crystalline  limestones,  and 
l>cd-likc  masses  of  magnetic:  oxide  of  iron  and  other 
minerals,  are  interstratified  with  the  gneiss.  True 
igneous  rocks  arc  frequently  intruded  among  these 
strata,  as  veins  and  masses  of  granite,  syenite, 
and  greenstone.  The  beds  are  highly  inclined  and 
greatly  contorted,  so  that  no  approximate  estimato 
can  l»e  made  of  their  thickness,  which  seems  to  bo 
very  great.  Murchison  and  Geikie  have  lately 
determined  that  certain  great  masses  of  highly 
crystalline  gneiss,  which  underlie  the  Cambrian 
Scries  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  belong  to  this 
period.  It  is  proliable  that  some  of  the  highly 
metamorphosed  roc  ks  of  the  north  of  Ireland  may 
be  of  the  same  age. 

LAURUSTI'NUS  (Viburnum  Timt»,  see  Vibch- 
xot),  a  shrub  very  frequent  in  pleasure-grounds 
in  Britain,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  It  is  b  beautiful  evergreen,  with 
dark,  shining,  leathery  leaves,  small  whitish  flowers 
in  corymbs,  and  small  blackish-blue  lorries.  Tho 
flowers  appear  iu  winter  or  very  early  spring.  Tho 
berries  have  drastic  purgative  pro)<erties  ;  they  are 
very  acrid,  and  inflame  the  mouth  violently,  yet 
some  kinds  of  birds  eat  them  with  avidity.  The  L. 
cannot  eudure  much  frost ;  and  in  Germany  and 
the  northern  part*  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
green -house  plant 

LAUSA  NNE  (Lat.  Lormna),  a  city  of  Switzer- 
land, capital  of  the  canton  of  Vand,  is  picturesquely 
situated  ou  the  southern  slope  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, close  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  on  which  the  village  of  Ouchy  forms  its 
harbour.  The  two  priueipal  port*  of  the  city  are 
separated  by  a  valley,  acrtws  which  a  fine  bridge 
has  lx-en  recently  thrown.  L.  has  a  number  of 
religious,  educational,  and  scientific  institutions. 
The  cathedral,  a  beautiful  Gothic  building,  begun 
in  the  10th  c.,  and  completed  in  the  13th,  is 
tho  greatest  ornament  of  the  city.  L  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Here  Giblmn  resided  for  many  years,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  wrote  the  greater  twrt  of  the  Dtrline 
and  Fall  is  still  shewn.  John  Kemble  the  actor 
is  buried  in  a  cemetery  in  the  vicinity.  Brewing, 
lithographing,  and  cotton  and  wool  spinning  are 
the  principal  branches  of  trade.  Pop.  18,000,  of 
whom  1000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

LA'VA,  a  name  sometimes  applied  generally  to 
Volcanic  Rocks  (q.  v.),  but  more  strictly  confined 
to  those  rocks  which  have  been  poured  out  as  a 
Btream  of  molten  matter  from  a  volcanic  opening, 
either  on  dry  land  or  in  shallow  water.  The  surface 
of  the  stream,  which  S]>eeclily  cools  and  hardens, 
is  generally  quite  porous  ami  vesicular,  from  the 
esca|>e  of  the  confined  gases  ;  but  as  rock  is  always 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  interior  often  remains 
long  in  a  liquid  condition,  permitting  the  continued 
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4>w  of  the  stream  sometimes  to  a  very  great 
dutaoce  frutn  the  orifice  from  which  it  has  been 
discharge^  notwithstanding  its  indurated  covering;. 
Ti>e  end  of  the  stream  is  a  slowly -moving  mass 
of  L"*-e  jxtous  blocks,  rolling  and  tumbliug  over 
each  other  with  a  loud  rattling  noise,  lteing  pushed 
forward  in  tits  and  start*  by  the  viscid  lava,  when 
it  bursts  the  hardened  crust  and  rushes  on.  The 
structure  of  the  interior  of  a  solid  lava-stream  shews 
a  oompao-t  and  homogeneous  rock,  assuming  a  more 
and  nxirv  crystalline  structure  as  the  cooliu^  has 
been  the  work  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time. 
Cav*-ras  are  sometimes  formed  in  lava-streams  by 
the  e*.-ape  of  the  molten  mass  below,  leaving  the 
:  like  the  roof  of  a  tunnel. 


LAVAL,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  town  of 
Fnncx\  capital  of  the  department  <>f  Mayonne,  is  I 
situated  on  the  river  Mayeune,  42  miles  east  of  \ 
Yisnat-A.    Its  chief  buildiug  is  an  old  chateau,  now 
s  prwdi,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
f  f  La  Tn-mouille.     For  500  yean*,  this  town  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactures,  which 
xri!  exported   from,  as  well  as  sold  throughout 
France.    Cottons,  calicoes,  serge,  soap,  and  leather 
are  also  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  considerable  j 
trade  in  i^-ain,  wool,  timWr,  and  iron.  In  the  vicinity 
of  L.  the  Wndeaus  under  Larochijaqitelein  gained 
»  brilliant  victory  over  the  Republicans,  who  lost 
liCOO  nun  and  19  cannon  in  the  engagement  Pop. 

?i;ajo. 

LA  VALETTA   See  Valetpa,  La. 

LA  VALLIERE,Francolsk  Louise  dk  Labavme 
Lkslanc  I>K,  a  celebrated  mistress  of  I  Amis  XIV.  of 
France,  was  born  at  Tours,  in  1G44,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  At  an  early  age,  she  lost  her  father, 
aod  was  brought  to  court  by  her  mother,  who  had 
married  a  second  time.  She  was  not  a  great  beauty, 
aod  had  a  slight  lameness ;  but  her  amiability  and 
winning  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary 
sweetness  and  tenderness  expressed  in  her  looks, 
rendered  her  very  attractive.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
can  d<>  more  than  praise  the  face  of  a  king's  mistress, 
hut  this  singular  creature  was  characterised  by  an 
extreme;  we  might  almost  say  a  morbid  delicacy 
and  modesty.  She  really  loved  Louis,  and  bore 
him  four  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy  ; 
but  although  she  and  they  received  wealth  and  titles 
of  honour,  she  remained  always  extremely  sensible 
of  the  disgrace  of  their  birth.  When  Madaine  de 
MoateJpan  became  the  royal  favourite,  she  retired 
into  a  Carmelite  nunnery  in  Paris,  where  sho  took 
the  veil  in  1674.  She  died  6th  June  1710,  after 
having  spent  more  than  30  years  in  finances  and 
religious  austerities.  Sho  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Rfjiirz'tmu  sur  la  M'ufrieortlc  de  Dfcu  (Paris,  1680), 
of"  which  a  copy,  dated  1688,  with  corrections  by 
Bossuet,  was  discovered  in  the  Louvre  in  1852.  Both 
have  been  edited  by  M.  Romaine  Cornut  (Paris, 
1S54).  A  collection  of  her  letters  was  published 
m  1767. 

LAVATER,  JonANX  Kaspar,  born  on  the  15th 
November  1741  at  Zurich,  was  the  son  of  a  physi- 
cian. As  a  boy,  he  was  by  no  means  distinguished 
for  bis  talents  ;  but  in  1762,  whilst  yet  a  youth,  he 
gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  energy  and  courage  in 
coming  forward,  along  with  Henry  Fuseli,  to  accuse 
laudvoigt  Grebel  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
which  others  had  groaned  without  daring  to 
He  early  gained  a  high  reputation  by 
a  volume  of  poems,"  entitled  SchvxiztAUder  (Bern, 
1767).  His  next  publication  was  Aussichten  in  die 
Kwigbal  (3  vols.  Ziir.  1768—1773),  of  which  several 
editions  were  soon  called  for.  The  tone  of  this  work 
is  that  of  high  religious 


asceticism.  Ho  filled  in  succession  several  eccle- 
siastical offices  in  his  native  city,  and  finally,  in 
1786,  became  minister  of  the  church  of  St  Peter 
there.  His  powers  of  observation  were  very  keen, 
and  his  discrimination  of  character  most  delicate, 
and  believing  that  he  could  discover  much  of  tneu's 
characters  from  their  countenances,  he  concluded 
that  Physiognomy  might  come  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  scieuces.  He  laboured,  therefore,  to  form 
a  system  of  physiognomy,  hoping  thus  to  promote 
greatly  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  at  last  he  pub- 
lished the  work  to  which  he  owes  the  chief  jart  of  his 
celebrity,  PhytdoynomtKht-n  Fraymcnle  zur  Brfdr- 
deruifj  ifer  lienm'henkenntn'nc  und  Meiwhenliebe  (4 
vols.,  Leip.  and  Wiuterth.  1775—1778).  This  work, 
which  has  often  been  reprinted  and  translated,  is 
written  in  an  inflated  style.  It  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  occasioned  not  a  little  display  of  wit 
and  humour.  L.  himself  appears  latterly  to  have 
been  convinced  tliat  his  system  was  fanciful.  But 
he  was  of  a  highly  imaginative  temiierament,  and 
the  religious  orthodoxy  which  he  firmly  retained 
was  incongruously  combined  with  novel  speculations 
and  with  »u|>erstitious  notions.  He  was  the  chosen 
spiritual  adviser  of  many  persons  both  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  with  whom  he  maintained  an 
unwearied  corrcsiiondenco.  On  his  tours  in  Ger- 
many he  received  extraordinary  marks  of  jiopular 
esteem  and  honour.  Wheu  the  French  Revolution 
began,  L.  hailed  it  with  joy  ;  but  after  the  murder 
of  the  king,  he  regarded  it  with  religious  abhorrence. 
In  perfurtuiug  kind  offices  to  some  wounded  jiersons 
on  the  street  at  the  capture  of  Zurich  by  Massena, 
26th  SeptemlRT  1799,  he  received  a  wound,  of  the 
effects  of  which  he  died,  after  long  suffering,  2d 
January  1801. 

LAVAUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tarn,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agout, 
20  miles  north-cast  of  Toulouse.  Its  manufactures 
are  cotton-yarn,  leather,  and  silk.    Pop.  7330. 

LAVENDER  (L<uxtmluht\,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Lahiatir,  having  the  stamens  and 
style  iueludtil  within  the  tulie  of  the  corolla,  the 
corolla  two  lipped,  the  upper  lip  bifid,  the  lower 
trifid.— The  Common  L,  or  Naiikow-u:aved  L  {L. 
rem  or  L.  invjuxtlfulln),  »rowa  wild  on  stony  moun- 
tains and  hills  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  more 
northern  regions  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  has  a  delightful  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  anil  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  a  volatile  oil,  vil  of  lavender.  The 
whole  plant  possesses  stimulant  projierties,  and  is 
used  in  medicine,  but  particularly  the  spikes  of  tho 
flowers,  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  nervous  stimulant, 
Jtc,  L  flowers  are  often  put  into  wardrobes  to  keep 
away  moths.  They  are  much  used  in  perfumery. 
Oil  of  L.  is  procured  by  distillation  of  L.  flowers 
with  water.  It  requires  70  lbs.  of  flowers  to  yield 
1  lb.  of  oiL  It  is  rather  lighter  than  water,  pale 
yellow,  very  fluid,  and  very  fragrant.  Spirit  of  L. 
is  made  by  distilling  L  flowers  with  rectified  spirit; 
L.  water,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  perfumes, 
by  dissolving  oil  of  L  with  smaller  quantities  of 
other  volatile  ods  in  rectified  spirit  L.  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  flowers  in  some  places  near 
London,  and  particularly  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey, 
where  more  than  200  acres  arc  occupied  by  it  the 
light  and  sandy  sod  being  especially  suitable  to  it — 
Broad-leaved  L.  (L.  la  t  folia  or  L.  tfnea)  is  also  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  more  tender 
than  common  lavender.  It  is  also  less  fragrant,  and 
the  oil  which  it  yields  is  called  Oil  o/.Vpi/fce,  and 
sometimes  Foreign  Oil  of  Lavender.  This  oil  is 
used  by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  varnishes, 
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LAVER— LAW. 


LAVER,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  kinds  of 
sea-weed,  which  .ire  used  as  food,  e«|>ecially  Pur 
pht/ra  vulgaris  and  P.  hirinutta,  of  the  sub-order 
Confer '-/vie,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  L'lca. 
These  plant-*  grow  on  rocks  and  atones  in  the  sea, 
and  ure  not  unircqueut  on  the  British  shores.  Tliey 
consist  of  a  very  thin  flat  purple  frond,  which  is  not 
gelatinous.  The  frond  of  P.  ruhjurti  is  wavy  and 
undivided,  that  of  P.  lariniata  (sometimes  called 
Slokk)  is  deeply  cleft,  and  has  tho  segments  lobed 
and  cut  at  tho  edges.  L  is  stewed  and  brought 
to  tabic  as  a  luxury  ;  also  jiickled  and  eaten  with 
pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil,  or  with  lemon  juice.  It  is 
regarded  an  useful  in  scrofulous  affections  aud 
glandular  tumours,  a  property  which  it  probably 
owes  to  the  iodine  which  it  contains. — The  name  of 
Green  L.  is  given  to  UUxi  hituwima,  a  common 
sea- weed  of  the  British  shores,  the  frond  of  which 
is  green,  membranous,  broad,  flat,  wavy,  aud  some- 
times inflated.  It  is  bitterish,  but  is  often  used 
in  tho  same  way  as  the  true  L,  and  possesses 
similar  properties. 

LAVISH  PERSONS.    See  Interdiction. 

LAVOISIER,  Antoine  Lacrent.  the  founder 
of  the  antiphlogistic  or  modern  chemistry,  was 
born  in  Paris,  August  17-43,  and  devoted  himself  to 
soientitic,  and  particularly  to  chemical  studies,  to 
obtain  tho  means  of  more  fully  prosecuting  which, 
he  accepted,  in  17(59,  the  office  of  fanner-general. 
In  17G8,  he  was  made  an  academician  ;  in  1776, 
discovered  a  way  of  greatly  improving  the  quality 
of  gunpowder;  and  made  other  lieueticial  discoveries 
in  economics,  and  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture.  Availing  himself  of  the  discoveries  of 
Black,  Priestley,  and  Cavendish,  and  making  many 
experiments  and  discoveries  himself,  he  was  led  to 
connect  the  recently-discovered  gas,  oxygen,  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  and  of  acidity ;  and 
in  17S3,  he  proved  that  water  can  be  formed  by 
burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  aud  that  it 
can  be  decomposed  into  the  same  elements.  He  and 
his  associates  invented  a  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, adapted  to  tho  advanced  state  of  the  science, 
which  was  very  generally  adopted.  See  Chemistry, 
and  Chemical  Nomenclature.  L.'s  services  to 
scienco  could  not  save  him  from  the  |xipular  rage 
directed  against  farmers  of  the  taxes  (luring  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  he  died  by  the  guillotine,  Sth 
May  1794.  His  principal  work  is  his  Traitf  Elfimen- 
hiire  tie  Chimie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1789) ;  but  of  course 
all  his  chemical  works  are  now  interesting  merely  as 
marking  the  history  of  the  science. 

LAW,  in  Theology,  a  term  variously  used.  In  the 
Bible,  it  often  includes  the  whole  of  revelation, 
doctrinal  as  well  as  preceptive  ;  but  it  is  often  also 
used,  in  a  more  restricted  and  somewhat  conven- 
tional souse,  to  signify  the  bookB  of  Moses,  the  whole 
Jewish  scriptures  being  comprehended  under  the 
twofold  designation  of  '  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
A  very  natural  and  common  use  of  the  term  law  is 
to  denote  the  preceptive  part  of  revelation,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  doctrinal,  the  one  being  desig- 
nated as  the  law,  aud  the  other  as  the.  ffot/xl  When 
employed  in  scripture  with  exclusive  reference  to 
tho  preceptive  part  of  revelation,  tho  term  law 
sometimes  signifies  the  Jewish  code  of  precepts  as 
to  rites  and  ceremonies,  called  by  theologians  the 
Ceremonial  Law,  and  which  is  regarded  as  having 
been  abrogated  when  the  Jewish  dispensation  gave 
place  to  the  Christian.  The  ceremonial  law  is  also 
regarded  as  having  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies—*  a 
shadow  of  good  tilings  to  come' — symbolised  the 
great  doctrines  which  form  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity.—The  Moral  Law  is  that  preceptive  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  will  which  is  of  perpetual 
u 


and  universal  obligation.  It  is  commonly  regarded 
by  theologians  as  summed  up  in  the  Tm  Command- 
msnU;  and,  according  to  our  Saviour's  own  state- 
ment, as  still  more  briefly  aud  comprehensively 
summed  up  in  the  two  cotnmaudinenta  of  Wing 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and 
mind,  and  loving  our  neigblxmrs  as  ourselves. 
Although  the  Ten  Commandments  were  given  to 
the  Jews  at  Mount  Sinai,  it  is  not  therefore  held 
tliat  they  were  iutctided  for  the  Jews  alone,  or  were 
then  lirst  promulgated  ;  tho  moral  law  being 
regarded  as  really  the  law  of  nature,  written  on  toe 
heart  of  man  at  his  creation,  although  to  fallen  man 
a  clear  and  express  revelation  of  it  has  become 
necessary.  One  of  the  chief  contested  {K)ints  in  con- 
nection with  this  Buhject  is  that  of  the  Sabbath 
(q.  v.).  Another  relates  to  the  law  of  nature,  aud 
the  value  which  ouLjht  to  be  practically  assigned  to 
the  decisions  of  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
man.  apart  from  express  revelation.— The  obligation 
of  the  moral  law  .m  the  consciences  of  Christians  is 
admitted  by  all  except  AntiuomLins  (q.  v.). 

LAW  has  been  variously  defined.  Blackstone 
says  it  means  the  nilcs  of  human  action  or  conduct 
This  definition  is  too  wide,  for  it  is  coulined  only  to 
such  rules  as  courts,  supported  by  proper  authority, 
will  enforce.  The  law  of  nature  consists  of  those 
laws  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  and  are 
supposed  to  l*\  as  nearly  as  can  be  conjectured, 
independent  of  the  accidents  of  time  and  place  The 
civil  or  municipal  law  of  a  nation  is  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  tcnu  law.  when  applied  to 
a  particular  country.  Tho  '  Civil  Law"  is  also  some- 
times used  jxir  rsalUnce  to  denote  the  old  Roman 
Law  as  embodied  in  the  Institute*  of  Justinian,  the 
C«sle,  and  other  parts  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Corpus  Juris  L'iriiLs.  Many  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  that  law  have  been  adopted  by  modern 
nations.  Englaud  is  the  civilised  country  which 
has  adopted  the  least  from  that  code  of  law,  while 
Scotland  follows  tho  continental  nations  in  adopt- 
ing the  Roinau  or  Civil  Law  to  a  large  exteut, 
and  on  many  subjects  in  adopting  it  entirely.  The 
law  of  nations  is  subdivided  into  public  Inter- 
national Law  (q.  v.)  and  private  international  law, 
or  tho  comitaa  <j<intium.  Law  is  often  used  in 
England  as  contradistinguished  from  equity,  but 
this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  accidental  circumstance, 
that  there  is  a  sulxlivision  of  courts  into  courts 
of  law  aud  equity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  given.  See  J t  RLsi'Ki:i>KM  E,  International 
Law,  Cuancery.  Law  is  also  often  in  popular 
parlance  distinguished  from  justice,  the  latter  being 
supposed  to  bo  perfect  in  its  uature,  or  as  near  the 
standard  of  pcrlectiou  as  can  be  supposed  ;  whereas 
there  are  numlx-rles*  cases  of  injury,  hardship,  and 
oppression,  which,  owing  to  human  infirmity,  no 
system  of  human  laws  can  adequately  redress; 
and  this  is  often  adduced  as  continuation  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  puuishnicuts.  Law- 
is  also  sometimes  subdivided  into  criminal  law, 
constitutional  law,  &c.,  according  to  the  particular 
subject-matter. 

LAW,  Roman  or  Civil.   See  Law. 

LAW,  William,  an  influential  religious  writer  of 
last  century,  was  born  at  KingsclifTe,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1686,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1712.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  to  Edward 
Gibbon,  father  of  tho  historian,  who  speaks  of  his 
piety  and  talents  with  unusual  warmth  About 
1740,  two  of  his  friends.  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  sister 
of  his  pupil,  and  Mrs  Hutcheson,  widow  of  a  London 
barrister,  having  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity  aad  • 
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LAW-LAWRENCE. 


r*Ii2i.*wi  life,  chose  \j.  for  their  almoner  an«l 
i-»tnu.t-.r.  The  ladies  settled  at  Kingsclinv.  an.l 
hm-  L.  di.  «L  April  9,  1761.  L's  writings  are  deeply 
ting-M  with  what  is  commonly  called  mysticism. 
H:>  principal  work  is  hi*  Srriou«  Call  to  a  Devout 
<rW  //.<'■/  /„,>*,.  (1729).  a  treatise  that  first  awakened 
th  -  religious  sentiitnliticst  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  s|>caks 
of  it  in  hi^h  terms,  and  from  which  the  brothers 
W«>l*?y  al»»  deriveil  much  advantage.  Next  to  the 
St^uu^  Ctrl',  hi*  inewt  important  works  are  his 
Answer  to  Mandeville's  FcJA*  of  </«•  B>x*  (published 
1724;  n-puhushed,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
}'.  I>.  Maurice,  1S44I,  his  Letters  to  tho  Bishop  of 


to  what  are  called  Articles  of  the  Peace  (q.v.)  in 
England  or  Ireland. 

LAW -MERCHANT,  a  name  often  used  in  law 
to  denote  tho  customs  which  have  grown  up  among 
merchants  in  reference  to  mercantile  documents  and 
business,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bdls  of  lading, 
kc.  These  customs  become  incorporated  with,  and 
;  form  part  of,  the  common  law,  and  arc  binding  as 
such. 

LAWRENCE,  a  city  of  Massachusetts.  U.S.,  on 
l*>th  sides  of  the  Merrimack  Hirer,  20  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  the  same  distance  north  of  Boston. 


i.  i'.  .>i.%unce,  IVH  ,  ins  .Letters  to  tlio  rJisbon  o    n  ■       l     i  c    *    •   , 

Rancor,   TV  W<u,  toKnawlcda,,  and  The  .SVri  of  hafndaolne  manufacturing  city,  with  a  park. 

L-A     Hm  collected  works  were  published <LonI  ,  ^\  ""llf «»  .  r<™  »  ™  •«* 

S  vol*.  IS")  1  v  high;  has  14  churches,  3  weekly  tiewspa|>ers,  and 

cotton  manufactories  employing  a  capital  of  G 
LAW.  Joiiy,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  millions  of  dollars.  These  are  supplied  with  water- 
cr  France,  aud  famous  for  his  credit  operations  I  power  bj*  a  granite  dam  across  the  Merrimack 
ounrui  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  [  River,  1629  feet  long,  and  at  the  dcejtcst  part  404 
Edinburgh,  21st  April  10"  1.  His  father  was  a,  feet  high,  which  has  created  a  basin  9  miles  long. 
g»lii*mith  and  banker,  and  proprietor  of  the  estate  I  Tho  water  is  distributed  to  the  mills  by  a  canal 
of  Laurwton,  near  Edinburgh.    L  early  shewed  a   1  mile  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  12  deep.    The  city 

has  been  entirely  built  within  a  few  wars,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1853.    Pop.  in  18C0,  17,03S>. 

LAWRENCE,  Oj  lk  op  St,  a  western  inlet  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  washes  at  once  all  the  British 
provinces,  properly  so  called,  of  North  America  — 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  It  has  three 
couununicatious  with  the  ocean— the  Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  the  Ont 
of  Canso,  between  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  tho 
]H'uinsiila  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  a  far  wider  passage 
than  either,  with  the  island  of  St  Paul  in  the  middle, 
between  Cajic  Breton  and  Newfoundland:  while  in 
the  opjHisite  direction  it  narrows,  at  the  west  end  of 
Anticosti,  into  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  river,  to 
which,  as  far  even  as  its  sources,  it  has  gradually 
extended  its  own  name.  Besides  Antiomti.  St  Pud's, 
and  Prince  Edward's,  already  meutioncd,  this  arm 
of  the  sea  contains  very  many  clusters  of  islands, 
and,  more  particularly  in  its  southern  half,  the 
Magdalens  and  the  Birds  ;  these  islands  being,  one 
and  all,  rendeml  more  dangerous  to  shipping  by 
the  thickness  of  the  fogs  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
currents.  The  Gulf  of  St  L  is  celebrated  for  tho 
productiveness  of  its  fisheries ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
best  known  as  a  channel  of  traffic,  connecting,  as 
it  does,  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  maritime  trade 
with  one  of  the  most  extensive  systems  of  inland 
navigation  in  tho  worhL 

LAWRENCE,  St,  the  river  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Including  the  lakes 
and  streams,  which  it  comprises  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation, it  covers,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
fully  73,000  square  miles ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  area  averages  considerably  more  than  600 
feet  in  depth,  the  aggregate  cannot  represent  less 
than  9000  solid  miles  -  a  mass  of  water  which 
would  take  upwards  of  40  years  to  |>our  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  at  the  computed  rate  of  a  million 
cubic  feet  in  a  second.  As  the  entire  basin  of  this 
water-svstem  falls  short  of  300,000  square  miles, 
the  surface  of  the  laud  is  only  three  times  that  of 
tho  water. 

This  mighty  artery  of  North-east  America  rises, 
under  the  name  of  the  St  Louis,  on  the  spacious 
plateau  which  sends  forth  also  the  Mississippi 
towards  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Red  River  of 
the  north  towards  Hudson's  Bay— all  three  l>eing 
said,  in  wet  seasons,  occasionally  to  mingle  their 
floods.  Lake  Superior,  the  next  link  in  the  chain, 
finds  its  way  to  Lake  Huron  through  the  rapid 
of  St  Mary,  which  has  been  overcome  by  a  ship 


remarkable  talent  for  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
td  »iences.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
to  I/mdon,  where  he  was  admitted  into 
the  first  circles  of  fashion,  but  was  soon  coniiiellcd 
to  flee,  in  consequence  of  a  duel  in  which  he  killed 

ha  adversary.  He  went  to  Amsterdam,  aud  spent  ,  Newfoundland^  Canada, 
hi*  tune  in  studying  the  credit  operations  of  the 
bank.  A»>out  the  year  1700,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  zealous  advocate  of  a  paper  currency  ;  but 
hi?  prr>pos.i!a  to  the  Scottish  parliament  on  this 
subject  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception.  He 
now  visited  different  parts  of  the  continent,  where 
he  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  gambling,  but 
sought  in  vain  to  win  the  favour  of  governments 
t  '  banking  schemes.    At  last,  he  settled  in 

Paris,  and  in  company  with  his  brother  William, 
set  up,  in  1716.  a  private  kink,  which  was  soon 
suet  t-^nd  aud  prosjierous  to  such  an  extraordinary 
decree,  that  the  Puke  of  Orleans,  the  Regent, 
adoptod.  in  17 IS,  L's  plan  of  a  national  bank,  and 
issued  prodigious  quantities  of  kink-notes,  which 
enjoyed  perfect  ere* lit,  whilst  the  ordinary  national 
bonds  remained,  as  they  had  long  l»oen,  at  a  price 
iar  below  their  nominal  value.  In  1719,  L.  origin- 
ated his  Mi*ii**ij>/ii  Sfhtms  (q.  v.),  and  the  following 
yejr  wan  made  a  Councillor  of  State  and  Comp- 
troller-general of  Finances;  but  on  the  failure  of  his 
scheme,  and  the  insolvency  of  the  national  bank,  he 
resigned  the  latter  office,  and  thought  it  prudent  to 
quit  France.  Ho  proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  but 
anally  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  managed  to  eke 
out  a  wretched  bring  by  gambling,  and  died  there 
in  Mav  1729.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
pabhahed  at  Paris  in  1790,  and  another  in  1*43. 


LAWBURROWS,  Lktter.s  or,  in  Scotch  Law, 
a  writ  or  document  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
commanding  a  person  to  give  security  against  offer- 
ing violence  against  another.  The  person  applyiug 
for  or  issuing  the  letters  must  swear  to  the  truth 
of  some  cause  of  alarm,  such  as  actual  personal 
violence  or  threats  of  violence.  Sometimes  a  wife 
may  apply  for  lawburrows  against  a  husband.  The 
against  whom  the  letters  are  directed,  must 
caution  to  keep  the  peace  within  a  certain 
number  of  days  specified,  and  this  he  does  by 
executing  a  bond  ol  caution.  If  he,  notwithstand- 
ing, use  violence,  an  actiou  of  contravention  of 
lawburrows  may  l<e  raised  against  him  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  fined  in  a  sum 
equal  to  the  actual  damage  resulting,  which  is  paid 
to  the  party  injured.  An  action  lies  against  a 
who  maliciously  takes  out  letters  of  law- 
Lawburrows  corresponds 
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LAWRENCE. 


on  the  right,  or  American  side.  Below  Lake 
Huron,  which  revives  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
south,  the  river  .St  Clair,  Lake  St  Clair,  the  river 
Detroit  and  Lake  Erie  maintain  pretty  uearly  the 
same  level,  till  the  river  Niagara  descends  334  feet 
to  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  ittielf  still  '230  feet  above 
Bca-lcvel.  From  this,  the  last  of  the  connected 
series  of  inland  seas,  issues  the  St  L.  proper,  which, 
with  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  expansions, 
preseuts  the  character  first  of  a  river,  and  then 
of  an  estuary,  down  to  the  gulf.  Between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  marks  the 
head  of  the  navigation,  there  are  various  cataracts 
or  rapids,  which,  besides  having  been  gradually 
ascertained  to  be  more  or  less  practicable,  may  be 
all  avoided  by  means  of  canals  on  the  British  side. 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  intersection  of 
the  parallel  of  45*  determines  the  point  where  the 
St  L.,  after  having  been  an  international  boundary 
from  tin)  head,  or  nearly  so,  of  Lake  Superior, 
becomes  exclusively  Cauadian.  Immediately  above 
the  island  of  Montreal,  the  St  L.  is  joined  by  its 
principal  auxiliary,  the  Ottawa,  from  the  north- 
west ;  and  a  little  more  than  half-way  between 
this  confluence  and  Three  Rivers,  the  highest  point 
of  tidal  influence,  the  Richelieu  or  Sore),  from  the 
south,  brings  in  the  tribute  of  Lake  Champlain.  At 
Quebec,  above  which  vessels  of  more  than  000  tons 
can  scarcely  ascend,  the  river,  after  a  run  of  nearly 
400  miles  from  I.ako  Ontario,  steadily  wideiiB  into 
an  estuary  of  about  the  same  length.  The  entire 
length,  including  the  chain  of  lakes,  is  about  '221)0 
miles. 

In  connection  with  the  improvements  on  itself  and 
its  affluents,  the  St  L.  offers  to  sea-going  ships  the 
noblest  system  of  inland  navigation  in  the  world, 
embracing  a  continuous  line  of  al>out  2000  miles  ; 
its  advantages,  however,  are  materially  impaired  by 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  which  binds  it  in  the 
chaius  of  winter  at  least  five  months  in  the  year. 

LAWRENCE,  St,  the  Deacon,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  martyrs  of  the  early  church,  the  sub- 
ject of  many  ancient  |>anegyrics,  and  of  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  hymns  of  l'rudentins.  He 
was  one  of  the  deacons  of  Rome,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  I.  (3d  a),  and  as  such  was  especially 
charged  with  the  care  of  tho  poor,  and  the  orphans 
and  widows.  In  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  Wing 
summoned,  according  to  tho  legend,  before  the 
pr.etor  as  a  Christian,"  and  Iwing  called  on  to  deliver 
up  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  mockingly  pro- 
duced the  ]>oor  and  the  sick  of  his  charge,  declaring 
that  '  those  were  his  treasures  ; '  and  on  his  i>er- 
sisting  in  his  refusal  to  sacrifice,  Wing  condemned 
to  Iks  roasted  on  a  gridiron,  he  continued  through- 
out his  tortures  to  mock  his  persecutor*.  Many  of 
the  details  of  his  martyrdom  are  probably  due  to 
the  imagination  of  tho  poetical  narrator;  but  the 
martyr,  lorn  is  unquestionably  historical,  and  dates 
from  the  year  258.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  the 
10th  August. 

LAWRENCE,  StR  TllOMAS,  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1769,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  entered  on  the  pro- 
fession of  a  portrait-painter  in  crayons,  at  Oxford, 
where  he  immediately  obtained  full  employment. 
There  is  au  engraving  which  bears  to  have  been 
'  directed  by  I.  K.  Sherwin,'  the  celebrated  engraver, 
of  a  portrait  of  the  young  artist;  it  is  dedicated  in 
the  following  terms :  4 To  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
general,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  in  particular, 
who  have  so  liberally  countenanced  his  pencU, 
this  portrait  of  Master  Lawrence  is  inscribed  bv 
devoted  and  most  grateful  servant,  T. 


their 


Lawrence,  senior.'  It  was  published  by  Lawrence, 
senior,  at  Bath.  June  18,  1*83,  along  with  a  print 
of  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  character  of  Zara,  drawn 
by  Master  L.,  and  engraved  by  J.  15.  Smith.  Tho 
young  artiat  next  set  up  nt  Hath,  where  ho 
met  with  great  encouragement ;  and  at  the  ago 
of  eighteen,  settled  in  London,  and  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  having  a  year 
previously  taken  to  painting  in  oil.  His  bucccss 
was  extraordinary;  in  1791,  oefore  he  attained  the 
age  required  by  the  laws  of  tin;  Academy,  he  was 
elected  a  supplemental  associate  by  desire  of  the 
king ;  on  Reynohls's  death  a  year  afterwards,  waa 
apjK>inted  limner  to  his  majesty;  was  made  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1798;  knighted  in  1815;  and 
ou  Benjamin  West's  death  in  1826,  succeeded  him 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in 
Londou,  7th  January  1830.  I*  was  the  favourite 
portrait-painter  of  his  time,  had  an  immense  prac- 
tice, and  obtained  larger  prices  for  his  works  than 
were  ever  paid  to  any  previous  tsutrait-painter. 
His  talent  us  a  painter  was  doubtless  overrated 
during  his  life,  but  justice  has  scarce!)'  been  done 
to  it  of  late  years ;  for  his  style,  though  in  many 
rcsiN-cts  meretricious.  w;is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
fashion  and  dress  of  the  period,  .and  in  time  to 
come,  impressions  of  the  principal  characters  who 
figured  during  the  Regency,  and  in  the  reign  of 
(ieorge  IV..  will  lie  taken  mainly  from  his  works. 
His  portraits  iu  the  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor 
are  of  the  greatest  valuo  as  historical  monuments. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  urbanity  and  fine  taste, 
aud  left  at  his  death  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
«Lra wings  by  the  old  masters,  now  unfortunately 
broken  up.  See  the  Lift  and  (Jurrtujnnuirnrt  of  Sir 
T.  Lawrrncr.  by  Williams  (1831),  aud  Cunningham's 
Lit\s  of  British  Painter*  (18X1). 

LAWRENCE,  lUfiHT  Honourable  Sir  John 
Laihp-Maik,  Bart,  Indian  statesman,  is  younger 
son  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Lawrence,  who 
served  in  the  Mysore  campaign,  and  at  the  capture  of 
Seriugapatnm.  Born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  1811, 
he  obtained,  in  1827,  a  presentation  to  Uaileybury 
College,  where  he  earned  off  the  chief  prizes  for 
law,  oriental  languages,  &e.  His  first  years  in  the 
Indian  civil  service  were  sj>ent  in  De)hi  and  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
consequent  u|Kin  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  the 
Siklis,  Ii.  was  apjiointed  commissioner,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  rare  talents,  aud 
rewarded  by  brilliant  success.  When  the  Indian 
mutiny  broke  out  his  great  qualities  and  force 
of  character  proved  the  main  stay  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India.  The  once  restless  Sikbs  had 
Wome  so  attached  to  his  firm,  equitable,  and  bene- 
ficent rule,  that  L.  was  enabled  to  send  troops  to  the 
relief  of  Delhi,  4c,  So  timely  was  this  succour,  and 
so  great  was  his  foresight  that  he  was  styled,  with 
a  j>erhaps  (virdonahlc  exaggeration,  '  the  saviour  of 
India.'  On  his  return  to  England,  he  received  tho 
order  of  G.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament  with  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year,  the  freedom  of 
London,  Glasgow,  Ac.  He  was  made  a  baronet  and 
ap|iointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  India  in  1858, 
and  a  privy-councillor  in  1859.  In  1861,  when  the 
order  of  the  '  Star  of  India '  was  instituted  by  the 
Queen,  L  was  nominated  one  of  the  knights. 

His  elder  brother,  Brigadier-general  Sir  Hexbt 
Montgomery  Lawbkxck,  born  in  1806,  was  chief 
commissioner  of  Lucknow,  and  virtually  governor 
of  Oude  when  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out  Whde 
in  command  of  the  handful  of  heroic  men  who 
defended  the  women  and  children  in  the  Residency 
of  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  was  wounded  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell,  and  died  July  4,  1857.    He  was  the 
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founder  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  for  the  reception 
of  tiie  childrvn  of  the  European  soldier*  in  India. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  lias  been  placed  in  St 
P*d "s  « 'athedraL 

LAW-TERMS.  Th 
ltd  Irvl.^nd  im',in  those 

which  the-  law-court*  sit  in  bane  or  in  full  court  to  dis- 
p«c  of  I>usmics«.  These  art-  of  ancient  origin,  and  arc 
iK-w  tire.!  l,y  statute  as  follows  :  Hilary  term  begins 
Jaaoirv  11.  ends  31st  .January ;  Easter  term  lie-tins 
Apnl  l.i.  emls  8th  May ;  Trinity  term  begins  May  22. 

\'2iu  June  ;  Michaelmas  term  liegins  November 
2,  end.-  25th  Novemlter.  Though  tho  courts  always 
sit  at  thoac  periods,  yet  they  have  a  power  of 
appantin_-  sittings  after  term  also,  which  jiower  is 
exercised  for  the  despatch  of  arrears  of 
basin*- vs.  And  the  judges  also  practically  sit  nearly 
all  th.  year  round.  discing  of  business  of  one  kind 
or  another,  except  in  the  Ions:  vacation,  which 
extend*  from  loth  August  to  '24th  OctoWr.  But 
ewn  during  tliat  jieriod  also,  one  or  more  judges 
attend  to  {»  rform  incidental  business ;  and  it  is  only 
Jw  s->ine  imi-jioscs,  and  for  some  kinds  of  business, 
that  tho  lout;  vacation  acta  as  a  suspension  of 
bortiiitie*- 

In  Scotland,  the  law-term'  are  differently  arranged. 
The  Court  of  Sewion  sits  from  1 2th  Noveml>er  to 
2T>lh  March,  and  from  12th  May  to  20th  July.  But 
tar-re  abso  the  judge*  are  employed  in  other  business 
dnrtnz  the  intervals. 

.k*  to  the  quarter-days  usual  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  see  Landlord  and  Tfv ant. 

LAWYER,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  U  not  a 
technical  term  of  law,  but  a  popular'  name  given  to 
tb^e  who  are  either  practitioners  of  the  law  or 
intimately  connected  with  its  administration.  In 
Grnt  Britain  and  Irelaud,  lawyers  are  sul>divided 

Into  two  daises.     .See  AtToRNKYS  ANT>  Sot.ICITOltS, 

B\rki>ti:i:s.  Advocates.  In  the  United  State*  of 
America,  an  attorney  acts  as  counsel,  and  r«>? 
t*r-*i,  there  Wing  no  similar  subdivision  of  the 
profession,  and  the  expediency  of  the  suMivision 
ha*  often  been  canvassed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Late  veins. 

LAYAKD.  Anrnw  Hknky,  English  traveller 
and  politician,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1817.  He  was 
destineil  f  >r  the  law, but  finding  the  profession  little 
to  his  tastes,  he  net  out  on  a  course  of 
travel,  visited  several  districts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  ami  l^came  familiar  with  the  manners  ami 
dialect*  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  On  his  first  journey 
abmg  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris,  in  1840,  he  was 
■truck  with  the  ruins  nt  Ninirud  a  village  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  pointed 
out  by  local  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  original 
city  of  Nineveh  -and  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  examine  the  remains  of  the  '  birthplace  of  the 
of  the  west'  In  1842,  M.  Br.Ua,  the  French 
at  Mosul,  conducted  some  extensive  exca- 
vations at  that  place,  and  L.  returning  to  the 
mrinn.  again  directed  his  attention  to  NimrutL  It 
was  184.*  before  he  could  obtain  the  requisite  means 
and  facilities  for  his  search,  ami  he  then,  with  the 
help  of  some  Arabs,  began  secretly  to  dig  in  the 
mound  supposed  to  contain  the  ruins.  He  soon 
ame  ujx-ii  some  sculpt  ureal  remains,  and  Wcame 
convinced  that  he  had  touched  a  rich  vein  of  archseo- 
bgical  treasure.  His  excavations  were  resumed  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  his  energy  and  perseverance 
were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  ground 
remains  of  four  distinct  palatial  edifices.  The  walls 
had  tx-en  lined  with  large  slabs  of  gypsum  or 
alah&ster.  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Many  of  these  were  sent  to  Eugland 
by  L.,  together  with  gigantic- winged  human-headed 


bulls  and  lions,  and  eagle-headed  deities.  They 
were  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  they 
have  since  remained  the  chief  attraction.  L.  at  first 
conducted  his  search  at  his  own  expense ;  he  was, 
in  1845,  liWrally  assisted  by  Lord  Stratford  <le  Itcd- 
eliffe,  then  British  ambassador  in  Constantinople  ; 
and  eventually,  as  the  value  of  the*'*  specimens  of 
Assyrian  art  began  to  be  known,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  a  sum  of  i'.'lOUO,  which  was  applied  by 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  continuing 
the  excavations  under  L.'s  superintendence.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  published  a  narrative  of  his 
explorations,  under  the  title  of  A'intvh  nnd  iU 
Remains,  and  another  woik  entitled  Munamtnto  of 
A'inetvh.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  l*ondon,  received  the  honour  of  D.C.L. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  Ixird  Rector 
of  Aberdeen  university  in  185.5  —  I85W.  Having 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  political  career, 
he  became,  in  1852,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  but  lost  his 
seat  in  1857.  He  visited  the  Crimea  during  the 
Russian  war,  and  Went  to  India  after  the  mutiny. 
In  ISO* I,  he  again  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
aa  raemlier  for  South wark.  In  18G1,  he  was 
appointed  Umler- Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Palmerston  government.  This  post 
he  continues  (1863)  to  fill. 

LAYING,  or  LAYERING,  a  mode  of  propagat- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  and  i»crennial  herlmceou*  plauts, 
which  is  very  frequently  employeil  by  gardeners  and 
nurserymen.  It  consists  in  landing  and  fastening  a 
branch,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  is  indiedded  in  earth, 
there  to  throw  out  roots,  the  extremity  Wing  mado 
to  grow  erect  in  order  to  form  a  new  plant.  Tho 
separation  from  tho  parent  plant  is  not  effected  till 
the  layer  is  sufficiently  provided  with  root*.  Any 
injury  which  prevents  the  free  return  of  the  sap 
greatly  promotes,  the  formation  of  roots,  and  a  notch 
is  therefore  usually  made  in  one  side  of  the  branch, 
at  the  place  where  the  formation  of  roots  is  desired ; 
it  is  also  often  a  little  split  up  from  the  notch  ; 
and  sometimes  a  ring  of  liark  is  cut  off,  or  a  wire 
is  twisted  round  it.  The  time  which  must  elajme 
before  the  layer  should  be  separated  from  tho 
:  parent  plant  is  very  various ;  a  few  months  being 
sufficient  for  some,  and  two  years  requisite  for 
others.  Many  plants  which  can  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  are  more  easily  and  successfully  propagated 
by  layers. 

LA'ZULITE,  or  AZURTTE.  a  mineral  long 
,  confounded  with  Lipis  L-i/uli  (q.  v.).  but  although 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  verv  different  in  com- 
position ;  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
alumina,  with  magnesia  and  protoxide,  of  iron.  It 
occurs  imbedded  in  quartz,  or  in  fissures  in  clay- 
slate,  in  Styria,  North  Carolina,  Brazil,  kc. 

LAZZAKO'NI,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable,  and.  until  lately, 
designating  a  particular  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Naples.  They  had  no  fixed  habitations,  regular 
occupation,  or  secure  means  of  subsistence,  but 
occasionally  obtained  employment  as  messengers, 
porters,  boatmen,  itinerant  vendors  of  food,  &c. 
They  have  jierfonned  an  important  part  in  all  tho 
revolutions  and  movements  in  Naples  for  a  long 
'.  period,  and  in  recent  times  have  allied  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  despotism.  They  wen?  wont 
annually  to  elect  a  chief  {Cn/to  Lftzztiv),  who  was 
formally  recognised  by  the  Neajiolitan  government, 
and  who  exercised  an  extraordinary  j>ower  over 
them.  Of  late,  they  have  lost  many  of  their  jiecu- 
J  liarities,  have  come  more  within  the  jmle  of  civil- 
isation, and,  in  fact,  are  no  longer  recognised  as  a 
separate  class,  though  the  name  Is  still  given  to  the 
and  fishermen  of  the  city,  who  are  really 
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the  most  industrious  and  best- principled  of  the 
Neajwlitan  populace. 

LE,  the  capit.il  of  Ladakh,  or  Middle  Titiet,  on 
the  riajht  bank  of  the  Upper  Indus,  in  lat.  34J  10'  N., 
and  long.  77'  40'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  imputation  is  about 
4000.  The  place  ia  a  main  entrr)>6t  between  Chinese 
Tartary  and  the  Punjab,  l>eiiig  more  esi>ecially  the 
grand  mart  for  the  famous  shawl-wool  of  Tibet. 

LEAD,  Thb,  used  on  ahipl>oard,  for  ascertaining 
the  depth  of  water,  consists  of  a  piece  of  lead  sha|>ed 
like  an  elongated  clock-weight,  attached  to  a  line  of 
alxuit  20  fathoms.  The  lower  jMirt  of  the  lead  ia 
scooped  out,  and  filled  with  tallow,  that  portions  of 
the  bottom  may  adhere.  The  deep-sea  lewl  weighs 
from  25  to  30  lbs.,  and  is  attached  to  a  line  of  far 
greater  length. 

LEAD  (symh.  PK,  equiv.  103  7.  spec-  STav-  H'4) 
is  a  bluish-white  metal  of  considerable  brilliancy, 
which  soon  disappears  on  exposure  to  the  air,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  thin  lilm  of  oxide.  It  is  so 
soft  that  it  may  l>e  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  or  may 
bo  made  to  take  impressions,  and  it  leaves  a  streak 
upon  paper.  It  may  be  cut  or  beaten  into  thin 
sheets  but  in  ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  low  in 
the  scale  of  metals.  It  is  readily  fusible  at  a 
temperature  of  al>out  625*,  and  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature it  absorlw  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and 
the  oxide  thus  formed  volatilises  in  the  form  of 
white  fumes. 

The  combined  action  of  air  and  water  on  lead  is 
a  subject  of  great  practical  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  metal  being  so  frequently  employed 
in  the  construction  of  cisterns  and  water-pi|*es. 
The  lead  becomes  oxidised  at  the  surface,  and  the 
water  dissolves  the  oxide  ;  this  solution  absorb*  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  a  film  of  hvdrated 
oxycarlsmate  of  lend  (PbO.HO  4-  PbO.l'O,)  is 
dejKisited  in  silky  scales,  and  a  fresh  portion  of 
oxide  of  le-ul  is  formed  and  dissolved,  and  in  this 
way  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  metal  ensues.  This 
action  is  materially  increased  by  the  presence  of  some 
salts,  and  diminished  by  the  presence  of  other  salts 
in  the  water.  It  is  much  increased  by  the  occur- 
rence of  chlorides  (which,  as  chloride  of  sodium, 
is  often  present  in  spring  water),  and  of  nitrates 
and  nitrites  (which  are  often  present  in  spring  and 
river  waters,  from  the  decomposition  o{  organic 
matter)  ;  while  it  is  diminished  by  the  sulphates 
phosphates,  and  carbonates  ami  especially  by 
carls'iiute  of  lime,  which  is  an  extremely  common 
impurity  in  spring  water.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
film  of  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead  is  rapidly 
formed  on  the  surface,  and  the  metal  beneath  is 
thus  protected  from  the  action  of  the  water.  If, 
however,  the  water  contain  much  cnrl>onic  acid, 
the  carbonate  of  lead  may  be  dissolved,  and  con- 
sidering the  dangers  that  arise  from  the  use  of 
water  impregnated  with  lead,  cisterns  constructed 
of  slate  are  far  preferable  to  leadeu  ones. 

Pure  lead  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Almost 
all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  Galena, 
the  native  sulphide  of  lead  bv  a  process  to  be 
presently  explained.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is 
often  marly  pure,  aud  to  obtain  it  ;>»r/ec//i/  pure,  it 
should  be  ml  need  with  black  (lux  from  the  oxide 
left  by  igniting  the  pure  nitrate  or  carbonate. 

The  coii)|>ounds  ol  lead  with  oxygen  are  four  in 
number— viz.,  a  sub-oxide,  PbaO,  which  is  a  black 
powder  of  no  importance;  a  protoxide,  PbO,  which 
is  the  base  of  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  metal ;  a 
binoxide,  PbO, ;  and  red  lead,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  last-named  oxides,  and  is  usually 
represented  by  the  formula  2PhO,PbO,.  The 
protoxide  is  commonly  known  as  Litharge.    It  is 


obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  oxidation  of  lead 
in  a  current  of  air,  when  it  forms  a  scaly  mass  of 
a  yellow  or  reddish  tint  If  the  oxidation  he 
effected  at  a  temperature  below  that  required  fot 
the  fusion  of  oxide,  a  yellow  i»wder,  termed 
Massicot,  is  obtained.  Litharge  is  much  used  by 
the  assayer  (see  Assay)  as  a  flux  ;  it  enters  largely 
into  the  comjiosition  of  the  glaze  of  common 
earthenware,  aud  it  is  employed  in  pharmacy  in 
the  preparation  of  plasters.  A  mixture  of  I  jtart 
of  massicot  with  10  of  brickdust,  made  into  a 
paste  with  linseed-oil,  forms  the  comjsmnd  known 
as  Dhil  mastic,  which,  from  the  hardness  with  which 
it  sets,  is  frequently  employed  to  repair  defects  in 
stone -facings. 

The  most  important  of  the  salts  of  the  protoxide 
of  lead  are  1.  The  carfwiate  (I'bO.COj,  which 
occurs  native  as  a  lieautiful  mineral  in  tra»>q»arcnt 
needles  or  fibrous  masses,  and  which  is  prepared 
under  the  name  of  irhiU  lead  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
pigment  by  a  process  to  be  subsequently  descried. 
Hie  carlwnate  is  insoluble  in  \v;tter,  unless  it  is 
largely  charged  with  carlx>nic  acid.  It  is  quickly 
blackened  by  exj»osure  to  hydrosulphuric  acid 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen),  either  in  the  form  of  gas 
or  in  solution,  and  this  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  use  of  the  lead  salts  as  pigments.  2.  The 
sulpha'*  (PK),SOj),  which  occurs  native  in  white 
prismatic  crystals,  and  is  formed  as  a  heavy  white 
precipitate  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble 
sulphate  to  a  soluble  lead  salt  3.  The  nitrate 
(PbO, NO,),  which  is  formed  by  dissolving  lead  or 
its  protoxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  4.  The  chrumaUs, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  neutral  chromate  or 
chrome  yellow  (PhO,0rO4),  and  the  dichromate  or 
orantje.  chnaw.  These  are  much  used  as  pigments, 
nnd  in  calico-dyeing.  .">.  The  actates.  The  ordinary 
or  neutral  acetate  (PbO,C.HaOs  +  3aq.)  is  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale  by  the  solution  of  litharge 
in  distilled  vinegar,  and  evaporation,  when  the  salt 
is  obtained  in  four-sided  prisms,  or  more  commouly 
in  a  mass  of  con  fuse  I  minute  white  crystals,  which 
at  212  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation.  From  its 
apj>earance,  and  from  its  sweetish  taste,  it  derives 
its  common  name  of  sugar  of  Uad.  It  is  much  used 
both  in  medicine  and  in  the  arte.  Basic  acetate  of 
lead,  regarded  by  some  chemists  as  a  diacetatc,  and 
by  others  as  a  triacetate,  ami  commonly  known  as 
(foulard?*  /•J.rtract,  is  prepared  by  tailing  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lend  with  litharge,  nnd  adding  alcohol, 
when  the  salt  separates  in  minute  transparent 
needles.  It  is  the  active  ingredient  of  (foulard 
H'atrr,  which  is  imitated  by  the  Li/fitor  Plumbi 
Diactatis  Dihttus,  and  of  (foulard's  ( 'erate,  which 
is  imitated  by  the  ('<•>■•  it  am  Plumbi  Comjxntitum  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  best  tests  for  solutions  of  the  salts  of  lead 
are  the  formation  of  a  black  sulphide  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  of  a  white 
insoluble  sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble 
sulphate ;  of  a  yellow  chromate  with  chromate  of 
potash ;  and  a  yellow  iodide  with  iodide  of 
jiotassium.  All  the  salts  of  lead,  insoluble  in 
water,  are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  is>tash.  Before 
the  blow-pijK!  on  charcoal,  the  salts  of  lead  yipld 
a  soft  white  bead  of  the  metal,  surrounded  hy  a 
yellow  ring  of  oxide. 

Its  use  in  Medicine.— The  most  important  com- 
pound of  had  in  the  materia  medica  is  the  acetate 
of  lead,  which  is  administered  internally  ns  an 
astringent  and  as  a  sedative.  It  is  of  service  as 
an  astringent,  especially  in  combination  with  opium, 
in  cases  of  mild  English  cholera,  and  even  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  in  various  forms  of  diarrluca.  It  will 
frequently  check  the  purulent  expectoration  in 
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rhthisis,  and  the  profuse  secretion  in  bronchitis, 
in  the  various  forms  of  hemorrhage  -  as  from  the 
lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  or  womb— it  is  employed 
partly  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  diameter 
of  the  bleeding  vessels,  and  partly  with  the  object 
of  lowering  the  heart's  action,  and  by  these  means 
to  stop  the  bleeding.  The  ordinary  dose  is  two  or 
three  grains,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  in  the  form 
of  a  pilL  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily.  If  given 
:  -  Imj  :i  time,  symptoms  oi  Leod-]>oisuiiing 
q.  v.)  will  arise. 
Mini  n't.  Smelting,  <£c — Lead  was  largely  worked 
y  t  l,'..:ii.\u-  iiHirtat  Kritun.  ami  pigs  with  I  .at  in 
in-orii-ti-  'lis  have  Is-en  f  i .  < jU' ■  n t ! \-  found  near  "Id 
=i:-':u  g-works.  The  mining  of  lead  in  Knjand  was 
lormtrly  rvgulated  by  curious  laws;  some  places, 
nch  as  the  King's  Field,  in  Derbyshire,  having 
special  privileges.  It  was  the  custom  in  this  dis- 
trict not  to  allow  the  ore  to  leave  the  mine  till  it 
was  measured  in  the  presence  of  an  official  called  a 
snr-p»/M*-r,  who  set  aside  a  25th  part  as  the  king's 
aopi  or  lot.  Up  to  a  comjKiratively  recent  period, 
wen?  allowed  to  search  for  vein*  of  the  ore 


h  ad,  combine  to  form  sulphureous  acid  gas  (SO,), 
which  passes  off  as  waste,  and  metallic  lead  remains 
in  the  f»ottoin  of  the  furnace,  ami  is  run  off  at  the 
tan-hnle,  g. 

In  some  districts,  the  roasted  ore  is  smelted  on  a 
separate  ore-hearth  called  the  Scotch  furnace.  It 

t  somewhat  resembles  a  smith's  forge,  and  like  it,  has 
the  heat  nrged  by  bellows.    I'eat  ami  coal  are  used 

[  as  the  fueL  This  is  a  slower  mode  of  smelting  than 
by  the  reverlxratory  furnace,  but  yields  a  purer 

I  lead. 

During  the  operation  of  smelting,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lead  is  volatilised,  and  carried  off  a* 
fume  or  tmoke,  which,  when  allowed  to  escape  into 


without  being  liable  for  any  damage  done  to  the 
■oil  or  crop*. 

Lead  ore  is  pretty  generally  distributed,  but  by 
far  the  largest  supply  of  this  metal  is  obtained  from 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  former  country  yielding 
iome  65.0U0  tons  per  annum,  and  the  latter  prob- 
ably an  equal  supply.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  total 
British  produce  is  procured  from  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  district,  where  there  exists,  at 
AhVnheads,  one  of  the  largest  mining  establishments 
in  the  world.  Scotland  and  In  land  furnish  only  a 
mr  small  quantity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  from  the  carbonate 
of  lead,  all  the  supplies  of  this  metal  are  obtained 
fn>m  the  sulphuret  of  lead  or  Galena  (q.  v.).  The 
lead  ore,  when  taken  from  the  mine,  is  broken 
up  into  small  pieces,  *  hotchish'  and  washed,  to 
*»}»arate  impurities,  by  means  of  apparatus  described 
under  IClTAlXt  Rcv.  Sidphuret  of  lead,  when 
tolt-rablv  pure,  is  smelted  with  comparative  ease. 
It  k  first  roasted  in  a  reverheratory  furnace, 
such  as  is  shewn  in  the  figures  1  and  2.  From 


Fig.  2. — Flan  of  a  Revcrberatory  Lead  Furnace  : 
<!,  hearth  on  which  the  ore  is  apread ;  h,  flrcpUre  or  urate  ; 
e.  the  Are  bridge  ;  i/,  ehlmnev  ;  t,  working  iloon  ;  /,  opening 
for  ouppUitig  ore;  g,  tap-hole. 

'  tho  atmosphere,  is  not  only  so  much  lead  lost,  but 
destroys  all  vegetation  for  some  distance  around  the 
works,  and  poisons  cattle  and  other  animals  feeding 
near  them.  Of  late  years,  a  node  of  obviating  these 
evils  has  been  partially  introduced — it  consists  in 
leading  the  smoke  from  the  several  furnaces  into  ono 
t  large  flue,  which  is  conducted  to  an  exhausting 
chamber.  The  smoke  passes  in  a  zig-zag  manner 
through  the  vacuum  chatnlier,  in  the  interior  of 
which  a  stream  of  water,  sufficient  to  condense  the 
lead  and  other  matters  suspended  in  the  vapours,  is 
kept  flowing.  About  X\  per  cent  of  the  fume  thus 
recovered  consists  of  metallic  lead. 

When  lead  contains  antimony  and  tin  as  impuri- 
ties, they  are  separated  by  fusing  the  metal  in 
shallow  pans,  and  allowing  it  to  oxidise  at  the  sur- 
face. In  this  way,  the  antimony  and  tin  form  oxides, 
and  as  such  are  skimmed  off.  Lead  reduced  from 
galena  always  contains  a  little  silver,  of  which  8  or 


Fig.  L — Section  of  a  Reverberatory  Lead  Furnace. 

20  to  40  cwts.  of  galena  arc  put  into  the  fur- 
nace at  a  time,  cither  with  or  without  lime.  In 
about  two  hours,  the  charge  becomes  sufficiently 
roasted.  During  the  process,  the  larger  jwrtion  of 
thr  ore  PbSi  takes  up  four  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
and  becomes  sulphate  of  lead  (I'hO.SO,),  a  little 
oxide  of  lead  (PbO)  is  also  formed,  while  another 
portion  remains  unaltered  as  sulphuret  of  lead. 
After  it  is  roosted,  the  ore  is  thorougldy  mixed  10  ounces  to  the  ton  is  a  very  common  proportion, 
together,  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace  suddenly  I  although  it  often  exists  in  much  larger  quantity, 
raised.  The  result  is.  that  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  1  The  separation  of  this  silver  is  now  greatly  facilitated 
of  the  sulphate,  and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  by  means  of  a  desilverising  process  patented  by  the 


Fig.  3. — Desilverising  Pot : 
a,  pot ;  b,  BrepUce ;  r,  main  flue. 
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jate  Mr  H.  Pattinson  of  Neweastle-on-Tync.  It 
consist!*  in  melting  the  lead,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
slowly,  at  the  same  time  briskly  stirring  the  melted 
mass.  A  portion  of  the  lead  is  thus  made  to  crys- 
tallise in  small  grains,  which,  ns  pure  lead  solidities 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  when  alloyed  with 
silver,  leaves  the  iincrystallised  portion  richer  in 
silver.  In  this  operation,  a  row  of,  say,  nine  cast-iron 
pots  are  use<l  similar  to  the  one  shewn  in  iig.  3. 
They  are  usually  about  C  feet  in  diameter,  and  each 
heated  with  a  fire  below.  The  lead  from  the  smelt-  . 
ing  furnace  is  treated  as  above  in  the  middle  pot. 
from  which  the  poorer  crystallised,  jiortion  is  ladled 
■with  a  strainer  into  the  first  j»t  on  the  ri^ht,  and 
the  richer  portion,  which  remains  liquid,  is  removed 
to  the  first  pot  on  tho  left  With  both  kinds,  the 
process  is  several  times  rejieated— the  one  becoming 
poorer,  aud  the  other  richer  in  silver  every  time,  till 
the  lead  in  the  pot  on  the  extreme  right  has  had  its 
silver  almost  entirely  removed,  and  that  in  the  pot 
on  the  extreme  left  contains  about  31*3  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  The  silver  is  then  obtained  from 
this  rich  lead  by  melting  it  on  a  flat  hone  ash  cupel, 
placed  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace,  and  exposing  it  to 
a  current  of  air  which  reduces  the  lead  to  the  oxide 
or  lithnrge  of  commerce,  leaving  the  silver  on  the 
cupel.  Nearly  tiOO.OUO  ounces  of  silver  are  in  this 
way  annually  separated  from  British  lead,  the  latter 
at  the  same  time  being  improved  in  quality. 

Lead  is  an  important  metal  in  the  arts.  Rolled 
out  into  sheets,  it  Li  largely  used  for  roofing  houses, 
for  water-cisterns,  ami  for  water-pipes.  It  is  also 
of  great  service  in  the  construction  of  large  chandlers 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Its  value  for 
the  manufacture  of  shot  is  well  known.  Alloyed 
with  antimony,  &c,  it  is  largely  consumed  for  type- 
metal,  and  with  tin  for  solder.  Much  lead  is  also 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  pewter,  Britannia 
metal,  &c    Sec  Allot. 

Of  the  com|>ounds  of  lead  other  than  alloys  which 
occur  largely  in  commerce,  the  following  are  the 
principal  : 

White  Lead  or  Carbonate  of  Lead,  a  substance 
very  extensively  used  as  white  paint,  and  also  to 
form  a  body  for  other  colours  in  painting.  As  much 
as  lfi.tNX)  tons  of  it  are  annually  made  in  England. 
White  had  is  still  largely  made  by  the  old  Dutch 
process,  which  consists  in  treating  metallic  lead,  cast 
in  the  form  of  stars  or  gratings,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  carl  ionic  acid.  These 
stars  of  lead  placed  in  eartheuware  vessels,  like 
flower-pots,  containing  a  little  weak  acetic  acid,  are 
built  up  in  tiers  in  the  form  of  a  stack,  and  snr- 
roundeu  with  spent  tan  or  horse-dung.  The  heat 
given  out  from  the  dung  volatilises  the  acid,  which, 
along  with  the  air,  oxidises  the  lead.  The  acetic 
acid  changes  the  oxide  into  the  acetate  of  lead,  and 
this  is,  in  turn,  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  the 
carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  hotbed.  By  this 
process,  metallic  lead  requires  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  for  its  conversion  into  white  lead.  Some 
new  and  more  rapid  modes  have  l>een  introduced 
for  the  preparation  of  this  material  from  litharge, 
and  also  from  acetate  of  lead,  by  exposing  them  to 
a  current  of  carbonic  ncid  gas,  but  the  white  lead 
so  manufactured  is  inferior  in  opacity. 

Minium,  Jfal  Lead,  or  lied  Oxide  of  L,ead,  is 
much  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass 
and  jiorcelain,  and  to  some  extent  as  a  pigment  It 
requires  to  be  made  of  very  pure  lead,  as  a  slight  trace 
of  copper  would  impart  a  colour  to  glass.  Minium 
is  prepared  by  heating  mnnnirot  or  protoxide  of  lead 
to  a  temperature  of  600'  F.  in  iron  travs,  in  a  rever-  1 
beratory  furnace,  carefully  avoiding  liision.    More  \ 
oxygen  is  thus  gradually  absorbed ;  and  a  compound  > 
of  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  formed,  \ 


having  a  bright  red  colour,  which  is  the  red  lead  of 
commerce. — LiOuirtjt  has  been  already  noticed. 

LEAD-POISON  I  NO.  Persons  whose  system 
l>eoomca  impregnated  with  lead,  as,  for  example, 
painters,  who  are  constantly  handling  white  lead,  or 
persons  who  for  a  length  of  time  have  been  using, 
water  charged  with  a  lead-salt,  exhibit  a  series  ot 
phenomena  of  lead  or  saturnine  poisoning. 

The  early  phenomena,  which  constitute  what 
Tanquercl  des  i'lanches,  the  highest  autln  >rity  on  this 
subject  terms  primitive,  xaturnine  intoxication,  are, 
( 1 ),  a  narrow  blue  line,  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phide of  lead,  on  the  margin  of  the  gums  next  the 
teeth ;  (2).  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a 
peculiar  odour  of  the  breath  ;  (3),  a  jaundiced  state 
of  the  skin,  with  more  or  less  emaciation;  (4),  a 
depressed  state  of  the  circulation. 

These  premonitory  phenomena  are  followed,  unless 
remedial  means  are  adopted,  by  the  four  following 
forms  of  disease,  each  of  which  may  exist  alone,  or 
may  be  complicated  with  one  or  more  of  the  others, 
or  may  follow  the  others,  without  however,  having 
any  definite  order  of  succession. 

1.  Leah  Colic,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
of  the  diseases. 

2.  Lead  RuF.rMATisM  or  Arthralgia,  which  in 
frequency  is  next  to  colic 

3.  Lead  Palsy  or  Paralysis,  which  may  affect 
either  motion  or  sensation,  and  is  next  in  frequency. 

4.  Disease  of  the  Brain,  which  is  the  least 
common  of  all  the  forms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  is 
manifested  by  delirium,  by  coma,  or  by  convulsions. 

Lend  Colic  is  characterised  by  sliarp  continuous 
abdominal  pains,  which  are  usually  diminished  on 
pressure ;  by  hardness  and  depression  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls ;  by  obstinate  constipation,  slowness 
and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  general  disturbance 
of  the  system.  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  serves  at 
once  te  distinguish  it  from  other  varieties  of  colic. 

Lead  Hheumali*m  is  characterised  by  sliarp  iiaina 
in  the  limbs,  unaccompanied  by  redness  or  swelling, 
diminished  by  pressure,  increased  by  motion,  and 
accompanied  by  cramps,  with  hardness  and  tension 
of  the  affected  parts.  It  is  distinguished  from  similar 
affections  bv  the  blue  line  on  the  gums, 

L*<td  P(il*y  is  characterised  by  a  loss  of  voluntary 
power  over  certain  muscles.  It  more  commonly 
affects  the  upper  than  the  lower  extremity,  and  the 
muscles  most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  extensors  of  the  wrist, 
giving  rise  to  the  condition  represented  in  the  figure 
as  wrist-drop. 


A  «hew»  lh«  dropping  of  the  hand  in  coawqnenco  of  tho 
palny  of  the  exU'tinor  rounctr*,  while  H  »hcwg  tho  w»»t<-o 
condition  of  the  miucle*  which  form  the  ball  of  the  tharab. 

The  Treatment. — The  patient  should  l>e  placed  in 
a  sulphuretted  bath,  which  converts  all  the  lead- 
salts  on  the  skin  into  the  inert  black  sulphide  ol 
lead.  These  baths  should  be  repeated  till  they  eeaso 
to  cause  any  coloration  of  the  skin.  At  the  same 
time,  he  shonld  drink  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
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Beans  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  U  formed,  |  tropical  countries,  having  wings  extremely  like 
winch  is  eliminated  by  the  purgative  action  of  the  |  leaves,  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  the  way  in  which 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.    Iodide  of  potas-  ,  they  are  rihtied  ami  veined.    The  joints  of  thejegs 


i*  then  administered,  which  acts  by  dissolving 
the  lead  out  of  the  tissues,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
mowed  by  the  urine 

The  paliy  may  be  specially  treated,  after  the 
timination  of  the  lead,  by  electricity,  and  by 
itrrc&niue  in  minute  doses. 

Persons  exposed  from  their  occupation  to  the  risk 
of  Wad- poisoning  should  be  especiallv  attentive  to 
. :  ami  if  they  combine  the  frequent  appli- 
ed the  warm  bath  with  the  use  of  Bulphuric 
treacle  beer  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
a  drink,  they  may  escape  the  effects  of  the 
K-Halhc  poison. 

LEADER,  the  name  given  to  the  performer  in  an 
Brbrstra  who  plays  the  princiiul  first- violin. 

LEADING  NOTE  (Fr.  note  *en*ible),  in  Music, 
t*  usually  understood  to  mean  the  sharp  seventh  of 
xht  diatonic  scale,  or  the  semitone  below  the  octave, 
t*>  winch  it  leads.  The  most  of  the  German  theorists 
hsre  now  relinquished  the  term  leading  note,  as 
ttvry  note,  when  it  is  felt  that  another  imme- 
duttly  above  or  below  it  should  follow,  may  be 
sud  to  bo  a  leading  note. 

LEADING  QUESTION  is  a  technical  expres- 
sion in  Law  to  denote  a  question  so  put  to  a  witness 
as  t<>  surest  the  answer  that  is  desired  or  exftected. 
Tim*,  if  a  witness  is  asked :  'Was  he  dressed  in  a 
black  coat  ?"  it  is  supposed  the  witness  will  answer, 
yes  ;  whereas  the  proper  way  of  putting  the  question 
i* :  '  How  was  he  dressed!'  or,  '  What  kind  of  coat?' 
tc  The  rule  established  in  courts  of  justice  as  to 
practice  in  such  matters,  is,  that  when  a 
i  is  examined  in  chief,  i.  e.,  by  the  party  who 
idduce*  such  witness,  leading  questions  are  not 


ill'  wed.  except  in  one  or  two  rare  cases  ; 
whtn  the  witties*  is  cross-examined,  L  e.,  by  the 
ou>ostn£  party,  leading  questions  may  be  put ;  for 
th*  objevt  i.i  to  make  the  witness  contradict  and 
stnltifv  himself,  so  that  the  jury  will  disbelieve  him. 
The  above  rule,  however,  only  applies  to  material 
qr.erti  .ns.  for  in  immaterial  questions  leading  ques- 
tions may  be  put,  so  as  to  save  time. 

LEAF-CUTTER  BEE,  a  name  given  to  certain 
jp^ies  of  vJitartf  f*t*  (see  Bee)  of  the  genera 
MtjodkUt  and  Qmso,  in  consequence  of  their  habit 
of  unin^  th-ir  nests  with  -tortious  of  leaves,  or  of  the 
p-tals  of  flowers,  which  thev  cut  out  for  this  purpose 
with  the  mandibles.  Megachile  centun>-ulari«,  a 
common  British  species,  uses  the  leaves  -not  the 
petals  — of  ro:H*s.  litting  the  pieces  together  so  as  to 
form  o:i<  thimble-shaped  cell  within  another,  in  a 
lon^  cylindrical  burrow,  the  Wtora  of  each  cell 
Containing  an  egg  and  a  little  pollen  paste.  The 
structure  of  these  nests  is  very  nice  and  curious. 

LEAF- INSECT,  or  WALKING-LEAF  (PhyU 


Leaf-Insect 


/.urn),  a  very  remarkable  genus  of  < 
ia*cta,  of  the  fam.ly  Phatmid*  (q.  v. 


orthopterous 


are  also  expanded  in  a  leaf-like  manner.  These 
insects  spend  their  lives  among  leaves,  move  slowly, 
and  would  be  much  exposed  to  every  enemy,  did 
not  their  leaf-like  appearance  preserve  them  from 
observation. 

LEAGUE  (from  the  Lat  leuca),  a  measure  of 
length  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  used  by  the 
Roman*,  who  derived  it  from  the  Gauls,  and  esti- 
mated it  as  equivalent  to  1500  Roman  paces,  or 
1*376  modern  English  miles.  The  league  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Normans,  probably  l>efore 
the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066),  and  had  been  by  this 
time  lengthened  to  2  English  miles  of  that  time, 
or  2-j*ff  modern  English  miles.  At  the  present  day, 
the  league  is  a  nautical  measure,  and  signifies  the 
20th  |»art  of  a  degree— i.  e.,  3  geographical  miles,  or 
3-456  statute  miles.  The  French  and  other  nations 
use  the  same  nautical  league,  but  the  former  nation 
had  (until  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system) 
two  land-measures  of  the  same  name,  the  legal 
posting-league  =  2  4*2  Eng.  miles,  and  the  league 
of  25  to  the  degree,  which  is  ^  2  76  statute  English 
miles. 

LEAGUE,  the  term  generally  employed  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  to  designate  a  political 
alliance  or  coalition.  The  most  famous  leagues  were 
those  of  Cambray,  Schinalkald,  NurnWrg,  ftc.  But 
the  name  has  a  (peculiar  importance  in  the  history 
of  France,  as  applied  to  the  opposition  organised  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise  (q.  v.)  to  the  granting  of  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  tiolitical  rights  to 
the  Huguenots.  This  league,  known  as  the  Holy 
I^eague  [Suinte  Ligue),  was  formed  at  Pcronne,  iu 
1576,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  its  predominance ;  but  the  object  of  the 
Guises  was  rather  to  exclude  the  Protestant  princes 
of  the  blood  from  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
For  an  account  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  see 
Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  ami  Geres.— See  Mignet, 
Histoire  <U  la  Ligue  (5  vols.  Par.  1829). 

LEAKE,  William  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  British  army,  and  a  traveller  who  has  contri- 
buted much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  Greece. 
He  was  born  in  1777,  and  died  January  6,  I860. 
With  remarkable  critical  acuteness  and  soundness 
of  judgment,  he  combined  great  learning  and  an 
admirable  power  of  clear  statement.  His  principal 
works,  containing  the  matured  fruit  of  his  obser- 
vations and  studies,  are  -  Jietearche3  in  Ureec,  Ac. 
(1814);  The  Topograph*  of  Athens,  &c  (1821); 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  A*ia  Minor,  with  ComjHiratire 
I  Remark*  ' on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography  of 
\that  Country  (1824);  Travel*  in  the  Morea  (1830); 
I  Travel*  in  Northern  Greece  (1835);  and  Numitmatica 
Hetlrnirn  (1854). 

LEA'MINGTON,  a  fashionable  watering-place 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  England,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  in  the  country,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Learn,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon, 
about  two  miles  from  Warwick.  It  contains  public 
gardens,  a  proprietary  college,  erected  in  1847  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  other  institutions.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  Pump  Room,  a  handsome 
structure.  L  is  wholly  of  modern  growth,  having 
lwcome  imjiortant  only  within  the  present  century. 
Its  mineral  waters  arc  saline,  sulphureous,  and 
chalybeate.  The  watering-season  lasts  from  October 
till  May.  The  town  stamU  in  the  centre  of  a  fine 
hunting-country,  aud  is  much  resorted  to  by  lovers 
of  the  chase.    Pop.  (1861)  17,958. 
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LEAP-YEAR,  a  year  of  366  days  (see  Calen- 
dar), so  called  )>ecau»e  it  leape  forward  a  day  aa 
compared  with  an  ordinary  year.  It  so  happens 
that  the  leap-years  coincide  with  the  years  that  arc 
divisible  by  four,  and  thus  they  may  be  known. 
Of  the  years  concluding  centuries,  only  every  fourth 
is  a  leap-year,  beginning  with  2(101),  which  is 
divisible  by  400,  as  is  also  2400,  Ac.  The  term 
BiaatxtiU,  applied  by  the  Romans  to  leap-year,  arose 
from  their  reckoning  the  6th  In-fore  the  Kalends  of 
March  (24th  February)  twice  {>>i»),  whereas  we  add 
a  day  to  the  end  of  the  month,  making  the  29th  of 
February. 

LEASE  is  the  contract  establishing  the  relation 
between  Landlord  and  Tenant  (q.  v.).  If  the  term 
of  years  is  more  than  three,  then  it  must  be  by 
deed  under  seal  in  England,  or  by  writing  in  Scot- 
land, if  for  more  than  one  year.  An  improving  lease 
is  where  the  lessee  agrees  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair.  A  building  lease  is  where  the  tenant 
intends  to  build  a  house  on  the  land.  See  Building 
Lka.hr,  also  Ground- rent. 

The  granting  of  leases  to  those  holding  land 
from  the  owners,  has  been  general  in  Scotland 
for  more  than  a  century.     To  this  is,  no  doubt, 
to  lie  ascribed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  rapid  pro-  , 
gress  which  improvements  in  farming  have  made  j 
in  the  north  within  that  period.     The  length  of  | 
leases  in  Scotland  is  commonly  nineteen  years,  i 
Recently,  in  pastoral  farms,  where  no  rotation  of 
crops  is  required,  and  no  substantial  improvement 
expected,  short  leases  of  seven  or  ten  years  have 
come  into  use.    What  we  have  to  notice  in  parti- 
cular, is  the  common  agricultural  lease  of  nineteen 
years,  which  forms  the  great  base  of  rural  pros- 
perity.   During  the  currency  of  this  species  of  lease, 
the  tenant  has  in  a  great  measure  the  uncontrolled 
jiossession  of  the  land,  and  this  lengthened  term 
enables  him  to  reap  the  benefits  of  improvements  or 
money  expended.    Leases  on  the  Scotch  system  are 
now  becoming  more  general  both  in  England  and 
Ireland    No  doubt  holding  Land  from  year  to  year 
has  wrought  well  in  some  parts  of  England,  where 
large  capitals  are  invested  in  the  land  by  tenants 
who  have  no  other  security  than  the  good  faith 
and  feeling  between  themselves  and  landlords.  In 
Scotland,  however,  the  system  of  leases  alone  meets 
the  tastes  and  genius  of  farming.    A  lease  should 
l>e  clearly  and  concisely  written,  so  that  the  terms 
may  lie  well  understood  by  both  parties,  and  all 
disputes  at  its  expiry  avoided.  The  cropping  clauses 
of  leases  vary  with  the  localities.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  the  tenant  is  usually  allowed  to  sell 
the  whole  produce,  including  the  straw,  but  is  Iwiund 
to  bring  back  manure  to  make  up  the  waste.  Iu 
inland  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  selling 
of  the  straw  year  after  year  might  impoverish  the 
soil,  it  is  customary  to  restrict  tenants  from  so  doing. 
It  is  also  common  to  debar  tenants  from  selling 
turnips.    Both  these  clauses  cannot  be  considered 
as  any  hardship  to  improving  tenants.    The  raising 
and  selling  of  potatoes  off  the  land  should  not  Ins 
restricted.    In  the  best  arable   districts,  tenants  ) 
are  often  bound  not  to  take  two  white  crops  in 
succession.    This  is,  perhaits,  a  good  enough  rule  frj  ■, 
be  applied  to  light  lauds,  out  in  other  cases  barley  j 
might  be  allowed  to  be  taken  after  wheat  All 
farmers  should  be  allowed  to  grow  pease  to  a  certain  | 
extent,  but  not  more  than  the  twentieth  part  of ! 
the  land  under  regular  cultivation.    The  cropping 
clauses  should  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
systems  prevailing  in  the  ncighliourhood.  Whatever 
these  are,  they  should  be  clearly  defined.    No  such 
clauses  as  *  farming  accord  in  g  to  the  rules  of  good  : 
husbandry '  should  be  allowed,  as  this  is  apt  to  lead  | 
to  a  disagreement  in  denning  what  these  rules  are.  j 


The  terms  of  entry  are  usually  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas,  which  require  very  different  arrange- 
ments in  the  terms  of  leases.  In  drawing  up  these, 
the  most  cx]>erienced  farmers  of  their  respective 
districts  should  be  consulted,  and  the  terms  framed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  encourage  the  free  application 
of  capital  to  land,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
deterioration  of  the  land  at  the  expiry  of  the  term. 

The  following  are  the  usual  clauses  in  an  agri- 
cultural lease :  viz. — 1.  landlord  lets  lands  *]>ecine<I 
for  term  of  years,  excluding  assignees  and  sub- 
tenants. 2.  Reserves  mines,  &c,  with  |>ower  to 
work  them ;  power  to  excamb,  plant  alter  nnrl 
make  roads,  hunt  shoot  and  fish,  cut  and  carry 
away  trees,  feu  ]»rt  of  lands  for  building  purposes, 
inspect  farm,  Ac.  When  exercise  of  reservations 
caused  surface  damage,  this  to  bo  ]>aid  for.  3. 
Clause  of  warrandice.  4.  Assignation  to  obligation 
of  previous  tenant  to  leave  premises  in  order.  4. 
Specific  details  as  to  additional  houses  and  feuces 
required  5.  Obligation  on  tenant  to  pay  rent 
specified  at  two  terms.  6.  To  maintain  and  leave 
fences  in  good  rej>air.  7.  To  insure  houses  against 
damage  by  fire.  8.  Cropping  clause  regulating 
cultivation  of  lands,  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  l>e  left ;  and  also  disjosal  of  waygoing  crop, 
manure,  fallow- break,  Aa  9.  Arbitration  clause  for 
settlement  of  diaputes.  10.  Obligation  to  remove 
at  expiration  of  lease.  11.  General  obligatory  clause. 
12.  Clause  of  registration.    And  13.  lesting  clause. 

Every  lease  lias  its  own  peculiar  detads  iu  refer- 
ence to  drainage,  houses,  and  cropping.  When  a 
tenant  enters  without  ]iaying  for  the  straw  or 
manure,  it  is  called  'ateelliow,'  and  he  receives  no 
value  for  these  when  he  leaves.  Occasionally,  rent* 
are  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  current  price  of 
grain,  a  quantity  of  grain  being  fixed  convertible 
at  the  average  market  price  of  the  season,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  before  the  sheriff  in  a  court  called 
the  Fiars  Court  In  consequence  of  the  precitteness 
iu  which  Scotch  leases  are  drawn  up,  disputes  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  such  leases  can  only  lie  brought  into  o|»cration 
where  landlords  are  able  and  willing  to  put  farms 
thoroughly  in  order  for  the  tenant,  and  where  the 
tenant  possesses  sufficient  capital  to  work  the  farm 
advantageously. 

LEASE  and  RELEASE,  a  name  given  to  a 
conveyance  of  land  formerly  much  used  in  England, 
but  now  sujierseded  by  a  Grant 

LEASEHOLD.  A  leasehold  estate  is  merely  the 
interest  or  pro|>erty  which  a  man  has  who  holds  a 
lease ;  and  he  is  also  sometimes  called  a  leaseholder. 
A  leasehold  estate  is  of  much  less  value  than  a 
freehold  estate,  for  a  lease  must  some  time  or 
other  come  to  an  end,  whereas  a  freehold  estate  is 
held  by  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever— that  is.  until 
he  or  they  choose  to  part  with  it  See  Landlord 
and  Tenant. 

LEASH,  in  Falconry,  the  thong  of  leather  by 
which  a  hawk  is  held  The  word  also  signifies  a 
line  affixed  to  the  collar  of  a  greyhound,  and  is 
used  in  both  significations  in  Heraldry. 

LEASING  MAKING,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
seditious  words,  which  constituted  an  otl'cnco 
punishable  with  death  by  ancient  statutes  of  l.r>S4 
and  l.">So.  The  punishment  was  afterwards  mitigated 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  l>oth,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court 

LEATHER  consists  essentially  of  the  skins  of 
animals  chemically  altered  by  the  vegetable  prin- 
ciple called  Tannin,  or  Tannic  Acid  (q.  v.),  m>  as  to 
arrest  that  proneness  to  decom[iose  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  soft  animal  substances.  Its  invention 
reaches  beyond  the  dawn  of  history,  and  was 
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probably  iimong  the  earliest  germs  of  civilisation ; 
tor  as  the  skins  of  animals  would  naturally  Ixj 
among  the  first  articles  of  clothing,  any  means  of 
preserving  them  more  effectually  than  by  drying 
would  be  highly  prized  The  discovery  that  bark 
had  this  effect  was  doubtless  the  result  of  accident 
The  principle  of  its  action  was  unknown  up  to  the 
present  century;  and  the  same  unvarying  method 
had  been  employed  from  the  earliest  times  until 
the  last  few  years,  when  the  iuveutiou  of  new 
processes  has  much  facilitated  the  manufacture. 

The  skins  of  all  animals  used  in  the  production 
of  leather  consist  chiefly  of  gelatine,  a  substance 
which  easily  enters  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  tannic  acid  found  in  the  bark  of  most  kinds  of 
trees,  and  forms  what  may  be  termed  an  insoluble 
tanno-fj- latin.  This  is  the  whole  theory  of  tanning, 
or  converting  the  skins  of  animals  into  leather. 
Formerly,  oak -hark  was  supposed  to  Ikj  the  only 
tanning  material  of  any  value ;  but  lately,  very 
numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  this  branch 
of  economic  Wtany. 

In  addition  to  the  process  of  tanning  in  making 
leather,  there  are  other  modes,  one  of  which  is 
tatdng,  another  dressing  in  oiL  The  following  are 
the  skin*  which  form  the  staple  of  our  leather 
manufacture  -.  ox,  cow,  calf  and  kip,  buffalo,  horse, 
sheep,  lamb,  goat,  kid,  deer,  dog,  seal,  and  hog. 

The  term  pelt  is  applied  to  all  skins  l>cfore  they 
are  converted  into  leather.  When  simply  made 
into  leather  in  the  state  we  rind  in  shoe-soles,  it 
is  called  'rough  leather;'  but  if,  in  addition,  it 
is  submitted  to  the  process  called  currying,  which 
will  be  hereafter  described,  it  is  termed  'dressed 
leather.' 


Fig.l. 

The  following  trade- terms  are  in  general  use  : 
hides  or  crop-hides,  butts  and  backs,  bends,  offal, 
and  skins.  The  complete  hide  is  seen  in  tig.  1. 
The  same  rounded,  with  the  cheeks,  shanks,  and 
belly-pieces,  Ac,  pared  off,  is  called  a  butt;  the 
pieces  cut  off  constitute  the  offal ;  and  skins  are 
all  the  lighter  forms  of  leather,  such  as  sheep, 
goat,  deer,  Ac 

Besides  the  ox  and  cow  hides  furnished  by  the 
home- trade,  vast  numbers  are  imported  from  Monte- 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  Jiussia,  and  Northern  Ger- 
many, and  a  very  considerable  number  of  dry 
bunalo-hides  arc  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  number  of  all  sorts  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
in  1862,  amounted  to  about  two  millions  and  a 
half;  and  the  entire  value  of  the  hides  and  leather 
imported  in  1861  amounted  to  £2,891,783.  These 


returns,  however,  comprise  a  considerable  number 
of  horse-hides,  which  are  also  sent  from  South 
America.  Calf-skins  and  kip-skins  (that  is,  the 
skins  of  beasts  older  thau  calves,  but  not  full-grown 
oxen)  are,  when  tanned,  used  chiefly  for  the  upper- 
leather  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Sfut-p  and  lamb  skins  are  imported  (in  the  wool) 
in  large  quantities  from  Australia  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  ami  tanned,  from  our  East  Indian 
possessions.  The  latter,  with  the  Cape  skins,  are 
used  for  bookbinding,  furniture,  gloves,  Ac.  Lamb- 
skins are  imported  also  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Spain,  and  tawed  and  dyed  for  making  gloves,  in 
imitation  of  kid  A  great  portion  of  all  sorts  of 
lambs  and  sheep  are  tawed  and  used  for  masons' 
aprons,  sewing  harness,  plaister-skins,  tying  up 
bottles,  lining  shoes,  and  other  jobbing  and  inferior 
purposes. 

Detr-skins  are  dressed  by  the  oil  process,  and 
form  a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  nftamoy  leather, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  chamois  of  the 
Al|«,  from  the  skin  of  which  it  was  formerly 
made. 

Jkuj-skins  are  tanned  or  tawed  for  gloves,  and  for 
thin  shoes  and  boots.  Sttal-slnns  are  manufactured 
into  the  so-called  'patent  leather,'  by  varnishing 
their  upper  surface.  The  manufacture  of  this 
kind  of  leather  has  of  lata  become  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Loudon,  Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle 
tanners. 

Hoy  or  pig  akin*  are  imported  from  Russia  and 
other  continental  countries,  and  many  are  supplied 
by  Scotland  ;  their  use  is  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  sadilles  for  horses,  Ac. 

Walrus  and  hippopotamus  hides  are  tanned  in 
considerable  numbers  for  the  use  of  cutlers  and 
other  workers  in  steel  goods,  '  buffing- wheels'  being 
made  of  them,  often  an  inch  thick,  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  giving  the  twliah  to  metal  and 
horn  goods.  Lately,  l>elts  for  driving  machinery 
have  successfully  been  made  from  them. 

Kangaroo-skins  of  various  species  are  tanned  or 
tawed  in  Australia,  and  form  a  kind  of  leather  in 
great  favour  for  gentlemen's  dress-boots. 

The  tirst  process  in  making  tanned  sole  leather  is 
to  soak  the  skins  or  hides  in  water  for  a  greater  or 
less  time,  to  wash  and  soften  them ;  they  are 
then  laid  in  heaps  for  a  sliort  time,  and  after- 
wards hung  in  a  heated  room,  by  which  means 
a  slight  putrefactive  decomposition  is  started,  and 
the  hair  becomes  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  detached. 
This  process  of  '  unhairing'  is  mostly  followed  in 
America  ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  milk  of  litne  is  used 
for  soaking  the  hide  till  the  hair  loosens.  Hides 
or  skins  intended  for  dressing  purposes,  such  as 
shoe,  coach,  harness,  or  bookbinding,  af  tor  the  hair  is 
taken  off  by  lime,  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  process 
called  'batiug.'  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  thick- 
ening or  swelling  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
the  lime,  and  for  cleansing  the  skin  from  grease  and 
other  impurities.  This  is  effected  by  working  the 
skins  in  a  decoction  of  pigeons'  or  dogs'  dung  and 
warm  water,  aud  no  dressingicather  is  ever  sub- 
mitted to  lurk  or  shumac  without  undergoing  this 
process. 

If  the  old  method  of  fanning  is  followed,  the 
hides,  after  unhairing,  are  placed  in  the  tan-pits, 
with  layers  of  oak-bark  or  other  tanning  materials 
between  them  ;  and  when  as  many  layers  of  hides 
aud  bark  are  arranged  as  the  pit  will  hold,  water 
is  let  in,  and  the  hides  remain  to  bo  acted  upon  by 
the  tanning  material  for  months,  and  even  in  some 
cases  for  years,  Wing  only  occasionally  turned.  But 
this  primitive  process  is  uow  rarely  carried  out ;  so 
much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  tanner's 
art  since  its  chemical  principles  were  discovered, 
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that  much  less  time  suffices ;  and  materials  arc  now 
used  which  act  so  much  more  quickly  than  oak- 
l>ark  alone,  that  even  if  the  old  process  is  used,  it 
w  greatly  accelerated.  The  most  useful  of  these 
materials  are  catechu  and  cutch  (of  which  9000  tons 
are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  India 
and  Singapore),  gambler  (about  12lK>  tons,  from 
Singapore),  divi-divi  (3000  tons,  from  Maracailio, 
Jtc),  valonia  (the  acorns  of  the  Quercus  j55gylo|», 
23,000  tons  of  which  arc  yearly  imjiortod  from 
Turkey),  and  sumach  leave*  (20,000  tons,  chiefly 
from  Turkey). 

The  first  attempts  at  improvement  in  tanning 
were  the  method  invented  by  Mr  Spilsbury  in  1823, 
and  the  improvement  on  this  method  by  Mr  Drake, 
of  Bcdminster,  in  1831.  The  principle  consisted  in 
causing  the  oov.  or  (an-liquor  to  filter  through  the 
bides  under  pressure.  For  this  purpose,  in  Drake's 
process,  the  edges  of  the  hides  were  sewed  up  so 
as  to  form  a  bag.  The  bags  beiug  suspended,  were 
filled  with  cold  tan-liquor,  which  gradually  filtered 
through  the  pores  of  the  hides,  and  impregnated 
them  with  the  tannin.  The  processes  by  infil- 
tration, however,  have  been  entirely  abandoned  for 
heavy  leather,  as  they  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  leather  porous  and  deficient  in  firmness. 

Various  patents  for  improvements  in  tanning  have 
been  in  operation  of  late  years.  Here|>ath  and  Cox. 
of  Bristol,  tied  hides  to  each  other  to  form  a  long 
Iwit,  and  pressed  them  between  rollers,  to  squeeze 
out  the  partially  exhausted  tan-liquor  from  the 
pores,  so  that  a  stronger  liquor  might  be  absorbed. 
Messrs  J.  and  G.  Cox,  of  Gorgie  Mills,  near  Edin- 
burgh, made  an  improvement  on  this  mode,  by 
attaching  the  hides  to  a  revolving  drum,  so  that 
the  hides  press  on  each  other  on  the  top  of  the 
drum,  but  nang  suspended  in  the  tan-liquor  from  the 
lower  i>art ;  and  thus,  by  the  hides  being  alternately 
in  and  out  of  the  liquor,  the  tanning  is  quickly 
effected. 

After  the  hides  have  become  thoroughly  tanned 
in  the  pit  by  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  upon 
their  gelatinous  substance,  and  when  partly  dried 
(if  for  '  struck '  sole-leather),  they  arc  operated 
upon  by  a  two-handled  tool  with  three  blunt  edges, 
called  a  pin  (fig.  2,  and  section,  a),  which,  by  being 
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rubbed  with  great  pressure  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  grain-side  of  the  leather,  makes  it 
more  and  more  compact ;  and  this  is  still  further 
accomplished  by  submitting  the  leather  to  the 
action  of  a  heavily  loaded  brass  roller. 

The  tanning  of  goat-skins  (from  which  our 
morocco  is  made),  sheep  for  imitation-morocco, 
and  Htnall  calf-skins  for  bookbinding,  is  done  by 
sewing  up  the  skins,  and  filling  the  bag  with  a 
decoction  of  shumac  in  a  warm  state.  They  are 
kept  in  an  active  state  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
so,  which  sufficiently  saturates  them. 

A  process  has  been  patented  by  Mr  Prcller,  of 
Bermondsey,  within  the  last  ten  years,  by  which 
the  heaviest  skins  are  converted  into  leather  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time ;  but  the  process  is  tawing 
rather  than  tanning,  and  is  used  for  machinery- 
belts  principally. 

Tawing  consists  in  dressing  the  skins  with  anti- 
septic materials,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  decay ; 
but  by  this  operation  no  chemical  change  is  effected 
;n  the  gelatine  of  the  skins ;  hence,  tawed  leather 


can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue.    In  tawinjj, 
the  first  process  is  careful  washing,  next  dressing 
them  with  lime,  then  removing  the  hair  or  wool,  an<i 
lastly,  steeping  them  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
various  mixtures  which  are  used  for  converting  skin* 
into  leather  by  this  method.    The  method  of  tawint; 
lamli-skins  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  process,  which 
is,  however,  much  varied,  according  to  the  kind  of 
skin  and  the  experience  of  the  worker.  Lamb-skins 
of  home- production  are  generally  limed  on  the  flt*»h- 
side  with  cream  of  lime,  which  enables  the  wool  to 
be  easily  pulled  off.    Dried  lamb-skins  are  generally 
submitted  to  the  heating  profess,  to  get  the  wool 
removed.    The  pelts,  after  being  washed,  are  rnbbe<l 
on  the  convex  piece  of  wood  called  the  btam  ;  an«l 
when  supple,  tne  flesh-side  of  each  skin  is  thickly 
besmeared  with  a  cream  of  lime  ;  and  when  two 
are  so  treated,  they  are  laid  with  the  limed  surface** 
in  contact ;  and  a  pile  of  them  being  made,  they 
are  left  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  examined  by 
pulling  the  hair.    If  it  separates  easily,  then  tho 
limo  is  washed  out,  and  the  hair  is  removed  with 
the  unhairing  knife  (fig.  3),  as  in  the  case  of  hides, 


Fig,  3. 


unless  it  is  required  to  l>e  kept  on,  as  in  the  case 
of  skins  for  door-mats,  &c.    Alter  thorough  cleans- 
ing, the  ]*>lt«  are  stec|ied  for  two  or  three  weeks 
in  a  pit  filled  with  water  and  lime,  being  taken 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  drained  on  sloping 
benches.    When  removed  finally  from  the  lime-pit, 
the  skins  are  worked  with  the  knife,  to  render 
them  still  more  supple,  and  they  are  then  put 
into  the  branning  mixture.    This  consists  of  bran 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  bran 
to  a  gallon  of  water.    From  this  mixture,  in  about 
two  days,  they  are  transferred  to  another  hath,  con- 
sisting of  water,  alum,  and  salt  After  the  proj»er 
amount  of  working  in  this  mixture,  they  undergo 
what  is  called  the  patting,  if  intended  to  form  white 
leather.    The  paste  is  a  mixture  of  wheaten-bran 
and  sometimes  flour  and  the  yolks  of  eggs.  They 
are  usually  worked  in  a  rotating  cylinder  with  this 
paste  and*  water,  and  are  found  in  time  to  have 
absorbed  the  paste,  leaving  little  more  than  the 
water.    If  the  skins  are  not  intended  to  be  white, 
other  materials  are  often  used,  and  much  pigeons' 
and  dogs'  dung  is  employed,  some  large  leather- 
dressers  expending  as  much  as  £100  per  annum 
upon  each  of  these  materials.    Lastly,  the  skins  are 
dried  and  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  the  pasting 
is  repeated  ;  if  not,  they  are  dipped  into  pure  water 
and  worked  or  staked  by  pulling  them  liackwards 
and  forwards  on  what  is  called  a  stretching  or  soft- 
ening iron,  and  smoothed  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron. 

Another  kind  of  dressing  is  by  treating  the  skin 
with  oil.  By  hard  rubbing  with  cod  oil,  or  by  the 
action  of  'stocks,'  after  the  skin  has  been  properly 
cleaned  with  the  lime,  the  oU  works  into  the  skin, 
displace  all  the  water,  and  Incomes  united  with 
the  materia],  rendering  its  texture  peculiarly  soft 
and  spongy.  Wash-leather  or  chamois-leather  in  so 
prepare*!,  and  for  this  purj>osc  the  flesh-halves  of 
split  sheep-skins  are  chiefly  used. 

Besides  tanning  and  tatring,  many  kinds  of  leather 
require  the  currier's  art  to  bring  them  to  the  state 
of  completion  required  for  various  purposes.  The 
currier  receives  the  newly  tanned  skins,  ami  finds 
them  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  rough  on  the  flesh-side. 
He  removes  all  the  roughness  by  carefully  shaving 
with  a  peculiar  knife.  After  a  soaking  in  clean 
water,  he  then  scrapes  the  skin  with  considerabls 
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pressure  upon  a  scraping-tool  or  slicker,  and  thus 
removes  any  irregularities.  The  moisture  is  then 
removed  as  much  as  possible,  and  oil,  usually  cod- 
oil  and  tallow,  are  rubbed  over  the  leather,  which  is 
kid  aside  to  dry  completely,  and  as  the  moisture 
leave*  it,  the  oil  penetrates.  When  quite  dried  and 
saturated  with  the  oil,  the  skin  is  rubbed  ou  a  board 
with  rounded  ridges,  by  which  a  peculiar  grained 
appearance  ia  given,  and  the  leather  is  rendered  very 
pliable.  In  currying,  almost  every  variety  of  leather 
requires  some  variation  in  the  processes  employed, 
but  the  currier's  object  is  in  all  cases  to  give  a 
suppleness  and  fine  finish  to  the  skins. 

Morocco  bather,  formerly  an  article  of  import  from 
the  Barbary  coast,  is  now  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  couutry,  from  goat-skins ;  sheep-skins 
also  are  used  for  imitation.  It  is  always  dyed  ou 
the  outer  or  grain  side  with  some  colour,  and  the 
leather-dresser  in  finishing  gives  a  peculiar  ribbed 
or  a  roughly  granulated  surface  to  it,  by  means  of 
engraved  boxwood  balls  which  he  works  over  the 
surface. 

Ru**ia  leather  is  much  valued  for  its  aromatic 
odour,  which  it  derives  from  the  peculiar  oil  of  the 
birch-bark  used  in  tanning  it  The  fact  tliat  this 
odour  repels  moths  and  other  insects,  renders  this 
leather  particularly  valuable  for  binding  books ;  a 
few  books  in  a  library,  bound  in  Russia  leather, 
bein£  effective  safeguards  against  insect  euemies.  It 
is  al*o  said  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  vegetable  evil 
called  mildew,  to  which  books  are  so  very  liable, 

LEATHER,  Vegetable,  is  a  composition,  the 
base  of  which  is  supposed  to  lie  oxidised  oiL  It  is 
spread  over  cotton  or  other  cloth,  and  is  used  as  a 
water-proof  material  for  carriage  hoods,  seats,  gaiters, 
boots,  Ac.  At  present,  it  is  only  made  by  one  com- 
pany, which  holds  the  secret  of  its  manufacture. 

LEATHERWOOD  {Dirca  palwUris),  a  deciduous 
shrub  of  3  -  6  feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  a  minia- 
ture tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  ThymtUaw.  The  l»ark  and  wood 
are  exceedingly  tough,  and  in  Canada  the  bark  is 
used  fur  ropes,  baskets,  Ac.  The  leaves  are  lanceo- 
late-oblong ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear 
before  the  leaves. 

LEAVE  and  LICENCE,  a  phrase  in  English 
law  to  denote  that  leave  or  |iermission  was  given  to 
do  some  act  complained  of.  It  is  a  common  defence 
in  actions  of  trespass. 

LEAVEN,  '  sour '  dough,  or  dough  in  which 
putrefaction  has  begun,  aud  which,  owing  to  the 
presence  and  rapid  growth  or  multiplication  of  the 
yeast- plant,  quickly  communicates  its  character  to 
fresh  dough  with  which  it  is  mingled,  causing  the 
process  of  fermentation  to  take  place  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would.  The  use  of  leaven  in  baking  dates 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  the  employment  of 
yeast  is  more  recent.   See  Yeast  and  Bread. 

LEA'VENWORTH,  a  city  of  Kansas,  United 
Slates  of  America,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  right 
l«nk  of  the  Missouri  River,  25  miles  above  Kanzaa 
City.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  of  broad  avenues, 
lighted  with  gas,  with  12  churches,  8  banks,  11 
hotel*.  3  daily,  and  5  weekly  pajwrs,  one  of  which 
is  German,  and  one  French,  with  large  mills  and 
factories.  This  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  govern- 
ment contractors  for  trains  across  the  plains  to 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Ac.,  who  employ  0000  teamsters, 
and  45,000  oxen.    Pop.  (1860)  7429. 

LEAVES  (folia)  are  organs  of  plants,  springing 
the  sides  of  the  stem  or  branches,  generally 
more  or  less  flat  and  green,  never  bearing  flowers, 
and  of  great  use  in  the  vegetable  economy,  as 


exposing  the  sap  to  air  and  light  on  their  extensive 
surfaces.  It  is  usually  in  the  Axils  (q.  v.)  of  leaves 
that  buils  and  branches  are  developed;  and  with 
reference  to  buds  and  branches,  they  are  never 
situated  otherwise  than  beneath  them,  although  ia 
the  axils  of  mauy  leaves  no  development  of  bud  or 
branch  ever  takes  place.  After  its  full  develop- 
ment, a  leaf  retains  its  form  and  size  unchanged  till 
its  death.  As  to  the  duration  of  their  life,  leaves 
exist  either  for  one  year— that  is,  during  a  year's 
period  of  active  vegetation — in  which  case  they  are 
called  Deciduous  (q.  v.),  or  for  more  than  one  year, 
when  they  are  called  Everffrten  (q.  v.). 

A  leaf  first  appears  as  a  little  conical  body 
pushed  out  from  the  stem  or  branch.  At  first,  it 
consists  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  continuous  with 
the  bark,  but  vascular  tissue  afterwards  generally 
ap(tears  in  it.  When  fully  developed,  it  usually 
consists  of  two  jiarte :  an  expanded  part,  called  the 
bUule  or  limb ;  and  a  stalk  supporting  this  part, 
aud  called  the  leaj '  *Utlk,  or  prtiole,  which  sometimes 
the  form  of  a  sheath  of  the  stem,  as  in 


grasses.  The  leaf-stalk,  however,  is  often  wanting, 
in  which  case  the  leaf  is  called  sessile ;  and  when 
the  Itase  of  the  leaf  embraces  the  stem,  it  is  called 
amplrxicaul.  A  leaf  which  has  a  leaf-stalk  is  called 
pctioiate.  Sessile  leaves  often  extend  in  wing-like 
prolongations  down  the  stem,  and  are  then  called 
decurrent.  They  are  sometimes  perfoliate,  entirely 
surrounding  the  stem  with  their  base,  so  that  it 
seems  to  pass  through  the  leaf.  Opposite  leaves 
are  sometimes  combined  in  this  way.  Leaves  are 
called  simple,  when  all  their  parts  are  united  into 
one  whole  by  a  connected  cellular  tissue ;  they  are 
called  compound,  when  they  consist  of  a  numlier 
of  distinct,  completely  separated  parts,  which  are 
called  leaflets, — As  to  the  place  where  leaves  arise 
from  the  stem,  they  are  either  radical  (root-leaves), 
when  they  arise  from  the  very  base  -and  many 
plants  have  radical  leaves  only;  or  cauline  (stem- 
leaves),  when  they  arise  from  the  developed  stem 
or  branches— the  radical  leaves  really  arising  from 
the  stem ;  or  floral,  when  they  arise  from  the 
flowering  axia— As  to  their  arrangement  on  the 
stem,  leaves  are  vertieillate,  or  whorltd,  or  opposite, 
or  alternate,  or  scattered.  Opposite  leaves  are  usually 
placed  so  that  each  pair  is  at  right  angles  to  those 
next  above  and  below.  All  these  modes  of  arrange- 
ment on  the  stem  can  be  reduced  either  to  the  whorl 
or  to  the  spiral ;  whilst  by  the  tearing  out  of  the 
whorl,  the  spiral  arrangement  arises,  and  the  whorl 
by  the  compression  of  the  spiral,  but  so  that  the 
whorl  and  the  spiral  are  essentially  the  same.  The 
number  of  leavea  requisite  to  form  a  complete  cycle, 
or  to  encircle  the  stem,  is  very  constant  in  the 
same  specie*  In  the  Common  Houaelcek,  the  cycle 
consists  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  leaves,  which  are 
grouped  together  to  form  the  rosvtte  of  this  plant 

Leaves  consist  either  exclusively  of  cellular  tissue, 
as  in  mosses,  or,  more  generally,  of  cells  and  bundles 
of  spiral  vessels,  as  in  the  leaves  of  trees  and  most 
other  phanerogamous  plants.  The  stronger  bundles 
of  vessels  form  nerves,  externally  conspicuous,  the 
finer  ramifications  of  which  are  called  vans.  In 
endogenous  plants,  the  nerves  of  the  leaves  run 
mostly  in  straight  lines,  and  nearly  parallel ; 
whereas,  in  exogenous  plants,  a  net-like  ramiuca- 
tiou  of  the  nerves  prevails. 

The  leaves  of  phanerogamous  plants  and  ferns  are 
covered  with  a  well-developed  separable  epidermis, 
which  extends  over  all  their  parte,  and  which  is 
provided  with  numerous  small  {Hires  -  Stomata  (q.  v.) 
— sometimes  on  one,  sometime*  on  both  sides, 
serving  for  the  absorption  and  exhalation  of  gaseous 
substances.  Submerged  leaves,  however,  and  the 
under  side  of  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface  of 
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water,  have  no  stoma  ta,  no  true  epidermis,  and  no 
true  vascular  tissue. 

Some  plants  have  no  leaves,  their  functions  being 
performed  by  the  green  juicy  rind  of  the  stalks,  as 
in  Caetaeea  and  some  of  the  genus  Eupftorbia  ;  or 
by  the  general  surface  of  the  Thallus  (q.  v.)  in  many 
acrogenous  plants. 

It  is  in  the  leaves  of  plants  that  the  elal>oration 
of  the  sap  chiefly  takes  place,  and  when  a  tree  is 
deprived  of  its  leaves,  no  wood  is  formed  until  they 
are  again  developed.  The  incessant  removal  of 
leaves  as  they  are  formed  destroys  a  plant,  and 
this  method  is  sometimes  advantageously  adopted 
as  to  weeds  having  deep  or  spreading  perennial 
roots,  and  otherwise  difficult  of  extirpation. 

Leaves  exhibit  more  or  less  decidedly  a  periodical 
alternation  in  their  direction  ami  expansion,  gener- 
ally corres|K>nding  with  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night.    Some  leaves  exhibit  a  peculiar  irritability 

of  two  or  three 


species  of  plants,  by  their  closing  together,  catch 
and  kill  insects  which  alight  on  them,  a  thine, 
however,  of  which  no  relation  to  the  vegetable 
economy  is  known.  See  Irritability  in  Plants, 
Sleep  of  Plants,  and  DlOHJBA, 

The  forms  of  leaves  are  extremely  various.  Simple 
leaves  vary  from  a  form  almost  i>erfectly  circular, 
or  even  broader  than  long,  to  an  extreme  elongation, 
as  linear  or  jilifnrm  (thread-like).  The  breadth  of 
some  increases  towards  the  aj>ex,  and  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  oliomle,  ohcortlat*-,  Ac,,  anil 
sometimes  by  the  word  t'»wr*r/»/  prefixed  to  the 
term  which  describes  the  form.  Simple  leaves  are 
either  entire,  or  they  are  more  or  less  deeply  tooth&l 
or  serrate;  or  they  are  cut  or  lobed  by  divisions 
extending  from  the  margin  towards  the  base;  or 
the  division  may  extend  towards  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf,  when  the  leaf  is  pinnatifid,  or  sinuate,  or 
runcinaU,  &c  The  accompanying  figure  exhibit* 
some  of  the  form,  of  ' 


1,  cordate;  J, 


Forms  of  Leaves : 

.  8,  lanceolate;  4,  hastate;  6,  mjritute;  6,  linear;  7,  »ubulutr;  8.  pectinate;  9,  lyratc;  10,  digiute; 
II,  palmate,  orqulnatc;  IJ.  trrnale;  13,  irnpuri-pinnatc ;  14,  >!nuatc;  15,  ru.icinate. 


briefly  than  words  could,  some  of  the  terms  used  I  midrib.    Of  the  former  class  are  Urnatt,  qualernaU, 

in  describing  them.    Similar  terms  are  employed  quinate  leaves,  Ac. ;  the  latter  are  called  pinnate 

as  to  the  leaflets  of  compound  leaves,  but  the  variety  leaves.     But  the  same  mode  of  division  may  be 

of  forms  is  not  nearly  so  great    Compound  leaves  repeated  in  the  leaflets,  and  thus  a  leaf  may  be 

exhibit  two  chief  varieties  of  form,  according  as  biternaU,  or,  if  again  divided,  triternate,  &c.  and 

the   divisions  which   form   the   leaflets   extend  very  many  leaves  are  bipinnaU,  tripinnale,  kc 

towards  the  base  of  the  blade,  or  towards  the  When  the  division  is  often  repeated,  the  leaf  is 
70 
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called  d?&*mp<mntL  A  pinnate  leaf,  terminating  in 
a  pair  <>(  leaflets,  is  called  pari-pinnats,  or  abruptly 
pJ.mi!-> :  but  a  pinnate  leaf  very  often  terminates  in 
an  t»ld  leaflet,  and  is  then  called  imparipittnnte. 
TV  t>!*de  of  a  leaf  is  generally  in  the  name  plane 
*~.th  the  stalk,  but  is  sometimes  at  right  angles  to 
it.  as  in  orbicular  and  peltate  leaves. 

The  \'rr„>itu>n  (n.  v.)  of  leaves,  or  the  manner  in 
wiuch  they  are  folded  in  bud,  is,  like  the  irMiration 
<M  Howtr*,  very  characteristic  of  different  plants 
xvl>\  tribe*  of  plants. 

R&.-t-l*areti  are  generally  larger  than  item-leaven, 
lut  »re  only  present  in  herliaceous  plants,  and  are 
praerally  the  first  to  fade.  The  upper  stem-leaves 
ar*  generally  smaller  and  less  divided  than  the 
I  .aer.  th-we  nearest  the  flowers  often  passing  into 
tracts.  By  metamorphosis  of  leaves,  all  bracts, 
involucres,  *cc,  are  produced,  and  all  the  different 
jiarts  <>f  flowers,  as  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  carpels, 
and  therefore  even  fruits ;  and  the  mode  of  their 
arran^vnjent  relatively  to  the  axis  corresponds 
with  that  of  leaves.  All  organs  formed  by  meta- 
morphosis  of  leaves  are  called  leaf-organ*.  See 
Morphology. 

ore  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  raised 
ground  after  germination,  and  serving  the 
pcr]wr»  •*  of  leaves  to  the  young  plant .  although 
.ynerally  very  unlike  its  future  leaves.  This,  how- 
ever, only  takes  place  in  some  plants. 

LE  BANON,  Morvr,  or  JEBEL  LIBNAN,  the 
western  and  higher  of  two  mountain-chains  which 
ran  through  Syria  from  north  to  south  parallel 
with  the  coast  of  the  Levant  Its  average  height 
is  ar«.nt  700i»  feet,  but  its  loftiest  peak,  Dahrel- 
KJh.it 1 1>,  in  the  range  calleil  Jebel  Makmel,  attains 
an  elevation  of  111,050  feet  For  six  months  of 
the  year,  this  mountain  is  covered  with  snow.  The 
Bert  highest  jKiiut  is  Jeliel  Sunuin,  8555  feet 
The  n«  I  from  Raalltek  to  Tripoli  crosses  L.  at  an 
<kvatjon  of  7331)  feet  From  the  western  side  of  the 
range,  several  spurs  strike  off  across  the  narrow 
ftrip  of  level  coast  and  project  upon  the  Levant  in 
Wd  promontories.  In  the  south  are  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  the  most  itnportant  river  that  rises 
in  Le^>anon  ;  not  far  from  Dahrel-Khotib,  those  of 
the  <  ^routes,  the  next  largest  stream,  which  flows 
northward,  ami  intersects  the  chain  at  Antaki 
iAntiorA).  L  derives  its  name,  not  from  the  snow 
that  whitens  its  peaks,  but  from  its  chalk  cliffs. 
The  vegetation  of  L  is,  on  the  whole,  scanty; 
here  and  there,  woods  and  willow-groves  are  seen  ; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  however,  are 
everywhere  well  watered  and  cultivated,  and  the 
valleys  are  often  covered  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
olive  and  mulberry  plantations,  and  com  fields. 
The  habitable  districts  are  mostly  in  the  possession 
of  Mamnites  (q.  v.)  and  Druses  (q.  v.).  Everywhere 
the  rans:e  of  L  is  wild  and  solitary ;  the  only  sound 
that  falls  upon  the  ear  of  the  traveller  is  the 
scream  of  the  eagle.  Numerous  monasteries  offer 
comfortable  accommodation  to  the  weary  traveller 
at  the  close  of  almost  every  days  wanderings.  The 
once  famous  Cedars  of  L.  have  almost  disappeared  ; 
only  a  solitary  grove  remains.  See  Cedar  op 
Lebanon. 

Anti-Lebanox,  or  Jebel-e»h-Sherlri,  lies  east  of 
the-  preceding;  the  range  is  less  compact,  and  its 
average  height  inferior.  The  great  plain  between 
the  two  is  known  as  CNele-Syria  (q.  v).  Anti- 
Lebanon  terminates  southwards  in  Mount  Hcrmon, 
its  highest  point  which  reaches  an  elevation  of 
8376  feet  Its  sides  are  clothed  with  green  poplar- 
trees,  but  it  has  no  cedars.  On  its  table-lands  are 
found  numerous  little  lochs  or  tarns,  which  are  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  range,  and  distinguish 
it  from  Mount  Lebanon. 


LEBEDIA'N,  a  district  town  of  Great  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Tambov,  100  miles  west-north- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Don,  in  lat 
53°  N.  It  has  two  annual  fairs,  the  commercial 
transactions  of  which  realise  £700,000.  One  of  the 
chief  articles  of  sale  is  horses  ;  and  government 
officers  frequent  the  fairs  of  L,  in  order  to  furnish 
horses  for  the  cavalry  regiments. 

LEBEDI'N,  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kharkov,  90  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  lat  50°  35'  N.,  long. 
84*  30'  E.  It  was  founded  in  the  17th  century. 
Pop  13,377,  who  manufacture  girdles  and  sashes 
to  the  value  of  many  thousand  roubles.  These 
articles,  which  are  worn  by  the  Russian  feasants, 
are  sent  for  Bale  to  Moscow,  and  to  the  fairs  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Kursk,  Ac. 

LEBRUN,  (?mari.ks,  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Paris.  March  22,  1619,  studied  in  the  school  of 
Vouet  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  under  Poussin,  for 
six  years,  returning  to  France  in  1648.  He  became 
principal  court-painter  to  Ixmis  XIV'.,  and  died  at 
Paris,  February  1*2,  1690.  L's  best  works  are  a  series 
of  pictures  representing  the  battles  of  Alexander, 
which  were  felicitously  engraved  by  Gerard  Audran. 
L.  belongs  to  the  classical  and  artificial  school,  but 
he  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  it 

LE'CCE,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  in 
Southern  Italy,  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  25 
south-south-east  of  Brindisi,  has  a  population  of 
19,400.  It  is  the  Lupice  of  the  ancient  Salentines, 
the  name  having  become  Lycia  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  hence  Lecce.  It  contains  tine  churches  and 
public  edifices,  the  architecture  of  which  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  beauty  of  the  fine  white  stone 
found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
admits  of  exquisitely  minute  cutting.  L.  has  a  large 
trade  in  olive-oil. 

LECO'MPTON,  the  capital  of  Kansas,  United 
States  of  America,  is  situated  on  Kansas  River,  60 
mUes  from  its  mouth  at  Kansas  City.  It  contains 
the  state  capitol.  United  States  Land  Office,  and 
other  government  buildings.    Pop  about  1000. 

LE'CTERN,  or  LETTERN  (Lat  Uctorium  or 
lertrieium),  a  reading- 
desk  or  stand,  properly 
movable,  from  which 
the  Scripture  IfMons 
{lertiones),  which  form 
porticn  of  the  various 
church-services,  are 
chanted  or  read.  The 
lectern  is  of  very 
ancient  use,  of  various 
forms,  and  of  different 
materials.  It  is  found 
both  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  in  the 
cathedrals  and  college- 
chapels  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  most 
ancient  lecterns  are 
of  wood,  a  beautiful 
example  of  which 
is  that  of  Ramsey 
Church,  Huntingdon- 
shire (about  1450), 
represented  in  the 
wood-cut ;  but  they 
were  frequently  also 
made  of  brass,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form 
of  an  eagle  (the  symbol  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist), the  outspread  wings  of  which  form  the  frame 
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supporting  the  volume. — In  some  parts  of  the  east  of 
Scotland,  the  precentor's  desk  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  is  called  the  Utlran. 


votes.  The  unsuccessful  tmnite  of  June  1849  put 
an  end  to  L.-R.'b  ]tolitical  role  in  France.    He  fled 


LECYTHIDA'CE.*.  a  natural  order  of  exogen 
ous  plants,  or  sub-order  of  Mi/iiacs-r,  the  distin 
push  ins,'  characteristic  being  that  the  fruit  is  a 
large  woody  capsule,  with  a  number 
in  soma  specie*  remains  closed,  and 
with  a  lid.    All  the  known  species,  atmut  fortyi  are 
natives  of  the  hottest  j»rts  of  South  America.  All 
arc  large  trees.    They  have  alternate  leaves,  ami 
large  showy  flowers,  solitary,  or  in  racemes.  The 
stamens  are  numerous,  and  a  iHirtion  of  them  some- 
times connected  into  a  kind  of  petal-like  hood 
Brazil  Nut*  (q.  v.)  and  Sapucaia  Nuts  (q.  v.)  arc  the 
sen/*  of  trees  of  this  order.    The  Cannon-ball  Tree 


to  England,  and  in  less  than  a  year  politely  pub- 
lished a  work  against  the  land  which  had  given 
him  an  asylum,  De  la  Dtcudtnce  d".  V An.jkbrr* 
(2  vol*  Par.  18.50).  He  has  also  written  a  great 
lis,  which  ""my  pamphlet*,  treatises,  letters,  &c,  which  do  not 
i  some  o|>ens   l*osaess  any  permanent  interest 

LE'DUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
AViVwF,  sub-order  tthtalomr,  consisting  of  small  ever- 
green shrubs,  with  comparatively  large  ilow.  rs,  of 
which  the  corolla  is  cut  into  five  deep  |tctal-like 
segment*.  The  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America  ;  some  of  them  arc  common  to  both. 
The  leaves  of  L.  1'ififolium  aro  said  to  1m?  used  in 
Labrador  as  a  substitute  f.<r  tea,  whence  it  is  sonie- 


(q.v  )  belongs  to  it  The  capsule*  of  some  s^ies  times  called  LaBuapor  Tea.  Sir  John  Franklin 
are  known  as  monicy-poU.  Monkeys  are  very  fond  Rnd  his  party,  in  the  arctic  exiwditi.ui  of  1819  1822, 
of  the  seeds.  !  use.1  in  the  same  way  the  i„/„m  which 

LL  DA,  m  Grecian  Mythology,  the  wife  of  the  :  produced  a  heveragit  with  a  smell  resembling 
Spartan  king  Tyndareus,  whom  Jupiter  visited  one  j  rhubarb,  yet  they  found  it  refreshing.  The  leaves 
night  in  the  disguise  of  a  swan.  She  became  by  of  both  these  shrubs  possess  narcotic  properties,  ami 
the  god  the  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  after  render  beer  heady.    They  are  regarded  as  useful  in 


her  death,  was  raised  to  a  divinity  under  the  name 
of  Nemesis.  The  story  has  supplied  a  theme  for 
many  works  of  art 

LE  DBURY,  a  small  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  is  situated  fourteen  miles  east- 
south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Here- 
ford and  Gloucester  canal.  Glove-making  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry.    Pop.  (18G1)  3263. 

LEDGER-LINE,  a  kind  of  tickle  used  in  fish- 
ing. It  consists  of  a  bullet  or  piece  of  lead  with  a 
hole  through  the  centre ;  through  which  a  gut-line 
is  thrc.ided,  having  at  the  end  of  it  a  hook.  About 
18  or  20  inches  above  the  hook,  a  shot  or  bead  is 
fastened  firmly  to  the  line,  to  prevent  the  lead 
from  slipping  down  the  line  nearer  to  the  hook. 
The  hook  being  baited,  the  tackle  is  then  cast  iuto 
the  water.  The  lead  rests  on  the  Iwttom,  and  the 
line  is  kept  tight  but  without  lifting  the  lead  off 
the  bottom.  The  moment  a  fish  hi  tea  at  the  bait 
it  is  felt  by  the  angler,  who  immediately  gives  a 
strong  pull  or  strike.  This  method  of  fishing  is 
used  chiefly  for  barWl  or  bream. 

LEDRU  ROLLIN,  Alexandre  Aitopste,  a 
noted  French  democrat  was  born  in  Paris  in  1808, 
and  studied  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
in  1830.  He  was  counsel  for  the  defence  in  most 
of  the  prosecutions  of  opj>o9ition  journals  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  obtained  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  among  the  lower  orders.  In  1841, 
he  was  e  lected  deputy  by  the  department  of  Sarthe, 
and  became  a  prominent  memlwr  of  the  extreme 
Left  In  1846,  ne  published  a  Socialistic  manifesto, 
entitled  Appd  aitx  TmraUleur*,  in  which  he 
declared  '  universal  suffrage'  to  lw  the  only  panacea 
for  the  miseries  of  the  working-classes.  Ho  was 
also  an  ardent,  or  even  a  violent  promoter  of  the 
reform- meetings  that  preceded  the  crash  of  1848. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  opposed 
the  proposal  of  a  regency,  advocated  the  formation 
of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  when  this  was 
carried  out  was  intrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  tho 
Interior.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  committee 
of  five  in  whose  hands  the  National  Assembly 
placed  the  interim  government  of  the  country. 
In  tins  high  position,  he  shewed  great  want  of 
perception,  firmness,  and  energy.  In  consequence 
of  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  he  ceased  to 
hold  office,  and  then  sought  to  recover  (what  he 
had  lost  by  accepting  ofiice)  his  influence  with 
the  extreme  democrats.  He  partially  succeeded  in 
his  attempt,  and  even  ventured  on  a  candidature 
'or  the  presidency,  but  obtained  only  370,119 
n 


agues,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcea. 

LEE,  or  LEEWARD,  a  nautical  term  for  the 
quarter  to  which  the  wind  is  directed,  a-t  distin- 
guished from  windicard,  or  the  part  whenct  the  wind, 
comes. 

LEE,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Virginian 
family.  Their  ancestor,  Richard  Lee,  emigrated 
with  a  numerous  household  to  America,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.,  and  settled  in  the  country  lying 
lwtwecn  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  "rivers. 
He  was  a  Uild  royalist  and  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  iuuucing 
the  colony  of  Virginia  to  assume  a  semi  independent 
attitude.— Richard  Hknkv  Lee.  great-grandson 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  illustrious'  member 
of  the  family,  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  Virginia, 
January  20,  1732  He  was  educated  first  at  home, 
and  afterward*  in  England.  He  did  not  come  promi- 
nently before  his  countrymen  till  after  the  British 
parliament  had  passed  (1764)  the  act  declaring  its 
n^lit  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  also  the  Stamp  Act 
(1765),  when,  associated  with  Patrick  Henry,  he 
immediately  became  the  centre  of  an  active  oppo- 
sition among  the  colonists  of  Virginia.  He  was 
soon  after  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to  tho 
first  American  Congress,  which  met  at  Philadel- 
phia (September  6,  1774),  and  at  once  became  a 
leader  in  the  assembly.  He  bad  the  chief  part 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  those  addresses  to 
tho  king,  the  jwople  of  England,  and  the  colonies, 
which  compelled  the  groat 'Chatham  to  admit,  that 
'  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  complication  of 
circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand 
in  preference  to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia.' 
When  war  between  the  mother-country  ami  the 
colonies  became  inevitable,  Lee  was  placed  on  the 
committees  charged  with  preparing  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  with  devising  all  other  means  of  offering 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  British  government 
His  labours  at  this  time  were  enormous.  On  the 
7th  of  June  1776,  Lee  made  tho  most  celebrated  (and 
important)  of  all  his  speeches,  when  introducing 
Wore  the  congress  of  Philadelphia  a  measure 
declaring  tho  «  united  colonies '  to  be  '  free  ami  inde- 
pendent  states,'  and  'absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown.'  During  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, he  was— in  spite  of  ill-health  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  patriotic  party,  chiefly,  however, 
as  a  civilian.  In  1784.  he  was  elected  president  of 
congress,  and  when  tho  federal  constitution  was 
established,  he  entered  the  senate  for  Virginia, 
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TowanU  the  close  of  bis  career,  he  became  a  decided 
federalist,  although  originally  he  had  viewed  that 
system  of  government  with  great  suspicion,  as  tend- 
ing towards  a  des|*itic  centralisation  of  power.  In 
1792,  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  died  in  his 
native  Btate,  June  19,  1794.  His  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence was  published  by  his  great-grandson,  R. 
H.  Lee  (2  vol*.  Philadelphia,  1825).— Lkk,  Artuch, 
youngest  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  lioni  in 
Virginia,  December  20,  1740.  He  w  as  educated  at 
Eton,  then  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  aud 
after  travelling  on  the  continent  for  some  time, 
returned  to  America,  and  started  as  a  physician. 
Circumstance*,  however,  soon  drew  him  into  the 
field  of  politics  ;  he  returned  to  England,  advocated 
the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  the  Euglish  new  »|>ajiers, 
and  in  177'»,  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  as 
the  secret  agent  of  the  American  congress.  In  this 
capacity,  he  was  busily  employed  during  the  whole 
struggle,  and  conducted  his  business  on  the  conti- 
nent greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonists.  He 
died  DeceiiilHT  12,  1792.  I-ee,  like  his  brother, 
was  an  admirable  scholar  aud  writer,  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  time,  Bnrke,  Wyndham.  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
Abb*  Kaynal.  and  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucauld. 
See  Lift  n»>l  Correspondent  by  K.  H.  I«ee  (2  vols. 
Boston,  1N*».»).  -Lfk,  Henry,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can general,  whose  father  was  cousin  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  Virginia,  January  29,  1750.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  daring,  vigilant,  and  successful 
cavalry  officers  on  the  side  of  the  colonists.  '  lice's 
Lcgiou '  was  probably  the  most  effective  and  cour- 
ageous l**ly  of  troops  raised  in  America  In  the 
famous  retreat  of  Greene  lief  ore  Lord  Cornwallis,  it 
formed  the  rear-guard,  the  post  of  honour,  ami 
covered  itself  with  glory.  At  the  battles  of  Guild- 
ford Court  House  and  Eutaw,  at  the  sieges  of  Forte 
Watanu,  Motto,  and  Granby  aud  Augusta,  and  at 
the  storming  of  Fort  Grierson,  Lee  particularly 
signalised  himself.  After  the  war,  he  was  sent  to 
congress  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  advocated  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  constitution,  and  in  1792,  was 
chosen  governor  of  Virginia.  In  1809.  he  jHthlislied 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
Southern  F^jxtrtment  of  the  United  SUttes.  He  died 
at  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  March  25,  1816.— 
Lee,  RonriiT  Kimi  \n,  is  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
Re  was  born  in  Virginia  about  the  year  1810,  and, 
like  hi*  ancestors,  has  enjoyed  largely  the  honors 
and  emoluments  disbursed  by  the  United  Slates  gov- 
ernment. He  entered  West  Point  ss  cadet  in  1825, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1829,  and  entered  the 
service  as  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  engineers: 
waB  appointed  assistant  astronomer  for  fixing  the 
boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  in  1835;  was 
promoted  to  first-lieutenant  in  1836.  and  to  captain 
in  1838.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  served  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  army  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wool,  and  was  brevctted  major  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Ccrro  Gor- 
do." April  18,  1847;  lieutenant-colonel  "for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Con - 
trerasandChurubusco,"  Aug.  20.  1847;  and  colonel 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle 
of  Chapultepec,"  Sept.  13,  1847,  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  fie  was  superintendent  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  from  September  1,  1862,  to 
March,  1855;  on  retiring  from  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  2d  Cavalry,  March  3, 
1855.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  accepted  the  position  of  "Commander  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  Forces  of  Virginia;''  and  when 
(hat  state  joined  the  Confederacy,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  general  and  selected  as  commander- 


t  in-chief  by  Jefferson  Davis.  General  Lee  is  under- 
j  stood  to  have  been  in  immediate  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  and  around  Kichmond,  and 
throughout  Northern  Virginia,  for  the  most  part, 
during  the  wnr;  and  the  success  of  the  (Confederate 
forces  on  the  sanguinary  battle  fields  of  the  Penin- 
sula, Fredericksburg,  and  Bull  Run,  compel  a  re- 
cognition of  his  rare  military  ability,  in  wpite  of 
the  disastrous  repulses  suffered  by  his  troops  at 
Antietam  and  Geity>burg.  Early  in  life  he  mar- 
ried the  adopted  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of 
Washington,  by  whom  he  lias  five  sons,  all  in  the 
Confederate  service,— one  of  whom  is  a  general 
and  another  a  colonel. 

LEE,  Sami  kl.  D.D.,  an  English  orientalist  and 
linguist,  was  born,  14th  May  1783,  at  languor,  in 
Shro|»lure,  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1817.  Two  years 
after,  he  was  choauu  Arabic  Professor  in  the  same 
,  university,  obtained  the  degree  of  D.l).  from  Halle 
',  (unsolicited)  in  1822,  and  from  Cambridge  in  1833, 
I  was  apjiointed  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  1831, 
•  and  died  rector  of  Barley,  in  Hertfordshire,  16th 
Deccmlier  1852.  His  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
uwuje  c_M  ed.  Lninl  1831),  his  BrA  of  Job,  trans- 
latM  from  Ote  Original  ILbrev)  (3  vol.*.  Loud.  1837), 
his  H'tiretc,  Chalittth,  and  English  Le-eicon  (Lond. 
1840),  his  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  Travels 
of  Ihri-Batuta  (Lond.  1833),  have  secured  for  him 
a  very  his:h  reputation.  His  Srrmttns  on  the  Study 
of  Uw  ]{<  hi  Serial! re*  (1830),  and  K vents  and  Times 
of  (he  I'isioiiH  of  /MwiW  and  St  John  (Lond.  1851), 
are  also  highly  esteemed.  He  took  charge,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  editions  of 
the  Syriac  Old  Tcstanieut,  ami  of' the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  or  Peshito,  of  the  Malay,  Persian,  and 
Hindustani  Bibles,  and  of  the  Psalms  in  Coptic 
and  Arabic 

LEE,  Frederic  Richard,  R.A.,  an  English  land- 
scajie  painter.  Wn  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire, 
aliout  the  close  of  last  century,  and  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1824.  He  became  an 
A.R.A.  in*  1834,  and  an  It  A.  in  1838.  he*  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  national  painters  of  his  day, 
the  characteristic  sceuery  of  his  native  country,  its 
quiet  river-banks,  its  parks,  its  leafy  lanes,  and  its 
picturesque  villages,  forming  the  favourite  subjects 
of  his  pencil.  Among  his  best  known  and  most 
admired  picture*  arc  'The  Broken  Bridge,'  'The 
Mill,"  *  The  Watering-place,'  '  The  Fisherman's 
Haunt,'  'The  Silver  Pool,'  'The  Ploughed  Field,' 
'A  Devonshire  Village,'  'A  Village  Green,'  'Cover 
Side,'  '  Harv«ist  Field,'  '  A  Devonshire  Lane,'  '  Pens- 
hurst  Avenue,'  '  Avenue  in  Shobrook  Park.'  Among 
his  latest  works  are  'The  Bay  of  Biscay.'  'Ply- 
mouth Breakwater,'  'View  of  Gibraltar  from  the 
Sands.'  In  1848,  he  began  to  paint  a  series  of 
works  along  with  S,  Cooiier,  the  cattle-painter— 
the  former  executing  the  landscape,  and  the  latter 
the  animals. 

LEECH.  John,  an  English  artwt,  was  born  in 
London  about  1816,  aud  received  his  education 
at  the  Charter  House.  The  reputation  of  tlus 
artist  is  almost  entirely  associated  with  Punch, 
to  which,  by  this  time,  he  lias  contributed  many 
thousand  humorous  sketches.  Tln»c  sketches 
are  frequently  as  full  of  grace  as  of  humour;  the 
drawing  is  often  excellent;  and  his  female  faces 
have  a  quiet,  healthful  beauty,  which  would  be 
attractive  in  the  ball-room,  but  more  attractive 
by  the  fireside  and  with  children  on  the  knee.  In 
the  Punc/i  sketches,  he  has  satirised  keenly,  yet 
on  the  whole  humanely,  the  vagaries  of  male 
aud  female  attire,  the  precocity  of  the  young, 
the  pomp  of  Paterfamilias,  the  prido  of  domestic 
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s,nd  the  singular  relations  which 
subsist  Mvreen  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen. 
To  the  future  historian  of  the  Victorian 


hasty  sketches  will  be  invaluable. 

L.  has  published,  in  a  separate  form,  The  Jtunng 
Generation  (1848),  ami  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character 
(1854).  the  latter  being  a  collection  of  his  most 
successful  Punch  contributions. 

LEECH  {ffirudo),  a  Linnrean  genua  of  Annelida, 
of  the  order  Surtoria,  now  forming  the  family 
Himdinidrr,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 
some  of  which  contain  many  species.  They  are 
mostly  inhabitants  of  fresh  waters,  although  some 
live  among  grass,  kc,  in  moist  places,  and  some  are 
marine.  They  are  most  common  in  warm  climate*. 
The  body  is  soft,  and  compose!  of  rings  like  that 
of  the  earthworm,  but  not  furnished  with  bristles 
to  aid  in  progression,  as  in  the  earthworm ;  instead 
of  which,  a  sucking  disk  at  each  extremity  enables 
the  leech  to  avail  itself  of  its  power  of  elongating 
and  shortening  its  body,  in  order  to  pretty  rapid 


A,  month  of  the  Medicinal  Leech  (magnified),  shewtnx  the 
petition  of  the  teeth  ;  B,  one  of  tho  teeth  on  a  larger  scale, 


locomotion.  The  mouth  is  in  the  anterior  sucking 
disk.  The  mouth  of  many  of  the  species,  as  of  the 
common  medicinal  leeches,  is  admirably  adapted 
not  only  for  killing  and  eating  the  minute  aquatic 
animals  which  constitute  their  ordinary  food,  but 
for  making  little  wounds  in  the  higher  animals, 
when  opportunity  occurs,  through  which  blood  may 
be  sucked.  The  mouth  of  tho  medicinal  leech  has 
three  small  white  hard  teeth,  minutely  serrated 
along  the  edges,  and  curved  so  as  to  form  little 
semicircular  saws,  provided  with  muscles  iwwerful 
enough  to  work  them  with  great  effect,  and  to 
produce  a  triradiate  wound.  The  stomach  is  very 
large,  and  is  divided  into  compartments,  some  of 
wh^ch  have  large  lateral  cieca;  and  a  leech  which 
has  once  gorged  itself  with  blood  retains  a  store 
for  a  very  long  time,  little  changed,  in  these  recep- 
tacles, whilst  the  digestive  process  slowly  goes  on. 
The  circulating  system  consists  of  four  great  pulsat- 
ing trunks,  one  dorsal,  one  ventral,  and  two  lateral, 
with  their  branches  ;  there  is  no  heart.  The  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  takes  place  by  numerous  small 
apertures  on  the  ventral  surface,  leading  into  respir- 
atory sacs.  Leeches  are  oviparous,  and  each  indi- 
vidual is  androgynous.  They  have  small  eyes  in 
the  medicinal  leeches  ten  ap|iearing  as  black  spots 
near  the  mouth,  and  of  the  most  simple  structure. 
Leeclu-s  frequently  change  their  skin ;  and  one  cause 
of  the  great  mortality  bo  often  cx|terienced  among 
leeches  kept  fur  medicinal  use,  is  the  want  of  aquatic 
plant*  in  the  vessels  containing  them,  among  which 
to  rub  themselves  for  aid  in  this  process,  and  for 
ag  quit  of  the  slime  which  their  skins  exude. 
Ii  a'iuana  in  which  aquatic  plants  grow,  are 


favourable  for  the  health  of 
leeches  than  the  tanks  and 
-  The  Medicinal  L  (//. 
offieinalu)  is  a  rare  native 
of  Britain ;  but  leech- 
gathering  is   the  occu- 
pation   of    some  poor 
jiersons,  jwirticularly  in 
Cumberland, 
however,  ar 
imiwrted  from  Hamburg 
and  from  the  south  of 
Europe.    The  collecting 
of  leeches  gives  employ- 
ment  to  many  persons 
in  some  parts  of  Europe ; 
and       leech  -  gatherers 
sometimes    adopt  tho 
simple  mode  of  wading 
into  the  water,  and  seiz- 
ing the   leeches  which 
attach    themselves  to 
their  bare  legs.  Pieces 
of  liver,  Ac,  are  some- 
times   used    for  baits, 
and  a  kind  of   net  is 
sometimes  used, 
parts  of  Eurojie  are 
plied  fr<>ra  more 
regions.     Slight  differ- 
ences have  led  to  the 
establishment    of  two 
species — one  more  north- 
ern, and  one  more  south- 
ern   among  those  com- 
monly   imported  into 
Britain.  The  more  north- 
ern—  which  is  that  al>ove 
named  -has    the  belly 
spotted  with  black;  the  The  Digestive  Apparatus  of 
more  southern  (//.  pro-       the  Medicinal  Leech  : 
mncfolis,  or  Sanguymga  hi,  the  rtomach :  i.  UtemI 
tneiiicinali*  or  tncridion-  c«ca ;  <■,  intotine. 

alis)  has  the  Wily  un- 
spotted.    Other  species  are  used  for  the 


medicinal  purpose  of  blood  sucking  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.    The  ancients  were  well  acquainted. 


with  leeches,  but  their  medicinal  use  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  middle  ages.  Many  millions 
of  leeches  are  annually  inqmrted  into  Britain. — 
The  Horh.k-i.kech  {//trmopis  »anfpti«orba)  is  com- 
mon in  Britain  ;  it  is  much  larger  than  the  medi- 
cinal species,  but  its  teeth  are  comparatively 
blunt,  anil  it  is  little  of  a  blood-sucker— notwith- 
standing the  ]M>pular  notion — and  useless  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  It  feeds  greedily  on  earthworms, 
which  issue  from  the  banks  of  tho  ponds  or 
sluggish  streams  which  it  inhabits.— In  many  parts 


Horse  L^cch. 

of  India,  as  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  moist  grass  swarms  with  leeches,  some  of 
them  very  small,  but  very  troublesome  to  cattle 
and  to  nun  who  have  occasion  to  walk  through 
the  grass.  Sir  James  E.  Tennent's  description  of 
the  land  leech  of  Ceylon  (ll-rmadipmi  rrvfonica)  is 
very  amusing.  In  ske,  it  is  alnnit  an  inch  in 
length,  and  as  line  as  a  common  knitting- needle,  but 
capable  of  distension  to  tho  thickness  of  a  quill  and 
a  length  of  nearly  two  inches.  It  can  insinuate  itself 
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through  the  meshes  of  the  finest  stocking.  It  is 
always  ready  to  assail  a  passing  traveller  or  quad- 
ruped. The  coffee-planters  are  obliged  to  wear  /wA- 
gattrrt  of  closely-woven  cloth  for  protection.  Horses 
wild  by  these  pests,  'and  stamp  the 


Land  Leeches : 
From  rcniiorit  s  O^ytoii. 

rand  in  fury,  to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks, 
which  they  hang  in  bloody  tassels.'  The  bare 
legs  of  palanquin-bearers  are  adorned  with  clusters 
of  them  like  bunches  of  grapes.  Their  numbers 
have  often  occasioned  the  death  of  men  compiled 
to  spend  days  where  they  abounded.  The  moist 
valleys  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Chili,  and  other  tropical 
countries,  swarm  with  land-leeches  as  much  as 
those  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

LEECHING,  or  the  application  of  Leeches  (q.  v.), 
for  the  jmrjiose  of  abstracting  blond,  is  preferable  to 
venesection  or  cupping  in  many  forms  of  disease; 
as,  for  example — 1.  In  local  determinations  of  blood, 
unattended  with  febrile  symptoms,  as  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  female  breast,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  cupping-glass  would  cause  intense  pain. 
2.  In  abdominal  inflammations,  esi>eeially  in  Peri- 
tonitis (q.  v.),  the  application  of  leeches  is  often 
preferable  to  general  blood-letting,  particularly  in 
patient*  of  a  weak  constitution.  3.  In  various  organic 
affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  leeching  often 
affords  great  relief.  Indeed,  there  are  few  diseases  in 
which  loss  of  blood  is  required,  excepting  erysipelas, 
in  which  the  application  of  leeches  is  objectionable  ; 
although  it  is  inexpedient,  as  compared  with  vene- 
section, in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
make  an  immediate  impression  on  tho  disease  (as  in 
peritonitis  in  robust  persons),  or  where  the  disease 
is  very  rapid  and  fatal  (as  in  croup). 
In  the  diseases  of  infants  and  young  children, 
must  be  applied  with  caution.  Infants  are 
completely  blanched  by  the  application 
of  one  or  two  leeches,  and  a  case  is  recorded  by 
Pelletm  in  which  six  leeches  applied  to  the  chest 
proved  fatal  to  a  child  aged  six  years.  In  applying 
leeches,  the  part  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
the  leeches,  after  lteing  dried  by  rubbing  them  in  a 
clean  linen  cloth,  should  be  placed  in  an  open  pill- 
box, or  in  a  wine-glass,  and  applied  to  the  si»ot  at 
which  it  is  desired  that  they  should  attach  them- 
selves. When  it  is  wished  to  affix  a  leech  to  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  it  is  placed  in  a  narrow  tube 
called  a  leech-class.  When  the  animals  will  not 
attach  themselves  readily,  they  may  sometimes  be 
induced  to  bite  by  moistening  the  part  with  milk 
or  blood. 

The  quantity  of  blood  wnich  a  leech  is  capable  of 
drawing  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  at  about 
a  drachm  and  a  half,  although  occasionally  a  leech 
will  abstract  between  three  and  four  drachms  ;  ami 
this  quantity  does  not  include  that  lost  after  the 
animal  has  fallen  off,  which  is  frequently,  especially 
in  children,  very  considerable  In  order  to  cause 
the  leech  to  disgorge  the  blood,  the  usual  practice  is 
to  apply  salt  to  its  body. 


When  tho  leeches  have  fallen  off,  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  promote  to  some  extent  the  flow  of 
blood  from  their  bites,  and  this  is  readily  done  by 
tho  application  of  warm  fomentations  or  poultices. 
The  bleeding  generally  stoiw  spuitaueously  after  a 
short  time ;  if  it  goes  on  longer  than  is  desirable, 
mere  exjtosure  to  the  air,  or  the  application  of  the 
fluff  of  a  hat,  or  of  a  bit  of  cobweb,  wUl  usually 
check  it,  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  coagulating  on 
tho  applied  filaments,  and  forming  a  small  clot.  If 
these  means  fail  a  little  cono  of  lint  should  be 
inserted  into  the  bite,  over  which  a  compress  should 
be  laid  and  a  bandage  applied  ;  or  tho  bite  should 
be  touched  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar 
caustic)  scraped  to  a  point. 

Leeches,  when  applied  to  the  mouth  or  interior 
of  the  nose,  have  been  occasionally  Bwallowed,  and 
have  given  rise  to  very  unpleasant  symptoms.  The 
best  treatment  in  a  "case  of  this  kind  is  to  pre- 
scribe wine — half  a  glass,  or  even  a  glass,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour — which  will  speedily  destroy 
the  leech.  A  moderately  strong  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  would  probably  exert  a  similar  fatal  action 
on  the  animal. 

LEEDS,  the  first  town  in  Yorkshire,  and  fifth  in 
England  in  point  of  population,  is  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  being  one  of  those  which 
were  enfranchised  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BilL 
It  is  situated  in  tho  north-west  of  the  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  clothing  district  The  extent  of  this 
and  the  other  commercial  pursuits  of  the  town  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics  of  employ- 
ments in  L,  as  ascertained  in  1858, 


Aoaiitl  Total 

Woollen  manufacture, 

10,101 

Wonted         *         ,  ■ 

740 

*>.S8 

Klax,             •         t  • 

9,0*) 

188.UM 

Iron,  and  machine-making ,  . 

10.9H9 

MB.tM 

3,000 

IM.OiO 

Silk  manufacture,  . 

MO 

III.  AW 

Paper       »         ,      .      .  . 

190 

7.*90 

Tobacco    *         ,  .       .  . 

113 

18,080 

Clay-p  pe«,  Bre-brioka,  Ac, 

900 

40.300 

Kurthunwarc  

HO 

13,84* 

(•laaa,          .       .       •       •  • 

Geo 

35.360 

(111  

Ml 

12.584 

520 

3S.S40 

leather,               ■      •  . 

S.MK) 

10S.3I7 

1,668 

76,7il 

Public  BuiUingt.— There  are  36  churches  in  Leeds, 
of  which  26  are  in  the  town  and  10  in  tl»e  suburbs. 
Of  these,  22  are  parochial  vicarages,  and  14  are 
perpetual  curacies.  The  chief  is  St  Peter's,  which 
ib  in  Kirk  ; it.  ,  aud  was  rebuilt  in  183S  at  a  cost  of 
£88,776;  It  is  180  feet  long  by  86  feet  wide ;  the 
tower  is  139  feet  high,  and  contains  a  peal  of  13 
bells.  It  is  a  very  noble  edifice  The  principal 
windows  are  of  beautiful  stained  glass.  It  also  con- 
tains some  fine  statues,  one  of  which  is  erected  in 
memory  of  those  natives  of  Leeds  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea ;  the  church  has  a  good  choir.  The  other 
principal  buildings  are  chiefly  of  recent  erection,  and 
are  as  follows  :  The  Town-hall  is  250  feet  long,  200 
feet  broad,  and  tho  rower  is  225  feet  high.  It  covers 
5600  square  yards.  The  great  hall  is  161  feet  long, 
72  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  high.  It  is  richly  decorated, 
and  contains  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
organs  in  Europe,  also  statues  of  Edward  Baines 
and  Robert  Hall,  formerly  members  for  the  borough. 
There  is  also  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Queen  in  the 
vestibule,  and  of  Wellington  in  the  front  of  the 
i  budding.  Kirkstall  Abbey,  about  three  miles  from 
J  L-,  was  founded  between  1147  and  1153  by  Henry 
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de  Lacie  for  the  Cistercian  order  of  monk*.  It  is  a 
fine  old  min,  remarkable  fur  its  simple  grandeur 
and  nnity  of  design.  Adel  Church,  about  four  miles 
from  L.,*  is  an  interesting  building,  erected  1140. 
Near  it  was  a  Roman  station,  where  several  anti- 
quities have  Itcen  found  The  Grammar-school  was 
built  in  1850,  at  a  cost  of  .t'13,000.  It  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  in  the  Gothic  style,  decorated 
period,  and  was  designed  by  E.  M.  Barn*,  Esq. 
The  borough  jail  is  a  large  castellated  building  at 
Armlev,  a.lniirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The 
Corn  Exchange,  a  handsome  building  of  an  oval 
form;  the  P.ist-office,  formerly  the  Court  House, 
near  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel ;  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  recently  erected  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  ;  the  Philosophical  Hall,  built 
in  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and  having  a 
fine  museum,  ftc  The  educational  institutions 
comprise  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  18*24.  It 


possesses  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  reading-room 
and  lec  ture  hall,  day-schools,  and  evening  classes ; 
it  has  1500  members.  In  connection  with  it  is  the 
School  of  Art,  one  of  the  most  prosjieroua  in  the 
kingdom,  and  giving  instruction  in  drawing  to  3000 
persons.  The  Working- Men's  Institute,  numbering, 
on  an  average,  3000  luemliers :  its  attractions  are 
lectures  and  entertainments,  newspajH-rs,  indoor  and  ; 
outdoor  games,  refreshments  at  cost-price,  all  for  f 
a  weekly  subscription  of  Id.  Besides  the  above, 
there  are  about  twelve  smaller  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  popular  instruction.  There  is  also  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  founded  by  Priestley  in 
1768.  The  uumlier  of  subscribers  is  limited  to  500. 
Among  charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
the  Infirmary,  which  is  aljout  to  W  rebuilt  on  a 
new  site  from  designs  by  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.  A., 
and  towards  which  upwards  of  £66,000  has  been 
snbscril>cd  ;  the  Dispensary ;  House  of  Recovery ; 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children;  Tradesman's 
Benevolent  Society ;  Industrial  School,  and  hand- 
some new  workhouse ;  the  Reformatory  at  Adel, 
where  al«out  60  juvenile  criminals  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  and  other  occupations.  L.  has 
also  a  Commercial  News-room,  a  Stock  Exchange, 
two  general  markets— one  of  which  is  a  hand- 
some structure  of  iron  and  glass  -a  cattle- market, 
coloured  and  white  cloth  halls,  three  railway- 
stations,  seven  banks,  two  theatres,  one  daily  ami  j 
three  weekly  newspapers.  L  sends  two  members  . 
to  parliament.    Pop.  in  1861,  207,165. 

LEEK  (Allium  Porrum  ;  see  Allium),  a  biennial 
plant,  and  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  with 
no  projier  bulb  at  the  root,  but  generally  a  slight 
increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  stem ;  a  stem  about 
3  feet  high,  leafv  at  bottom ;  the  leaves  al>out  an 
inch  wide ;  the  flowers  in  a  large  and  very  dense 
terminal  globular  umbel,  which  is  not  bulbiferous. 
It  has  l>eeu  long  in  cultivation,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  exhibit  the  effects  of  cultivation  in  greatly 
increased  size  and  delicacy.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  before  it  has  run  up  into  a  flower-stalk, 
blanched  by  earthing  up  or  other  means  which  also 
induce  it  to  swell  and  extend,  is  much  esteemed  for 
culinary  purposes.  Its  flavour  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  the  onion,  or  any  other  species  of  Allium. 
The  L  has  long  lieen  an  es|»ccial  favourite  of  the 
Welsh  ;  and  much  attention  has  of  late  been  paid 
to  its  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  sown  in  spring,  and  is  used  during  the 
following  winter.  It  delights  iu  a  rich  but  light 
and  dry  soil.  Gardeners  often  transplant  seedling 
leeks,  instead  of  merely  thinning  out  the  original 
rows ;  and  sometimes  make  deep  holes  for  them 
with  the  dibble,  into  which  they  merely  throw  a 
little  earth  to  cover  the  root*,  leaving  the  stem  to 
•well  in  the  open  hole. 


LEEK,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  24  miles  north- 
north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  parish 
church  dates  originally  from  1180.  and  the  town 
contains  also  numerous  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Pnp.  (1SG1)  10,045,  who  arc  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 

LEET  COURTS,  in  English  Law,  mean  courts 
held  in  a  manor,  township,  or  hundred,  for  h»cal 
purposes. 

LEEU'WARDEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  in  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain,  on  the  Harlingen  and  Groningen 
Canal,  16  miles  east -north -east  of  Harlingen.  It 
contains  a  handsome  town -hall,  an  ancient  palace 
of  the  Princes  of  Orange,  and  many  churches. 
Numerous  canals  intersect  the  town.  L.  has  a 
society  for  the  investigation  of  Frisian  history, 
antiquities,  and  language,  and  another  for  the  study 
of  natural  history.  Linen  fabrics  and  paper  are 
manufactured,  and  a  trade  in  horses  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  24,461. 

LEEUWEN HOEK,  or  LEUWENHOEK,  Aw- 
nioNY  vax,  one  of  the  earliest  microscopic  observers, 
was  born  at  Delft  in  Holland,  in  1632,  and  died  in 
the  same  town  in  1723.  The  compound  mu-nwop*, 
as  it  existed  in  his  time,  was  very  imperfect,  and 
subject  to  many  errors,  which  induced  L.  to  employ 
only  tint  pie  microscope*,  that  is  to  say,  very  small 
lenses  of  short  focal  lengths,  which  were  tixod 
between  two  plates  of  metal  that  had  been  pierced 
with  a  very  narrow  opening.  He  bequeathed  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  (when'  they  are  care- 
fully preserved)  a  collection  of  these  micn>*<:opes. 
It  was  in  the  Phih.<toplucul  TranmictimiM  of  this 
Society,  to  which  he  contributed  112  pqw  rs.  that 
most  of  his  observations  were  originally  published. 

Amongst  the  most  inqiortaut  of  his  investg.itions 
may  be  mentioned  a  Memoir  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1000,  in  which  he  discovered,  and 
clearly  demonstrated,  the  continuity  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  through  intervening  capillaries,  and  thus 
afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  tn.th  of 
Harvey's  views  regarding  the  circulation  ;  he  also 
examined  the  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  and 
of  the  brain.  He  is  |>erliaps  most  generally  known 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  Jlnti/ern,  and  as  being  the 
first  to  m-ognise  the  projHtrty  which  these  animals 
]H»*ses*  of  alternately  dying  and  being  resusr  dated, 
according  as  they  are  dried  or  provided  with  the 
water  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  vitality. 

His  writings  were  collected  and  published  in 
Dutch  at  Leydeu  and  Delft  in  seven  4to  volume*,  the 
publication  extending  from  1686  to  1732.  A  I^atin 
translation,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Omnui,  *cu 
Arcunit  Xnlune,  was  published  at  Leyden  i  i  1702; 
and  an  English  translation  was  published  by  Mr 
Samuel  Hoole,  in  two  4to  volumes,  in  1708  1800. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS.   See  Anti  mis. 

LEEWAY.  When  a  ship  is  steering  in  a  direc- 
tion AB,  and  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow,  the  ship's  actual  course  is  the  result- 
ant of  two  forces,  one  represented  by  her  headway 
(or  locomotive  power),  the  other  by  the  force  urging 
her  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  resultant 
must  be  somewhat  in  the  line  CD ;  and  with  the 


 D 


same  |*ower  of  wind,  the  angle  BED  will  be  great  or 
small  as  the  headway  is  diminished  «.r  increased. 
This  angle  represents  the  leeway ;  and  the  amount 
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«■■*"  srmand  lost  to  let- wan!  in  a  given  distance  sailed 
*h«wn  by  the  side  of  the  triangle  subtending  this 
a-i-H  In  all  computations  of  the  course  pursued, 
allowance  has  to  he  maile  for  leeway.  Some  ships, 
in  tolerable  weather,  make  scarcely  any  perceptible 
kt-w.yy.  while  l>ad  sailers  fall  off  as  much  as  seven 
I».-iiits»  of  the  compass. 

LEFEBVKE,  Francois  Joseph,  Duke  of  Danrig 
an  !  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Buffoon,  in 
Ais*oe,  25th  Ob.Wr  17ov>.  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  Guards  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
On  the  dissolution  of  his  regiment,  ho  was  trans- 
ferrer! to  another,  and  on  two  occasions  had  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  important  help  to  tho 
rv»y^l  family.  There  was  always  somethinggallant 
and.  humane  in  the  valour  of  Lefebvre.  He  rose 
1:1  rank  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  took  part 
with  Bonaparte  in  the  coup  dftat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  it  was  he  who,  at  the  head  of  his 
erenjw Iters,  burst  into  the  hall  of  the  Council  of 
Fiw  Hundred,  and  rescued  his  fainting  chief.  In 
lStV4,  he  was  made  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  At 
tho  Kattle  of  Jena,  he  commanded  the  iufantry  of 
the  Guards.  He  also  conducted  the  siege  of  Danzig, 
and  after  its  capture  was  created  Duke  of  Danzig. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  early  jwirt  of  the 
Pt-niiiisular  War,  but  was  recalled  to  Germany, 
where  he  wa«  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  suppressed  the  insurrection  in 
tku?  TyroL  During  the  Russian  campaign,  he  hail 
tl*i  cnitnand  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  in  1814, 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  allies  in  France.  .Submitting  to  the 
B«>urhr>as  after  Napoleon's  alxlication,  he  was  made 
a  peer.    He  died  14th  September  IS'20. 

LOSI'A,  called  also  NiKosrA.  ancient  Lku- 
eapital  of  the  Turkish  island  of  Cyprus 
lq.  v.  \  is  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tain*, al»out  35  miles  inland  from  Famagusta  Bay. 
It  i*  surrounded  by  walls  3  miles  iu  circumference, 
and  contains  several  buildings  of  interest,  as  the 
cathedral,  now  the  mosijue  of  St  Sophia,  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas,  and  the  governor's  palace  The 
kinc*  of  Cyprus  of  the  Lnsignon  dynasty  resided 
here.  Calico-printing,  tanning,  and  ailk-wcaving 
are  tho  principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants. 

LEFORT,  Fraxcois,  son  of  Jacques  Lefort, 
member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Geneva,  was  born 
at  Geneva  in  I606.    He  was  descended  from  an  old 
Scotch  family  that  had  been  settled  there  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  members  of  which  still  exist  at  Geneva  ! 
After  serving  tor  some  time  in  the  French  and 
thitch  service,  he  went  to  Ruasia,  where  he  obtained  1 
a  captain's  commission  in  the  arm}'.   He  fought  with  | 
distinction  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars  under 
the  command  of  Romadanofski,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  intrigues  which  placed  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  thmne.    The  czar  never  forgot  L.,  who 
heeame  his  chief  favourite,  and,  next  to  Peter,  the 
most  important  personage  in  Russia.    He  was  a 
man  of  great  acuteness  and  ability.    He  remodelled 
the  Russian  army,  and  also  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
navy  ;  he  sought  also  to  encourage  manufactures, 
and  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
obtained  for  strangers  a  certain  measure  of  toleration 
in  matters  of  religion.   In  1694,  he  was  made  Grand  I 
Admiral  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Russian  Army,  I 
and  in  1697.  governor  of  Novogorod.    When  Peter 
the  Great  undertook  his  visit  to  foreign  countries  in  ] 
1697,  Lefort  was  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  in  the 
train  of  which  tho  czar  travelled  incognito,    L.  died 
in  1699.    Compare  Voltaire's  Hirtoirz  de  Pierre  U  t 
CfW,  and  Golikofs  Vie  dt  LcforL 


LEG.  The.  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the 
ankle.  It  consists  of  two  bones,  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (see  Skkleton  and  Foot),  and  of  masses  of 
muscles  (together  with  nerves  and  vessel*!)  which 
are  held  in  their  position  by  coverings  of  fascia,  and 
are  enveloped  in  the  general  integument. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  of  a  triangular  pris- 
moid  form,  and  presents  three  surfaces  and  three 
borders.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  convex, 
and  broader  aWe  than  below  ;  except  at  its  upper 
third,  it  lies  directly  under  the  skin,  and  may  be 
readily  traced  by  the  hand    The  external  and  the 

fwterior  surfaces  are  covered  by  numerous  muscles, 
he  muscular  mass  forming  the  calf  (formed  by 
the  gaMlrocnemiitt,  soletu,  and  plantnri*  muscles)  is 
peculiar  to  man,  and  is  directly  connected  with 
his  erect  attitude  and  hia  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
gression. The  anterior  border  of  the  tibia,  tho  most 
prominent  of  the  three,  is  popularly  known  as  the 
thin,  and  may  be  traced  down  to  the  inner  ankle. 

The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg,  lies  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  articulates  with  its 
I  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  astragalus 
I  interiorly.  It  affords  attachments  to  many  of  the 
muscles  of  this  region. 
;  This  region  is  nourished  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  arteries  into  which  the  popliteal  artery 
separates.  Both  these  arteries  occasionally  require 
to  be  tied  by  the  surgeon  in  cases  of  wounds  or 
aneurism.  The  blood  is  returned  towards  the  heart 
by  two  sets  of  veins — the  deep,  which  accompany 
the  arteries,  and  the  superficial,  which  are  known 
as  the  internal  or  long  saphenous,  and  the  external 
or  short  saphenous  veins.  These  Biiperticial  veins 
are  very  liable  to  become  permanently  dilated  or 
varicose  (a  condition  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  which  ore  considered  in  the  article  Yaiucose 
Veins),  if  there  is  any  impediment  to  the  free 
transmission  of  the  blood,  or  even  from  the  mere 
weight  of  the  ascending  column  of  blood,  in  persons 
whose  occupation  requires  continuous  standing. 

The  nerves  of  the  leg,  both  sensory  and  motor, 
are  derived  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  from 
its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  popliteal  and  the 
external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve. 

In  cases  of  fracture  or  broken  Inj,  the  two  bones 
are  more  frequently  broken  together  than  singly, 
aud  the  most  common  situation  is  at  the  lower 
third.  The  tibia  is  more  often  broken  by  itself 
than  the  fibula,  in  consequence  of  its  sustaining  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  fibula  has 
nothing  to  support. 

LEGACY  is  a  bequest  or  gift  contained  in  the 
will  of  a  deceased  person  of  a  chattel  or  sum  of 
money  or  other  thing.  In  England,  it  is  provided 
by  statute  that  if  a  legacy  is  given  to  the  witness  of 
a  will,  or  to  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  the  legacy 
is  void ;  therefore,  a  legatee  should  never  act  as  a 
witness.  So  Wjuests  to  superstitious  uses  are  void, 
as,  for  example,  to  maintain  a  priest,  or  an  anniver- 
sary or  obit,  or  a  lamp  in  a  church,  or  to  say  masses 
for  the  testator's  soul,  or  to  circulate  pamphlets 
inculcating  the  poiie's  supremacy.  Legacies  of 
money  for  charitable  purposes,  as  for  the  use  of 
schools,  churches,  Ac,  arc  valid,  but  if  the  money  is 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  for 
such  purposes,  the  legacy  is  void  by  what  is  called 
the  Mortmain  Act  (q.v.),  9  Geo.  II.  c  36.  The 
policy  of  this  statute  has  often  of  late  been  ques- 
tioned, and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  a  mode, 
often  practised,  of  evading  it 

Legacies  are  divided  into  specific  and  general. 
A  specific  legacy  means  a  legacy  of  a  specific 
thing,  as  a  particular  horse,  picture,  silver-plate 
&a,  or  a  sum  of  stock  in  the  funds.   A  genera. 
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legacy  means  a  sum  of  money,  without  saying 
out  of  what  fiuid  it  is  to  come,  and  it  is  payable 
out  of  the  assets  generally.  The  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  of  legacy  is  this,  that 
if  the  subject-matter  of  the  sj>ecitie  legacy  fail, 
as  if  the  horse  die  or  be  previously  sold,  Ac.  the 
legacy  is  gone,  and  no  compensation  is  given  for  it ; 
while,  on"  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  not  enough 
to  pay  all  the  general  legacies,  then  they  must 
abate— that  is,  share  the  loss— whereas  the  specific 
legacy,  if  it  exist,  must  still  he  paid  in  full.  There 
are  various  rides  of  great  nicety  and  intricacy  con- 
nected with  the  proper  construction  of  legacies  in  a 
will,  which  are  too  technical  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  legacies,  that  they 
arc  only  payable  if  there  is  money  enough  for  tho 
purpose,  after  paying  all  the  testator's  debts,  for  the 
maxim  applies,  that  a  man  must  be  just  before  he  is 
generous.  The  rule  is,  that  a  legacy  is  not  payable 
by  the  executor  till  a  year  has  elapsed  after  the 
testator's  death,  for  it  is  presumed  he  requires  this 
time  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  property  ;  and 
this  is  true  even  though  the  testator  has  ordered 
the  legacy  to  be  paid  within  Bix  months  after  the 
death.  If  a  legacy  is  left  to  an  infant  under  twenty- 
one,  it  cannot  l>e  paid  to  the  father,  or  any  other 
relation,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  If  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  married  woman, 
the  husband  is  entitled  to  claim  it,  unless  it  is  left  1 
to  her  separate  use,  or  unless  she  is  unprovided  ; 
for  by  the  huskind  ;  in  which  case,  the  Court  of  I 
Chancery  will  order  the  amount,  if  exceeding  j£200,  ' 
to  be  settled  upon  her  exclusively.  Interest  is  due 
on  legacies  from  the  time  when  "the  princi|>al  sum 
is  payable  -  i. c.,  one  year  after  the  death— unless 
otherwise  specified.  If  the  legatee  die  before  the 
testator,  the  legacy  la|>ses — that  is,  becomes  void ; 
but  there  are  som»'  exceptions,  as  where  the  legatee 
is  a  child  or  grandchild  of  the  testator. — In  Scotland, 
the  rules  as  to  legacies  are  mainly  the  same,  but  not 
entirely.  The  details  are  too  technical  to  require 
notice  here.  See  Paterson's  Compendium  of  English 
and  Scotch  Law,  p.  2.13.  In  Scotland,  a  legacy  can 
be  enforced  in  six  months  after  the  testator  s  death, 
and  lieara  interest  from  such  death.  If  a  legacy  is 
left  to  a  married  woman,  the  husband  is  now  in 
general  bound,  as  in  England,  to  settle  it  on  the 
wife,  by  the  statute  24  and  25  Vict  c  86. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  a  legacy  or  succession 
duty  is  levied  on  the  amount  of  all  legacies  (except 
to  husband  or  wife).  Children  and  issue,  also 
parents  and  ancestors,  pay  one  per  cent  duty : 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  issue,  pay  three  nor 
cent.  ;  uncles  and  aunts,  aud  their  issue,  j»y  five 
per  cent  ;  grandunclea,  ftc.,  and  their  issue,  pay  six 
per  cent.  Strangers  in  blood,  and  distant  relatives, 
also  illegitimate  children,  pay  ten  per  cent 

LEGAL,  or  LEGAL  REVERSION,  in  Scotch 
Law,  means  the  right  of  redemption  of  an  adjudica- 
tion of  heritable  property,  equivalent  in  England  to 
equity  of  rcdeniptiou  of  a  tenant  in  d*jit. 

LEGATE,  the  name  of  the  ambassador  or  repre- 
sentative, whether  temporary  or  permauent  sent  by 
the  pope  to  a  particular  church.  In  the  ancient 
church,  we  meet  many  examples  of  officials,  called 
in  Greek  apocruiarioi,  ami  in  Latin  re*j>on*alr*,  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople  ;  but  their  commission 
was  commonly  temporary,  and  granted  for  some 
special  object  In  the  later  constitution  of  the 
church,  three  classes  of  legates  are  distinguished  : 

1.  Lfjnti  a  latere.  '  legates  despatched  from  the 
side '  of  the  pontiff,  who  are  commonly  cardinals ; 

2.  L'-nnti  mi'&o,  called  also  'ajxxrtolic  nuncios,'  and 
including  a  lower  grade  called  '  internuncios ;'  3. 
Ltgati  nati,  4  legates  horn,'  whose  office  is  not 


personal,  but  is  attached  by  ancient  institution  or 
usage  to  the  see  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignity 
which  they  hold.  Of  the  last  class  there  were 
examples  in  most  national  churches ;  thus,  the 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica  was  legato  born  for  Illyri- 
cum,  the  Bishop  of  Aries  for  Gaul,  the  Bishop  of 
Mainz  for  Germany,  the  Bishop  of  Toledo  (though 
his  claim  was  often  disputed)  for  Spain,  the  Bishop 
of  Canterbury  for  England,  &c.  This  institution, 
however,  has  gone  entirely  into  abeyance :  and, 
indeed,  the  authority  of  legates  is  much  modified  in 
the  modern  church.  In  the  medieval  times,  the 
legate  claimed  full  papal  jurisdiction  in  the  country 
assigned  to  him,  even  overriding  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  the  national  church.  This 
led  to  many  dispute* ;  to  refusals  to  receive  legates, 
as  in  France,  where  the  legate  was  obliged  to 
wait  at  Lyon  till  his  credentials  should  have  been 
examined  and  approved  at  court ;  and  to  counter 
legislation,  as  in  England,  to  the  statute  of  16 
Richard  II.,  commonly  known  as  the  Stitute  of 
Premunire ;  aud  the  Council  of  Trent  removed 
the  ground  of  contention  by  abolishing  all  such 
claims  to  local  jurisdiction  as  trenched  upon  the 
authority  of  the  bishops.  The  legate,  in  the  modern 
church,  is  little  other  than  the  ambassador,  mainly 
for  spiritual  piiqwses,  of  the  pope.  He  is  held  as 
belonging  to  the  diplomatic  body,  and  by  the  usage 
of  Catholic  courts  enjoys  precedence  of  all  other 
ambassadors.  The  legates  at  the  second-rate  courts 
have  the  title  of  internuncio.  Legates  are  com- 
monly bishops  or  archbisho|«,  in  partibu*  inful'liunu 
The  establishment  of  a  nunciature  at  Munich,  in 
17S5,  led  to  an  animated  controversy.  In  the 
pope's  own  states,  as  they  existed  l>efore  the  late 
revolution,  the  governors  of  the  Legations  (see 
Italy,  Papal  Status)  were  called  Ugate*. 

LEGATO  (Ital.  ti<d),  in  Music,  means  that  the 
notes  are  to  be  played  as  if  bound  or  tied  together, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  note  is  as  it  were 
rounded  off,  or  flows  into  the  following  one.  Many 
musicians  think  that  legato  passages  should  be 
played  slower,  which  iB  a  great  mistake.  Wherever 
Lryato  is  marked,  either  as  the  character  of  the 
whole  piece,  or  only  over  a  part  of  the  notes,  it  is 
the  sign  that  the  music  requires  to  be  performed, 
in  a  flowing  manner,  and  without  any  interruption 
between  the  striking  of  the  notes. 

LEG  ATI"  M  REI  ALIENEE,  in  the  Roman 
Law,  is  the  legacy  of  a  thing  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  testator.  In  England  and  Ireland,  such  a 
legacy  is  simply  null  and  void  ;  but  in  Scotland,  the 
Roman  law  has  been  adopted,  by  which,  if  the 
testator  knew  the  thing  Itequcathcd  was  not  his 
own,  the  executor  is  Wml  to  purchase  something 
else,  as  compensation  to  the  legatee. 

LEGEND  (I*at  Irgenda,  things  to  l*  read, 
lessons)  was  the  name  given  in  early  times,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  a  book  containing  the 
daily  lessons  which  were  wout  to  Ih>  read  as  a  part 
of  divine  service.  Then  the  narratives  of  the  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  collections  of 
such  narratives,  received  this  name,  because  the 
monks  read  from  them  at  matins,  and  after  dinner 
in  the  refectories.  Such  legends  were  also  inserted 
in  the  breviaries  (sec  Bkkviaky),  in  order  that 
they  might  be  read  on  the  festivals  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  Among  the  medieval  collections  of 
legends,  that  drawn  up  by  the  Geuocae  archbishop. 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th 
c,  under  the  title  of  Li  i/rnda  A  urea  (the  Golden 
Legends),  or  llixturia  LomUirdica,  is  tho  most  cele- 
brated. But  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
work  on  the  subject  is  that  commenced  by  the 
Bollandists  (q.  v.)  in  the  17th  a— Acta  Sanctorum 
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(q.v)— and  still  going  oil  The  way  in  which  a 
credulous  love  of  the  wonderful,  exaggeration  of 
fancy,  au  i  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm,  at  times  even 
pious  fraud,  mixed  themselves  up  in  these  narra- 
tives with  true  history,  caused  stories  of  a  religious 
or  etxlrtiastical  nature  generally  to  be  designated 
a*  Iegcn<U.  in  contradistinction  from  authentic 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  thus  the  word  '  legcmls ' 
also  »t  rves  to  separate  religious  from  secular  tradi- 
tions, and  from  those  wild  tales  (Ger.  m<irc/t?n) 
that  delighted  the  peasantry  of  medieval  Europe. 
Lrpends  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  as  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  sagas,  are  found  not  only  in  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  also  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
their  origin  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  —Christ  himself,  the  Virgin,  John  the 
Baftiat.  the.  apostles,  and  other  prominent  persons 
of  the  gospel  history  having  liecome,  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  subject  of  them.  But  this  tendency 
to  mythic  eml>cllifihment  shewed  itself  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Mary,  the  later  saints,  martyrs, 
tod  h«dy  men  and  women.  From  the  ecclesiastical 
literature  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
especially  of  the  latter,  the  legends  also  found  an 
entrance  into  the  noti/mal  literature  of  Christian 
tati' o-v  Among  the  Germans,  this  was  very 
markedly  the  case  after  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  c,  although  specimens  of  legendary  poems  are 
n»t  altogether  wanting  at  an  earlier  period.  We 
may  mention,  for  example,  the  KaurrcAroiiit  (Im]>c- 
nal  Chronicle),  where  the  legendary  element  forms 
a  very  important  part  of  the  whole;  and  Werner' b 
veryitit-d  JJarieuUoeH  (Life  of  Mary),  written  in 
11 73,  &c  The  authors  of  these  works  were  eccle- 
siastics ;  but  already  laymen,  too,  had  appeared 
in  the  same  tiehL  The  ]>oetic  versions  of  the 
legend  of  St  Oswald  and  that  of  Pilate  sprung 
from  this  class  ;  and  in  the  following  ago,  when  the 
medieval  iioetry  of  Germany  was  in  its  richest 
blo.m,  and  the  fosterers  of  the  poetic  art  were 
rOi]»»-r>>r8  and  princes,  rather  than  ecclesiastics,  the 
leg*-nd  was  employed  by  laynien  on  a  grand  scale, 
as  the  subject-matter  of  epic  narratives.  Thus, 
Hart  man  n  vou  Aue  (q.  v.)  worked  up  into  a  poem 
the  religious  legends  al*iut  Gregory ;  Konnwl  von 
Fu**esbrunneu,  those  concerning  the  'childhood  of 
Je»us.'  Rudolf  von  Ems,  those  alwut  'Barlaam  and 
it'  (().  v.);  and  Reinbot  von  Durne,  tliose 
•  St  G« 


Between  the  14th  aud  16th 
prose  began  also  to  appear, 
i  Fritzlar  s   Yon  d*r  I/e'iliiien 
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centuries, 

such  as  Heniiann  von  r  ntzlar  a  »  on  (Ur  lletlujen 
(written  about  1343),  and  gradually  sup- 
planed  the  others.  Finally,  in  the  16th  c.,  when 
Protestantism  began  to  powerfully  influence  the 
whole  of  German  literature,  the  legend  disappeared 
from  German  poetry,  or  passed  over  into  the  moral- 
didactic  and  also  the  comic  narrative,  iu  which 
form  it  was  employed  by  Hans  Sachs  with  tho 
happiest  effect  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
tnaue  to  resuscitate  it  iu  modern  times.  The  first  of 
the  recent  poets  who  clearly  apprehended  the  poetic 
and  spiritual  elements  of  the  old  Christian  legend 
was  Herder  (q.v.) ;  and  since  his  day,  many  German 
].o*rtJ»  -for  example,  the  *  Romantic  School  '—have 
endeavoured  to  give  these  a  uew  embodiment 

LEGENDRE,  Adrikn  Marie,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  born  at  Paris  in  1752.  He 
obtained,  in  1774,  a  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  Military  School  at  Paris,  aud  in  17S3  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy.  In  1787,  he 
was  employed  by  the  French  government,  along 
with  Cassini  and  Mechain,  in  measuring  a  degree  of 
latitude,  and  was  chosen  to  perform  the  calculations 
after  the  work  of  observation  had  been  finished.  In 
1906,  he  was  appointed  by  the  imperial  government 
president  for  liie  of  the  university,  and  after  the 


second  Restoration,  an  honorary  memVr  of  the 
Commission  for  Public  Education,  and  chief  of  the 
committee  of  Weights  and  Measures.  But  because 
in  an  election  to  a  place  in  the  Academy  he  did  not 
vote  for  the  ministerial  candidate,  he  was  deprived, 
in  18:24,  of  his  pension  of  300(1  fraucs.  He  died 
9th  January  1833.  L.  is  tho  author  of  Thforie 
de*  Notnfireit  and  Elfment*  de  Giomdrte,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  hid  investigation 
of  the  difficult  subject  of  tho  attraction  of  the 
elliptic  spheroid,  and  of  a  method  for  determining 
the  paths  of  coniets. 

LEOER-LINES,  in  Music,  the  name  of  those 
short  lines  above  or  below  the  staff  which  arc  used 
to  express  those  notes  which  extend  beyond  tho  five 
lines  of  the  staff. 

LE'GHORN  (£t'roroo),  one  of  tho  chief  Mcditcr- 
ranean  seaports,  is  a  city  of  Tuscany,  in  the  modem 
province  of  Livorno,  50  miles  west-south-west  of 
Florence,  and  14  miles  south-south-west  of  Pisa; 
lat  43s  32'  7"  N.,  long.  10*  17'  7"  E.  ;  pop.  78,850, 
including  about  SOOt)  Jews,  who  jwssesa  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  place. 

1*  is  one  of  the  leading  emjioriums  of  trade  in 
Italy,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  a  free  port, 
to  which  circumstance  it  owes  its  exteusive  import- 
trade  both  with  England  aud  France  :  in  no  conti- 
nental town  are  the  manufactures  of  these  countries 
to  be  found  on  a  larger  scale  or  at  a  more  moderate 
cost  The  average  annual  import  and  export  trade  of 
L.  amounts  to  about  £6,000,000,  upwards  of  10,000 
vessels  being  employed  for  the  transfiort  of  the  vari- 
ous commodities  of  this  traffic.  The  town  is  partly 
intersected  with  canals,  by  which  merchandise  is 
conveyed  from  the  harlwur  to  the  numerous  ware- 
houses of  the  city.  The  port  consists  of  an  inner 
and  outer  barl>our,  tho  latter  being  sheltered  by  a 
mole,  which  projects  into  the  sea  upwards  of  half 
a  mile,  close  to  the  great  light-house.  To  secure 
increased  shipping  accommodation,  a  new  harbour 
has  been  lately  constructed  for  the  reception  of 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage.  The  roadstead, 
which  is  capacious,  lies  west-north-west  of  the 
harbour,  and  is  protected  by  towers  and  a  castle. 
On  an  island  south  of  the  harbour  stands  the 
lazaretto. 

The  population  comprises  natives  of  many  climea 
(Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks,  Moors,  &c),  whose 
foreign  appearance  and  striking  garb  give  a  pictur- 
esque ap]>earancc  to  the  place.  This  concourse  of 
strangers  is  further  enlarged  in  the  summer  season 
by  a  great  influx  of  native  and  foreign  visitors,  who 
resort  to  L.  for  its  baths  and  mineral  springs,  the 
latter  of  which  enjoy  high  medical  repute."  The 
town  itself  is  chiefly  of  modern  origin,  and  destitute 
of  the  grand  historical  associations  and  classical 
monuments  which  invest  most  Italian  cities  with 
their  highest  interest;  its  tine  Mediterranean  site, 
animated  aspect,  and  great  commercial  life,  are  its 
principal  attractions.  The  streets  arc  regular  and 
well  paved,  but  narrow,  and  in  consequence  of  being 
flanked  by  high  houses,  they  are  for  the  most  |>art 
dark  and  gloomy.  The  churches  are  numerous. 
Many  of  the  private  dwellings  of  L.  are  tasteful 
and  luxurious,  and  charming  villas  abound  iu  the 
environs.  The  public  institutions  are  well  organised, 
and  include  three  hospitals,  an  oltservatory,  a  poor- 
house,  and  a  free  library.  The  circuit  of  the  town 
has  becu  lately  much  extended  by  the  demolition 
of  old  fortifications,  aud  the  extension  of  the  barriers 
or  city  walls.  The  manufactures  of  L.  arc  various 
and  important;  it  possesses  great  factories  of  oil, 
tobacco,  soap,  salt,  aud  tho  well-known  liqueur 
Rutolio ;  its  distilleries  and  dyeing  works  are 
also  celebrated.     Its  chief  exports  arc  raw  and 
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manufactured  silks,  straw-hats  and  straw-plaiting, 
oil,  fruits,  borax,  cheese,  anchovies,  marble,  sulphur, 
and  £oral.  Its  imports  comprise  colonial  product*,  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton,  and  wool,  cutlery,  hard- 
ware, metallic  goods,  earthenware,  anil  salted  fish. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  L.  was  an  unpro- 
tected village,  which  only  assumed  some  importance 
ou  the  destruction  of  the  port  of  Pisa,  and  especially 
on  its  being  assigned  to  Florence  in  1421.  Ales- 
saii'lro  dei  Medici  constructed  it*  citadel  and  forti- 
fied the  town  ;  Cosmo  I.  declared  it  a  free  ]x>rt,  and 
from  that  time  dates  the  rise  of  its  prosperity.  Iu 
the  17th  c,  under  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was  a  town  of 
great  commercial  inq>ortance ;  and  during  the  French 
imperial  occupation  of  Italy,  L.  was  proclaimed  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Since  18.10,  L.  has  taken  a  foremost  jiart  in  tho 
revolutionary  life  of  Italy. 

LEGION,  in  the  Roman  military  system,  corres- 
ponded in  force  and  organisation  to  what  in  modern 
times  we  should  call  a  corp*  <Tarm£«.  It  differed  in 
constitution  at  different  periods  of  Roman  history. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  a  legion  comprised  4500 
men,  thus  divided  :  1200  haMati,  or  inexperienced 
troops ;  1200  principal,  or  well-trained  soldiers ; 
1200  vclit'*,  or  skirmishers  ;  600  triarii,  or  pilani, 
veterans  forming  a  reserve  ;  and  300  equity,  knights 
who  acted  as  cavalry,  and  belonged  to  families  of 
rank.  During  this  jieriod  the  legions  were  formed 
only  for  the  season  ;  standing  armies  being  of  later 
growth. 

The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  formed  three 
separate  lines,  each  divided  into  10  ntaniplu  or 
companies,  of  120  men  each  in  the  case  of  the  two 
front  lines,  and  of  GO  men  in  the  triarii.  A  maniple 
was  commanded  by  a  centurion  or  captain,  who 
had  a  second-centurion,  or  lieutenant,  and  two  sub- 
officers,  or  sergeants,  under  him  :  as  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  there  was  a  dtvtinut,  or  corporal,  to 
every  squad  or  tent  of  ten  men.  The  senior  centurion 
of  each  lino  commanded  that  line,  and  had  therefore 
functions  corresponding  to  a  modern  lieutenant- 
coloneL  The  primipitut,  or  senior  centurion  of  the 
triarii,  was  the  most  important  regimental  officer, 
and  commanded  the  legion  in  the  alwence  of  the 
tribunes.  The  300  cavalry  formed  a  regiment  of 
ten  t tinner,  or  troops  of  30  horsemen,  each  under 
three  derurion*,  of  whom  the  senior  had  the  com- 
mand. The  velites  were  light  troops,  not  forming 
part  of  the  line  of  battle  ;  had  apparently  no  officers 
of  their  own  ;  and  were  attached  to  the  30  maniples 
in  equal  projiortious.  The  staff  of  the  legion  con- 
sisted of  six  tribunes,  who  managed  the  {laying, 
quartering,  provisioning,  Ac.  of  tho  troops,  and  who 
commanded  the  legion  in  turns  for  a  jieriod  each  of 
two  montlis.  This  changing  command,  although 
inconvenient,  lasted  till  the  times  of  the  civil  wars, 
when  a  lejatux,  or  lieutenant-general,  was  appointed 
as  permanent  commandaut  of  the  legion. 

The  offensive  weajions  of  the  hastati  and  principes 
were  two  barbed  iron -headed  javelins,  ono  of  which 
was  hurled  at  the  enemy  on  the  first  onslaught, 
while  the  other  was  retained  as  a  defence  against 
cavalry.  The  triarii  had  long  pikes.  In  addition 
to  these  arm*,  every  soldier  bore  a  short,  strong, 
cut-and-thrust,  two-edged  sword.  The  legionaries' 
defensive  armour  consisted  of  plumed  helm  t,  breast- 
plate, iron-bound  boot  for  the  right  leg,  and  a  semi- 
cylindrical  shield  4  feet  long  by  2J  broad.  The 
▼elites  had  no  defensive  armour,  were  lightly  armed, 
and  in  action  usually  operated  for  Hanking  purposes. 
Each  maniple  bore  an  ensign  aloft,  and  each  legion 
had  its  distinguishing  eagle.  Up  to  the  timo  of 
Marina,  sen-ice  in  a  legion  was  sought  as  honourable 
occupation,  and  men  of  some  means  were  alone 
eligible ;  but  Marius  enlisted  slaves,  and  turned 


the  legions  into  corns  of  a  purely  mercenary  army. 
At  the  same  period,  the  manipular  format  inn  was 
abolished,  the  three  lines  were  assimilated,  and 
the  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  each  of  3 
maniples.  Soon  the  cohorts  were  raised  to  600 
men,  making  the  legion  6000  infantry  l>eside.-»  cavalry 
and  velites.  It  was  ranged  in  2  lines  of  o  cohorts 
each  ;  but  Casar  altered  the  formation  to  3  lines,  of 
respectively  4,  3,  and  3  cohorts. 

During  the  later  Empire,  the  legion  became  com- 
plex ami  unmanageable  ;  many  sorts  of  arm  a  being 
thrown  together,  and  balisUe,  catapults,  and  onagers 
added  by  way  of  artillery.  Having  so  degenerated 
from  its  pristine  simplicity  and  completeness,  the 
legionary  formation  was  soon  overthrown  amid  the 
incursions  of  the  victorious  barbarians. 

LEGION,  The  Thttxdkrino  (Lat  L'gxn  FulmU 
natrix),  a  legion  of  the  Roman  army  which  is  tho 
subject  of  a  well-known  miraculous  legend  During 
Marcus  Aurvlius's  war  with  the  Marcomauni  (174 
A.  P.),  his  army,  according  to  this  narrative,  Wing 
shut  up  in  a  mountainous  defile,  was  reduced  to 
great  straits  by  want  of  water;  when,  a  1>. >ily  of 
Christian  soldiers  having  prayed  to  the  (bid  of  the 
Christian*,  not  only  was  rain  sent  seasonably  to 
relieve  their  thirst,  but  this  rain  was  turned  upon 
the  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a  fearful  thunder- 
shower,  umlcr  cover  of  which  the  Roman*  attacked 
and  utterly  routed  the-in.  Tho  legion  to  which 
these  soldiers  belonged  was  thence,  according  to 
one  of  the  narrator*,  called  the  Thundering  Legion. 
This  legend  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy; and  it  is  certain  that  the  last  told  circum- 
stance at  least  is  false,  as  the  name  '  thundering 
legion*  existed  long  Wfore  the  dato  of  this  story. 
There  would  ap|»ear,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  story,  however  it  may 
have  been  embellished  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
Christians.  The  scene  is  represented  on  the  column 
of  Antoninus.  The  event  is  recorded  by  the  }»agan 
historian  Dion  Cassius  (bcxi.  8),  who  attributes  it 
to  Egyptian  sorcerers  ;  and  by  Capitolinus  and 
Thcmistius,  the  latter  of  whom  ascrib's  it  to  the 
prayers  of  Aurelius  himself.  It  is  ap|valed  to  by 
the  nearly  contemporary  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology 
(c.  5),  and  is  circumstantially  related  by  Kusebius, 
by  Jerome,  and  Orosius.  It  may  not  improkibly 
be  conjectured,  supi>osing  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  narrative,  that  the  fact  of  one  of  the  legions 
being  called  by  the  name  'Thundering'  may  have 
led  to  the  localising  of  the  story,  and  that  it  may 
have,  in  consequence,  l>een  ascribed  to  this  parti- 
cular legion,  which  was  supposed  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance. 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR,  an  order  of  merit 
instituted  under  the  French  Republic  in  1802  by 
the  First  Consul,  as  a  recompense  for  military  and 
civil  services.  It  was  ostensibly  founded  for  the 
protection  of  republican  principles  and  the  laws  of 
equality,  and  for  the  abolition  of  differences  of  rank 
in  society,  every  social  grade  being  equally  eligible ; 
but  its  real  aim  doubtless  was,  by  jtopularising  the 
idea  of  personal  distinction,  to  |»ve  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  more 
exclusive  title*  of  nobility  that  were  to  accompany 
it.  The  proposal  for  its  institution  was  at  first 
violently  opposed  by  the  legislative  lxwly  and  tho 
tribunate,  on  democratic  grounds,  and  carried  even- 
tually by  a  narrow  majority. 

The  order  originally  comprised  three  classes- 
Grand  Officers,  Commanders,  and  Legionaries.  The 
class  of  Grand  Officers  was,  on  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  I.,  divided  into  Ktiighto  of  the  Grand 
Bogle  (tho  highest  class),  and  Grand  Officers.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Hour  bo  us,  the  Legion  was 
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rrtiai^l  hat  remodelled  so  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
.nr-rial  character.  The  eagle  was  called  a  cross,  and 
the  rtfi^y  of  Henry  IV.  replaced  that  of  Najvoleon. 
"IV  Knight*  of  the  Grand  Eaple  became  Grand 
Cmw*.  the  Legionaries  were  transformed  into 
Kui^hts.  and  the  numerous  educational  institutions, 
focnied  by  Napoleon  for  the  children  and  relatives 
o:  the  members  of  the  onler,  were  much  reduced  in 
scale  1  u  1 S37,  a  new  military  class  called  Officers 
was  admitted.  Under  the  Presidentship  of  Louis 
Nap>  W»n.  jiart  of  the  projierty  of  Louis  Philippe, 
which  hail  been  restored  to  the  state,  was  set 
apart  as  an  endowment  for  the  Legion,  and  new 
relations  were  made  regarding  the  {tensions  of  the 
diflVrest  classes.  The  original  form  of  decoration 
was  reintroduced,  which  has  under  the  second  Empire 
W*»  somewhat  modified.  As  now  worn,  it  consists 
±i  a  cmss  of  ten  {mints  of  white  enamel  edged  with 
C>ld  ;  the  ftoints  are  connected  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel  pro|*T.  and  in  the  centre,  within  an  azure 
circle  i-harc"d  with  the  words  'Napoleon  III.,  Empe- 
rvar  dm  Francais,'  is  a  head  of  the  emperor.  The 
erase*  **  etuigned  by  the  imperial  crown  of  France, 
an  1  worn  attached  to  a  red  ribbon.  The  Grand 
Orhoer*  nJsr,  wear  on  the  right  breast  a  silver  star 
•  "iur-_?~<  1  with  the  imperial  eagle.  The  same  star  is 
worn  i«n  the  left  breast  by  the  Knights  Grand  Gross, 
and  their  cross  is  attached  to  a  broad  red  ribbon 
w  faith  [ami  over  the  right  shoulder. 

The  vast  numbers  of  this  order,  and  the  insigni- 
ficance- of  many  of  the  persona  on  whom  it  has 
Wen  conferred,  nave  detracted  much  from  its  value. 
In  LS-l^i.  the  members  numbered  49,417  ;  bnt  since 
ISoI.  i>n!y  one  new  nomination  has  been  made  for 
every  two  extinct  onea  The  College  of  the  Legion 
U  in  p*«session  of  considerable  means,  which  have 
W*>n  uiictw  nted  by  the  addition  of  property  belonging 
to  Lfui?  Philippe.  Out  of  this  fund  pensions  are 
paid  to  certain  members  of  the  order,  including 
knight.-*  and  legionaries  who  have  been  wounded, 
or  have  undergone  the  amputation  of  a  limb  in 
service.  These  pensions  have  sometimes  amounted 
to  a*  larje  a  sum  as  six  million  francs  annually. 
By  the  existing  statutes,  candidates  in  time  of  peace 
muM  have  served  in  some  military  or  civil  capacity 
f'^r  twenty  years  ;  exploits  in  the  field  or  severe 
womwl*  constitute  a  claim  in  time  of  war.  Two 
di*triiiutions  take  place  in  the  year.  The  nomi- 
nation «if  military  persons  takes  place  on  parade, 
and  '•['  civil  in  the  courts  of  justice.  No  ignoble 
puniahment  can  be  inflicted  on  a  member  of  the  order 
so  hm^  at  be  belongs  to  it,  To  rise  to  a  sufterior 
rank,  it  is  intlispensaWe,  at  least  for  natives  of 
Franc*,  to  have  passed  through  the  inferior  grades. 

LEGITIM.  or  BAIRN'S  PART,  in  the  Scotch 
Law.  is  the  legal  provision  which  a  child  is  entitled 
to  out  of  the  movable  or  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased  father.  In  Scotland,  a  father  is  not  allowed 
to  disinherit  his  children  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
extent  varying  according  as  the  wife  survives  or 
not.    If  a  wife  survive,  and  also  children  survive, 
th»-  movable  estate  is  divided  into  three  equal  fiarta. 
One  is  the  widow's  Ju*  Rcl'tctt*  (q.  v.),  another  is, 
the  children's  legitim.  the  other  third  is  the  Dead's  1 
Part  lq.  v.),  which  the  father  may  bequeath  by  will ' 
if  he  pleases,  but  if  he  make  no  will,  then  it  goes  to  ; 
the  children  as  next  of  kin.    If  the  wife  is  dead, : 
then  half  is  legitim,  and  the  other  half  is  dead's  I 
j«art    Moreover,  a  father,  though  in  his  lifetime  he  . 
may,  without  any  check  from  his  children,  squander 
his  projierty,  still  is  not  allowed  on  his  death- bed 
to  make  gifts  so  as  to  lessen  the  fund  which  will 
supply  legitim.     The  children's  claim  to  legitim 
may  be  qualified  by  an  antenuptial  contract  of 
marriage,  which  provides  some  other  provision  to 
the  children  in  lieu  of  legitim ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  | 


the  children's  claim  cannot  be  defeated  by  anything 
the  father  can  do  by  means  of  a  will  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  will.  The  legitim  is  claimable  by 
all  the  children  who  survive  the  father,  but  not  by 
the  issne  of  those  children  who  have  predeceased. 
It  is  immaterial  what  the  age  of  the  child  may  be, 
and  whether  married  or  not.  Children  claiming 
legitim  must,  however,  give  credit  for  any  provision 
or  advance  made  by  the  father  out  of  his  movable 
estate  in  his  lifetime.  All  the  children,  though  of 
different  marriages,  share  in  the  legitim.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  there  is  no  similar  njjht  to  legitim,  for 
the  father  can  bequeath  all  his  property  to  strangers 
if  he  please ;  but  a  similar  custom  once  existed  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  York,  now  abolished  by  19 
and  20  Vict.  c.  94. 

LEGITIMACY,  Petition  to  Declare.  In 
Scotland,  it  has  alwayB  been  competent  for  a  party 
who  wished  to  eataWish  that  he  was  a  legitimate 
]>erson,  to  raise  an  action  of  declarator  of  legitimacy, 
when  the  court  solemnly  decided  the  question.  In 
England,  this  could  not  be  doue,  except  indirectly 
in  the  course  of  aome  suit  for  another  purpose, 
until  1858,  when  the  (statute  21  and  22  Vict  c.  93 
allowed  all  natural-born  subjects  whose  legitimacy 
was  doubted  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Divorce 
Court  to  havo  the  question  decided. 

LEGITIMA  TION,  hi  Scotch  (and  Foreign)  Law, 
is  the  rendering  legitimate  a  j>erson  who  was  born 
illegitimate.  This  is  done  by  the  father  subsequently 
marrying  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  hence  it  is 
often  called  legitimation  j>rr  nubmpiensmatrinioiuHtn. 
This  effect  however,  can  only  be  produced  provided 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  the  parents  might  have 
been  married,  or  there  was  no  obstacle  to  their  then 
marrying,  if  so  inclined,  as,  for  example,  if  they 
were  both  unmarried,  and  there  was  no  impediment 
Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the  father,  A,  or 
mother,  B,  after  the  child's  birth,  marries  a  third 
person,  aud  has  children,  and  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  A  and  B  then  marry.  In  this 
perplexing  case,  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
intervening  marriage  with  a  third  party  docs  not 
prevent  the  bastard  child,  bora  before  that  event, 
from  being  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  A  and  B.  But  it  has  not  Wen  settled  what 
are  the  mutual  rights  of  the  children  of  the  two 
marriages  in  such  circumstances,  though  it  appears 
that  the  legitimate-born  children  cannot  W  displaced 
by  the  legitimated  bastard.  The  doctrine  of  legiti- 
mation per  *ubettjufu»  matrimonium  is  not  recog- 
nised iu  England  or  Ireland,  having  been  solemnly 
repudiated  by  the  famous  statute  of  Mcrton,  and 
the  maxim  prevails  there,  '  once  a  bastard,  always  a 
bastard.'  Legitimation  is  also  recognised  in  Scotland, 
but  not  in  England  or  Ireland,  where  the  jiarents 
were  not  really  married,  though  they  both  bond-jide 
believed  themselves  to  be  married.  This  is  called  a 
putative  marriage.  The  law  of  Scotland  on  these 
subjects  follows  the  canon  law,  and  the  French  law 
is  the  same. 

LEGS,  Hdian,  are  not  unfrcquently  borne  as 
charges  in  Heraldry,  sometimes 
naked,  sometimes  booted,  and 
they  may  W  couj>ed,  i.  e.,  cut 
evenly  off,  or  erased,  cut  with 
a  jailed  edge,  and  that  either 
at  the  thigh  or  below  the  knee. 
The  knee  when  represented  is 
alwayB  embowed.  A  remark- 
able device  of  three  legs  in 
armour,  conjoined  at  the  thighs, 
and  flexed  in  triangle,  forma 
the  insignia  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Man  (sec 
fig.),  with  the  appropriate  motto,  Quocunque  jeceris 
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siabit.  '  Tlic  classical  symliol  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
(Trinacria)  was  formed  of  three  naked  legB  simi- 
larly conjoined,  and  the  triple-mountained  Isle  of 
Man  might  have  awakened  in  ita  Norman  sovereigns 
some  recollections  of  their  Mediterranean  conquests.' 
-Planehi. 

LE'GUME  (Legumen),  in  Botany,  a  fruit  consist- 
ing of  a  single  carpel,  two-valved,  and  with  the 
seeds  one  or  many— attached  to  the  ventral  suture 
only.  It  is  commonly  called  a  /««/,  and  occurs  in 
most  of  the  species  of  the  great  natural  order 
Leguminota  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  Bean  and  Pea  are 
familiar  examples.  The  legume  generally  ojsjns 
when  ripe,  and  then  both  hy  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
suture  ;  whereas  the  follicle,  which  nearly  resembles 
it,  ojwns  by  a  suture  along  its  face,  and  is  one- 
valved.  A  few  legumes  do  not  opeu,  but  the  sutures 
arc  present  Some  are  divided  by  transverse  par- 
titions [diaphragms) ;  aud  the  kind  called  a  low  il- 
ium is  contracted  in  the  spaces  lictwixt  the  seeds, 
and  se[iarates  into  pieces  instead  of  opening. 

LE(«U  MINE,  or  VEGETABLE  CAS  FINE. 
The  Reeds  of  most  leguminous  plants  (pease,  beans, 
lentils,  kc),  and  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond, 
contain  a  proteine  or  albuminous  body,  which  in  all 
its  essential  properties  corresponds  with  the  cascine 
of  milk.  For  example,  it  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  rennet,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  kc,  and  is 
not  coagulated  by  landing  ;  while,  as  in  the  case  of 
milk,  the  application  of  heat  occasions  the  formation 
of  a  pellicle  on  the  surface.  The  affinity  of  the 
two  kinds  of  caseine  is  further  shewn  by  the  fact, 
tliat  cheese  is  made  by  the  Chinese  from  pease 
and  beans. 

In  order  to  obtain  leguinine,  pease,  beans,  or  lentils 
are  well  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  after  being 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  are  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  The  starch,  membranes,  kc, 
soon  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  legumine  must  l>e 
prec  ipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  the  decanted  or 
filtered  fluid.  Dry  pease  contain  about  one-fourth 
of  their  weight  of  leguinine. 

LEOUMINO'8-E  (Fahacea-  of  Lindley),  a  great 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  her- 
baceous plants,  shrubs,  ami  trees,  many  of  them  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
usually  comitouud.  and  have  two  stipules  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which  often  soon  fall  off. 
The  inflorescence  is  various.  The  calyx  is  inferior, 
5- parted,  toothed  or  cleft,  the  segments  often 
unequal.  The  petals  are  5,  or,  by  abortion,  fewer, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  usually  unequal, 
often  Papilionaceous  (q.  v.).  The  stamens  are  few  or 
many,  distinct  or  variously  united.  The  ovary  is 
1 -celled,  generally  of  a  single  carpel ;  the  style 
simple,  proceeding  from  the  upjter  margin,  the 
stigma  simple.  The  fruit  is  either  a  Legume  (q.  v.) 
or  a  Drupe  (q.  v.).  The  seeds  are  solitary  or  numer- 
ous, occasionally  with  an  aril,  often  curved  :  the 
cotyledons  very  large. — There  arc  three  sub  orders : 
1.  'P<ipHionace<v,  with  papilionaceous  flowers;  2. 
C<r*«lpi>tr(r,  with  irregular  flowers  and  spreading 
petals;  3.  Mimoseat,  with  small  regular  flowers.— 
This  natural  order  contains  almost  7000  known 
species,  of  which  abont  5000  l>elong  to  the  sub-order 
Pa/nlionacetK.  They  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  their 
number  is  greatest  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions.  They  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  of  gnat  importitnee 
in  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  medicine,  Ac.  To 
this  order  belong  the  Bean.  Pea,  Kidney. hean.  and 
all  kinds  of  pul*>  ;  Clover,  Liquorice,  Broom,  Labur- 
num, Lupine,  Senna,  and  many  other  medicinal 
plants ;  Tamarind,  Logwood,  Indigo,  and  many  others 


which  afford  dyes,  Ac. ;  the  A  cnetas,  Mimosas,  ftc. 
Many  species  are  interesting  on  account  of  their 
beauty  of  form,  foliage,  or  Sowers.  In  the  seeds 
of  many  is  found  a  nitrogenous  substance  called 
Legumine  (q.  v.)  or  Vegetable  Caseine 

LEI'A,  an  important  trading  town  of  India,  in  the 
Punjab,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus.  GO  miles  south  of  Dera  Ismaol 
Khan.  Lat.  31"  N.,  long.  71°  E  Besides  being  a 
mart  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
district,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  transit-tnulc 
lietwcen  the  Punjab  aud  the  regions  west  of  the 
Indus.  Provisions,  metals,  grain,  and  cotton  and 
wool,  are  the  chief  articles  of  sale.    Pop.  15,000. 

LEIBNITZ,  OoTTFitiED  Wilhei.h  vox,  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  example  of  universal  scholar  - 
I  ship  ujxm  record,  was  Ikmti,  July  6,  1646,  at  l^-iprip, 
t  where  bis  father  was  professor  of  law.     He  j>asao»l 
I  through  the  elementary  studies  at  the  '  Nicholas 
j  School"  of  his  native  city,  under  Thomasius;  but  ho 
|  derived  much  more  of  the  vast  store  of  miscellaneous 
■  learning  which   his   after-life   exhibits   from  his 
|  private  studies  in  a  library  to  which  he  had  access, 
|  and   thus   entered   the   university  with  js-cidiar 
:  ad  vantages,  in  his  1 5th  year,  sehs-'ting  the  law  as  hut 
profession,  but  devoting  himself  also  to  philosophy 
and  literature.    He  spent  some  time  at  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Jena,  and  on  his  return,  presented  himself 
I  for  the  degree  in  law,  for  which  he  composed  two 
,  essays  of  very  remarkable  merit    In  consequence 
I  of  his  youth,  however,  he  was  refused  the  decree  at 
Leipzig,  and  ultimately  (in  his  20th  year),  in  1666, 
graduated  at  Altdorf,  where  he  was  offered,  but 
declined,  a  professorship ;  accepting  in  preference 
the  jKist  of  secretary  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
liaron  von  Boineburg,  to  whom  he  rendered,  from 
1667  till  1072,  a  variety  of  literary  and  jiolitico- 
literary  services,  and  through  whose  recommen- 
dation he  was  ap|K>inted  member  of  the  judicial 
council  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop-elector  of 
Mainz.    In  1072,  he  accompanied  Boinehurg's  sons 
to  Paris,  anil  there  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.  an 
essay  entitled  Consilium  .Fgi/ptiacum,  containing 
a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  which  is  by 
some    supposed    to   have    led   to    the  Egyptian 
expedition  of  Bona[tarte  in  17!>8.     In  the  course 
of  this  teur,  which  extended  also  to  London,  ho 
formed   the   acquaintance  of  the   most  eminent 
philosophers  of  France  and  England,  and  among 
them  of  Newton.    On  the  death  of  the  Elector  of 
Mainz,  L.,  declining  an  apixiiutmcut  at  Paris  which 
would  have  necessitated  Ilia  becoming  a  Catholic, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  followed  that  prince,  in  1076,  as  privy-coun- 
cillor and  librarian,  to  Hanover,  where  he  |>er- 
manently  fixed  his  residence.    His  literary  services 
to  this  court  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 
After  a  tour  of  historical  exploration,  he  pit-pared 
a  Beries  of  works  illustrating  the  History  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  seven  volumes  of  which  were 
published  by  himself,  and  two  have  l>een  edited 
in  our  own  time  by  Dr  Pei  z,  A  anal**  Imprrii  Orri- 
dent  it  limutwirsHMi,  (1843—1845).     He  undertook 
likewise  the  scientilic  direction  and  organisation  of 
thu  royal  mines,  into  which  he  introduced  many  im- 
provements ;  and  he  also,  at  the  desire  of  the  prince, 
took  an  active  part  iu  the  negotiations  for  church 
union,  and  the  theological  discussions  connected 
therewith,  which  formed  the  subject  of  n  protracted 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Bossuet  (q.  v.) 
and  with  M.  1\  lisaon,  and  led  to  the  preparation,  on 
his  ow  n  part,  of  a  very  curious  exposition  of  doctrinal 
Ix'lief  (published  from  his  MS.  within  this  century, 
under  the  title  Sy*trin<i  Thrvlngicum),  which,  alt  hough 
written  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  Catholic, 
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puMi 

TTif  *eho!ardiip  of  L..  as  rcganls  the 
<>i    its  range,  is  probably  unexampled. 


trw  intended  to  form  a  basis  of  negotiation.  His 
private  fttinlif-s,  Imwover,  wore  chiefly  philosophical 
aad  philological.  His  eorresiHuidcnce  on  these subjects 
was  u»--»st  extensive,  ami  he  contributed  largely  to 
aim  *~t  every  literary  ami  scientific  jouraal  of  his 

■  lay  Hf  wm  the  chief  organiser  of  the  Acailciny  of 
B.-r!;n.  4 if  which  ho  was  the  first  president,  and 
•  "i^iiAtrd  l«>th  at  Dresden  and  Vienna  a  projtvt  for 
the  v^tablishuient  of  similar  Ixxlies.  It  was  to  hiui, 
lik-  <*-lsv.  that  Peter  the  Great  who  invite<l  him  U>  a 
o-etmu  at  Torgau.  and  bestowed  ou  him  a  pension 
if  lt»i  rubles,  with  the  title  of  privy-councillor, 

■  the  plan  of  the  since  celebrated  Academy  of 
Sc  Petersburg.  On  the  accession  of  the  Elector 
G._-..ngc  t"  the  crown  of  (irvat  Britain,  as  George.  I., 
L.  w.is  disappointed  in  his  expectttion  of  aceoni- 

ymg  the  prince  to  his  new  court ;  nor  <lid  he 
survive  that  event  His  death,  which  was 
•  r  u:iexj«ected.  occurred  at  Hanover,  NovemW 
14.  1716.  Hi3  biographers  justly  complain  that  his 
memory  was  treated  with  but  little  honour  by  hi* 
c-juieuiporaricj  ;  but  a  tardy  atonement  for  their 
»cgh-:.-t  has  lk.*en  recently  offered  by  the  erection  of 
a  i»u>dic  monument  hi  his  native  city  of  Leipzig. 

v  aptness 
He  was 

i  t:  1  n stmt  in  languages,  history,  divinity,  phihwophy, 
p>ditii;al  stn.li>-*,  experimental  science,  mechanical 
5-i^dcu.  and  even  Mhn-lcttres.  But  it  is  chietiy 
tLr->Ui;h  hii»  philosophical  repufcttiou  that  he  lives 
in  history.  It  would  l>e  ditticult  to  convey,  in 
a  p< -pular  sketch,  a  correct  notion  of  hi3  philo- 
>  -phical  ey*t*-rn.  especially  an  he  has  nowhere  liim- 
~df  methodised  it  In  the  main,  he  may  Ik-  described 
as  a  <  art«-stan.  but  he  differed  from  Descartes  lioth 
in  hi.-*  method  and  in  some  of  his  principle*  Tin- 
m-  -<t  important  peculiarities  of  L's  system  may  be 
reduced  to  four:  his  doctrine  an  to  the  Origin  of 
Idea*,  his  theory  of  MoSAIiS  (<j.  v.),  the  'Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony.' and  the  theory  of  Optimism  (q.  v.). 
Of  these,  three  will  lie  foun<l  discussed  under  sejwr- 
ate  h<>;td*.  The  Pre-established  Harmony  requires 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  object  of  this 
angular  conception  was  to  explain  the  mysterious 
problem  of  the  joint  action  of  mind  and  body,  or 
even  in  general  the  joint  action  nf  any  two  or  more 
of  the  so-called  '  monads,'  since  I*  held  that  no  two 
'monads'  could  act  u|«m  each  4>ther.  Descartes 
b.vd  resolved  this  problem  by  his  theory  of  assist- 
ance, which  attributed  all  action  to  the  direct 
a«Mtance  of  God.  L.  rejecting  this  hypothesis, 
sup|*«ed  the  miutl  and  the  Imdy  to  be  two  distinct 
and  independent  machines,  each  having  its  own 
ind»  j<endent,  though  .simultaneous  action  ;  but  looth 
so  regelated  by  a  harmony  pre-established  by  God. 
that  their  mutual  actions  shall  correspond  with  each 
other,  and  shall  occur  in  exact  and  infallible  unison. 
This  harmony  I*  explaiued  by  the  example  of  two 
tune- pieces,  one  of  wliich  should  Iks  made  to  strike 
jast  as  the  other  {minted  to  the  hour.  In  the  same 
way.  just  at  the  moment  when  the  mind  freely 
determines  itself  to  a  parti<ular  act,  the  liody,  by  a 
harmony  prearranged  by  God,  will  produce  tlie 
particuJar  action  which  is  required  t*>  give  ellicacy 
to  th»-  volition  of  the  mind,  (.hie  of  the  most 
painfid  incidents  in  the  literary  ami  scientilic 
history  of  L.,  was  his  controversy  with  Newton 
xs  t<<  priority  in  the  discovery  oi  the  metho<l  oi  the 
calculus.  See  Cauius,  r'l.L'Xio.vs.  L.  was  the 
inv^nt-.r  of  a  calculating-machine,  the  working- 
niud.-l  of  which  is  still  preserve. I  at  I  iottingen.  His 
works  were  rirst  collected  by  Dut-ns.  in  6  vols.  4to, 
Geneva  ;  his  philosophical  works  by  iCaspe,  Amster- 
dam. 17'i";  and  his  letters  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva. 
2  vols.  4t«-,  I74."i.  Itut  these  collections  are  very 
imperfect  and  large  additions  have  been  made  of 


late  years,  both  in  ( Jcrmany  and  in  France,  especially 
by  Or  Guhraucr,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for 
a  biography.  See  Leibnitz,  K'tnt  Biographic,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Hrcslau,  1842. 

LEI'CESTER,  a  town  of  England,  municipal  and 
]>arliameiitiry  borough,  and  cajiitil  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Soar,  alstut  100  milt*  north-north-west  of 
London.  It  contains  nmuerouB  interesting  churches, 
one  of  which,  St  Nicholas,  in  partly  built  <«f  bricks 
from  an  ancient  Roman  building  in  the  vicinity. 
Besides  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Manufactures  of  I>oot8  and  shoes,  and 
of  wiinlleii  ami  Imsiery  goods,  lace-making,  wool- 
combmg  ami  dyeing,  are  extensively  carried  on.  L.  is 
the  centre  of  a*  famous  agricultural  and  wool-raising 
district  There  are  alsjut  twelve  fairs  annually. 
The  town  of  L  returns  two  members  to  parliament 
roii.  (1801)  oVX.OoU 

L.,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Itntce,  derives  its 
pre.H«-nt  name  either  from  Leire,  the  former  name  of 
the  Soar,  or  from  its  having  been  a  Cii  Uu*  Lfjionum, 
a  station  or  camp  (autrn)  of  the  legions,  which 
the  Saxous  would  translate  into  I/Cgeo-ceaster, 
corresponding  t<>  the  Jlritish  or  Welsh  Gaer  leon. 
Umler  the  Lmc.istriau  princ.-M,  its  c.utle,  now  almost 
entirely  desti^yed,  was  fretpiently  a  n>yal  resi- 
deucf.  The  ruins  <if  the  abl.ev  of  St  Mary  Pre,  or 
De  1'ratis,  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  died,  still  exist 

LEICESTER,  Robert  Di  dlkv,  Eaki,  op,  born 
in  lo.'U,  was  the  son  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  His  father  was  cxecut^l  on 
account  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  cause  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  he  was  himself  imprisoned 
on  the  same  account  He  was  liberated  in  1;V>4; 
and  in  l.ViS,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  dawn 
of  his  fortune  ls-gan.  He  was  made  Master  of  tho 
Horse,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  Privy-councillor, 
High  Steward  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Baron 
Dudley,  and  Earl  of  Leicester.  For  tln;se  high 
houniirs,  he  seems  t*i  have  lieen  indebted  solely  to 
a  handsome  person  and  a  courtly  manner,  for  tho 
course  of  his  life  shews  him  to  have  been  possessed 
4>f  mit  one  single  quality  either  of  head  or  heart 
deserving  of  admiration.  When  young,  he  married 
Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart  The  general 
voic"  of  the  times  has  charged  him  with  lieing 
accessory  to  her  murder ;  ami  it  is  certain  that 
she  died  suil.leuly,  and  very  opportunely  for  his 
ambitious  views,  he  being  at  that  time  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Elizalieth.  Elizabeth  gave  out 
that  sin-  wished  him  to  marry  Mary  4>f  Scotland  ; 
but  in  this  tlie  English  <pieen  was  a -ting  with  her 
usual  insincerity.  She  encouraged  L.  openly  as  a 
suitor  long  after  his  arrogance  had  disgusted  the 
nobles,  and  his  profligacy  lnwl  brought  him  into 
disrepute  with  th<>  nation.  His  marriage  to  f/idy 
Essex  f4»r  a  time  excittsl  the  anger  of  his  royal 
mistress,  but  she  soon  forgave  him.  In  1 080,  he 
went  Hit4>  the  Low  Countries  at  the  head  of  a 
military  force  ;  but  011  this,  as  on  two  subsequent 
occasions,  he  shewed  himself  utterly  unfitted  for 
command  He  die»l  suddenly,  on  SeptemWr  4,  l.>88. 
It  was  commonly  said  that  he  was  pusone.l  by  his 
wife,  she  having  given  him  a  ptition  which  he  had 
intended  for  her. 

LE  I'C ESTERS II I  RE,  an  inland  county  «jf 
England,  lies  immediately  south  4>f  the  counties 
of  Derby  and  Nottingham.  Area,  "iU,l(il  acres; 
pip.  237,412.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  covered 
throughout  by  low  hills.  Tlie  district  in  the  south- 
west, still  called  'Chirnwood  Forest,'  retains  its 
name,  although  it  is  now  almost  destitute  of  wood. 
The  '  Forest   ia  occupied  by  hills,  which,  though 
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inconsiderable  in  height,  are  nigged,  distinct,  an«l 
individual  in  outline.  From  the  highest  of  them, 
Bardon  Hill,  853  feet  in  height,  an  extensive  view 
is  obtained.  Chief  rivers,  the  Trent,  which  forms 
for  a  few  miles  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
its  affluent  the  Soar.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  soil,  which  varies  in  fertility,  is  chiefly  loamy. 
The  richest  tract*  are  kept  in  pasture,  for  which 
this  county  is  famous.  In  all,  upwards  of  250,000 
acres  are  in  grass.  Grazing,  and  sheen  and  cattle 
breeding,  are  carried  on  with  great  skill  anil  success 
An  improved  long-horn  is  the  favourite  breed  of 
cattle.  The  '  Stilton '  variety  of  cheese  is  for  the 
most  part  made  in  this  county.  Coal-mines  are 
worked,  and  granite,  coarse  slate,  and  freestone  are 
quarried  The  county  returns  four  members  to 
)>arliament 

LEIGH,  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing  manu- 
facturing town  in  Lancashire,  Englaud,  a  station  on 
the  Bolton  and  Liverpool  Railway,  is  situated  13 
miles  west  of  Manchester.  Silks,  cambrics,  muslins, 
and  fustian-",  are  extensively  manufactured  ;  cotton  - 
spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on;  there  is  a 
large  foundry,  where  agricultural  implements  arc 
extensively  made;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  produc- 
tive coal  mines  and  flour-mills.  Top.  (1851 )  52l>6; 
(1861)  10,621. 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  or,  as  others  think,  in 
London,  in  the  year  161 1.  He  entered  the  university 
of  the  former  city  in  1627,  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1631,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  France,  Here 
he  resided  with  some  relatives  at  Douay,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  Roman  Catholic 
students,  whose  Christian  virtues  conrinned  the 
natural  charity  of  his  spirit.  L,  indeed,  could  never 
have  U-cn  a  bigot  Gentle,  tender,  and  pious  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  shrunk  from  all  violence 
and  intolerance ;  but  his  intercourse  with  men 
whose  opinions  were  so  different  from  his  own, 
convinced  his  reason  of  the  folly  and  sinfulness  of 
'  thinking  too  rigidly  of  doctrine,'  Returning  to 
Scotland  he  was  amiointed,  in  1641,  to  the  parish  of 
New  battle,  near  Edinburgh;  but  he  was  not  militant 
enough  to  please  his  fierce  co-presbyters.  They 
npjH  ared  to  him,  who  had  studied  far  more  deeply 
than  any  Scotchman  of  his  time  the  various  eccle- 
siastical polities  of  Christendom,  truculent  aWuit 
trilled.  According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  'he  soon  came 
t<>  dislike  their  Covenaut,  particularly  their  inqiosing 
it.  ami  their  fury  against  all  who  differed  from  them. 
He  found  they  were  not  cajiable  of  large  thoughts  ; 
theirs  were  narrow  as  their  tempers  were  sour  ;  so 
he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them.'  Vet  we 
cannot  altogether  approve  the  facility  with  which 
he  fraternised  with  the  party  that  had  inflicted 
such  horrid  cruelties  on  his  excellent  father,  I)r 
Alexander  Leighton,  in  1630,  for  merely  publishing 
a  book  in  favour  of  Preshyterianism.  In  1652,  he 
resigned  his  charge,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  Prineijwl  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a 
dignity  which  he  retained  for  teu  years.  Earnest, 
spiritual,  ami  utterly  free  fi-om  all  selfish  ambition, 
he  laltoured  without  ceasing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
students.  After  the  restoratiou  of  Charles  II.,  L. 
who  had  long  separated  himself  from  the  Presby- 
terian party,  was,  after  much  reluctance,  induced  in 
accept  a  bishopric.  He  chose  Dunblane,  In  cause  it 
was  small  and  i«»or.  Unfortunately  for  his  peace, 
the  men  with  whom  he  was  now  allied  were  even 
more  intolerant  and  unscrupulous  than  the  Presby- 
terians. The  despotic  measures  of  Sharjie  and 
Lauderdale  sickened  him.  Twice  he  proceeded  to 
Loudon  (in  1665  and  16b!))  to  implore  the  kim;  to 
adopt  a  milder  course—  ou  the  former  of  these 
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!  occasions  declaring  *  that  he  could  not  concur  in 
planting  of  the  Christian  religion  itself  in  such  a 
manner,  much  less  a  form  of  government.'  Nothing 
was  really  done,  though  much  wa9  promised,  ami  I*, 
had  to  endure  the  misery  of  seeing  an  ecclesiastical 
system  which  he  believed  to  be  iutrinsieally  the 
best,  jierverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  himself 
the  accomplice  of  the  worst  of  men.  In  1670,  on 
the  resignation  of  I>r  Alexander  Burnet,  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  an  office  which  he 
accepted  only  on  the  condition,  that  be  should  be 
assisted  in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  a  liberal 
measure  for  '  the  comprehension  of  the  Presby- 
terians.' His  efforts,  however,  were  all  in  vain;  the 
high-handed  tyranny  of  his  colleagues  was  renewed, 
and  L.  felt  that  he  must  resign,  which  he  did  in. 

I  1673.  After  a  short  residence  in  Edinburgh,  bo 
went  to  live  with  his  sister  at  Broadhurst.  in 
Sussex,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a 
retired  manner,  devoted  chiefly  to  works  of  religion. 
He  died  June  25,  1684.  L.'s  liest  works  (he  published 
nothing  during  his  lifetime)  are  to  be  found  in  an 
edition  published  at  Lmdon  (4  vols.  1S2.ii.  All  bis 
writings  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  at  once  lofty  and 
evangelical.  The  truths  of  Christianity  are  set 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  Plato.  It  was  this  that  recom- 
mended them  so  much  to  Coleridge,  whose  A  it*  to 
Rf/trrtion  are  only  commentaries  on  the  teaching  of 
the  saintly  archbishop. 

LEIGIITON-BUZZARD,  a  market  town  of 
I  England,  Bedfordshire,  is  situated  in  a  large  agri- 
cultural district,  40  miles  north-north-west  of 
London.  It  has  claims  to  considerable  antiquity  — 
its  church  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  c,  and  in  its  market-place  is  an  ancient  and 
elegant  jientangular  cross.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
;  are  employed  in  making  straw-plait.  Pop.  (1S61) 
4882. 

LEI'NINGEN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  mediatised  Houses  of  Germany',  was  formerly 
1  applied  to  a  German  county  in   the  district  of 
■  Worms  and  Spires,  with  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  c,  the  couuty  of  Dachshurg  became 
connected  as  |>art  of  the  family  |Mtsse*sions.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  oldest  still  existing  in  Germany. 
In  1779,  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  into  which 
it  hail  Wome  divided,  the  Count  of  Leiuingen- 
Hardenburg-Dachsburg,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  prince;  but  the  peace  of  Luneville  deprived  him 
,  of  his  ancient  jKjewessions  —  al>out  252  square  miles 
in  extent,  on  the  left  liank  of  the  Rhine,  He 
i  received,  however,  a  compensation  in  other  parts 
i  of  Germany  ;  and  though  no  longer  an  inde]>endeut 
!  prince,  he  retains  his  rank  and  wealth,  his  posses- 
!  sions  Wing  within  the  territories  of  Baden,  Bavaria, 
,  and  Hesse. 

LEI'NSTER,  one  of  tbc  four  provinces  of  Ireland 
i  occupies  the  south-east  portion  of  the  country, 
'  aud  is  Itoundcd  on  the  E  by  St  George's  Channel 
and  the  Irish  Sea.     Area,  4,876,211  acres;  pop, 
(1861)  1,430,590.     At  the  iwrioa  of  the  invasion 
by    England    (1170).   this   province    formed  two 
j  kingdoms,  those  of  L  and  Meath.    Previously  to 
|  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  province  had  been 
I  divided  into  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Lrnth, 
I  Ki blare,  Carlow,  Kdkenny,  and  Wexford.  The 
following    counties    were    erected    subsequently : 
Wicklow,  formed  from  a  portiou  of  the  county  of 
Dublin;  West  Meath  and  Longford,  from  a  part  of 
Meath ;  and  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  formed 
out  of  part  of  Kildare. 

LEIPOA,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  tho 
(  family  J/»-;y(j;jo«/i7«r,  of  which  the  only  known 
j  species  is  itcrtlntii,  a  native  of  Australia,  inlia- 
|  biting  saudy  and  bushy  plains.    It  is  called  L, 
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or  Katite  Phxasant,  by  the  colonist*.  Like  the 
\imti ilun  jungle-fowl,  the  L.  constructs  mountta 
m  mmL,  or  c>um.  and  leave*,  in  which  l«>  lay  its 


Lcipoa  (Lri/Kxi  octllata). 


than  a  dozen  are  often  found  in  n  nest, 
ey  are  .At unit  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  a 
uiu>>u  i<>v»l;  aud  are  much  esteemed  as  f»od. 
When  pmoed,  it  seeks  to  esca|ie  rather  by  running 
jod  hiding  in  the  hush,  than  by  the  use  of  "its  wings. 
Few  birds  seem  more  likely  to  prove  useful  in 
domestication  than  the  Lcipoa. 

LEI'PZIG  (formerly  lAbixUA,  said  to  mean  the 
b  i.  -.f  tli--  linden  nr  lime  trees,  from  the  Slavic 
Lip  or  Lift,  a  lime-tree),  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  situated  about  65  miles  west-north-west 
of  Hresden,  n-ar  the  Prussian  bonier,  in  a  large 
tad  fertile  plain.  The  Elster.  the  Pleisze,  and  the 
Partbr  flow  through  or  past  the  city,  and  unite 
abi-at  3  miles  below  it.  The  inner  or  ancient  city 
w»  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  uow 
disappeared,  but  it  is  still  setarated  from  the  far 
men-  extensive  suburbs  {Frinlrirhg-atafff,  Jolinnn'*- 
*o<k  Ac)  by  promenades  planted  with  Itcantiful 
ateniies  of  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  Many  of  the 
rtrtets  of  the  inner  city  are  narrow  and  crooked ; 
thf«e  of  the  more  modern  part  (which  contains 
abo  i  number  of  fine  squares)  are  wide  and  well 
brnlt  The  sanitary  state  of  the  city  has  l»een  much 
pr.*n«tt-d  by  an  extensive  and  costly  system  of 
The  inner  city  is  the  principal  seat  of 
and  merchandise.  Pop.  (1861)  78,495,  of 
whom  1300  are  Catholics,  and  400  Jew  s ;  the  rest 
arv  Protestants,  mostly  Mousing  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Of  the  public  buildings  of  I*,  few  are  in 
any  way  remarkable.  The  In^t  is  the  Augusteum, 
the  seat  of  the  university,  finished,  according  to 
designs  by  Schinkel,  in  1836.  The  court  has  a 
qsVndid  appearance.  Of  the  three  castles  which 
formerly  existed,  only  one  remains,  the  Pleisscnburg, 
now  used  for  government  offices  and  barracks ; 
Mid.  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  wool-store;  the  ditch 
has  become  a  place  for  drill ;  and  the  tower,  an 
observatory.  L.  is  the  seat  of  courts  and  public 
offices  for  a  large  district,  as  well  as  of  those 
properly  belonging  to  the  city  itself.  It  has  many 
benerofent  institutions,  aud  also  many  educational 
institutions,  including  the  university  and  two 
•ia.  The  university  owes  its  origin  to  the 
of  a  large  number  of  German  students 
fwm  Prague  to  L.  in  1409,  iu  consequence  of  dis- 
;  it.-  Ivtween  the  Bohemians  and  (icrmans.  It 
•ppnsed  a  strenuous  resistance  to  the  Reformation. 
It  hat  always  maintained  a  high  reputation  among 


with  it  Connected  with 
professore,  aud  70  private 


names  are  connected 
the  university  are  60 

teachers.    The  uuml*er  of  students  is  about  JmsJ. 
In   the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
number  amounted  to  about  1300.    The  University 
Library  contains  150.000  volumes  and  2tH)0  uianu- 
Miipts,  and  there  are  also  in  connection  with 
i  >■■  university  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  number 
•t  museums  devoted  to  different  departments  of 
rice.    The  City  Library  contains  80,000  volumes 
and  2000  manuscripts.     There  are  a  number  of 
•otitic  associations,  and  various  associations  and 
titutions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
particular  may  be  mentioned  the  conservatorium 
"i'  music,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe.   See  Conservatoiiie. 

The  three  annual  fairs  (held  at  Easter,  Michael- 
mas, and  the  New  Year,  and  lasting  from  three 
to  live  weeks)  add  much  to  the  importance  of  L., 
and  render  it,  with  the  exception  ot  Hamburg,  the 
greatest  seat  of  trade  in  Germany.  The  origin  of 
these  fairs  is  traced  back  for  more  than  600  years. 
They  are  attended  by  Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  aud  even  (of  late)  by  Chinese.  The 
ession  of  Saxony  to  the  German  Customs'  Union, 
|  /■itlitvrin),  and  the  ojiening  of  railways,  have  of 
years  produced  a  great  increase  of  the  con- 
curse  and  of  the  business  at  these  fairs,  which 
had  previously  Wgun  to  decline.  Transactions  to 
the  extent  of  70.000,000  thalers  (alw.ve  £10,000,000 
sterling)  uow  take  place  at  an  Easter  fair.  The 
wool-market,  which  was  instituted  in  1826,  ami  is 
held  for  three  days  in  June,  is  much  frequented. 

L.  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  bookselling  and 
publishing  trade  iu  (rermany,  and  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  ranks  third  among  the  cities  of  the  world, 
coming  immediately  after  London  ami  Pari*.  Up- 
wards of  150  houses  are  engaged  in  the  Ixiok-trade. 
There  were  also,  in  1854,  35  printing  establishments. 
Here  the  German  booksellers  have  founded  a  com- 
mon exchange,  and  annual  settlements  of  accounts 
take  place  at  the  Easter  Fair.  One  thousand 
houses  are  then  represented  by  their  commissioners 
at  Leipdg,  In  consequence  of  this  activity,  L, 
has  become  the  princijial  seat  of  tyj>e-founding  in 
Germany.  Among  it.-  other  manufactures  are 
pianofortes,  scientific  instruments,  wax-cloths,  oils, 
chemical  products,  jH-rfumes,  4c. 

The  city  sprung  up  round  a  castle  built  by  King 
Heinrich  I.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pleisze  and  the 
Partite,  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  town  in  1015, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Pith  c,  had  from  5000 
to  60<M>  inhabitants.  It  gradually  increased  in 
prosperity  and  importance.  The  famous  Lei/mj 
Con  farmer  lietween  Luther,  Eck,  and  Carlstadt,  in 
1319,  greatly  tended  to  the  promotion  of  the  Refor- 
mation. [*  suffered  greatly  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  in  which  it  was  five  times  l>csieged  and  taken, 
and  again  in  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  and  although 
the  commercial  changes  connected  with  the  French 
Revolution  at  first  affected  it  very  favourably,  yet 
it  suffered  not  a  little  amidst  the  "terrible  struggles 
of  the  years  1812  and  1813,  when  it  w  as  alternately 
in  possession  of  the  French  and  of  the  allies. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  L.  has  been  the 
scene  of  two  battles  of  great  importance  iu  the 
history  of  Germany  snd  of  Europe— the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  or  of  Breitenfeld  (q.  v.),  on  Septeml>er  7, 
1631  ;  and  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig— called  the 
Buttle  of  Xntiont,  which  continued  for  three  davs — 
from  the  10th  to  the  18th  of  October  1813.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  decisive  of 
those  which  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from 
French  domination.  The  troo|»  under  Napoleon  in 
this  battle  amounted  to  about  180,000  men,  and  those 


the  universities  of  Germany,  and  many  distinguished  [  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
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Marshal  Blucher,  and  Bernadntte,  Crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  to  almost  300,000.  About  2000  piece*  of 
artillery  were  brought  to  the  field.  The  low  of  the 
French  was  reckoned  at  about  38,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  30,01)0  prisoners ;  that  of  the  allies 
to  aliout  48.W0.  The  victory  of  the  allies  was  com- 
plete, and  the  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
L.,  and  to  retreat  towards  their  own  country. 

LEITH,  au  important  seaport,  a  municipal  and 
]>arliameutary  burgh  of  Scotland,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Water  of  Lcith,  two  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  with 
which  it  is  now  connected  by  a  continuous  line  of 
houses.  Although  not  without  many  fine  edifices, 
tlie  town,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  mean  in  appearance, 
being  irregidar  and  dingy,  esiiecially  in  the  older  and 
central  ]>arts.  The  Custom-house,  Town-hall,  Koyal 
Exchange,  and  recently-erected  Corn  Exchange,  are 
handsome  buildings.  West  of  the  town,  on  the 
shore,  is  Leith  Fort,  an  artillery  station.  !>.  is  con- 
nects! by  brauch-Uoea  with  the  various  railways 
centring  in  Edinburgh.  The  harlionr  extends,  by 
means  of  two  piers,  upwards  of  a  mile  into  the 
Firth,  ami  has  a  depth  of  from  20  to  25  feet  at 
high-water.  There  are  already  three  wet-docks, 
containing  an  area  of  15  acres  ;  and  two  new  docks 
of  large  dimensions  are  in  contemplation.  There 
are  six  graving-docks;  one  of  them,  recently  finished, 
being  4<>0  feet  long  by  80  feet  broad  (at  coping), 
and  24  deep  on  sill  at  spring-tides.  In  1802,  4761 
vessels,  of  930,670  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
port.  The  trade  of  L  is  chiefly  in  colonial  and 
foreign  produce.  Among  the  iui|>orts  for  1802  were 
481,030  qrs.  wheat ;  213,538  qrs.  barley ;  47,075 
qrs.  oats;  51,547  qrs.  beans  and  pease;  11,740 
qrs.  Indian  corn  ;  86,192  sacks  and  barrels  of  Hour; 
58.352  loads  of  timlior;  14,604  tons  of  guano.  Wine 
and  tobacco  are  also  extensively  iraporteiL  The 
Customs  Duties  for  1861  amounted  to  4:472,433. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  ships  (in  wood  ami 
iron),  machinery,  sailcloth,  roj»cs,  ale,  rectified  spirits, 
soap,  bottles,  1 1  our  (for  which  there  are  extensive 
mills).  Pop.  33,530.  L.  unites  with  Portobello  and 
Musselburgh  in  sending  a  memlier  to  parliament. 

LEI'TRIM,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  in  Ireland,  which  reaches  the  *<\i  on  the 
Bay  of  Donegal,  but  is  encircled  on  its  other  side* 
by  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  ('a van, 
Longford,  Roscommon,  ami  !Sligo.  Area,  613  square 
miles,  or  302,363  acres,  of  which  249,350  are  arable, 
ami  23,784  are  covered  by  water.  The  surface 
of  L  is  irregular.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  considerable  lake  called  Lough  Allen.  The 
southern  division  is  broken  up  by  low  narrow 
ridges,  which  enclose  numerous  small  lakes,  the 
chief  of  which  is  called  I^ough  Rinn.  The  more 
level  portion  of  this  division  of  the  county  forms 
part  of  the  great  limestone  plain  of  Ireland, 
and  coutains  some  excellent  arable  and  iiastttre 
land.  The  northern  division  is  much  more  irregular 
in  surface,  being  intersected  by  several  ridges  of 
considerable  elevation.  To  the  north  of  Lough 
Allen  the  soil,  except  at  rare  intervals,  is  unfavour- 
able for  agriculture,  and  the  climate  is  damp  and 
ungenial.  The  principal  crojw  are  potatoes,  oats, 
anil  hay ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
agriculture  is  very  Itackward,  the  total  number 
of  acres  under  crops  of  all  kinds  having  l>een,  in 
1861,  89,864,  and  in  1862,  86,457.  L,  however, 
is  more  a  grazing  than  a  tillage  district.  Large 
quantities  of  horned  cattle  arc  raised  in  the 
southern  division.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
in  1862  was  76,891;  of  sheep,  13,442.  Turf  is 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  numbered  104,615,  of  whom  93,844 


were  Roman  Catholics,  9516  Protectants  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of 
other  denominations.  The  nnml»cr  of  children 
receiving  education  in  the  schools  of  the  Board 
of  National  Education  in  1861  was  14,909,  of 
whom  13,716  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  river 
Shannon  (q.  v.)  enters  this  county  near  its  source 

I  in  Cavan,  and  traversing  Lough  Allen,  passes  out 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Leitrim.  Of  other 
rivers,  the  Bonnet,  the  Yellow  River,  aud  the 
DatF,  may  .Ik;  specially  mentioned.  The  only 
towns  of  any  note  are  Carrick-on-Shannon.  Manor- 

i  Hamilton,  and  MohilL    The  northern  division  of 

1  the  county  is  more  rich  in  mim-ruls  than  most 
districts  of  Ireland.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Lough 
Allen  basin,  the  chief  working- 1  nils  l>eing  in 
the  SIicvf--an-Icrin  Mountains,  where  coal  is  raised 

!  for  smelting  puqiosos.    In  the  same  district  is 

;  found  iron,  the  ore  of  the  Arigna  mines  yielding 
as  much  as  582  per  cent  of  metal  IamI  ore  is 
also  abundant,  although  the  milling  o]n.-ratioiis  have 
l>een  discontinued.     The  occujwtioii  of  the  |>eople 

j  lx'ing  chiefly  agricultural,  there  are  hardly  any 

I  manufactur***. 

!  L.  anciently  formed  ]M»rt  of  the  territory  of 
j  Breifne  O'Rourk.  It  was  reduced  to  the  English 
'  submission  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  revolted  in 
j  l.'»S8,  submitting  once  more  in  1603,  when  the 
|  O'Rourk  accepted  a  patent  of  the  residue  of  his 
1  estate.  The  eontiscations  which  followed  the  great 
;  civU  war  may  l>o  said  to  have  extinguished*  the 
j  native  proprietary  and  the  family  of  O'Rourk. 

i  LELAND,  Jons.  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
ajtologist  for  Christianity,  was  Ixim  at  Wigan,  in 

I. -mcashire,  in  1691,  liccarne  a  dissenting  minister  in 
Dublin  in  1761,  and  lirst  appeared  as  mi  author  in 
1733,  by  publishing  a  reply  to  Tmdal's  deistical 

t  work,  ('hrUliimity  a*  Old  a«  the.  ('rnitum.    In  1737, 
;  appeared  another  ajiology,  Thr  Jtirim'  A  utharity  of 
tJif  <tlil  ami  Xrn-   Trilnnifiit  awrtrtl  aiftiiiml  Ike 
■  Uiijuxt  A*i» r«imm  and  Fuhr  U(<nunt'ut<j*  </  >i  Book 
|  rii'itlnl  '  Tlie  Moral  J'hUmu/i/ttrr'    As  the  learning 
«lisplayed  in  these  works  was  great,  mid  the  abilities 
considerable,  the  university  of  Alierdeeu  conferred 
on  L.  the  degree  of  D.D.     His  l>est  work  is  A 
\'iew  of  the  I'riiici/Htl  !>fiftiad  Writer*  that  hnce 
ujtjtMiml  in  ICit'jland.    It  once  held  a  high  |>o*ition 
in  Christian  apologetic  literature,  and  many  jieople 
still  regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  demolition  of  deism. 
L.  died  in  1766.    To  his  honour  it  should  lie  abided, 
that  though  his  life  was  one  of  controversy,  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  charity  never  forsook  him. 

LELY,  Sir  Pktrk  (Pktkk  Vaxdkb  Fajb), 
was  the  son  of  one  Vander  Faes,  a  captain  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  who  was  generally  called 
Le  Capitaine  du  Lys,  or  My,  frein  having  l*»en 
born  at  the  Hagne,  in  a  house  the  front  of  which 
was  decorated  with  a  fleur-de-lia  L  was  lxirn  at 
Soeat,  in  Westphalia,  in  1618.  nis  father  placed 
him  in  the  school  of  Peter  OrehWr,  a  painter  of 
talent  at  Haarlem,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  subjects  frorn  history;  but  his  talent 
induced    him   to   devote   himself   exclusively  to 

Kirtraitqtaiiiting.  ami  soon  after  the  death  of  Van 
yck,  he  settled  in  London.     He  was  employed 
successively  by  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles 

II.  ,  who  nominated  him  court  painter,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  had 
great  facility  of  ex<rution,  and  his  style,  though 
deficient  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  art,  was  well 
suited  for  his  |>osition  as  the  favourite  portrait- 
winter  of  such  a  court  as  that  of  his  chief  patron. 
"Tiere  is  a  large  collection  of  his  j  tor-traits  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  well  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  of 
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Lemming    I.'nxmn.*  Surrnjieu*). 

inches  long,  with  variegated  black  and  tawny 
fnr.  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  Scandinavian 
mountain*,  where  it  ordinarily  feeds  on  reindeer- 
mots  and  other  lichens,  grass,  catkins  of  birch,  &c. 
But.  breeding  often  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  pro- 
ducing four  or  five  at  a  birth,  it  multiplies  so  much, 
that,  periodically,  vast  troops  leave  their  native 
regions,  migrating  either  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes, 
follow  and  prey  upon  them.  Hawks  and  owls  also 
attend,  and  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  their 
Bunion  It  is  said  that  those  which  survive,  after 
(pending  a  winter  in  the  region  to  which  they  have 
migr»t«-d,  si-ck  to  find  their  way  back  to  their 
original  abode.  In  times  of  prevalent  superstition, 
icniuiiuir*  were  often  exorcised  by  the  priests,  and 
the  jwasantry  of  Norway  supposed  them  to  fall  from 
the  cloud*.    The  Laplanders  eat  the  lemming. 

LFfMSIAX  EARTH,  a  mineral  found  in 
the  inland  of  Lemnos ;  massive,  chalk-like,  soft, 
yellowish  gray,  or  whitish,  and  falling  to  powder 
in  water.    It  consults  of  about  66  per  cent,  silica, 


thr  jwiblic  apartments  there  as  the  Beauties  of  the 
Cturt  of  Charles  II.  He  died  in  London  in  1680. 
LE  MAN*.  Lake.  See  Geneva,  Lake  of. 
LFMBERG  (formerly  Ijiwenhurrj,  'city  of  the 
l**;'  lr,  of  1j*o  Danielowicz,  Prince  of  Halicz, 
who  founded  it  in  1259;  Polish  name,  '  Llwow'), 
th«  -»|  ital  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Oalieia  and 
Iy»l««meria,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  called  the 
IVltfw.  m  a  n:irr.iw  basin  among  hills.  I  At.  4!>s 
50  N.  long.  24  E.  l'op.  6S.0OO,  of  whom  24,000 
=jt  Jews.  L.  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
3  Greek  United,  and  an  Armenian  archbishop, 
ml  h.v«  29  (it  once  had  50)  churches.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  Austria,  yet  the  houses 
»r< .  for  the  most  part,  roofed  with  shingle.  The 
•■•  ;  •  in  parti  ular  arc  v  ry  bcwtfltlL  The 
nniv.  rsity  (  Alma  Frmcitcta),  founded  in  17S4,  has 
35  professors  and  1000  students.  The  university 
Don-  contain*  40.000  volumes,  350  MSS..  and  a 
collection  of  coins,  amounting  to  10,000.  Here  also 
-  it  <>:  th.  institute  founded  by  Ossolinski, 
with  a  library  of  60.0011  volumes,  and  1200  MSS., 
ch^rly  of  Polish  literature.  The  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  I-.  are  of  great  importance.  The  town  is 
b-.t  regularly  fortified. 

LEMMA  (fir.  a  thing  assumed),  a  preparatory 
proposition  introduced  for  the  pur{iose  of  rendering 
th»-  demonstration  °f  a  theorem  or  construction  of  a 
pmbltm  more  jierspicuous.  The  term  is  confined  to 
th*  science  of  mathematics. 

LE  MMING  [I.rmmut  or  Georychus),  a  genus  of 
rdent  <ju  wimpds,  of  the  family  Mur'ubr,  and  sub- 
family ArrinBtbf,  Dearly  allied  to  voles,  but  differing 
fn-ca  tli<-m  in  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  ears  and 
taiL  and  in  having  larger  and  stronger  claws,  more 
vupt-d  for  digging.  They  an?  also  more  heavily 
form^L  The  most  noted  species  is  the  Scandin- 
L.  (  Ij.  or  O.  yormjkus),  an  animal  of  about 


with  14  of  alumina,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  soda, 
and  water.  It  long  luvi  a  great  and  undeserved 
reputation  in  medicine,  and  beiug  sold  in  little 
pieces,  each  stamped  with  a  particular  stamp  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Terra  SujWntti  (Sealed  Earth). 
The  belief  in  its  medicinal  power  is  of  very  great 
antiquity.  The  stamp  iu  ancient  times,  Galea  says, 
was  the  head  of  Diana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Lemnos  ;  but  is  now  only  the  Turkish  name  of  the 
mineral.  The  ancients  had  more  than  one  legend 
res|»ecting  the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  Lciunian 
Earth. 

LE  MNOS  (now  commonly  called  StaUmne),  an 
islaud  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, alsiut  40  miles  west  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles.  It  is  irregular  in  shap\  and  is  nearly 
divided  into  two  islands,  by  two  deep  l>ays— Port 
Paradise  on  the  north,  and  Port  St  Antony  on  the 
south  Area,  150  square  miles.  Pop.  aboftt  12,000. 
The  women  are  famed  for  their  Wauty.  It  is  hilly, 
rather  bare  of  wood,  and  bears  uuinistakablc  traces 
of  volcanic  action  at  an  early  period,  which  fact 
probably  originated  the  ancient  myth  of  Vulcan 
lighting  on  this  island  when  Jupiter  hurled  him 
from  heaven.  Moschylos,  a  volcano,  no  longer 
active,  was  believed  to  be  the  workshop  and 
favourite  residence  of  this  deity.  The  principal 
product  of  L  is  the  Lemnian  Earth  (q.  v.),  used  in 
ancient  times  as  a  cure  for  wounds  and  scrpnt- 
bites,  and  stUl  highly  valued  by  both  Tnrks  and 
Greeks.  The  chief  town,  K astro  (on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Myrina),  has  a  population  of  2000. 
It  furnishes  excellent  sailors. 

LEMON  {C'itru*  Limoimm),  a  tree  which  has  by 
many  Ixitanists  lievn  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citron  (((.v.),  and,  like  it,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
India.  Its  leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  usually 
serrulate,  pale  green,  with  a  winged  stalk ;  the 
flowers  are  streaked  and  reddish  on  the  outside  ;  the 
fruit  is  oblong,  wrinkled  or  furrowed,  pale  yellow, 
with  generally  concave  oil-cyBts  in  the  rind.    In  the 


Lemon  {Citnu  Limonum). 

common  variety,  which  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries, 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  very  acid,  al>oundiug  in 
citric  acid  There  is,  however,  a  variety  called  the 
Sweet  L,  occasionally  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  of  which  the  juice  is  sweet.  It  is  Vitnu 
Lumui  of  some  botanists,  and  has  both  concave  and 
convex  oil-cysts  in  the  rind   The  acid  juice  of  the 
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common  L.  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  well-known  cooling  beverage  called  Lemonade, 
and  is  also  administered  in  various  forms  in  febrile 
and  scorbutic  complaints.  It  is  much  used  by 
calico-printers  to  discharge  colours,  to  produce 

greater  clearness  in  the  white  part  of  patterns,  dyed  ,  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  other  remedies 


specially  to  determine  to  the  akin,  a  draught  com- 
posed of  a  scruple  of  sesquicarbonatc  of  ammonia 
in  solution,  with  six  drachms  of  leinon-iuicc,  so  as 
to  form  a  citrate  of  ammonia,  is  preferable.  Effer- 
vescing draughts  are  often  employed  as  agreeable 


with  dyes  containing  iron.  As  a  preventive  of 
sea-scurvy,  it  is  an  important  article  of  sea-stores. 
Citric  acid  and  lemon- juice  are  likewise  made 
from  it  in  great  quantities.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
(Lemon-peel),  separated  from  the  pulp,  and  kept  in 
a  dried  state,  is  a  grateful  stomachic,  and  is  much 
used  for  flavouring.  The  produce  of  the  leinon- 
groves  of  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
south  of  France,  ami  other  countries  Isirdering  on  | 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  largely  ex|»orted  to  more 
northern  regions.  Sicily  alone  exptrta  annually 
;tt),(KK)  chests,  each  containing  440  lemons.  The 
L.-tree  is  very  fruitful  ;  it  is  more  hardy  than  the 
orange,  aud  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England 
produces  very  good  crops,  being  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  protected  by  a  movable  frame  in  winter.  The  I 
L.  is  suppiscd  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
during  the  Crusades.  It  is  almost  naturalised  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  is  so  completely  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Brazil,  that  the  flesh  of 
the  cattle  which  posture  in  the  woods  acquires  a 
strong  smell  of  lemons,  cattle  being  very  fond  of  the 
fallen  fruit 

LEMONA'DE  is  formed  by  adding  two  lemons 
sliced,  and  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  to  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  digesting  till  cold  It  is  a 
useful  drink  for  allaying  thirst,  and  as  a  refrigerant 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  ami  in 
liamiorrhage,  in  which  cases  it  should  l>e  given  iced. 


LEMONS,  Oil  or  Essence  ok,  is  extracted  from 
the  minute  cells  which  are  visible  on  the  rind  of 
the  lemon,  by  submitting  raspings  of  the  fruit  to 
pressure  in  hair  sacs.  It  may  also  Ik-  obtained  by 
distilling  the  peel  with  water;  but  its  flavour,  wheu 
obtained  in  this  way,  is  less  agreeable,  although  the 
oil  itself  is  purer,  owing  to  the  absence  of  mucil- 
aginous matter.  The  distilled  oil  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  *euuriit{f-dro/M,  for  removing  grease -spota 
from  silks  and  other  fabrics.  I'urc  oil  of  lemons  is 
mainly  composed  of  a  hydroearlion,  citreu  or  rilnmi/l, 
Clatl,,  which  is  consequently  isometric  with  oil  of 
turjieiitine.  with  which  it  is  often  adulterated.  It 
is  principally  used  for  the  pOIpOM  of  communicating 
an  agreeable  odour  to  other  medicines,  although  it  u* 
sometimes  token  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops 
on  sugar  as  a  carminative.  From  its  agreeable 
scent,  it  is  often  added  to  evai>orating  lotions  anil  to 
ointments. 

LEMONS,  Salt  of,  a  name  commonly  but 
impnqtcrly  applied  by  druggists  to  binoxalate  of 
jKitash  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  quadroxalate. 
This  mixture  occurs  in  the  Oralis  acrtoct  Ua,  and 
hence  it  has  been  designated  .So/<  of  Sorrel.  It  is 
employed  in  taking  out  mk-sjMits. 

LEMPRIERE,  John,  D.D..  ln.rn  in  Jersey  ftbaaft 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  died  February  1, 


1824.  His  name  was  once  well  known  to  every 
LEMON-GRASS  [Amlroporfon  *ehananthu»),  a  classical  student  in  the  British  empire,  but  the 
beautiful  perennial  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high,  j  rising  generation  is  forgetting  it,  and  it  will  soon 
with  panicle  mostly  leaning  to  ono  side,  and  Bpikelets  become  w  rt  praterra  nihd.  L.'s  Classical  Die- 
in  pairs,  or,  if  terminal,  in  threes.  It  is  a  native  of  tionary  (Uibliothcca  Classica,  1788)  was  for  many 
India,  Arabia,  Ac,  and  is  extremely  abundant  in  years  the  sUudard  work  of  reference  in  England 
many  places.  It  has  a  strong  lemon-like  fragrance,  on  all  matters  of  ancient  mythology,  biography,  and 
oppressive  where  the  grass  abounds.     It  is  too  geography.    To  elderly  scholars,  the  name  will  call 


coarse  to  lie  eaten  by  cattle  except  when  young, 
and  is  therefore  often  burned  down.  I  nipeans  in 
India  make  an  agreeable  stomachic  and  tunc  toa  of 
tho  fresh  leaves!  By  distillation,  an  essential  oil 
is  obtained  (Lemon-yra**  Oil),  which  is  employed 
externally  as  a  stimulant  in  rheumatic  affections, 
and  is  yellow,  with  a  strong  lemon  like  smell.  This 
oil  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  is  often  called  Oil  oj' 
Verltena  by  perfumers.  L  has  lieen  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  Australia,  Ac   See  also  Ck  vxs  Oil. 

LEMON -JUICE  is  a  somewhat  opnqne,  very 
sour  liquid,  obtained  from  lemons  by  expression  and 
straining.  Its  acidity  is  due  ti  the  presence  of 
citric  and  a  little  malic  acid.  Its  priiici)Kil  uses  in 
medicine  are  the  following  :  L  As  an  anti-scorbutic. 
— 'Those  only.'  says  Sir  (iilliert  Blane,  'who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  early  part  of 
the  naval  history  of  this  country,  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  simple  remedy.'  Its  active 
principle,  citric  acid,  is  now  frequently  substituted 
for  it.  2.  In  rheumatism. — Dr  t».  O.  Bees,  who  first 
employed  it  in  this  disease,  '  considers  the  citric 
acid  to  undergo  changes  in  the  stomach,  and  to 
supply  oxygen  to  such  elements  ns  tend  to  produce 
unc  acid,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  formation  of 
urea  and  earlninic  aciif  instead.'  ft.  In  the  formation 
of  effervescing  draughts.  A  scruple  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  in  solution,  mixed  with  alsmt  three 
dra<  Inns  and  a  half  of  lemon-juice,  so  as  to  form  a 
citrate  of  |M>tash,  forms  an  excellent  effervescent 
draught ;  it  acts  as  a  mild  diaphoretic  aud  diuretic, 
tends  to  allay  febrile  disturbance,  and  serves  to 


up  many  pleasant  memories  of  years  long  gone  by  ; 
but  the  book  itself  ceased  to  jtossess  any  intrinsic 
value  aftor  the  publication  of  the  magnificent 
classical  dictionaries  edited  by  Dr  William  Smith, 
184*2 -I8TA    Another  work  of  L.'s  was  Universal 

Biography  (Loud  1808). 

LE  MUR,  a  genus  of  mammalia  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  family  Lemuruht,  a  family  allied  to 
monkeys,  and,  like  them,  quadrumanous,  having  on 
each  of  the  four  extremities  a  well-developed  thumb 


check 
M 


Lemur. 

opjiosed  to  the  fingers,  but  in  other  respects  exhibit- 
ing an  approach  to  the  ordinary  quadrujwdal  type. 
The  general  form  is  slender  ami  elongated,  the 
muzzle  pointsl,  the  eyes  largo,  the  ears  very  small, 


nausea  and  vomiting.     If  the  object  is  j  the  hind  limbs  lunger  and  larger  than  the  fore  limbs. 
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Thf  m.  L-ir  teeth  are  furnished  with  pointed  tul»ercles  1 
~rung  ium  each  other,  as  in  /wwc/imrrt,  and  the 
wL<d«-      iitaUon  of  many  of  the  family  ia  adapted  , 
to  ^juiu.  J  rather  than  vegetable  food.     All  the  I 
Ln'*r\i!.r  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  old  | 
w>rld.  and  live  chiefly  in  forests,  moat   of  them  , 
dim;. iii trees  with  all  the  ability  of  monkeys.  The  [ 
uann-   L.  \Lat.  Umur,  a  ghost)  is  allusive  to  their! 
rapid  .md  |«eeuhar  noiseless  movements.    They  are 
zr*  '■  ?'d    and   beautiful   creatures,   and  generally 
gentle  ajnl  easily  tamed ;  hut  they  have  neither  the  , 
prying  and  mischievous  disptsitions,  nor  the  intelli- 
<  >f  monkey*.    The  species  of  the  genus  L.,  as 
r»-wireete«L,  are  all  natives  of  Madagascar.  They 
arv    gregarious,  and  their  food  consists  partly  of 
iniita.     The  names  Mnki  and  Mncaitco  are  given  to 
i«f  thein,  and  sometimes  extended  to  all.  The 
i»rg*-^t  «q«ecio*  is  about  the  sire  of  a  large  cat. — To 
lb*-  I.  family  belong  also  the  Loris,  Indris,  Galagos, 
wd  i  axHiera. 

LEMT'RES.  the  general  designation  given  by 
tho  Kotnans  to  all  spirits  of  departed  persons,  of 
whom  the  good  were  honoured  as  I<ares  (q.  v.),  and 
the  Iwul  I  Larva*)  were  feared,  as  ghosts  or  spectres 
itdl  are  by  the  superstitious.    Like  the  latter,  they 
were  staid  to  wander  aliotit  during  the  night,  seeking 
for  an  ■  •pportunity  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  living. 
The  festival  called  l.rlmirvi  was  held  on  the  Mil, 
11  th.  ami  13th  of  May.  and  was  accompanied  with 
Cerent »uit.*  of  washing  hands,  throwing  Mack  beans  , 
(«>r  th*-  head,  &c.  aud  the  pronunciation  nine  times 
of  ihv^f  words :  '  Begone,  you  s|>ectres  of  the  house  ! ' 
which  deprived  the  L.  of  their  power  to  harm.  Ovid  , 
descriU's  the  Lemuria  in  the  tilth  liook  of  his  Fa*H.  j 
LE'NA,  an  important  river  of  EasUrn  Siberia,, 
rL*^*  amid  the  mountain*  on  the  north-west  shore  , 
of  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk, 
A-'w*  rirst  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  town  i 
vl  Jakut*k,  then  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  into  J 
which  it  falls  by  several  mouths.     Its  course  is 
Xtfr)  miles  in  length,  and  its  chief  affluent*  are  the 
Vdui  oa  the  left,  and  the  Vitini,  the  Olekma,  and 
the  Aldan  on  the  right.    Navigation  on  .the  L  is 
or-^r.  from  May  till  Noveuitar.    During  spring,  the 
waters  of  the  river  regularly  overfluw  their  banks. 
Near  the  town  of  Jakutsk,  the  breadth  of  the  river 
is  64  miles.    L.  is  the  princqtal  artery  of  the  tratlc 
of  Lantern  Siberia,    Russian  and  Chinese  goods,  as 
well  as  Siberian  funs  furnished  by  the  natives,  are 
exj»«rt«?d  from  this  river.    The  chief  harliotirs  on 
the  river  are  Olekuiinsk.  JakuUk,  and  Kachugsk, 
whtrc  ±.tO,000  worth  of  goods  from  Irkutsk  are 
•hipped  annually. 

LENCZI'ZA,  an  ancient  Polish  town,  in  the 
government  of  Warsaw,  about  IK)  mdes  west-south- 
west  of  the  city  of  tliat  name.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  of  Kaxiniir  II.,  erected  in  1180.  Pop. 
3953,  half  of  whom  are  Germans  aud  Jews.  Linen 
and  woollen  cloths  and  soap  are  manufactured. 

LENKORA'N,  a  Russian  sea(>ort  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  and  a  district  town  in  the  government  of  Baku, 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  lat.  38"  40',  is  a  place  of  great 
for  the  trade  between  Russia  and 
, ;  but  a  defective  liarlmur,  and  the  vicinity  of 
warlike  tribes,  have  hitherto  rendered  its  natural 
advantage*  of  little  avail.    Pop.  .'5644. 

LENNEP,  Ja>-  Daniki.  van,  a  Dutch  philologist, 
was  bora  at  Leeuwardeu,  in  the  province  of  Fries- 
land,  in  1724,  and  studied  at  Fraueker  and  Leyden. 
In  1752,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages at  Grooingen,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards 
atFraneker.  He  died  in  1771.  The  works  which 
pnacipally  obtained  him  a  reputation  for  learning 
anil  aciiteness,  are  his  tjiymoloijlcum  Litvjiicc  (Jrttcte, 
and  his  Dt  A  nalogid  Liwjua  Grctcce,  both  of  which 


were  posthumously  published.  The  progress  of 
etymological  science,  however,  has  rendered  them 
useless.— Davii>  Jacoh  van  Lksnit,  a  member 
of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Amsterdam,  loth  July  1774,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  jthilology,  and  ultimately  Ik  came 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Leyden.  He  died  10th 
February  1So3.  Besides  being  one  of  the  liest 
Latinists  among  his  countrymen,  he  wrote  several 
exquisite  pieces  of  j*>ctry  in  his  mother-tongue. 
His  priuci|>al  writings  are  Cariitui'i  JurniUa 
lAmst.  171H),  Ejtrrcti'dioutH  Juris  (Lcvd.  17W), 
valuable  annotated  editions  of  some  of  the  classic 
authors,  and  a  metrical  Dutch  translation  of  the 
Wurkit  and  lhnjx  of  Hcsiod  (Anist.  ISJ.'i)-  His 
sou,  Jaioii  van  Lennet,  born  at  Amsterdam,  -oth 
March  lSDi!,  is  proudly  called  bv  Ium  countrymen, 
the  'Walter  Scott  of  Holland.'  "Educated  f.*.r  the 
Liw,  he  passed  m  a  liarrister,  and  soon  achieved  a 
great  reputation  for  le^al  knowledge.  Yet  with- 
out neglecting  his  extensive  practice,  he  hits  for 
more  than  thirty  years  cultivated  literature  with 
untiring  assiduity,  aud,  considering  the  drudgery 
of  his  professional  work,  with  astonishing  success. 
L  first  appeared  as  an  author  shortly  before 
1830,  in  a  work  entitled  Vadtrbnulm-hf  L»pnden 
(National  Legends).  Since  then,  his  most  popular 
works  have  been  the  comedies,  JI>t  />t>i)>  nun  die 
Orruvn  (The  Frontier  Village,  lSSO).  JI-t  Dorp 
oivr  d'w  (iirnznt  (The  Village  over  the  Frontier, 
ISTIO).  and  the  novels,  Ofize  Vwrouder*  (Our  Fore- 
fathers), [)>•  JtiMiH  mtt  D'k'ium  fine  Rose  of 
Dekama,  1837  English  by  Woodley,  1S47),  and 
lh<  P/rryzwM  (The  Adopted  Son —English  by 
Hoskins,  New  York,  1847).  L,  who  possesses  a 
remarkalde  kuow ledge  of  the  English  language 
and  liU  rature.  has  translated  into  Dutch  some  of 
Shakspeare's  finest  plays,  and  of  Bvroii,  Soiithey, 
and  Tennyson's  poems.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  dramatic  works,  comprising  tragedies,  comedies, 
and  ojieras,  apj»eared  at  Amsterdam  in  1S.VJ  IS.lo. 
He  has  been  engageil  for  several  years  on  an  edition 
of  the  great  Dutch  poet  VondeL 

LK'NNOXTOWN,  a  village  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  district  on 
Olazert  Water,  at  the  terminus  of  th<>  (  ampsie 
Railway,  eleven  miles  north -north  east  of  Glasgow. 
It  contains  ( iMil)  3184  inhabitants,  employed  cliiefly 
in  the  print-works  and  alum-works  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

LEXOCI  NIUM  is  a  term  borrowe<l  from  the 
canon  law,  and  used  in  English,  but  more  frequently 
in  Scotch  law  to  denote  a  husband's  connivance  in 
his  wife's  adultery.  The  wife  can  set  up  such 
defence  to  a  suit  for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  her 
adultery  so  procured. 

LENS  (Lat.  'a  lentil')  is  a  thin  circular  section 
of  any  transparent  substance,  adapted  to  magni- 
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Fig.  L-Lenses. 

1,  douM«k-«ofiTex ;  If  lb*  »urfuoc»  arc  of  fqtiul  cunaiurf, 
rqul-conrrx  ;  3,  pluno-cnnvox  ;  3,  courf xo-pUnc ,  4,  double- 
(weave,  <r  ctmrato-concare ;  5,  plsno-concavc ;  6,  omcnTO- 
pUnr  ;  7,  convrx-meniwu«  ;  8,  eoncavf-nn-rn«c<t*  ;  9,  con- 
Trxo  c<>nc<ifr  ;  10,  «mcjiv..-ooHTex.  The  arrow  «hcw«  the 
dln-cnon  In  which  iho  light  U  nippoMd  lo  fall  upon  the 


fying  ]>urposes  by  having  its  tTO  surfaces  either 
both  spherical,  or  one  of  them  plane  and  the 
other  spherical.    The  above  figure  represents,  in 
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transverse  section  through  their  centres,  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  lenses.  All  these  separate  forms  are 
arranged  into  two  classes,  those  which  are  thickest, 
ami  those  wliich  are  thinnest,  in  the  centre,  the  first 
Winy  generally  denominated  mnrtr,  and  the  second 
r  </»miv  lenses.  The  effect  produced  by  lenses  upon 
rays  of  light  passing  through  them.  is.  as  in  prisms, 
to  Wnd  the  ravs  towarils  the  thickest  part  of  the 
lens;  si >  that  when  a  jiem-il  of  parallel  rays  passes 
through  a  convex  lens,  the  emergent  rays  arc  Con- 
i-ni<nt  <>[.  v.).  while,  if  a  concave  lens  W  used,  they 
are  Dir-rpnt  \q.  v.),  and  the  jmint  to  which  the  rays 
converge,  or  from  which  they  divert,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  lens  as  its  curvature  increases.  This 
point  is  called  the  principal  focus,  and  is  real,  i.  e., 
the  ravs  actually  pass  through  it,  for  a  courts 
lens ;  hut  virtual  or  imaginary,  for  one  tliat  is 
concave.  As  a  simple  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  point  is  determined,  we  shall  take  the 
case  of  parallel  rays  falling  directly  njsni  a  double 
convex  lens  (tig.  21.  Here,  ()  is  the  centre  of  the 
curved  surface  PAP',  and  0'  of  the  surface  PBP; 
q  is  the  iM»int  towards  which  the  rays  tend  while 
passing  through  the  lens,  and  F  the  |>oint  to  which 
they  converge  after  emergence.  Let  OA  —  r,  OB  — 
a,  k<i  -  /,  and  BP  (the  focal  length)  =  /;  then,  if 


Fig.  2. 


the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  so  small  as  to  be 
neglected,  wliich  may  always  be  done  when  the 
curvature  of  the  lens  is  small,  A'/  —  B</,  and  AF^ 
BF.    By  the  demonstration  given  under  the  article 

Dior-runx,  we  find/'  =  -  ^  ,  r,  for  the  refraction  at 
ft  -  1 

the  first  surface  ;  aud,  for  the  second  surface,  we 
find,  in  the  ordinary  treatises  on  Optics,  that  when 

a  pencil  of  converging  rays  emerges  from  a  lens, 
«     „  _  1  i 

— —  —j.     Addiug   this  formula    to  the 

former,  we  obtain  0  =  fa  —  1  )(^  +  •- )  —  \  or  \ 

\r     */     f  J 

=  fa  —  1)  |  -  +  -  |  ;  and  if  the  lens  be  equi-convcx 

(r  =  $),  and  of  glass  fa  =  j),  we  have  -  -  1  or/=r. 

Tliis  result  is  equally  correct  for  a  double  concave 
lens ;  but  if  the  thickness  of  the  lens  W  taken  into 
account,  there  is  a  small  quantity  wliich  is  addi- 
tive to  the  value  of  y  in  the  convex,  but  subtractive 

in  the  concave  lens.  'Die  determination  of  the 
principal  focus  in  the  other  and  less  common  forms 
of  lenses,  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
text-Woks.  All  the  lenses  figured  in  fig.  1,  though 
they  may  W  of  the  same  focal  length,  have  peculiar 
proju-rties  which  render  them  suitable  for  particular 
optical  instruments;  thus,  the  convexo-plane  lens 
has  only  one- fourth  of  the  aberration  of  a  plano- 
convex, or  two-thirds  of  an  equi-couwx  or  equi- 
concave  of  the  same  focal  length-  but,  in  general, 
the  equi-convcx  is  the  most  desirable  form  of  lens. 
This  aberration*  hits  been  to  opticians  what  refrac 

•  The  directions  which  have  been  given  for  finding 
the  foci  of  Icuhcs,  apply  only  to  rays  which  pass  through 
and  n>-.ir  the  centre  of  the  lens ;  the  rays  which  pass 
near  the  edges  converge  to  a  different  focus,  and  the 
distance  between  these  two  foci  is  called  tho  lougi- 
tudinal  aWrration. 


tion  is  to  the  nstronomer,  an  unwelcome  intruder, 
which  spoils  his  finest  theories,  and  sets  a  limit  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  results.  But,  in  the  case  of 
lenses,  the  Aberration  has  Wen  destroye<l  by  com- 
bining lenses  of  <>qiial  and  opposite  aWrrations,  as. 
for  instance,  uniting,  by  means  of  <  'anada  Wlsam. 
a  double  convex  with  a  double  concave.  A  still 
Wttcr  method  would  be  the  formation  of  leiisea 
having  one  side  spherical,  and  the  other  of  an  ellip- 
soidal or  a  hyperWloidal  form ;  this,  however,  lias 
not  yet  been  successfully  accomplished. 

LENT  (Aug.-Sax.  lendm  -  Ocr.  Inn,  spring  :  Or. 
T<*ntnio**t?  ;  Lat.  Qitntlntifglmtt),  the  fasting- time 
before  Easter,  which  is  observed  in  the  llomrin, 
ami  in  the  On-ck.  and  other  Oriental  churches. 
Under  the  head  of    Fast  have  been  considered 
the  doctrinal  and  historical  questions  connected, 
with  the  general  practice  of  fasting.    It  remains 
only  to  explain  briefly  what  is  peculiar  in  tho 
institution  and  the  observance  of  the  Lenten  fast. 
It  is  certainly  of  very  ancient,  if  it  W  uot  even  of 
primitive  institution.    The  earliest  allusions  to  it 
sjH-ak  of  it  as  an  established  usage  handeil  down 
from  the  Fathers.    The  fortv  days'  js-nod.  as  com- 
memorative of  our  Lord's  forty  days'  fast,  or  of 
the  similar  jierfunctory  fasts  of  Moses  and  of  Elian, 
commences  with  Ash-Wednesday.  I«etween  which 
day  an«l  Easter-Sunday  (omitting  the  Sundays  on 
which  the  fast  is  not  oWervedl,  forty  clear  days  inter- 
vene.   The  rigour  of  the  ancient  observance,  which 
excluded  all  flesh,  and  even  the  so-called  *  whito 
meats,'  is  now  much  relaxed ;  but  the  principle  of 
permitting  I  nit  one  meal,  with  a  slight  refection  or 
collation,  is  everywhere  retained.    In  Spain,  during 
the  Crusades  ami  the  ware  with  the  Moors,  a  prac- 
tice arose  of  |>crmitting,  in  certain  cases,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  contribution  to  the  holy  war  for  the 
observance  of  the  Ix-ntcn  abstinence  ;  and  although 
the  object  has  long  since  ceased,  the  conijmsition 
is  still   j>cnnitted,  under  the   same  title  of  tho 
fruzmln.    In  the  Greek  Church,  the  ante-|uvschal 
fast  is  of  48  days ;   but  it  is  only  one  of  four 
similar  fasting  f»eriiHls  oWerved  in  that  church. 
Sec  Fast.  In  the  Anglican  Church.  Lent  is  retained 
as  a  church  season  of  the  calendar,  with  special 
services,  ami  proper  collects  and  prayers;  but  the, 
olwervance  of  the  fast  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual. 

LENTA'NDO,  in  Music,  the  same  as  raUtntnndo 
or  r'dnnlmtilo,  meaning  a  gradual  decrease  iu  the 
H)ieed  of  the  movemeut 

LENTIBULARIA'CEjE,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  allie<l  to  I'riinulartie,  but  distin- 
guished by  an  irregular  corolla,  and  diandrous 
flowers.  It  has  also  intimate  relations  with  Scmphu- 
larincrte.  It  contains  nearly  200  known  s)»cciea, 
all  herbaceous,  and  all  living  in  water  or  marshes. 
They  abound  chiefly  in  the  tropics.  A  few  species 
of  Bladderwort  (q.  v.)  aud  Butterwort  (q.  v.)  are 
its  only  representatives  in  Britaiu. 

LENTIL  (Krrum  Irn*),  an  annual  plant  of  the 
same  genus  with  Tares  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  the 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  has 
been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  yielding  an 
esteemed  kind  of  pulse.  The  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  probably  correct  in  calling  the  red 
jwittarjr  with  which  Jacob  purchased  Esau's  birth- 
right, ;<oV/»7#  of  Until* ;  the  red  colour  Wing  very 
characteristic  of  this,  which  is  still  a  very  common 
article  of  food  in  the  East.  The  L.  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Euro|>e.  Egypt,  and  the 
East,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  worhL 
It  has  a  weak  and  branching  stem,  from  6—18 
inches  high,  and  pinnate  leaves  with  6—8  pair  of 
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!--afl*ts.  the  upper  leaves  only  running  into  tendrils. 
Tb,  Hovers  are  small,  whit*,  lilac,  or  pale  blue, 
tb*  o  n. 11a  much  concealed  by  the  calyx,  which  is 
jit  de-l  almost  to  it*  base  into  five  narrow  teeth. 
Th-  p-"ls  are  very  short  ami  blunt,  thin,  two-seeded, 
ufl  smooth;  the  seeds  have  the  form  of  a  round 
»\ex  on  Isith  sides.     There  are  numerous 


Lentil. 

varieties,  having  white,  brown,  and  black  seeds, 
wh*_-h  also  differ  considerably  in  size,  the  greatest 
diaim-ter  of  the  largest  Wing  about  equal  to  that 
of  mt»lerate-sized  |iea<*e.  Lentils  are  a  very  nutritive 
fi-mL  containing  an  uncommonly  lame  amount  of 
n:tr.-_^-n.>u*  substances,  and  more  easily  digested 
thin  pease.  They  have  recently  become  common  in 
the  edv»ps  of  Britain  in  a  form  resembling  */tlit  /wriw, 
xd-\  in  that  of  meal  ( L.  farina\  which  is  the  basis, 
if  not  the  whole  suiwtance,  of  Reixtlenta  Arnhlra 
and  Krrnhtiln,  so  much  advertised  as  food  for 
dyeq-eptie  patients,  at  \ 'rices  greatly  exceeding  those 
tot  which  L.  meal  can  l»e  obtained  under  its  own 
name.  Lentils  mixed  with  tiease  in  the  making  of 
p.-a  *>up,  greatly  diminish  its  tendency  ti>  produce 
dattib/uev,  lentils  are  also  excellent  food  for 
hon*es  ;  and  the  herbage  used  a*  green  food  for 
o-w*,  renders  them  extremely  productive  of  milk. 
The  L.  grows  l»est  in  a  light  and  rather  dry  soil. 
In  a  very  rich  soil,  it  produces  conqiaratively  few 
po«ls.  Some  of  the  varieties  succeed  well  even  on 
very  poor  soils.  The  whole  life  of  the  plant  is 
shorter  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Leijuminume 
cultivated  in  Britain.  The  seed  may  lie  sown  in 
April  in  the  climate  of  Britain ;  but  although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
to  prevent  the  successful  cultivation  of  lentils,  it 
to  be  t"*o  moist  for  them,  the  riin-  or  ri pen- 
being  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  moisture, 
is  no  evidJnt  reason,  however,  why  this 
plant  should  not  b«  cultivated  fur  green  food  of 
cattle. 

LEXTFNI.  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Siraeus.%  stands  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
on  a  hill  15  miles  south-south- west  of  Catania,  and 
has  ab.,nt  51KJ0  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  gun- 
powder mill,  ami  derives  a  good  revenue  from  the 
fishery  in  Lake  Lentini. 

LETXTO,  or  LENTAMEHT&  in  Music,  means 


slow,  gentle.  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
the  movement  implied  by  Lmio  is  quicker  than 
Adagio,  or  between  it  and  Andante. 

LEO,  the  fifth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.  v.). 

LEO,  the  name  of  twelve  among  the  pities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  whom  the  following 
call  for  particular  notice.- —Lko  I.,  surnamed  'the 
Great,'  who  is  held  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  was  ln.ni  of  a  distinguished  Etrurian 
family  at  Home  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
Of  his  early  life,  little  is  known.    On  the  death  of 
Sixtus  III.  in  440,  L  was  chosen  as  his  successor. 
It  is  in  his  pontificate  that  the  regular  series  of 
papal  letters  and  decretals  may  be  said  to  commence. 
Leo's  letters,  addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  church, 
exhibit  prodigious  activity  and  zeal,  and  are  used 
by  Roman  controversialists  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see.    In  a 
council  held  at  Home  in  449,  he  set  aside  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  of  Kphesus,  which  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Eutyches  (q.  v.),  summoned 
a  new  council  at  Chalcedon.  in  which  his  legates 
presided,  and  in  which  Leo's  celebrated  '  Dogmatical 
Letter'  was  accepted  'as  the  voice  of  Peter,'  and 
adopted  as  the  authentic  exposition  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  on  the  jiereon  of  Christ,     The  history  of 
Leo's  interposition  with  Attila  in  defence  of  the 
Roman  city  and  jieople  will  lie  found  under  the  head 
Attila  ;  and  his  subsequent  similar  interimsition 
with  Genseric,  if  less  dramatic  in  the  incidents  with 
which  history  or  legend  has  invested  it,  was  at  least 
so  far  successful  as  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens, 
nnd  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Rome.    Leo  died  at  Home  in  461.    His  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  his  Letters  and  Ser- 
mons, were  first  printed  in  1479,  and  afterwards  by 
Qucsnel  (2  vols.  Paris,  1675) ;  but  a  much  more 
complete  and  trustworthy  edition  is  that  of  Cacciari 
(.'{  vols.  fol.  Rome,  1753—1755).  and  of  the  Brothers 
Ballcrini  (Venice,  1757)-— The  pontificate  of  Lko 
III.  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  epoch  of  the  formal 
establishment  of  the  Empire  of  the  West    He  was 
a  native  of  Home,  and  was  elected  pope  on  the  death 
of  Adrian  I.  in  795.    During  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sth  c,  the  jiojies,  through  the  practical  withdrawal 
of  the  eastern  cmjierors,  had  exercised  a  temjioral 
supremacy  in  Rome,  which  was  fully  recognised  by 
the  gift  of  Pepin,  and  placed  under  the  protecto- 
rate of  the  Frank  sovereigns,  who  received  the  title 
of  Patrician.   The  pontificate  of  Leo,  however,  was  a 
troubled  one,  and  in  799  he  was  treated  with  much 
violence,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Spoleto,  whence  ho 
afterwards  retwiired  to  I'adcrlioro,  in  order  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Charlemagne.    On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  received  with  much  honour  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  against 
him  were  sentenced  to  banishment  In  the  following 
year  (800),  Charlemagne,  having  come  to  Rome,  was 
solemnly  crowned  and  salute*  1  emperor  by  the  pope, 
and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pojie  over  the 
Bomari  city  and  state,  under,  however,  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  enqieror,  was  formally  established.  In 
804,1-eo  visited  Charlemagne  at  his  court  at  Aix- 
la-Chattcllc.    With  Charlemagne's  successor,  i/ouis 
lc  Dclioiinairc,  Ix*o  was  embroiled  in  a  dispute 
about  the  right  of  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  Rome, 
which  had  not  Wen  brought  to  a  conclusion  when 
Leo  died  in  816.-Lko  X..  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  tho 
second  sou  of  the  celebrated  Ijorenzo  de'  Medici, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  December  1475.  Frbm 
his  cradle,  he  was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career.    His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  ablest 
scholars  of  the  age ;  and  through  the  influence  of 
his  father  with  the  isqie,  Innocent  VI 1 1.,  he  wae 
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created   cardinal   at  the   unprecedented   age  of 
thirteen  year*,  in  1488.    In  the  expulsion  of  the  | 
Medici  from  Florence,  after  the  death  of  J/orenzo,  ' 
the  young  cardinal  wan  included,  and  he  used  the 
occasion  as  an  opportunity  of  foreign  travel.     He  ' 
was  employed  as  legate  by  Julius  II.;  and  during 
the  war  with  the  French,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Jlavenua,  but  soou  afterwards  effected 
hit  escape.     On  the  death  of  Julius  IL  in  1513,  ; 
Cardm.il  de'  Medici  was  chosen  pojie  at  the  early  '. 
age  of  .'{7,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.    His  first 
Appointment  of  the  two  great  scholars  Be  in  bo  and 
Sadol.  to  as  his  secretaries  waj  a  pledge  of  the 
favour  towards   learning  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  pontificate ;  but  he  did  not  neglect ! 
the  more  material  interests  of  the  church  ami  the 
Roman  nee.     He  brought  to  a  successful  conclu-  ! 
sion  the  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran  (see  l_'oi  nth,),  , 
an<l  the  schism  which  was  threatened  by  the  rival 
council  of  Pisa.     He  concluded  a  concordat  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  which  continued  to  regulate  the 
French  church  till  the  Revolution.    In  the  |>olitical 
relations  of  the  Roman  see.  he  consolidated  and, 
in  some  degree,  cxtende<l  the  re-conquests  of  hw 
warlike  predecessor,  Julius  II., although  he  also  used 
his  |">mti"ii  and  his  influence  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family.    His  desertion  of  the  alliance 
of  Francis  I.  for  that  of  his  young  rival,  Charles  V'.,  J 
although  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  was  dictated  i 
by  a  sound  consideration  of  the  interest*  of  Italy.  | 
But  it  is  most  of  all  as  a  patron  of  learning  ami  | 
art  that   the   reputation  of  Leo   has  lived  with  I 
posterity.    Himself  a  -scholar,  he  loved  learning  for  ! 
its  own  sake ;  and  his  court  was  the  nieeting-]K>int  j 
of  all  the  scholars  of  Italy  luid  the  world.     He  \ 
founded  a  Greek  college  in  Home,  ami  established  , 
a  Greek  press,  which  he  endowed  munificently  (see 
L.yscakis}.    In  the  encouragement  of  art,  he  was  no 
less  munificent.     Fainting,'  sculpture,  architecture, 
w  ere  equally  favoured  ;  and  it  is  to  his  vast  project 
for  the  rebut'ding  of  St  Peter's,  and  to  the  step  to 
which  he  had  recourse  for  procuring  the  necessary 
funds  -  his  permitting  the  preaching  of  an  indulg- 
ence, one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  which  was 
the  contribution  to  this  work    that  the  first  rise 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  is  ascribed.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  regarded  the  movement  as 
of  little  importance,  describing  it  as  '  a  squabble 
among   the   friars;'   and   though   he  condemned 
the  propositions  of  Luther,  and  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  his  doctrines,  his  measures, 
on  the  whole,  were  not  marked  by  much  severity. 
His  p"rsi«!i.-il  habits  were  in  keeping  with  his  taste 
— splendid  and  munificent  in  the  highest  degree ; 
but  in  his  moral  conduct  he  maintained  a  strict 
propriety,  and   his  character,  although   not  free 
from  the  stain  of  m-|»otism.  the  vice  of  that  age. 
and  more  modelled  on  the  ideal  of  an  enlightened 
prince   than  on  that  of   a  zealous  and  ascetic 
churchman,  was  Wyond  all  imputation  of  uuworthi- 
ness  or  irregularity.     His  death,  which  occurred 
rather  suddenly  durum  the   public  rejoicings  in 
Koine  for  the  taking  of  Milan,  was  by  some  a-H-ril**! 
to  poison  ;  but  there  seems  no  solid  reason  for  the 
suspicion.    It  took  place  December  1,  1521,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age.    See  Itascoe 's  J.if>-  ami  Pon- 
tifical- of  L>o  X.  (4  vols.  Liverpool,  1SU5 ;  Italian 
by  Rossi,  12  vols.  Milan,  1818). 

LEO  III.,  Fi.AVit  s.suroamcd  'the  I  saurian'  (from  1 
his  birthplace),  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (718  —  j 
741  a. i>).  was.  like  most  of  the  eastern  emperors,! 
first  a  soldier  in  the  imperial  army,  and  soon  rose  to  | 
eminence  through  his  military  talents.  Anastasius 
II.  appointed  him  to  guard  tile  Asiatic  portion  of 
the  empire  from  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  who  : 
were  headed  by  the  celebrated  Moslcma ;  hut  on  | 


the  deposition  of  the  former  by  Thcodogius  III.,  Leo, 
outwitting  his  Arab  op|s>ncnt,  marched  against  the 
usurper,  whom  he  compelled  to  resign  his  crown, 
which  he  himself  assumed  (March  718).  Leo  was 
scarcely  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  when  the 
Calif  Suleiman  laid  Riege  to  Constantinople  by 
land  and  sea ;  this,  the  third  siege  of  the  capital 
by  the  Aral«,  lasted  for  two  years,  but  was  finally 
raised  through  the  energy  of  Leo.  The  governors 
of  several  provinces  had  meantime  rebelled,  and  it 
cost  Leo  several  Years  of  petty  warfare  liefore 
jH-acc  was  restored  to  the  empire.  The  oppor- 
tunity having  at  length  arrived  for  which  he  had 
long  watched,  Leo  issued  au  edict  condemning  the 
worship  of  images  in  the  Catholic  churches  through- 
out the  empire.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  double  motive  —the  restoration  of 
purity  of  worship  in  the  Catholic  churches,  aud  the 
removal  of  a  grievous  eyesore  to  many  of  his  sub- 
jects. Christian,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Oriental, 
fhe  edict  produced  a  most  startling  effect  ;  rebel- 
lions brok«*  out  in  all  quarters,  and  Ravenna,  Rome, 
and  the  other  Greek  possessions  in  Italy  were  finally 
severed  from  the  empire.  Leo,  enraged  at  his  looses, 
determined  to  take  revenge  on  their  author,  the 
pope,  and  accordingly  removed  Greece,  Illyria.  and 
Macedonia  from  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  subject- 
ing them  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  thus 
creating  a  {termanent  breach  l*ctween  the  Latin  and 
(Jreek  churches  (I'M).  During  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  little  of  iinjiortance  occurred,  excepting  an 
indecisive  war  with  the  A  rata,  and  a  great  earth- 
quake (October  740),  which  caused  dreadful  calamities 
throughout  the  empire.  Many  of  the  principal 
buildings  and  monuments  in  Constantinople  were 
thrown  down  ;  the  towns  of  Nicomedia,  Prenetus, 
and  Nicnja  in  Bithyuia,  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  in  Egypt  several  towns  disappeared  with  all 
their  inhabitants.    Leo  died  18th  June  741. 

LEOBSCHUTZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  same  name,  near  the  river  Ziima, 
32  miles  south  of  Op|>eln,  has  large  corn  and  flax 
markets,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  Pop. 
7890. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  market-town,  and  municipal 
and  |Mirliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  situated  12  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  river  Lug.  It  returns 
two  mcmltera  to  parliament  The  immediate  vicinity 
of  L.  is  the  most  celebrated  eattle-bre-din::  district 
in  the  world  all  the  prize  '  Hereford* '  at  the 
shows  being  bred  and  fed  here.    Pop.  (18151)  5t!58. 

LEON,  the  name  of  a  city  ami  of  a  lake,  colled 
also  Managua,  in  Nicaragua,  in  lat  12°  25'  X.,  and 
long.  86  57'  W.  It  stands  near  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  its  own  name,  distant 
about  10  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  finely 
situated  in  a  inc»t  picturesque  district,  and  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  a  noble  edifice,  and  a  university. 
From  the  top  of  the  cathedral  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  view,  embracing  13  volcanoes,  may  bo 
obtained.  Pop.  alsiut  .'15,000.— The  lake  measures 
35  miles  by  15.  It  derives  considerable  mi|>ort- 
anee  from  it*  l>eing  an  essential  part  of  jierhapg 
the  most  promising  route  across  Central  America 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ret  ween 
it  and  the  former  ocean  lies  the  Btill  larger  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  into  which  it  empties  itself,  with  a 
fall  of  only  28  feet. 

LEON  (titc  Lrtjlo  mptimn  gemina  of  thn  Romans), 
capital  of  the  former  Spanish  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Bernesga  aud 
Torio,  in  a  lM-autifnlly  wooded  plain,  K5  miles 
north-west  of  Volladotid.    Part  of  the  old  Roman 
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qualities  of  the  highest  kind,  for  his  drawing  evinces 
very  groat  delicacy  ami  elevation  of  style,  not 
modelled  on  the  antique,  hut  formed  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  uature;  ami  in  his  treatment  of  light 
and  shatlow,  he  inflated  a  decree  of  power,  eumhtu.il 
with  softness,  into  his  productions  that  invests 
them  with  a  peculiar  charm  ;  while  the  influence 


■wail.  20  feet  thick,  is  still  standing.  The  streets 
arv  crooked  and  dirty,  hut  the  churches  are  hoth 
and  splendid,  especially  the  cathedral,  a 
;*n  of  the  purest  Gothic,  containing  the  tombs 
ly  sovereigns  of  L.,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The 
trude  .^f  L.  is  now  unimportant    Pop.  0603. 

LEON,  formerly  a  kingdom,  and  Rulwequentlv  a 
rrvvm,,  of  Siaiiii  now  subdivided  inU.  the  smaller  I  °         style  h.-w  »,K.-nit.-,l  powerfully  on  the  schools 

pr ..yiav,  of  Salamanca,  Zamora,  and  Lcou,  is  situ-    °-f  illb".1"ll-I  W.      -  -  ««?  V™*»*> 

axed  ui  the  north-west  of  Spain,  south  of  Aaturia*. 
aci  i»«. ink-ring  on  Portugal.  Area  ahout  15,000 
•quane  rude*.  Top  861.434.  The  country,  M  hich  is 
ir<X*.f*evto.l  hy  the  Douro,  is  mountainous,  generally 
{trtilf.  ) nit  niiaerahly  cultivated.  It  affords  paatur- 
t«.  v«t  flocks  of  merino  sh*ep.  The  inhabit- 
ing- for  the  in.wt  part  uneducated  nnd  lazy, 


but  .u-tr  wry  high-spirited,  rich  in  |»eculiar  customs, 
of  pure  Spanish  descent,  sincere,  hospitable,  and 
l  ravt-_  It  is  said  that  in  the  high  districts  south 
of  Sahumnca,  remnant*  of  the  pun?  Gothic  tribes 
tiist,  and  at  Astorga,  remnants  of  the  old  Ccltibcri 
M'ir\i'-i<iUj.*.  The  means  of  communication 
r».-ry  where  very  defective.  The  Kingdom  of 
wa»  vreeted,  in  746,  hy  Alfonso  the  Catholic 
out  at  the  province*  he  had  wrested  from  the 
Saracens.  an<l  the  older  kingdom  of  Asturias,  and 
ia  12-'fa>  it  was  jiermanently  united  to  Castile. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  This  great  genius, 
»rhi -s»-  -works  in  painting  are  classed  with  those  of 
Ra.ph.-u-I  and  Michael  Angelo,  was  also  a  sculptor, 
arvhiti-et.  and  engineer,  and  he  cultivated  success- 
fully auatnmy,  l*>tany,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
poetry-,  and  music.  He  was  born,  in  1452,  at  Vinci, 
in  the  VaJ  d'Arno,  near  Florence;  his  father,  I'ietro 
da  V:r>ei.  notary  t<<  the  signiory  of  Florence,  placed 
him   in  time  with  Andrea  Verrocchio,  who 

■a- as  an  ahle  sculptor,  and  a  good  painter;  hut  in 
painting,  his  pupil  soon  suqtassed  nim.  In  1483, 
he  ■wt-nt  t.i  Milan,  and  the  Duke  Lodovico  il  Moro 
c-e-cferrol  on  him  an  annual  (tension  of  500  dollars. 
Besid).  s  i« rforruirig  various  services  for  the  duke, 
]«rtic:;Lirly  as  an  engineer,  he  instituted  an  Academy 
of  Art?  in*  148.x  This  Aca<lemy,  of  which  he  was 
nometi  director,  was  attended  hy  many  eminent 
art.rt>.  and  influenced  most  beneficially  the  Ixunhard 
school  of  painting.  It  was  in  1497,  when  45  years 
f>i  o.  that  he  executed  his  famous  fresco,  'The 
La*t  Sup|>er,'  which  was  painted  in  oil  on  the  wall 
in  the  n  tVt  tory  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Santa- 
Maria-d. -Lie-Grade.  He  remained  in  Milan  till 
I5H0,  whin,  on  its  occiqintion  by  the  French,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  and  in  151*12  was  ap|>oiutcd 
architect  and  chief  engineer  to  Cesare  Borgia, 
capta;n-gvneral  of  the  pope's  army.  In  1503, 
b*-  wr^i  employed  by  Si  derini  Gonfalonicre  of 
Florence  to  juaint  one  end  of  the  council  hall  of 
the  Palazzo  Veeohio.  For  this,  L.  only  completed 
the  celebrated  cartoon  called  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Standard;'  another  cartoon  for  n  painting  in  the 
same  apartment,  the  equally  celebrated  design 
called  the  '  Cartoon  of  Pisa.'  having  U'en  executed 
at  the  same  time  by  Michael  Angelo.  He  returned 
to  Milan  in  1506.  In  151 3.  he  visited  Rome  in  the 
train  of  Gmliano  de*  Medici,  who  went  there  to 
aajirt  at  the  coronation  of  his  brother,  I.eo  X. ;  and 
in  1515.  at-eoiujanif-d  Francis  I.  to  Bologna,  where 
be  Mgic.-d  the  concordat  with  I.eo  X.  On  the 
invitation  of  Francis,  he  accompanied  that 
,i  to  France,  in  1516,  along  with  his  pupils 
Salai  and  Melri.  In  bad  health  during  the  whole 
period  he  was  in  France,  he  executed  no  paintings 
there.  l»emg  chiefly  occupied  in  engineering.  His 
dtath  occurml  at  Amlwise,  2d  May  15H>.  The 
genius  of  I*  was  universal :  painting  was  not  his 
wle  occupation.    He  impartea  to  his  works  certain 


|  Trattnto  <irll<i  Piltirm,  has  been  published  in  several 
languages.  The  principal  edition  is  that  published 
at  Pans,  in  folio,  by  Du  Fresne,  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Nicolas  Poussin ;  the  best,  as  regards  the 
text,  was  published  at  Rome  in  1S17.  Mr  llallatu 
says,  in  his  J 'ntr<» iuetion  to  the  LUtraUirr  of  Hurup* : 
'  Le«)nartlo's  gn-ateat  literary  distinction  is  derived 
froin  those  short  fragments  of  his  unpublished  writ- 
ings that  ap|»cared  not  many  year*  since,  and  which, 
aceordiug,  at  least,  to  our  common  estimate  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  like  revelations 
of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind, 
than  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any 
established  Kasi*.  The  discoveries  which  made 
Galileo  and  Kepler  and  Ma  -stlin  and  Mnurohcus 
and  Castelli,  and  other  names  illustrious,  the 
system  of  Cojiernicns,  the  very  theories  of  recent 
geologists,  are  autici|Hited  by  Da  Vinci,  within  the 
compiss  of  a  few  jwges,  not,  perhaj)*,  in  the  most 
precise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclusive  reasoning, 
but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the  awe 
of  preternatural  knowledge.'  The  writings  referred 
to  by  Mr  Ha! lam  were  published  by  Venturi  at 
Paris,  in  1707,  under  tin;  following  title  :  n  mr 
Ir*  ()u<*r«<ji-M  Ph>jiti'-f>-MaUi<  uuitit]uex  tie  L>'<>tair<l  tla 
I'inri,  <irr-r  ihn  Fr>iij}i>enn  firf*  <{/•  nm  Mmnmrntt 
tippnrtf*  d-  P Itnlf.  These  MSS.  were  afterwards 
restored  to  Milan,  where  they  are  still  preserved. 

LEONFO'RTE,  a  Sicilian  town,  in  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  in  a  mountainous  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
surrounded  bv  walls,  and  has  a  pop.  of  11,170 
inhabitants.  "There  is  a  thriving  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
and  grain. 

LEO'NIDAS  I.,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  king  of 
Sparta,  succeeded  his  half  brother,  Cleomencs  I., 
about  4!M  B.C.  When  the  Persian  monarch  Xerxes 
approached  with  an  immense  army,  L.  opposed  him 
at  the  narrow  pass  of  Thennopyke  (480  b.  c.  I  with  a 
force  of  :ttH>  Spartans,  and  rather  more  than  5000 
auxiliaries.  The  Persians  attempted  in  vain  to  win 
over  K  hy  the  promise  of  making  him  ruler  of  the 
whole  of  Gri'ecc  ;  and  when  Xerxes  sent  a  herald 
calling  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the 
Spartan  answered  :  '  Let  him  come  and  take  them.' 
Tne  treachery  of  one  J^phialtes  having  made  it 
impossible  to  bar  any  longer  the  progress  of  the 
fix.-,  L.  and  his  little  band  threw  themselves  on  the 
swarming  myriads,  and  found  a  heroic  death. 

LEONINE  VERSES,  the  name  given  to  tho 
hexameter  and  )>eiitametcr  verses,  common  in  the 
middle  ages,  which  rhymed  at  the  middle  and  end. 
They  wen-  so  named  after  Leoninus,  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  St  Victor,  in  Paris,  alKnit  the  middle  of 
the  12th  c,  or,  as  others  say,  after  Pope  Leo  II.. 
who  was  a  lover  nnd  improver  of  music.  Traces  of 
this  kind  of  versification  appear  here  and  there  in 
the  Roman  poets,  especially  in  Ovid,  in  some  of 
whose  Epistles,  indeed,  they  are  as  common  on  an 
average  as  once  in  every  eight  lines.  Camden  gives 
some  curious  s|iecimens  from  Walter  de  Mapes, 
Michael,  the  Cornish  poet,  and  Dan  Elingham,  a 
monk  of  Linton.  The  story  of  the  Jew  who,  having 
fallen  into  a  refuse-pit  on  Saturday,  would  not  be 
hclj>ed  out,  because  it  was  Am  Sabbath,  while  the 
Christian,  who  offered  him  assistance,  refused  to  do 
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so  MBf  day,  became  it  was  /<«,  has  boon  thrown  iuto 
Leonine  vi  rsc  as  follows  : 


Tcnde  nianus  Salomon,  ego  to  dc  stercore  (oftam  ; 
Sahbata  nostra  rti'o,  dc  stercore  surge  re  *|"/o. 
Sabhata  nostra  quidrm  Salomon  Ctdebntbis  ibidem. 

Leonine  verse  is  not  uncommon  in  English  poetry, 
c.  g.  : 

A  re  thuja  from  her  couch  of  mote* 

In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. 

From  peak  and  from  rrmj,  with  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

LEOPARD  (F>Ha  troponin*),  one  of  the  larger 
FAhlas  (({.v.),  now  generally  sup|>osed  to  lie  identical 
with  the  panther  {F.  pardus),  although  by  some 
they  are  regarded  as  varieties,  and  others  still  sup- 
pose  them  to  lie  distinct  sj>ecies.  Great  confusion 
has  prevailed  in  the  nomenclature  ;  the  j*intJt>-r  and 
parditU*  of  the  ancients  are  not  certainly  known  ; 
the  jaguar  was  erroneously  descril>cd  as  the  panther 
by  Buffon  ;  the  puma  is  often  called  panther  in 


Leopard  (FdU  leopardiu). 

America  ;  the  L.  is  known  by  the  name  of  tiger  in 
Africa;  and  as  Sir  J.  K.  Tenneut  tells  us,  it  is  by 
mistake  often  called  cheetah  in  Ceylon.  Supposing 
the  L  and  panther  to  Iks  one  sjiecies,  we  may 
describe  it  as  characterised  by  a  peculiar  graceful- 
ness, slendcrncss  and  flexibility  of  form,  with  a  very 
long  tail,  ami  spotted  fur,  the  spits  being  arranged 
in  numerous  rows  along  the  hides,  and  each  spot  com- 
posed of  live  or  six  small  sjiots  arranged  in  a  circle 
or  rosette.  The  general  colour  is  yellowish  ;  the 
low  er  parts  lighter ;  the  sp>ts  darker  than  the  general 
colour  of  the  fur.  The  L.  is  extremely  agile,  and  p>s- 
ses+es  the  jM»wer  of  leaping  and  abo  that  of  climbing 
trees  in  great  perfection.  It  haunts  wooded  places, 
and  is  seldom  to  Ik;  found  in  open  regions  of  long 
grass,  like  the  tiger.  When  pursued,  it  takes  refuge, 
if  possible,  in  a  tree,  and.  if  hard  pressed,  springs 
down  on  its  assailants.  It  is  cunning,  r.nd  adopts 
devices  similar  to  those  of  the  fox  for  carrying  on 
its  depredation*,  and  concealing  its  place  of  retreat. 
Deer  and  antelo[ies  are  its  habitual  prey;  but  it  is 
equally  ready  to  feed  on  pi-s,  poultry,  or  whatever 
in  iv  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm  or  village. 
Tli"  si/.e  and  strength  of  the  L.  render  it  as  danger- 
ous to  man  as  any  of  the  Felidie  ;  but  it  generally 
seems  to  dread  and  flee  from  man,  unless  assailed 
It  is  very  c  apable  of  domestication. 

LEOPARD,  in  Heraldry.  The  leopard  has  been 
described  by  some  heralds  as  the  issue  of  the  pan  I 
and  lioness;  and  the  circumstance  that  such  hybrids 
are  unproductive,  is  assigned  as  a  n-asou  for  appro- 
priating that  animal  to  the  armorial  ensigns  of 
abbots  and  abbesses.  However,  the  representations 
of  leopanls,  at  least  in  English  heraldry,  are  so 
exactly  like  those  of  the  lion  passant  ganlant  that 
it  has  necti  made  a  question  whether  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  two,  and  it  has  more 


I  especially  been  a  keenly  contested  i  oii,t  whether 
the  three  animals  in  the  royal  escutcheon  of  Englaii-l 
,  were  lions  or  leopanls.    In  early  times,  we  riiul 
!  them  blazoned  in  Ijoth  ways,  aud  the  true  solution 
of  the  i/mtttitj  r-stitit  seems  to  In?,  that  at  one  period, 
the  heraldic  leopanl  came  to  l>e  considered  aa  a 
men"  synonym  for  the  lion  passant  ganlant.  though 
the  two  animals  were  originally  n  ganled  as  distinct. 
In  the  infancy  of  heraldry,  before  distinctive  appel- 
lations were  invented  for  the  different  attitudes 
of  animals,  it  was  customary  to  draw  a  lion  in 
the  attitude  since  called  ranijwuit,  and  a  leopard  as 
| (assail t  ganlant.     This  difference  of  pisition  suffi- 
ciently indicating  which  animal  was  meant,  they 
were  otherwise  similarly  represented,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  the  spits  of  the  leopanl.  By 
and  by,  as  coats  of  armour  were  multiplied,  it 
became  necessary  to  difference  them  by  varying  the 
position  of  the  animals  depicted  ;  and  the  hlazont-rs 
of  those  days,  thinkiug  more  of  attitude  than  of 
zoology,  had  recourse  to  a  compromise  in  their 
nomenclature.    The  lion  was  naturally  supj>o3e«.i 
to  lie  rampant  and  in  profile,  the  leopanl  passant 
ganlant    When  the  conventional  animal  that  might 
stand  for  either  w  as  passant  and  in  profile,  he  was 
designed  a  llnndat/xintfi  ;  and  when  rampant  ganlant, 
he  was  a  kopard-lionut'.    The  king  of  beast*  was 
very  early  assumed  as  his  appropriate  insignia  by 
the  sovereign  of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  sovereigns 
of  other  countries  in  Western  Europe.    The  lion 
was  at  first  Isjnie  singly,  and  his  natural  attitude, 
like  that  of  other  lions,  was  considered  to  be 
rampant    But  when  a  second  and  thinl  lion  were 
added,  it  became  less  convenient  to  draw  them 
in  the   rani  pint  attitude,  and  the  lions  became 
lions  Ieoparde  or  passant,  as  seen  in  the  seal  of 
King  John  ;  a  further  change  of  position  to  passant 
ganlant  made  them  licraldically  leopards.  Edward 
III.,  lidwanl  the  Black  Prince,  and  Richard  [L, 
speak  of  their  crest  of  the  leopard.    Nicholas  Serby 
was  designated   Leopinl  Herald  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
15th  c.  that  the  lions  of  England  regained  their 
original  name. 

Though  leopards,  prop-rly  so  called,  handy  occur 
in  English  heraldry,  having  passed  into  lious 
passant  ganlant,  their  heads  or  faces  are  occasionally 
liorne.  If  no  part  of  the  neck  is  shewn,  the  proper 
blazon  is  a  leopanl's  face  ;  if  a  portion  of  the  neck  is 
drawn,  it  is  a  leopard's  head,  erased  or  coitped, 
according  as  it  is  cut  off  evenly  or  with  a  jagged 
edge. 

LIjOPARDI,  CfiAioMo  (,'oiNT,  a  modern  p>et 
and  classical  scholar  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Pccanati, 
a  tow  n  in  the  march  of  Ancona,  on  the  29th  June 
17!'S.  Without  the  aid  of  instructors,  L,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  had  attained  to  a  degree  of 
classical  scholarship  almost  marvellous.  Latin  and 
Ureek  he  mastered  as  his  own  mother- tongue,  and 
OOm posed  some  of  hi*  philological  criticisms  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Viterlsi.  Shortly 
after,  he  departed  from  his  secluded  home  for 
Home,  where  he  won  the  friendship  of  several  cele- 
brated men,  amongst  others,  of  Niebuhr,  who  was 
deputed  to  offer  him  the  chair  of  (ireek  philosophy, 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  which  he  declined.  Ill 
health  acting  on  the  temperament  characteristic  of 
genius,  seems  to  have  east  a  gloom  over  his  spirit, 
w  hich  deeply  tinged  his  general  impressions  of  men 
and  things.  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  his  native 
place,  his  health  grew  seriously  impaired,  from  the 
ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  varied  studies. 
He  linallv  took  up  his  abode  in  Florence,  where  he 
published  his  admired  ConsOHt  and  other  work* 
amidst  a  conflict  with   failing   health,  st 
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finances,  and  deep  desjiondeney.  In  this  hitter 
crisis  oi  his  life,  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  with 
the  historian  Antonio  Ranicri  ;  ami  bv  the  delicate 
and  incessant  cares  of  Itanieri  ami  his  Kilter,  the 
shattered,  suffering  jioet  was  shielded  to  the  bow 
of  hi*  death.  From  this  period,  a  sensible  softening 
of  s]>ir)t  l*>caine  manifeat  in  his  writings  ;  it  seemed 
a*  if  the  poet  had  learned  to  value  and  cling  to 
life  and  friend-*  only  when  summoned  to  relinquish 
Iwth.  He  died  in  his  friend's  amis  at  Naples, 
14th  June  1S37.  at  the  age  of  39.  His  remains  lie 
in  a  small  church  at  Posilippo.  The  works  of 
L  are  all  more  or  less  the  relies  of  his  morbid, 
desponding  mind.  They  are  remarkable  for  origin- 
ality, vigonr,  and  elegance  of  style.  His  collected 
works  were  published  in  1S19,  by  Le  Monnicr,  at 
Florence,  under  the  title  of  Vrrsl  «  Pnme  iii  Viacomo 
Lfopardi.  His  Italian  love-sonnets  are  full  of  fire 
and  grace ;  and  his  ingenious  imitations  of  the 
antique  form  of  composition,  written  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  were  so  perfect,  as  to  1*'  mistaken  l.y  many 
for  genuine  long  lost  gems  of  classical  literature. 

LEOPOLD  L,  ffEOROK  ("itmsTiAV  Fnr.DKRtCK, 
Kin::  of  the  Belgians,  son  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coborg,  was  l«)rn  16th  Decemlier  17i*0.  He  received 
an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  education,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  studies  had  the  reputation  of 
Wing  one  of  the  best  informed  princes  in  Europe. 
The  marriage  of  his  sister  Juliana  with  the  <  J  rand 
Duke  Const  an  tine  having  closely  allied  the  House 
of  Saxe-Coburg  with  the  itnjierial  family  of  Russia, 
he  became  a  general  in  the  Russian  army  ;  but  the 
menaces  of  Napoleon  eomjielled  him,  in  1810,  to 
resign  his  commission.  He  afterwanls  a.'ain  joined 
the  Russian  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Leipzig,  and  Kulm.  Having 
visited  Kngland  after  the  peace  of  181.1,  he  won  the 
affections  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heiress  of 
the  throne.  L.  was  now  naturalised  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1  SI G.  and  received  an  annual  pension 
of  £50,000,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Kendal  The 
marriage  k*»k  place  on  '2d  May  I81ti  ;  but  the 
princess  died  in  childbed  on  5th  November  181", 
ami  her  child  did  not  survive.  Prince  Leopdd  now 
lived  in  complete  retirement,  sometimes  in  London, 
ami  sometimes  at  his  seat  of »  laremont  He  receive*!, 
in  February  1830.  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Greece, 
and  at  tir.st  favourably  entertained  the  pro|M>sal, 
but  afterwards  rejected  it,  liccause  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Greeks  with  the  arrangements  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  (treat  Powers.  In  June  18.11, 
he  was  elected,  by  a  National  Congress,  king  of  the 
Belgians,  and  oil  '21st  July  of  that  year,  his  inaugura- 
tion took  place  at  Brussels.  In  1832,  he  married 
the  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  Philip]*?, 
King  of  the  French,  who  died  iu  Octolier  1830,  and 
hy  whom  he  has  issue  th<  Crown  Prince  L<  •■:■■<'.  i. 
iiuke  of  Brabant,  another  sun  and  a  daughter.  As 
a  monarch,  he  has  conducted  himself  with  great 
prudence,  firmness,  and  modi  ration,  with  constant 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Belgian  constitution, 
ami  an  evident  anxiety  to  advance  the  national 
welfare. 

LEOPOLD  OF  BABENBEKG  or  BAMBERG, 
the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  which  derived 
its  origin  from  the  Frankidi  kings,  was  the  first 
hereditary  Alarkgraf  of  Austria  1!IS3  A.H.I,  and  his 
descendant*  continued  to  rule  over  that  country 
till  the  line  became  extinct,  in  the  js-rson  of  Fred- 
erick the  Warlike,  in  1240.  This  family  played  an 
unpirtant  part  iu  tbcGuelph  and  Ghibclline  conflicts 
of  the  12th  c,  and  obtained  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
in  11. 'ft,  on  the  reliellion  of  Henry  the  Proud,  but 
after  a  long  conflict  with  his  son,  Henry  the  Lion, 
was  eomjielled  to  resign  it  to  that  prince  in  1  158. 


LEPA'NTO  (ancient  Xaupa'etiu),  now  called  hy 
the  Greeks  E/xirto,  the  chief  town  of  the  eparchy 
of  the  same  name,  iu  the  province  of  .Etolia- 
Aearnnnia  in  Greece,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lc]«anto,  25  miles  east  of  Misso- 
longhi.  The  town,  which  is  ill  built,  and  has  a 
miserable  appearance,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
ami  has  an  excellent  jiort.  Pop.  2000.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  given  by  the  Greek  cm|**rurs 
of  the  East  to  the  Venetians,  who  fortified  it  so 
strongly,  that  in  1477,  it  stood  a  siege  of  four 
months  by  30,000  Turks,  and  was  only  taken  in 
1409  bv  Bajnzct  II.,  at  the  head  of  150,000  men. 
Near  L,  t< » ik  place  the  celebrated  naval  battle 
lietwccn  the  Turks  and  Ciiristi.uis  in  1371.  in  which 
the  latter,  commanded  by  Hon  John  of  Austria, 
(q.  v.),  achieved  a  decisive  victory. 

LEPIDODE  NDKON,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants, 
abundant  in  the  coal  measures.  Sumo  sjscies  were 
of  small  size,  but  the  greater  number  were  large 
trees,  40  or  30  feet  long,  and  more  than  4  feet  in 
diameter.  They  taper  upwards,  and  branch  gene- 
rally in  a  dichotomous  manner.     The  surface  is 


Lepidodcndron. 

either  covered  with  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  scale- 
like leaves,  nr  marked  with  lozenge-shaped  sjiaces — 
the  sears  of  the  fallen  leaves  arranged  in  a  spiral 
manner.  The  leaves  which  are  found  separated 
from  but  associated  with  the  trunks,  have  been 
placed  in  a  provisional  genus  under  the  name  of 
LepidopkyUum.  The  fruits  are  elongated,  cylin- 
drical Issues,  cnmi*ised  of  a  conical  axis,  around 
which  a  great  quantity  of  wales  are  c  nupactly 
imbricated. 

Brogniart  and  J.  D.  Hooker  consider  that  Lepido- 
dendra  are  gigantic  Lycopod*.  Their  modern  repre- 
sentatives would  thus'  be  a  class  of  small,  generally 
creeping,  muss-like  plants,  the  largest  not  lning 
ni4.1T  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  hi  their  form 
and  in  the  structure  of  their  fruit,  they  certainly 
approach  them  more  m  arly  than  any  other  living 
plants  ;  Lindley,  however,  sees  in  the  Conifene,  and 
especially  in  tin-  Norfolk  Island  pines,  the  closest 
resemblances  to  this  ancient  class  of  plants. 

LEPIDO'PTERA  |Gr.  scaly-winged),  an  order  of 
insects,  undergoing  complete  metamorphosis,  having 
the  mouth  in  their  perfect  state  exclusively  adapted 
for  sucking,  and  further  characterised  by  four  mem- 
branous wings  covered  with  minute,  closely  set 
scales.  The  order  contains  a  vast  number  of  siwcies, 
abounding  chiefly  in  warm  climates;  but  the  British 
species  alone  are  about  two  thousand.  The  L.  are 
very  naturally  divided  into  three  great  sections— 
Diurna,  (Wpimrularifi,  and  Xocturna,  so  named 
because  almost  all  those  of  the  first  section  are  to  bo 
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seen  on  wing  only  during  the  day,  those  of  the 
second  uinn  generally  during  the  twilight,  whilst 
those  of  the  third  are  more  nocturnal ;  their  popular 
designations  respectively  being  BrTTERFi.iKK,  Hawk- 
MOTH!*,  and  Moth 8.  See  these  heads.  Among  the 
L.  nre  include<l  many  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  inse  t*,  with  colours  as  exquisitely  varied  as 
they  are  brilliant;  there  are  also  many  -  particu- 
larly among  the  moths— of  small  size  and  sol>cr 
hue,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  denied  the  praise  of 
beauty.  The  difference  between  the  larva?  and  the 
l>erfe<-t  insects  in  food,  structure,  and  habit*,  is  very  ' 
wonderful.  The  larvas  are  described  in  the  article 
Cater ri i.i. a K,  the  puiwo  in  Chrysalis.  The  perfect 
insect  feeds  only  on  tne  nectareous  juices  of  plants. 
The  prinei|«al  organs  of  the  mouth  are  the  niaritlrr, 
the  mandibles  and  labrum  being  reduced  to  mere 
rudiments  ;  and  the  maxilhs  appear  in  the  form  of  J 
two  long  slender  filaments,  which  combine  to  form 
a  proboscis  or  trunk,  spirally  rolled  up  when  not  1 
in  use.  This  trunk  is  capable  of  great  variety  of  I 
movement,  nnd  is  <if  extremely  delicate  structure. 
— The  scales  of  the  wings  are  of  very  various  forms, 
but  with  a  general  similarity.  Some  of  them  are  j 
figured  in  the  article  Bctte'hpi.y.  The  wings  are 
generally  large,  and  are  not  folded  when  at  rest. 
The  three  te  gmenta  of  the  thorax  are  much  uniU-d. 
The  nlxlomeii  has  neither  sting  nor  ovipositor.  None  i 
of  the  L.  form  aotiWiV*,  although  great  numbers 
arc  often  found  together.  .Silk  is  the  product  of 
some  of  thein. 

LEPIUOSIREN  (or  Piotopttru*),  a  very  remark- 
able genus  of  animals,  one  of  the  connecting  links 
l>etween  Amphibia  (or  Batrachia)  and  Fishes,  nnd 
ranked  by  some  naturalists  with  the  f'irmer,  and  by 
some  with  the  latter.  Owen  strenuously  maintains 
the  proj>or  jilace  of  this  genus  to  ln>  among  fishes. 
There  arc  several  sjiecies  of  L.,  of  which  the  l>est 
known  is  L.  annedan*,  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Gambia.  It  is  al>out  a  foot  long. 
The  bones  are  very  soft  and  cartilaginous,  or  even 
gelatinous,  except  those  of  the  head,  which  resemble 
in  substance  those  of  osseous  fishes.  The  scales  are 
cycloid.    The  dentition  is  very  remarkable.  The 
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jaws  are  furnished  with  an  undulating  ribl>on  of 
bone,  covered  with  enamel,  the  undulations  of  the 
uojkt  and  lower  jaw  adapted  to  each  other,  ami 
along  the  edges  are  small  sharp  teeth.  There  are 
free  filamentary  gills  situated  under  gill-covers,  as 
in  osseous  fishes,  but  two  of  the  arterial  arches, 
which  ordinarily  supply  the  gills  of  fishes  with 
blood,  are  represented  in  L.  by  trunks,  which 
proceed  to  the  double  air-bladder,  and  minify  over 
its  cellular  surface,  so  that  the  air- bladder,  having  a 
communication  with  the  mouth,  is  capable  of  serving 
to  a  certain  extent  the  purposes  of  lungs,  and  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  sustain  a  ternid  existence 
during  the  dry  season  in  mud,  in  which  it  forms 
for  itself  a  kind  of  nest,  which  has  lieen  likened  to 
the  cocoon  of  an  insect,  by  means  of  a  mucous 
secretion  from  its  body.  Specimens  of  L.  annrrtnn* 
have  sometimes  l«eeti  brought  from  Africa  with 
plants,  among  the  roots  of  which  they  had  taken  up 
their  residence.  Numerous  sjieciuicns  have  been 
kept  alive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  L<ndon  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  their  habits  have  Wen 
carefully  studied.    They  do  not  seem  to  need  the 


annual  period  of  torpidity,  for  which,  as  forc-d  ujn>n 
them  in  their  native  country,  they  are  so  well  pre- 
pared. They  readily  eat  any  kind  of  animal  food  : 
frogs  are  particularly  acceptable  ;  and  when  pi  acini 
in  the  same  tank  witli  gold-fishes,  they  kill  them  hy 
a  single  bite  cb>s-.  to  the  pectoral  fins,  approaching 
them  froiu  below,  biting  out  the  piece,  and  of  ton 
eating  no  more  of  the  fish  than  that  one  bite.  In 
its  native  country,  the  flesh  of  the  L.  is  much 
esteemed. 

LE'PIDUS,  an  illustrious  Roman  family  of  the 
ancient  -Kniilian  gen*.  It  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance in  history  alxuit  the  beginning  of  tne  3d 
c.  before  Christ ;  and  was  long  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  patrician  order,  reckoning 
among  its  members  many  who  held  the  greatest 
dignities  in  the  state,  consuls,  augurs,  pr.t-tons 
military  tribuuea,  censors,  and  heads  of  the  priest- 
hood. It  disappears  abont  the  close  of  the  1st 
c.  A. I).  The  only  individual,  however,  who  requires 
special  mention,  and  that  not  Jiccause  of  his 
talents,  but  because  of  the  important  event*  in 
which  ho  took  a  part,  is  Mawts  .Ewn.tt  s  L., 
who,  when  war  broke  out  (4fl  n.  c.)  lietween  <'.e«ar 
and  Poni|M.\v,  declare*  1  for  Cesar,  who  appointed 
him,  during  his  own  absence  in  Spain,  Pit  later  of 
Rome,  a  Mat/utsr  E'piihun  (47  H.C.),  and  his  col- 
league in  the  consulate  (4i>  R.  c).  He  afterwards 
Bup|>orted  Anteuy,  and  became  one  of  the  trium- 
virate with  Oetavianus  ami  Antony;  but  his  weak- 
ness of  character,  and  want  Iwth  of  military  talents 
and  of  statesmanship  made  him  of  very  inferior 
im|K»rtance  to  the  other  two,  who  assigned  him 
Africa  as  his  province  (4<l — li9  B.C.).  After  the 
defeat  of  Kexttis  l'ompeius,  he  thought  to  liave 
maintained  himself  in  Sicily  agaiust  Octaviau,  but 
his  soldiers  deserted  him,  and  went  over  to  his  rival, 
who.  however,  allowed  him  to  retain  his  wealth  and 
the  dignity  of  jiontifex  maxim ua.    He  died  13  n.C. 

LE'PORID.tt.    See  Hare. 

LEPRA  is  a  Greek  term  which  is  now  generally 
employed  by  medical  writers  to  designate  a  scaly 
affection  of  the  skin.  These  scales  occur  in  circular 
patches  of  a  grayish  colonr,  with  a  red.  slightly 
elevated  margin.  If  the  scales  fall  off  or  are 
removed,  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  red  and  shining, 
and  new  scales  rapidly  form.  The  patches  vary  in 
size,  l«eing  often  altout  an  inch  in  diameter,  ami 
sometimes  much  larger.  Lepra  most  commonly 
occurs  on  the  liml>»,  and  especially  on  those  parts 
where  the  bones  nre  most  thinly  covered.  Its 
duration  is  uncertain,  and  if  not  interrupted  by 
treatment,  it  will  frequently  continue  for  years, 
without  materially  affecting  the  general  health.  It 
is  not  contagious.  The  local  application  of  tar 
ointment,  or  the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  will 
sometimes  remove  it.  If  it  does  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  small  doses  of  Fowler's  Arsenical  Solu- 
tion (three  to  five  minims)  may  be  prc*eril>ed,  twice 
or  thrice  a  ilay,  either  in  wnter  or  in  the  decoction 
of  dulcamara,  which  is  snp|H>sed  to  be  specially 
beneficial  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 

LEPROSY.  This  term  has  l>ccnvery  vaguely  ust-d 
Inith  by  medical  and  other  writers  ;  we  shall  here 
restrict  it  to  the  Lepm  tnbrrcultmt,  as  it  appears  to 
have  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages  and  down  to 
modern  times  in  Euroj^,  and  as  it  is  now  met  with 
in  various  warm  climates ;  the  scaly  variety,  which 
in  reality  is  a  (n'rh-ctly  separate  disease,  lacing 
noticed  in  the  article  Lepra.  The  affection  here 
discussed  is  identical  with  the  efrphantiaru  of  the 
Grrrk*,  and  the  iV/»m  <;/"  t/it  Arah'vtn*,  while  it  is 
altogether  different  from  the  clrp/„in'i>i*i*  of  the 
A  nihittn*,  and  the  Upra  if  the  Greek*,  which  latter 
is  the  Kafy  Upru  of  our  own  day. 
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The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  leprosy  are 
summed  up  by  l>r  Copland  in  his  Medical  Dic- 
ti.**iry  as  follow:  'Dusky  red  or  livid  tubercles 
of  tm-ious  size*  on  the  face,  ears,  and  extremities ; 
thickvne-d  or  rugose  state  of  the  skin,  a  diminution 
erf  its  sensibility,  and  falling  off  of  tho  hair,  except- 
ing that  of  the  scalp ;  hoarse,  nasal,  or  lost  voice ; 
k ;  ulcerations  of  the  surface  and  extreme  fo'tor.' 
tubercles  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
olive.  Of  all  parts,  the  face  is  particularly 
and  especially  the  nose  and  ears. 
The  leprosy  of  Iceland,  described  by  Dr  (now  Sir 
Hf-nry)  Holland  and  others,  that  of  tho  Faroe  and 
Sktrtland.  Inlands,  described  by  Dr  Edmonston  and 
others,  and  that  still  met  with  in  Africa,  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  many  tropical  islands, 
■re  all  identical  with  the  disease  now  described — 
the  k-prrwy  of  the  middle  ages. 

Closely  allied  to  it,  and  often  confounded  with  it, 
are:  1.  The  Lepra  Ana-tUienaca  of  Winterbottom, 
Copland,  and  others,  which  is  characterised  by 
raiiArkable  absence  of  sensibility  of  the  general 
surface,  by  comparative  smoothness  of  the  skin,  and 
uWration  and  falling  off  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
The  cases  recorded  by  Winterbottom  and  Copland 
were         in  Africa. 

£.  The  JricUh  Ltprosy,  regarding  which  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  term  leprosy  (or  Emit  in 
the  Hebrew)  was  probably  applied  by  the  priests  to 
various  cutaneous  affections,  particularly  those  which 
w*re  of  a  chronic  and  contagious  nature.  4  It  is 
probable,"  says  Dr  Copland.  '  that  framrxesia  or  the 
yaws  (a  tuberculous  disease)  was  one  of  these,  as 
well  as  other  inveterate  cutaneous  maladies  arising 
from  th>;  modes  of  living,  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  that  these  maladies  have  changed 
their  characters,  owing  to  changes  in  the  nature  and 
combinations  of  their  exciting  causes.1 

Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  causes  of 
this  disease.  The  investigations  of  Mr  Stewart  at 
Tranqnebar.  where  it  is  very  prevalent,  led  him  to 
conclude:  1.  That  women  are  leas  liable  to  this 
malady  than  men ;  2.  That  it  is  hereditary ;  a 
That  its  coutakriousnesa  is  extremely  problematical; 
4.  That  a  fish-diet  is  found  to  render  every 
symptom  worse  ;  5.  That  j»oor  living,  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  expire  to  cold  and  damp,  are 
constant  attendants  on  this  affliction.  Dr  Copland 
asmr*^  its  origin  to  the  use  of  semi  putrid  meat  and 
fish,  and  of  rancid  oils;  to  insuhVient  vegetable 
food  ;  and  to  the  contact  of  matter  discharged  from 
leprous  sores. 

The  disease  may  continue  without  causing  death 
far  many  years.  When  it  is  far  advanced,  it  is 
probably  incurable,  and  even  in  the  early  stages, 
h>  cure  is  uncertain.  Probably  such  alterative 
medicines  as  corrosive  sublimate  and  arscnious  acid 
in  minute  dimes  are  the  most  likely  to  be  of  sen-ice. 
Stlphur  fumigating  baths,  and  various  medicated 
water-baths,  have  also  been  recommended. 

LEPSICS.  Kaiii.  Rich.,  a  distinguished  German 
investigator  <>f  Egyptian  antiquities,  was  birn  at 
Ssumborg.  i*frth  T)ecem)>cr  1813.  HiB  father,  an 
advocate  and  magistrate  there,  was  a  zealous  anti- 
quary, and  published  many  works  on  tho  antiquities 
r>f  that  part  of  Germany.  The  younger  L.  studied 
it  Leipzig,  ('.ittingen,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  His  first 
work  wjm  bis  />«>  Pa/aographie  als  Mitttl  tier 
(BerL  1834),  for  which  he  obtained 
the  Vulney  prize  of  the  French  Institute.  This 
was  followed  by  works  on  tho  most  ancient 
alpha! >ets  and  other  kindred  subjects.  In  183C, 
he  associated  himself  intimately  with  Bunsen  at 
Borne,  and  eagerly  prosecuted  his  favourite  studies 
Between  1834  and  1842,  ho  published  his 


Ltttre  (I  M.  RotelHni  avr  t  Alphabet  hilroglyphiqu* 
(Home),  and  a  miml>er  of  dissertations  on  the 
monuments  of  Egyptian  art  and  their  geueral 
architectural  style,  which  were  inserted  in  tho 
TrtinsncHoiit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  He 
also  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Etrurian  and  Oscan  languages,  the  remains  of 
which  he  published  in  his  /tiscripfioiit*  L'mbricaet 
Osce  (Leip.  1841),  and  other  works.  Tn  184*2,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  antiquarian  expedi- 
tion sent  to  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  ordinary  professor 
in  Berlin.  He  now  began  to  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  Egyptian  researches,  in  his 
DcnkmdUr  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopien  (in  folio, 
1853—1857),  a  magnificent  work,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  kiug  of  Prussia.  His  Chronofogu' 
dir  Atgyptrr  (vol.  i.  Bcrl.  1849),  anil  £VVr  dt.n 
Aeijypt.  G(xU>  rlr>;«,  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  earlier  parts  of 
Egyptian  history.  He  has  connected  with  the  study 
of  the  more  familiar  departments  of  Egyptian  arche- 
ology, the  investigation  of  tho  languages,  history, 
and  monuments  of  the  regions  further  up  the  Nile, 
His  Brlf/f.  an*  Avjuptrn,  Aeffiiopiert,  und  der  Halh- 
insel  dt*  Sinai  (Berl.  1852),  tV<er  riniyr  Ergebniste 
der  Ae<ptpti»clu-n  Denbnabr,  &,c  (1853),  and  Das 
aOftemrine  liBffuutuchg  AljAabet  (1855),  are  also 
valuable  works. 

LEPTOSPE'RMUM.agonus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c,  of  the  natural 
order  MyrUtcnr,  sub-order  Leptotpermea:  They  are 
evergreen,  with  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  myrtles.  Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Tea- 
TKKE,  as  L.  Ititigtrum,  Ij.  bo  ecu  turn,  L.  ficruonum, 
and  L.  grandijiorum,  because  the  leaves  have  been 
used  as  a  sulwtitute  for  tea.  L.  troparium  is  some- 
times called  the  AVw  Zealand  Tea-plant,  sometimes 
the  Broom-trr*  or  Dogu-txxt-trrf.  It  is  common 
both  in  New  Zealand  ami  Australia.  Captain  Cook's 
crew  used  its  leaves  for  tea.  They  have  a  pleasant 
Bmell  when  fresh.  Beer  brewed  with  them  acquires 
a  pleasant  flavour. 

LE'RICI.  a  town  and  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
SjK>7ja,  which  has  recently  gained  celebrity  by  the 
imprisonment  of  Garibaldi  within  its  fortress.  Pop. 
5217.  The  port  is  frequented  by  numerous  vi-sscls  ; 
the  town  is  walled,  and  protected  by  a  castle.  In 
the  11th  and  Pith  centuries,  L.  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  Pisa,  when  it  Mas  strongly  fortified 
against  the  rival  states  of  Lucca  and  ilenoa.  At 
L,  the  famous  transfer  of  Andrea  Doria's  services 
from  Francis  I.  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  took 
place. 

LE'RIDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Segre,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ebro.  about  KM)  miles  west  north-west  of 
Barcelona.  It  is  built  |«xrtly  on  a  plain  and  partly 
on  an  eminence.  The  town — which  is  inqmrtant 
in  a  military  point  of  view—  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  a  wet  fosse,  and  commanded  by  the  citadel.  It 
is  a  gloomy  labyrinth  of  mean-looking  streets.  The 
castle  has  an  old  cathedral  attached  to  it  of  the  13th 
c.;  the  town,  a  new  and  imposing  one  of  the  18th 
century.  I*  carries  on  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  leather,  glass,  and  gunjK>wder.    Pop.  19.581. 

L.  is  probably  the  Celtiherian  lltrrda.  In  the 
neighbouring  plain,  Scipio  Africanus  defeated 
Hanno,  and  at  a  later  period  Ca?sar,  the  lieutenants 
of  Pompey.    A  council  was  held  at  L.  564  A.  p. 

LERNE'ADA,  an  order  of  Crustacea,  having  the 
mouth  formed  for  suction  alone,  and  in  organisation 
very  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  crustaceans,  so  that 
the  genus  Lrrncea,  from  which  the  order  derives 
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its  name,  wu  placed  even  by  Cuvier  not  among 
crustaceans,  hut  Jintozod.  The  true  relations  of 
these  creatures,  however,  after  having  been  rendered 
probable  by  others,  were  finally  demonstrated  by 
Von  Nordmann.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is 
that,  when  young,  they  resemble  the  higher  crus- 
taceans much  more  than  in  their  mature  state  ; 
having  then  organs  for  swimming,  which  they  are 
capable  of  doing  with  great  agility,  and  eyes-  or  an 
eye  as  in  Cyclops,  to  which  they  exhibit  much 
general  resemblance  ;  whilst,  when  mature,  they  are 
fixed  to  a  single  spot,  as  parasites  on  fishes,  and  are 
destitute  both  of  eyes  and  of  organs  of  locomotion. 
The  number  of  the  L.  is  very  great,  each  kind  of  fish 
having  apparently  its  own  peculiar  8]>ccic8  of  para- 
site. Some  of  them  adhere  to  the  eyes  of  fishes, 
which  they  render  blind,  some  to  the  gills,  some 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  such  parasites  of  the  tunny  and 
sword-fish,  and  Aristotle  mentions  them  as  causing 
great  annoyance  to  the  fishes  infested  by  them. 
The  L.  assume  in  their  mature  state  very  various 
and  grotesque  forms. 

LEROY  DE  SAINT  ARNAUD,  Jacques,  a 
French  marshal  of  the  second  Empire,  was  Imrn 
at  Paris,  20th  August  1801,  entered  the  army  in 
1816,  but  found  it  necessary  more  than  once  to 
leave  it,  so  that,  in  1831,  after  a  laj«e  of  fifteen 
years,  he  was  only  a  lieutenant  In  1837,  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  foreign  legion,  and  first 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  African  wars.  The  valour 
he  exhibited  at  the  siege  of  Constantine  won  him 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  Honour.  In  1840,  he 
became  a  eftrf  de  batnillon  ;  in  1842,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  and  in  1844,  a  colonel.  During  the  rising 
of  the  desert  tril»es  under  Bou-M.va,  Colonel  L.  de 
St  A.  signalised  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column 
placed  under  his  orders,  minced  the  Dahra  to 
subjection,  and  made  Bou-Maza  a  prisoner.  On 
the  termination  of  the  campaign,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In 
1S47.  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  field-marshal ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1851  carried  on  a  bloody 
but  successful  warfare  with  the  Kabyles.  He  was 
now  appointed  a  general  of  division.  At  this  period, 
Louis  NajKtleon  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  resolute  and 
unscrupulous  accomplices ;  and  accordingly,  al>out 
the  Ifeginnin;;  of  autumn,  L  de  St  A.  apjie.arcd  in 
Pari*,  and  was  immediately  apjiointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  division  of  the  city  forces.  On 
the  20th  Octolier  he  became  war  minister,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  amp  <T Nat  of  2d  December, 
and  the  subsequent  massacres  at  the  barricades. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  French 
forces,  and  co-operated  with  Lord  Raglan  in  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  20th  SeptemW.  Ho  died 
nine  days  afterwards,  the  victim  of  an  incurable 
disease. 

LE'RWICK.  a  burgh  of  barony,  chief  town  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  is  situated  on  the  Mainland,  on 
Bressay  Sound,  110  miles  north-east  of  Kirkwall. 
The  town  presents  a  strange  apjiearanee  from  having 
no  regular  streets,  the  only  thoroughfares  lietweeu 
the  houses  licing  l»adly  kept  and  winding  pathways. 
The  harliour  is  "commodious  and  safe.  Pop.  (1801) 
3001.  In  1801.  30-4  vessels,  of  50,742  tons,  entered 
and  chared  the  port.  Fishing  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industry. 

LESAGE,  Alain  Ren<1  a  French  dramatist  and 
novelist,  horn  8th  May  1008,  at  Sarzeau,  now  in 
the  department  of  Morbihan.  and  studied  under 
the  Jesuits.  In  1692,  he  came  to  Paris,  to  pursue 
his  philosophic  and  juristic  studies,  and  to  seek 


employment.  His  personal  qualities  attracted  the 
favourable  regard  of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  offered  him 
her  hand  ;  but  in  1605  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  He  renounced  the  practice 
of  his  professiou  as  an  advocate  to  devote  himself 
to  literature,  and  lived  entirely  by  his  literary- 
labours,  till  the  Abb6  dc  Lyonnc  gave  him  a 
small  peusion  of  600  livres.  Some  of  his  dramatic 
pieces  attained  great  popularity ;  and  in  1709  he 
was  offered  100,000  francs  to  suppress  one  of  them, 
Turotrei,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  financiers  of  the 
time,  but  he  refused  the  offer.  His  comic  novels, 
which  have  never  been  excelled  by  anything  of 
the  same  kind,  won  for  him  a  still  higher  place 
in  literature,  particidarly  Lt  DintJe  B«i(t-'ir,  Les 
Aventurtu  de  Guzman  cTAl/arachf,  and  Gil  Iila* 
«V  Suiitillaue  (2  vols.  Par.  1715),  which  is  univer- 
sally regarded  as  his  master-piece.  He  died  17th 
XovcuiIkt  1747.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1730.  The  novels  above 
named  have  been  translated  into  diff  erent  languages, 
and  Gil  Ilia*,  in  ]>articular,  is  extremely  jiopular 
even  in  translations. 

LE'SBOS.  the  ancient  name  of  an  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  called, 
during  the  middle  ages,  MHylene  (from  its  capital 
citv),  and  hence,  by  the  modern  Greeks,  Milyhn  or 
Mkino,  and  by  the  Turks  MidUlL  It  lies  40  miles 
south-east  of  Lemnos  (q.  v.),  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  which  it  is  distant  only  10  miles  ;  area, 
about  600  square  miles  ;  ix»p.  about  40,000,  of  whom 
from  15,000  to  18,000  are  Turks,  the  rest  are  Greeks. 
L.  is  rather  mountainous,  but  only  one  of  the 
mountains  attains  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  The 
climate  is  salubrious  beyond  that  of  any  other  island 
in  the  .F^gean.  and  the  sod  is  fertile.  Anciently,  it 
was  famous  for  its  wines— Horace  celebrates  the 
inno&ntis  pocula  LrjJ.ii  -  but  the  modern  produce  is 
indifferent.  Its  tigs,  however,  are  excellent ;  but  its 
princqvd  exjwrts  are  oil,  timber,  and  gall-nuts.  The 
chief  town  is  Castro  (q.  v.). — L  was  the  birthplace 
of  Terpander,  Arion,  A  lew  us,  Sappho,  Pittactis, 
Theophrastus,  and  Cratippus. 

LESION,  a  term  in  Scotch  Law  to  denote  injury 
or  prejudice  sustained  by  a  minor  or  by  a  person 
of  weak  capacity,  sufficient  to  be  a  ground  of  action 
to  reduce  or  set  aside  the  deed  which  caused  the 
lesion.    See  Infant. 

LESLIE,  LESLY,  or  LESLEY,  The  Family  of. 
The  first  trace  of  this  Scottish  historical  house 
is  found  between  the  years  1171  and  1199.  when 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the  Garioch,  brother 
of  King  William  the  Lion,  granted  a  charter  to 
Malcolm,  the  son  of  Bartholf,  of  the  land  of  lA>sslyn 
(now  written  Leslie),  a  wild  pastoral  parish  in 
AUrdtenshire.  Bartholf  s  descendants,  taking  their 
surname  from  their  lands  of  I^eslie,  acquired  large 
domains  lie  fore  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  by  marriages 
with  the  heiress  of  Rothes  on  the  Spey,  and  with 
one  of  the  co  heiresses  of  Atarnethy  on  the  Tay. 
Sir  Andrew  of  Leslie  aptiears  as  one  of  the  magnates 
of  Scotland  in  1320,  and  from  this  time  the  family 
figure*  more  or  less  prominently  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Eakls  AM>  Dl'KK  OF  ROTHRK.—  It  became  en- 
nobled in  1457,  when  George  of  Leslie,  of  Rothes, 
and  of  Leslie  upou  Leven  (the  family  hod  transferred 
the  name  of  its  first  possession  in  the  Garioch  to  the 
lands  of  Fethkil,  in  Fife)  was  made  Earl  of  Rothes 
and  Lord  Leslie.  The  third  earl  was  the  father  of 
Norman  Italic,  Master  of  Rothes,  the  chief  actor  in 
the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  fifth  earl, 
although  a  man  of  dissolute  life.distinguished  hincrlf 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Covenanting  leaders.  His 
son,  scarcely  less  able,  though  almost  uueducatcd, 
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became  Ix>rd  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1667,  anil 
in  1680  wa*  created  Duke  of  Rothes,  Marquis  of 
Balhnbreich,  Earl  of  Leslie,  4c.  These  honours, 
bring  limited  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  became 
extinct  upon  his  death  without  male  issue  in  1681. 
Tb*  e.irhiom  of  Rothes  went  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
who*e  descendant,  the  present  Countess  of  Rothes, 
itt  the  sixteenth  who  has  held  the  dignity. 

Earls  or  Leven. —Before  the  family  forsook  its 
first  iwat  in  Aberdeenshire,  it  had  thrown  off 
Nrancbc-s,  some  of  which  still  flourish  there.  The 
thief,  that  of  Balqnhain,  has  given  birth  by  itself 
or  by  its  offshoots  to  several  men  of  mark,  bucIi 
a*  the  learned  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross  (l»orn 
m  1527.  die<i  in  1506),  the  devoted  champion  of 
Mary.  Queen  of  Scuts ;  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  of 
Aorhintoiil,  a  general  in  the  Muscovite  service. 
who  died  governor  of  Smolensko  in  1663 ;  and 
♦rharle*  Leslie,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor, 
author  of  a  Short  Method  icith  the  Dti*t*,  who 
1Ut-d  in  1732.  A  still  more  distinguished  man 
was  Alexander  Leslie,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who, 
bursting  the  trammels  of  illegitimate  birth  and  a 
scanty  education  (he  conld  write  his  name,  but 
nothing  more),  rose  to  be  a  field-marshal  of  Sweden 
under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was 
recalled  to  Scotland  in  1639,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Covenanting  army;  and  in  1641  was  made 
Earl  of  Le-ren  and  Lord  Balgouy.  He  died  in  1661, 
leaving  two  grandchildren,  the  younger  of  whom 
married  the  Earl  of  Melville,  and  left  a  son,  who 
l*«me  third  Earl  of  Levcn  and  second  Earl  of 
Melville.  His  descendant  is  now  eleventh  Earl  of 
Lf-ven  and  tenth  Earl  of  Melville. 

Lords  Ltxpores.—  The  second  son  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Rothes  was  created  Lord  Lindores  in  16<>0. 
The  title  has  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  the 
seventh  lord  in  1775. 

Lords  Newark. — David  Leslie,  fifth  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Lindores,  served  with  distinction  under 
Gustavns  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  returning  to 
Scotland,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  CivU  War, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary 
armr  at  Marston  Moor,  and  surprised  and  routed 
Montrose  at  Philipbaugh.  He  was  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  and  after  ten  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  was  set  at  lil»erty  at 
the  Restoration.  He  was  made  Lord  Newark  in 
16»d,  and  died  in  1682.  The  title  has  been  dormant 
ubcv  th«  death  of  his  great-grandson,  the  fourth 
lonL  in  1701. 

Coons  Leslie,—  Walter  Leslie,  a  younger  son  of 
tht-  House  of  Balqnhain,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  in  1637  was  created  a  count 
cf  the  empire,  as  a  rcwanl  for  his  services  in  the 
ianr<lcr  of  Wallenstein.  He  died  without  issue  in 
1667.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  James, 
a  field  marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  died  in 
1691.  The  title,  it  is  understood,  became  extinct  in 
1S44. 

The  history  of  the  Leslies  was  written  by  Father 
William  Aloysius  Leslie,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
vennd  count,  in  a  large  and  sumptuous  folio  pub- 
ashed  at  Griitz  in  1692,  with  the  title  of  I.aurux 
L'Jt'itM  Explicate.  The  PiUf/re*  of  the  Family  of 
I.oJi*  <>f  Ilalyuhain  was  printed  at  Bakewell  in 
1S61,  for  private  circulation.  Some  histories  of  the 
family  still  remain  in  MS.  One  of  them  boasts 
that  '*  at  one  time  three  Leslies  were  generals  of 
»nnie*i  in  three  kingdoms  —Walter,  Count  Leslie, 
in  Germany ;  Alexander  Leslie,  Earl  of  I  .oven,  in 
Scotland ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  of  Auchintoul, 
la  Muscovy.' 

LESLIE,  Sir  Jons,  a  celebrated  natural  phil- 
osopher, was  born  in  Lvgo,  Fife,  16th  April  1766. 
While  a  boy,  shewing  a  strong  bias  for  the  exact 


sciences,  he  was  sent  to  St  Andrews  University  in 
1779.  In  1785,  he  entered  the  Edinburgh  Divinity 
Hall,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  sciences, 
particularly  chemistry.  In  1788,  he  left  Edinburgh, 
and  after  being  two  years  in  America,  as  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  a  Virginian  planter,  he  returned  to 
London  in  1790.  rrom  that  time  till  1805  he  was 
employed  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Mr  Wedgewood, 
at  Etruria,  Staffordshire,  in  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  contributing  to  the  press,  and  in  making 
ex|>erimental  researches  :  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
were  a  translation  of  Button's  Natural  History 
of  Birth  (1793),  the  invention  of  a  Differential 
Thermometer,  a  Hygrometer,  and  a  Photometer, 
and  the  publication  of  an  Exjterimfntal  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Jfoat  (1804),  a  most 
ingenious  work,  constituting  an  era  iu  the  history 
of  that  branch  of  physical  science,  and  for  which 
the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Rumford 
medals.  In  March  1805,  he  was,  after  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  from  the  Edinburgh  clergy,  elected 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  soon  after  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  Course  of  Mathematics.  In  1810,  L.  invented 
the  process  of  artificial  congelation,  performed  the 
experiment  in  the  following  year  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  in  1813  published  a  full 
explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject ;  subse- 
quently, he  discovered  a  mode  of  freezing  m«'i  - 
enry.  In  1819,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  a  position  lictter  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  genius,  and  in  1823  published  one 
volume  of  Element*  of  Natural  Plulo*<>phy,  never 
completed.  In  1832,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Ciuelphic  Order ;  and  on  NovcmW  3  of 
the  same  year  expired  at  Coates.  a  small  estate 
which  he  had  purchased  near  Largo.  Besides 
the  instruments  above  mentioned,  he  invented  an 
^Ethrioscope,  PyroBcojie,  and  Atmometer,  and  con- 
tributed many  artieh«  to  various  ]icriodicals  on 
Heat,  Light,  Meteorology,  the  Theory  of  Compres- 
sion, Electricity,  Atmospheric  Pressure,  Ac.  His 
last  imjiortant  work  was  his  discourse  on  the  Pro- 
arrta  of  Mathematical  ami  P/njmeal  Science  durinn 
the.  Eighteenth  Cnitury,  which  constitutes  the  fifth 
dissertation  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
BriUtnniea. 

LESLIE,  Charles  Robert,  R.  A.  This  distin- 
guished artist  was  born  in  Ixtndon  in  175*4.  His 
parent*  were  Americans  resilient  there  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  ;  they  went  back  to  America  in  1799, 
taking  with  them  Charles  Rolx-rt  along  with  their 
other  children.  His  father  died  in  18D4,  leaving 
the  family  in  straitened  circumstances.  Young  I*, 
having,  from  infancy,  ln-en  fond  of  drawing,  wished' 
to  be  a  painter  ;  but  his  mother  not  having  tho 
means  of  giving  him  a  painter's  education,  he  was 
liouiul  apprentice  to  Messrs  Bradford  and  lnskecp, 
booksellers  and  publishers  in  Philadelphia.  He  had 
been  three  years  at  his  apprenticeship,  when  he 
managed  to  execute  a  drawing  of  the  popular  actor, 
George  Frederick  Cook.  The  likeness  having  lieen 
pronounced  excellent  by  a  number  of  connoisseurs, 
a  subscription  was  mixed  to  enable  the  rising 
artist  to  study  painting  two  years  in  Europe.  He 
aeconlingly  returned  to  England  in  1811,  ami 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Ho 
seems  at  first  to  have  attempted  subjects  in  what 
is  called  the  classical  style,  together  with  |*irtraits  ; 
but  by  degrees  he  came  to  follow  out  the  bent  of 
his  genius,  and  turn  his  attention  to  works  in  that 
style  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  — viz.,  genre- 
painting  of  the  highest  class.  The  firat  picture 
that  brought  him  into  notice  was  *  Sir  Roger 
do  Coverley  going  to  Church,'  exhibited  in  tho 
Royal  Academy  in  1819.    In  1821,  his  picture  of 
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'  May-day  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  secured 
his  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  ;  and 
'  Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess,'  painted  for  Lonl 
Egremont,  and  exhibited  in  1824,  his  lxrnt  work  (of 
which  there  is  a  repetition  among  the  paintings  of 
the  British  school  bequeathed  by  Mr  Vernon  to 
the  National  Gallery),  obtained  for  him  the  rank 
of  Academician.  After  this,  till  near  the  period  of 
his  death,  there  were  few  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  which  L.  did  not  contribute.  L.'s 
principal  pictures  are  embodiments  of  scenes  from 
the  works  of  many  of  the  most  popular  authors— 
Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Lcsage,  Moliere,  Addison, 
Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Smollett.  Ilia  works  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  English  school ;  and 
though  he  almost  always  executed  repetitions  of  his 
principal  works— a  practice  that  generally  leads  to 
decrease  the  value  of  pictures — bis  pictures  bring 
immense  prices.  Great  power  of  expression,  and  a 
delicate  jierception  of  female  beauty,  arc  the  leading 
points  in  L,'s  pictures.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  his  style  may  bo  objected  to  as  deficient  in 
colour,  and  rather  dry  and  hard  ;  but  the  influence 
of  Newton,  his  talented  compatriot,  led  him  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  works  of  the  Venetian 
masters,  and  impart  greater  richness  to  his  colour- 
ing. Later  in  life,  the  example  of  Constable  inclined 
him  to  strive  at  producing  emparto,  or  fulness  of 
surface,  in  his  pictures.  C  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  military 
academy  of  West  Point,  New  York ;  but  he  gave 
up  this  occupation  after  a  five  months'  residence, 
and  returned  to  England.  In  1848,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
resigned  in  1851.  He  died  in  London  in  May  185ft. 
His  lectures  were  published  in  1815  under  the  title 
of  A  JJandbook  for  Young  Painter* — a  very  sonnd 
and  most  useful  work  on  art.  A  life  of  his  intimate 
friend  and  brother-artist,  Constable,  whose  great 
talent  he  was  the  first  fully  to  appreciate,  was 
published  by  him  in  1845,  and  deservedly  ranks 
with  the  best  writings  of  that  class.  The  Auto- 
biographical Iirrollectiotu  of  Leslie  edited  by  Tom 
Taylor,  Esq.  (LontL  1860),  is  a  very  interesting 
book. 

LESSING,  Gorrnoi.D  ErifRAiM,  an  illustrious 
German  author  and  literary  reformer,  was  lw>rn 
January  22,  1729,  at  Kamcnz,  in  Saxon  Upjier 
Lusatia,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
highest  orthodox  Lutheran  school  After  spending 
five  years  at  a  school  in  Meissen,  where  lie  worked 
very  hard,  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Leipzig 
in  1746,  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology. 
But  he  soon  began  to  occupy  himself  with  other 
matters,  made  the  acquaintance  of  actors,  contracted 
a  great  fondness  for  dramatic  entertainments,  and 
set  about  the  comjiosition  of  dramatic  pieces  and 
Anacreontic  poems.  This  sort  of  lif«  pained  his 
severe  relatives,  who  pronounced  it  '  sinful,'  and  for 
a  short  time  L.  went  home  ;  but  it  was  his  destiny 
to  revive  the  national  character  of  German  litera- 
ture ;  and  after  one  or  two  literary  ventures  at 
Leipzig  of  a  trifling  character,  he  proceeded  tit 
Berlin  in  1750,  where  he  commenced  to  publish,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Mylius,  a  quarterly, 
entitled  Heitriigt  zur  Ifistorie  und  Aufiiahme  de« 
Thtntert,  which  only  went  the  length  of  four  num- 
bers. About  this  time  also  apjieared  his  collection 
of  little  poems,  entitled  Kleinigkeiten.  After  a  brief 
residence  at  Wittenberg,  in  compliance,  once  more, 
with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1753,  and  in  1755  produced  his  Miss  Sara  Samp- 
ton,  the  firet  specimen  of  b»ur<j*u*ie  tragedy  in 
Germany,  which,  in  spite  of  some  hostile  criticism, 
became  very  popular.  L.  now  formed  valuable  lite- 
rary friendships  with  Gleim,  Ramler,  Xicolai,  Mosea 
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Mendelssohn,  and  others.  In  company  with  the 
last  two.be  started  (17571  the  liibliotnel-  der  Sclidntn 
Wisstnsehiifim,  the  liest  literary  journal  of  its  time, 
and  still  valuable  for  its  clear  natural  criticism  ; 
he  also  wrote  his  Fabeln,  his  Litem titrftrit/%  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  on  literature  and 
aesthetics.  Between  1760  1765,  he  lived  at  Breslau 
as  secretary  toGeneral  Tauenzien, governor  of  Silesia, 
The  year  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  published  his 
master-piece,  the  Laoroon,  perhaps  the  finest  and 
most  classical  treatise  on  sesthetic  criticism  in  the 
German  or  any  other  language.  In  1767.  appcarvd 
Minna  ron  Iiarnhelm,  a  national  drama,  hardly  bus 
celebrated  than  the  Laocoon  ;  and  in  1768,  bis 
Dramaturge,  a  work  which  exercised  a  pnvcrful 
influence  on  the  controversy  between  the  French 
and  the  English  styles  of  dramatic  art— i.  e_, 
between  the  artificial  and  the  natural,  between  the 
conventional  and  the  true,  between  shallow  and 
jvompous  rhetoric,  and  genuine  human  emotion.  I:i 
1770,  L.  was  api>ointea  keeper  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Library.  Two  years  later  appeared  hi* /Jw  »'//<•  <;<il-4!i  ; 
and  between  1774 — 1778,  the  far- famed  WolfmUuth-l- 
*che»  Fragment*  tines  Ungenannten.  These  Wolfcu- 
btittcl  Fragments  are  now  known  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  Rcimarus  (q.  v.),  but  the  odiuni  of 
their  nuthorship  fell  at  the  time  on  L.,  and  he  wa^ 
involved  in  much  bitter  controversy.  In  177ft.  he 
published  his  Sathan  tier  H'ciW,  a  dramatic  expo- 
sition of  his  religious  opinions  (his  friend  Moses 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Nathan) ;  and  in  1780,  his  Ertiefiung  </<••*  M?n*chen~ 
H<j*-fili  fiU,  a  work  which  is  the  germ  of  Herder's 
aud  all  later  works  on  the  Education  of  the  Human 
Knee.  He  died  February  15,  1781.  L.  is  one  of 
the  greatest  names  in  German  literature.  If  his 
works  seem  hardly  equal  to  his  fame,  it  is  because 
he  sacrificed  his  own  genius,  as  it  were,  for  the  sake 
of  others.  When  he  appeared,  the  literature  of  his 
country  was  corrupted  and  enslaved  by  Freuch 
influences.  The  aim  of  L.  was  to  reinvigoratc  and 
emancipate  the  national  thought  and  tante  ;  and  the 
splendid  outburst  of  national  genius  that  followed, 
was  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  his  lalwmr*. 
Compare  Adolf  Stahr's  G.  E.  W113,  Stin  Lebea 
und  Seine  Wnke  (2d.  edit.  Berlin,  1862). 

LETHAL  WEAPON,  in  Scotch  criminal  law, 
means  a  deadly  weajvon  by  which  death  was  caused, 
as  a  sword,  knife,  pistoL 

LE'THE\  in  Grecian  Mythology,  the  stream  of 
foigetf illness  in  the  lower  world,  from  which  souls 
drank  Wfore  passing  into  the  Elysian  Fields,  that 
they  might  lose  all  recollection  of  earthly  sorrows. 

LETTER  OF  MARQUE  (localise  the  sovereign 
allowed  a  market  or  mart — i.  e.,  authorised  the 
disposal  of  the  pro|»erty  taken),  the  commission 
authorising  a  privateer  to  make  war  upon,  or  seize 
the  pnq»erty  of,  another  nation.  It  must  be  granted 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or 
by  the  vice-admiral  of  a  distant  province.  Vessels 
sailing  under  such  commissions  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  letters  of  marque.  Making  war  without 
letters  of  marque  by  a  private  vessel  is  piracy. 
Letters  of  marque  were  alvolished  among  EurojH.'an 
nations  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856. 

LETTERS,  a  legal  term  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  combination  with  other  words.  Letters 
of  Administration  in  England  and  Ireland  mean 
the  legal  document  granted  by  the  Probate  Court 
to  a  |»erson  who  is  api>ointed  administrator  to  a 
deceased  person  who  has  died  intestate.  Sec  APMIN- 
iwrnATtoN,  Wiix,  Intestact.  letter  of  Attorney, 
or  jwwer  of  attorney,  in  English  law,  is  a  writing 
or  deed  authorising  an  agent  (whether  he  is  a 
certificated  attorney  or  not)  to  do  any  lawful  act 
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i*  the  stead  of  the  jurty  executing  it  Letters 
c^nf^rm^  in  Scotch  law,  ineau  a  writ  issued  by  the 
supreme  court  enforcing  a  decree  of  an  inferior 
cart.      Letter  of  credit  is  an  uuthority  from  one 
lanki-r  tn  another  to  pay  money  to  a  third  |>crsou. 
I'fi^rs  if  exculpation,  in  Scotch  criminal  law,  are 
a   warruni   obtained  by  a  prisoner  to  summon 
witness*-*  on  hu  behalf  at  his  triaL    Letter  of  <juar- 
amtr*.  in  Scotch  law,  means  a  writing  guaranteeing 
a  debt  or  en-agement  of  another.    Litter  of  tin  tux  ia 
a  deed  or  instrument  executed  by  the  creditors  of  a 
trader  who  ia  insolvent,  giving  him  time  to  pay,  and, 
m  the  meantime,  to  carry  on  his  business  under  sur- 
veillance. Letters  missive,  in  England,  is  an  order  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  peer  requesting  the  latter 
to  ent«fr  an  appearance  to  a  bill  tiled  in  Chancery 
such  peer ;  in  Scotland,  the  word  means  any 
jTivtriuent  or  memoraudum  relative  to  some 
*  to  mercantile  matters,  or  as  to  the  sale  of 
or  bouse*  or  the  letting  of  land    Lrilers  patent 
mean  a  writing  of  the  Queen,  sealed  with  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain,  authorising  or  appointing  the 
(«rty  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  some  act,  or 
ei~cute  .tome  office,  as  creating  a  peer;  a  judge,  a 
Queen's  Counsel ;  also  granting  a  patent  right  to  a 
person  who  is  the  first  inventor  of  some  new  contriv- 
ance.   See  I'atknt.    Letters  of  ropiest,  in  English 
ecclr-aiaatu-al  law,  mean  a  writ  which  commences  a 
sait  in  thi?  Court  of  Arches  against  a  clergyman, 
instead  of  proceeding,  iu  the  first  instance,  in  the 
Consv-rtory  C<virt    Letter*  of  soft  conduct  mean  a 
writ,  under  the  great  seal,  to  the  subject  of  a  state 
at  war  with  this  country,  authorising  and  protecting 
snch  subject  while  dealing  or  travelling  in  this 
s-,  so  that  neither  he  nor  his  goods  may  to 
they  otherwise  might  to. 
LETTERS   and   ARTICULATE  BOUNDS. 
Letters  are  conventional  marks  or  visible  Bigns  of 
the   elemental  sounds  of  spoken  language.  The 
earliest  symbols   of  sountla  represented  syllables 
rather  than  simple  sounds  (see  Alphabet,  Hiero- 
glyph!**, Chinese  Lan<;ia<;k|.  It  was  only  gradu- 
ally that  syllables  were  reduced  to  their  ultimate 
element*,  and  all  alphabets  yet  bear  marks  of  their 
syllabary  origin  {see  letter  K),  displaying  various 
imperfections  both  of  excess  and  defect. 

Articulate  sounds  arc  divided  into  vowels  and 
consonants;  and  the  latter  are  subdivided  into 
voiceless  and  vocal  elements  (otherwise  called 
'sharps'  and  'flats'),  obstructive  and  continuous 
elements  (otherwise  called  'mutes'  and  'semi- 
vowels 'I,  and  liquids.  Many  other  divisions  have 
b<vn  proposed,  but  the  atove  classification  embraces 
all  real  varieties.  The  elements  are  likewise  classi- 
fied according  to  the  organs  which  form  them,  as 
labials,  lingual*,  gutturals,  nasals,  &c.  A  physio- 
logical description  of  the  articulate  sounds  used  in 
English  speecn,  will  shew  the  necessary  extent  of  a 
perfect  system  of  letters,  and  exhibit  the  short- 
comings of  our  present  alphabet. 

All  "the  elements  of  speech  are  susceptible  cf 
separate  formation  ;  and  in  the  following  description, 
reference  ia  always  intended  to  the  exact  sound  of 
each  element,  and  not  to  the  names  of  the  letters. 

Emitted  breath  mechanically  modified  forms  every 
articulate  sound.  The  breath  ia  first  modified  in 
the  throat,  by  a  certain  amount  of  constriction 
ia  the  larynx,  wanting  which  restraint,  the  air 
would  flow  out  noiselessly,  as  in  ordinary  breathing, 
or  gushingly,  as  in  sighing.  The  breath  is  thus 
economised  into  a  steady  stream,  and  rendered 
aadible  by  the  degree  of  roughness  or  '  asperation ' 
it  acquires  when  forced  through  a  narrow  aperture. 
This  '  asperated '  current  of  air,  when  articulated, 
forms  whispered  speech.  In  passing  through  the 
larynx,  the  breath  ia  further  acted  on  by  the 


i  opposing  ligaments  of  the  glottis  (the  aperture  of 
j  the  larynx),  and  sonorous  voice  ia  produced.  The 
|  vocalised  or  asperated  breath  receives  vowel  and 
articulate  modification  in  its  passage  through  the 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  is  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  the  breath  to  flow  without  ototruction  or  oral 
asperation,  the  air  is  moulded  into  the  various 
qualities  of  roicW-sound ;  and  when  the  channel 
of  the  mouth  U  obstructed,  or  narrowed  so  much 
as  to  cause  a  degree  of  asperation  of  the  breath 
between  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  the  lips,  Ac, 
eonwiojit-souuds  are  produced. 

The  up|>er  ]>art  of  the  mouth  ia  an  immovable 
arch  :  all  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  oral  passage 
are  consequently  effected  by  tho  tongue  and  the 
lijw.  [A  nasal  variety  of  vowel-sounds  occurs  in 
French— represented  by  n  after  the  vowel-letters. 
These  sounds  are  formed  by  depressing  the  soft 
jialatc,  which  otherwise  covers  the  inner  end  of  the 
nostrils  and  allowing  part  of  the  breath  to  pass 
through  the  nose,  while  the  remainder  is  modified 
in  the  usual  way. J 

lro»r«A«.  — Wheu  the  tongue  is  raised  in  its  greatest 
convexity  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but 
without  being  so  close  as  to  roughen  or  asperate 
the  breath,  the  resulting  vowel  quality  is  that  heard 
iu  the  word  eel ;  and  progressively  less  degrees  of 
elevation  produce  a  serien  of  lingual  vowels,  of 
which  Ah  is  the  most  flattened— the  being 
equally  expanded  throughout  the  series,  to  allow 
the  breath  to  escape  without  labial  modification. 

When  the  ajierture  of  the  lips  is  contracted  in 
the  greatest  degree  short  of  asperating  the  breath, 
the  resulting  vowel-quality  is  that  heard  in  the  word 
ooze  ;  and  progressively  less  degrees  of  labial  con- 
traction form  a  series  of  labial  vowels,  of  which 
Aw  is  the  most  open— the  tongue  being  retracted 
throughout  tho  series,  to  direct  the  breath  without 
Ungual  modification  forward  against  the  lips. 

A  third  series  of  vowels  is  formed  by  combining 
elevated  (Hiditions  of  the  tongue  and  contracted 
positions  of  the  lips,  or  retracted  positions  of  the 
tongue,  and  cxiwnued  jioaitioiis  of  the  lips.  Of  this 
labio-lingual  series,  the  German  «  is  the  most  con- 
tracted, and  the  English  sound  heard  in  the  word 
err  the  most  ojwn. 

The  following  table  shewn  the  principal  vowels  of 
each  class : 


Medial, 
Open, 


'0 
ai{lt 

aA 


( ai(lt  t 


LaMolJngti&l. 

a 

tm 
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#(rr) 


OOiZt) 

f  oiMl 
a,U) 


The  possible  modifications  of  the  oral  channel 
are  endlesa,  and  untraceably  minute,  as  are  the 
shades  of  vowel-quality  heard  in  dialects,  and 
among  individual  speakers.  In  English,  there  are 
altogether  thirteen  established  varieties,  as  heard  in 
tho  words  eel,  ill,  ale,  ell,  an,  ask,  aA,  err,  vp,  o«, 
ore,  old,  ooze.  Resides  these,  which  a  perfect 
alphabet  must  represent,  we  have  the  diphthongal 
sounds  heard  in  the  words  isle,  owl,  oil,  and  the 
asperated  compound  yoo — the  sound  of  the  letter  u 
in  use — which  is  often,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
to  to  a  diphthongal  vowel 

The.  Aspirate  H.—  The  letter  H  (see  Aspirate) 
represents  an  expulsive  breathing,  modified  by 
the  form  of  the  vocal  element  which  followB  it 
— as  in  he,  hay,  high,  hoe,  &c.,  in  which  the  H  will 
to  otocrved  to  havo  the  quality  of  *,  &,  i,  6,  &c  but 
without  the  laryngal  contraction,  and  consequent 
asperation  of  the  breath,  which  forma  a  whispered 
vowel. 

Consonants. — When  the  tongue  is  raised  convexly 
against  the  back  of  the  palatal  arch  so  as  to  stop  the 
breath,  the  separation  of  the  tongue  from  the  roof 
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or  hack  of  the  mouth  is  accompanied  by  n  percussive 
effect,  which  is  represented  in  the  English  alphabet 
by  0,  K,  and  Q,  and  by  G  when  the  obstructed 
breath  is  vocalised.  While  the  tongue  is  in  tlus 
obstructive  position,  if  the  soft  palate  be  depressed 
•o  as  to  uncover  the  inner  end  of  the  nostrils,  the 
breath  will  pass  through  the  nose.  This,  with 
vocalised  breath,  is  the  formation  of  the  element 
represented  in  English,  for  lack  of  an  alphabetic 
character,  by  the  digraph  ng. 

[The  percussive  effect  of  K— G  is  slightly  modi- 
fied by  the  jwint  at  which  the  tongue  leaves  the 
palate  before  different  vowels,  as  in  the  words  keg 
and  caw;  the  consonant  of  the  latter  word  l>eing 
struck  from  the  soft  palate,  and  that  of  the  former 
word  further  forward,  from  the  hard  palate.  A 
peculiar  Anglicism  of  pronunciation  is  derived  from 
the  substitution  of  the  anterior  for  the  posterior 
formation  of  K— G  in  certain  words,  as  kind,  card, 
guide,  guartl,  girt,  Ac] 

When  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the 
front  of  the  palate,  so  as  to  stop  the  breath,  the 
separation  of  the  tongue  is  accompanied  by  the 
percussive  effect  which  is  represented  by  T,  and  by 
D  when  the  obstructed  breath  is  vocalised.  The 
uncovering  of  the  end  of  the  nostrils  while  the 
tongue  is  in  this  obstructive  position  produces,  with 
vocalised  breath,  the  Bound  represented  by  N. 

When  the  lips  are  brought  in  contact  (the  lower 
lip  rising  to  join  the  upper  bp),  their  separation 
from  the  obstructive  position  is  accompanied  by  the 
percussive  effect  represented  by  P,  and  by  B  when 
the  olistructed  breath  is  vocalised.  The  uncovering 
of  the  nares  while  the  lips  are  in  contact,  produces, 
with  vocalised  breath,  the  sound  represented  by  M. 

The  remaining  consonants  are  all  of  the  continuous 
or  non  obstructive  class ;  the  organs  of  articulation 
being  so  placed  as  merely  to  narrow  the  apertures, 
central  or  lateral,  through  which  the  breath  issues 
with  a  degree  of  hissing  or  asperation. 

The  elevation  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  so  as  to 
leave  a  narrow  a[>erture  between  its  centre  and  the 
back-)jart  of  the  palate,  forms,  with  vocalised  breath, 
the  sound  of  Y  initial  as  in  ye.  The  sound  of  g 
resembles  that  of  the  vowel  e,  but  with  the  con- 
tracted aperture  and  resulting  oral  asjie ration  of  the 
breath  essential  to  a  consonant  The  same  position 
with  voiceless  breath  forms  the  German  cA  as  in  ich 
— an  element  which  is  heard  in  English  as  the  sound 
of  H  before  w,  as  in  hue.  [The  Scotch  guttural  heard 
in  loch  differs  from  this  only  in  the  more  retracted 
position  of  the  tongue,  which  is  approximated  to  the 
soft  instead  of  the  hard  jtalatc.  The  same  position 
with  vocalised  breath  produces  the  soft  Parisian 
burr.  The  approximation  of  the  concave  root  of  the 
tongue  to  the  fringe  of  the  soft  palate  causes  the 
uvula  to  flutter  in  the  breath,  and  forms  the  rough 
Northumbrian  burr.) 

The  elevation  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue  towards 
the  front  of  the  palatal  arch,  with  a  narrow  central 
passage  for  the  breath,  produces  the  element  which, 
for  lack  of  an  alphatietic  character,  is  represented 
by  the  digraph  M ;  and  the  same  position  forms, 
with  vocalised  breath,  the  common  element  heard  in 
pleasure,  seizure,  Ac,,  but  which  has  no  appropriate 
literal  symliol  in  English. 

The  approximation  of  the  flattened  point  of  the 
tongue  to  the  front  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  central  passage  between  the  tongue  and  the 
upper  gum,  forms  the  sound  represented  by  S  ;  and 
by  Z  when  the  breath  is  vocalised. 

The  elevation  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
rim  of  the  palatal  arch  causes  a  degree  of  vibration 
of  the  edge  of  the  tongue,  and  consequent  as]iera- 
tion  of  the  breath,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
elevation,  which  is  the  English  sound  of  the  letter  R.  I 


[R  final,  or  before  a  consonant,  has  little  or  no 
asperation,  but  has  almost  the  pure  sonorousness 
of  a  vowel,  as  in  err,  mrn,  Ac.  The  roughly  trilled 
Scotch  or  Sianish  R  is  formed  by  the  quivering  of 
the  whole  fore-part  of  the  tongue  as  it  is  laxly 
approximated  to  the  palate.] 

The  approximation  of  the  lower  to  the  upper  Up, 
so  as  to  leave  a  central  aperture  for  the  breath,  pro- 
duces, with  vocalised  breath,  the  sound  of  W  initial, 
as  in  woo.  The  sound  of  to  resembles  that  of  the 
vowel  oo,  but  with  a  more  contracted  ajierture. 
The  same  ]<osition,  with  voiceless  breath,  forms  the 
element  represented,  for  lack  of  an  alphabetic 
character,  by  the  digraph  ttrh. 

The  remaining  varieties  of  English  articulate 
sounds  are  formed  by  forcing  the  lireath  through 
Utteral  apertures,  instead  of  one  central  ajierture. 

When  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue  is  spread  against 
the  front  of  the  jKilate,  and  vocalised  breath  |tassefl 
laterally  over  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  the  sound  of 
L  is  heard.  [The  same  position  of  the  tongue  forma, 
with  voiceless  breath,  the  sound  of  U  in  Welsh. 
The  English  L,  as  heard  before  w  (=  goo)  is  modified 
by  convexity  of  the  back-jiart  of  the  tongue  towards 
its  position  for  Y,  forming  the  sound  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Smart's  Dictionary  by  L\  as  in  lure,  pro- 
nounced Foor.  A  peculiar  Gaelic  variety  of  L  is 
formed  by  raising  the  back-part  of  the  tongue  to  the 
soft  palate,  and  juissing  the  voice  laterally  over  the 
root  of  the  tongue.] 

When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the  upper 
teeth  (or  the  gum),  and  the  breath  is  emitted  later- 
ally over  the  jioint  of  the  tongue,  the  sound  of  the 
digraph  77i  as  in  thin  is  heard  ;  and,  with  vocalised 
breath,  the  sound  of  Th  in  then—  neither  of  which 
elements  is  represented  in  our  alphalket 

When  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  is  applied  to 
the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  breath  is  emitted 
laterally  between  the  teeth  and  the  bp,  the  sound 
represented  by  F  is  produced ;  and,  with  vocalised 
breath,  the  sound  of  V. 

Liquids. — The  voice  is  so  little  intercepted  in 
passing  through  the  nostrils  (forming  tn,  n,  or  ng), 
and  through  the  wide  apertures  of  L,  and  also  of 
R  when  not  initial  in  a  syllable,  that  the  sound 
has  almost  the  pure  sonorousness  of  a  vowel ;  and 
these  elements  have  received  the  name  of  Liquids, 
to  designate  their  property  of  syllabically  combin- 
ing with  voiceless  consonants — seeming  to  flow  into 
and  to  be  absorbed  by  them,  and  losing  much  of 
their  natural  quantity  as  vocal  sounds  ;  as  in  lamp, 
temse,  tent,  sense,  tenth,  ink  (—  ingk),  Ac.  ;  milk,  sput, 
help,  se(f,  else,  Welsh,  health,  4c.  ;  hark,  heart,  harp, 
serf,  earth,  harsh,  horse-,  Ac  The  characteristic  effect 
of  the  Liquids  will  be  best  perceived  by  contrasting 
such  words  as  temse  and  Thames,  hence  and  hens, 
else  and  elis,  curse  and  curs — iu  which  the  normal 
influence  of  vocal  consonants  on  subsequent  elements 
is  manifested  in  the  vocalising  of  the  sibilant  in  the 
second  word  of  each  pair. 

From  this  review  of  the  physiological  varieties  of 
articulate  sounds,  it  will  be  evident  that  our  alphabet 
of  26  letters  is  very  imperfect,  both  by  redundancy 
and  deficiency.  (1.)  The  same  sounds  ore  repre- 
sented by  more  than  one  letter ;  as  C,  K,  aud  Q  ;  C 
and  S ;  G  and  J.  (2.)  The  same  letter  represents 
more  than  one  sound ;  as  C,  which  is  sometimes 
K,  and  sometimes  S ;  G,  which  is  sometimes  the 
vocalised  form  of  K,  and  sometimes  J ;  N.  which 
is  sometimes  N,  and  sometimes  ng :  S,  which  is 
sometimes  S,  and  sometimes  Z ;  and  Y,  which  is 
sometimes  a  consonant  (when  initial),  and  sometimes 
n  vowel,  sounded  liko  the  letter  I.  (3.)  Single  letters 
arc  used  to  represent  articulate  compounds ;  as  G 
and  J,  which  ore  sounded  dzh  [the  voiceless  form 
of  J  is  represented  by  ch,  as  in  chair] ;  U,  which  is 
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sounded  yoo ;  and  X,  which  is  sounded  k*,  and 
-•onystimes  gi.  (4.)  The  alphabet  contains  no  char- 
acters for  six  of  oar  undoubted  consonant  elements 
— vit,  Wh.  Thlin),  Th(en),  Sh,  Zh,  Ng.  (5.)  Each 
vowel-letter  represents  many  sounds  ;  and  the  lack 
of  f*vfu  characters  to  denote  the  excess  of  our 
Tow»Jm>un<U  over  the  number  of  our  vowel-letters, 
is  suppliTfd  by  about  sixty  combinations  of  two 
ar  of  three  letters,  so  that  the  original  phonetic 
character  of  the  alphaliet  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
the  vonfusion  of  our  orthography. 

Consonants  form,  as  it  were,  the  bare  and  bony 
skt-l<.-t<>n  of  speech ;  vowels  give  definite  shape  and 
individuality  to  words.  Thus  the  consonants  gprt 
constitute  the  common  skeleton  of  such  diverse 
»>>r-U  as  *port-*pirt,  gp rat—  *f trite,  gjArit,  support, 
rpiraU,  atpimte—agpertitr,  which  receive  their  dis- 
tinct configuration  anil  rilling  up  from  the  vowel- 
sounds,  which  cover  the  consonant  skeleton  with 
moulded  elegance  and  variety.  Consonants  are 
tLw  the  more  stable  elements  of  words,  and  their 
int-irxhangea  in  the  corresponding  words  of  allied 
vwii.ni  *  are  found  to  follow  certain  general  laws 
df  pendent  on  the  relations  and  affinities  of  letters. 

Law^  These  relations  are  exhibited 

in.  oris.  vasal. 
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In  pronouncing  the  letters  of  the  first  class,  the 
lip*  are  chiefly  concerned  ;  in  the  secoud,  the  prin- 
cipal orsran  is  the  tongue,  or  the  tongue  and  the 
te*th  (whence  they  are  also  calletl  dentals) ;  and  in 
Xhv  third,  the  back-parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate 
are  l  in  ployed.  But  while  all  the  sounds  of  each 
cLa*  have  thus  a  common  organic  relation,  the  lirst 
pair  ditTV-i*  from  the  other  letters  of  the  same  class 
by  Win-  instructive  or  shut— otherwiso  called  Mute 
j.j.  v. ' ;  the  rvmaining  letters,  having  open  apertures, 
xri.'  ci,i,'i't>ious  or  sibilant  in  effect— otherwise  called 
A*}- rate  (<j.  v.).  The  difference  also  between  the 
meiaWrs  of  the  several  pairs  is  of  the  same  kind 
throut:h<.ut ;  p  differs  from  b  as  /  does  from  v,  or  t 
from  '/.  or  «A  from  zA. 

Yariou*  attempts  have  been  made,  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  introduce  a  system  of  phonotypes,  in 
which  i  a^h  sound  should  be  represented  by  one 
invariable  character ;  see  Phonetic  Whiting.  In 
Mr  Ellis's  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,  and  Mr 
Melville  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech,  the  student 
will  find  the  most  recent  and  complete  develop- 
ot  the  theory  of  Articulate  Sounds  which 
appeared  in  this  country. 

LETTER- WOOD,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
prr-luctions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  is  the 
heart- wood  of  a  tree,  found  sparingly  in  the  forests 
of  British  Guiana,  the  Piratinera  Quianenti*  of 
and  the  Brosimum  AubUtii  of  Poeppig, 


•  TbV  '  sharp '  or  voiceless  r  is  of  frequent  but  unre- 
ooeniaed  occurrence.  It  is  heard  in  French,  ss  the 
*ow*d  of  r  final  after  »  consonant,  as  in  theatre ;  and 
is  Scotch,  as   a  substitute  for  thr,  as  in  three, 

PT^'  ^arp^  forms  of  the  nasals  sre  in  oonstant  use 


as  interjectional  sounds,  as  in  humph !  (pronoun ced 
'km  !),  'hnf  (expressive  of  sneering),  and  'mhm!  used 


,  belonging  to  the  Bread-fruit  family  {Artocarpncea). 
!  It  grows  from  60  to  70  feet  high,  and  acquires  a 
,  diameter  of  from  2  to  3  feet  The  outer  layers  of 
J  wood  (alburnum)  are  white  and  hard ;  the  central 
portion,  or  heart- wood,  which  rarely  excee<ls  7  inches 
in  thickness,  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  of 
a  rich  dark-brown  colour,  most  beautifully  mottled 
with  very  deep  brown,  almost  black  spots,  arranged 
with  muoh  greater  regularity  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  markings  of  wood,  and  bearing  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  thick  letters  of  some  old  black- 
letter  printing.  Its  scarcity  and  value  make  it  an 
article  of  rare  and  limited  application.  It  is  used 
only  in  this  country  for  tine  veneer  and  inlaying 
work,  and  in  Guiana  for  small  articles  of  cabmet- 
work.  The  natives  make  bows  of  state  of  it,  but 
arc  said  to  prefer  a  variety  which  is  not  mottled. 

LETTRES  DE  CACHET,  the  name  given  to 
the  famous  warrants  of  imprisonment  issued  by  the 
kings  of  France  before  the  Revolution.  All  royal 
letters  (lettres  rvyaux]  were  either  fctfrw  ptitentes 
or  lettreg  de  cachet.  The  former  were  open,  signed 
by  the  king,  and  countersigned  by  a  minister,  and 
ha<l  the  great  seal  of  state  appended.  Of  this  kiud 
were  all  ordinances,  grants  of  privilege,  &c  All 
letters-patent  were  registered,  or  enterinated,  by  the 
parliaments.  But  these  checks  on  arbitrary  power 
did  not  exist  with  regard  to  lettres  de  cachet,  also 

were  folded 

up  and  sealed  with  the  king's  little  seal  {cachet),  and 
by  which  the  royal  pleasure  was  made  known  to 
individuals  or  to  corporations,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  often  interfered  with.  The  use 
of  lettres  do  cachet  became  much  more  frequent 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  than  it  had  been 
before,  and  it  was  very  common  for  persons  to  be 
arrested  upon  such  warraut,  and  confined  in  the 
Bastille  (q.  v.),  or  some  other  state  prison  ;  where 
some  of  them  remained  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
some  for  life,  either  because  it  was  so  intended,  or, 
in  other  cases,  because  they  were  forgotten.  The 
lieutenant-general  of  the  police  kept  forms  of 
lettres  de  cachet  ready,  in  which  it  was  only 
necessary  to  insert  the  name  of  the  individual  to 
be  arrested.  Sometimes  an  arrestment  on  lettres 
de  cachet  was  a  resource  to  shield  criminals  from 
justice. 

LETTUCE  (Lactuca),  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Composites,  sul>-order 
Cichoracfve,  having  small  flowers  with  imbricated 
bractea?,  and  all  the  corollas  ligulate,  flatly  com- 
pressed fruit,  with  a  thread-like  beak,  and  thread- 
like, soft,  deciduous  pappus. — The  Gardkn  L. 
(L.  mtioa)  is  supjiosed  to  be  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  is  not  known  to  exist  anywhere  in  a 
wild  state,  and  from  remote  antiquity  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  as  an  esculent,  and  particularly 
as  a  salad.  It  has  a  leafy  stem,  oblong  leaves,  a 
spreading  tiat-topj>ed  panicle,  somewhat  resembling 
a  corymb,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  a  fruit  without 
margin.  It  is  now  generally  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  climate  admits  of  it;  and 
there  are  many  varieties,  all  of  which  may,  however, 
lie  regarded  as  sub-varieties  of  the  Coss  L.  and  the 
Cajibauk  L,  the  former  having  the  leaves  more 
oblong  and  upright,  requiring  to  be  tied  together 
for  blanching— the  latter  with  rounder  leaves,  which 
spread  out  nearer  the  ground,  and  afterwards  boll 
or  roll  together  into  a  head  like  a  small  cabbage. 
The  L.  is  easy  of  digestion,  gently  laxative, 
and  moderately  nutritious,  and  is  generally  eaten 
raw  with  vinegar  and  oil,  more  rarely  as  a  boiled 
vegetable.  The  white,  and  somewhat  narcotic 
milky  juice  of  this  plant  is  inspissated,  and  used 
of  Lactuoarium  (q.  v.),  or  ThrMace, 
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as  an  anodyne,  aodative,  opiate  medicine.  The  beat 
and  most  useful  kind  of  this  juice  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  flowering  stems,  aud 
allowing  the  juice  which  flows  to  dry  upon  them. 
Lettuces  are  sown  in  gardens  from  time  to  time, 
that  they  may  be  obtained  in  good  condition  during 
the  whole  summer.  In  mild  winters,  they  may  bo 
kept  ready  for  planting  out  in  spring.— -The  other 
species  of  this  genus  exhibit  nothine  of  the  bland 
quality  of  the  garden  lettuce, -The  Strono- 
3CKNTBD  L  (L,  tn'ro«a)  is  distinguished  by  tho 
prickly  keel  of  the  leaves,  and  by  a  black,  smooth 
seed,  with  a  rather  broad  margin.  It  is  fouud  in 
some  parts  of  Britain.  Lactutaritim  is  prepared 
from  its  fresh-gathered  leaves,  in  the  flowering 
season.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  and  nauseous, 
narcotic  and  opium-like  smelL — L.  perennu  adorns 
with  beautiful  blue  flowers  the  Btony  declivities  of 
mountains  and  clefts  of  rocks  in  some  partB  of  Ger- 
many, as  in  the  Harz,  &c.,  but  is  not  a  native 
of  Britain,  which,  however,  possesses  one  or  two 
other  species  in  qualities  resembling  L.  virom, 

LEUCA'DIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Santa  Maura 
(q-  v.). 

LEU'CHTENBERG.   See  Bkauharn  ais. 

LEU'CINE  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  Uucos, 
white)  belongs  to  the  class  of  bodies  to  which 
chemists  now  apply  the  term  amido- acids,  and 
which  arc  sulwtancea  in  which  one  equivalent  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  radicle  of  an  acid  is  replaced 
by  one  equivalent  of  amidogeu  (NH,).  The 
empirical  formula  for  leucine  is  C,,H,-N04,  while 
that  of  caproio  acid  (whose  amido-acid  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be)  is  CMH1904.  It  is  obvious  that  if  for 
one  of  these  twelve  equivalents  of  hydrogen  one 
equivalent  of  amidogen  is  sulwtituted,  the  latter 
formula  becomes  C,,!!,^  Nil,)  0,,  which  contains 
the  same  equivalents  as  the  formula  CltH,.,N04, 
but  indicates  more  closely  their  mode  of  grouping. 

Leucine  is  of  great  importance  in  physiological 
chemistry,  being  a  constituent  of  most  of  the 
glandular  juices  of  tho  body.  Considering  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  obtained  artificially,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  leucine  found  in  the  l>ody 
is  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  regressive 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues 

LEUCI'PPUS,  the  founder  of  the  Atomistic 
School  of  Grecian  philosojmy,  and  forerunner  of 
I)emocritii8  (q.  v.).  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
him,  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth, 
nor  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

LEUCI'SCUS,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  fishes,  of 
the  family  C>fprinul<r%  containing  a  great  nnml>er  of 
species,  among  which  are  the  Roach,  Lie,  Dace, 
Graining.  Chub,  Red-eye,  Minnow,  &c  There  are 
no  barbels.  The  anal  and  dorsal  fins  are  destitute 
of  strong  rays. 

LEUCOCYTHE'MIA  (derived  from  the  Greek 
words  Itvco*,  white,  q/toa,  a  cell,  and  hcema,  blood) 
is  a  disease  in  which  the  nural>er  of  white  eorpuscles 
in  the  blood  appears  to  lie  greatly  increased,  while 
there  is  a  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  The  disease  was  noticed  almnet  at 
the  same  time  (in  1860)  by  Bennett  of  Edinburgh 
and  Virchow  of  WUndrarg ;  the  former  giving  it  the 
name  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  while 
the  latter  gave  it  the  less  expressive  name  of 
Ltvkamia,  or  White  Blood. 

The  increase  of  the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles 
seems  to  be  always  accompanied,  and  probably  pre- 
ceded, by  other  morbid  complications,  of  which  the 
most  frequent  are  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  of  the 
liver,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  nineteen 
cases,  it  was  found  that  enlargement  of  tho  spleen 
10* 


was  present  in  sixteen,  enlargement  of  the  liver 
in  thirteen,  and  enlargement  of  tho  lymphatic* 
in  eleven  instances.  Hence,  tumefaction  of  tho 
abdomen  is  one  of  tho  most  prominent  symptoms. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  a  single  drop 
of  blood  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  causes  of  leucocythemia  are 
unknown  ;  and  although  the  most  varied  remedies 
have  been  tried,  the  disease  is  almost  invariably 
fatal. 

LEU'COL,  LETTCOLINE,  or  QUINOLINE 
(C1(IHTN),  is  one  of  the  compounds  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  or  strychnine 
with  potash.  It  is  a  colourless  and  strongly  refract- 
ing od,  which  boils  at  alxtut  400  ,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*081,  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  neutralises  acids,  forming 
crystallisable  salts  with  them.  On  boiling  two  parts 
of  leucol  with  three  of  iodide  of  amyl,  crystals  are 
obtained,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  treated, 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  boiled  for  some 
time,  yield  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  furnishes  a  splendid  blue 
dye. 

LETJCO'MA  (derived  from  the  Greek  word 
leucc*,  white)  is  the  term  applied  to  a  white  opacity 
of  the  cornea — the  transparent  front  of  the  Eye 
(q.  v.).  It  is  the  result  of  acute  inflammation, 
giving  rise  to  the  deposition  of  coagnlable  lytnph  on 
tho  surface,  or  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea. 
It  is  sometimes  re-absorbed  on  the  cessation  of 
the  inflammation,  and  the  cornea  recovers  its  trans- 
parency ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  persistent  and 
incurable. 

LETJ'CTRA,  anciently,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  in 
Greece,  famous  for  the  great  victory  which  tho 
Thebans  under  Epaminondas  (q.  v.)  here  won  over 
the  Spartan  king  Clcombmtus  (371  n.<\),  in  conse- 

![Uence  of  which  the  influence  exercised  by  Sparta 
<ir  centuries  over  the  whole  of  Greece  was  broken 
for  ever. 

LEITK,  a  small  town  (pop.  about  GOO)  in  the 
canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  15  miles  above  Sion.  It  is  noted  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Bath*  of  Leuk,  situated  8  miles 
northward  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dala  and 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  over  the  Gemini  pass.  At 
this  pliice,  which  is  45<M)  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is 
a  hamlet  of  300  inhabitants,  ami  several  lodging- 
houses  and  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  patients 
and  travellers.  The  springs  have  a  high  t<  mjx  raturw 
(120*  F.},  are  slightly  saline,  chalybeate,  and  sid- 
phureous,  and  are  used  Iwth  for  drinking  and  bath- 
ing. They  are  chiefly  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin'; 
and  one  ]ievuliarity  is  the  length  of  time  the  patients 
remain  in  the  baths  -  as  long  as  8  hours  a  day.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  several  apartments  of  20  feet 
square,  in  which  as  many  as  15  or  20  persons  of  both 
sexes,  clad  in  long  woollen  dresses,  bathe  in  common  ; 
sitting  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  they  beguile  the 
time  with  conversation,  chess,  reading  the  news- 
papers, Ac.  There  appears  to  liavc  been  a  bathing 
establishment  here  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 

LEUTHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  Ix.wer  Silesia, 
9  miles  west  of  Brcslau.  Pop.  894.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  victory  won  there,  5th  December  1757,  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  33,000  men,  over  tho 
Austrians  under  l*riuce  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  the 
head  of  92,000.  The  Austrians  lost  "090  killed  and 
wounded,  21,500  prisoners,  and  134  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  the  Prussians  only  3000  killed  and  wounded. 
The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  reconquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Silesia  by  the  Prussians. 
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LEVANT,  THK-from  the  Italian  II  Levant*, 
the  Orvnt,  or  /tinny,  that  is,  the  East— a  name 
employed  throughout  tho  whole  of  Europe  to  desig- 
nate the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
adjacent  countries.  In  a  wider  sense,  it  is  applied 
to  all  the  regions  eastward  from  Italy,  an  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile ;  but  more  generally  is  used 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  including  only  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

LEVANT  and  COUCHANT,  a  phrase  in 
English  Law  applied  to  cattle  which  have  strayed 
into  another's  lauds,  and  have  l«n  so  long  there 
that  they  have  lain  down  and  slept  there. 

LEVA'RI  FACIAS,  writ  op,  in  English  Law, 
is  a  writ  of  execution  issued  upou  a  judgment,  bv 
which  the  judgment  creditor  takes  the  real  and 
personal  estate,  such  as  lands,  houses,  furniture, 
sc.,  of  his  debtor  to  satisfy  his  debt.  The  mode  by 
which  this  was  done  was  by  the  sheriff  drawing 
the  rents  and  paying  the  creditor.  The  writ  is 
now  practically  superseded  by  the  writ  of  Ehyit 
(q.  v.)  as  regards  real  estate,  and  Fieri  Faciaa 
(q.  v. )  as  regards  jiersonal  estate. 

LE  VEE,  the  state  ceremonial  of  the  sovereign 
receiving  visits  from  those  subjects  whose  position 
entitles  them  to  that  honour.  By  the  usage  of  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  a  levee  differs  from  a  draw- 
ing-room in  this  respect,  that  gentlemen  only  are 
present  (excepting  the  chief  ladies  of  the  court), 
while  at  a  drawing-room  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
appear.  The  name  is  owing  to  such  receptions  l>eing 
originally  held  in  the  monarch's  bedchamber  at  the 
hour  of  rising  (Fr.  fe**r). 

LEVEE,  the  French  name  for  an  Embankment 
(q-  v.). 

LEVEL  avd  LEVELLING.  Level  is  a  term 
applied  to  surfaces  that  are  parallel  to  that  of  still 
water,  or  perpendicular  to  tho  direction  of  the 
plumb-lino  ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  instrument 
employed  in  determining  the  amount  of  variation 
from  perfect  levelness.  The  instrument  is  a  cylin- 
drical glass  tube  very  slightly  convex  on  one  side, 
and  so  nearly  tilled  with  water,  or,  what  is  tatter, 
with  alcohol,  that  only  a  small  bubble  of  air  remains 
inside.  The  level  is  then  mouuted  on  a  three  or 
four  legged  stand,  with  it*  convex  side  upwards, 
and  by  means  of  a  pivot  and  elevating  screws,  is 
m.ule  caj»able  of  assuming  any  required  position. 
If  the  level  be  properly  constructed,  the  bubble 
should  he  exactly  in  tho  middle  of  the  tube  when 
the  instrument  is  properly  adjusted,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope  attached 
to  the  level  should  be  accurately  parallel  to  the 
of  still  water.  In  ordinary  levels,  this 
is  seldom  Been,  and,  instead,  two 
le  on  the  glass  to  mark  the  position 


of  the  two  extremities  of  the  bubble  when  the 
instrument  is  leveL  The  tube  and  bubble  should 
be  of  considerable  length  to  insure  accuracy.  The 
leveller  requires  two  assistants,  each  furnished  with 


a  pole  from  10  to  14  feet  high,  and  graduated  to 
feet  and  inches,  or  feet  and  tenths  of  feet.  If  ho 
wishes  to  measure  the  height  of  A  above  B,  he 
may  do  this  by  beginning  either  at  A  or  B.  Let 
the  latter  be  the  case,  then  one  assistant  is  placed 
at  B,  holding  his  i«o!e  upright;  the  other  is  sent 
forward  to  C  (which  must  be  Mow  the  level  of  the 
ton  of  the  pole  at  B) ;  the  surveyor,  who  places  him- 
self between  them,  reads  off  the  height  VJ>,  which  ho 
puts  down  in  the  back-sight  column  of  his  book,  and 
then  turns  the  level  to  C,  reading  off  Co,  which  is 
entered  in  the  front-sight  column.  The  surveyor  and 
Ilia  assistant  at  B  then  take  up  new  positions,  the 
latter  at  I)  ;  the  back-sight  Cc  and  the  front-sight 
!>'»  are  read  off,  and  the  process  is  related  till  one 
of  the  assistants  reaches  A.  The  excess  of  the  sum 
of  the  back-sights  over  that  of  the  front-sights  gives 
tho  height  of  A  abuve  B.  A  little  consideration 
will  shew  that  this  method  can  only  hold  true  when 
practised  on  a  small  scale,  and  consequently  in 
extensive  surveys,  the  level  (as  found  by  the  above- 
described  method)  requires  to  be  reduced  by  an 
allowance  for  the  earth  s  curvature. 

LE'VKN,  Locif,  a  lieautifnl  sheet  of  water,  of  an 
oval  form,  in  the  east  of  Kinross- shire,  Scotland, 
measuring  between  10  and  11  nules  in  circuit,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  islands,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  St  Kerfs  Inch,  at  the  east  end,  80 
acres  in  extent,  with  the  remains  of  a  religious 
house  of  great  antiquity  (see  Ciluees),  and 
another  of  5  acres,  opj>osite  the  town  of  Kinross, 
on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Loch  Leveu  Castle. 
The  loch  is  supplied  by  several  small  streams, 
and  empties  itself  by  the  Leven  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  its  trout,  which  aiv  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  average  about  a  i>ound  iu  weight, 
although  some  are  found  of  4,  G,  and  even  10  lbs. 
Bike  and  perch  also  occur;  a  pike  was  caught  in 
1846  weighing  20  lbs.  The  rich  colour  of  the  Loch 
L.  trout  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  a  certain  kind 
of  crustaeea  hjkju  which  they  feed.  Loch  Leven 
Castle  is  connected  with  several  events  iu  Scottish 
history,  the  most  noted  being  the  imprisonment 
of  Queen  Alary  in  June  1507.  Here  she  was  forced 
to  sign  her  alslication  of  the  throne ;  and,  after 
one  unsuccessful  attempt,  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of 
George  Douglas,  the  governor's  brother,  and  of  Willie 
Douglas,  '  a  foundling,'  supposed  to  be  a  relative  of 
the  family,  iu  effecting  her  escape  (2*1  May  1568). 

LEVEN,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  Bca,  or  rather  of 
Loch  Linnhe  (q.  v.),  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
between  Argyle  and  Inverness,  is  ataut  11  mdes  in 
length  by,  on  an  average,  less  than  one  mile  in 
breadth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  wildness  and 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  current  produced  in 
this  loch  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  runs  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  4  miles  an  hour. 

LEVER,  tho  most  simple  and  common,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  most  iinportaut  of  the  seven 
mechanical  powers,  consists  of  an  inflexible  rod — 
straight  or  bent,  as  the  case  may  lie— sup|>orted  at 
some  point  of  its  length  on  a  prop  which  is  called 
the /itl.Tum,  and  hnving  the  ttrvjht  to  be  moved  and 
the  power  to  move  it  applied  at  other  two  {mints. 
Iu  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  1,  a),  AB  is 
the  lever,  F  the  ful- 
crum, A  and  B  the 
points  of  application 
of  P  and  W,  the 

power  (or  pressure)  Fig.  1,  o. 

and  weight 


T7T 


nwmm 
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tively.  If  the  arms  AF  and  BF  be  equal,  the  power 
P  and  the  weight  W  must  also  be  equal  to  produce 
equilibrium ;  if  the  arm  of  the  power,  AF,  be  longer 
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than  the  arm  of  the  weight,  BF,  then,  to  produce 
equilibrium,  the  power  P  must  be  less  than  the 
weight  W,  and  vice  vrrtd ;  if  AF  l>e  double  the 
length  of  BF,  then  P,  to  produce  equilibrium,  must 
be  half  of  W  ;  ami,  generally,  as  is  shewn  iu  the 
elementary  treatises  on  mechanics,  the  power  and 
weight  are  in  tint  inverse  ratio  of  their  distances  from 
the  fulcrum.  This  is  equally  true  for  straight  or 
bent  levers;  but  (tig.  1,  6),  the  distance  of  the 

power  and  weight  from 
the  fulcrum  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  the  actual 
length  of  the  arms,  but 
the  lengths  of  perpen- 
diculars from  the  ful- 
crum upon  the  directions  of  the  power  and  weight 
This  principle  holds  good,  whatever  be  the  relative 
positions  of  the  |»owcr,  weight,  and  fulcrum;  and  as 
there  can  be  three  different  arrangements  of  these, 
we  thus  obtain  what  are  called  '  the  three  kinds  of 
levers.'  The  first  kind  (fig.  2)  is  where  the  fulcrum 
is  placed  between  the  power  and  the  weight ;  the 
Balance  (q.  v.),  Bpade  (when  used  for  raising  earth), 
sec- saw,  &c,  are  examples  of  this ;  and  scissors  ami 


Kg.  1,  6. 


AF 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


pincers  are  examples  of  double-levers  of  the  same 
kind.  Levers  of  the  second  kind  (fig.  3)  are  those 
in  which  the  weight  is  between  the  power  and 
fulcrum ;  examples  of  this  are  the  crowbar,  when 
used  for  pushing  weights  forward,  the  oar— the 
water  l»eiug  the  fulcrum,  and  the  row-lock  the 
point  of  application  of  the  weight- and  the  wheel- 
borrow ;  and  of  double-levers  of  this  kind  we  have 
nut-crackers  as  an  example.     In  levers  of  the 

third  kind  (rig.  4),  the 
power  is  tatween  the 
weight  and  the  ful- 
crum. Fishing-rods,  whips, 
>*  umbrellas,  and  most  in- 
y«  struments  used  with  the 
hand  alone,  are  levers  of 
the  third  kind,  and  shears, 
tongs,  &c,  are  examples 

Ow  of  double- levers  of  this 

class.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  produce  equilibrium  in 
levers  of  the  first  kind, 
the  power  may,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arm,  be  either  greater  or  less  than 
the  weight ;  in  the  second  kind,  it  must  always  be 
less ;  and  in  tho  thin!  kind,  always  greater.  This 
is  expressed  in  technical  phrase  by  saying  that  the 
first  kind  of  lever  gives  a  mechanical  aantutage  or 
disadvantage  (see  Mkchamcai.  Powkils),  the  second 
always  gives  a  mechanical  advantage,  and  the  third 
always  a  mechanical  disadvantage.  Levers  of  the 
second  kind,  having  the  same  mechanical  advan- 
tage, are,  wheu  worked  by  man,  twice  as  t>owerful 
as  those  of  the  first  kind,  because  in  the  one  case 
he  uses  his  muscular  force  as  the  power,  in  the 
other  case  only  his  weight  Levers  of  the  third 
kind  are  used  when  velocity,  or  a  large  extent  of 
motion,  is  required  at  the  expense  of  power,  and 
we  consequently  find  this  form  much  used  in  tho 


Fig- 4 


structure  of  the  limbs  of  auitnals.  The  structure 
of  the  human  arm  (fig.  5)  is  a  very  good  example 
of  this ;  the  fulcrum  is  tho  socket  (C)  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  power  is  the  strong  muscle  (the  Oieeps) 


Fig.  5. 

which  passes  down  the  front  of  the  humertr*,  and  is 
attached,  at  A,  to  the  radius  (see  Arm)  ;  the  weight 
is  the  weight  of  the  forearm,  together  with  any- 
thing held  iu  the  hand,  the  two  being  supposed  to 
be  combined  into  one  weight  acting  at  B.  By  this 
arrangement,  a  large  extent  of  motion  is  gained,  by 
a  slight  contraction  or  extension  of  the  miihcle. 

When  a  large  mechanical  advantage  is  required, 
this  may  be  obtained,  without  an  inordinate  length- 
ening of  the  lever,  by  mcanB  of  a  combination  of 
them  (as  in  fig.  G).  Here  the  levers  have  their  anna 
iu  the  ratio  of  3  to  1,  and  a  little  consideration  will 
make  it  plain  that  a  power  (P)  of  1  lb.  will  balance 


Qp 


Fig.  c. 


a  weight  of  27  lbs. ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
particular  defect  of  the  lever  as  a  mechanical 
jx)wer  shews  itself  prominently  ;  for  if  the  weight 
has  to  be  lifted  two  inches,  the  power  require* 
to  lie  depressed  (2  x  27  or)  54  inches :  and  as  the 
extent  ot  sweep  of  the  power  cannot  be  largely 
increased  without  inconvenience,  the  advantages  of 
this  machine  are  contiucd  within  narrow  limits. 

LEVER,  Chakx.es,  Irish  novelist,  was  l>oru  in 
Dublin,  31st  August  1806.  He  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  studying  first  at  Trinity  College, 
and  afterwards  on  the  continent  After  taking  his 
degree  at  Gottingen.  he  was  attached  las  physician) 
to  the  legation  at  Brussels,  and,  on  his  n-signation 
of  that  \>ost,  became  editor  of  the  Dublin  rnirersUy 
Marrntine.  He  o|iened  his  brilliant  literary  career 
by  Ifarry  Lorrequer ;  and  Bince  that  period  he  has 
published  a  whole  library  of  fiction,  the  larger 
proitortion  of  which  was  issued  in  the  serial  form 
with  illustrations.  Among  L'h  liest  novels  may 
l>e  specified  Charles  0' MaUeij,  Tom  Burke,  Hoi  and 
Cashel,  The  Kni'jht  of  Owynne,  The  Dodd  Family 
Abroad,  Davenport  Dunn.  When  he  undertook  the 
editorship  of  the  famous  Irish  magazine,  L.  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liublin;  but 
when,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  his  work  became  dis- 
tasteful, he  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  at  present 
(1S«3)  resides. 

Tho  earlier  novels  of  L.  are  remarkable  for  a 
certain  boisterous  mirth  and  whirl  of  incident 
His  ladies  and  gentlemen  seem  under  the  influence 
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uf  champagne,  his  peasants  ao«l  servant -men  of 
'  pothrvu-'  Latterly,  the  current  of  hi*  puiiw  has 
heoxne  broader  anil  dearer,  and  several  of  hi*  recent 
w->rk*,  while  they  are  not  devoid  of  the  early  flash 
and  outbreak,  aim  after  something  of  a  thoughtful 
mterr-t,  and  an  artistic  development  of  character. 

LrTVERKT,  the  young  of  the  hare  during  the 
jjryt  vear  of  its  ace. 

LEVERRIER,  Urbai.v  Jeax  Joskpii,  a  French 
astronomer  of  great  celebrity,  was  born  at  St  Ld, 
is  the  department  of  Manchc,  11th  March  1811. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Polytechnic  in  1831,  and 
■was  subsequently  employed  for  some  time  as  an 
tagineer  in  connection  with  the  Tobacco  Board. 
In  lS3o\  he  published  moires  *ur  Ua  Combination* 
Jit  PhutpKorr  nree  f  Hydroi/tnt  H  aree  Ospjtnt.  His 
Tdie«  ds  Mfrrure,  and  several  memoirs  on  '  the 
•rcular  inequalities,'  opened  to  him  the  door  of  the 
Academy  in  1846;  and  at  the  instigation  of  Arago, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  examination  of  tho  disturb- 
ance* in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  from  which 
the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet  could  l>e 
•nferred  ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  calcula- 
tions, directed  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the 
point  in  the  heavens  where,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
th*  plantt  Neptune  was  actually  discovered,  the  same 
thing  being  also,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  done 
about  the  same  time,  aud  independently,  by  the 
English  astronomer  Adams  (q.  v.).  For  this  I*  was 
regarded  with  the  (J rand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  a  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  various  minor  honours. 
When  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  I*  sought 
distinction  as  a  democratic  politician ;  the  dciiart- 
meot  of  La  Manchc  chose  him  in  May  1840  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  at 
mce  bueame  counter-revolutionary  ;  and  in  18.V2, 
Lom»  Napoleon  made  him  a  senator.  After  the 
death  of  Arago,  an  imperial  decree  of  January  1854 
^mferred  upon  L.  the  directorship  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Paris. 

LEVI,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen. 
nix.  34).  He  is  conspicuous  through  the  |<art  he 
Uok  with  hia  brother  Simeon  in  the  wholesale 
elanrhter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sbihem,  together 
with  Hamor  and  Shechein  their  princes,  while 
in  a  defenceless  state,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
wn>ng  inffictod  by  the  latter  on  Dinah.  Jacob, 
even  on  his  deathbed,  could  not  forgive  this,  their 
bh*<dy  *  anger  and  self- will/  and  pronounced  this 
corse  on  them  both,  that  they  should  be  scat- 
tered among  Israel  (Geu.  xlix.  7).  How  this  was 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Levi,  whose  descendants, 
tingled  out  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people,  had  U*  reside  in 
cities  set  aside  for  them  throughout  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land,  will  be  more  fully  shewn 
under  Lcvms.  In  Egypt,  the  House  of  Levi  had 
divided  itself  into  three  families,  those  cf  Gershom, 
Kehath,  and  Merari 

LEVI  ATHAN,  a  scriptural  term  for  a  great 
'sea- monster,'  but  more  especially  a Croco<lile  (q.  v.). 
In  the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  it  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  symbol  of  Egypt  aud  Pharaoh.  Many  wondrous 
•Uegoncal  tales  are  connected  with  this  word  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash 

LEVITA,  Elijah  iff  alert,  Ben  A*her;  Athkmasi 
=  the  German,  Habaehur  =  the  Master,  Hameduk- 
dek  —  the  Grammarian),  a  Jewish  grammarian  and 
rxegete,  who,  though  much  overrated,  still  holds  a 
high  rank  among  Hebrew  scholars,  was  born  at 
Nen»tadt  on  the  Aisch,  near  Nuremberg,  in  1170. 
One  of  the  then  frequent  expulsions  of  the  Jews 
.  to  seek  refuge  in  Italy,  where  he  held  a 
as  teacher  of  Hobrcw,  first  in  Venice, 


next  in  Padua,  finally  in  Rome  (1514).  Cardinal 
Egidio  here  l>ecaino  his  jwtron  ami  pupil,  but  even 
he  could  not  preveut  L.'s  again  lieing  exjiellod  this 
city,  together  with  his  Jewish  brethren,  in  1527. 
He  then  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  lived  for 
the  most  part  until  his  death,  1549.  His  principal 
exegetieal  and  biblical  works  are  a  Commentary  on 
J nh  in  wr/te,  a  derma  n  Translation  of  Uie  PmibriA, 
an  Edition  of  the  Pmtlnu  with  Kimehi'*  Commen- 
tary, an  Edition  of  the  Tnrgum  to  Prorerfm,  and 
of  Kimchft  Commentary  to  Amo*.  Hi*  Lrrammatical 
works  are  chiefly:  Alanoreth  Hamnu*>nlh  (Tradi- 
tion of  Traditions),  a  treatise  on  the  vowel  points, 
&c.,  in  the  Old  Testament;  Tub  Ttiom  ((rood  Judg- 
ment), a  treatise  on  Accents ;  S'ft-r  Jl'i'mrhur  or 
lUhluk  (Grammar),  Wsides  many  minor  treatises. 
In  the  field  of  lexicography,  he  lias  contributed 
Mtturyeman  (—  Dragoman),  an  attempt  at  a  Tal- 
tn in lical  and  Targumical  Dictionary ;  TijJiM,  a 
complement  to  Hebrew  dictionaries  ;  >7e moth 
IMxtrim  (The  Names  of  Things),  a  Hcbrew-<  lenuau 
dictionary  ;  yimukim,  glosses  to  David  Kimchi's 
Hook  of  Hebrew  Hoot*,  4c.  Most  of  L.'n  works  have. 
Insen  repeatedly  edited  aud  partly  translated  by 
Buxtorf,  Minister,  Fagius,  and  others,  wlio  owed 
most  of  their  Hebrew  knowledge  to  L.  exclusively  : 
a  fact  not  generally  recognised. 

LEVITES,  th«i  descendants  of  Levi  (q.  v.),  who 
were  singled  out  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  term  is  more  jwrtieuhirly  employe"  1  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Priests  (q.  v.),  in  designating  all 
those  nieuibvrs  of  the  trilw  who  wore,  not  of  tho 
famUy  of  Aaron.  It  was  their  office  -  for  which  no 
further  ordination  was  required  in  the  ca»e  of  the 
individual— to  erect,  to  remove,  ami  to  carry  the 
tabernacle  and  its  utensils  during  the  sojourn  of  tho 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  When  the  sanctuary 
hail  found  a  fixed  abode,  they  acted  as  its  servants 
aud  guardians,  aud  had  to  assist  the  priests  in 
their  holy  functions  in  the  sanctuary  and  m  their 
medical  capacity  among  the  |>coplc.  The  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  the  temple  was  like- 
wise under  their  rare,  as  were-  also  the  general 
instruction  oi  tin-  people,  certain  judicial  and 
administrative  functions,  the  keeping  of  the  genea- 
logical lists,  anil  the  propagation  of  the  Hook  of 
the  Law  among  the  community.  In  order  to 
enable  them  liettcr  to  fulfil  these  functions,  no 
sjn-cial  part  of  the  land  was  allotted  to  them,  but 
they  were  scattered  in  accordance  with  Jacob's 
last  words  ^ien.  xlix.  7)  in  Israel  ;  forty-eight 
Levitical  cities,  among  which  there  were  also  certain 
'cities  of  refuge,'  being  set  aside  for  them  on  lsith 
sides  of  the  Jordan  ;  without,  however,  preventing 
tlieir  settling  wherever  else  they  phased.  Their 
revenues  consisted  of  the  annual  Titho  (q.  v.), 
and  of  a  share  in  the  second  tithe,  due  ever)-  third 
year,  and  in  the  sacriticial  rei<asts.  The  length  of 
their  service  varied  at  different  times.  No  stiecial 
dress  was  prescribed  for  them  until  the  time  of 
Agrippa. 

While  in  the  desert  not  more  than  service- 
able men  strong,  they  had,  under  David,  reached 
the  numlier  of  38,000  men  fit  for  the  service,  24,000 
of  whom  this  king  selected,  and  divided  them 
into  four  classes — sacenlotal  assistants,  doorkeepers, 
singers  and  musicians,  and  judges  and  officers.  A 
very  small  number  only  returned  from  the  exile,  and 
all  the  Mosaic  ordinances  with  res|>eet  to  their  cities, 
tithes,  share  in  sacrificial  repasts,  Ac,  were  virtu- 
ally abrogated  during  the  second  temple.  Nothing 
but  the  service  in  the  temple,  in  which  they 
were  assisted  by  certain  menials  called  Neihinim, 
was  left  to  them.  It  may  bo  presumed  that  they 
earned  their  livelihood  partly  like  the  rest  of 
the  community,  partly  a.  teacher,,  scribes,  «d 
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the  like.  Their  travelling-garb  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud  (Jebam.,  122  a),  of  a  staff,  a 
pouch,  and  a  Book  of  the  Law.  Foreign  rulers 
also  granted  them  exemption  from  taxes.  This  is 
the  only  tribe  which  is  supposed  to  have  kept 
up  its  pure  lineage  to  this  day,  and  certain,  albeit 
small,  signs  of  distiuction  are  still  bestowed  upou 
its  members,  more  esj>ecially  in  the  case  of  the 
presumed  descendants  of  Aaron  (the  Kohanim).  But 
the  purity  of  lineage  is  more  than  questionable  in 
many  instances.—  L.  is  also  the  name  given  to 
certain  sacerdotal  assistants  in  the  Romish  Church. 

LEVITICUS  (Heh.  Vajikra)  is  the  name  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  containing  chiefly  the 
laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  Levites  and 
priests.  Little  or  no  progress  is  made  in  it  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  people,  and  the  few 
events  recorded  are  closely  connected  with  the 
special  aim  and  purport  of  the  book.  The  erection 
of  the  sanctuary  having  been  described  at  the  end 
of  Exodus,  the  nature  of  the  worship— revealed 
by  God  within  this  tabernacle — is  set  forth  in 
Leviticus,  which  forms  its  continuation.  The 
order  followed  is  not  strictly  systematical,  but  a 
certain  plan  is  apparent,  in  its  outlines  at  least. 

The  age  and  authorship  of  Leviticus  will  be  con- 
sidered, together  with  that  of  the  other  'Mosaic' 
records,  under  Pentateuch.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  mentioning,  in  this  place,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sup|>o»ed  'original' or  Elohistic  document  (see 
Grnksi.s)  is  by  modern  critics  held  to  be  einlnxlied, 
in  its  primitive  shaj>e,  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
least,  in  the  '  Leviticus'  as  we  have  it  now.  Among 
the  few  additions  and  alterations  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  are  reckoned  chapters  x.  16—20,  xx. 
20 — 25,  xxv.  18  22,  and  the  greater  part  of 
chan.  xxvi.  (3  :*.">),  the  second  verse  of  which  (end 
of  ParaJtuh  xxxii.)  is  held  to  have  concluded  the 
Sinaitic  legislation  in  the  original  document 

LEVY  (Ft.  Irrtt),  is  the  compulsory  raising  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  any  specified  class  in  the  com- 
munity for  purposes  of  general  defence  or  offence. 
When  a  country  is  in  danger  of  instant  invasion,  a 
Urfe  en  ma»nr  is  sometimes  made— i.e.,  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  required  to  contribute  in 
person  tewanls  the  common  defence.  On  less  urgent 
occasions,  the  levy  may  be  restricted  to  a  class,  as 
to  men  lietwcen  eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age.  At 
other  times,  a  levy  of  so  many  thousand  men  of  a 
certain  age  is  decreed,  and  the  districts  concerned 
draw  them  by  lot  from  among  their  eligible  male 
population.  In  armies  sustained  by  volunteering, 
the  levy,  which  is  a  remnant  of  barbarous  times, 
is  unnecessary  ;  but  the  system  was  frequently 
resorted  to  in  France  before  the  enactment  of  the 
conscription  laws  :  1 862  has  shewn  great  levies  in 
the  United  .States  of  America  ;  and  in  any  country 
where  great  danger  is  apparent,  and  volunteers  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  recourse  must  at  all  times 
be  had  to  a  levy  of  the  people. 

LE'WES,  the  county-town  of  Sussex,  market- 
town,  and  iiarliamentary  Iwrough  of  England,  most 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Ouse, 
50  miles  south  from  London,  and  7  from  Xewhaven, 
which  is  its  port.  L.  has  a  population  of  10,116, 
and  is  the  scat  of  the  assizes.    It  returns  two 


members  to  parliament,  and  is  the  seat  of  election 
for  East  Sussex.  Fairs  are  held  here  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  6th  May  for  horses ;  on  the  20th 
July,  for  wool ;  and  on  21st  and  28th  Septeml>er.  for 
South-down  sheep,  of  which  from  40,000  to  50,000 
are  often  collected.  The  chief  trade  is  in  graiu, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  There  are  three  iron  foundries ; 
and  ship  building,  brewing,  tanning,  rope-making, 
and  lime-burning,  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
lus 


Races  are  held  here  annually  in  July  or  August, 
near  Mount  Harry,  on  the  Downs,  where  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  I^ewes  was  fought,  between  Henry 
III.  and  tlie  insurgent  b-irons  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
14th  May  1264.  The  castle,  the  principal  tower  of 
which  now  forms  the  museum  of  the  Sussex  Arelue- 
ologieal  S<iciety,  was  long  the  seat  of  William  do 
Warrenne,  whose  remains  and  those  of  his  wife, 
Guudrada,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  were  dis- 
covered here.  L.  is  of  very  remote  origin,  aud  wag 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station  or  ramp.  Three  papers 
are  here  published,  and  the  town  is  governed  by 
two  high -constables. 

LEWES.  George  Henry,  a  versatile  English 
author  of  the  present  day,  was  boru  in  London, 
April  18,  1S19,  educated  at  various  schools,  studied 
medicine  for  some  time,  and  finally  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  authorship.  In  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  studying  the  life,  language,  and 
literature  of  that  country.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and 
has  ever  since  l>eeii  one  of  the  most  industrious  aa 
well  as  successful  of  Uttt ititeurt.  An  intellect  clear 
and  sharp,  if  not  remarkably  strong  ;  a  wit  lively 
and  piquant,  if  not  very  rich  ;  sympathies  warm,  if 
not  wide ;  and  a  style  as  firm  as  it  is  graceful,  have 
made  L.  one  of  the  best  of  critics  and  biographers. 
He  has  contributed  to  most  of  the  quarterlies  and 
magazines  of  the  day ;  edited  (with  admirable  talent) 
the  Ltadsr  newspa|ier  from  1840  to  18o4;  composed 
novels,  comedies,  and  tragedies  ;  and,  of  late  yearn, 
has  turned  his  active  mmd  to  the  study  of  physi- 
ology and  cognate  branches  of  science,  in  which  he 
has  won  as  high  a  reputation  as  in  the  lighter 
departments  of  literature.  His  principal  works  are 
his  JJio/raj'hiail  History  of  PhiUiviphy  (184o,  a  new 
edition  of  which,  much  enlarged,  has  since  been 
published)  ;  Tfu-  S/mnuJi  Drama,  Lvpa  >Je  JVovj  and 
Calderon  (1846)  ;  t'onUet  PhilamtyAy  uf  thr  Sciences 
(forming  one  of  the  volume*  in  Bohu's  Srkntific 
Library,  1833),  a  work  which  is  not  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  the  French  savant,  but  in  several  p-uts 
a  complete  remodelling,  by  which  the  style  at  least 
does  not  suffer ;  Lift  and  Work*  of  (/cW/w,  Ac. 
(18.w),  proKibly  his  most  valuable  i>erforniaiioe,  and 
indisputably  the  ln?st  work  on  the  suhjeet ;  .S'ea- 
a'uIf.  Sludim  at  JtframvU/e  (1858);  and  Phy^iolfiy 
of  Common  Life  (I860).  He  is  undents h!  to  bo 
engaged  at  present  (1863)  on  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Spinoza. 

LEWIS,  or  SNAKE  RIVER,  the  great  southern 
branch  of  Columbia  River,  United  States  of 
America,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
western  borders  of  Nebraska  Territory,  and  after 
a  circuitous  course,  tho  general  directum  is  north- 
west, through  Oregon  Territory,  it  joins  tho 
Columbia,  near  Fort  Walla-Walla,  lat  46  6'  N., 
long.  118°  40*  \\.    Length,  900  miles. 

LEWIS.  Right  Hos.  Sir  George  Cornewall, 
Bart.,  English  statesman  and  author,  was  bom  in 
London  1806.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  Lewis,  first  baronet  of  Harpton  Court, 
Rjulnorshire,  who,  after  a  long  official  career,  was 
chairmau  of  the  Poor-law  Board  from  1834  to  1839. 
L  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
where,  in  1828,  he  was  first-class  in  classics,  and 
second-class  in  mathematics.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1831,  and  after  acting  on 
various  commissions  of  inquiry,  succeeded  his  father 
as  Poor-law  Commissioner  in  1839,  and  remained  at 
the  Poor-law  Board  until  it  was  broken  up  and  recon- 
stituted in  1847.  He  had  meanwhile  married  Lady 
Maria  Theresa,  sister  to  the  fourth  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, and  a  connection  by  marriage  of  Earl  Russell. 
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Having  determined  to  adopt  a  political  career,  and 
being  thus  incorporated  into  the  nnml>er  of  Whig 
official  families,  his  promotion  was  certain  an«l  rapid. 
He  sat  for  Herefordshire  from  1847  to  1852,  and 
became  successively  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Board 
of  Control.  Undersecretary  for  tho  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  In 
1852.  he  I  oat  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
subsequently  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Rrrinr,  which  he  continued  to  conduct  until 
1855,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  Radnor  district 
of  boroughs.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when 
Lord  l'almerston  offered  him  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  in  his  first  administration,  which 
he  held  from  March  1855  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
government  in  February  1858.  On  the  return  of 
Lord  Palnierston  to  power,  in  June  1S59,  L.  accepted 
the  poet  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  nation,  he 
exchanged,  in  1801,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Herbert, 
for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In  the 
same  year,  he  published  a  work  of  much  research, 
entithd  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancient*.  This  unre- 
mitting laltour  weakened  his  frame,  and  a  fold 
caught  while  he  was  enjoying  the  Easter  holidays 
at  his  family  seat,  was  followed  by  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  which  proved  fatal,  April  13.  IS63.  L. 
was  an  able,  earnest,  and  sincere  politician.  As  an 
orator,  be  could  scarcely  W  said  to  express  him- 
self with  eloquence  or  vivacity ;  yet  his  sound 
sense,  varied  knowledge,  and  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  made  him  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
public  and  political  life  in  England.  His  Inquiry 
into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,  is 
conducted  on  the  critical  principles  of  Niebuhr, 
but  is  more  rigorous  and  sceptical  in  spirit  than 
the  work  of  the  great  German  historian.  The 
treasures  of  varied  knowledge  and  wisdom  which 
he  had  collected  during  his  comparatively  short  life, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  list  of  his  works,  which 
bclude  a  treatise  on  the  Origin  an/I  Formation  of 
the  Bownnce  Language,  The  FaUes  of  llabriux,  The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Term*,  The  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  OjAnion,  The  MetloA  of 
Obsrrration  and  Reasoning  in  Politic*,  Local  Disturb- 
ances and  Oik  Iri*h  Church  Question,  The  Government 
of  Dependencies,  A  Glossary  of  Prorineiul  Word* 
used  in  JlTefortlshirr,  and  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients.  His  latest  work  was  a  Dialogue  on  the 
Best  Form  of  Government,  which  was  published  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

LEWISwith-HARRIS  (the  name  Lewis  is 
derived  from  the  Norwegian  Ljodhhus,  the  sounding 
house),  an  island  of  .Scotland,  one  of  tin*  Outer 
Hebrides,  the  most  northern  and  the  largest  of  the 
group,  lies  about  30  miles  north-west  from  Ross- 
shire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Minch  (q.v.). 
Lewis,  the  larger  and  most  northerly  jwirt  of  the 
island,  belongs  to  Ross-shire ;  the  other  portion, 
Harris,  belongs  to  Invemess-shire.  Entire  length,  60 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  30  miles.  Area,  770  square 
miles;  pop  (1861)  23,666.  The  coasts  are  wild 
and  rugged  ;  the  chief  indentations  being  Broad 
Bay,  Lochs  Erisort,  Seaforth,  Resort,  and  Hong. 
The  Butt  of  Lewis,  a  promontory  at  the  extreme 
north,  in  lat  58*  31'  N.,  long.  G3 15'  30'  W.,  rises  142 
feet  above  sea- level  The  surface  is  rugged,  with 
tracts  of  swamp,  a  considerable  portion  is  covered 
with  peat,  and  there  are  remains  of  ancient  forests. 
Barley  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  raised. 
Heniaina  of  ancient  edifices  abound  on  tho  island. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  of  Celtic  extraction, 
with  the  exception  of  a  colony  in  the  north,  who, 
although  they  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  arc  of 
purely  Scandinavian  descent.  Stornoway,  on  the 
east  coast,  is  the  principal  town.   Near  it  is  Storno- 


way Castle,  the  scat  of  Sir  James  Matbeson,  Bart, 
who,  as  proprietor  of  Lewis,  has  expended  large 
sums  in  various  kinds  of  improvements.  Storno- 
way is  visited  by  steamers  from  Glasgow.  See 
Hebrides. 

LEWI'SIA,  a  genus  of'plante,  of  the  natural 

order  Portulocacere  (see  I*irslane),  named  in  honour 
of  the  American  traveller  Lewis.  L.  rediriva  is 
found  in  the  regions  of  his  explorations,  on  the  west 
side*  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  roots  are  gathered 
in  great  quantities  by  the  Indians,  and  are  highly 
valued  as  nutritive,  and  also  as  restorative,  a  very 
small  quantity  being  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
man  throughout  a  long  journey  and  much  fatigue. 
It  is  called  Tobacco  Root  because,  when  cooked,  it 
has  a  tobacco- like  smelL 

LE'WISTOWN,  a  town  of  Maine,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  33  miles 
north  of  Portland.  The  river  has  hen-  a  fall  of  50 
feet  in  2(10,  and  the  water-power  is  distributed  by 
a  »lam  and  canal  to  7  manufacturing  companies,  and 
several  large  saw  mills,  Ac.  There  are  8  churches, 
4  newspapers,  and  a  Baptist  seminary.    Pop.  7000. 

LEX  FO'RI,  a  legal  expression  often  used  to 
denote  the  law  of  the  country  where  a  suitor  brings 
his  action  or  suit    Sec  International  Law. 

LEX  LO'CI,  a  legal  expression  to  denote  the 
law  of  the  country  where  a  particular  act  was  done, 
or  where  laud  is  situated.  See  International 
Law. 

LEX  NON  SCRI'PTA,  the  unwritten  law,  an 
expression  often  applied  to  tho  common  law,  or 
immemorial  custom. 

LEX  TALIO'NIS,  the  law  of  retaliation,  com- 
mon among  all  barbarous  nations,  by  which  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  was  con- 
sidered the  appropriate  punishment  Tho  doctrine 
is  repudiated  by  all  civilised  countries. 

LEXICON.   See  Dictionary. 

LE  XINGTON,  a  small  village  of  Massachusetts, 
United  State*  of  America,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Boston,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  rirat  conflict 
between  the  colonists  and  British  troojn  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  April  18,  1775.    Pop.  2000. 

LEXINGTON,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  Town  Fork  of  the  Elkhorn, 
a  tributary  of  Kentucky  River,  77  miles  east  of 
Ixiuisville.  It  is  a  haudsome  city,  surrounded  by  a 
country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Its  princi|>al 
edifices  are  a  Court-house,  Transylvania  University, 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  City  Hospital,  Orphan  Asylum, 
banks,  12  churches.  There  are  2  nuws]Ki|»ern,  80 
manufacturing  establishments,  mostly  of  hemp  and 
tobacco.  The  towu  was  being  laid  ont  when  news 
arrived  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  1775.  when 
the  name  was  adopted.  It  has  a  beautiful  cemetery, 
with  a  handsome  mouument  to  Henry  Clay.  Pop. 
(1860)  0321. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  Missouri,  United  States 
of  America,  on  tho  right  Wnk  of  the  Missouri  River, 
350  miles  above  St  Louis.  It  has  7  churches,  2 
news|ta|>crs,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri.  It 
has  l>een  the  scene  of  repeated  conflicts  during  the 
present  War  of  Secession.    Pop.  (1860)  4115. 

LE'YDEN  (Fr.  Leyde,tiie  Lugdunum  Hatavnrum 
of  the  Romans,  originally  Luijkduin,  from  luijk, 
an  end.  and  dun,  a  hill ;  during  the  middle  ages, 
Lugiluin  or  Lcydis),  a  celebrated soat  of  learning  in 
Holland,  situated  on  the  Old  Rhine,  22  miles  south- 
west of  Amsterdam,  and  17  north  of  Rotterdam.  Pop. 
37,339.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Holland, 
and  has  space  for  three  times  its  present  imputa- 
tion. In  1640,  L.  contained  100,000  souls  ;  in  1750, 
the  numbers  had  fallen  to  70,000;  and  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  30,000.  Since 
1830,  trade  has  again  begun  to  flourish,  and  the 
]»i>ulation  to  increase.  The  street*  are  wide,  the 
public  buildings  Iteautiful,  and  the  canals  broad  and 
uiuncrous.  Within  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  called  the  '  Brtrg,  supposed  to  have  Iteen 
built  by  the  llomans  before  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
princijial  manufactures  are  linen  cloths,  calicoes, 
woollens,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  as  eouqiaml 
with  former  times.  There  is  a  considerable  weekly 
market,  for  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Holland  called 
Rhineland,  held  at  L,  at  which  much  butter  and 
cheese  change  hands.  But  the  chief  ornament 
and  glory  of  the  city  is  its  university — once  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  Europe.  The  origin  of  the 
university  is  well  known.  In  1574,  when  Holland 
was  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
L.  was  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  to 
endure  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  For  seven  weeks 
the  citizens  had  no  bread  to  eat,  and  multitudes 

Pmshcd  of  hunger.  The  heroic  burgomaster, 
ieter  Adriaanszoon  Van  der  Werff,  even  offered 
his  body  as  food  to  some  who  were  imploring  him  to 
capitulate.  At  last,  the  Prince  of  Orange  broke 
down  the  dykes,  flooded  the  country,  drowned  a 
great  numln'r  of  the  Spaniards,  ami  relieved  the 
inhabitants.  The  Prince  of  Orange  now  offered,  as 
some  compensation  for  their  unparalleled  sufferings, 
either  to  remit  certain  taxes  or  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity in  the  city.  The  I^eydeners  nobly  chose  the 
latter,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Prince  William 
in  1.175.  Many  eminent  men,  from  all  countries  of 
Europe,  have  been  connected  with  it,  both  as  pro- 
fessors and  students.  We  may  mention  Scaliger, 
Gomarus,  Arminius,  Orotius,  Descartes,  Boerhaave, 
Camjier,  Sjwnheim,  Bhunken.  At  present,  it  has 
27  ordinary  professors  and  1  extraordinary.  In 
1862,  the  students  were  487  being,  law,  250 ; 
theology,  100  ;  medicine,  82  ;  other  classes,  46.  It 
also  jtossesses  a  valuable  library,  Mith  many  rare 
MSS. ;  a  magnificent  collection  in  medicine ;  a 
botanical  garden,  valuable  for  its  tropical  plants ; 
a  mnscum  of  natural  history,  one  of  the  richest 
in  Euro]*- ;  and  another  equally  fine  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  also 
excellent.  On  the  12th  January  1807,  the  most 
beautiful  quarter  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and 
many  lives  lost,  by  the  explosion  of  a  ship's  cargo 
of  gunjiowdcr,  and  the  site  of  the  mined  street*  is 
now  a  plain  on  which  the  troops  are  exercised. 

LEYDEX,  Lt  OAS  van,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  the  early  Dutch  school,  was  born  in 
Leyden  in  1404.  Hi*  talents,  which  were  devclojied 
when  he  was  very  young,  were  first  cultivated  by  his 
father,  Hugo  Jacobs,  an  obscure  painter;  but  he  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  school  of  Cornelius  Engel- 
brechsten,  an  artist  of  repute  in  his  day.  He  com- 
menced engraving  when  scarcely  nine  years  of  age. 
His  picture  of  St  Huliert,  painted  when  he  was  only 
twelve,  brought  him  very  high  commendation  ;  and 
the  celebrated  priut,  so  well  known  to  collectors  by 
the  name  of  '  Mahomet  and  the  Monk  Sergius,' 
was  published  in  1."HIS,  when  he  was  only  fourteen. 
He  practised  successfully  almost  every  branch  of 
painting,  was  one  of  theal.lest  of  those  early  painters 
who  engraved  their  own  works,  aud  he  succeeded, 
like  Albert  Dllrer,  in  imparting  certain  qualities  of  1 
delicacy  anil  finish  to  his  engravings  that  no  mere 
engraver  ever  attained.  The  pictures  of  Lucas  van 
L.  are  noted  for  clearness  and  delicacy  iu  colour, 
variety  of  character  and  expression ;  but  his  drawing 
is  hard  and  (lothic  in  form.  Examples  are  to  lie  seen 
in  many  of  the  galleries  on  the  continent.  His  range 
of  subjects  was  very  wide,  and  embraced  events  in 
aacred  history,  incidents  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  his  own  period,  and  portraits.    His  engravings 


are  very  highly  prized  by  collectors,  and  are  ranked 
al>out  as  highly  as  those  of  Albert  Durcr.  lie 
also  executed  some  wood-cuts,  which  are  very  rare. 
Bartsch  gives  a  list  of  174  engravings  by  him.  Hia 
habits  were  expensive.  He  seems  to  have  occasionally 
entertained  his  brother-artists  in  a  sumptuous  man- 
ner ;  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  celebrated 
painter,  Jean  do  Mabuse,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been 
rather  too  fond  of  good  living ;  and  held  friendly 
intercourse  with  Albert  Diirer,  whose  talents  he 
admired  without  professional  jealousy.  He  married 
in  early  life  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Bosbagen, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He  died  in  1533, 
aged  30.  He  had  been  confined  to  l>ed  six  years 
before  his  death,  but  contrived  to  paint  and  engrave 
till  within  a  short  jieriod  of  his  decease. 

LEYDEX  JAR.   Sec  Electricity. 

LE'ZE  MAJESTY,  an  offence  against  sovereign 
power — IctMi  mnjerta*. 

LIABILITY  (LIMITED)  ACTS.  See  Jorwr- 
8TOCK  Companies. 

LIA'NAS,  a  term  first  used  in  the  French, 
colonies,  but  aftcrwanls  adopted  by  English,  Ger- 
man, and  other  travellers,  to  designate  the  woody, 
climbing,  and  twining  plants  which  abound  in 
tropical  forests,  and  constitute  a  remarkable  and 
ever- varying  feature  of  the  scene.  Such  plants  are 
comparatively  rare  in  colder  climates,  although  the 
honeysuckles  and  some  sjiecies  of  CUmcdU  afford 


familiar  examples  of  them  :  hut  as  these  often  over- 
toil the  hedges  or  bushes  in  which  they  grow,  aud 
fall  down  again  by  the  weight  of  their  leaves  as 
their  stems  elongate,  so  the  L  of  tropical  countries 
overtoil  the  tallest  trees,  descend  again  to  the 
ground  in  vast  festoons,  pass  from  one  tree  to 
another,  and  bind  the  whole  forest  together  in  a 
maze  of  living  network,  and  often  by  cables  as  thick, 
as  those  of  a  man-of-war.  Many  jwirts  of  the  forest 
—  as  in  the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco— thus  become  imjienetrable  without  the 
aid  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  beasts  which  inhabit 
them  either  pass  through  narrow  covered  juth*. 
kept  open  by  continual  use,  or  from  Innigh  to  bough 
far  above  the  ground.  Many  L — as  some  of  the 
species  of  Wriy/Uia— become  tree  like  in  the  thickness 
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•4  their  stems,  and  often  kill  by  constriction  the  occur,  for  the  size  which  many  of  the  species  attain, 
tree*  which  originally  mi  parted  them ;  and  when  and  for  the  adaptations  in  their  structure  which 
the««  hare  decayed,  the  convolutions  of  the  L.  titted  them  to  live  in  water.  The  moat  note- 
exi:l*t  a  wonderful  mass  of  confusion  magnificent  worthy  are  species  of  Ichthyosaurus  (q.  v.)  and 
ia  tin-  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flowers.   No  tropical   Plesiosanrus  (q.  v.) 

Sowers  <-xc*l  in  splendour  those  of  some  lianas.  :  The  Liassic  rocks  extend  in  a  belt  of  varying 
Aiaong  them  are  found  also  some  valuable  me<lici[ial  breadth  across  England,  from  Whitbv,  on  the  coast 
j-lants,  as  saraaparilla.  The  rattans  and  vanilla  are  !  of  Yorkshire,  south  to  l.eicester,  then  south 
lAna*.  BotanicaUy  considered,  I-  belong  to  natural  ,  by  Gloucester  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire, 
orders  the  most  different  Tropical  plants  of  this 
.iesenption  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  our  hothouses, 
to  the  difficulty  of  their  cultivation. 
LIAS.    The  lias  is  the  lower  division  of  the 


Lias  is  me  lower 
Oolstio  or  Jurassic  Period  (q.  v.).    The  beds  com- 
pound it  may  bo  considered  as  the  argillaceous  basis 


LIBA'NIUS,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  eminent 
of  the  Greek  sophists  or  rhetoricians,  was  l>orn  at 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  about  314  or  3H>  A.n.  He  studied 
at  Athens  under  various  teachers,  ami  tirst  set  up  a 
school  in  Constantinople,  where  liis  prelections  were 
so  attractive  that  he  emptied  tlie  l>eiiehea  of  the, 


U  that  series  of  rocks,  consisting  of  more  than  a  other  teachers  of  rhetoric,  who  had  him  brought 
thousand  feet  of  alternations  of  clay  and  limestone,  ,  before  the  prefect  of  the  city  on  a  charge  of 4  magic,' 
with  but  a  few  unimportant  deposits  of  sand.    It  and  exnelleiL    He  then  l.roceeded  to  Xicumedia: 
of  the  following  groups : 


Trpum  Lias 


Cephalopoda 
l.ia* 
Upper 


Lias 


floo 


f  Lower  a  hale 
\  Bono  bed, 

The  Upp«-r  Lias  consists  of  thin  limestone  beds 
through  a  great  thickness  of  bine  clay, 

or 

has 


and  exjielletL  He  then  proceeded  to  Nicomcdia; 
but  after  a  residence  of  live  years,  was  forced  by 
intrignes  to  leave  it,  an<l  returnetl  to  Constan- 
tinople Here,  however.,  his  adversaries  were  in  the 
ascendant;  and  after  several  vicissitudes,  the  old 
sophist,  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  settled  down  in 
his  native  city  of  Antioch,  where  he  diet!  al>out  393 
a.  i>.  L.  was  the  instructor  of  St  Chrysostoni  and 
St  Basil,  who  always  remained  his  friends,  though 
L  was  himself  a  pagan.    He  was  a  great  friend  of 


iuj^..*..  -  „u». ».■«.«»       ""-^         |  ij.  was  uimscu  a  pagan,    ne  was  a  great  menu  oi 

1***  indurated,  and  so  aluminous  that  it  t|)C  Eniperor  Julian,  who  com»|*>nded  with  him. 
wrought  for  alum  at  «  hitby.    A  thick         works  are  numerous,  and  mostly  extant,  and 


Hsad  -A  vegetable  matter  or  impure  lignite  occurs  in  C(yn^  0f  orations,  declamations,  narratives,  letters, 
thi*  division,  in  which  are  found  nodules  and  lumps 
of  jet,  a  peculiar  mineral  composed  of  carlxm  and 
hydrogen,  and  prolwibly  having  a  similar  origin  to 
tiv  sjrubcr  of  the  tertiary  lignites.  A  series  of 
bn-wu  and  yellow  sands,  aud  a  peculiar  Liyer  called 
the  cephalopoda  bed,  from  the  abundance  of  these 
fwsls  contained  in  it,  occur  atiove  these  clays ; 
recently,  they  have  been  sejiarated  from  the  inferior 
<«Jit<-,  and  joined  to  this  division,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  contained  fossils. 

The  Marlstnue  is  an  arenaceous  deposit,  bound 
together  either  by  a  calcareous  or  ferruginous 
cwsent,  in  the  one  case  passing  into  a  coarse  shelly 
l:m*s.tooe,  and  in  the  other  into  an  ironstone,  which 
La*  be*-n  extensively  wrought  both  in  the  north  and 


&.c.  The  most  complete  edition  of  the  orations 
and  declamations  is  that  by  Keiske  (4  vols.  Altcnb. 
and  Leip.  171*1  — 1707),  and  of  the  letters  that  by 
Wolf  (Amst  1738). 

LIBANOX.    See  Lkbaxox. 

LIBATION  (Lat  Wirr,  to  pour  out),  literally, 
anything  poured  out  before  the  gods  as  an  act  of 
homage  or  worship ;  a  drink  •offering.  The  term 
was  often  extended  in  signification,  however,  to  the 
whole  offering  of  which  this  formed  a  jmrt,  and  in 
which  not  only  a  little  wiue  was  poured  upon  the 
altar,  but  a  small  cake  was  laid  upon  it  This 
custom  prevailed  even  in  the  houses  of  the  Romans, 
who  at  their  meals  made  an  offering  to  the  Lares 
in  the  tire  which  humed  upon  the  hearth.  The 
sort  of  heathen  'grace  before 


»*ath  of  England. 

The  Lower  Lias  bedB  consist  of  an  extensive ,  libation  was  thus  a 
tiutkn***  of  blue  clays,  intermingled  with  layers  of  j  meat' 
argillaceous  limestone.  Iu  weathering  the  thin  l>eds  |  LI'BAU,  a  seaport  of  Courland,  Russia,  on  the 
of  blue  or  gray  limestone  become  light  brown;  while  |  I$aitic,  500  n,j|c;,  ^th-west  of  St  Petersburg, 
the  inter-stratified  shales  retain  their  dark  colour,  jt  existed  previous  to  the  settlement  here  of  the 
giving  the  quames  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance,  a 
striped  or  ribbon-like  appearance,  whence,  it  is 
R3ppo*e<L  the  miner's  name  lias  or  layers  is  derived. 
Gvotrally,  the  clays  rest  on  tri.issic  rocks,  but 
occasionally  there  is  inter|sts«d  a  thin  bed  of  lime- 


Teutonic  Knights,  who  surrounded  the  town  with 
walls,  and  erected  in  1300  a  cathedral  and  a  castle. 
In  1795,  it  was  annexi.il  to  Russia.  The  port,  with 
a  secure  harl>our  14  feet  deep,  is  oj«cn  almost  the 
whole  \'ear.  Its  inhabitants,  since  the  17th  c, 
containing  fragments  of  the  liones  and  teeth  have  devoted  themselves  to  ship-building,  and  now 
of  reptile*  and  tish,  generally  of  undoubted  liassic  fum^h  merchant- vesuls  to  St  Petersburg,  Ri-'a, 
tge:  occasionally,  the  Ix.nes  of  keupcr  reptiles  are  ,  ami  RvVv\t  tu  JS61,  J39  shij«  entered,  and  145 
met  with  in  it,  causing  it  to  have  been  referred  to  ,  clearoJ  the  port.  The  imports,  amounting  in  value 
thf  Trias. 


The  lias  is  highly  fosailiferous,  the  contained 
organisms  being  well  preserved  ;  the  lishes  are  often 
jo  jierfect  as  to  exhibit  the  complete  form  of  the 
animal,  with  the  tins  ami  scales  iu  their  natural 

C&itura.  Numerous  remains  of  plants  occur  iu  the 
gnite  aud  in  the  shales.  The  name  Gryphite 
Limestone  ha*  l»een  given  to  the  Lias,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  (Jry^hva  !ucurt>ii<i,  a  kind  of 
oyster,  found  in  it.  Some  of  the  older  genera  of 
©.Jlujiea  arc  still  found  ni  the.*e  beds,  but  the 
general  character  of  these  animals  more  nearly 
ipproachrs  the  newer  secondary  forms.  Fish- 
remains  are   frequently  met  with ;    the  jreptiles. 


l  to  1,073,866  rubles,  consist  of  salt  herrings,  wines, 
fruit,  aud  colonial  produce;  the  exports  jl,739,S02 
rubles  in  value)  are  chiefly  cereals,  leather,  flax, 
seeds,  and  timW-r.    Pop.  10,120. 

LIBEL,  in  Scotch  Law  and  in  English  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  means  tho  summons  or  similar  writ 
commencing  a  suit,  aud  containing  the  plaintiff's 
allegations. 

LIliEL  is  a  publication  either  in  writing,  print, 
or  by  way  of  a  picture,  or  the  like,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  degrade  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  his 
neighbours,  or  to  make  him  ridi<'uloti*.  When 
similar  results  follow  from  words  sjsiken,  tho  act 


however,  are  the  most  striking  features.  They  are  is  called  Slander  (q.  v.),  which,  however,  is  less 
remarkable  tor  the  great  numbers  in  which  they  1  severely  punished.     It  is  extremely  ditticult  to 

ill 
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define  what  amounts  to  libellous  matter,  for  the 
question  whether  a  publication  amounts  to  libel 
must  always  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  jury, 
and  this  decision  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  varies 
with  the  popular  mood  for  the  time.  But  the 
test  is,  in  point  of  law,  whether  there  results 
degradation  of  character.  There  are  two  remedies 
in  England  for  the  wrong  caused  by  libel  ;  one 
is  by  indictment,  the.  other  is  by  action.  If  the 
offence  is  of  a  public  nature,  an  indictment  is 

generally  resorted  to,  for  every  libel  tends  to  a 
reach  of  the  peace  ;  or  the  libelled  party  applies 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  criminal 
information,  which  is  a  variety  of  indictment 
When  an  action  is  brought,  its  object  is  to  recover 
damages  for  the  private  injury  sustaiued.  The  rule 
formerly  was,  in  indictments  and  criminal  informa- 
tions, that  the  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  plead 
in  defence  that  the  libellous  matter  was  true.  But 
the  law  was  in  1843  altered,  and  the  defendant  is 
now  allowed,  by  way  of  defence,  to  allege  the  truth 
of  what  was  charged,  and  further  that  it  was  for 
the  public  l>enetit  that  the  matter  should  be  pul>- 
lished,  stating  how.  If,  however,  the  jury  by  their 
verdict  find  otherwise,  this  defence  often  aggravates 
the  punishment.  The  statute  6  and  7  V  ict.  c.  96 
also  improved  the  law  of  libel  as  regards  editors, 
and  proprietors  of  newspapers,  and  periodical  publi- 
cations, who  were  formerly  held  liable  for  libels 
inserted  without  their  knowledge.  By  the  present 
law,  the  defendant  may  plead  in  defence  that  the 
article  in  question  was  inserted  without  actual  malice 
and  without  prose  negligence,  and  that,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  or  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity afterwards,  the  defendant  inserted  an  apology, 
or  if  the  iteriodical  did  not  appear  within  an  interval 
of  a  week,  that  he  offered  to  publish  an  apology  in 
any  newspaper  or  periodical  to  be  selected  by  the 
plaintiff.  But  the  defendant,  when  he  pleads  this 
defence,  must  also  pay  into  court  a  sum  of  money, 
by  way  of  amends  for  the  injury  done.  In  these 
cases,  even  where  the  proceeding  is  by  indictment  or 
criminal  information,  the  defendant,  if  he  obtains 
a  verdict,  will  (contrary  to  the  general  rule)  Ite 
entitled  to  have  his  costs  paid  by  the  prosecutor. 
There  are  certain  libels  which  are  called  blasphemous 
on  account  (if  their  denying  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  these  are  punishable  by  tine  and 
imprisonment.  So  there  are  seditious,  treasonable, 
and  immoral  libels,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.  If  any  person  threaten  to  publish 
a  libel,  or  offer  to  prevent  such  publication,  with 
intent  to  extort  any  money,  security,  or  valuable 
thing,  or  with  intent  to  induce  any  person  to  confer 
or  procure  any  appoiutmetit  or  office  of  profit  or 
trust,  he  is  liable  to  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour  for  three  years.  If  any  jwrsou  mali- 
ciously publish  a  defamatory  liliel,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  he  is  liable  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  tine ;  and  the  malicious  publication,  even 
though  not  with  knowledge  that  it  is  false,  makes 
the  author  liable  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine. 

LIRE'LLULA  and  LIBELLULIDjE.  See 

Dragon-fly. 

LIBER.    See  Bark  and  Bast. 

LIBERATION,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  discharge 
from  imprisonment.  Formerly,  if  a  person  was 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  paid  the  amount,  he  had  to 
present  a  bill  of  liberation  and  suspension  to  get  out 
of  prison,  which  is  not  now  necessary. 

LIRE  R I  A,  a  negro  republic  on  the  Grain  Coast 
of  Up|«r  (iuinea.     The  territory  of  the  republic 
extends  from  long.  5°  54'  to  124  22'  W.    The  length 
of  coast  is  about  500  mUes,  the  average  breadth  of  I 
11J 


the  territory  about  50  miles.    On  December  31, 
181(5,  an  association,  of  which  Henry  Clay  (q.  v.) 
was  president,  styled  the  American  Colonisation 
Society,  was  formed,  for  the  purjiose  of  founding 
a  colony  of  cmancijiated  negroes,  and  of  giving 
them  favourable  opportunities  of  self-improvement. 
The  first  attempt  failed,  in  consequence  of  too 
selection  of  an  unhealthy  locality ;  but  in  December 
1821,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  native  princes, 
by  which  a  tract  of  land  fit  for  the  purj»ose  was 
acquired.    The  association  immediately  commenced 
operations,  and  allotted  to  each  man  30  acres  of 
laud,  with  the  means  of  cultivating  it.    A  town, 
called  Monrovia,  was  founded  at  Cape  Mesurado  ; 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  new  tracts ;  and  a  second  town,  called 
Caldwell,  in  honour  of  the  originator  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  founded  upon  the  river  Mesurado.  New 
settlements  were  afterwards  formed  at  Cape  Monte 
and  in  the  newly  acquired  Bassa  Land,  m  which, 
in  1834,  a  town  was  founded,  and  called  Edina, 
in  acknowledgment  of  pecuniary  aid  sent  to  the 
colony  from  Edinburgh.    Many  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs  were  received  into  the  colony,  whilst  others 
were  subdued.     In  1847,  L  was  left  to  its  own 
resources,  declared  an  independent  republic,  and 
the  government  committed  to  a  president,  senate, 
and  house  of  representatives.    The  president  and 
representatives  are  elect**!  for  two,  and  the  sena- 
tors for  four  years,  all  citizens  being  qualified 
electors  when  they  reach  21   year*  oj  n>je,  and 
possess  real  eMate.     The  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  one  supreme  and  several  subordinate  courts." 
Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  prohibited,  and 
the  right  of   petition  established.     Whites  are 
excluded  from  rights  of  citizenship,  but  this  is 
only  a  temporary  measure.    The  prosperity  of  the 
colony  soon  became  very  obvious ;  churches  and 
schools  were  founded  in  greater  proportion  to 
the   population  than   in  most  parts  of  Britain 
or  America;  a  regular  jR*tal  system  was  estab- 
lished, newspajicrs  published,  and  slavery  in  tho 
neighl)Ouring  states  abolished.     Negroes  from  the 
neighbouring  regions,  settling  in  tho  republic  and 
submitting  to  its  laws,  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pation in  civd  and  |>olitical  freedom  equally  with 
the  colonists.     The  new  republic  was  recognised 
by  Britain  in  1848,  and  since  by  other  European 
powers.    The  British  government  made  it  a  present 
of  a  corvette  of  war  with  four  guns.  The  prosjK-rity 
and  usefulness  of  I*  have  since  continued  to  increase, 
but  the  number  of  settlers  from  North  America  has 
never  been  great  in  any  year,  and  up  to  1856,  tho 
whole  nnmber  in  the  country  was  reckoned  not  to 
exceed  10,000.    Additional  negro  trilies  are,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time  included  within  its  territory. 
In  1S50,  the  native  inhabitants  of  L  wen-  estimated 
at  300,000 ;  and  about  50,000  had  acquired  the  Eng- 
lish language,  of  whom  about  3000  were  members 
of  the  Christian  church.   Agriculture  is  earned  on, 
but,  as  yet,  without  much  success.    Coffee  is  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  produce.    Cocoa,  cotton,  the  sugar- 
cane (1856),  arrow-root,  and  rice  are  also  cultivated. 
Trade  is  rapidly  extending,  and  palm-oil,  ivory, 
gold-dust,  camwood,  wax,  cofftte,  indigo,  ginger, 
arrow- root,  and  hides,  are  amongst  the  principal 
articles  of  export.    In  1860,  a  cargo  of  sugar  was 
sent  to  New  \  ork,  and  this  is  the  only  manufacture 
yet  prosecuted.    Consult  Bowen's  ('mtral  Africa 
(New  York,  1857),  and  Thomas's   H'ett  Coast  of 
Africa  (New  York,  1860). 

LIBE'RIUS,  a  native  of  Rome,  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  c,  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Rome  in  352,  on  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  I.  His 
pontificate  falls  upon  the  stormiest  period  of  the 
semi-Arian  controversy.   See  Arittb.   The  Emperor 
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t'owtantitM  supported  the  semi-Arian  party  with 
til  his  authority ;  and  the  council  of  Aries  in  353, 
sad  that  of  Milan  in  353,  formally  condemned 
.At&anashi*  (q.  r.),  the  great  representative  of  the 
orthodox  b-dief.  L.  refused  to  confirm  this  decree, 
and.  evtn  in  opposition  to  the  personal  commands  of 
Geostantiiia,  withheld  his  snliecription.  He  was,  in 
«5> ojt-i ( u»-no-.  in  common  with  several  others,  deposed 
and  banished  to  Bero*a  by  the  emperor,  who  caused 
•  Roman  deacon,  Felix,  to  be  elected  in  his  stead. 
The  later  history  of  L  is  a  subject  of  controversy. 
He  was  restored  to  his  see  in  358,  but  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  recalled  are  mncli  disputed.  He 
sirnved  hi*  return  from  exile  eight  yearn,  and  died 
in  high  repnte  for  sanctity  at  Rome  in  366.  His 
nely  remains  are  some  letters  preserved  by  Coustant 
ra  the  KpUtvi<r  Romanorum  Pontificum.  During 
life,  many  spurious  letters  and  decree*  were 
circulated  in  his  name. 

LIBERTY,  in  English  Law,  is  often  used  to 
i^tjoif  *  franchise,  or  jwrtion  of  the  royal  prerogative 
ddr-gat*.d  to  a  subject ;  also  a  privileged  district  in 
a  county  exempt  from  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 
For  nearly  a  century,  these  three  words  have  been 
accepted  as  embodying  the  creed  of  those  who 
maintain  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  numerical 
majority ;  and  they  have  been  Bounded  as  the 
watchword  of  that  formidable  movement  known  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as  'the  Revolution,'  of 
which  the  object  is  to  assert  this  supremacy  by 
•r^rtummjj  the  existing  fabric  of  society.  When 
contrasted  wtth  the  democratic  creed  of  antiquity, 
the  only  novelty  which  the  modern  symbol  exhibits 
consist*  in  the  proclamation  of  *  equality ; '  for 
'liberty.'  in  the  widest  sense—meaning  thereby  the 
ultimate  extension  of  political  power  to  the  whole 
hmiy  of  the  citizens — has  been  the  object  of  the 
mort  enlightened  politicians  of  all  ages ;  whilst  the 
protest  in  favour  of  '  fraternity '  is  a  mere  senti- 
mental commonplace,  about  the  speculative  sound 
seat  of  which  there  never  was  any  real  J 


first  state  document  of  importance  in  which 
tb#  doctrine  of  eqnality  is  set  forth  is  the  American 
DecIarat:on  of  Independence  of  July  4,  1776.  This 
ceWjratL-d  document  proceeds  thus  :  '  We  hold  these 
trills  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created 
iptftl :  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
tuV,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  Ac.'  This, 
u  we  hare  said,  wan  in  1776.  But  as  a  speculative 
opinion,  the  doctrine  of  eouality  had  been  pro- 
cuvtned  by  Hohbes  more  than  a  century  before, 
sad  from  his  time  down  to  the  jieriod  at  which  it 
thns  received  practical  recognition,  it  had  never 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  elaas  of  speculators  to 
which  Hobbea  belonged  Under  different  forms,  and 
tr-an  various  points  of  view,  it  had  been  reasserted 
by  Spintaaa,  Rousseau,  Helvetia*,  and  ultimately  by 


of  political  declaimers  •  whose  works  were 
e-ous  with  the  American,  and  immediately 
preceded  the  French  Revolution. 

Hobbe*  was  bolder  than  his  followers,  and  by 
lamming  a  premise  which,  had  it  been  true,  would 
certainly  have  justified  his  conclusion,  saved  his 
itjk.  though  he  did  not  secure  a  very  stable  founda- 
tion for  his  law.  Ho  asserted  that  men  are  not  only 
bom,  bat  continue  in  essentials  very  nearly  equal. 
•Nature,"  he  said,  'has  made  little  odds  among 
men  of  mature  age  as  to  strength  and  knowledge.' 
Rousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling  that  subjective 
and  objective  experience  would  at  once  repudiate 
such  an  assumption,  admitted  the  existence  of 
inequalities  in  maturity,  and  scarcely  ventured  to 


deny  them  even  at  birth,  but  ascribed  them  mainly 
to  education,  and  to  other  distorting  and  deranging 
principles  in  human  nature  and  human  society, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  law  and  government  to 
counteract.  A  third  class  of  reasoners,  whilst 
admitting  the  fact  of  inequality,  and  not  condemning 
it  as  abnormal  in  the  case  of  individuals,  asserted 
that  the  argument  in  mipjiort  of  »ocial  and  poli- 
tical equality  is  sufficiently  founded  on  the  generic 
equality  of  mankind— on  the  proposition,  viz.,  that 
all  men  are  mm.    They  forgot,  or  found  it 

convenient  to  ignore,  that  the  argument  of  their 
opponents  rested  on  the  proposition,  that  all  men  art 
not  fftial  men  ;  and  consequently  would  not  have 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  even  by  the 
admission  of  the  generic  equality  for  which  they 
contended.  To  this  last  class  belongs  Professor 
Ahrens,  whose  work  on  Natural  Law  is  at  present 
used  as  the  text-book  in  the  Ecnle  de  Droit  in  Paris. 
But  all  these  writers  agree  in  maintaining  the 
inalienable  connection  l>etwecn  equality  and  liberty ; 
and  in  asserting  that  the  realisation  of  the  latter 
must  of  necessity  be  in  proportion  to  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  former  is  realised.  In  (Jreat 
Britain,  hitherto,  the  opjwsite  creed  has  prevailed. 
Exjxriencc,  both  subjective  and  objective,  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  point  of  fact  men  come 
into  the  world  and  continue  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  earthly  sojourn  to  be  extremely  unequal 
in  strength,  intelligence,  virtue,  and  worth.  It  is 
on  this  assumption  that  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
liberties  rests.  So  far  from  lielieving  lilierty  to 
involve  the  fictitious  recognition  of  an  equality 
which  does  not  exist,  or  the  creation  of  an  equality 
which  is  contrary  to  nature,  we  hold  it  to  necessitate 
the  recognition  of  the  inequalities  which  nature  has 
established,  aud  which  God  as  the  author  of  nature 
has  decreed.  Nay,  further,  we  conceive  its  perfection 
to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  completeness  with 
which  these  inequalities  are  recognised,  and  their 
consequences,  in  the  ehaj»e  of  projierty,  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  like,  arc  vindicated  by  the  political 
machinery  of  the  state.  Society,  in  our  view  of  the 
matter,  is  an  organic  structure,  is  cosmic,  just  in  so 
far  as  it  recognises  these  inequalities  ;  and  begins  to 
be  inorganic,  chaotic,  the  moment  that  it  ignores 
them.  In  like  manner,  the  political,  which  is  the 
mirror  of  the  social  organisation  of  the  state,  per- 
forms its  appropriate  function  only  when,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  truly  reflects  the  inequalities  which  society 
has  recognised  and  sanctioned.  It  must  neither  add 
to  nor  take  from  the  facts  which  society  presents  to 
it  To  each  it  must  assign  his  own,  and  nothing 
but  his  own;  and  his  own  politically  is  the  place 
which  society  has  already  conceded  to  him.  These 
views,  which  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner  have 
always  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  England, 
have  been  thought  out  and  systematiscd  within 
these  last  few  years  by  Mr  Mill  and  the  class  of 
politicians  to  whom  in  future  the  title  of  Progressive 
Conservatives  will  probably  be  applied.  By  no 
writer,  perhaps,  has  the  true  doctnno  been  stated 
with  greater  force  than  by  John  Adams,  the  friend 
and  successor  of  Washington,  and  second  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  passage  is 
selected  from  many  to  the  like  effect  in  the  recent 
edition  of  his  works  by  his  grandson,  Charles 
Francis  Adams :  '  That  all  men  are  born  to  equal 
rights,  is  true.  Every  being  has  a  right  to  his  own 
as  clear,  as  moral,  as  sacred,  as  any  other  living  has. 
This  is  as  indubitable  as  a  moral  government  in 
the  universe.  But  to  teach  that  all  men  are  liorn 
with  equal  powers  and  faculties,  to  equal  influ- 
ence in  society,  to  equal  property  and  advantages 
I  through  life,  is  ai  gross  a  fraud,  as  glaring  an 
I  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  ever 
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wu  practised  by  monk*,  by  Druids,  by  BrahmanB, 
by  |rriestH  of  tbc  immortal  Lama,  or  by  tbc  self- 
styled  philosophers  of  the  French  Revolution.  For 
honours  sake,  Mr  Taylor,  for  truth  and  virtue's 
sake,  let  American  philosophers  and  politicians 
despise  it'-(Vol.  vi.  p.  454) 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS.  See  Press, 
Liberty  or ;  Libel. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  is  a  general 
phrase  descriptive  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
subject  to  do  all  things  not  specially  prohibited  by 
the  law,  and  the  less  restriction  there  is  by  the  law, 
the  greater  is  the  exteut  of  the  liberty  enjoyed. 
In  its  widest  sense,  the  phrase  may  l>o  understood 
as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  rights  allowed  by 
law  to  the  subject ;  but  what  is  generally  undcrstotxi 
is  the  Iil>erty  of  the  iierson,  or  of  rights  connected 
with  the  person -Buch  as  personal  liberty  or  free- 
dom  from  slavery,  the  right  of  free  speech,  liberty 
of  conscience,  bberty  of  the  press,  and  constitutional 
liberty,  or  the  liberty  to  influence  and  take  part  in 
legislation,  which  may  be  further  sulnlivided  into 
the  limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  parliament,  the  right  of  Applying  to 
courts  of  law  for  redress  of  injuries,  the  right  of 
petitioning  the  crown  or  parliament,  tho  right  of 
having  arms  for  defence,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
Ac.  All  these  subjects  are  noticed  in  detail  under 
their  proper  heads. 

LIBIDIBL   See  DivmiVL 

LIBOURNE,  a  handsome  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Girnnde,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Dordogne,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Isle,  20  miles 
north-east  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient 
BartUUs  or  Free  Towns,  and  was  founded  by 
Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  in  1286.  It  carries 
on  considerable  trade  in  wines,  spirits,  grain,  salt, 
and  timber.  Cotton-yarn,  iron,  leather,  ropes,  and 
nails  are  manufactured.    Poik  1.3,290. 

LI 'BRA,  the  seventh  sign  in  the  zodiac.  At  the 
first  point  of  Libra,  the  ecliptic  passes  across  the 
equator  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  this  point 
l>eing  thus  the  autumnal  tquinox. 

LIBRARIES.  The  term  library  is  applied 
indifferently  to  buildings,  4c,  destined  to  contain 
books,  and  to  the  books  themselves  de|*osited  in 
these  buildings.  In  the  present  article,  it  is  used 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  latter  sense. 

Passing  over  the  '  libraries  of  clay,'  as  the  collec- 
tions of  inscribed  bricks  and  tiles  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  have  been  aptly  designated,  the 
first  library,  properly  so  called,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  that  which,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  was  formed  by  the  Egyptian  king  Osy- 
maudyas.  The  existence  of  this  establishment,  with 
its  appropriate  inscription,  P^tchet  iatrtion—the 
storehouse  of  medicine  for  the  mind— was  long 
regarded  as  fabulous ;  but  the  researches  of  Chara- 
pollion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  modern  investigators, 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  account  of  Diodorus,  though 
perhajw  exaggerated,  is  at  least  based  upon  truth. 
A  more  celebrated  Egyptian  Ubrary  was  that  founded 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for  an  account  of 
which  see  Alexandria*  Library.  The  library  of 
Pergamus,  a  formidable  rival  to  that  of  Alexandria, 
was  founded  probably  by  Attains  I.,  and  was  largely 
increased  by  the  fostering  care  of  his  successors.  As 
stated  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  it  was  ultimately 
removed  to  Alexandria,  being  sent  by  Antony  as  a 
gift  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  tune  that  this  transfer- 
ence took  place,  it  contained,  according  to  Plutarch, 
200.000  volumes. 

The  first  public  library  established  at  Athens  is 
sai.i  to  have  been  founded  by  Pusistratus ;  but  the 
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information  we  ]>osscss  regarding  this  and  other 
Grecian  libraries  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
earliest  Roman  libraries  were  those  collected  l>y 
Lucullus  and  by  Animus  Pollio.    The  latter  was  a 
public  library,  in  the  fullest  sense  ;  and  the  former, 
though  private  property,  was  administered  with  bo 
much  liberality  as  to  place  it  nearly  on  the  same 
footing.    Various  other  libraries  were  founded  at 
Rome  by  Augustus  and  his  successors ;  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  being  the  Ulpian  Library  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.    The  private  collections  of 
Emilius  Paultu,  Sulla,  Lucullus  (already  mentioned), 
and  Cicero,  are  well  known  to  every  student  of  the 
ei  assies. 

The  downfall  first  of  the  Western,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Eastern  Empire,  involved  the 
destruction  or  dispemiou  of  these  ancient  libraries. 
The  warlike  hordes  by  whom  these  once  mighty 
monarchies  were  overthrown,  ha/1  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  cultivation  of  letters  ;  but  even 
in  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages,  the  lamp  of  learning 
continued  to  shine,  if  with  a  feeble,  yet  still  with  a 
steady  light     Within  the  sheltering  walla  of  the 
monasteries,  the  books  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion, the  salvage,  if  we  may  so  express  it  of  the 
general  wreck,  found  a  safe  asylum  ;  and  not  only 
were  they  carefully  preserved,  but  so  multiplied  by 
the  industry  of  the  transcriber,  as  to  l>e  placed 
beyond  all  risk  of  loss  for  the  future.    Amongst  the 
conventual  libraries  of  tho  middle  ages  specially 
worthy  of  notice  are  those  of  Christ  Church,  and  of 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  Canterbury :  of  the 
abbeys  of  Fleury  and  Clugni,  in  France  ;  of  Monte 
Cassiuo,  in  Italy;  and  of  St  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
Private  collectors,  too,  existed  then  as  now,  though, 
of  course,  their  munl>er  was  small    Amongst  these, 
Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, followed  immediately  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  led  naturally  to  a  vast  increase  in 
the  production  of  books,  and  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  public  libraries.  The  numtter  of 
these  establishments  which  have  since  sprung  into 
existence  is  immense,  and  is  constantly  increasing  ; 
so  much  so,  that  a  lore  list  of  them  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  All, 
therefore,  that  we  propose  to  do  is  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
amongst  them. 

First  among  the  libraries  of  Great  Britain,  and 
second  to  few,  if  to  any  abroad,  is  that  of  the  British 
Museum.  For  an  account  of  this  magnificent  collec- 
tion, see  British  \Iu8KCM.  Next  in  rank  is  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  has  also  been 
already  described.  Sec  Bodlkyan  or  Bodleian 
Library.  The  third  and  fourth  places  are  occupied 
by  the  Public,  or  University,  Library  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Library  of  the  h  acuity  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh,  which  are  nearly  on  a  par  as  regards 
extent  and  value.  A  notice  of  the  latter  will  be 
found  under  the  heading  Advocates'  Library  ;  bat 
the  number  of  volumes  which  it  contains  has  ljcen 
slightly  understated  in  the  article  referred  to.  At 
present  (1863),  they  are  not  fewer  than  180,000. 
The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  al>out 
130,000  volumes,  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in 
Ireland.  These  five  libraries  have  long  been,  and 
still  are,  entitled  by  statute  to  a  copy  of  every  book 
published  in  the  empire ;  the  act  of  parliament  by 
which  the  privilege  is  at  present  regulat  d  is  the 
5  and  6  Vict  c.  45.  Besides  the  above,  six  other 
libraries  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
privilege  up  to  the  year  1836  By  the  act  6  ami  7 
WilL  IV.  c  1 10.  which  was  then  passed,  the  number 
was  reduced  from  eleven  to  five;  compensation 
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for  the  losa  of  the  privilege  being  allowed,  in  the 
firm  of  an  annual  grant  of  money  charged  on  the 
iVwilidated  Fund.  The  amount  of  this  grant  was, 
in  each  ease,  determined  by  a  computation  of  the 
arerace  annual  value  of  the  books  received  during 
the  three  yetars  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of 
the  act.  The  names  of  the  libraries  referred  to,  with 
the  number  of  volumes  they  at  present  contain,  and 
tar'  annual  sum  received  in  lieu  of  the  privilege,  are 
as  follows  : 


nbai-|(h  Univenity, 


ino,on>> 
70,0110 

65 .100 


7o7 
630 
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lnn'»,  Dublin, 

The  minor  libraries  of  Great  Britain  are  so 
that  a  mere  list  of  their  names  would  exceed  the 
limits  within  which  an  article  like  the  present  must 
confined.  Amongst  those  deserving  special 
rsotice  are  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Ncnet,  Edinburgh,  containing  upwards  of  45,000 
Toiames  ;  the  Hunterian  Library,  Glasgow,  with 
al»ut  13,000  volumes,  including  many  choice  speci- 
uk-ds  of  early  printing  ;  the  Chetham  library,  Man- 
cru-ster,  upwards  of  18.000  volumes ;  Dr  Williams's 
Llprary,  Red  Cross  Street,  London,  with  more  than 
•2U.<M>  volumes,  freely  open  to  the  public ;  the 
Archiepisonpal  Library  at  Lambeth,  containing  at 
least  25,000  volumes :  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  the 
DBJrt  lil«-rally  accessible  collection  in  Ireland,  with 
»lout  18,000  volumes;  and  the  libraries  belonging 
to  the  different  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
some  of  -which  are  of  considerable  extent  and  value. 
The  Public  Libraries'  Acta  of  1850  and  1855  have 
b-.rn  adopted  by  several  of  the  large  towns  in 
England,  Manchester  and  Liverjtool  being  the  most 
imjjortant.  The  free  libraries  establishetl  in  these 
places  under  the  provisions  of  the  acta  just  named 
*r»  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Of  private  libraries 
in  England,  it  will  l>e  sufficient  to  name  that  of 
Earl  Spencer,  at  Althorp,  containing  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  many  of  extreme  rarity  and  value, 
aad  all  in  admirable  condition. 

The  great  national  library  of  France,  La  Biblio- 
the^oe  du  Roi,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  La  Bihlio- 
tbeque  lmj>eriale,  as  it  is  calle<l  at  present,  is  one  of 
the  largfKt  ami  most  valuable  collections  of  books 
ami  manu&cripts  in  the  world.  Attempts  to  form  a 
library  had  l*en  made  by  Louis  XI.  and  his  suc- 
cessors with  considerable  "success ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  De  Thou  to  the  office  of  chief  librarian  by 
Henry  IV.  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  establishment  as  it  now  exists.  The  number 
of  printed  volumes  contain**!  iu  it  is  estimated  at 


the  same  city,  one  of  about  130,000.  At  Florence 
we  rind  the  Laurentian  Library,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  manuscripts ;  and  the  Magliabechi 
Library,  with  about  100,000  volumes.  Amongst  the 
other  libraries  of  Italy  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Royal  Library  at  Naples,  with  200,000  volumes, 
and  that  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  with  120,000. 

The  principal  libraries  of  Spain  are  the  Biblioteca 
Real  at  Madrid,  numbering  nearly  200,000  volumes, 
and  the  Library  of  the  LVorLaJ,  which  has  been 
already  noticed.  See  Esciikiau—  Of  the  libraries 
of  Portugal,  no  trustworthy  statistics  can  be 
obtained. 

The  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III.,  in  the  year  1440,  is  a  noble 
collection  of  not  fewer  than  400,000  volumes ;  of 
which  15,000  are  of  the  class  called  incunabula,  or 
hooks  printed  before  the  year  1500.  The  Royal 
Library  at  Munich  owes  its  origin  to  All>ert  v., 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury. The  statements  which  have  been  made  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  library  are  of  a  very  conflicting 
character,  varying  from  400,000  volumes  on  the  one 
baud  to  800,000  on  the  other.  The  real  number  is 
probably  aliout  600,000.  It  is  worthily  lodged  in 
the  splendid  building  erected  by  the  late  king, 
Ludwig  I.,  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  The  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden  is  a  collection  of  nearly  320,000 
volumes,  amongst  which  are  included  some  of  the 
scarcest  specimens  of  early  printing,  amongst  others 
the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457,  the  first  book  printed 
with  a  date.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin  dates  from  about  the  year  1050.  It  now 
extends  to  about  530,000  volumes  of  printed  books, 
and  10,000  volumes  of  manuscripts,  including  amongst 
the  latter  many  precious  relics  of  Luther  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  other 
libraries  of  Germany,  it  will  perhaps  be  enough  to 
notice  that  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  with 
upwards  of  350,000  volumes  ;  and  the  ducal  library 
of  Wolfenblittel,  with  about  200,000. 

In  Holland,  the  principal  library  is  the  Royal 
Library  at  the  Hague,  containing  rather  more  than 
100,000  volumes,  of  which  alwut  1500  are  good 
specimens  of  early  printing. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  was  founded 
alxiut  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Its  contents 
are  now  estimated  at  nearly  450,000  volumes.  The 
University  library  possesses  nearly  160,000  volumes; 
and  Classen's  library,  also  in  Copenhagen,  about 
30,000. 

In  Sweden,  the  largest  library  is  that  of  the 
university  of  Upsal,  consisting  of  nearly  140,000 
volumes.  One  of  its  chief  treasures  is  the  famous 
manuscript  of  the  Gothic  GosjkJs  of  Ulfilas,  com- 


atarly  900,000,  and  of  manuscripts  at  about  90,000.  i  monly  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus.  The  univer- 
Amongst  hbrarie-s  of  the  second  class  existing  in  |  sity  of  Lund  possesses  a  collection  of  upwards  of 
Paris,  the  Mazarine  Library,  and  the  Library  of 
Sto.  Genevieve,  are  the  chief.  The  former  contains 
c<-arlv  140,000  volumes;  the  latter,  upwards  of 
lSii.iSJO.  Many  excellent  libraries  are  to  be  found 
a  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  particularly  at 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  and  Strasliourg. 

Italy  is  rich  in  impirtant  libraries,  amongst  which 
that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  stands  pre  eminent 
The  DnmWr  of  printed  volumes  contained  in  it 
r^nnot  be  stated  with  accuracy  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
:aaao!K--ript  department  -  replete  with  treasures  of 
'.!»•■  rarest  and  moat  valuable  kind  — that  ita  chief 
^trrncth  lies.  The  Casanata  library,  also  at  Rome, 
ii  *aid  to  contain  upwards  of  200,000  volumes.  The 
Amhrosian  library,  at  Milan,  ha*  a  collection  of 
100,000  volumes  ;  and  the  Brera  Library,  of 


•  Ataut  three-fourths  of  these  are  lodged  in  King's 
CoOere,  and  the  remainder  in  Marischal  College. 


,  0,000  volumes. 

The  library  of  the  university  of  Christiania  in 
Norway,  founded  in  1811,  contains  upwards  of 
115.000  volumes. 

The  Irajierial  Library  of  St  Petersburg  was 
founded  about  the  lieginning  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  year  1705.  it  was  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Zaluski  Library  of  Warsaw,  which 
was  seized  and  carried  off  to  St  Petersburg  by 
Siiwaroff.  At  present,  the  total  numl>er  of  volumes 
cannot  be  less  than  about  550,000. 

Ill  the  United  States  of  America,  though  there 
are  no  libraries  equalling  those  of  the  first  rank  in 
Europe,  there  are  still  not  a  few  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  value.  The  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  amongBt  them  is  that  of  Harvard  College, 
which  has  been  in  existence  more  than  200  years. 
The  following  ft  a  table  of  Ihe  principal  libraries, 
with  the  approximate  number  of  their  volumes:— 
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LIBRARIES'  ACTS-LICHENIN. 


Library  of  II  arvard  College  

Boaton  Athena-urn  _  

Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boaton  

Yale  College  Library  ,  

State  Library  at  Albany,  New  York   

Aator  Library  .".  

Mercantile  Library  A*m»  ution  of  Nr«  York  City 

Library  of  the  Now  York  II  -•  ri   ,<  Society  

New  York  Society  Library  

Library  of  I'nion  Theological  Sent,  of  New  York 
Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia  k  Loiranian  Library.. 
Library  of  Acad,  of  Nat.  Science*,  Philadelphia"... 
Mercantile  Library  Amhm  iatlon  of  Philadelphia... 

American  Philimophical  Society  Library  

Apprentlr**"  Library  of  Philadelphia...'.  

Library  of  Brown  1'niremity  »  

Providence  Attieiia-itm   „  _  _ 

Charleston  Library  Society  

Library  of  South  Carolina  College  

Library  of  the  I'nivcniity  of  Virginia  , 

Library  of  Georgetown  College....  

Force  Library,  at  Washington  

Libmrlen  of  UM0M  


P»>n  i«l 

1  Aid 

1  ft,OI  a* 

J  r*Hl 

70,0(  *0 

1  4  .'MJ 

40,000 

1  til  fc 

(  «  1  i  ■  n  I 

_ 

<«o  um 

1  "O ' 

OOo 

^fii  i.i  aMJ 

4,r»,000 

.9  1,11  •  i 

17:il 

7.\ooo 

lsi-2 

30,000 

1*11 

20,1100 

174'2 

avooo 

is-.M 

20,000 

17ft4 

36,000 

17.S3 

a.ooo 

174S 

•£'>.ooo 

1W05 

so.noo 

IS'25 

35,000 

17trj 

30,000 

',30,000 

100,000 

The  best  work  on  the  subject  of  libraries  is  Ed- 
wards's Mrmoira  of  Librarit*  ('2  yoR,  Lond.,  1859). 

LIBRARIES'  ACTS.  Though  there  is  no  syste- 
matic provision  of  libraries  for  public  use,  at  the 
MTOCPSe  of  the  state,  except  the  British  Museum 
Library  in  London,  an  attempt  has  lieen  made  by 
the  legislature  of  late  years  to  empower  districts 
to  establish  libraries,  ami  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for 
that  purjiose.  The  first  act  was  iKissed  in  18.V)  for 
England,  but  has  been  repealed  by  the  act  18  ami 
19  Viet  c.  70,  in  1855.  Town  councils  of  towns 
having  a  population  exceeding  .VXH),  may,  after  due 
notice,  convene  a  public  meeting  of  the  burgesses 
and  two-thirds  may  resolve  to  establish  a  library, 
and  rate  the  inhabitants.  So  in  jiarishes  of  a  like 
jtopulation,  and  local  improvement  districts,  two- 
thirds  of  the  ratc|v»yer8  may  also  adopt  the  act. 
The  rate  to  be  levied  in  all  such  cases  is  not  to 
exceed  one  penny  in  the  pound.  AU  such  libraries 
are  to  tie  open  to  the  public,  free  of  all  charge.  A 
similar  act,  16  and  17  Vict  c.  101,  extended  the 
first  English  net  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  Go.  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  but  is  not  so  extensive,  as  it  applies 
only  to  liorotigh*  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  having  a 
population  of  10,000. 

LIBRARIES,  Military,  are  either  garrison  or 
regimental.  The  former  comprise  large  collections 
of  l>ooks,  with  newspapers,  games,  lectures,  &c,  in 
commodious  rooms,  and  are  intended  to  win  soldiers 
from  the  gin-shops  and  vicious  haunts  which  are 
ever  prevalent  in  garrison  towns.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  provide  the  soldiers  with  books,  both 
for  instruction  and  amusement ;  but  statistic*  prove 
that  the  men  patronise  few  la-sid's  fiction  and 
travels,  and  religious  books  not  at  alL  Regimental 
libraries  are  smaller  collections  of  Inooks,  which 
accompany  regimeuts  in  their  various  movements. 
The  charge  for  military  libraries  in  the  British 
army  is  for  1863—1864  the  sum  of  AM'213. 

LIBRATION  (from  Lit  W>ra,  a  balance,  mean- 
ing a  balancing  or  oscillating  motion),  a  term  applied 
to  certain  phenomena  of  the  moon's  motion.  The 
moon's  libratiotts  (or,  more  projierly,  npunrml  libra*  j 
tions)  arc  of  three  kinds  — hbration  in  longitude,  in 
latitude,  and  the  diurnal  Hbration.  If  the  moon's  ■ 
rotation  in  her  orbit  were  uniform,  as  her  rotation  | 
on  her  axis  is,  we  should  always  see  exactly  the 
same  jiortion  of  her  surface,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  are  two  small  strips  of  surface  running 
from  pole  to  pole,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  which 
become  alternately  visible  ;  this  is  called  the  moon's 
lontjiltidinal  Hbration.  The  lUmition  in  ItUitude 
arises  from  the  moon's  axis  not  Wing  perpendicular 
to  her  orbit  in  consequence  of  which,  a  portion  of 
1M 


her  surface  round  the  north  pole  is  visible  during  i 
half,  and  a  corresjionding  js>rtion  round  the  south 
|»ole  during  the  other  half  of  her  revolution  in  her 
orbit  The  diurnal  liltratiou  hardly  deserves  the 
name,  and  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  oltserver's 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  at  the 
centre:  it  consists  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
certain  points  on  one  edge  of  the  moon's  disk  as 
she  approaches  her  culmination,  and  the  appearance 
of  new  (stints  on  her  opposite  border  as  she  descends. 
The  first  and  third  of  these,  libratiotts  were  dis- 
covered by  Galileo,  anil  the  second  by  Hevelius. 

LI'BYA,  the  name  given  by  the  oldest  geographers 
to  Africa.  In  Homer  and  Hcsmd,  it  denoted  the 
whole  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  Egypt ;  in 
Herodotus,  occasionally,  the  entire  continent ;  but 
it  is  also  applied  by  others  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  to  the  northern  (tart  of  the  country,  from 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  westward  to  Mount 
Atlas.  The  great  sandy  tract  of  which  the  Sahara 
forms  the  principal  part,  was  called  the  Libyan 
Desert  To  what  extent  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  See  Africa. 

LICENCE.  See  Game,  Ptblk -hoi  sks,  Mar- 
RiArsE,  Auks. 

LICE'NTIATE  (from  Lat  litrt,  it  is  lawful), 
one  of  the  four  ancient  university  degrees.  It  is  no 
longer  in  use  in  England,  except  at  Cambridge, 
which  confers  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  medicine. 
In  France  and  Germany,  however,  where  it  is 
more  general,  a  licentiate  is  a  (icrson  who,  bavins 
undergone  the  prescrilied  examination,  has  received 

E emission  to  deliver  lectures.    The  degree,  as  an 
onour.  is  intermediate  between  Buchtlor  of  Artt 
and  Doctor. 

LICENTIATE,  among  Presbyterians,  is  a  per- 
son authorised  by  a  presbytery  or  similar  body  to 
preach,  and  who  thus  becomes  eligible  to  a  pastoral 
charge. 

LI  CHEN,  a  papular  disease  of  the  skin.  There 
are  two  species,  viz.,  L.  simplex  and  L.  ar/rin*,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  reganled  as  a  very  aggravated 
form  of  the  former.  L.  timers  consists  in  an  erup- 
tiou  of  minute  papula  of  a  ml  colour,  which  never 
contain  a  fluid,  ami  are  distributed  irregularly  over 
the  )M«ly.  They  apjiear  first  ou  the  face  and"  arms, 
then  extend  to  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  and 
are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat,  itching,  and 
tingling.  In  a  mild  case,  the  disease  is  over  in  a 
week,  out  sometimes  one  crop  of  papula*  succeeds 
another  for  many  weeks  or  months.  In  L.  nyriug. 
the  papulfe  are  more  pointed  at  the  summit  and  are 
of  a  bright-red  colour,  with  more  or  less  redness 
extending  round  them.  In  this  form  of  the  i 
the  general  health  is  usually  affected,  in 
qnencc  of  loss  of  sleep  and  general  irritation. 

It  is  often  hani  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  lichen. 
Tip-  simpler  form  is  often  dependent  in  children  on 
intestinal  irritation,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 
frequently  be  traced  toexjmsnre  to  heat,  or  errors  of 
diet  The  severe  form  is  also  occasioned  by  extreme 
heat  and  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks. 

In  ordinary  cases,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  a  few 
gentle  aperients,  and  two  or  three  tepid  baths,  are  all 
that  is  required.  When  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic 
character,  a  tonic  treatment  (bark  ami  the  mineral 
acids)  is  necessary ;  and  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
to  five  minims,  well  diluted)  of 
Solution  may  be  given  with 


small  doses  (three 
Fowler's  Arsenical 
a<l  vantage. 

LICHEN  IN  is 
Iceland   moss  and 
is  extracted  by  digt 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  some  time,  and 


a  starch-like  body,  found  in 
other  lichens,  from  which  it 
"ting  the  moss  in  a  cold,  weak 
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LICHENS— LIEBIG. 


then  boiling.  By  this  process,  the  lichenin  is 
<hs*oive«l,  and  on  cooling,  separates  as  a  colourless 
j«lhr.  According  to  Gorup-Besanez  (Ltkrbuch  drr 
orjnm^r.K'jt  Ckrmir,  1860,  p.  514),  it  sometimes 
awunuw  &  blue,  and  sometimes  a  greenish  tint, 
▼hen  treated  with  iodine.  In  moat  of  its  relations 
it  com-sponds  with  ordinary  starch. 

LICHENS,  a  natural  order  of  acotyledouous 
pLtots,  allied  to  Fungi  aud  to  Alga?.  They  are 
fc'^ii'Ly^MM*,  consisting  mainly  of  a  Thalluji  (q.  v.), 
a»i  without  stem  and  leaves ;  wholly  cellular, 
sad  nourished  through  their  whole  surface  by  the 
medium  in  which  they  live,  which  is  air,  and  not 
w»t*-r.  although  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  ia  always  necessary  to  their  active  growth; 
sod  when  the  air  becomes  very  dry,  they  liecoine 
dormant,  ready  to  resume  their  growth  on  the 
return  of  more  favourable  weather.  The  thallus  of 
»-Tce  is  j>ulveriilent  ;  that  of  others  is  cmstiiceous ; 
of  intiKT*,  leaf-like ;  of  others,  fibrous.  Reproduc- 
er takes  place  by  spores,  usually  contained  in  sacs 
f»»-V,  lh~yr),  embodied  in  repositories  of  various 
form,  often  shield-like  or  disc-like,  called  afwtAeria 
lor  .*hi'dds),  wliich  arise  from  the  outer  layer  of  the 
thal!,j«.  and  are  generally  very  different  in  colour 
from  the  thallus.  But  there  is  also  another  mode  of 
propagation  by  yonhiia,  separated  cells  of  the  inner 
or  medullary  layer  of  the  thallus,  usually  spherical  or 
nearly  bo,  and  always  of  a  green  colour.  This  seems 
to  be  a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  L.,  even  in 
cirenmstanees — as  of  the  absence  of  light — unfavour-  | 
aU#  to  the  formation  of  theca'  and  spores.  L.  are 
plants  of  lontf  life,  differing  in  this  very  widely 
from  fungi.  They  are  most  widely  diffused,  growing 
equally  in  the  warmest  and  the  coldest  regions.  On 
the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation,  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes, or  on  the  very  highest  mountains,  they  cover 
the  soil  in  great  masses.  Some  grow  on  earth, 
others  on  stones,  others  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
►  •me  of  the  tropical  species  ou  evergreen  leaves. 
Is  the  great  economy  of  nature,  they  serve  for  the 
first  commencement   of  vegetation,  especially  to 

Kj»re  the  Aoil  for  plants  of  higher  organisation. 
-  gray,  yellow,  and  brown  stains  on  old  walls  are 
produced  by  minute  L,  which  have  begun  to  vege- 
tate where  nothing  else  could.  The  curiously  scat- 
tered apothecia  of  some  present  the  appearance  of 
tt— tten  characters  often  seen  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
hang  as  tufts  or  shaggy  beards  from  old  trees, 
grow  amidst  heaths  and  mosses  to  cover  the 
soil  of  the  most  frigid  regions.  L.  contain  a  peculiar 
relaUnous  substance  resembling  starch,  and  called 
I«eV»»H  or  Lichen  Starch;  generally  also  a  bitter 
suWtance  called  Crtntrinr ;  ream;  a  red,  bright 
yellow,  or  brown  colouring  matter ;  oxalate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  Ac. ;  and  are  therefore  adapted 
to  parjx.«es  of  domestic  economy,  medicine,  and 
the  arts.  Some  are  used  for  food,  as  Iceland  Moss 
iq.  v.  >  and  Tripe  ttV  llocht  (q.  v.) ;  some  afford  food 
for  cattle,  as  Reindeer  Moss  (q.  v.);  souio  are 
medicinal,  as  Iceland  Moss ;  some  afford  dye-stuffs, 
at  Archil  (q.  v.).  Cudbear  (q.  v.),  &c 

LLC H FIELD,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
Uirou^h  and  county  in  itself,  is  situated  17  miles 
fouth-east  of  Stafford,  and  115  north-west  of  Ixwdon. 
Its  chief  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  part  of  which  is 
in  the  Early  English  style.  It  has  three  tower*, 
*ach  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  is  profuse  and 
elaborate  in  its  ornamentation.  The  Free  Graminar- 
■rhool.  in  which  Addison,  Ashmole,  Johns'in,  and 
Gamck  were  educated,  has  an  income  of  alwut  illOO 
a  year,  and  has  nine  exhibitions,  tenable  for  three  ■ 
y»-are.  Considerable  brewing  is  carried  on.  Pop.  : 
L.  returns  two  members  to  parliament 


LIC'INIUS,  a  Roman  emperor.  See  Constan- 
ts nk  I. 

LICTORS  (according  to  Aulus  Cell  ins,  from 
liyare,  to  biud,  because  the  lictors  hail  to  bind  the 
hamls  and  feet  of  criminals  before  punishing  them) 
were,  among  the  Romans,  the  official  attendants 
of  magistrates  of  the  highest  rank.  They  carried 
the  Pasce*  (q.  v.)  before  the  magistrates,  clearing 
the  way,  and  enforcing  the  use  of  the  appropriate 
marks  of  respect.  It  was  their  duty  to  execute  the 
punishments  ordered  by  the  magistrates,  such  as 
scourging  with  rods,  and  beheading.  They  were 
originally  free  men  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  not 
till  the  time  of  Tacitus  could  the  office  W  held  by 
freedmeiu   Slaves  were  never  ap]<ointed  lictors. 

LIE,  in  point  of  Law,  is  not  a  ground  of  action, 
unless  in  peculiar  circumstances.  If,  for  example,  it 
is  material,  and  is  uttered  by  a  witness  or  deponent, 
it  is  the  criminal  offence  of  perjury.  Sometimes, 
also,  if  a  jwrsou,  knowing  that  another  will  act  upon 
his  information,  tell  a  lie,  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  true,  and  acted  on,  and  damage  follows,  the  party 
telling  the  lie  may  be  sued  for  the  damages.  But  in 
other  cases,  lying  per  *e  is  not  punishable  by  law, 
civilly  or  criminally. 

LIEBIG,  Justcs,  Baron  von,  one  of  the  greatest 
chemists  of  the  present  day,  was  born  at  Darmstadt, 
12th  May  1803.  He  early  shewed  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  natural  science.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Erlangen.  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  by  a  paper 
on  Fuhninic  Acid.  This  led  to  his  appointment,  in 
1824,  as  Extraordinary  Professor,  and  in  1826,  as 
Ordinary  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Giessen,  where 
he  laboured  with  great  activity  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  making  that  small  university 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  students  of  chemistry  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  from  foreign  countries. 
Many  honours  were  conferred  on  him.  The  Duke  of 
Hesse  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  baron.  In  1852,  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Munich, 
and  the  charge  of  the  chemical  laboratory  there; 
and  in  I860  was  appointed  president  of  the  Munich 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  the  successor  of  Thiersch. 

L.  has  lat  toured  with  success  in  all  departments  of 
chemistry,  but  particularly  in  organic  chemistry, 
in  which  ho  has  made  many  discoveries  and  done 
much  to  improve  the  methods  of  analysis.  He 
has  investigated  with  great  care  the  relations  of 
organic  chemistry  t*»  physiology,  pathology,  agricul- 
ture, &c. ;  and  although  many  of  his  views  have 
been  coml>atcd,  and  several  have  l»een  abandoned 
by  the  author  himself,  it  is,  nevertheless,  universally 
admittAni  that  his  researches  have  greatly  advanced 
the  science  of  agriculture  in  particular.  Many  of 
his  pajters  an?  contained  in  the  Anmtlen  drr  Cnemie 
iiW  Pharmarir,  He  published  the  Wtrrtrrfmch  drr 
Chrmir  (Brunsw.  1837—1851)  in  conjunction  with 
Poggendorf,  and  also  a  Supplement  to  this  work 
(1850— 1852),  but  the  discoveries  of  more  recent 
years  an-  exhibited  in  the  later  volumes.  He 
wrote  the  part  relative  to  Organic  Chemistry  in  the 
new  edition  of  (ieiger's  Hnndbuch  drr  P/uirmacie 
(Heidelb.,  1839),  published  afterwards  as  Dir.  Or- 
ijanUrh"  Chrmir  in  Pirer  Antcrndung  unf  Phunioiogie 
und  Pathologic,  which  was  translated  into  French 
and  English  (1842).  His  work  on  Organic  Chcmittry 
in  it*  4/7*/wv7fi'o«  to  Agriculture  (Brunsw.  1840; 
English  translation  by  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  1840; 
and  French  translation  by  Oerhardt,  1840),  and  his 
Chemiral  Letter*  (Paris,  1852).  all  of  which  have 
gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  have  been 
translated  into  different  languages,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  chemical  literature 
which  have  been  made  in  our  age. 
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LIECHTENSTEIN,  the  smallest  principality  of 
the  German  Confederation,  has  an  area  of  only  60 
square  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  7130.  L.  is  a  moun- 
tainous district,  lying  on  the  Umier  Rhine,  between 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  the  latter  liounding 
it  to  the  N.  and  E.,  while  the  Rhine  forms  its 
western,  and  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  its  southern 
boundary.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Vadutz  and  Schellenberg,  and  the  principal  town 
is  Liechtenstein  (pop.  1000),  formerly  known  as 
Vadutz.  The  products  are  wheat,  flax,  ami  pood 
wines  and  fruit  Considerable  numbers  of  cattle 
arc  raised,  and  game  is  abundant  L.,  together  with 
several  other  small  states,  forms  the  15th  member 
of  the  German  Confederation,  but  in  the  Plenum, 
or  full  Conned  of  the  Diet,  it  has  &  separate 
vote.  It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  70  men  to  the 
federal  army.  The  Prince  of  L,  whose  family  is  one 
of  the  moBt  ancient  and  illustrious  of  Central  Europe, 
possesses  extensive  mediatised  principalities  in 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  which  together  extend 
over  an  area  of  nearly  2201)  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  600,000,  and  yield  their 
proprietor  an  aunual  revenue  of  1,400,000  florins. 
The  government  of  L.  is  administered  by  the  aid  of 
a  chamber  of  representatives,  who  meet  annually  to 
hold  a  diet  but  whose  acta  are  under  the  control  of 
a  Council  of  State,  which  has  its  Beat  at  Vienna, 
where  the  prince  usually  resides.  The  revenue  of 
L.,  independently  of  the  mediatised  possessions  of 
the  sovereign,  amounts  to  31,000  thalers.  There  is 
•  debt 


Llr^GE  (so  called  in  French,  but  by  the  Germans 
Liittich,  and  by  the  Flemings  Luyk)  is  the  most 
easterly  province  of  Belgium.  Area,  1106  square 
miles ;  pop.  (1861)  530,398.  The  southern  part  of 
the  province  is  hilly,  rocky,  heathy,  and  much 
covered  with  wood,  in  some  places  yielding,  how- 
ever, great  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ;  but  the 
part  called  the  Ilerivland  (north  of  the  Weeze)  is 
extraordinarily  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  has 
also  splendid  pasturage  for  cattle.  The  valley  of 
the  Weeze  is  very  beautiful,  and  exhibits  an  endless 
diversity  of  scenery.  The  railway  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  L.,  which  passes  through  this  valley, 
has  had  immense  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  in  consequently  regarded 
as  a  cJief-tf truvre  of  the  kind.  Nearly  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  road  had  to  be  artificially  constructed. 
The  inhabitants  are  Walloons. 

LlE'GE,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  Meuse,  immediately  below  its  con- 
flucuce  with  the  Ourthe,  in  a  magnificent  plain.  A 
hill  rises  on  each  side  of  the  city,  one  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  citadel.  Tho  river,  which  divide*  L. 
into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new  town,  is  crossed 
by  17  bridges.  L.  iB  said  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
city  in  Belgium.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
fine,  especially  the  churches,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Church  of  St  James  (founded  (1)14,  finished 
1538),  the  cathedral  (finished  15.17),  the  Church  of 
St  Martin's,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (conse- 
crated 979),  and  St  Barthelemy  (which  has  5  naves). 
The  Palace  of  Justice,  with  its  paintings  and  60 
rooms — formerly  the  residence  of  the  episcopal 
princes  of  L.  -  and  the  University,  noted  for  its' 
mining-school,  also  deserve  mention.  The  general 
interior  of  the  city,  however,  is  by  no  means  pleasant ;  f 
everything  is  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  coal-  1 
pits,  which  have  been  worked  for  31 K)  years ;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  high,  badly  aired,  and 
uncleanly.  The  manufacture  of  arms  is  tho  great 
staple  of  industry.  Everywhere  the  hammer  U  heard ; 
countless  forges  flash  out  their  sudden  sparks,  and 
whole  streets  are  red  with  the  reflection  of  fires. 
US 


All  kinds  of  steam-machinery,  locomotives,  steam - 
lioats,  Ac  are  made  here  for  Germany.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  important  zinc-foun- 
dries. L.  is  connected  by  railways  with  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Namur,  Ac.    Pop.  (1861)  96/207. 

L.  ltecame  the  scat  of  a  bishop  in  the  8th  c,  and 
continued  to  be  so  till  1794;  and  its  bishops  were 
reckoned  among  the  princes  of  the  German  empire  ; 
but  as  it  early  acquired  considerable  magnitude  and 
importance,  its  inhabitants  maintained  a  struggle 
for  their  own  independence  against  their  bishops, 
in  which  frequent  appeals  were  made  to  arms. 
During  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was 
times  taken  and  retaken. 

LIEGE  POUSTIE.   See  Death-BHD. 

LIE'GNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  gov 
ment  of  Silesia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarz- 
wasser  and  the  Katzt>ach.  40  miles  west-north- 
west of  Rrvslau.  It  has  numerous  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  art-collections,  and  indus- 
trial museums.  Cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco  are 
largely  manufactured,  and  vegetables  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  tho  suburbs. 
This  town  was,  from  1 164  to  1675,  the  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Liegnitz.  Here,  in  1813,  BlUcher 
defeated  the  French.  Pop.  16,584,  of  whom  about 
3000  are  Catholics. 

LIEN,  in  English  and  Irish  Law,  means  the  security 
or  hold  over  g<Kxls  or  land  for  a  debt  which  is  due. 
A  right  of  lien  is  the  right  to  retain  goods  of  a  third 
party  which  are  in  the  creditors  hands,  until  a  debt 
due  by  such  party  to  the  creditor  is  paid.  Posses- 
sion is  in  general  essential  to  constitute  a  lien,  for 
the  moment  the  goods  are  voluntarily  parted  with 
the  lien  is  gone.  Liens  arc  general  or  particular. 
Thus,  an  attorney  has  a  general  lien  over  his  client's 
jwpers  and  title-deeds  till  the  amount  of  his  bill  of 
costs  is  paid.  So  have  bankers,  dyers,  calico-printers, 
factors.  A  ]>articular  hen  is  a  hen  over  goods,  for  a 
debt  contracted  in  respect  of  such  giKxla,  as  for  the 
price  of  them,  or  some  labour  expended  on  them. 
Thus,  a  miller  has  a  lien  on  the  flour  ho  has  ground, 
a  trainer  on  the  horse  he  has  trained,  Ac.  There  are 
also  maritime  hens  and  equitable  liens,  which  do 
not  require  possession  to  constitute  the  right  In 
Scotland,  lien  is  generally  called  either  Retention 
(q.  v.)  or  Hyjiothec  (q.  v.). 

LIE'RKE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  10  miles  south-oast  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Net  he.  L.  has  noted  breweries ;  extensive  manu- 
factures of  linen,  silk,  lace,  and  musical  instruments 
are  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  i 
and  oil-mills.    Pop.  15,000. 

LIEUTENANT  (Fr.  from  Lat  loatm-tmena, 
holding  the  place  of  another),  a  term  applied  to  a 
variety  of  offices  of  a  representative  kind.  Thus, 
in  military  matters,  a  litutrnant-rftntral  personates 
with  each  division  of  an  army  the  general- in -chieL 
A  Ltnttenanl-cotortel  (q.  v.)  commands  a  battalion 
for  a  colonel,  in  the  latter'a  absence.  But  the  title 
lieutenant,  without  qualification,  denotes  the  second 
officer  and  deputy,  or  locutn-tenens,  of  the  captain 
in  each  commny  of  cavalry  or  infantry.  A  lieuten- 
ant in  the  British  Foot  Guards  ranks  as  captain  in 
the  army,  and  exchanges  with  a  captain  in  another 
regiment  —  CapUiin-lieutrnant,  an  obsolete  rank,  was 
the  sultoltcrn  who  commanded  the  •  colonel's  com- 
pany' in  each  regiment— A  *roH<l-tirt,t™ant  is  the 
junior  subaltern  of  a  comjiany,  and  corres|K>nds  to 
an  Ensign  (q.  v.).  The  pay  of  a  lieutenant  varies 
from  li  s.  4d.  a  day  in  the  Life  Guards  to  6*.  6rf.  in 
the  line. 

In  the  British  navy,  lieutenant  is  a  misnomer 
in  the  case  of  the  ofheer  bearing  that  title.  His 
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function*  in  all  respects  corres|>ond  to  those  of  a 
captain  m  the  army,  with  whom  he  rank 8,  and  with 
whom  he  alao  nearly  matches  in  regard  tu  pay.  A 
1* attaint's  full  j»y  is  10*.  a  day  ;  and  his  half-pay 
nn_>-H.  according  to  length  of  services,  from  4».  to 
T«-  a  day.  Six  yeara1  service  afloat  are  requisite  to 
qoaliiy  an  officer  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the 
candidate  ha*  also  to  toss  a  satisfactory  examination 
is  seamanship  and  general  professional  knowledge. 
A*  leaders  in  all  minor  enterprises,  such  as  boat 
expeditions,  cutting  out,  Ac.,  lieutenants  in  war-time 
carry  off  most  of  the  laurels  awarded  to  actions  of 


LIEUTENANT,  Lord-,  or  a  County v  a  per- 
manent provincial  governor  appointed  bv  the  sove- 
reign by  patent  tinder  tlie  great  seaL  The  office  in 
Eo/Land  arose  from  the  occasional  commissions  of 
amy  issue.  I  by  the  crown  in  times  of  danger  or 

ti*  luhabitante^of'the  counties  to  which  the  conunis- 
neners  were  sent,  and  set  them  in  military  order. 
The  riifht  of  the  crown  to  issue  such  commissions 
was  ilt-mod  by  the  Long  Parliament,  this  question 
prwing  the  immediate  cause  of  the  breach  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjects.  Their  legality  was 
established  at  the  Restoration  by  a  declaratory  act 
The  lord -lieutenant  is  now  the  permanent  local 
representative  of  the  crown,  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  invasion  or  rebellion,  has  jwwer  to  raise  the 
nuhtia,  form  regiments,  troops,  and  conqianiee,  and 
p»e  commissions  to  officers.  The  history  of  the 
other  sevms  to  liave  been  somewhat  similar  in  Scot- 
In  act  1438  c  3,  the  'lieutenant*  is  com- 
to  *  raise  the  county'  whenever  it  may  be 
to  bring  the  relxillious  and  unruly  jws- 
rtf  castles  and  fortalices  into  subjection: 
an<l  though  his  powers  were  executive  rather  than 
judicial,  he  seems  sometimes  to  have  had  authority 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  sheriff,  or  overrule 
hi«  decisions.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  is  at 
the  head  of  the  magistracy,  the  militia,  and  the 
yeomanry ;  he  nominates  officers  of  militia  and 
YcJuntevrs,  and  is  the  chief  executive  authority, 
forming  the  settled  channel  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  the  magistracy,  ami 
C4t4.di.red  as  responsible  in  cases  of  emergency  for 
th*  preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  Under  him, 
are  j«crmaufut  deputy-lieutenants  appointed  by  him. 

LIEUTENANT,  Lord  ,  or  Irrland,  the  viceroy 
or  detwity  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  government 
of  Ireland  is  cumiuittou.  The  office  has  existed 
in>ta  a  rvmote  period,  the  appointment  having  been 
made  under  different  designations.  His  jiowers 
were  in  carlv  times  very  extensive,  almost  regal. 
For  the  last  half  century  following  the  Revolution, 
th?  lord-lieutenant  resided  little  in  Ireland,  visiting 
it  only  once  in  two  years,  to  hold  the  session  of 
parliament.  Some  lords-lieutenant  never  went  to 
Ireland  at  all,  and  occasionally,  instead  of  a  viceroy, 
lords-justices  (see  Jcstices,  Lords)  were  apiHjiuted. 

The  lord-lieutenant  i*  appointed  under  tne  great 
seal  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom,  and  bears  the  sword  of 
state  as  the  symbol  of  his  viceregal  office,  lie  has 
the  assistance  of  a  privy-council  of  58  memlwrs, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  of  officers  of  state. 
He  la  commissioned  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Ireland,  ami  to  see  that  justice 
■  impartially  administered.  He  has  the  control  nf 
the  police,  and  may  issue  orders  to  the  general 
cotainandiug  the  troops  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
authority,  the  protection  of  the  jHiblic,  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  suppression  of  insurrection. 
He  may  confer  knighthood,  and  has  the  disposal  of 
church  preferment  (except  bishops'  sees  and  dean- 
eries), as  well  as  all  the  other  patronage  of  the 


country.  Tho  granting  of  money,  and  lands,  and 
pensions,  of  all  titles  of  honour  except  simple  knight- 
hood, the  appointment  of  privy-councillors,  judges, 
law-officers,  and  governors  of  forts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  military  commissions,  are  reserved  to  the 
sovereign,  acting,  however,  on  the  lord-lieutenant's 
advice  and  recommendation.  No  complaint  of  injus- 
tice or  oppression  in  Ireland  will  be  entertained  by 
the  sovereign  until  Hint  made  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
who  is  in  no  case  required  to  execute  the  royal 
instructions  in  a  matter  of  which  he  may  disapprove 
until  he  can  communicate  with  the  sovereign  and 
receive  further  orders.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  office,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant acts  in  every  matter  of  imjiortance  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  The 
views  and  opinions  of  the  cabinet  on  all  the  more 
important  questions  connected  with  his  government 
am  communicated  to  him  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  is  held  res]>onsihle  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  with  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant to  be  in  close  correspondence ;  on  matters  of 
revenue,  he  must  be  in  constant  communication  with 
'  the  Treasury.  On  his  occasional  or  temporary  absence 
from  Ireland,  lords- justices  are  appointed,  who  are 
usually  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces.  His  salary  is  £20,000, 
with  a  residence  in  Hubliu  Castle,  as  well  as  one  in 
Pha-uix  Park.  His  tenure  of  office  depends  on  that 
of  the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a  memlier.  By  act 
10  Geo.  IV.  c  7,  a  Roman  Catholic  is  ineligible  for 
the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL,  in  the  British 
Army,  is  nominally  the  second  officer  in  a  regiment ; 
but  virtually  a  lieutenant-colonel  commands  every 
battalion  of  infantry  and  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  post 
of  colonel  being  merely  nn  honourable  sinecure,  with 
i  usually  ill  000  a  year  attached,  awarded  to  a  general 
officer.  The  lieutenant-colonel  in  responsible  for  the 
.  discipline  of  his  battalion,  the  comfort  of  his  men, 
and  ultimately  for  every  detail  connected  with  their 
organisation.  He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the 
majur.  In  the  artillery  and  engineers,  where  the 
rank  of  colonel  is  a  substantive  rank,  with  tangible 
regimental  duties,  the  functions  of  lieutenant-colonel 
are  more  limited,  one  having  charge  of  every  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  or  two  companies  of  engineers. 
The  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  varies  from  £1,9«.  2d. 
per  diem  in  the  Household  Cavalry  to  17*.  in  the 
infantry  of  the  line.  Five  years'  regimental  service 
as  lieutenant-colonel  entitles  an  officer  to  brevet 
rank  as  colonel,  which,  while  improving  his  position 
in  the  army,  does  not,  however,  affect  his  status  in 
his  regiment 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL.     See  General 
OrncKR. 

LIFE.  In  seeking  a  definition  of  life,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  that  does  not  include  more  than 
is  necessary,  or  exclude  something  that  should 
be  taken  in.  Richerand's  definition  of  life,  that  it 
is  'a  collection  of  phenomena  which  succeed  each 
other  during  a  limited  time  in  an  organised  body,' 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  decay  which  goes  on 
!  after  death.  According  to  De  Blainville,  '  life  is 
the  twofold  internal  movement  of  comjiosition  and 

An.)  m,n»iniimia  *        A  a 


decomposition,  at  once  general  and  continuous.'  As 
Mr  Herbert  Silencer  in  his  Principle*  of  Bivlogy 
well  observes,  this  conception  is  in  some  respects  too 
narrow,  and  in  other  respects  too  wide.  Thus,  it 
1  excludes  those  nervous  and  muscular  functions  which 
1  form  the  most  conspicuous  and  distinctive  classes  of 
vital  pheuomena,  while  it  equally  applies  to  the  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  a  living  body  and  in  a  galvanic 
battery.  Mr  Spencer  (in  1852)  proposed  to  define 
life  as  'the  co-ordination  of  actions,'  but,  as  he 
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observes,  '  like  the  others,  this  definition  includes  Shields  News-room,  who  had  witnessed  the 
too  much,  for  it  may  be  said  of  the  solar  system,  !  tion  of  the  crew  one  by  one,  that  some  special 
with  its  regularly  recurring  movements  and  its  |  struction  of  boat  might  be  devised  for  sav ' 
self- balancing  perturbations,  that  it  also  exhibits 
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from  stranded  vessels.  They  immediately  offered 
a  premium  for  the  best  form  of  life-boat ;  and  tho 
Krst  boat  built  with  the  express  object  of  saving  life 
was  that  constructed  on  this  occasion  by  Mr  Henry 
Great  head.  It  was  of  great  strength,  having  the 
form  of  the  quarter  of  a  spheroid,  with  Hid**  pro- 
tected and  rendered  buoyant  within  and  w  ithout  by 
the  superposition  of  layers  of  cork.  So  useful  was  it 
in  the  lirst  twenty-one  years  after  its  introduction, 
that  300  lives  were  saved  through  its  instrumentality 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  alone.  Mr  Greathead 
received  the  gold  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Royal  Humane  Society,  4' 12(10  from  parliament  in 
18()2,  and  a  purse  of  100  guineas  from  Lloyd's,  the 
members  of  which  society  n'so  voted  42000  to 
encourage  the  building  of  life-boat*  on  different 

1>arts  of  the  coast.  Although  various  other  life-boats 
iave  been  invented  from  time  to  time,  Greatheod'a 
remained  the  general  favourite  until  about  the  year 
1851,  and  many  of  his  construction  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  different  points  of  the  coast  They  failed, 
however,  occasionally ;  and  several  sad  mishaj»e  befell 
these  data," would  be  tie  mean  duration  of  life  after  j  the  crews  of  life-boats,  especially  in  the  case  of  one 


icing  perturbations,  that 
co-ordination  of  actions.'  His  present  and  amended 
conception  of  life  is :  '  The  definite  combination  of 
heterogeneous  changes,  t>oth  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, in  correspondence  with  external  co-existences 
and  sequences.'  One  of  the  latest  definitions  of  life 
is  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr  G.  U.  Lewes : 
4  Life  is  a  series  of  delinite  and  successive  changes, 
both  of  structure  aud  composition,  which  take  place 
within  an  individual  without  destroying  its  iden- 
tity.' This  is  perhaj«s  as  good  a  definition  as  has  yet 
been  given ;  but  no  one  of  those  we  have  quoted 
is  more  than  approximately  true,  ami  a  perfect 
definition  of  life  seems  to  be  an  impossibility. 

LIFE,  Mkan  Duration  of.  By  this  term  is 
meant  the  average  length  of  life  enjoyed  by  a 
given  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age.  Suppose 
we  look  at  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  wo 
rind  that,  of  3635  ] tenons  aged  forty,  3559  reach 
forty -one,  3482  reach  forty- two,  and  so  on  ;  the 
whole  failing  at  ninety-six.  The  average  age  then 
attained  by  the  3635  persons  being  ascertained  on 


>f  forty  has  been  reached.  S 


upposc,  then, 


the  a 

that  a  be  the  given  number  alive  at  a  given  age 
by  a  given  mortality  table,  and  b  the  number 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  Krst  year,  c  the  number 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  second,  aud  so  on  ;  then 
there  die  at  the  end  of  tbe  first  year,  «  —  b  ;  and 
assuming  that  those  who  have  died  liave,  on  an 
average,  lived  half  a  year,  the  aggregate  length 
of  life  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  died  during  the 
first  year  will  be  \(a  —  b)  years;  then  b  being 
still  alive,  the  a  persons  have  enjoyed,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  4(a  —  b)  +  b  —  4 (a  +  6)  years. 
Iu  the  second  year,  the  a  persons  enjoy  +  r); 
in  the  third,  the  c  persons  enjoy  4(c  *■  d)  years ; 
and  so  on.  Summing  these,  and  dividing  by  the 
original  number  of  lives,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 

average,  gives  4  +  — "tA+J^  ;  hence  the  rule :  Add 


it  South  Shields,  in  which  twenty  pilots  jicrished. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  offered  a 
prize  for  an  improved  construction,  and  numerous 
designs  were  submitted,  a  hundred  of  the  l»e*t  of 
which  were  exhibited  in  1851.  Mr  James  Beeching 
of  Yarmouth  obtained  the  award ;  but  bis  boat 
was  not  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  and  Mr 
R.  Peake,  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard  at  Woolwich, 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  producing  a  life- 
lioat  which  should  combine  the  beBt  qualities  of 
the  different  inventions.  His  efforts  were  very 
successful,  and  the  National  Life-boat  Institution 
adopted  his  model  as  the  standard  for  the  boats 
they  should  thereafter  establish  on  the  coasts. 

Sections  of  Mr  I'eake's  life-boat  are  shewn  below, 
one  lengthwise  through  the  keel,  the  other  crosa- 
wiso  in  the  middle.  A,  A,  are  the  thwarts  on 
which  the  rowers  sit ;  BB,  a  water-tight  deck,  raised 
sufficiently  above  the  bottom  of  the  l«>at  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  when  the  boat  is  loade  1  ; 
C,  0,  are  air-tight  chambers  running  along  each 


a 

the  numbers  alive  at  each  age  above  that  given, 
divide  by  the  number  alive  at  the  given  age,  and 
add  half  a  year.    The  mean  duration  of  life  at  a, 

given  age  is  often  called  the  *  expectation  of  life ;'  [ mde'  and  occupying  from  3  to  4  feet  at  each  end 
but  this  is  clearly  a  wrong  term  to  use. 
Of  1000  bves  at  twenty,  sup|>ose  500  to 
reach  forty-five ;  then  a  man  aged  twenty 
lias  au  equal  chance  of  reaching  forty- 
five,  and  twenty-live  years  would  l»e  his 
ex]>ectation  of  life.    But  it  clearly  does 
not  follow  that  taking  the  500  who  have 
not  reached  twenty-live,  along  with  the 
500  who  have  survived  it,  we  should 
find,  on  extinction  of  the  whole,  that 
the  mean  duration  was  twenty-five  years.   It  might 
l>e  cither  greater  or  less.    The  term  'expectation  of 
life,'  as  generally  applied  by  assurance  companies  to 
denote  mean  duration,  is  therefore  a  wrong  one.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  see  Mortality,  also 
Mas. 

LIFE-ASSURANCE.   See  Lnsurancjc 

LIFE-BOAT,  a  l-oat  adapted  to  'hve»  in  a 
stormy  sea,  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  life  from 
shipwreck.  Its  qualities  must  be  buoyancy,  to 
avoid  foundering  when  a  sea  is  shipped ;  strength, 
to  esea]*e  destruction  from  the  violence  of  wave*, 
from  a  rocky  beach,  or  from  collision  with  the 
wreck  ;  facility  in  turning ;  and  a  power  of  righting 
when  cajwized. 

A  melancholy  wreck  at  Tynemouth,  in  September 
178y,  suggested  to  the  subscribers  to  the  South 
12V 


Fig.  L — Section  lengthwise. 

the  buoyancy  afforded  by  these  more  than  suffices 
to  sustain  the  boat  when  fully  laden,  even  if  tilled 
with  water.  To  diminish  the  liability  to  capsize  in 
a  heavy  sea,  the  life-lwat  has  great  beam  (breadth) 
in  proportion  to  her  length,  viz.,  8  feet  beam  to  30 
length.  In  addition,  the  bottom  is  almost  fiat  As 
in  her  build  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  dis- 
pense with  cross- pieces,  some  means  are  required  to 
preserve  the  rigidity  of  the  whole  structure  amid  the 
buffeting*  of  a  tempest  To  achieve  this,  and  al«o 
to  serve  the  purjwses  of  light  l>allast,  Mr  1'cake  tills 
the  sjiace  between  the  boat's  bottom  and  the  water- 
tight deck  (BB)  with  blocks,  tightly  wedged  together, 
of  cork  and  light  hard  wood,  D,  D.  These  would 
form  a  false  bottom,  were  a  rent  made  in  tbe  outer 
covering,  and,  by  their  comparative  weight,  coun- 
teract in  some  degree  the  top-heaviness  induced  by 
which  are  entirely  above  the  water 
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LIFE-ESTATE— LIFE  GUARDS. 


ha*  (Hi.  This  arrangement  Would  lie  insufficient  to 
ir.nntam  the  equilibrium  of  the  boat,  however,  and 
especially  under  soil,  so  Mr  Peake  bad  added  a 


heavy  in  in  keel  fE)  of  from  4  to  8  cwt.,  which  effec- 
InOy  keejA  the  boat  straight.  Some  builders  object 
to  tii-*  iron  Iwdlast :  the  Liverpool  and  Norfolk  boats 
ukr  ant  th^ir  plugs,  ami  preferably  admit  water 
aotd  »u.ul.n  tw  is  secured :  but  Mr  IVake  has  an 
aiditu-ui!  object  in  view — that  of  causing  the  lioat 
to  tiuiiicdiaudy  right  it-self  if  turned  ui«side  down, 
m  the  lx-st  l>oats  sometimes  will  lie  in  heavy  galea. 
It  wrll  1*  noticed  that  the  ends  of  the  Ixiat  rise 
above  the  centre  14  t<)  2  feet.  This,  for  one  thing, 
facditates  turning,  an  the  pivot  on  which  her  weight 
rests  »  shortened;  for  another,  if  she  capsize*  and 
u  thrown  U-ttoru  up,  these  raised  caissons  are  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  her  by  their  buoyancy.  So  long, 
then,  a*  site  float*  precisely  in  an  inverted  state,  she 
wdl  be  steady  ;  but  the  slightest  motion  to  either 
fide—  which,  of  course,  in  practice  ensues  instantly 
—  throws  the  heavy  keel  off  the  p-rpendicular,  in 
wWh  iU  centre  of  gravity  was  exactly  over  the  line 
between  bow  and  stem,  and  the  boat  must  imme- 
diately ri_dit  itself.    This  process  is  shewn  in  tig.  3, 


where  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  overturned  lioat 
mart  forthwith  right  itself  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  on  account  of  the  heavy  top- 
weight  at  E.  F  is  a  covered  trough,  to  contain  the 
tackle,  sad*,  4c,  when  not  in  use ;  in  service,  it  is 
also  uavtul  to  receive  any  water  that  may  penetrate 
among  the  cork  aud  wooden  chocks  beneath  the 
water- ti^ht  deck  :  this  leakage  is  at  times  con- 
federal  ile  when  the  outer  skin  of  the  boat  has  sus- 
tained ilamage.    The  trough  may  be  fitted  with  a 

•;  ih    Laud  pump,   tfl   ctljbie   one  of   the   Sitters  to 

clear  it  out  when  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  contrivance  in  the 
hfe-boat  is  that  for  discharging  the  water  whicli 
the  ships.  This  consists  of  six  relieving  tubes,  6, 
each  six  inches  in  diameter,  passing  through  the 
deck.  B,  the  ballast,  D,  and  the  bottom.  The 
tabes,  which  are  near  the  centre  of  the  lioat,  three 
ua  each  aide,  have  at  the  bottom  a  valve  opening 
As  the  deck,  B,  is  always  above,  the 
-level,  any  water  in  the  boat  necessarily  flows 
through  these  tubes,  so  that  if  a  wave  bursts 
her,  and  completely  tills  the  hurt,  the  relieving 
free  her,  and  she  is  empty  again  in  a  few 
lutes.  The  greater  the  height  of  water  within,  I 
i  faster  will  it  ran  out.   The  advantages  of  the  [ 


life-boat  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The  air-cham- 
l»ers  aud  the  light  ballast  render  sinking  iui]M«sible ; 
the  keel  nearly  prevents  capsizing,  and  rectifies 
it.  if  it  does  hap|»cu  ;  while  the  relieving  tubes 
effectually  clear  off  any  water  that  find*  its  way 
within.  With  such  precautious,  the  safety  of  the 
crew  apiiear,  almost  assured,  and,  in  faet^  loss  of 
life  in  a  life  boat  is  a  very  ran1  on-urrence. 

The  boat  is  kept  on  a  truck — of  considerable 
strength,  as  the  life-boat  weighs  two  tons  -  close  to 
the  l>each,  and  is  drawn  to  the  water's  edge  wheu 
required  ;  the  crew  are  trained  to  their  work,  and, 
it  need  not  lie  added,  are  among  the  hardiest  of 
seamen.  Ordinary  life-boats  are  rowed  by  eight 
or  twelve  oars  (of  the  best  fir)  double  banked;  Cut 
for  small  stations,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
collect  so  many  men  at  short  notice,  smaller  boats 
are  made,  rowing  six  oars  single  hanked. 

The  impirtance  of  the  life-boat  in  saving  life  can 
scarcely  lie  over-estimated.  Hundreds  of  vessels 
have  their  crews  rescued  through  its  use  every  year; 
and  as  the  National  Life-boat  Institution  obtains 
funds,  this  invention  is  being  gradually  extended 
all  round  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whUe 
foreign  nations  have  not  been  remiss  iu  thus  pro- 
tecting their  shores. 

The  Royal  Xafional  Lift-boat  Institution,  after 
an  unrecognised  existence  of  several  years,  was 
formally  incorporated  in  1824.  Its  objects  are  the 
provision,  maintenance,  and  efficient  working  of 
life-lioat*  on  all  |<arts  of  the  coast ;  also,  by  granting 
rewards  in  places  where  the  scanty  jiopulation 
would  not  justify  a  life- boat  station,  the  stimulation 
of  coast-seamen  to  save  life  from  wrecks.  The 
society  is  of  course  dc|»eudcnt  for  its  sup|>ort  on 
voluntary  contributions,  which  have  not  hitherto 
failed  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  scarcely  can 
a  nobler  recipient  for  charity  be  found  than  this 
purely  philanthropic  institution.  By  the  latest 
Report,  it  api>eared  that,  up  to  December  18(51,  the 
society  owned  121  life-boats  in  active  employ  ;  and 
that  up  to  the  sam«;  period,  it  had  saved  12,272 
lives  from  shipwreck,  all  of  which  would,  there  is 
reason  to  lielicvc,  have  been  lost  but  for  its  assist- 
ance. During  1801,  the  Institution  received  £15,093, 
and  spent  £0102  on  new  boats,  houses,  and  gear, 
£3057  on  repairs,  £1308  in  rewards,  and  £1950  on 
cockswains*  wages  and  to  the  crews  for  practising 
quarterly.  The  cost  of  a  new  station  complete 
(from  £300  to  £500)  is  frequently  presented  by 
some  charitable  individual. 

The  size  of  a  common  life-boat  renders  it  incon- 
venient for  stowage  on  shipboard  To  obviate  this, 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Berthon,  of  Fareliam,  has  invented  a 
collapsing  boat,  which  is  readily  expanded,  possesses 
great  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  occupies 
comparatively  little  spice  when  out  of  use.  Its 
shies  are  connected  by  various  hinges.  This  boat  is 
extensively  employed  for  ocean  steam -ships. 

LIFE- ESTATE,  iu  English  Law,  is  an  estate  or 
interest  in  real  property  for  a  life.  The  life  may  be 
either  that  of  the  owner  or  of  some  third  jKirty,  in 
which  latter  case  it  is  called  an  estate  pur  autre  vie. 
Life-estates  iu  lands  are  classed  anions  Freeholds 
(q.  v.).  The  tenant  for  life  has  certain  rights  in 
regard  hi  the  uses  of  the  estate.  He  is  entitled  to 
cut  wood  to  repair  fences,  to  burn  in  the  house,  Ac 
He  cannot  ojien  a  mine  on  the  estate,  but  if  it  was 
already  o|»encd,  he  is  entitled  to  carry  it  on  for  his 
own  profit.  Life-estates  are  created  by  deed,  but 
there  are  certain  estates  created  by  law,  as  Courtesy 
(o.  v.).  Dower  {q.  v.),  tenancy  in  tail  after  possibdity 
of  issue  extinct.    As  to  Scotland,  sec  Lukuknt. 

LIFE  GUARDS,  the  two  senior  regiments  of 
the  mounted  portion  of  the  body-guard  of  the 

in 
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LIFE-PRESERVERS  LIGHT. 


British  sovereign  and  garrison  of  London.  They 
took  their  origin  in  two  troops  of  horse- grenadiers 
raised  respectively  in  1603  and  1702 :  these  troojis 
were  reduced  in  1783,  and  reformed  as  regiments  of 
Life  Guards.  Although  usually  employed  about 
the  court  and  inetrojtolis,  the  Life  Guards  are  not 
exempt  from  the  liability  to  foreign  service  when 
required,  having  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  The  men  are  all  six 
feet  high  ami  upwards,  armed  with  swonl  and 
carbine,  wear  knee-boots,  leather  breeches,  red  coats, 
and  steel  helmets.  They  also  wear  steel  cuirasses, 
the  utility  of  which  is  considered  very  doubtful 
With  this  unwieldy  armour,  they  reoiiire  jtowcrful 
horses,  which  are  uniformly  black.  The  two  regi- 
ments comprise  878  men,  with  550  horses,  and  their 
pay  and  personal  allowances  amount  to  £54,742, 

LIKE- PRESERVERS,  inventions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  iu  cases  of  fire  or  shipwreck.  The  fire 
life  preservers  will  be  found  treated  of  under  FlRE- 
Estavks.  The  other  class  includes  the  various  con- 
trivances for  preserving  the  buoyancy  of  the  human 
body,  and  for  reaching  the  shore.  Of  these,  the 
readiest  and  most  effective  are  empty  water-casks, 
Well  hunged-up,  and  with  rones  attached  to  them 
to  hold  on  by.  It  has  been  found  that  a  36-gallon 
cask  so  prepared  can  support  ten  men  conveniently, 
in  tolerably  smooth  water.  Cook's  and  Rodger's 
patent  life-rafts  consist  of  square  frames  buoyed 
up  by  a  cask  at  each  corner.  Among  foreign 
nations,  frames  of  bamboo,  and  inflated  goat  and 
seal  skins,  have  been  long  employed  as  life-pre- 
servers ;  and  in  China,  it  is  customary  for  those 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  to  tie  gourds  to 
their  children,  to  buoy  them  up  in  case  of  their 
falling  into  the  water.  Since  the  introduction  of 
cork,  jackets  and  l»elta  of  that  material  in  immense 
variety  have  been  patented.  It  has  Wen  calculated 
that  one  pound  of  cork  is  amply  sufficient  to  support 
a  man  of  ordinary  size  and  make.  A  few  years  ago, 
on  the  invention  of  india-rubber  cloth,  inflated  belts 
of  this  material  were  made,  and  found  to  lie  stqierior 
in  buoyancy  to  the  cork  belt,  besides,  when  emptied 
of  air,  being  very  portable.  They  are,  however,  much 
more  liable  to  damage  by  l>eing  punctured  or  torn, 
or  to  decay  by  being  put  away  while  damp.  Some 
of  these  defects  are  remedied  by  having  the  interior 
of  the  belt  divided  into  several  compartments ;  so 
that,  when  one  is  damaged,  the  remainder  may 
still  suffice.  Various  forms  of  inflated  mattresses, 
pillows,  &c,  have  been  made  on  the  same  principle, 
and  been  found  very  effective ;  one  shewn  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  having  sustained  96 
pounds  for  five  days  without  injury.  But  the 
favourite  life-buoy  among  sailors  is  composed  of 
slices  of  cork  neatly  and  compactly  arranged,  so  as 
to  form  a  buoyant  zone  of  about  3D  or  32  inches 
in  diameter,  G  iu  width,  and  4  in  thickness.  It 
consequently  contains  about  12  llw.  of  cork,  and  is 
generally  covered  with  painted  canvas  to  add  to  its 
strength  and  protect  it  from  the  injurious  action  of 
the  water.  A  buoy  so  constructed  can  sustain  six 
persons,  and  it  is  generally  furnished  with  a  Ufa-line 
(a  cord  running  round  the  outside  of  the  buoy  and 
fastened  to  it  at  four  points)  to  afford  a  more  conve- 
nient holiL  This  life-preserver  is  found  on  board  of 
all  vessels. 

LIFERENT,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  a  right  to 
use  a  heritable  estate  for  life,  the  iwrson  enjoying  it 
being  called  a  lifercnter.  The  rights  of  a  liferentcr 
nearly  resemble,  though  they  are  not  identical  with, 
those  of  a  tenant  for  life  in  England,   See  Ltrx- 

ESTATK. 

LIFTS,  rope*,  on  shipboard,  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing and  maintaining  in  position  the  yard*.  They 


pass  from  the  deck  over  pulleys  at  the  mast-head, 
and  thence  to  near  the  extremities  of  the  yard.  The 
lift  liears  the  designation  of  the  yard  to  which  it  ia 
attached,  as  fore-lift,  ma'mtop-gaUant-lift,  *c  See 

RlGGING. 

LI  GAMENTS  are  cords,  bands,  or  membranous 
expansions  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the.  mechanism  of  joints, 
seeing  that  they  pass  iu  fixed  directions  from  one 
bone  to  another,  and  serve  to  limit  some  movements 
of  a  joint,  while  they  freely  allow  others. 

Todd  and  Bowman,  in  their  Physiological  A  nalomyt 
arrange  ligaments  in  three  classes  :  1.  Funicular, 
rounded  conls,  such  as  the  external  lateral  liimment 
of  the  knee-joint,  the  j>eq>endicular  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint,  &c. ;  2  Fascicular,  flattened  bands,  more 
or  less  expanded,  such  as  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  the  great  majority  of  ligaments  in 
the  body  ;  3.  Capsular,  which  are  Iwrrel-shaped 
expansions  attached  by  their  two  ends  to  the  two 
bines  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  which 
they  completely  but  loosely  invest :  they  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  ball-and-socket 
joint,  and  occur  in  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints.  See 
Joists, 

LIGATU'RA,  an  Italian  term  in  Music,  meaning 
binding,  frequently  marked  by  a  slur,  thus  ■■ — »», 
which  is  placed  over  certain  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  they  are  to  be  blended  together  ;  if  in 
vocal  music,  that  they  are  to  be  sung  with  one 
breath  ;  also  used  in  instrumental  music,  to  mark 
the  phrasing. 

LIGATURE,  the  term  applied,  in  Surgery,  to 
the  thread  tied  round  a  blood-vessel  to  stop  bleed- 
ing. The  ligatures  most  commonly  used  consist  of 
strong  hempen  or  silk  threads ;  but  catgut,  horse- 
hair, &c,  have  l»een  employed  by  some  surgeons.  A 
ligature  should  be  tied  round  an  artery  with 
sufficient  tightness  to  cut  through  its  m  iddle  and 
internal  walls.  Although  the  operation  of  tying 
arteries  was  clearly  known  to  Rufus  of  Ephesus, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  subsequently 
fell  into  desuetude,  till  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Ambrose  Pare,  in  the  16th  century. 

LIGHT  is  the  subject  of  the  science  of  Optics 
(q.  v.).  We  here  just  notice  its  principal  phenomena, 
and  the  hypotheses  advanced  to  explain  them. 
Every  one  knows  that  light  diverges  from  a  lumin- 
ous centre  in  all  directions,  and  that  its  transmis- 
sion in  any  direction  is  straight.  It  travels  with 
great  velocity,  which  was  first  ascertained,  by  obser- 
vations on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  to  be 
195,000  English  miles  in  one  second.  Shadows  (q.  v.) 
are  a  result  of  its  straight  transmission  ;  and  it 
follows  from  its  diverging  in  all  directions  from 
a  luminous  centre,  that  its  intensity  diminishes 
inversely  as  the  souare  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre.  When  it  falls  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
it  is  reflected  from  them,  regularly  or  irregularly, 
totally  or  |»artially,  or  is  partly  or  wholly  trans- 
mitted  or  refracted  through  them.  The  phenomena 
of  the  reflection  and  of  the  refraction  of  light  are 
treated  of  respectively  under  the  heads  Catoptrics 
(q.  v.)  and  Dioptrics  (q.  v.).  The  facts  of  obser- 
vation on  which  catoptrics  is  founded  are  two: 
1.  In  the  reflection  of  light,  the  incident  ray,  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  reflected  ray  are  in 
one  plane  ;  2  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.  Simdar  to  these  are  the  physical 
laws  on  which  dioptrics  is  founded.  When  a  ray 
of  homogeneous  light  is  incident  on  a  refracting 
surface,  1.  The  incident  and  refracted  ray  lie  in  the 
same  piano  as  the  normal  at  the  jwint  of  incidence, 
and  on  opposite  sides  of  it ;  2  The  sine  of  the  angle 
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of  incidence,  whatever  that  an^le  may  be,  bears, 
to  the  angle  of  refraction,  a  ratio  dejiendcnt  only 
oo  the  nature  of  the  media  between  which  the 
refraction  talcea  place,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
hjiht.  In  stating  these  laws,  we  have  hinted  at 
Iipht  l>eing  of  different  kinds.  At  one  time,  it  waa 
not  supposed  that  colour  had  anything  to  do  with 
h\rfit;  now,  there  is  no  serious  dispute  but  that 
there  are  lights  of  different  colours  (see  Chrom- 
atics and  Spectrcm),  with  different  properties, 
though  obeying  the  same  general  laws.  Among  the 
aunt  striking  phenomena  of  light  are  those  treated 
of  under  the  head  Polarisation  (q.  v.).  Next  to 
in  interest  are  the  phenomena  of  double 
Sec  Refraction,  Double.  For  an 
aceoont  <>f  the  chief  chemical  properties  of  light,  see 
Photography  and  Spectrum.  See  also,  for  pheno- 
mena not  noticed  above,  the  articles  Aberration, 
Diffraction.  Dispersion,  Interverescb, 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  different  phenomena  of  light,  viz.,  the  theory  of 
.  or  the  corpuscular  theory,  and  the  theory  of 


*>*,  or  the  undulatory  theory.  According  to  the 
r.  light  is  an  attenuated  imponderable  sub- 
stance, whose  colours  depend  on  the  velocity  of  its 
transmission.  It  regards  reflection  as  analogous  to 
the  rebounding  of  elastic  bodies ;  while,  to  explain 
refraction,  it  assumes  that  there  are  interstices  in 
taans]iarent  bodies,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
particles  of  light,  and  that  these  particles  are 
attracted  by  the  molecules  of  Inxiies — their  attrac- 
tion combining  with  the  velocity  of  the  jwrticles  of 
h*ht  to  cause  them  to  deviate  in  their  course.  The 
undtilatory  theory  assumes  that  light  is  propagated 
br  the  vibrations  of  an  imponderable  matter  termed 
Ether  (q.  v.).  On  this  view,  light  is  somewhat 
similar  to  sound  (see  Interference).  Newton  was 
the  author  of  the  former  theory,  and  Huyghens 
may  he  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  latter.  The 
theories  were  long  rivals,  but  now  no  doubt  remains 
that  the  theory  of  undulations  has  triumphed  over 
the  other.  Its  soundness  may  be  said  to  rest  on 
suxubir  evidence  to  that  which  we  have  for  the 
theory  of  gravitation  :  it  had  not  only  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  but  it  has 
been  the  means  of  discovering  new  phenomena.  In 
fact,  it  has  supplied  the  philosopher  with  the  {tower 
of  prescience  in  regard  to  its  subject.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  the  theory  may  advantageously  con- 
sult its  popular  exposition  by  Young  (Lectures  on 
Xaturai  Philosophy,  London,  1845).  and  Lloyd's 
Ware  Theory  of  Light  (Dublin,  1856).  The  mathe- 
matical theory  is  very  fully  investigated  in  Airy's 
Mathematical  Tract*. 

LIG  HT.  In  point  of  Law,  the  right  to  light  is  one 
of  the  rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land  and 
house*.  When  it  is  claimed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interfere  with  a  neighbour's  absolute  rights,  it  is 
called,  in  England  and  Ireland,  an  Easement  (q.  v.), 
sad  in  Scotland  a  Servitude  (q.  v.).  In  England 
and  Ireland,  the  right  to  light,  as  between  neigh- 
bours, is  qualified  in  this  way,  and  forms  a  subject 
of  frequent  dispute  in  towns  and  populous  places. 
If  A  build  a  house  on  the  edge  of  his  ground 
with  windows  looking  into  B's  field  or  garden 
which  is  adjacent,  B  may  next  day,  or  any  time 
within  20  Years,  run  up  a  house  or  screen  close 
to  A's  windows,  and  darken  them  all,  for  one  has 
as  good  a  right  to  build  on  his  own  land  as  the 
other.  But  if  B  allow  A's  house  to  stand  20  years 
without  building,  B  is  for  ever  after  prevented 
from  building  on  his  own  laud  so  as  to  darken 
Aa  lights,  for  A  then  acquires  a  prescriptive  right 
to  an  easement  over  B's  lands.  In  the  Roman  law, 
a  person  was  entitled  not  only  to  a  servitude  of 
h^tit,  but  also  of  prospect;  but  in  this  country  the 


right  of  prospect,  or  of  having  a  fine  view,  is  not 
recognised  by  the  law,  except  so  far  that  the  lights, 
after  20  years,  muKt  not  be  sensibly  darkened.  In 
Scotland,  a  servitude  of  light  may  exist  in  like  man- 
ner, but  it  cannot  l>e  constituted  except  by  special 
grant ;  whereas  in  England,  if  nothing  is  said,  the 
right  is  acquired  by  prescription,  or  mere  lapse  of 
time.  In  Scotland,  a  neighbour,  B,  may,  after  20 
years,  or  any  distance  of  time,  build  on  his  own  land, 
and  darken  A's  windows,  provided  he  do  not  act 
wantonly,  emulously,  or  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance. 

LIGHTER,  a  large  flat-bottomed  barge  or  boat, 
usually  profiled  or  guided  by  two  heavy  oars,  and 
used  for  conveying  merchandise,  coals,  &e.,  between 
ships  and  portions  of  the  shore  they  cannot  reach  by 
reason  of  their  draught 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  one  of  tbe  earlier  Hebrew 
scholars  of  England,  was  born  in  1602  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  in  Staffordshire.  He  studied  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  entering  into  orders, 
became  chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who,  being 
himself  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  inspired  L  with  a 
desire  to  become  one  also.  In  1627,  appeared  his 
Krubhim,  or  A/wrW/o«ie»  Christian  and  Judaieal, 
which  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Rowland,  who,  in  1631, 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley  in  Stafford- 
shire. Subsequently,  he  removed  to  London,  that 
he  might  have  better  opportunities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  favourite  study ;  and  in  1642  he 
was  chosen  minister  of  St  Bartholomew's,  to  the 
parishioners  of  which  be  dedicated  bis  Handful 
of  Gleaning*  out  of  the  Boot  of  Krodu*  (London, 
1643).  His  most  important  work  is  /force  HeWaicee 
et  Talmudkte,  &c.  (Cambridge,  1648)),  recently 
re-edited  by  R.  Gandell  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1859).  L. 
was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at 
Westminster  in  1643,  and  in  the  debates  that 
took  place  there,  betrayed  a  decided  predilection  for 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  In 
the  same  year,  ho  was  chosen  Master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1655  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university.  At  the  Restoration,  he  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Ho  died  at 
Ely,  December  6,  1675.  At  his  death,  he  was 
engaged  on  a  Harmony.  The  first  collected  edition 
of  L  s  works  was  published  in  1684,  in  2  vols,  folio ; 
the  best,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pitman,  iu  1822  -1825, 
in  13  vols.  L  was  a  very  learned  Hebraist  for 
his  time,  but  he  was  not  free  from  the  unscientific 
crotchets  of  the  period,  holding,  for  example,  the 
inspiration  of  the  vowel-points,  &c.    He  has  done 


good  service  to  theology  by  pointing  out  and  insisting 
upon  the  close  connection  between  the  Talmudical 
and  Midrashic  writings  aud  the  New  Testament, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  only  to  be  understood 
by  illustrations  from  the  anterior  and  contempor- 
aneous religious  literature. 

LIGHT-HOUSE,  a  building  on  some  conspicu- 
ous point  of  tbe  sea-shore,  from  which  n  light  is 
exhibited  at  night  as  a  guide  to  mariners.  Light- 
houses are  of  great  antiquity,  but  they  were  long  of 
an  imperfect  Itind,  and  only  in  recent  times  have 
the  systems  of  lighting  them  been  perfected.  The 
most  celebrated  light  house  in  ancient  times  was 
that  erected  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  Alexandria, 
280  B.C.,  from  which  Pharos  came  to  be  a  general 
name  for  a  light-house,  and  still  subsists  in  the 
French  Phare. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion of  any  maritime  country,  than  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  light-houses.  When  wo  consider 
the  amount  of  projierty  constantly  afloat  around 
the  shores  of  Britain,  and  the  number  of  valuable 
lives  at  stake,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  those  beacon-lights, 
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which  supply,  though,  of  course,  in  nn  extremely 
imperfect  way,  tin;  want  of  the  light  of  the  nun. 
The  light-houses  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  num- 
ber, with  harhour-lights.  upwards  of  400  stations, 
and  include  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  engineer- 
ing, such  as  Smeaton's  Eddystone,  Robert  Steven- 
son s  Bell  Rock,  Alan  Stevenson's  Skerryvore,  and 
James  Walker's  Bishop  Rock.  As  information  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  hea«ls  regarding  some 
of  these  interesting  Works,  we  shall  restrict  our- 
selves in  the  following  short  memoir  to  the  internal 
economy  <>f  light-houses,  and  the  moat  approved 
means  of  producing  a  powerful  light  for  the  use  of 
the  mariner. 

Catoptric  or  Rrfltt  tlng  System.— So  recently  as  the 
latter  part  of  last  century,  the  sea-lights  of  Britain 
consisted  of  open  coal-tires  ;  but  thin  iiu|«.rfect 
means  of  illumination  was  replaced  by  reflectors 
having  lam|is  in  their  foci.  At  first,  these  instru- 
ments consisted  of  small  facets  of  mirror-glass  fixed 
in  a  mould  by  means  of  cement;  but  reflectors  of 
copjHT-plate  faced  with  silver,  and  hammered  to  the 
pro|>er  form,  ami  carefully  polished,  were  afterwards 
introduced.  The  parabolic  form  (see  lig.  1).  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  most  correct  for  reflecting  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  focus  and  falling  upon  its 


Fig.  L 

surface  into  one  beam  of  parallel  rays.  When  a  series 
of  such  reflectors  arc  arranged  close  to  each  other 
round  a  cylinder  in  a  light  house,  they  illuminate 
constantly",  though  not  with  equal  intensity,  the 
whole  horizon.  As  the  property  of  the  parabolic 
reflector  is  to  collect  the  rays  incident  upon  its  | 
surface  into  one  Uaui  of  parallel  rays,  it  would  1«" 
absolutely  imjMissible,  were  the  flame  from  which 
the  rays  proceed  a  mathematical  point,  to  produce  a 
light  which  would  illuminate  the  whole  of  the  horizon, 
unless  theic  were  an  infinite  number  of  reflectors. 
But  as  the  radiant,  instead  of  being  a  mathematical 
]>oint.  is  a  physical  object,  consisting  of  a  flame  of 
very  notable  size,  the  rays  which  come  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  luminous  cone  proceed,  after 
reflection,  in  such  divergent  directions,  as  to  render 
it  practically  |Missiblc  to  light  up,  though  uuequally, 
the  whole  horizon.  The  divergence  produced  in  this 
way  bv  a  burner  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
focal  distance  of  four  inches,  is  in  the  horizontal 
ldane  about  14'  27.  The  whole  horizon  may  thus 
be  illuminated  !>y  reflectors. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  it  is  desired 
to  shew  a  revJehuj  light,  then  several  of  those 
reflectors  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel  to 
each  other  on  each  of  the  faces  of  a  four-sided  frame,  j 
which  is  made  to  revolve.  In  such  a  case,  tho 
mariner  sees  a  light  only  at  those  times  when  one 
of  the  laces  of  the  frame  is  directed  towards  him, 
but  at  all  other  times  he  is  left  in  darkness.  The 
rotation  of  the  frame  upon  its  axis  thus  produces 
Iff  1 


to  his  eye  a  succession  of  light  and  dark  intervals, 
which  enables  him  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fixed 
light  which  is  constantly  in  view  in  every  azimuth. 
The  distinction  of  a  red  light  is  l»est  produced  hy 
using  a  chimney  of  red  instead  of  white  glass  for 
each  burner.  The  flash  i  it  <j  or  scintillating  light, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  distinc- 
tions, was  tirst  introduced  by  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Stevenson,  the  engineer  of  the  Northern  Light- 
houses, in  1822,  at  Buchaune&s,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
The  same  engineer  also  introduced  what  has  been 
called  the  intermittent  light,  by  which  a  stationary 
frame  with  reflectors  is  instantaneously  eclipsed, 
and  is  again  as  suddenly  revealed  to  view  by  the 
vertical  movement  of  opaque  cylinders  in  front  of 
the  reflectors.  The  intermittent  is  distinguished 
from  the  revolving  light,  which  also  ap|>car*  and  dis- 
appears successively  to  the  view,  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  eclipses  and  of  the  reappearances,  whereas 
in  all  revolving  lights  there  is  a  gradual  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  light 

Dinptric  System. — Another  method  of  landing 
the  diverging  rays  proceeding  from  a  lamp  into 
such  directions  as  shall  be  useful  to  the  mariner, 
is  that  of  refraction.  If  a  flame  bo  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  lens  of  the  pro[»cr  form,  the  diverging 
rays  will  be  bent  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  single  solid  beam  of  light  So  early  as  1751',  » 
London  optician  projwised  to  grind  the  glass  of  the 
Kddystone  Light-house  to  a  lenticular  form  ;  but 
this  proposal  came  to  nothing,  for  the  first  light 
of  the  Eddystone  consisted  of  a  few  wax -candles, 
placed  ujhui  a  chandelier,  without  even  so  much  as 
a  reflector  of  any  kind  l>ehind  them.  M.  Augustin 
Frame]  was  the  first  to  propose  and  to  introduce 
lenticular  action  into  Light-house  illumination,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  annular  or  built  lens,  which  had  been 
suggested  as  a  burning  instrument  bv  BufTon  and 
('ondorcet  He  also,  in  conjunction  with  Arago  and 
Mathieu,  used  a  large  lamp  haviug  four  concentric 
wicks.  In  order  to  produce  a  revolving  light  on  the 
lenticular  or  dioptric  system,  a  different  arrant'emeut 
was  adopted  from  that  which  we  have  described 
for  the  catoptric  system.  The  large  lamp  was  now 
made  a  fixture,  and  four  or  more  annular  lenses 
were  fitted  together,  so  as  to  form  a  frame  of 
glass  which  surrounded  the  lamp.  When  this  frame 
is  made  to  revolve  round  the  lamp,  the  mariner 
gets  the  full  effect  of  the  lens  whenever  its  axis  is 
jiointed  towards  him,  but  in  all  other  ]xwitions 
there  is  darkness.  In  order  to  ojierate  upon  those 
rays  of  light  which  passed  alnive  the  lens,  a  system 
of  double  optical  agents  was  employed  bv  Fresnel. 
These  (see  tig.  2)  consisted  of  a  pyramid  of  lenses,  ti, 
with  mirrors,  f>,  placed  above  at  the  projier  angle  for 
rendering  the  rays  passing  upwards  parallel  to  those 
which  came  from  the  annular  lens,  L.  But  Fresnel 
did  not  stop  here,  for,  in  order  to  make  the  lenticular 
system  suitable  for  fixed  as  well  as  revolving  lights, 
he  designed  a  new  optical  agent,  to  which  the  name 
of  cyliitdric  refractor  has  been  given.  This  con- 
sisted of  cylindrical  lenses,  which  were  the  solids 
that  woidd  l>e  generated  were  the  profile  of  an 
annular  lens  made  to  circulate  rouud  a  vertical  axis. 
The  action  of  this  instrument  is  obviously  to  allow 
the  rays  to  spread  naturally  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
while  they  suffer  refraction  in  tho  vertical  plane. 
The  effect  of  this  instrument  is  then-fore  to  shew 
a  light  of  equal  intensity  all  round  the  horizon, 
and  thus  to  form  a  better  light  than  that  which 
was  formerly  pmduccd  for  fixed  lights  by  para- 
l>olic  reflection.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  our 
description  that  the  diverging  rays  which  were 
not  intercepted  by  this  cylindric  hoop,  or  those 
which  would  have  passed  upwards  and  been  use- 
lessly expended  in  illuminating  the   clouds,  or 
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.icvarads  in  uselessly  illumin.itin?  the  light- 
r>.*n  Door,  were  lost  to  the  mariner ;  and  in 
.  n(rr  to  render  the*  effective,  Fresnel  ultimately 
aifHi  the  use  of  what  has  l>een  called  the  internal 
or  :.<*!  rvtiVction  of  glass  ;  and  here  it  is  necessary 
so  tx(»lain  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  action  by  class  over  reflection  by  metal  is  the 
iEulItr  quantity  of  lieht  that  it  absorbs.  It  has 
a«eertained  that  there  is  a  gain  of  almost 
onvfoorth  {"249)  by  employing  glass  prisms  instead 


and  used  in  connection  with  the  diagonal  framin 
introduced  by  Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  it  may  be  - 


Fig.  2. 

of  m*Ullic  reflectors  for  light-house  illumination. 
Fm»l1  introduced,  above  and  Mow  the  cylindric 
refracting  hoop  which  we  have  descriW-d,  certain 
«f[*nUe  ((lass  jtrisms  of  triangular  section,  the  first 
vtzitix  of  each  of  which  refracted  to  a  certain  extent 
ut  ray  «i  light  that  fell  upon  it,  while  the  second 
rariac?  was  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect,  by 
whit  is  called  internal  or  total  reflection,  the  ray 
which  h.wl  before  been  refracted  by  the  first  surface; 
M*itb*  last  or  outer  surface  produced  another  refrac- 
uoc.  which  made  the  rays  pass  out  parallel  with 
tk*e  refracted  by  the  central  cylindric  hoop.  The 
lyrfit  falling  above  the  cylindric  hoop  was  thus  bent 
downwards,  and  that  falling  below  was  bent  upwards, 
to  as  to  be  made  horizontal  and  parallel  with  that 
from  the  hoop.    Figs.  3  and  4  represent 


Fi*4 

to  be  a  perfect  apparatus.    In  the  figure,  p  i 
prisms  and  R  the  cylindric  refractor. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  lixed  lights, 
which  are  required  to  illuminate  the  whole  of  the 
horizon  Mith  equal  intensity,  the  dioptric  light  of 
Fresnel  is  a  jierfect  instrument.  But  the  case  is 
otherwise  as  regard*  revolving  lights,  or  those  where 
the  whole  rays  have  to  l>e  concentrated  into  one 
or  more  beams  of  parallel  rays.  To  revert  to  the 
paralKtlic  reflector,  it  must  lie  obvious  (see  fig.  1 )  that 
every  ray  which  eaca|>es  past  the  hps  of  the  reflector 
never  reaches  the  eye  of  the  mariner,  while,  if  we 
return  to  the  dioptric  revolving  light  of  Fresnel, 
we  find  that  those  rays  which  escajic  j«i»t  the  lens 
are  acted  on  by  two  agents,  both  of  which  cause  loss 
of  light  by  absorption.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the 
inclined  mirrors  (seo  tig.  2),  and  in  passing  through 
the  pyramidal  inclined  lenses,  was  estimated  by 
Fresnel  himself  at  one-half  of  the  whole  incident 
rays.  In  order  to  avoid  this  loss  of  light,  Mr 
Thomas  Stevenson  proposed,  in  1841),  to  introduce  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  use  of  one  of  these  agents 
is  avoided,  and  the  employment  of  total  reflection, 
which  had  been  successfully  employed  by  Fresnel 
for  fixed  lights,  was  introduced  with  great  advantage 
for  revolving  lights. 

'This  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  combination 


q  elevation  and  section  this,  which  is  the  most 
]wf«t  of  Fresnel's  inventions  in  light-house  ilium 


Fig.  6. 

of  an  annular  lens,  L  (fig.  5) ;  a  parabolic  conoid,  a, 
truncated  at  its  parameter,  or  between  that  and  its 
vertex  ;  and  a  portion  of  a  spherical  mirror,  ft.  The 
lens,  when  at  its  proper  focal  distance  from  the  flame, 
subtends  the  same  angle  from  it  as  the  outer  lips  of 
the  paraboloid,  so  that  no  ray  of  light  coming  from 
the  front  of  the  flame  can  escape  »*>ing  intercepted 
either  by  the  jwiralxdoid  or  the  lens.  The  spherical 
reflector  occupies  the  placo  of  the  parabolic  conoid 


and  when  made  of  the  rhomboidal  form,  |  which  has  been  cut  off  behind  the  parameter^  The 
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flame  is  at  once  in  the  centre  of  the  spherical  mirror, 
and  in  the  common  focus  of  the  lens  and  paraboloid. 
I>et  us  now  suppose,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
1 1. ;it  the  jmralNilic  conoid  is  truncated  at  the  para- 
meter ;  the  whole  sphere  of  rays  emanating  from 
the  lliime  may  then  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two 
portions,  viz.,  the  hemisphere  of  front  raya  anil  the 
hemisphere  of  back  rays.  Part  of  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  rays  is  intercepted  by  the  lens,  and 
made  parallel  by  its  action,  while  the  remainder  is 
intercepted  by  the  paraboloidal  surface,  and  made 
parallel  by  its  action.  The  ravs  forming  the  poste- 
rior hemisphere  fall  on  the  spherical  mirror  behind 
the  flame,  and  are  reflected  forwards  again,  through 
the  focus  in  the  same  lines,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  those  in  which  they  came,  whence  passing 
onwards,  they  are  in  part  refracted  by  the  lens,  and 
the  rest  ore  made  parallel  by  the  paraboloid.  The 
back  rays  thus  finally  emerge  horizontally  in  union 
with  the  light  from  the  anterior  hemisphere.  This 
instrument,  therefore,  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions, 
by  collecting  the  entire  spltere  of  diverging  rays  into 
one  beam  of  parallel  raya  without  employing  any 
unnecessary  agents.' 

The  description  given  above  is  for  a  metallic 
holophote ;  but  where  total  reflection,  or  the  most 
jierfect  system  of  illumination,  is  adopted,  the  front 
naif  of  the  rays  is  operate  I  upon  by  totally  reflect- 
(/>,  />,  tig.  6),  similar  in 'section*  to  those 


Fig.  6. 

applied  by  Fresnel  for  fixed  lights ;  but  instead  of 
being  curvilinear  in  the  horizontal  plane  only,  they 
are  also  curvilinear  in  the  vertical  plane,  and  thus 
produce,  in  union  with  an  annular  lens,  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays,  similar  to  what  is  effected  by  the 
paralxdic  mirror  (fig.  1).  The  rays  proceeding  back- 
wards fall  upon  prisms,  ah,  ah,  which  produce  two 
total  reflections  uihui  each  ray,  and  cause  it  to  pass 
back  through  the  flame,  so  as  ultimately  to  fall  in 
the  proper  direction  upon  the  dioptric  holophote 
in  front,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  light  proc^x-ding 
from  the  flame  is  thus  ultimately  parallelised  by 
means  of  the  smallest  number  and  the  Itest  kind's 
of  optical  agent*.  It  is  a  remarkable  pntj»crty  of 
the  Bpherical  mirror,  ab,  that  no  rav  jtasses  through 
it,  so  that  an  observer  standing  liehind  the  instru- 
ment perceives  no  light,  though  there  is  nothing 
between  him   and  the   flame  but  a  screen  of 


transparent  glass. 

Where  the  light  is  produced  by  a  great  central 
stationary  burner,  the  apparatus  assumes  the  form 
(fig.  7)  of  a  polygonal  frame,  which  circulates 
round  the  flame,  and  each  face  of  which  produces  a 
Warn  of  parallel  rays.  Hence,  when  the  frame 
revolves  with  uniform  rapidity  round  the  central 
flame,  the  mariner  is  alternately  illuminated  and 
left  in  darkness,  according  as  the  axis  of  the  holo- 
photes  is  pointed  towards  him  or  from  him.  The 
difference  between  the  revolving  light  of  Fresnel 
and  the  holophotal  light,  as  it  has  been  termed,  will 
lit 


be  readily  seen  by  comparing  fig.  7  and  fig.  2,  in  the 
fonner  of  which,  one  agent  is  enabled  to  do  the 
work  of  two  agents  in 
the  latter,  while  total 
reflection,  or  tliat  by 
which  least  light  is 
lost,  is  substituted  for 
metallic,  by  which  one 
half  of  the  whole 
incident  rays  are  ab- 
sorbed. The  dioptric 
holophotal  system,  or 
that  by  which  total 
reflation  in  usetl  a*  a 
portion  of  the  revolving 
apparatus,  was  first 
employed  on  a  small 
scale  "  in  1850  at 
the  Horsburgh  Light- 
house, and  on  the  large 
Bcalo  in  185 1,  at  North 
Konaldshay  in  Orkney, 
Since  that  tlate,  this 
system  has  been  all 
but  universally  intro- 
duced into  Europe  and 
America. 

Azimuthal  Condensing  Light. — The  nl>ov< 
description  of  the  general  principles  on  which  light- 
houses are  illuminated.  In  placing  a  light  in  some 
situations,  regard,  however,  must  be  had  to  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  locality  ;  the  following 
two  plans  of  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson  may  be  cited  as 
examples.  In  fixed  lights  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, the  light  is  distributed,  as  already  explained, 
equally  all  round  the  horizon,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  a  rock  or  island  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  But  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  illumin- 
ate a  narrow  sound  (tig.  8),  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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requirements  are  very  different.  On  the  side  next 
the  Bhore,  no  light  is  required  at  all ;  across  the 
sound,  a  feeble  light  is  all  that  is  necessary',  In-cause 
the  distance  at  which  it  has  to  be  seen  is  small, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  channel ;  while  up 
(DC)  and  down  (AA)  the  sound,  the  sea  to  \>c  illum- 
inated is  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  require! 
a  eorresiwmdiiig  intensity.  If  the  light  were  mode 
sufficiently  powerful  to  answer  for  the  greater  dis- 
tance, it  would  be  greatly  too  powerful  for  the 
shorter  distance  across  the  sound.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  occasion  an  unnecessary  mute  "f  oil, 
while  the  light  that  was  cast  on  the  lead  ward  side 
would  l»e  altogether  useless.  Fig.  9  represents  (in 
plan)  the  condensing  light,  by  which  the  light  proceed- 
ing from  the  jlame  is  til/myiteil  in  the  diiftrmt  azimuths 
in  pro/xtrtion  to  the  distances  at  which  the  light  rrguirea 
to  he  **+n  by  the  mariner  in  tliose  azimuth*.  Lot  us 
suppose  that  the  rays  marked  «  require  to  l>o  seen 
at  the  greatest  distance  down  the  sound,  an  I  thoso 
marked  ">  to  a  somewhat  smaller  distance  up  the 
sound.  In  order  to  strengthen  those  arcs,  the  spare 
light  proceeding  landwards,  which  woidd  otherwise 
be  lost,  is  intercepted  by  portions  of  holophotes,  B 
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sad  C.  subtending  spherical  angles  pro|>ortioned  to 
the  relative  ranges  atnl  angular  spaces  of  the  arcs 
•  and  fk    The  portions  of  light  thus  intercepted 


ire  parallelised  by  the  holophotes,  and  fall  upon 
the  prism*  a,  a,  and  A,  b,  respectively,  which  again 
refract  them  in  the  horizontal  plane  only ;  ami,  after 
passing  through  focal  points  (independent  for  each 
.  .  they  emerge  in  separate  equal  Wain*,  Mid 
diverge  through  the  same  angles  as  «  and  f>  respec- 
tjrrly.  In  this  way,  the  light  proceeding  up  and 
down  the  sound  is  strengthened  in  the  required 
ratio  bv  utilising  in  the  manner  we  have  dcscrilted 
the  bxht,  which  woidd  otherwise  have  l>een  lost  on 
the  land.  These  instruments  were  first  introduced 
it  three  s  uind  lights  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in 
ISoT,  where  apparatus  of  a  small  size,  combined 
with  a  small  burner,  was  found  to  produce  in  the 
only  directions  in  which  great  power  was  required, 
U— il  of  light  equal  to  the  largest  class  of  apparatus 
sad  burner.  The  saving  thus  effected  in  oil,  &c,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  £400  or  £500  ]>er  annum. 

Apparent  Light. — At  Stornoway  Bay,  the  position 
of  a  sunk  rock  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  by 
means  of  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  thrown  from  the 
dorr  upon  certain  optical  apparatus  fixed  in  the 
top  of  a  beacon  erected  upon  the  rock  itself.  By 


Fifi.  10. 

means  of  this  plan  (vide  tig.  10),  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  light- house  on  the  rock  itself  has  been 
uved,  and  all  the  purposes  of  the  mariner  served 


It  has  been  called  an  apparent  light,  from  its 
appearing  to  proceed  from  a  ilame  on  the  rock, 
while  the  light  in  reality  proceeds  from  the  shore, 
alMint  650  feet  distant,  anil  is  refracted  by 
glass  prisms  placed  on  the  beacon. 

Sources  of  Light.  -  Drummond  Light. — The 
descriptions  which  have  already  been  given 
have  all  had  reference  to  the  (test  means  of 
employing  a  given  light.  Many  attempts  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  radiant  itself — Btich  as  com- 
bustion of  the  limeball,  when  exposed  to  a 
How  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas.  When  this 
source  of  light  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
parabola,  as  was  pro|x>sed  by  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  a  very  intense  beam  of  ]>arallel 
rays  is  produced.  The  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing continuous  combustion  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented its  adoption  in  light-hou*cA,  although 
recent  improvements  have  rendered  this 
method  mom  feasible  than  formerly. 

Magneto-eUctric  Light. — The  electric  light 
discovered  by  Dr  Faraday,  anil  recently 
adapted  to  light-house  purposes  by  Professor 
Holmes,  has  lately  undergone  careful  trials, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trinity  House  of 
London.  Although  it  is  understood  that 
sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  of  its  l>eing 
rendered  practically  efficient,  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection  which 
would  warrant  its  general  adoption. 

Gas. — The  uncertainty  and  other  objections 
attending  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gas  in  remote 
and  inaccessible  places,  have  as  yet  prevented  its 
adoption  at  light  house  stations,  but  it  has  been 
successfully  used  at  many  harbour-lights. 

OiL — The  oil  which  is  now  employed  in  Great 
Britain  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bote,  and 
the  quantities  annually  consumed  by  the  Northern 
Light-houses  may  be  stated  at  40  gallons  for  an 
argand  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  800  gallons  for 
the  four- wick  burner,  which  is  used  in  dioptric 
lights  of  the  first  order. 

Visibility  of  Ly/hts. — The  distance  at  which  any 
light  can  be  seen,  of  course  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  tower,  and  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  greatest  recorded  distance  at 
which  an  oil-light  has  been  visible  is  that  of  the 
holophotal  light  of  Allepey  at  Travancore,  which  has 
been  seen  from  an  elevated  situation  at  a  il. stance 
of  43  inib's.  The  holophotal  revolving  light  at 
Baccalieu,  in  Newfoundland,  is  seen  every  night 
in  clear  weather  at  Cape  8pear— a  distance  of  40 
nautical  miles. 

Potrer  of  Light-house  Apparatus.  — The  reflector 
(25  inches  diameter)  used  in  the  Northern  Light- 
houses, with  a  burner  of  one  inch  diameter,  has 
been  estimated  as  l>eing  equal  to  about  36  >  argand 
flames.  The  cylindric  refractor,  used  in  fixed  lights, 
with  a  4- wick  burner,  has  in  like  manner  ln-en 
estimated  at  250  ;  while  the  annular  lens  employed 
in  revolving  lights,  with  the  same  burner,  is  equal 
to  aliout  3000  argand  flames. 

Administration.— The  light-houses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  managed  by  the  three  following 
boards:  viz.,  the  EngUsh,  by  the  Trinity  House 
of  London;  the  Scotch,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Light-houses ;  and  the  Irish,  by  the 
Ballast  Board  of  Dublin.  The  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854  provides  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
hoards  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Trinity 
House  before  the  erection  of  new  light-houses ; 
while  all  the  three  must  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  both  as  to  new  lights  and  the 
expenditure  of  their  funds,  the  source  of  which  is 
a  passing  toll  on  the  shipping. 
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LIGHTNING  (Fr.  Mair,  Ger.  lilitz),  the  name 
given  to  the  midden  discharge  of  electricity  between 
one  group  of  clouds  and  another,  or  between  the 
clouds  and  the  ground.  It  in  essentially  the  same, 
though  on  a  much  grander  scale,  as  the  spark 
obtained  from  an  electric  machine.  Clouds  charged 
with  electricity  are  called  thunder-clouds,  and  nre 
easily  known  by  their  peculiarly  dark  and  dense 
ap|iearance.  The  height  of  thunder-clouds  is  very 
various  :  sometimes  they  have  been  seen  as  high  as 
25,700  feet,  and  a  thunder-cloud  is  recorded  whose 
height  was  only  89  feet  above  the  ground.  According 
to  Arago,  there  are  three  kinds  of  lightning,  which 
he  names  lightning  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes.  Lightning  of  the  first  class  ib  familiarly 
known  as  forked -lightning  (Kr.  Mair  en  zig-ztitf). 
It  ap|wars  as  a  broken  line  of  light,  dense,  thin, 
and  well  defined  at  the  edgeB.  Occasionally,  when 
<larting  bi-tweeii  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  it  breaks 
up  near  the  hitter  into  one  or  two  forks,  and  is  then 
called  bifurcate  or  trifurcate.  The  terminations  of 
these  branches  are  sometimes  several  thousand  feet 
from  each  other.  On  several  occasions,  the  length  of 
forked-lightuing  has  been  tried  to  1m>  got  at  trigono- 
tnetrically,  and  the  result  gave  a  length  of  several 
miles.  Lightning  of  the  second  class  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  sheet-lightning  (Ger.  FlacfirnMitz).  It 
has  no  definite  form,  but  seems  to  be  a  great  mass 
of  light  It  has  not  the  intensity  of  lightning  of  the 
first  class.  Sometimes  it  is  tinged  decidedly  red,  at 
other  times,  blue  or  violet.  When  it  occurs  behind 
a  cloud,  it  lights  up  its  outline  only.  Occasionally, 
it  illumines  the  world  of  clouds,  and  appears  to 
come  forth  from  the  heart  of  them.  Sheet-lightning 
is  very  much  more  frequent  than  forked-lightning. 
Lightning  of  the  third  kind  is  called  l>alMightning 
(Fr.  glofoji  de  fen,  Ger.  KugelUitz).  This  so-called 
lightning  describes,  perhaps,  more  a  meteor,  which, 
on  rare  occasions,  accompauies  electric  discharge, 
or  lightning  proper,  than  a  phenomenon  in  itself 
electrical.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  this  way  :  After  a 
violent  explosion  of  lightning,  a  ball  is  seen  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  region  of  the  explosion,  and  to  make 
its  way  to  the  earth  in  a  curved  line  like  a  bomb. 
When  it  reaches  the  ground,  it  either  splits  up  at 
once,  and  disapjwars,  or  it  rebounds  like  an  clastic 
hall  several  times  before  doing  so.  It  is  described  as 
l>eing  very  dangerous,  readily  setting  fire  to  the  build- 
ing ou  which  it  alights ;  and  a  lightning-conductor 
is  no  protection  against  it.  Ball-lightning  lasts  for 
several  seconds,  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  very 
widely  from  lightning  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
which  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  momentary. 

The  thunder  (Fr.  tonnerre,  Ger.  Dontwr)  which 
accompanies  lightning,  as  well  as  the  snap  attending 
the  electric  sjtark,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Both,  no  doubt,  arise  from  a  commo- 
tion of  the  air  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  takes 
place.  Sup|Hise  this  difficulty  cleared,  there  still 
remains  the  prolonged  rolling  of  the  thunder,  and  its 
strange  rising  and  falling  to  account  for.  The  echoes 
seut  between  the  clomu  and  the  earth,  or  between 
objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  may  explain  this  to 
some  extent,  but  not  fully.  A  |H»rsoti  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  a  Hash  of  lightning  hears  only 
one  sharp  reput,  which  is  ]>eculiarly  sharp  when  an 
object  is  struck  by  it.  A  person  at  a  distance  hears 
the  same  report  as  a  prolonged  peal  and  persons  in 
different  situations  hear  it  each  in  a  different  way. 
This  may  be  so  far  explained.  The  j»ath  of  the 
lightning  may  Ik-  reckoned  at  one  or  two  miles  in 
length,  and  each  point  of  the  path  is  the  origin  of  a 
separate  soumL  Sup|Kwe,  fur  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
that  the  path  is  a  straight  line,  a  person  at  the 
extremity  of  this  line  must  hear  a  prolonged  report; 
m 


J  for  though  the  sound  originating  at  each  jwiut  of 
the  path  is  produced  at  the  name  instant,  it  is  some 
time  before  the  sound  coming  from  the  inure  distant 
points  of  the  line  reaches  the  ear.  A  perxon  near 
the  middle  of  the  liue  hears  the  whole  less  prolonged, 
Wcause  he  is  more  equidistant  from  the  dilfcrcnt 
parts  of  it.  Each  listener  in  this  way  hears  a  differ- 
ent peal,  according  to  the  (losition  he  stands  in  with 
reference  to  the  line.  On  this  sup]Mwiti<>u,  however, 
thunder  ought  to  l>egin  at  its  loudest,  and  gradually 
die  away,  because  the  sound  conws  first  from  the 
nearest  points,  and  then  from  points  more  and  more 
t  distant.  Such,  however,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  the 
i  case.  Distant  thunder  at  the  beginning  is  just 
|  audible,  and  no  more  ;  then  it  gradually  swells  into 
a  crashing  sound,  and  again  grows  fainter,  till  it 
'  ceases.  The  rise  and  fall  are  not  continuous,  for  the 
whole  peal  anjv»ars  to  be  made  up  of  several  aiicces- 
sive  peals,  which  rise  and  fall  as  the  whole.  Some 
have  attempted  to  account  for  this  modulation  from 
the  forked  form  of  the  lightning,  whieh  makes  so 
many  different  centres  of  sound,  at  dinVrent  angles 
with  each  other,  the  waves  coming  from  winch  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  at  one  time  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  ami  obliterating  the  sound,  at  another  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  strengthening  the  sound, 
produced  by  each.  Thunder  has  never  l<cen  heard 
more  than  14  miles  from  the  flash.  The  rej>ort  of 
artillery  has  been  heard  at  much  greater  distances. 
It  is  said  that  the  cannonading  at  the  Kittle  of 
Waterloo  was  heard  at  the  town  of  Civil,  in  the 
north  of  France,  about  1 15  miles  from  the  field. 

LIGHTNING-CONDUCTOR  (Fr.  jytraton- 
nerre,  (Jcr.  HlitwMeiter).  The  principle  of  the 
lightning-conductor  is,  that  electricity,  of  two 
conducting  passages,  selects  the  better;  and  that 
when  it  nas  got  a  sufficient  conducting  passage, 
it  is  disarmed  of  all  destructive  energy.  If  a 
person  holds  his  hand  near  the  prime  conductor  of 
a  powerful  electric  machine  in  action,  he  receive* 
long  forked  stinging  sparks,  each  of  whieh  causes 
a  very  sensible  convulsion  in  his  frame.  But  if 
he  holds  iu  his  hand  a  ball,  connected  with  the 
ground  by  a  wire  or  chain,  the  above  sensation 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  felt,  as  each  spark  occurs, 
for  the  electricity,  now  having  the  ball  and  wire 
passage  to  the  ground,  prefers  it  to  the  less  con- 
ducting body.  If,  instead  of  a  ball,  a  pointed  rod 
were  used,  no  sparks  would  pass,  and  no  sensation 
whatever  would  bo  felt  The  point  silently  dis- 
charges the  prime  conductor,  and  does  not  allow  the 
electricity  to  accumulate  in  it  so  as  to  pnxluee  a 
spark ;  and  the  quantity  passing  at  a  time,  even  sup- 
posing the  rod  disconnected  with  the  ground,  is  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the  nerves.  If,  for  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  the  machine,  we  substitute  the  thunder- 
clouds; for  the  hotly,  a  building;  for  the  convulsive 
sensation,  as  the  evidence  of  electric  power,  heat- 
ing and  other  destructive  effects;  for  the  ball,  or  rod, 
and  wire,  the  lightning-conductor,  we  have  the  some 
conditions  exhibited  on  a  larger  natural  scale.  It 
is  easier,  however,  to  protect  a  building  from  the 
attacks  of  lightning  than  the  tmdy  from  the  electric 
spark,  as  the  rod  in  the  one  case  is  a  much  better 
conductor,  compared  with  the  building,  than  it  is 
!  compared  with  the  body,  and,  in  consequence,  mora 
easily  diverts  the  electricity  into  it 

The  lightning-conductor  consists  of  three  parts: 
j  the  rod,  or  part  overtopping  the  building ;  the 
1  conductor,  or  i>art  connecting  the  rod  with  the 
'  ground  ;  and  the  part  in  the  ground.  The  rod  is 
<  mode  of  a  pyramidal  or  conical  form  (the  latter 
j  being  preferable),  from  8  to  30  feet  in  height, 
securely  fixed  to  the  roof  or  highest  part  of  the 
building.  Gay-Lussac  proposes  that  this  rod  should 
I  consist,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  below,  of 
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ir>B ;  that  it  should  then  be  surmounted  hy  a  short 
sharp  ci»do  of  brass;  and  that  it  should  finally 
fled  is  a  tine  platinum  needle;  the  whole  being 
riveted  or  soldered  together,  so  as  to  render  perfect 
the  conducting  connection  of  the  parts.  The  diffi- 
culty of  constructing  such  a  rod  has  led  generally 
the  adoption  of  simple  rods  of  iron  or  copper, 
wbo*«  points  are  gilt,  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
Wan:  by  oxidation.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  tbe  uj»per  extremity  of  the  rod  should  en. I  in  a 
siarp  punt,  because  the  shaqter  the  point  the  more 
it  the  electrical  action  of  the  conductor  limited  to 
the  point,  and  diverted  from  the  rest  of  the  con- 
dactor.  There  is  thus  less  danger  of  the  electricity 
<parkmg  from  the  conductor  at  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing int<>  the  building  itself.  Were  the  quantity  of 
the  electricity  of  the  clouds  not  so  enormous,  the 
rv*l  would  prevent  a  lightning-discharge 
ah- .-n her;  but  even  as  it  is,  the  violence  of  the 
E^hUnus-diseharge  is  considerably  lessened  by  the 
filt-nt  discharging- power  of  the  point  previously 
taking  place.  According  to  Eiseidohr,  a  conical 
rod.  8  feet  in  height,  ought  to  have  a  diameter  at 
ite  lias,-  of  13.3  lines,  and  one  of  30  feet  a  diameter 
of  26.6  lines.. 

The  part  of  the  lightning-conductor  forming  the 
coanevtton  between  the  rod  and  the  ground,  is  gene- 
rally a  prismatic  or  cylindrical  rod  of  iron  (the  Litter 
heme  preferable),  or  a  strap  of  copper ;  sometimes  a 
mpe  i A  iron  or  copjier  wire  is  used.  Iron  wire 
vrs  as  a  conductor  when  electric  currents  pass 
through  it  ;  copper  wire,  in  the  same  circumstauces, 
become  brittle.  An  iron  ro|ie  is  much  better,  there- 
fore, for  conducting  than  a  copper  one.  Galvanised 
in*  is.  of  all  materials,  the  best  fur  conductors.  The 
er-oducting-rod  ought  to  be  properly  connected  with 
the  conical  rod  either  by  riveting  or  soldering  or 
b>Xh.  Here,  as  at  every  ]>oint  of  juncture,  the 
stKn-Ht  care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  break 
in  the  conduction.  The  condncting-rod  is  led  along 
the  roof,  and  down  the  outside  of  the  walls,  ana 
i*  ke]>t  in  its  position  by  holdfasts  fixed  in  the 
building.  There  must  he  no  sharp  turns  in  it,  but 
«sch  bend  must  be  made  as  round  as  ]*ossible. 
Coc^iJt-rable  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  proper 
thtcknefts  for  the  conducting- rod.  If  it  were  too 
aoulL  it  would  only  conduct  part  of  the  electricity, 
leave  the  building  to  conduct  the  rest,  and  it 
Uj  melted  by  the  electricity  endeavouring  to 
fnroe  a  jiassage  through  it  as  an  insufficient  con- 
ductor. The  Paris  Commission,  which  sat  in  1823, 
gave  the  minimum  section  of  an  iron  conductor 
m  a  square  of  15  millimetres  (about  |ths  of  an  inch) 
ia  side,  and  this  they  considered  quite  sufficient 
m  all  circumstances.  A  rod  of  copper  would  need 
to  be  only  iths  of  this,  as  copper  conducts  elec- 
tricity about  six  times  more  readily  than  iron. 
This  calculation  is  very  generally  followed  in  prac- 
tice. In  loading  the  conductor  along  the  budding,  it 
should  be  kept  as  much  apart  as  possible  from  masses 
of  conducting  matter  about  the  building,  such  as 
iron  beams,  machinery,  Ac.  These  may  form  a 
broken  chain  of  conductors  communicating  with  the 
ground,  and  divert  a  portion  of  the  electricity  from 
the  lightning-conductor.  If  such  took  place,  then  at 
earn  interruption  electricity  would  jus*  in  a  visible 
sod  dangerous  way,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  conductor 
VQold  be  kwt.  If  the  conductor  cannot  be  properly 
asolatcri  from  these  masses  of  metal,  the  necessary 
•ecar.tv  is  got  by  putting  them  in  connection  with 
tke  conductor,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Water- 
ren*.  le.vlen  roofs,  and  the  like,  must,  for  this  reason, 
iQ  he  placed  in  conducting  connection  with  the 


than  the  other  two.  Should  the  lower  part  of  the 
conductor  end  in  dry  earth,  it  is  worse  than  useless, 
for  when  the  lightuing,  attracted  by  the  prominence 

I  and  point  of  the  upj>er  rod,  strikes  it,  it  finds,  in 
all  likelihood,  no  passage  through  the  unconducting 

j  dry  earth,  ami,  in  consequence,  strikes  off  to  a  part 
of  the  ground  where  it  may  easUy  disperse  itself  and 
be  lost  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  a  lightning- 
conductor  should  end  in  a  well  or  large  body  of 
water.  Water  is  a  good  conductor,  and  having  vari- 
ous ramifications  in  the  soil,  offers  the  best  facility 
to  the  electricity  to  become  dispersed  and  harmless 
in  the  ground.  The  rod,  on  reaching  the  ground, 
should  be  led  down  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet, 
into  the  soil,  and  then  turned  away  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall  from  the  building  in  a  horizontal 
drain  filled  with  charcoal,  for  about  from  12  to  16 
feet,  and  then  turned  into  the  well  so  far  that  its 
termination  is  little  likely  to  be  left  dry.  Where 
a  well  cannot  be  made,  a  bole  6  inches  wide  (wider, 
if  possible)  should  be  bored,  from  9  to  Irt  feet,  the 
rod  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  intervening 
space  closely  packed  with  freshly  heated  charcoal. 
The  charcoal  serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  iron  from  rusting,  and  of  leading  away  the 
electricity  from  the  roil  into  the  ground. 

Lightning -conductor*,  when  constructed  with 
care,  have  l>ccn  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  a 
nulricient  protection  from  the  ravages  of  lightning. 
The  circle  withiu  which  a  lightning-conductor  is 
found  to  be  efficacious,  is  very  limited.  Its  radius 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  twice  the  height  of  the 
roo.  On  large  buildings,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  have  several  rods,  one  on  each  promineut  part 
of  the  building,  all  being  connected  so  as  to  lunn 
one  conducting  system.  In  ships,  a  rod  is  placed 
on  every  mast,  and  their  connection  with  the  sea  ia 
established  by  strips  of  copjier  inlaid  in  the  masts, 
and  attached  below  to  the  metal  of  or  about  the 
keel. 


The  {ortion  of  the  lightning-conductor  which  is 
placed  in  the  ground  ia  no  leas  worthy  of  attention 


LIGHTNING-PRINTS  are  appearances 
times  fouud  on  the  skin  or  clothing  of  men  or 
animals  that  are  either  struck  by  lightning,  or  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  stroke,  and  currently  Delieved 
to  be  photographic  representations  of  surrounding 
objects  or  scenery.  The  existence  of  such  prints 
appears,  from  a  theoretical  [mint  of  view,  highly 
improbable,  as  the  essential  conditions  of  forming 
a  photographic  image  are  wanting ;  still,  several 
apparently  well-antheuticated  instances  have  been 
recorded,  which  have  led  scientific  authorities  to 
give  at  least  ]>artial  credence  to  them.  One  or 
two  instances  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  what  are  meant  by  lightning-prints.  At  Can- 
delaria  (Cuba),  in  1828,  a  young  man  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning  near  a  house,  on  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  which  was  nailed  a  horsc-shoc ;  and  the 
image  of  the  horse-shoe  was  said  to  be  distinctly 
printed  upon  the  neck  of  the  young  man  beneath, 
the  right  ear.  On  the  14th  of  November  1830, 
lightning  struck  the  (.'bateau  of  Bcnatouniere,  in 
La  Vendee  ;  at  the  time,  a  lady  happened  to  be 
seated  on  a  chair  in  the  salon,  and  on  the  back 
of  her  dress  were  printed  minutely  the  ornaments 
on  the  back  of  the  chair.  In  September  1857,  a 
peasant-girl,  while  herding  a  cow  in  the  department 
of  Seiue-et- Maine,  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
storm. She  took  refuge  under  a  tree ;  and  the  tree, 
the  cow,  and  herself  were  struck  with  lightning. 
The  cow  was  killed,  but  she  recovered,  and  on 
loosening  her  dress  for  the  sake  of  respiring  freely, 
she  saw  a  picture  of  the  cow  upon  her  breast. 
These  anecdotes  are  typical  of  a  great  mass  of 
others.  They  tell  of  metallic  objects  printed  on 
the  skin;  of  clothes,  while  being  worn,  receiving 
impressions  of  neighbouring  objects;  or  of  the  skin 
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heinR  pictured  with  surrounding  scenery  or  objects, 
daring  thunder-storm*.  One  object  very  generally 
sjmken  of  as  being  printed  is  a  neighbouring  tree. 
This  may  he  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
lightning-discharge  has  taken  place  on  the  skin  in 
the  form  of  the  electric  brush  (see  Electricity), 
which  has  the  strongest  possible  resemblance  to 
a  tree,  and  that  this  being  in  some  way  or  other 
imprinted  on  the  skin,  has  led  observers  to  con- 
found it  with  a  neighbouring  tree.  Of  other  prints, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account. 
However,  observers  have  done  something  in  imita- 
tion of  them.  It  has  been  shewn,  fur  instance,  by 
German  oliservers,  that  when  a  coin  is  placed  on 
glass,  and  a  stream  of  sjwks  poured  on  it  from  a 
mwerful  electrical  machine,  on  the  glass  licing 
breathed  upon,  after  its  removal,  a  distinct  image 
of  the  coin  is  traced  out  by  the  dew  of  the  breath. 
Mr  Tomlinson,  by  interposing  a  pane  of  glass 
between  the  knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar  and 
that  of  the  discharging-tongs,  obtained  a  perfect 
brrath-ji'jure  of  the  discharge  on  each  side  of  the 
glass,  which  bore  the  most  striking  resemblance  to 
a  tree.  With  all  due  allowance  for  the  probable 
printing-power  of  lightning,  the  accounts  given  of 
it,  in  most  cases,  bear  the  stamp  of  exaggeration ; 
and  such  of  them  as  have  been  inquired  into  have 
l>een  found  to  dwindle  to  a  very  small  residuum 
of  fact,  in  which  there  remained  little  that  was 
wonderful. 

LIGHTS,  Use  of,  in  Public  Worsiiip,  a  practice 
which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  (Exodus  xxv.  31 — 39) 
and  in  most  of  the  ancient  religions,  and  which  is 
retained  both  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  Oriental 
churches.  The  use  of  lights  in  the  night-services, 
and  in  subterranean  churches,  such  as  those  of  the 
early  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  is  of  course  easily 
intelligible  ;  but  the  practice,  as  (tearing  also  a  sym- 
bolical allusion  to  the  'Light  of  the  World1  and  to 
the  '  Light  of  Faith,'  was  not  confined  to  occasions 
of  necessity,  but  apjwars  to  have  been  from  an  early 
time  an  accompaniment  of  Christian  worship,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  The  time  of  the  service  in  which 
lighU  arc  used  has  varied  very  much  in  different 
ages.  St  Jerome  sjieaks  of  it  only  during  the  reading 
<»f  the  gospel ;  A  malarias,  from  the  In-ginning  of  the 
mass  till  the  end  of  the  gospel ;  Isidore  of  .Seville, 
from  the  gospel  to  the  end  of  the  canon  :  and  event- 
ually it  was  extended  to  the  entire  time  of  the 
mass.  In  other  services,  also,  lights  have  been  used 
from  an  early  period.  Lighted  tapers  were  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  newly  baptised,  which  St  Gregory 
Nazianzcn  interprets  as  emblems  of  future  glory. 
Indeed,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  most 
profuse  use  of  lights  is  reserved  for  the  services 
connected  with  that  sacrament.  The  usage  of 
blessing  the  Paschal  Light  is  described  elsewhere. 
See  Holy  Wkfk.  The  material  used  or  lights  in 
churches  is  either  oil  or  wax,  the  latter  in  peni- 
tential time,  and  in  sen-ices  for  the  dead,  being  of 
a  yellow  colour.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  candle- 
sticks,  and  in  some  instances  candles  themselves, 
are  retained  in  many  churches,  on  the  communion 
tabic,  but  they  are  not  lightetL  The  retention  of 
them  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  '  Hisjh  Church '  i 
party,  and  much  disapproved  by  the  '  Low  Church  '  | 
or  'Evangelical1  party.  In  the  Presbyterian  and  , 
Independent  churches  of  Britain,  America,  &c,  the  ! 
symbolical  use  of  lights  and  candlesticks  is  rejected 
as  superstitious. 

LI'GNINE  (derived  from  the  I*atin  word  lianum  \ 
wood)  is  the  incrusting  matter  contained  within  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  gives  hardness  to  wood.  Like 
cellulose,  of  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  composed,  it 1 
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is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids, 
and  its  chief  chemical  characteristic  is,  that  it  is 
'  more  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids  than  cellu- 
lose. Its  exact  composition  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
known  to  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  to  differ  in  its  composition  from  cellulose  in 
containing  a  greater  percentage  of  hydrogen  than  is 
necessary  to  form  water  with  its  oxygen.  When 
submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  it  yields  acetic 
acid ;  and  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  pyroligneous 
acid  (which  is  merely  crude  acetic  acid)  obtained  hy 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  jiroved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  hardest  woods  (those,  namely,  which 
contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  lignine)  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  acid.  Lignine  is  identical  with 
the  matHrc  incrustante  of  Payen  and  other  French 
botanists. 

LIGNITE,  fossil  wood  imperfectly  mineralised, 
and  retaining  its  original  form  and  structure  much 
more  completely  than  the  truly  mineral  cWs,  and 
therefore  not  improjterly  described  as  intermediate 
between  peat  aud  coaL  Jirown  coal,  Snrivrbmnc/, 
and  Jet,  are  generally  regarded  as  varieties  of  lignite. 
The  fossil  plants  of  liguite  are  always  terrestrial  ; 
palms  and  coniferous  trees  are  amongst  them. 
Remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia  are  also  found 
in  it 

LI  GNUM  RHO  DIUM,  a  kind  of  wood  which 
occurs  as  an  article  of  commerce,  having  a  pleasant 
smell  resembling  the  smell  of  roses.    It  is  brought 
to  Eurojie  in  strong,  thick,  and  rather  heavy  pieces, 
which  are  cylindrical  but  knotty,  and  sometimes 
split.    They  are  externally  covered  with  a  cracked 
gray  bark  ;  internally,  they  are  yellowish,  and  often 
reddish  in  the  heart.     They  have  an  aromatic 
bitterish  taste,  and,  when  rubbed,  emit  an  agreeable 
rose-like  smell.    This  wood  comes  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  is  produced  by  two  shrubby  and  erect 
species  of  f\>nt*plnilu*,  with  small  leaves,  C.  *ropa- 
row  and  C.  flnndu*.    It  is  the  wood  lioth  of  the 
root  and  of  the  stem,  but  the  latter  is  rather  inferior. 
An  essential  oil  (Oil  of  L.  K.),  having  a  strong  smell, 
is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation,  and  is  used  for 
salves,  embrocations,  &c,  and  also  very  frequently 
for  adulteration  of  oil  of  roses.  -  Besides  this  L  It. 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  an  American  kind  is  also  a 
common  article  of  commerce  :  it  is  produced  by 
the  Amyri*  Mmmifrra,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and 
yields  an  essential  oil,  very  similar  to  the  former. 
The  L  R.  of  the  Levant  is  now  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  in  commerce.     It  is  the  produce  of  Lv/uad- 
nmlmr  Oriental*.     From  this,  however,  the  name 
has  l>een  transferred  to  the  other  kinds. 

LI'GNUM-VITvE,  the  wood  of  Guaiantm  o$ri. 
mrMnat  ord.  ZyjophylUtctft),  and  probably  of  some 
other  species,  natives  of  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo. 
The  hardness  and  exceeding  toughness  of  this 
very  useful  wood  was  shewn  by  Professor  Voigt 
to  depend  upon  a  very  j>eciiliar  interlacing  of  the 
fibres.  The  ncart-wood,  which  is  the  part  used,  is 
very  dense  and  heavy,  of  a  dark,  greenish-). rown 
colour,  rarely  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter;  the 
stem  itself  seldom  reaches  IS  inches  in  diameter, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  al*>ut  30  feet.  The  wo^kI 
is  much  valued  for  making  the  wheels  of  pulleys 
and  other  small  articles  in  which  hardness  and 
toughness  are  required  ;  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed in  making  the  sheaves  (see  Pulley)  of  ships' 
blocks.  Besides  these  uses,  the  wood,  when  reduced 
to  fine  shavings  or  raspings,  the  bark,  anil  also  a 
greenish  resin  which  exudes  from  the  stem,  are  much 
used  in  medicine,  being  regarded  as  having  |»owcrful 
anti-syphilitic  and  anti-rheumatic  proi«erties.  See 
Guaiaccm. 
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LI  GST",  a  village  in  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  L.'a  Theologia 
Namur.  abont  10  miles  north-east  of  Charleroi, 
famon.  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  here  by 
tb-  French,  un.ler  Napoleon,  and  the  IYussians, 
under  Bllicher,  16th  June  1815,  the  same  day 
on  which  the  French,  under  Marshal  Ney,  were 
ea^^l  with  the  British,  under  Wellington,  at 
Qnitre-Braa.  Naj*deon  bad  formed  a  plan  for 
PTenwering  his  antagonist*  in  detail  ere  they 
could  concentrate  their  forces  ;  and  contrary  to  the 
expectations  >*>th  of  Wellington  and  BlUcher,  began 
he  operations  by  assailing  the  Prussians.  The 
battle  tmk  place  in  the  afternoon.  The  possessiou 
of  the  villages  of  L.  and  St  Amand  was  hotly  con- 
tested ;  but  th«*  Prussians  were  at  last  compelled  to 
five  way.  The  IYussians  lost  in  this  battle  1*2,000 
men  and  21  cannon  ;  the  French,  7000  men.  A 
mvtake  prevented  a  coi-ps  of  the  French  army, 
under  Erlon,  from  taking  the  part  assigned  to  it 
;n  the  battle,  and  led  to  Ney's  encountering  the 
Helcii'is  and  British  at  Quatre-Braa  (q.  v.),  instead 
of  uniting  his  forces  with  those  engaged  against  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny. 


Moral'ut  (8  vols.  8vo)  has  lieen  reprinted  numberless 
times,  as  also  most  of  his  ascetic  works.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  (in  Italian  and  Latin) 
is  tliat  of  Monza,  70  volumes.  They  have  l>een 
translated  entire  into  French  and  German,  and  in 
great  part  into  English,  S]>anish,  Polish,  and  other 
European  languages. 

I     LIGUO'RIAN8,  called  also  Rkdemptorists,  a 

•  (ii   congregation   of    missionary  priests   founded  by 

by  assailing  the  Prussians.'    The   feori.  in  ,ll*2'  a™lL  »PI'roved  by  Pope  Bene<lict 

?  in  the  afternoon.    The  nossession   fXV'   "»   ''f'9-     Thclr   ol,J,?c*   U  ,Ulu  ^'W0"8 

instruction  of  the  jvople  and  the  ref»)rm  of  public 

morality,  by  periodically  visiting,  preaching,  and 
hearing  confessions,  with  the  consent  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  parish  clergy.  Their  instructions 
arc  ordered  to  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
character,  and  their  ministrations  are  entirely 
without  pomp  or  ceremonial.  The  congregation  was 
founded  originally  in  Naples,  but  it  afterwards 
extended  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  In  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  they  liad  several  houses,  and  were 
by  some  represented  as  but  establishments  of  the 
j  suppressed  Jesuits  under  another  name.  Nothing, 
i  however,  could  lie  more  different  tlinn  the  constitu- 
!  tion  and  the  objects  of  the  two  orders.  Since  the 
Restoration,  and  especially  since  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  L.  have  effected  an  entrance  into  France, 
and  several  houses  of  the  congregation  have  been 


LI  Ol'LATE  (Lat.  li'jula,  a  little  tongue),  a  term 
m  Botany  to  describe  a  corolla  of  one  petal 
jpht  on  oue  side,  and  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a 
ton^i*-  or  strap,  toothed  at  the  extremity.  This 
form  of  corolla  is  very  common  in  the  Compa»ittt, 
appearing  in  all  the  florets  of  some,  as  the  dandelion. 


the  floret*  of  the  rwy  of  others,  as  the  founded  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America ;  but 
and  aster.    The  term,  however,  is  of  general 


UGULE.    See  Grasses. 

LIGUORI,  Alfonzo  Maria  pf,  a  saint  of  the 
Fenian  Catholic  Church,  and  founder  of  the  order 
\4  Ln^Tirtrians  or  Redeniptorists.  He  was  lx>rn  of  a 
aoble  family  at  Naples,  27th  SeptemWr  1606,  and 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  which,  however, 
roddenly  relinquished  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 


their  place  is  in  great  measure  occupied  by  the 
more  activo  congregation  of  the  Lazariat  or  Vin- 
centian  Fathers,  whose  object*  are  substantially 
the  same,  and  who  are  much  more  widely  spreaX 
See  Vincent  db  Paul,  and  Vjncentian  Cox- 

«REOATION. 

LIGU'RIAN  REPUBLIC,  the  name  given  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa  iu  171*7,  when,  in  consequenco 
,  of  the  conquests  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  it  was 
knnsclf  entirely  to  a  religious  life.  He  received  :  obliged  to  exchange  its  aristocratic  for  a  democratic 
priest's  orders  m  1725;  and  in  1732.  in  conjunction  constitution.  See  Genoa.  The  name  was  chosen 
»ith  twelve  cnm|ianion8,  founded  the  association  because  the  Genoese  territory  formed  the  principal 
which  ii  now  called  by  his  name.  See  Ligcorians.  !  part  of  ancient  Liguria. 
In  1762,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Sant'  Agata      T  ¥T       lC,    .     .  .    ,    .   .  , 

diGotu  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  his  life  '  LILAC  (.tynwgn),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
as  a  buhop  i*  confessed  by  Protestant  as  well  as  the  natural  order  a/race*  and  consisting  of  shrubs 
CathoLc  historians  to  have  been  a  model  of  the  ,  an!1  8ma"  ^  4"cl°^  COT^!a'  2,  8taracl»'  and 

pastoral  character ;  but  shrinking  from  the  respon-  «2  ^1l^.  2; valvular  capsule.    The  Common  Lilac 
aihtliti«  of  such  an  office,  he  resigned  his  see  in   (£  ™'9°™)  w  one  of  the  most  common  ornamental 
177o,  after  which  date  he  returned  to  his  order,  I  ?hrubs  ™v«ted  in  hurojie  and  North  America.  It 
an!  continued  to  live  in 
which  had  characterised 
viTed  his  retirement  twe 

do  Pagani,  August  1,  1787,  and  was  solemnly 
cmoniaed  in  the  Romau  Catholic  Church  in  1839. 
L  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  most  popular 
f-t  modern  Catholic  theological  writers.  His  works, 
which  extend  to  seventy  volumes  8vo,  embrace 
almost  every  department  of  theological  learniug, 
divinity,  casuistry,  exegesis,  history,  canon  law, 
lujography,  asceticism,  and  even  poetry.  Hi* 
correspondence  also  is  voluminous,  but  is  almost 
ratirely  on  spiritual  subjects.  The  principles  of 
caroijrtry  explained  by  L  have  Wen  received  with 
mach  favour  in  the  modern  Roman  schoids ;  and  iu 
taat  church  bis  moral  theology,  which  is  a  modifi- 
4  probabilistic  system '  of  the 


•  he  returned  to  his  order,  I  ?nruU8  ™BV««  ,n  ''"^P8  •«"'  p,.,>rtu  Amerwa.  it 
n  the  same  simple  austerity  I  "  a  natl*e  "f  the  n"rt^  °f  1  aml,  *•».  fir»t 
1  his  early  life.  Having  sur-  !  hrongnt  to  Vienna  by  Biisbccq,  the  ambassador  of 
elve  vears,  he  died  at  Nocera   ^  ^rdmand  I  to  whom  we  also  owe  the  introduction 


of  the  so-called 
immediately  before  his  own,  is  largely  used  in 
*±<?  direction  of  consciences.  See  Probarilism. 
!t  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a 
<h*m*SK«n  (>f  the  exceptions  which  have  been  taken 
Xf>  certain  portions  of  it  on  the  score  of  morality, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  virtue  of  chastity  or  to 
that  of  justice  and  of  veracity.  These  objections 
apply  equally  to  most  of  the  casuists,  and  have  often 


of  the  tulip  into  European  gardens.  From  Vienna 
it  soon  spread,  so  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  half 
I  wild  in  the  hedges  of  some  parts  of  Europe.  There 
are  many  varieties.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
|  conical  panicles  ;  are  of  a  bluish  *  lilae '  colour, 
i  purple  or  white,  and  have  a  very  delicious  odour. 
The  leaves  are  a  favourite  food  of  cantharides.  The 
bitter  extract  of  the  unripe  capsule*  has  very 
marked  tonic  and  febrifugal  properties.  The  wood 
is  line-grained,  and  is  used  for  inlaying,  turning,  and 
the  making  of  small  articles.  A  fragrant  oil  can 
lie  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  The  Chinese 
Lilac  (.?.  ChiiitiiKui)  has  larger  flowers,  but  with  less 
1  powerful  odour,  and  the  Persian  Lilac  (S.  Persica) 
has  narrower  leaves.  Both  are  often  planted  in 
,  gardens  and  pleasure -grouuds.  There  are  several 
;  other  species. 

LILIA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  containing  aliout  1200  known  species.  They 
,  are  most  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.    They  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
1  with  bulbous  or  tuberous,  sometime*  fibrous  route  ; 

IU 
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rarely  shrubs  or  trees.  The  shrubby  nod  arlwrcs- 
cent  species  are  mostly  tropical.  The  stem  ia  simple, 
or  branching  towards  the  top,  leaflets  or  leafy. 
The  leaves  aru  simple,  generally  narrow,  sometimes 
cylindrical,  sometimes  twtnlar.  The  flowers  are 
generally  large,  with  6-cIeft  or  6-toothed  perianth  ; 
and  grow  singly  or  in  spikes,  raceme*,  umbels,  heads, 
or  jKinicles.  The  stamens  are  six.  opposite  to  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  ;  the  pistil  has  a  superior 
3-celled,  many-seeded  ovary,  and  a  single  stylo.  The 
fruit  ia  succulent  or  capsular ;  the  seedB  packed  one 
upon  another  in  two  rows.  This  order  contains 
many  of  our  finest  garden,  green  house,  and  hot- 
house flowers,  as  lilies,  tulips,  dog's-tooth  violet, 
lily  of  the  valley,  tuherose.  crown  ini|>erial  and 
other  fritillaries,  hyacinth*,  Glorinm  *u/trrf>a  ;  many 
species  useful  for  food,  as  garlic,  onion,  leek,  and 
other  species  of  Allium,  Asparagus,  the  Quamash  or 
Biscuit  Root  (CnmaMin  csculaUa)  of  North  America, 
the  Ti  (Draccena  trrminaUa  or  Cordi/iine  Ti)  of  the 
.South  Seas,  he  ;  many  species  valuable  in  medicine, 
as  squill,  aloes,  ttc. ;  and  some  valuable  for  the  fibre 
which  their  leaves  yield,  as  New  Zealand  Flax,  ami 
the  8|»eeie9  of  Bowstring  Hemp  or  Sanseritra, — This 
natural  order  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
splendid  works,  among  which  may  be  particularly 
named  Rcdoute's  Lf*  LUkutes  (8  vols.  Paris,  1802  — 
1816). 

LILLE  (formerly  L'Islk,  'the  island;'  Flemish, 
Jty**el),  an  important  manufacturing  towu  anil 
fortress  in  the  north  of  France,  chief  town  of  the 
demrtment  du  Kurd,  is  situated  on  the  Deule,  in 
a  level,  fertile  district,  140  miles  north -north-east 
of  Paris,  and  62  miles  south-east  of  Calais.  The 
streets  are  wide,  tho  squares  imposing,  and  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  in  the  modern  style,  well 
built  The  principal  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  Medical  School,  the  Lyceum,  the  Bourse,  and 
the  palace  of  Riehebourg,  now  the  H6tcl-dc-Ville, 
in  which  is  the  school  of  art,  with  a  famous  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  Raphael,  Michael,  and  other 
masters.  L  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the 
castle  around  which  the  town  originally  arose,  and 
which  from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  marshes  was 
called  Isla.  It  was  founded  in  1007  by  Baldwin, 
the  fourth  Count  of  Flanders,  and  has  suffered 
greatly  from  frequent  sieges.  Of  these,  the  most 
recent,  and  perhaps  the  most  severe,  took  place 
in  1708  and  1792.  On  the  former  occasion,  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  .Succession,  the  garrison 
capitulated  to  the  allies,  after  a  homltardmeiit  of 
120  days ;  on  the  latter,  the  Austrians,  after  a 
terrific  bombardment,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
aiege.  L.  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  third  mili- 
tary division.  It  is  also  the  scat  of  extensive 
ami  thriving  manufacture*.  The  goods  principally 
manufactured  are  linen,  hosiery,  gloves,  blankets, 
lace,  and  tulle.  The  town  contains  many  spinning- 
mills,  bleach -fields,  sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  tan- 
pits,  dye-houses,  &c  In  tho  vicinity  are  numerous 
oil-mills,  porcelain-factories,  and  glass  and  lottery 
works.    Pop  131,827. 

LI'LLIPUT,  the  name  of  a  fabulous  kingdom 
described  by  Swift  in  Qulliwr'$  Travels,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  not  greater  in  size  than  an 
ordinary  man's  finger.  The  term  Lilliputian  has 
come  into  common  use  as  a  designation  of  anything 
very  diminutive. 

LILLY,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  born 
at  Discworth,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1602.  Whilst 
yet  a  young  man,  ho  was  employed  as  book-kct"|>«-r 
by  a  merchant  in  London,  who  could  not  write,  and 
on  his  employer's  death,  married  his  widow,  with 
whom  he  obtained  a  fortune  of  £ 1000  sterling.  He 
betook^  himself  to  the  study  of  astrology,  particu- 


larly the  Art  Xotoria  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and 
soon  acquired  a  considerable  fame  as  a  caster  of 
nativities,  and  a  predictor  of  future  events.  In 
1634,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  permission  from 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  search  for  hidden 
treasure  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was  driven 
from  his  midnight  work  by  a  storm,  which  ho 
ascribed  to  hellish  powers.  From  1644  till  his 
death,  be  annually  issued  his  Merlinui  An.jlicua 
Junior,  containing  vaticinations,  to  which  no  small 
importance  was  attached  by  many.  In  the  Civil 
War,  he  attached  himself  to  the  parliamentary 
party,  and  was  actually  sent  in  1648,  with  another 
astrologer,  to  the  camp  at  Colchester,  to  encourage 
the  troops,  which  service  he  jwrformed  so  well  that 
he  received  a  pension  for  it,  which,  however,  he 
only  retained  two  years.  Nevertheless,  he  made 
a  small  fortune  by  his  'art'  during  the  Common- 
wealth and  was  able  to  purchase  an  estate.  After 
the  Restoration,  he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  Republicans;  but  being  set  free,  he 
retired  to  tho  country.  He  was  again  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  knowing  something  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  He  died, 
9th  Juno  1681,  at  his  estate  at  Hershatn.  L. 
wrote  nearly  a  score  of  works  on  his  favourite 
subject.  They  arc  of  no  value  whatever,  except 
to  illustrate  the  credulity  or  knavery  of  their 


LILY,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tho  natural  order 
LUiacff,  containing  a  number  of  species  much 
prized  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  perianth  is  lwll-shapcd,  ami  its  segments  are 
often  bent  back  at  the  extremity.  Tho  r>w»t  is  a 
scaly  bulb,  the  stem  herbaceous  and  simple,  often 
several  feet  high,  Waring  the  flowers  near  its 
summit.— The  White  Lily  (L.  enndidum),  a  native 
of  the  Iicvant,  has  l«een  long  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  much  sung  by  jknts.  It  has  large,  erect,  pure 
white  flowers,  as  much  prized  for  their  fragrance 
as  for  their  beauty.- -The  Orange  Lily  (L.  lailbi- 
f>rum),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eurojic,  with  large, 
erect,  orange-coloured  flowers,  is  a  well-known  and 
very  showy  ornament  of  the  flower-garden.—  The 
Martagon  or  Turk's  Cut)  Lily  (Z,.  Marfayon),  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Eiiro|x.\  and  allied  species 
with  verticillate  leaves  and  drooping  flowers,  aro 
also  common  in  gardens.  The  Tiger  I»ily  ( L. 
titjrinum)  is  a  native  of  China,  remarkable  for  the 
axillary  buds  on  the  stem;  and  some  very  fine 
species  are  natives  of  North  America,  as  L.  mi)><  rbum, 
which  grows  in  marshes  in  the  United  States,  has 
a  stem  6—8  feet  high,  and  reflexed  orange  flowers, 
spotted  with  black ;  L.  Canadente,  &c  Several 
very  line  sj»ecies  have  been  introduced  from  Japan, 
as  L.  Japonicum,  L,,  sitrcionutti,  and  L.  In nci folium. — 
The  bulbs  of  L.  Pomponium,  L.  Martagon,  and  L. 
Kamtschaeena',  arc  roasted  and  eaten  in  Siberia. 
That  of  L.  enndidum  loses  its  acridity  by  drying, 
roasting,  or  boiling;  when  cooked,  it  »s  viscid, 
pulpy,  and  sugary,  and  is  eaten  in  some  parts  o\ 
the  Kant  -Lilies  arc  generally  propagated  by  offset 
bulbs.  A  single  scale  of  the  bulr>  will,  however, 
suffice  to  produce  a  new  plant,  or  even  part  of  a 
scale,  of  which  skilful  gardeners  avail  themselves. — 
The  name  lily  is  often  popularly  extended  to  flowers 
of  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  and  even  of 
allied  orders. 

LILY.GiOAVnc  (Doryanthet  fxrtim),  of  Australia, 
n  plant  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidea>,  with 
flowering  stem  10  or  14,  sometimes  20  feet  high, 
bearing  at  ton  a  cluster  of  large  crimson  blossoms. 
The  stem  is  leafy,  but  the  largest  leaves  are  near 
the  root  This  plant  is  found  both  on  the  i 
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LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY— LIMBURG. 


uA  the  set-coast  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
of  ipkndid  beauty.    The  fibre  of  its  leaven  has 


corrupted,  in  tot  12s  3'  S.,  and  long.  77*  5'  W.  It 
is  BZ  miles  distant  from  ita  port,  on  the  Pacific, 
Callao,  with  which  it  is  connected  l.y  a  railway. 
Including  ita  subiirlwin  village*,  ten  in  number, 
it  contains  aliout  1(H),U00  inhabitants.  L.  is  of 
S'tanish  origin,  and  its  generally  magnificent  public 
buildings  entitle  it  to  rank  as  the  handsomest  city 
of  South  America.  At  one  time  the  grand  entr'/tot 
for  the  west  coast  of  the  continent,  it  still  carries 
on  a  large  trade,  importing  cottons,  woollens,  silks, 
hardware,  wines,  and  brandy;  and  exporting  silver, 
copper,  l>ark,  Boap,  vicuna  wool,  chinchilla  skins, 
nitre,  sm-ar,  Ar.  Tlie  temperature  ia  agreeable, 
averaging  G8*l°  in  winter,  and  77  t>  in  imuiner; 
and  the  climate  ia  comparatively  salubrious,  abund- 
ant dews  making  up  for  the  want  of  i 


Lily-Tree  (Doryanthe*  excelm). 
found  excellent  for  ropea  and  for  textile 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  (Convallaria),  a, 
gwui  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Liliacrtr,  liaving 
terminal  racemes  of  flowers ;  a  white,  bell-shapetl, 
or  rabnlar  6-cleft  or  6- toothed  td'rianth ;  a  3-celled 
.  r:,  'i.  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  and  a  succu- 
lent fruit— The  s]ieciea  commonly  known  as  the 
Uy  of  the  Valley  {('.  majalU),  the  Maiblume  or 
Jbvfiower  of  the  Germans,  grows  in  buahy  places 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (C.  majalU). 


md  woods  in  En ro| the  North  of  Asia,  and  North 
Antra*,  and  has  a  leafless  scape,  with  a  raceme  of 
nail  flowers  turned  to  one  side.  It  is  a  universal 
favourite,  on  account  of  ita  pleasing  api>earance,  the 
fnennce  of  ita  flowers,  and  the  early  season  at 
«Lku  thev  ap(>ear.  It  ia  therefore  very  often 
riUT»tvd  in  gardens,  and  forced  to  earlier  flower- 
ait  in  hothouses.  Varieties  are  in  cultivation  with 
mi  variegated,  and  double  flowers.  The  berriea, 
Si*  root,  and  the  flowers  have  a  naiiseoiiii,  bitter, 
ud  iomewbat  acrid  taste,  and  purgative  and 
inxtUc  effect*.  The  smell  of  the  flowers  when  in 
bjl  quantity,  and  in  a  close  apartment,  is  narcotic. 
Itotd  and  powdered,  they  become  a  sternutatory. 
TLt  eiteemed  Kau  if  or  of  the  French  is  a  water 
4*flVd  from  the  flowers.— Allied  to  Lily  of  the 
Valley  it  Solomon's  Seal  (q.  v.). 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Pern, 
•-u  .  •  on  the  Rimac,  from  whose 


LIMA  WOOD,  a  name  of  the  dye-wood  also 
called  Pernambuco  Wood,  Nicaragua  Wood,  and 
Peach  Wood,  the  heart-wood  of  C(H*tl{ritiia  echinata. 
See  Bhazil  Wood.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
dyeing  ml  and  peach-colour. 

LIMAX  and  LIMACIDAE.    Sec  Sua 

LIMBER  is  half  the  field-equipage  of  a  cannon 
or  howitzer.  The  one  half  consists  of  the  carriage 
itself,  with  the  gun;  while  the  limber,  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  fitted  with  boxes  for  the  field- 
ammunition  of  the  piece,  and  having  shafts  to  which 
the  horses  are  haruessed,  forms  the  remainder.  At 
the  back-part,  the  limber  lias  a  strong  hook,  to 
which,  on  the  march,  is  attached  the  toot  of  the 
gun-carriage  by  a  ring  at  A,  in  the  figure  under 
Gi  N-i  AKitiAUK  (q.  v.).  This  constitutes  at  once  a 
four-wheeled  frame,  which,  whilst  easier  for  trana- 
]H>rt  than  a  gun  ou  two  wheela  only,  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  the  gun  and  its 
ammunition.  In  marching,  the  gun  points  to  the 
rear;  but  in  coming  to  action,  the  artillerymen,  by 
a  rapid  evolution,  wheel  round,  so  that  the  gun 
points  to  the  front  It  ia  then  unlhnltercd,  or 
unhooked,  and  the  limber  conveyed  far  enough  to 
the  rear  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  working 
the  piece.  To  limber  up  again,  and  retreat  or 
pursue,  ia  the  work  but  of  a  few  momenta. 

LI'MBUKG.  an  old  province  of  Belgium,  which, 
after  having  formed  part  of  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  and  Austria,  was,  in  1839,  divided  between 
Belgium  and  Holland.— Beuhax  Limbiro,  or  Lim- 
norw,,  in  the  north-east  "f  the  kingdom,  is  separ- 
ated from  Holland  by  the  Meuse  up  to  lat.  51°  9'  N., 
and  thence  by  a  line  running  east-north-east  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom.  The  surface 
of  the  province  is  flat,  and  a  large  jiortion  of  it  ia 
occupied  by  barren  heath:  but  in  the  south  and 
centre  there  ia  good  arable  bind.  There  is  excellent 
jiasturage  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  and  large 
herds  of  cnttle  and  swine  arc  here  reared.  The 
manufactures  include  soap,  salt,  'lottery,  paper, 
tobacco,  straw-hats,  beet-sugar,  Ac.  The  area  of 
the  province  is  9*23  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  (1861)  195,319.  The  capital  of  the 
province  is  Hasselt  (q.  v.). 

LIMBURG,  a  province  of  Holland,  which  also 
ranks  as  a  duchy  in  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
forms  the  south-east  corner  of  the  kingdom,  being 
contiguous  to  the  Belgian  province  of  the  same 
name.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil 
is  ]>oor,  a  great  part  of  it  consisting  of  moors  and 
marshes.  However,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse 
and  ita  chief  tributaries,  excellent  cropa  of  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  od- seeds,  &c,  are  raised,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  rearetL  There  are  many  iiianu factories 
of  gin,  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  j>aper,  and  J.i.--.  The 
capital  is  Maestricht  (q.  v.).  Area,  844 
square  milca ;  pop.  (1861)  218,727. 
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LIMBUS — LIME. 


LI'MBTJS  (Lat  timbu*,  a  border),  the  name 
assigned  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  to  that  place 
or  condition  of  dc{>arted  souls  iu  which  those  are 
detained  who  have  not  offended  by  any  jwrsonal  act 
of  their  own,  but,  nevertheless,  are  not  admitted  to 
the  divine  vision.  They  distinguish  it  into  the 
Limliut  Pntritm  ami  the  I.imbus  Infantium.  By 
the  former  name  they  understand  the  place  of  those 
just  who  died  before  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  of  whom  it  is  said  (1  Peter  iii.  19),  that  he 
preached  to  those  spirits  that  were  in  prison.  By 
the  latter  is  meant  the  place  or  state  of  the  souls 
of  infants  who  die  without  baptism.  See  Hell. 
Regarding  the  nature  of  both  these  places  of  deten- 
tion, great  variety  of  opinion  prevails  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  See  Wctsers  Kirchen-Lfxicon, 
art  •  Holleufahrt  Chriati.' 

LIME  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  Calcium  (q.  v.), 
and  is  known  in  chemistry  as  one  of  the  alkaline 
earths.  Its  symbol  is  CaO,  its  equivalent  is  28,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  .1*18.  In  a  state  of  purity,  it  is 
a  white  caustic  powder,  with  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  so  infusible  as  to  resist  eveu  the  heat  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  jet  See  Drimmond  Light.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (as,  for 
instance,  Carrara  marble  or  Iceland  spar)  to  full 
redness,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  exjielled,  and  lime 
is  left  Commercial  lime,  which  is  obtained  by 
burning  common  limestone  in  a  kiln,  is  usually  very 
far  from  pure.  This  compound  (CaO)  is  known  as 
quicklime,  or,  from  the  ordinary  method  of  obtaining 
it  as  burntd  lime,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  hydrate 
of  lime,  or  tiakejl  lime,  which  is  represented  by  the 
formula  CaO.HO.  Ou  pouring  water  on  quicklime, 
there  is  an  augmentation  of  bulk,  and  the  two 
enter  into  combination  ;  and  if  the  projwrtion  of 
water  lie  not  too  great  a  light  white,  dry  powder 
is  formed,  and  a  great  heat  is  evolved.  Ou  exposing 
the  hydrate  to  a  rod  heat,  the  water  is  expelled,  and 
quicklime  is  left 

If  quicklime,  instead  of  l»eing  treated  with  water, 
is  simply  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  attracts  both 
aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  aci<l,  and  Womes  what 
is  termed  air-nlaked,  the  resulting  conifiound  in  this 
case  being  a  jwwder  which  is  a  mixture  (or  possibly 
a  combination)  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lime. 

Lime  is  about  twice  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling 
water,  but  even  cold  water  only  takes  up  almut  •  J^tlx 
of  its  weight  of  lime.  This  solution  is  known  as 
lime-water,  and  is  much  employed  both  as  a  medi- 
cine and  as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  which  instantly 
renders  it  turbid,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  that  is  formed  being  more  insoluble  even  tlian 
lime  itself.  It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  carefully 
guarded  from  the  atmosphere,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
which  would  rapidly  affect  it  If  in  the  preparation 
of  slaked  lime  considerably  more  water  is  used  than 
is  necessary  to  form  the  hydrate,  a  white  semi-fluid 
matter  is  produced,  which  is,  termed  milk  of  lime. 
On  allowing  it  to  stand,  there  is  a  de|K»sition  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  alwve  which  is  lime-water. 

The  use  of  lime  in  the  preparation  of  mortars  and 
cements  is  described  in  the  articles  on  these  subjects. 
Lime  is  also  largely  employed  as  a  manure  (see 
below),  and  in  the  purification  of  coal-gas,  in  the 
preparation  of  hides  for  tanning,  for  various  labora- 
tory processes  (from  its  power  of  attracting  water), 
4c.    Its  medicinal  uses  are  noticed  below. 


The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  salts 
of  lime.  Sulphate  of  lime  (CaO.SOJ  occurs  free 
from  water  in  the  mineral  anh'iflrite,  but  is  much 
more  abundant  in  combination  with  two  equivalents 
of  water  in  srlrnite,  and  in  the  different  varieties  of 
yyjmim  and  alabaster.    See  0  vpspm. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (CaO.CO,)  is  abundantly  pre- 
sent in  both  the  inorganic  and  organic  kingdoms. 


In  the  inorganic  kingdom,  it  occurs  in  a  crystalline 
form  in  Iceland  spar,  Aragonite,  and  marble— in 
which  it  is  found  in  minute  granular  crystals — while 
in  the  amorphous  condition  it  forms  the  different 
varieties  of  limestone,  chalk,  &c.  It  is  always 
present  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  but  here  it  is,  at 
all  events,  in  part  the  remit  of  the  combustion  of 
citrates,  acetates,  ru slates,  &c,  of  lime.  It  is  the 
main  constituent  of  the  shells  of  crustaceans  and 
molluscs,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  bones  of  man  ami  other  vertebrates.  Carbonate 
of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  free  carlwnic  acid,  is 
also  present  in  most  spring  aud  river  waters,  and 
in  sea-water.  Stalactites,  stalagmites,  tufa,  and 
travertin  are  all  composed  of  this  salt,  de|tosite*l 
from  calcareous  waters.  Certain  forms  of  carl>onate 
of  lime— the  Portland  and  other  oolites,  some  of  the 
roagncsian  limestones,  &c— are  of  extreme  value 
for  building  purposes,  and  the  various  uses  of  the 
finer  Marbles  (q.  v.)  are  too  well  known  to  require 
comment 

There  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  an  organic 
acid,  viz.,  oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  pathology  as  a  frequent  constituent  of 
urinary  calculi  and  sediments  ;  for  a  description 
of  it  sec  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lime  (or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  of  calcium)  give  no  precipitate  with 
ammonia,  but  yield  a  white  precipitate  (of  car- 
bonate of  lime)  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda. 
These  reactions  are,  however,  common  to  the  saltR 
of  Imrium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  Solution  of 
sulphate  of  lime  produces  no  marked  effect  when 
added  to  a  salt  of  calcium,  but  throws  down  a 
white  sulphate  with  the  other  salts.  The  most 
delicate  test  for  lime  is  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which, 
even  in  very  dilute  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions, 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

There  arc  several  comjxmnds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  basic 
phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  termed  Itone  phos- 
phate, from  its  being  the  chief  ingredient  of  bones. 
The  basic  phosphate  is  represented  by  the  formula 
3Ca0,P0s,  and  not  only  occurs  iu  l>ones,  but  also 
in  the  minerals  apatite  and  phosphorite,  and  in 
the  rounded  nodules  termed  coprolitcs,  which  are 
found  iu  the  Norfolk  crag.  It  forms  Jths  of  the 
ash  of  well-burned  l»one,  the  remaining  Jth  being 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  ash  is  known  as  bone-earth, 
and  is  employed  as  a  manure  and  iu  the  preparation 
of  phosphorus,  kc 

The  substance  commonly  designated  as  chloride 
of  lime  has  been  already  described  in  the  article 
Bi.kachino  Powder. 

Lime  as  Manure.  This  mineral  substance  has 
been  used  for  many  centuries  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  fertility  of  land.  AH  croj»s  require  a  certain 
amount,  as  is  found  by  analysing  the  ash  which 
remains  after  combustion.  It  is  sometime*  sup- 
plied, without  previous  preparation,  in  the  form  of 
marl  and  chalk,  but  in  most  cases  is  first  calcined 
and  rednoed  to  a  fine  j»owder  by  slaking  with 
water.  The  quantity  of  calcined  lime  applied  varies 
from  three  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  The  smaller 
quantity  may  be  sufficient  for  light  land  containing 
little  vegetable  matter,  while  the  larger  may  he 
required  for  Btrong  laml,  or  for  land  holding  much 
organic  matter  in  an  inert  state.  The  large  quan- 
tity of  lime  applied,  shews  that  its  manorial  effect  is 
due  more  to  its  producing  a  certain  chemical  effect 
on  the  land,  than  to  its  affording  nutriment  to  the 
croj>s.  Lime  promotes  the  decomposition  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and,  further, 
it  corrects  any  acidity  in  the  organic  matter,  and 
thus  destroys  those  weeds  which  are  favoured  by 
such  a  condition  of  the  soiL    It  assists  in  the 
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LIME — LIMERICK. 


of  certain  salt*  whose  bases  form 
the  food  of  plants,  and  in  this  May  it  may  be  said 
U>  digest  or  prepare  their  food.  On  certain  kinds 
<i  land,  the  finer  grasses  do  not  thrive  until  the 
land  has  been  limed,  and  in  these  cases  its  use 
ben i me*  ail  important  Lime  is  the  only  cure, 
too.  tliat  can  )>e  relied  on  for  '  finger-and-toe'  in 
turnips,  and  its  use  is,  from  this  cause,  becoming 
■ion  raL 

Lia*r-Ct,mpou$nU  in  Matrria  Medico. — Quicklime, 
is  aa&ociation  with  ]>otash,  either  as  the  Potatea 
ran  oii^r.  or  as  Vienna  PaMr,  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  caustic  Limt-water,  mixed  with  an  equal 
cpnutity  or  an  excess  of  milk,  is  one  of  our  best 
remedies  for  the  vomiting  dependent  on  irritability 
of  the  st>  KOiach.  From  half  an  ounce  to  two  or  three 
oancea  may  be  thus  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Its  use  as  a  constituent  of  Carron  oU  in  burns  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Ulllim  Chalk,  or  car- 
.>/  U/m^  when  freed  from  the  impurities  with 
•  hioh  it  is  often  associated,  is  used  as  a  dusting- 
tnwder  in  moist  excoriations,  ulcers,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
iunu  of  cUalk  mirture  and  comjKmml  pouxler  of  cJialk, 
w  a  (iKpular  remedy  in  various  forms  of  diarrhoea. 
A  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  precipitated  carlxuiatc  of 
hme  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely  powdered 
sold  as  Cami^kuratfd  Crttaceou*  Tooth- 


sudorific  and  antispasmodic.  The  former  U  in  France 
a  ]>opular  remedy  for  catarrhs.  The  seeds  abound  in 
a  fixed  sweet  oil.  — The  El"  HOP  KAN  L.,  or  L  INDEX 
( T.  Euro/tea),  often  attains  a  large  size,  particularly 
in  rich  alluvial  soils.  Some  botanists  distinguish  a 
small  leaved  kind  (T.  jtarrifalia  or  micrttphylla)  and 
a  large  leaved  {T.  grand ifolia)  as  diflereut  species ; 


LIME  (Citru*  acifln),  a  fruit  similar  to  the  Lemon 
Iq.  v. I.  but  much  smaller,  being  onlv  about  14  inch 
ia  diiniet.'r,  and  almost  -.'lobular,  with  a  thin  riud, 
and  an  extremely  acid  juice.  It  is  regarded  by  many 
l^tin.ots  as  a  variety  of  the  same  sj»ecies  with  the 
i  itr>.n  and  Lemon.  The  plant  docs  not  attain  the 
magnitude  of  a  tree,  hut  is  a  shrub  of  about  eight 
feet  in  height,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  many 
spreading  prickly  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  India 
awl  China,  but  lias  long  been  cultivated  in  the  West 
ltd:..'*,  the  south  of  Europe,  Ac.  In  the  West  Indies, 
it  is  planted  both  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  and  for 
hed^-v*.  Tbe  fruit  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  lemon  ;  but  its  acid  is  by  many  reckoned  more 
ajnt  ilde.  Lime-juice  is  imported  into  Britain  like 
lemon-juice  for  the  manufacture  of  citric  aciiL — The 
>woet  Lime  (C.  Li  met  t  a  of  Risso),  cultivated  in 
the  ii>iith  of  Europe,  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety, 
probably  the  result  of  cultivation,  with  a  sub-acid 
palp 

LIME,  or  LINDEN  ( Tilia),  a  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  TilkuX'r,  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  species 
are  very  similar  ;  graceful,  umbrageous  trt*-s ;  with 
deciduous,  heart-shaped,  serrated  leaves,  and  cymes 
or  j«anieles  of  rattier  small  yellowish  flowers  ;  each 
cjme  <>r  panicle  accompanied  with  a  large,  oblong, 
yellowish,  membranous  brae  tea,  with  netted  veins, 
the  lower  part  of  which  adheres  to  the  flower-stalk. 
Tii«-  wood  is  light  and  soft,  but  tough,  durable,  and 
particularly  suitable  for  carved  work.  It  is  much 
aied  by  turners,  and  for  making  pill-boxes.  The 
charcoal  made  of  it  is  often  used  for  tooth-powder, 
fur  me-dicinal  purposes,  for  crayons,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  guujiowder.  The  use  of  the  fibrous 
inner  bark  fur  making  rojies,  mats,  and  other  plaited 
work,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Bast.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  healing  application  to  wounds  aud  sores,  lieing 
rtry  mucilaginous,  and  abounding  in  a  bland  sap. 
Toe  leaves  are  in  some  countries  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  but  cows  fed  on  them  produce  bad  butter. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  abound  in 
buory.  much  sought  after  by  bees.  The  celebrated 
Kwno  l/onry,  much  valued  for  medicinal  use  and 
for  making  liqueurs,  is  the  produce  of  great  L 
forests  near  Kowno,  in  Lithuania.  The  infusion 
and  distilled  water  of  the  dried  flowers  are  gently 


others  regard  them  as  mere  varieties.  The  Hooded 
or  Ca.pcchin  L.  is  an  interesting  monstrous  variety. 
The  L.-tree  is  often  planted  for  shade  in  towns ; 
and  the  principal  street  of  Berlin  is  called  Unter  den 
Linden,  from  the  rows  of  L.-trees  which  line  it 
Tlie  L.  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  although 
I  indigenous  on  the  continent  from  Scandinavia  to  the 
1  Mediterranean.  In  Britain,  the  L.-trec  is  generally 
propagated  by  layers.— The  Amkkk  an  L.  {  /'.  Ameri- 
cana, or  T.  glabra),  commonly  called  Basswood  in 
America,  has  larger  leaves  than  the  European  s'lecies. 
It  abounds  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
Other  species  take  its  place  in  more  western  and 
more  southern  regions. 

LI  MERICK,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Minister,  in  Ireland,  separated  by  the  Shannon 
on  the  N.  from  Clare,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Tipi»erary,  ou  the  S.  by  Cork,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Kerry.  Its  extreme  length  is  3d  miles,  its  breadth 
54  miles  ;  area,  1064  square  miles,  or  680,842  acres. 
Pop  in  1851,  208,684;  in  1861,  170,983,  of  whom 
164,878  were  Roman  Catholics,  5606  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church,  aud  tli  e  r»'Kt  Protest- 
ants of  other  denominations.  The  surface  of  L. 
is  an  undulating  plain,  which  forms  part  of  the 
central  carboniferous  limestone  plain  of  Ireland. 
A  mountainous  district  on  the  west  Itelongs  to  the 
great  coal-tract  of  Munstcr,  but  the  coal  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  burning 
of  lime.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of 
Limerick  is  a  quarry  which  produces  a  reddish- 
brown  marble  of  tine  quality,  as  well  as  a  black 
marble  of  inferior  value.  More  than  one  of  the 
districts  contains  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores ;  but 
at  present,  no  mining  operations  are  carried  on. 
The  soil  in  general  is  very  fertile,  especially  the 
district  called  the  Golden  Vale,  which  comprises 
upwards  of  150,000  acres  ;  as  also  a  portion  of 
the  left  hank  of  the  Shannon  below  Limerick.  Of 
the  entire  acreage  of  the  county,  526,876  acres 
are  arable,  and  121,101  unsuited  to  cultivation.  In 
general,  the  soil  is  equally  fitted  for  tillage  and  for 
pasture,  Iu  1862,  200,614  acres  were  under  crops 
,  of  various  kinds,  only  410  being  reported  fallow. 
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In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  horned  cattle 
was  146,686,  and  of  sheep  62,576.  The  national 
schools  in  1861  were  177,  attended  by  30,413  pupils, 
of  w  hom  16,862  were  boy*,  and  15,551  girls. 

The  j>rinci|»al  towns  "of  L.  are  the  city  of  that 
name,  Newcastle,  and  Rathkealc.  Of  the  secondary 
rivers,  the  Deel  and  the  Maigue  are  the  most  imjwrt- 
ant  The  great  highway  of  water-communication, 
however,  is  the  Shannon  itself,  the  navigation  of 
which  has  l>eeu  much  improved,  and  in  which  the 
harbour  of  Foynes  promises  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  extended  foreign  trade.  L  communicates  by  rail- 
way with  Dublin,  Waierford,  Cork,  and  L'nnia.  The 
population  is  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture,  hardly 
any  manufactures  existiug  outside  the  city.  L. 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Thomorid, 
the  princqtality  of  the  O'Briens.  After  the  English 
invasion,  it  fell,  through  many  vicissitudes,  in  great 
part  to  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds  the  confiscated 
estates  of  tho  last  carl  in  L.  containing  no  fewer  than 
96,165  acres.  On  the  forfeitures  after  1641  and  1690, 
it  was  parcelled  out  to  new  proprietors.  L.  U  more 
than  usually  rich  in  antiquities,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  of  tho  Celtic  as  well  as  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period  There  were  at  one  time  nearly  40 
religious  foundations  of  the  O'Briens  alone,  and 
the  ruins  of  about  100  castles  are  still  in  existence. 
The  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Adare  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  two  of  the  ancient  churches  having 
been  restored,  one  as  the  Protestant,  the  other  as  the 
Catholic  parish  church.  Two  other  monastic  ruins, 
in  very  good  preservation,  form  a  group  of  ecclesi- 
astical remains  hardly  surpassed,  in  numlier  and 
picturesqueness,  even  in  the  most  favoured  districts 
of  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England. 

LIMERICK,  city,  capital  of  the  county  just 
described,  is  situated  on  the  river  Shannon,  120 
miles  west-south-west  from  Dublin,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  53,448  ;  in  1861,  44,<>26,  of 
whom  39,689  were  Roman  Catholics ;  3934  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  L  is  a  parlia- 
mentary aud  municipal  borough,  and  returns  two 
members  to  parliament  It  occupies  both  sides  of 
the  Shannon,  together  with  a  tract  called  King's 
Island,  which  lies  on  a  bifurcation  of  the  river ; 
md  is  divided  into  the  English  Town,  the  oldest 
part  of  the  city  (and  connected  with  the  exten- 
sive suburb  called  Thomond  Gate,  on  the  Clare 
side  of  the  Shannon),  and  the  Irish  Town,  which, 
within  the  present  c,  has  extended  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  into  what  is  now  the  l>est  part 
of  L.,  called  the  New  Town,  or  Newtown  Pery, 
one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Ireland.  L.  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  From  its  position  on 
the  Shannon,  it  was  long  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
Danes,  who  occupied  it  in  the  middle  of  the  9th 
c,  and  held  possession  till  reduced  to  a  tributary 
condition  by  Brian  Boroimhe,  in  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  It  was  early  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  1210,  King  John  visited  and  fortilied 
it  It  was  afterwards  assaulted  and  partially 
burned  in  1314  by  Edward  Bruce,  Its  later 
history  is  still  more  interesting.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Catholic  party  in  1041,  but  surrendered  to 
Ireton  in  1651.  At  the  Revolution,  it  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  King  James.  Having  been 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William  after  the  victory 
of  the  lioyne,  it  was  regularly  invested  in  1691  by 
General  Giukel,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  brilliant 
defence  of  several  weeks,  au  armistice  was  pro- 

C«ed,  which  led  to  the  well-known  'Treaty  of 
imcrick,'  the  alleged  violation  of  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  acrimonious  contro-  J 
Tersy  between  political  parties  iu  Ireland.     The  . 
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so-called  'Treaty  Stone'  still  marks  the  spot,  near 
Thomond  Bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of 
Thomond  Gate,  where  this  treaty  was  signed.  The 
modern  city  of  I*  is  more  tasteful  in  its  general 
character,  and  possesses  more  of  the  appliances  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  social  culture  than  mutt 
towns  of  Ireland.  Its  public  buddings,  e»]»ecially 
the  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  aud  church 
of  the  Redemptorist  order,  are  imposing,  and  in 
excellent  taste.  Its  charitable  and  religious  eatab- 
lishmeats  are  truly  munificent  for  a  provincial  town. 
It  possesses  several  national  schools,  as  well  aa 
many  other  educational  institutions.  The  Shannon 
at  L  is  still  a  noble  river,  navigable  for  shqia  of 
large  burden.  The  docks  and  quays  arc  on  a 
very  extensive  and  commodious  scale ;  and  the 
I  export  trade,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  is  conducted  with  considerable  enterprise. 
The  inland  navigation  is  by  means  of  a  canal  to 
Killaloe,  where  it  enters  Lough  Derg.  and  theuco 
by  the  upper  Shannon  to  Athlone,  and  by  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  issues  from  the  Shannon  at 
Shannon  Harbour,  to  Dublin.  The  manufactures  of 
L  are  not  very  extensive,  but  some  of  them  enjoy 
not  merely  an  Irish,  but  an  imjierial  reputation 
—such  are  the  manufactures  of  lace,  of  gloves,  and 
of  tisk-hooks.  There  are  several  iron-foundries, 
flour-mills,  breweries,  distilleries  and  tanneries,  and 
of  late  yearn,  the  ship-building  trade  has  been 
considerably  extended.  In  18G2,  1037  vessels,  of 
200,390  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port 

LIMESTONE,  the  ]>opular  as  well  as  technical 
name  for  all  rocks  which  are  conqtosed  in  whole, 
or  to  a  large  extent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Few 
minerals  are  so  extensively  distributed  in  nature  as 
this,  and  in  some  form  or  other,  limestone  rocks 
occur  in  every  geological  ejioch.  Carbonate  of  lime 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  it  is  rendered 
easily  soluble  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  occurs  in  a  variable  quantity  in  all  natural 
waters,  for  it  is  absorbed  by  water  iu  its  passage 
through  the  air  as  well  as  through  the  earth. 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  is  consequently  found 
in  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  In  evajwration,  water 
and  carlwnic  acid  gas  arc  given  off,  but  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  remain*  unintlueuced,  becoming 
gradually  concentrated,  until  it  has  supersaturated 
the  water,  when  a  precipitation  tikes  place.  In  this 
way  are  formed  the  stalactites  which  hang  icicle- 
like from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  and  the 
stalagmites  which  rise  as  columns  from  their  floors. 
Travertine  (Tiber-stone),  or  calcareous  tufa,  is 
similarly  formed  in  running  streams,  lakes,  and 
springs,  by  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  limo 
on  the  beds  or  sides,  where  it  encrusts  and  binds 
together  shells,  fragments  of  wood,  leaves,  stones, 
Ac.  So  also  birds'  nests,  wigs,  and  other  objects 
l>ccome  coated  with  lime  in  the  so-called  petrifying 
wells,  as  that  at  K  nares borough.  From  the  same 
cause,  pipes  conveying  water  from  Imilers  and 
mines  often  become  choked  up,  aud  the  tea-kettle 
gets  lined  with  '  fur.' 

While  water  is  thus  the  great  store-house  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  very  little  of  it,  however,  is  fixed 
by  precipitation,  for  in  the  ocean,  evaporation  does 
not  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  it  to 
deposit  l>esides,  there  is  five  times  the  quantity  of 
free  carltonic  acid  gas  in  the  water  of  the  sea  that 
is  required  to  keep  the  carlionate  of  limo  in  it 
in  solution.  Immense  quantities  of  lime  are  never- 
theless being  abstracted  from  the  sea,  to  form 
the  liard  portions  of  the  numerous  animals  which 
inhabit  it  Crustacea,  molluscs,  zoophytes,  and 
foratninifera  are  ever  busy  se|Nirating  the  little 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water,  and 
solidifying  them,  and  so  supplying  the  materials 
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kr  forming  «>lid  rock-  It  has  been  found  that 
ilargt-  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Eorr-p^  and  North  America  is  covered  with  a  light - 
orljmred  i>.>it',  composed  chiefly  of  the  jterfect  or 
broken  skeletons  of  foraminifcra,  forming  a  sub- 
staa^.  wben  dried,  which,  in  appearance  ami  struc- 
t-jw,  c'.. rt-ttcmhlcs  chalk.  In  tropical  regions, 
corals  are  building  reefs  of  enormous  magnitude, 
ct>tt>  !>{K>ndim;  in  structure  to  many  rocks  in  the 
carton  forous  and  other  formations.  The  rocks 
thus  organically  formed  do  not  always  occur  as 
they  w..t?  originally  dejioaitwl ;  denudation  has 
*>ra>?iL!i«-s  broken  them  up  to  re-deposit  them 
M  a  calcareous  aliment.  Great  changes!,  too,  may 
save  taken  place  through  metaraorphic  actiou  in 
ta«?  fc-Tture  of  the  rock,  some  limestones  lieing 
kar<L  others  soft,  some  compact,  concretionary,  or 
crystalline. 

The  chief  varieties  of  limestone  are  :  Cfuilk  (q.  v.) ; 
<V&e  v.)  ;  Cutu/Kwt  Limntan*,  a  hard,  smooth, 
fi»>-gnuied  rock,  generally  of  a  bluish-gray  colour; 
CrytatVne  L*mrMnn*,  a  rock  which,  from  meta- 
mcrphic  action,  has  become  gnvmdar ;  line-grained 
white  varieties,  resembling  loaf-sugar  in  texture,  are 
caiVl  .SViccVrriW  or  Statuary  MnHJt.  Magadan 
Linr^.jv?  or  Dolomite  (q.  v.)  is  a  rock  in  which 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
lime.  Particular  names  are  given  to  some  lime- 
«ton«*  :"n>m  the  kind  of  fossils  that  alxnind  in  them. 
a«  Numniulito,  Hippnrite,  lndusi.il,  ami  Crinoidal 
!im--»t«'Ti.--i  ;  and  to  others  from  the  formatiou  to 
which  they  belong,  as  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
M'Hint-iin  Limestones. 

LIMFIORD.    See  Denmark. 

LIMITATION,  in  English  Law,  is  the  limited 
time  allowed  to  parties  to  commence  their  suits  or 
■rtH.ii*,  or  other  proceedings,  so  as  to  shorten 
lrujattoti.  Ii»  all  civilised  countries,  some  period 
U  prescnl>ed  by  statute  (called  statutes  of  limita- 
tion*, or  prescription)  with  this  view,  though  few 
countries  adopt  the  same  limit,  and  Scotland  differs 
muL-h  from  England  and  Ireland  in  this  ]M>int  In 
England.  *uits  to  recover  land  must  generally  \h> 
brought  within  twenty  years,  and  to  recover  debts 
(melndiug  bills  of  exchange)  and  damages  within 
■x  years.  Actions  for  assault  or  battery  must  be 
brought  within  four  years,  and  for  slander  within 
two  years.  In  Scotland,  Prescription  is  tho  wonl 
generally  uacd  for  limitation,  and  actions  to  recover 
land  gen-rally  miut  Ins  bnmght  within  f(»rty  years, 
for  many  ordinary  debts  within  three  years,  but 
for  bills  of  exchange  within  six  years.  There  are 
many  other  difference  of  tletaiL  See  Paterson's 
Osmpendi  um  of  Englisli  and  SrvtcJt  Law. 

LIMITED    LIABILITY.     Sec  Joint-stock 

Co  MP  A.  S I ES. 

LIMITS,  Theory  of.  The  importance  of  the 
sotion  of  a  limit  in  Mathematics  cannot  l»e  over- 
estimated, as  many  branches  of  the  seieuee,  including 
the  differcutial  calculus  and  its  adjuncts,  cousist 


of  Doth 


thau  tracing   the  consequences 


which  tlow  from  this  notion.  Tho  following  are 
simple  illustrations  of  the  idea  :  The  sum  of  the  series 
1  f  j  j.  .j  +  .»  +  kc,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  2  a*  the  number  of  terms  is  increased  ;  thus,  the 
•ereral  sums  are  1*.  li,  1L  If  J.  &c,  each  sum 
always  differing  from  2  by  a  fraction  equal  to  the 
hvri  of  the  terms  which  have  been  added  ;  and  Bince 
each  denominator  is  double  of  the  preceding  one, 
the  further  the  series  is  extended,  the  less  the  differ- 
ence I "-tween  its  sum  and  2  becomes  ;  also  this 
difference  may  be  made  smaller  than  any  assign- 
able quantity -say.  TTV.5nr.  hy  merely  extend- 
ing the  iteries  tdl  the  last  denominator  becomes 
than  100,000  (for  this,  we  need  only  take 


18  terms ;  3  terms  more  will  give  a  difference  leas 

than  i.TnrVinrT »  am'  80  on)  >  *R!Mn-  *bc  sum  of  tho 
series  can  never  he  greater  than  2,  for  the  differ- 
ence, though  steadily  diminishing,  still  subsists ; 
tinder  these  circumstances,  2  is  said  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  sum  of  the  series.  We  see,  then,  that 
the  criteria  of  a  limit  are,  that  the  series,  when 
extended,  shall  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
it,  in  value,  and  so  that  the  difference  ean  lie 
mndo  as  small  as  we  please.  Again,  the  area  of  a 
circle  is  greater  than  that  of  an  inscribed  hexagon, 
and  less  than  that  of  a  circumscril>ed  hexagon ; 
but  if  those  polygons  be  converted  into  figures  of 
twelve  sides,  the  area  of  the  interior  one  will  be 
increased,  and  that  of  the  exterior  diminished,  the 
area  of  the  circle  always  continuing  intermediate 
in  ]>osition  ami  value ;  and  as  the  number  of 
sides  is  increased,  each  polygon  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  circle  in  size ;  and  as,  when  the 
sides  are  equal,  this  difference  can  lie  made  as  small 

I  as  we  please,  the  circle  is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  an 
equilateral  polygon,  the  numtier  of  whone  sides  is 

|  increased  indefinitely  ;  or,  in  another  form  of  words 
commonly  used,  4  the  polygon  approaches  the  circle 
as  its  limit,  when  its  sides  increase  without  limit,' 
or  again,  'when  the  number  of  sides  is  infinite, 
the  poly gou  Incomes  a  circle.'  When  we  use  tho 
terms  'infinite'  and  'zero'  in  inathetnaticx,  nothing 
more  is  meant  thau  that  the  quantity  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  is  iiicirtuin;/  without  limit, 
or  diminishing  ind^fiaitrlif ;  and  if  this  were  kept 
in  mind,  there  would  1m:  much  less  contusion  in 
the  ideas  connected  with  these  terms.  From  the 
same  cause  has  arisen  the  discussion  concerning  the 
possibility  of  what  are  called  vauUhiug  fractions 
(i.  e,,  frictions  whose  numerator  and  denominator 

I  become  zero  simultaneously)  having  rttd  values; 

!  thus      ~  I  =  j,  when  x  =  1  ;  but  by  division  we 
x  —  1  U 

|  find  that  the  friction  is  equal  to  x  +  1,  which  -  2, 
I  when  j-  -  I.  Now,  this  discussion  could  never  have 
,  arisen  had  the  question  been  interpreted  rightly, 
x1  —  1 

as  follows  :     -       approaches  to  2  as  its  limit, 

when  x  continually  approaches  1  as  its  limit,  a 
pro|<ositiou  which  can  be  proved  true  by  sulwti- 
tutiug  successively  3,  2,  1},  lj,  1^.  ItU-  4c..  when 
the  corresi>ouding  values  of  tho  fraction  are  4,  3, 
24,  2},  2tV  2,i„,  &c.  The  doctrine  of  limits  is 
employed  in  the  Differential  Calcidus  (q.  v.).  The 
best  and  most  complete  illustrations  of  it  are  fonud 
in  Newton's  Principin,  and  in  the  chapters  on 
Maxima  and  Minima,  Curves,  Summation  of  Series, 
and  Integration  generally,  in  the  ordinary  works 
on  the  Calculus. 

LI'MMA  an  interval  which,  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  smallness,  does  not  appear  in  the  practice 
of  modern  music,  but  which,  in  the  mathematical 
calculation  of  the  proportions  of  different  intervals, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  limma  makes 
its  appearance  in  three  different  magnitudes— viz., 
the  great  limn  1:1,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  large  whole  tone  and  the  small  semitone,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  27  to  23 ;  the  small  limma, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  great  whole 
tone  and  the  great  seraitoue,  being  in  the  pmjtortion 
of  133  to  138  ;  ami  the  Pythagorean  limma,  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  great  third  of  the 
]  ancients  (which  consisted  of  two  whole  tones)  and 
!  the  perfect  fourth,  the  proportion  of  which  is  as  256 

!     LIMN -A?  A  (Or.  limnt,  a  swamn),  a  ^enus  of 
gastero|Midous  molluscs  of  the  order  Pulmuitata, 
I  giving  it*  name  to  a  family,  IAmnatadr.  allied  to 
j  Htlkidai  (Snails),  LimacitdB  (Slugs),  &c  Tlw  species 
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of  this  family  are  numerous,  and  abound  in  fresh 
waters  in  all  |v»rts  of  tho  worM  They  feed  on 
vegetable  substances.  Tliey  all  have  a  thin,  delicate, 
horn-coloured  shell,  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
aniinul  when  retracted,  but  varying  very  much  in 
form  in  the  different  geuera ;  licing  produced  into 
a  soniewh.it  elongated  spire  in  the  true  Limnaxt 
(PoNi>-s.NAtLS>,  whilst  in  Planorftit  the  spire  is  coiled 
in  the  s.une  plane,  and  in  Annjlu*  (River  LiMrKTs) 
it  is  limpet shaped,  with  a  somewhat  produced  and 
recurved  tip.  Slany  of  the  Limmrada  have  a  habit 
of  floating  and  gliding  shell  downwards  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as  may  readily  l>e  observed  in  a 
fresh- water  aquarium,  in  which  they  are  of  great 
use  in  preventing  the  excessive  growth  of  confer- 
voids,  and  removing  all  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
nature  in  lakes,  ponds,  ami  rivers,  and  furnish  food 
for  fishes.  They  are  hcrtnaphn>dite.  They  deposit 
their  egt:s  on  stones  or  aquatic  plants,  enve!o|K>d  in 
masses  of  a  glairy  substance.  The  development  of 
the  youug  mollusc  may  easily  l>e  watched  in  the 
aquarium,  the  membrane  of  the  egg  being  perfectly 
transparent. 

LI. MX  OH  I  A,  a  genus  of  Crustacea  of  the  onler 
Iartpoittv,  containing  only  one  known  sj»ecies,  which, 
however,  is  im|M>rtant  from  the  mischief  it  does  to 
piers,  dock-gates,  and  other  Wood-work  immersed  in 
the  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and 
of  some  parts  of  continental  Euro]>e.  It  is  only 
about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  ash-gray 
Colour,  with  black  eyes,  which  are  cnuqiosed  of 
numerous  (»rlli,  placed  close  together.  The  head  is 
broad.  The  le^s  are  short.  The  general  appearance 
resembles  that  of  a  small  wood-louse,  and  the  crea- 
ture rolls  itself  up  in  the  same  manner,  if  seized. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  consist  of  comminuted 
wood,  and  food  is  the  object  of  the  jierforation  of 
wood  for  which  the  L.  is  notable.  Mr  Stevenson 
found  it  very  troublesome  during  the  operations 
coum  ctcd  with  the  building  of  the  Hell  Rock  Light- 
house. The  piers  at  Southampton  have  suffered 
greatly  from  it  Tho  kyanising  of  wo<*l  and  other 
expedient*  have  been  resorted  to,  to  prevent  its 
ravages. 

LIMOGES,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  in  France,  and  of  the  former  province  of 
Limousin,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  in  tho 
valley  of  the  Vieune,  67  miles  south-east  of  Poicters. 
It  is  an  ancient  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  It 
baa  a  cathedral,  tiogun  in  the  1.1th  c,  but  still 
incomplete;  a  nutnlter  of  sciontitic  and  benevolent 
institutions  and  public  buildings ;  considerable  manu- 
factures of  drugget*,  of  a  kind  of  packthread  known 
as  Limoges,  &e.  It  was  the  Augustoritum  of  the 
Romans  in  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Leinovicea,  and 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  Lemovica,  wheuce 
the  present  Limoges.  Before  the  French  Revolution, 
it  had  more  than  forty  convents.    Pop.  51,053. 

LIMPET  (PateUa),  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  of  the  onler  CycMiranchiata,  the  type 
of  tho  family  PahUula.  In  all  this  family, 
the  shell  is  nearly  conical,  not  spiral,  ami  has  a 
wide  mouth,  and  the  a|>ex  turned  forwards.  The 
animal  has  a  large  round  or  oval  muscular  foot,  by 
which  it  adheres  firmly  to  rocks,  the  power  of 
creating  a  vacuum  being  aided  by  a  viscous  secre- 
tion. Limpets  live  on  rocky  coast*,  between  tide- 
marks  and  remain  firmly  fixed  to  one  spot  when 
the  tide  is  out,  as  their  gills  cannot  Isjar  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  move  alxmt  when  the  water  covers 
them  ;  many  of  them,  however,  it  would  seem, 
remaining  long  on  the  same  spot,  which  in  soft 
calcareous  rocks  is  found  hollowed  to  their  exact 
farm.  They  feod  on  alga?,  which  they  cat  by  means 
lis 


of  a  long  ribbon-like  tongue,  covered  with  numer- 
ous rows  of  hard  teeth  ;  the  Commow  L  (Patttla 
rult/arin)  of  the  British  coasts  having  no  fewer 
than  160  rows  of  teeth  on  its  tongue,  12  in  each 
row,  1020  teeth  in  all.  The  tongue,  when  not  in 
use,  lies  folded  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  animal. 
The  gills  arc  arranged  under  the  margin  of  the 
mantle,  between  it  and  the  foot,  forming  a  circle  of 
leaflets.  Tile  sexes  are  distinct -  The  power  of 
adherence  of  limpets  to  the  rock  is  very  great  so 
that  unless  surprised  by  sudden  seizure,  they  are  not 
easily  removed  without  violence  sufficient  to  break 
the  shell.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  exhibit 
many  varieties  of  form  ami  colour.  Hie  Common 
L.  is  most  abundant  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain, 
and  is  much  used  for  bait  by  fishermen  ;  it  is  also 
used  for  food.  Some  of  the  liuqtets  of  warmer 
climates  have  very  beautiful  shells.  A  a|*?cios  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  South  America  has  a  shell 
a  foot  wide,  which  iB  often  used  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  basin. 

LINA'CE^B.   Seo  Flax. 

LINCOLN,  Abraham,  sixteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  February  12, 
1809.  His  father,  a  poor  farmer,  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  Indiana  in  1806.  In  the  spars« 
settlements  of  the  great  West,  opportunities  for 
education  were  extremely  limited:  young  L.  re- 
ceived less  than  one  year's  schooling,  in  which  he 
learned  reading,  arithmetic,  and,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  a  neighbour,  writing.  His  earnest  de- 
sire for  knowledge  led  him  to  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity for  Btudy.  During  the  day  he  was  employed 
in  the  severe  labors  of  western  farming,  and  at 
night,  by  the  light  of  a  huge  log  fire,  he  read  such 
books  as  could  be  borrowed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  age  of  18  his  library  consisted  of  six  books. 
Twice  before  the  age  of  21  he  had  descended  the 
Mississippi  in  charge  of  a  flat-boat. — the  usual 
means,  ot  that  time,  of  intercourse  between  the 
great  West  and  New  Orleans.  In  1830  tho  family 
removed  to  Illinois,  and  soon  after  L.  left  bis 
parents  to  begin  life  for  himself.  He  first  became 
a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  afterwardB  studied  law,  sup- 
porting himself  meanwhile  by  land-surveying.  In 
1834  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  3  times  re-elected.  In  1836  he  was  admitted 
to  practise  law,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Spring- 
field, the  state  capital.  In  1844  he  canvassed  the 
state  for  Mr  Clay,  then  nominated  for  president. 
Mr  CUy  was  defeated,  but  the  popularity  gained 
by  L.  in  the  canvass  secured  bis  own  election  to 
Congress  in  1840,  where  he  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  In  1858  he  canvassed  the  state 
as  a  candidate  for  United  Slates  senator  against 
Mr  Douglas,  but  without  success.  In  1856  he  was 
an  active  supporter  of  Mr  Fremont  in  the  presi- 
dential canvass,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr  Buchanan.  In  1860  be  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Chicago  Convention.  The  non- 
extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories,  or  new  states 
to  be  formed  from  them,  was  the  most  important 
principle  of  his  party.  There  were  three  other 
candidates.  — Mr  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  Democrat; 
Mr  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  then  vice-presi- 
dent, and  since  a  general  of  the  Confederate  army, 
Southern  Democrat;  and  Mr  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
Constitutional  Union.  Mr  Lincoln  received  the 
vote  of  all  but  one  of  tho  free  states,  while  in  most 
of  the  Southern  states  no  Republican  ticket  was 
allowed.  He  was  inaugurated  president  March  4, 
1861.  It  is  believed  that  Mr  Lincoln  desired  to 
conciliate  the  South;  but  the  Southern  Democrats, 
fearing  the  influence  a  Republican  administration 
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wou  M  1i»tc  upon  slavcrv,  prevented  such  ft  course  ; 
»bJ  Atrer  ihe  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  vigorous 
mrt-'.ires  were  taken  toward  the  subjugation  of  the 
recited  states.    As  a  necessary  war-measure,  Jan- 
uary 1.  1**>3,  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  slaves . 
in  the  states  in  rebellion,  except  certain  parts  then 
under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  government.  I 
Daring  his  administration  slavery  was  abolished  in| 
lb*  lh-.rnct  of  Columbia.    The  Kesolution  of  Con-j 
gre*#,  offering  compensation  to  any  states  abolish- \ 
isg  slavery  by  the  year  1900,  also  originated  with 

LINCOLN  (called  by  the  Romans  Lindum : 
frtxii  which,  with.  Colonia  subjoined,  cornea  the 
nv.tiern  name),  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the  j 
county  of  the  same  name,  a  parliamentary  and 
mun.<  ipal  Ijorough  and  county  of  itself,  is  situated  on 
the  Witham,  140  miles  north  north -west  of  Loudon 
by  railway.  Built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  cathedral,  the  city  is  imposing  in 
eff-Lt,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  very  considerable 
dstance.  It  is  very  ancieut,  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  many  interesting  sjiwimens  of  early 
architect  are.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  L*  the  principal  building.  It  is  surmounted 
by  three  towers,  two  of  which,  180  feet  in  height, 
w«v  formerly  continued  by  spires  of  101  feet  fhe  | 
central  tower,  53  feet  s«iiiare,  is  300  feot  high.  The 
intern*  length  of  the  cathedral  is  482,  the  width, 
80  fe«rt  The  famous  bell  called  Tom  of  Lincoln 
wo*  cut  in  1610,  and  was  hung  in  one  of  the  west 
towers  of  this  edifice.  It  was  broken  up,  however, 
is  15vt4,  and,  together  with  six  other  IhjIIs,  was 
recast  t«»  form  the  present  large  boll  and  two  quarter 
bell*.  The  present  bell,  which  hangs  in  the  central 
tow»  r,  ia  5  tons  8  cwt  in  weight  and  is  6  feet  1<>4 
inrbe*  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  The  style  of  the 
cathedral,  though  various,  is  chiefly  Early  EugliBh. 
L  alio  contains  many  other  interesting  religious 
edifices,  among  which  are  three  chinches,  dating 
fr-'ia  l«t-fnre  the  Reformation,  Ac,  numerous  schools, 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Several  iron  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  portable  steam  engines  aud 
agricultural  machines,  as  well  as  large  steam  flour- 
nulLi  arc  in  operation  here,  and  there  is  an  active 
trade  in  flour.  Brewing  and  machine-making,  with 
a  trade  in  corn  aud  wool,  arc  also  carried  on.  Two 
iik tubers  are  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  city.    Pop.  (1861)  20,999. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land,  and,   after  Yorkshire,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Yorkshire,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  North  Sea  Area,  1,775,457  statute 
acres ;  pop.  412,246.   The  coast,  from  the  Humber 
—which  separates  the  county  from  Yorkshire  on 
the  north — to  the  Wash,  is  almost  uniformly  low 
aad  marshy;  so  low,  indeed,  in  one  part — between 
the  mouths  of  the  YYelland  and  the  Nen— that  the 
shore  here  requires  the  defence  of  an  embank- 
ment from  the  inroads  of  the  sea.    L.  has  long 
been  divided  into  three  districts,  or  '  parts,'  as  they 
are  called — viz.,  the  Parts  of  Lindsey,  an  insular 
district,  forming  the  north-eastern  portion  of  L., 
sad  including  the  Wolds  or  chalk  hills,  which 
are  about  47  miles  in  length  by  6  miles  in  average 
hraudth;    the  Parte  of  Keateven,  in  the  south- 
west ;   and  the  Parts  of  Holland,  in  tho  south- 
east including  the  greater  part  of  the  fens.  Chief 
liters,   the  Trent  the   Ancholme,  the  Witham, 
and  the  Welland.    The  surface  is  comparatively 
leveL  with  the  exception  of  the  Wolds  in  the  north- 
east    The  sod,  though  very  various,  is  on  the 
while  very  fertile.    It  includes  tracts  of  grazing- 
ground  unsurpassed  in  richness,  and  the  'warp* 
Lads'  (tttWiBTiso)  along  the  aide  of  the  Treut 


produce  splendid  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and 
rape,  without  the  aid  of  manure.  No  other  county 
in  England  has  finer  breeds  of  oxen,  horses,  and 
sheep.  Horncastle  ami  Lincoln  horse-fairs  are  fre- 
quented by  French,  German,  Russian,  and  London 
dealers  fo  r  the  puq»ose  of  buying  superior  hunters 
and  carriage-horses.  The  climate,  though  subject 
to  strong  westerly  winds,  is  pretty  much  the  samo 
as  that  of  the  other  central  counties  of  England. 
Four  members  are  returned  to  parliament 

LINCOLN'S  INN,  one  of  tho  four  English  Inns 
of  Court,  having  exclusive  nower  to  call  jicrsons 
to  the  bar.  It  is  so  called  because  it  belonged  to 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and 
became  an  Inn  of  Court  soon  after  his  death  iu 
1310.    See  Inns  op  Court. 

LIND,  Jknnv.   See  Goldschuidt,  Madame. 

LINDLEY,  John,  a  distinguished  living  liotatiist, 
was  born  iu  1 799  at  Catton,  near  Norwich,  where 
his  father,  who  was  the  author  of  A  Guide  to 
Orchard  ami  Kitchen  Garden*,  owned  a  large  nursery 
garden.  Botany  seems  to  have  early  attracted  his 
attention,  as,  in  1819,  ho  published  a  translation 
of  Richard's  Analyte.  du  Fruit,  and  in  1820,  his 
Monographia  Romrum  np|>eared.  Amongnt  bis 
most  important  works  are  his  Introduction  to  the 
Natural  System  of  Botany  (1830) ;  Introduction  to 
the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plant*  (2  vola 
1832);  Flora  Medico.  (1838)  ;  and  The  V«j<tahte 
Kingdom  (184G),  which  is  a  standard  work  on  the 
subject  of  classification,  and  is  an  exjmiision  of 
his  Introduction  to  the.  Xatund  System,  which  had 
previously  (in  1836)  been  remodelled  uuder  the 
title  of  A  Naturtd  System  of  liutany.  L.  has  done 
much  to  popularise  the  study  of  liotany  by  the 
publication  of  his  LadieJ  Botany,  School  Botany, 
'Botany'  in  the  Library  of  U*eful  Knowledge,  and 
the  ltotanical  articles  as  far  as  the  letter  Ft  in 
the  Penm/  Cyclopedia.  In  his  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture, which  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  in  the  well  known  periodical,  Tlw.  Gardener** 
Chronicle  (tho  horticultural  department  of  which  he 
has  edited  from  its  commencement  in  1841),  he  has 
shewu  the  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  vege- 
table physiology  in  the  common  operations  of  tho 
field  ami  garden.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  Hutton, 
he  has  published  The  FomU  Flora  of  Great  Britain, 
which  consists  of  descriptions  aud  figures  of  all  the 
fossil  plants  found  in  this  country  up  to  tho  timo 
of  the  commencement  of  this  publication  in  1833. 
Our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  his 
other  works,  or  his  numerous  contributions  to  scien- 
tific transactions.  In  1829,  at  the  opening  of  the 
London  University,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Botany,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  chair  till  1860,  when  ho  resigned.  Since 
1822,  he  has  acted  as  assistant  secrctiry  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  has  not  only  ediied  their 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  but  took  an  active 
l«art  in  the  management  of  their  gardens  at  Turnham 
Green  to  tho  date  of  their  discontinuance.  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  almost  all  the  learned  societies  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount,  one  of 
the  best  and  long  the  most  popular  of  the  older 
Scottish  poets,  was  the  son  of  David  Lindsay  of 
Garmylton  in  East  Lothian,  and  of  the  Mount  in 
Fife,  whose  grandfather  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir 
William  Lindsay  of  the  Byres.  The  ]>oet  is  believed 
to  have  been  born  at  the  Mount  al>mit  the  year 
1490,  to  have  had  his  first  training  at  the  xrainmar- 
school  of  Cupar,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews  from  1505  till  1509.  He  seems 
to  have  visited  Italy  in  1510.    He  returned  to 
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before  the  winter  of  1511,  when  he  is 
found  taking  part  in  a  play  acted  before  the  court  ot 
King  James  IV.  In  the  following  spring,  he  was 
appointed  'keeper'  or  'usher'  of  the  prince,  who, 
when  little  more  tlian  a  twelvemonth  old,  became 
King  James  V.  ;  and  his  verses  preserve  some 
pleasing  traces  of  the  care  and  affection  with 
which  lie  tended  the  king's  infant  years.  His  wife, 
Janet  Douglas,  had  long  the  charge  of  the  royal 

Tiarol.  In  1524,  the  court  fell  under  the  jiower 
the  queen- mother  and  the  Douglases,  and  L 
lost  his  place ;  but  four  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Douglases  were  overthrown,  L  was  made  one 
of  the  king's  heralds.  About  1530,  he  was  knighted, 
and  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lion  King  at  Arms. 
In  this  capacity  he  accomj»anied  embassies  to  the 
courts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark. 
He  appears  to  have  represented  Cupar  in  the 
parliaments  of  1542  and  1543  ;  and  he  was  present 
at  St  Andrews  in  1547.  when  the  followers  of  the 
reformed  faitli  called  Knox  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  a  public  preacher.  He  died  cliildless 
before  the  summer  of  1555. 

The  first  collection  of  L's  poems  appeared  at 
Co|»cnhageu  about  1553.  They  were  republished 
at  Paris  or  Rouen  in  1558 ;  at  London  in  156G, 
1575.  and  1581  ;  at  Belfast  in  1714;  in  Scotland  in 
155!),  15R8,  1571.  1574.  1588,  1592,  1597.  16*14,  1610, 
1614,  U'i34,  1648,  1696.  1709,  1720,  and  1776.  This 
men-  enumeration  of  editions  might  l»e  enough  to 
shew  the  great  popularity  which  L  long  enjoyed 
For  nearly  two  centuries,  indeed,  he  was  what  Burnt 
has  since*  become— the  poet  of  the  Scottish  people. 
His  works  were  in  almost  every  hotiftc,  his  verses  on 
almost  every  tongue.  Like  Bums,  he  owed  part  of 
his  popularity,  no  doubt,  to  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  jiopular  sjieech.  But,  like  Burns,  L.  would  have 
been  read  in  whatever  language  he  chose  to  write. 
His  verses  shew  few  marks  of  the  highest  poetical 
power,  but  their  merits  otherwise  are  great.  Their 
fancy  is  scarcely  less  genial  than  their  humour,  and 
they  are  full  of  good  sense,  varied  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  They  an-  valuable  now, 
if  for  nothing  else  than  their  vivid  pictures  of 
manners  and  feelings.  In  the  poet's  own  day, 
they  served  a  nobler  purjiose,  by  preparing  the 
way  lor  the  great  revolution  of  the  IGth  century. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  verses  of  L  did  more 
for  the  Reformation  in  Scotlaud  than  all  the 
aermous  of  Knox.  Like  Burns,  L.  shot  tome  of 
his  shaqn-st  shafts  at  the  clergy.  If  his  verse  is 
much  more  njien  than  the  verse  of  Burns  to  the 
charge  of  licentiousness,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  lived  in  a  much  coarser  and  looser  age.  The 
earliest  ami  most  poetical  of  his  writings  is  The 
Dreme  ;  the  most  ambitious,  The  Mnnarthie  ;  the 
most  remarkable  in  his  own  day,  p  rhajw,  was  The 
Satyre  of  ihr  Thrie  tlalaiti* :  but  that  which  is  now 
read  with  most  pleasure,  lioth  for  the  charm  of  its 
subject  and  for  its  freedom  from  the  allegorical 
fashion  of  the  time,  is  The  lluforie  of  Syuyrr 
MtUirum.  The  best  edition  of  L.'s  works  is  that  of 
the  late  George  Chalmers  (Lend  1806,  3  vols.  8vo)  ; 
but  there  is  ample  room  for  a  better.  The  Bvoke 
and  U<  I'lxtrr  of  Arm'*,  which  L  compiled  as  Lion 
King  at  Anus'tn  1542,  was  printed  in  fac-simile  at 
Edinburgh  in  1822. 

LINE,  an  expression  used  in  the  array  to  distin- 
guish ordinary  cavalry  and  infantry  from  the  Guards, 
Artillery,  and  Engineers.  It  obviously  takes  its 
origin  from  the  fact,  that  the  troops  in  question 
constituted  the  usual '  Hue  of  battle.' 

LINE,  Mathematical,  denotes  a  magnitude 
having  only  one  dimension.    Euclid  defiues  it  to  be, 
'  that  which  has  length  without  breadth.' 
ItO 


LINEAL  DESCENT,  the  descent  in  a  right 
Une,  as  froui  father  t«  son.  grandson,  Ac 

LINEN  and  LINEN  MANUFACTURES, 
fabrics  manufactured  wholly  from  flax  or  lint  I  Lat. 
Hhuih).  The  manufacture  of  linen  has  reached 
its  greatest  perfection  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  stimulus  to  produce  tine  yarns 
(see  Spinning)  for  the  lacemakers  has  given  rise 
to  such  care  and  attention  in  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  tfax,  that  in  tmint  of  fineness  of 
fibre  they  have  lieen  unequalled.  Consequently, 
the  linens  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have 
long  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputation,  and  in  the 
article  of  lawn,  which  is  the  finest  kiud  of  linen- 
cloth  made,  the  French  are  unrivalled.  In  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  linen,  our  own  manufactures  are 
rapidly*  improving,  and  will  soon  equal  in  quality 
the  productions  of  continental  com|»etitors.  Those 
of  Ireland,  esiK-ciallv,  are  remarkable  for  their  excel- 
lence, and  this  trade  has  become  a  very  important 
one  in  that  country  ;  whilst  in  Scotland  a  large 
trade  in  the  coarser  and  inferior  kinds  has  located 
itself.  The  export  of  linen  and  liuen  yarns  from 
the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  iu  value  £6.000,000 ; 
and  the  amount  produced  for 
may  l»e  reckoned  at  £5.000,000  more. 

The  chief  kinds  of  linen  manufactures, 
yarn  and  thread,  which  will  be  described  under 
Spinning,  are:  Lawn  (Fr.  Ibum),  the  finest  of  flax 
manufactures,  formerly  exclusively  a  French  pro- 
duction, but  very  lino  lawns  are  now  made  in 
Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Warringstown ;  Cambric 
(q.  v.);  Damask  (q.  v.) ;  DiaPKU  (q.  v.).  Of  the 
finer  plain  fabrics,  Slu+tUvj*  are  the  most  important 
in  this  country.  The  chief  places  of  their  manufac- 
ture are  Belfast.  Armagh,  and  Leeds.  Common 
Slfrfimj  and  Toxrellimj  are  very  extensively  manu- 
factured in  Scotland,  particularly  at  Dundee.  Kirk- 
caldy, Forfar,  and  Arnroath.  Duel*,  Ifurk<i>*iH«, 
OMiiahunjM,  (.'raxh,  and  Tick  (corrupted  from  ttclxn 
and  drkk'ii,  Dutch  for  cover),  are  very  coarse 
and  heavy  materials,  some  fully  bleached,  others 
uublea  -bed,  or  nearly  so.  They  are  chiefly  made  in 
Scotland,  the  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  being 
at  the  towns  just  mentioned,  although  much  is 
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■r  towns  and  villages,  also  at 


Leeds  and  Rarusley  in  England.  Some  few  varieties 
of  velvet  and  velveteen  are  also  made  of  flax  at 
Manchester,  and  much  linen-yarn  is  used  as  warp 
for  other  materials. 

Linen  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  textile 
manufactures,  at  least  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  men- 
tioned The  cerecloth,  in  which  the  most  ancient 
mummies  are  wrapped,  proves  it*  early  and  very 
extensive  use  among  the  Egyptians.  It  formed 
also  parts  of  the  garments  of  the  Hebrew  as 
well  as  the  Egyptian  priests.  Panopolis  was  the 
Belfast  of  the  ancients,  as,  according  to  Stralio.  it 
was  there  the  manufacture  of  linen  was  chiefly 
conducted.  The  wonderful  durability  of  liuen  is 
evidenced  by  its  existence  on  mummies,  and  by  the 
remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  the  German  writer, 
Scetzeu,  ami  referred  to  by  Blumenl»ach,  that  he  had 
found  several  napkins  within  the  folds  of  the  cover- 
ing on  a  miuntny  which  he  unwrapped,  and  that  he 
had  them  washed  several  times  without  injury,  and 
used  with  great  veneration  '  this  venerable  linen, 
which  had  been  woven  more  than  1700  years,' 
From  the  time  of  these  ancient  Egyptians  uj>  to 
the  present  jieriod,  the  u«  of  linen  for  clothing 
and  other  pur]»oses  has  been  continuous ;  ana 
although  the  introduction  and  vast  development 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  checked  its  consumption 
for  a  time,  it  has  fully  renamed,  and  has  indeed 
exceeded,  its  former  proportions  as  one  of  our  great 
staples. 
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LING  \Lvta  molra),  a  fish  of  the  family  Gatlula, 
sJsuniant  on  most  part*  of  the  British  coasts,  and 
eisewh»re  throughout  the  northern  seas,  and  in 
value  almost  rivalling  the  co«L  In  form,  it  is  ranch 
•  ■re  elongated  than  the  cod,  and  even  more  than 
the  hake,  with  which  it  agrees  in  having  two  dorsal 
fit*  and  one  anal  fin,  the  anal  and  second  dorsal 
:  Ixit  the  gvnus  differ*  in  the  presence  of  barbels, 
of  which  the  L,  has  only  one  at  the  extremity  of 
the  l--i*f-r  jaw.  The  L.  is  generally  three  or  four 
feet  long,  sometimes  more,  and  has  been  known 
to  »i  :gh  seventy  pounds.  The  colour  is  gray, 
indhiin:-  to  olive  ;  the  helly,  silvery;  the  fins  edged 
with  white.  The  tail-tin  is  rounded.  The  gape  is 
l*rc*\  and  the  mouth  well  furnished  with  teeth. 
Thr  L.  is  a  very  voracious  6sh,  feeding  chiefly  on 
nnilk-r  fishes.  It  is  also  very  prolific,  and  deposits 
its  F|a»B  in  June,  in  soft  oozy  ground  near  the 
irnmb*  of  rivers.  It  is  found  chiefly  where  the 
b*u>m  of  the  sea  is  rocky.  Great  numbers  are 
esaglit  in  the  same  manner  as  cod,  by  hand-lines 
and  long  lines,  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  the 
Hfhndt-a,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  4c.  ; 
aad  an*  split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in 
brioe,  waaheiL,  dried  in  the  snn,  and  sent  to  the 
m&rkvt  in  the  form  of  Stock-fish,  They  are  largely 
ex>Tttil  to  Spain  and  other  conntries.  The  air- 
Uadders  or  *r>«W*  are  pickled  like  those  of  cod. 
The  liver  also  yields  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil, 
wk;ch  is  used  for  the  supply  of  lamps  in  Shetland 
•ml  el*..- where,— Other  species  of  L  are  found  in  the 
southern  seas.— The  Burbot  (q.  v.)  is  a  fresh-water 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

LI  NO  A  (a  Sanscrit  word  which  literally  means  a 
£sa  or  syml>ul)  denotes,  in  the  sectarian  worship  of 
tat  Hindus,  the  phallus,  as  emblem  of  the  male  or 
generative  jwwer  of  nature.  The  Linga- worship 
prwail*  with  the  S'aivas,  or  adorers  of  S'iva  (see 
Hindu  IUdigion  under  India).  Originally  of  an 
jJea]  and  mystical  nature,  it  has  degenerated  into 
practices  of  the  grossest  description ;  thus  taking 
the  same  course  as  the  similar  worship  of  the 
ChakUana,  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  the  east 
and  west.  The  manner  in  which  the  Linga  is 
repn-avnted  is  generally  inoffensive-  the  pistil  of  a 
flnwiT.a  pillar  of  stone,  or  other  erect  and  cylindrical 
objects.  Wing  held  as  appropriate  symbols  of  the 
generative  (tower  of  S'iva.  Its  counterpart  is 
lvni,  or  the  symlwl  of  female  nature  as  fructified 
anil  productive.  The  S'iva-Puruna  names  twelve 
Iinjxi  which  Beem  to  have  been  the  chief  objects 
of  this  worship  in  India. 


LINGAKD.  Johv,  D.D..  a  member  of  a  humble 
Roman  Catholic  family,  was  born  at  Winchester, 
Frl»ruary  1,  1771 ;  and  being  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood of  that  church,  was  sent  to  the  English  College 
of  Douai,  in  France,  where  ho  remained  till  that 
college,  in  common  with  most  of  the  religious 
establishments  of  France,  was  broken  up  by  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution.  The  recent  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  enabling  Catholics  to  open  schools  in 
England,  the  Douai  community  was  transferred  to 
Crook  hall,  and  ultimately  to  Ushaw,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  L  continued  attached  to  the  college 
in  its  several  migrations,  although  not  always  resi- 
dent. In  1793,  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  I/ord  Stourton ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  complete  his  theological 
■tadtes  at  Crookhall,  where  he  entered  into  priest's 
orders,  and  in  which  he  continued  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  prefect  of  studies,  and  vice-president, 
until  1810,  when  he  was  named  president.  In  1811, 
however,  he  accepted  the  humble  cure  of  Hornby, 
near  Lancaster,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside 
nil  his  death,  July  13,  1851.    L.'a  first  important 


work  was  the  Antiquity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
(8vo,  1806),  reprinted  in  1810,  and  afterwards,  in 
a  much  enlarged  edition  (2  vols.  1845).  This 
was  but  the  pioneer  of  what  became  eventually 
the  labour  of  his  life— a  History  of  Km /land  (6 
vols  4to),  published  at  intervals,  1819—1825;  and 
afterwards  in  14  vols.  8vo,  1823—1831.  This 
work,  before  the  death  of  the  author,  had  passed 
through  six  editions,  the  last  of  which  (10  vols. 
8vo)  appeared  in  1854  - 1855.  From  its  first 
apitearance,  it  attracted  much  attention,  ns  being 
founded  on  original  authorities  and  the  result  of 
much  new  research.  It  was  criticised  with  con- 
siderable asjierity  in  its  polemical  bearings ;  but 
the  author,  in  his  replies,  displayed  so  much  erudi- 
tion, and  so  careful  a  consideration  of  the  original 
authorities,  that  the  result  was  to  add  materially 
I  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  It  won 
for  itself  a  place  as  a  work  of  original  research, 
and  although  it  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  author,  yet  then-  is  also 
evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  investigate  and  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  history.  In  recognition  of 
his  great  services,  many  honours  were  offered  to 
him  ;  and  he  received  a  pension  of  £300  from  the 
crown  in  reward  of  his  literary  services.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  his  old  college  of  St 
Cuthbcrt,  at  Ushaw. 

LINGAYF/N,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands  (q.  v.),  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name.    Fop  23,063,  who  export  rice  and  sugar. 

LI'NIMENTS  (from  the  Latin  word  finire,  to 
besmear)  may  be  regarded,  in  so  far  as  their  physical 
properties  are  concerned,  as  ointments  having  the 
consistence  of  oil,  while,  chemically,  most  of  them 
are  soaps-  tliat  is  to  say,  compounds  of  oils  and 
alkalies.  In  consequence  of  their  slighter  consist* 
ence,  they  are  rubbed  into  the  skiu  more  readily 
than  ointments.  Among  the  most  imjiortant  of 
them  are  :  Liniment  of  Ammonia,  i>opularly  known 
as  Hartshorn  awl  Oil,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing 
and  shaking  together  solution  of  ammonia  and  olive* 
oil,  and  is  employed  as  au  external  stimulant  and 
rubefacient  to  relieve  neuralgic  and  rheumatic 
itaiiis,  sore  throat,  4c. :  Soap  Liniment,  or  Opodeldoc, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  soap,  camphor,  and 
spirits  of  rosemary,  and  which  is  used  in  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatism,  4c :  Liniment  of  Lime,  or 
Carron  Oil,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  and 
shaking  together  equal  measures  of  olive  or  linseed 
oil  and  lime-water  ;  it  is  an  excellent  application 
to  burns  and  scalds,  and  from  its  general  employ- 
ment for  this  purpose  at  the  Carron  iron-works, 
has  derived  its  jnmular  name :  Camphor  Liniment, 
consisting  of  camphor  dissolved  in  olive-oil,  which 
is  used  in  sprains,  bruises,  and  glandular  enlarge* 
ments,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Compound  Camphor  Liniment,  which  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  rubefacient :  Opium  Liniment,  which 
consists  of  soap  liniment  and  tincture  of  opium, 
and  is  much  employed  as  an  anodyne  in  neuraliga, 
rheumatism,  4a  ;  and  the  Simple  Liniment  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  composed  of 
four  parts  of  olive-oil  and  one  part  of  white  wax, 
and  is  used  to  soften  the  skin  and  promote  the 
healing  of  chaps. 

LINKOPING  (old  Norse  LongakOpnngar,  later 
LiongaJci&ping),  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  hen  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  Stanga,  which  hero  flows  into  Lake  Box  en,  110 
miles  south-west  of  Stockholm.  It  is  regularly 
built,  with  fine  market-places  and  public  squares, 
but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  L.  has  three 
I  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral — a  Gothic  edifice 
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of  the  12th  c,  containing  monuments  of  many  illus- 
trious personages — in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Sweden.  It  also  posses**  a  library  of  30,000  vols. 
Its  trade  is  considerable.  Pop.  5733.  In  old  heathen 
times,  L.  was  a  place  of  sacrifice. 

LINLITHGOW,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  a  county 
in  Scotland,  ib  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  having  the  counties  of  Mid- Lothian,  Lanark, 
and  Stirling  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  Its  length,  north 
to  south,  is  20  miles,  and  east  to  west  15  miles.  Its 
area  is  127  square  miles,  or  81,280  acres.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  irregular,  but  the  hills  are 
inconsiderable  in  height,  the  highest  not  being  above 
1000  feet  The  climate  is  changeable,  but  healthy. 
The  Roil  is  very  varied,  and,  except  along  the  borders 
of  the  Firth,  there  is  little  land  of  tint  quality.  lu 
some  of  the  high  grounds  there  is  good  pasture, 
also  a  considerable  breadth  of  unreclaimed  moss. 
There  are  few  streams  of  any  note,  the  Almond  and 
Avon  being  the  principal.  The  minerals  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  yielding  upwards  of  £22,000  yearly. 
The  freestone  used  in  budding  the  lloval  Institu- 
tion, Xational  Gallery,  ami  other  public  buildings  in 
Edinburgh,  Mas  got  at  Binny,  near  the  county  town. 
There  are  several  collieries  in  full  and  profitable 
operation. 

There  are  two  royal  burghs— Linlithgow,  the 
county  town,  and  Queensferry.  The  other  principal 
towns"  are  Bathgate  and  Horrowstounness.  This 
county  is  intersected  with  railways,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  I'nion  Canal,  on  which  there  is 
a  gre.it  traffic  in  manure  and  minerals,  traverses  it 
for  upwards  of  ten  miles.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
£6237.  In  1811,  the  real  rent  was  £88,745 ;  and  in 
1862  it  was,  excluding  railways  and  canals,  £173,171. 

The  following  are  the  agricultural  statistics  for 
1857  :  Number  of  occupant*  of  land,  443  ;  acres 
under  a  rotation  of  crops,  50,547 ;  of  which  there 
were  3737  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  30  bushels  3 
pecks  j>er  acre  ;  4653  liarley,  33  bushels  3  pecks  per 
aero ;  1 1,990  oats,  34  bushels  per  acre  ;  5246  acres  of 
turnips,  averaging  14  tons  16  cwts.  per  acre ;  and 
1666  acres  of  i>otatoes,  2  tons  6  cwts.  per  acre.  Of 
live-stock  the  nural>ers  were  horses,  2533;  cattle, 
10,766;  sheep,  15,982;  swine,  2232.  Total  stock, 
31.513.  This  county  contains  several  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  38,645.  Constituency  in 
1862,  returning  one  M.P.,  766. 

LINLITHGOW,  a  market- town,  royal  and  muni- 
cipal fiurgh  of  Scotland,  chief  town  of  the  countv 
of  the  s.uno  name,  a  station  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  is  situated  on  a  small  lake, 
18  miles  west  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  founded 
by  David  I.  (1124-  1153),  and,  though  it  has  Uwn 
much  modernised,  it  still  contains  mauv  antiquated 
houses,  and  some  ruins  rich  in  historical  association. 
The  parish  church  of  St  Michael's  (built  partly  in 
the  15th  and  partly  in  the  16th  c),  a  jiortion  of 
which  is  still  in  use,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early 
Gothic.  The  jwlace,  strikingly  situated  on  an 
eminence  which  divides  the  lake  (of  102  acres)  into 
two  almost  equal  ]>art*,  was  founded  in  the  15th 
century.  It  is  quadrangular  in  form,  and  heavy, 
but  imposing  in  apjiearance ;  was  frequently  the 
residence  of  the  later  Scottish  monarchs,  and  is  the 
birthplace  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  main 
street  of  the  town  the  Kcgent  Moray  was  assas- 
sinated by  Hamilton  of  Botitwellhaugh.  L  unites 
with  several  other  burghs  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament    Pop.  (1861)  3693. 

LINNE,  Karl  von,  often  called  Linnets,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  naturalists,  was  Ixirn  4th  May 
1707,  at  Rashult,  in  Smaland  (Sweden),  where  his 
father  was  a  country  iwrson  in  very  poor  circum- 
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stances.  His  parents  intended  him  for  his  father's 
profession,  but  he  made  little  profieiencv  in  the 
necessary  classical  studies,  manifesting,  however, 
from  his  very  Iwyhood,  the  greatest  love  for  liotany. 
His  father,  disap] minted,  proposed  to  apprentice 
him  to  a  shoemaker ;  but  Dr  John  Rothmann,  a 
physiciau  at  Wexiii,  a  friend  of  his  father,  under- 
took for  a  year  the  expense  of  his  education, 
anil  guided  him  in  the  study  of  botany  and  of 
physiology.  In  1727,  the  young  naturalist  went  to 
study  medicine  at  Lund,  and  in  the  year  following 
he  went  to  Upsala,  but  during  his  attendance  at  the 
university  he  endured  great  poverty.  Olaf  Celsius 
received  fiiin  at  last  into  his  house,  and  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance  in  preparing  a  work  on  the 
plants  of  the  Bible.  He  also  won  the  favourable 
regard  of  Olaf  Iludhcck,  the  professor  of  botany 
at  Cpsala,  by  a  pajier  iu  which  he  exhibited  the  first 
outlines  of  the  sexual  system  of  l>otany,  with  which 
his  name  must  ever  remain  connected.  Kudlieck 
ap|iointed  him  curator  of  the  Ixitanic  garden  and 
botanical  demonstrator.  In  his  24th  year  he  wrote 
a  Hortu*  Uftfindicu«.  From  May  to  November 
1732,  he  travelled  iu  l^apland,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  The  fruits  of  this  tour  ap|«eared  in  his 
Flora  Ln/ifxmiai  ( Amst.  1737).  He  afterwards  sj>ent 
some  time  at  Fahlun,  studying  mineralogy,  and 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
named  Moriius.  who  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  going  to  Holland  to  take  his  degree,  which  he 
obtained  at  Harderwyck  iu  1735.  In  Holland,  he 
became  the  associate  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  of  the  time,  ami  won  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  developing  original 
views  which  attracted  no  little  attention,  while  he 
eagerly  prosecuted  his  researches  in  all  departments 
of  natund  history.  During  his  residence  in  Holland, 
L.  conqiosed  and  published,  in  rapid  succession, 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  jiarticnlarly  his  Si/rfrma 
Xaturrr  (I<cyd,  1735),  his  Fundaiwnta  Hotanlcn 
(Leyd.  1736),  his  Gnma  Ptanlarmn  (Leyd.  1737),  his 
Corothnium  (ienrrum  Ptantnrum  (Leyd.  1737),  &c. 
He  visited  England  and  France,  and  returned  to 
Sweden,  where,  after  some  time,  he  was  apjiointed 
royal  lsUanist  and  president  of  the  Stockholm 
Academy.  1741,  he  was  npj>oiiited  professor  of 
medicine  in  I'psala,  and  in  1742  professor  of  U>tany 
there.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  mostly  spent 
at  I'psala  in  the  greatest  activity  of  scientific  study 
and  authorship.  He  produced  revised  editions  of 
his  earlier  works,  and  numerous  new  works,  a 
Flora  Sueclcn  (1745).  Fauna  Sutvira  (1746),  llortua 
Upmli'iiw  (1748),  Mauria  Afrdica  (1749—1752), 
his  famous  Phdotojihia  Botanica  (1751),  and  the 
S)>ecii'A  Plantarvm  (1753),  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  of  all  his  works.  He  died  on  10th  January 
1778,  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  having  been 
8]>ent  in  great  mental  and  l>odi]y  infirmity.  L» 
was  not  only  a  naturalist  of  most  accurate  observa- 
tion, but  of  most  philosophical  mind,  and  upon  this 
depended  in  a  great  degree  the  almost  unparalleled 
influence  which  he  exercised  u]>on  the  progress 
of  everj'  branch  of  natural  history.  Among  the 
im|*ortant  services  which  he  rendered  to  science, 
not  the  least  was  the  introduction  of  a  more  clear 
and  precise  nomenclature.  The  groups  which  he 
indicated  and  named  have,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  Wn  retained  amid  all  the  progress  of 
science,  and  are  too  natural  ever  to  he  broken  up  ; 
while,  if  the  botanical  system  which  he  introduced 
is  artificial,  L  himself  was  jierfectly  aware  of  this, 
and  recommended  it  for  mere  tem|»orary  use  till  the 
knowledge  of  plants  should  l>e  so  far  advanced  that 
it  could  give  place  to  a  natural  arrangement  See 
Botany. 
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LI5XET  {IAnota\  *  genua  of  small  liinls  of  the 
fcauk  FringUluU^,  nearly  resembling  the  true  finches, 
ffAl.tWh**.  Ac.  The  bill  U  abort,  straight,  conical, 
m\  jointed ;  the  wings  long,  ami  somewhat  punted  ; 
t>  t-ul  forked.  The  s|>ecies  are  widely  distributed 
il  th.-  northern.  tom|>erate,  and  arctic  regions,  but 
a»-a  confusion  has  arisen  concerning  them,  from 
tit  difference  between  the  plumage  of  the  breeding 
tea»>Q  and  that  of  tho  greater  part  of  the.  year. 


Common  Linnet  (L.  cannabina). 


The  Coxmox  L.  (L.  eannnh\na\  or  Greater  Red- 
rou  iqu  Itflpolt),  is  common  in  almost  every  j>art 
aj  the  British  Islands  and  of  Euro|*\  and  extends 
sirr  Asia  to  Japan.  In  size,  it  is  about  equal  to 
til*  .Latfin.-h.  in  its  winter-plumage,  its  prevailing 
c4*;r  is  brown,  tho  quill  and  tail  feathers  black 
with  white  edges  ;  in  the  nuptial-plumage,  the  crown 
of  the  head  and  the  breast  arc  bright  vermilion 
-of  .jr.  and  a  general  brightening  of  colour  takes 
phce  over  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  This  change  of 
-  it  to  1-  designated  the  btOWO,  p»y, 
m  n*e  L.  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and 
tho  m.  It  is  the  Untie  of  the  Scotch.  The  sweet- 
cm  of  its  song  makes  it  everywhere  a  favourite. 
It  anjs  well  in  a  cage,  and  readily  breeds  in 
onifin>>nient ;  but  the  brightness  of  tho  nuptial- 
piaiA^e  never  apjiears.  The  L  abounds  chiefly 
lb  *-.ntewhat  open  districts,  and  seems  to  prefer 
i»ultivated  and  furze-covered  grounds.  Its  nest 
ii  rery  often  in  a  furze-bush  or  hawthorn-hedge ; 
»  formed  of  small  twigs  and  stems  of  grass,  nicely 
Lnf-1  with  wool  or  hair;  the  eggs  are  lour  or  live 
io  durnhtT,  jtale  bluish  white,  speckled  with  purple 
ud  1t>wtl  Linnets  congregate  in  large  flocks  in 
wintfT.  ami  in  great  part  desert  the  uplands,  and 
rt^rt  to  the  sea- coast.  —  The  Mealy  Redfolr  (L. 
MRMj  is  also  a  widely  distribute*!  sj»ecies,  and  is 
found  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in  Euroj>e  and 
Asia,  chiefly  in  very  northern  regions.  It  is  rare  in 
Britain.  In  size,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Common 
Lnnvt.  By  some,  it  is  regarded  as  a  larger  variety 
i  th?  Lb*.er  Reupole  or  Common  Rekpolr  (Z>. 
'j*jr»!i.  whii  b  is  common  in  Britain,  although  in  the 
south  of  England  it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  winter 
n»;t.int-  The  forehead,  throat,  and  lore  are  black  ; 
ia  the  spring-plumage,  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
iWj>  crimson  ;  the  general  colour  is  brown  of  various 
ikdr-s.  This  sjiecies  is  common  in  all  the  northern 
pan*  of  the  world,  enlivening  with  its  pleasant 
twr.wr  and  sprightly  habits  even  the  desolate  wastes 
<i  Spttzbergun. — The  only  other  British  species  is 
the  MorsiAiM  L,  or  Twite  (L.  montium),  chiefly 
found  in  mountainous  or  very  northern  districts. 
It  ii  smaller  than  the  preceding,  has  a  yellowish 
Wl.  and  never  assumes  the  red  colour  which  marks 
thena[»tial-plumage  of  other  species. 

LIX3ERD.  the  seed  of  flax,  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Eurojie, 
aid  from  India,  for  the  making  of  linseed  oil  and 


oil-cake  ;  in  order  to  which  the  seeds  are  first  bruised 
or  crushed,  then  ground,  and  afterwards  subjected 
to  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  or  screw  press  sometimes 
without  heat,  and  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  steam 
heat  of  about  200J  F.  Linseed  oil  is  usually  amlier- 
coloured,  but  when  perfectly  pure  it  is  colourless. 
It  has  a  peculiar  and  rather  disagreeable  odour 
and  taste.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  varnishes, 
paints,  Ac.  That  made  without  heat  [cold  drawn 
linterrl  oil)  is  purer,  and  less  apt  to  become  rancid, 
than  thnt  in  making  which  heat  is  applied.  By  cold 
expression,  the  seed  yields  from  18  to  20  percent., 
and  with  heat  from  22  to  27  J>er  cent-  of  oil.  Lin- 
seed od,  l»oiled  either  alone  or  with  litharge,  white 
lead,  or  white  vitriol,  dries  much  more  ra  pi  illy  on 
exjiosure  to  the  air  than  the  unboiled  oil ;  ami  toiled 
or  drying  oil  is  particularly  adapted  for  many  uses. 
—The  oil-cake  made  in  expressing  linseed  oil  is  very 
useful  for  feeding  cattle,  and,  besides  what  is  made 
in  Britain,  it  is  largely  imported  from  the  continent. 
Sec  Oilcake.  Linseed  itself  is  excellent  food  for 
cattle  and  for  poultry.  The  seed  coats  abound  in 
mucilage,  which  forms  a  thick  jelly  with  hot  water, 
and  ia  very  useful  for  fattening  cattle. — Linseed 
menl,  much  Died  for  poultices,  is  generally  made  by 
grinding  fresh  oil-cake,  but  it  is  letter  if  made  by 
grinding  the  seed  itself. 

LI'NSTOCK,  an  iron-shod  wooden  staff  used  in 
gunnery,  for  holding  the  lighted  match  in  readiness 
to  be  applied  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  cannon.  In 
old  pictures,  the  linstock  is  seen  planted  in  the 
ground  to  the  right  rear  of  each  piece,  with  a  match 
smoking  in  each  of  the  ends  of  the  fork  in  which  it 
terminates. 

LINT.    See  Flax. 

LINTEL,  the  horizontal  bearer  over  doors, 
windows,  and  other  openings  in  walls,  usually  either 
of  stone  or  wood. 

LIN-TSEH-S17,  Chinese  Imperial  Commissioners 
was  !*>rn  in  l78o  at  Hing-hwa,  in  the  province  of 
Fob-keen,  and  his  Chinese  biographers  have  not 
failed  to  find  that  his  birth  was  attended  with 
supernatural  indications  of  future  eminence.  Tdl 
he  reached  his  17th  year,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  trade  of  making  artificial  flowers,  and  spent 
his  evenings  in  studying  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  village  competitive  examinations,  at  which 
he  succeeded  in  ohtaining  successively  the  degrees 
analogous  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts.  His  ambitious  mind,  not  satisfied  with 
these  triumphs,  jMiiiited  to  Pekin  as  the  fitting 
sphere  of  his  talents,  but  poverty  barred  the  way. 
Happily,  however,  a  wealthy  friend,  *1m  was  filled 
with  admiration  for  L's  merits  ami  virtues,  invited 
him  to  become  bis  son-in-law,  and  he  was  now  in 
a  position  to  push  his  fortune  at  the  capital.  He 
lieeame  a  doctor  of  laws  and  a 'member  of  the 
Hanlin  College,  which  latter  honour  qualified  him 
for  the  highest  official  posts.  When  30  years  of  age, 
he  received  his  first  official  appointment  as  censor; 
and  by  displaying  the  same  zeal  and  industry, 
combined  with  irreproachable  probity,  which  he 
had  shewn  in  private  life,  he  gradually  rose  into  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  and  bis  ministers.  He  was 
sent  to  superintend  the  repairing  of  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River;  and  on  the  termination  of  his  mission, 
two  years  after,  was  highly  complimented  by  his 
sovereign  for  his  diligence  and  energy,  and,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  imjicrial  favour,  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  linancial  commissioner  for  Kiang-nan,  in  which 
province  a  famine  was  at  that  time  decimating  the 
population.  L.  exhausted  all  his  private  resources 
and  emoluments  in  providing  food  for  the  sufferers, 
ami  by  careful  management  succeeded  in  restoring 
tho  prosperity  of  the  province.     He  was  next 
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appointed  viceroy  of  the  two  provinces  of  Sheu-se 
ana  Kan  mi,  where,  as  in  Kiang-nan,  he  soon  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people  and  the  commendations  of 
the  emj>cror.  On  his  reception  by  the  emjieror  after 
his  return,  new  titles  were  showered  upon  him,  and 
he  obtained  the  signal  honour  of  entering  the  im|)e- 
rial  precincts  on  horseback.  But  now  his  brilliant 
progress  was  to  be  checked.  He  had  long  urged 
upon  his  sovereign  the  adoption  of  stringent  measures 
towards  the  importers,  dealers,  and  consumers  of 
opium,  the  bane  and  scourgo  of  his  native  land ;  and 
on  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  growing 
evil,  and.  if  possible,  put  a  stop  to  the  obnoxious 
traffic.  He  arrived  at  Canton,  invested  with  un- 
limited authority  ;  but  his  unwise  though  well-meant 
measures  excited  a  war  with  Britain,  and  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  his  incensed 
sovereign.  He  was  banished  to  the  region  of 
Ele,  where  he  employed  himself  in  improving  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  by  introducing  more 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  He  was  soon 
recalled,  and  restored  to  more  than  his  former 
honours,  and  did  good  service  by  crushing  a  rebel- 
lion in  Yun  nan.  His  health  now  began  to  fail,  and 
be  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  pro- 
vince ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  while  on  his  way  to 
attack  the  Taipings,  he  died,  January  1850.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  general  mourning  through- 
out China,  and  the  emperor  ordered  a  sacrificial 
prayer  to  be  composed,  recording  the  illustrious 
deeds  of  the  departed ;  a  signal  favour,  only  conferred 
upon  persons  of  extraordinary  merit  and  virtue. 

L,,  I>csides  thoroughly  mastering  the  statistics  and 
politics  of  China,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study- 
ing the  geography  and  history  of  foreign  countries, 
and  to  private  literary  study.  He  is  ranked  as  one 
of  the  chief  among  Chinese  poets;  and  the  style, 
literary  merit,  and  logical  order  of  his  public  docu- 
ments form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  usual  diffuse, 
rambling,  and  incoherent  style  of  Chinese  state- 
papers. 

LINTZ,  the  capital  of  the  crown-land  of  Upper 
Austria,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  district  on  the 
right  lwink  of  the  Danube,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge  8.18  feet  long,  100  miles  west  of 
Vienna.  Top.  27,0()0.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified, 
quiet  town,  and  a  bishop's  seat,  with  numerous 
churches,  benevolent  institutions,  and  government 
offices.  There  are  large  imperial  factories  for 
carpets  and  other  woollen  goods  ;  and  cloths, 
cottons,  cassimercs,  fustians,  leather,  and  cards  are 
also  made.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  occa- 
sions a  lively  trade.  Steam -boats  ply  daily  up  tho 
river  to  Katisbon,  and  down  the  river  to  Vienna. 
The  women  of  L»  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

LION  (Frlis  ho),  the  largest  and  most  majestic 
of  the  Ftlidai  and  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
It  is,  when  mature,  of  a  nearly  uniform  tawny  or 
yellowish  colour,  paler  on  the  under- ports  ;  tho 
younjg  alone  exhibiting  markings  like  those  com- 
mon in  the  Felidn? ;  the  male  has,  usually,  a  great 
shaggy  and  flowing  mane ;  and  the  tail,  which  is 
pretty  long,  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  hair.  The 
whole  frame  is  extremely  muscular,  and  the  fore- 
parts, in  particular,  are  remarkably  powerful ; 
giving,  with  the  large  head,  bright-flashing  eye,  and 
copious  mane,  a  noble  appearance  to  the  animal, 
which,  with  its  strength,  has  led  to  its  being  called 
tho  'king  of  beasts,'  and  to  fancies  of  its  noble 
and  generous  dis|K»ition,  having  no  foundation  in 
reality.  A  L.  of  the  largest  size  measures  about 
8  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail 
about  4  feet  The  lionftt  is  smaller,  has  no  mane, 
and  is  of  a  lighter  colour  on  the  under-parta.  The 
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strength  of  the  I*  is  such  that  he  can  carry  off  a 
heifer  as  a  cat  carries  a  rat. 

The  L.  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  although 
it  is  found  also  in  some  of  the  wilds  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly in  certain  |>arts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
India.  It  was  anciently  much  more  common  in 
1  Asia,  and  was  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  other  authors.  It  has  disappeared 
also  from  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  w  hich  it 
was  once  common.  The  L.  is  not,  in  general,  an 
inhabitant  of  deep  forests,  but  rather  of  open  plains, 
in  which  the  shelter  of  occasional  bushes  or  thickets 
may  be  found  The  breeding-place  is  always  in 
some  much  secluded  retreat,  in  which  the  yming; — 
two,  three,  or  four  in  a  litter— are  watched  over 
with  great  assiduity  by  l>oth  parents,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, are  defended  with  great  courage -although,  in 
other  circumstances,  the  I*  is  more  disposed  to 
retire  from  man  than  to  assail  him  or  contend  with 
him.  When  met  in  an  open  country,  the  L.  retires 
'  at  first  slowly,  as  if  ready  for  battle,  but  not  desirous 
of  it ;  then  more  swiftly ;  and  finally  by  rapid  liounda. 
If  compelled  to  defend  himself,  the  1*  manifests  great 
courage.  The  L.  often  springs  upon  his  prey  by  a 
sudden  bound,  accompanied  with  a  roar;  and  it  is 
said  that  if  he  fails  in  seizing  it,  he  does  not  usually 
pursue,  but  retires  as  if  ashauu-d ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  L.  also  often  takes  his  prey  by- 
pursuing  it,  and  with  great  perseverance.  The  animal 
singled  out  for  pursuit,  as  a  zebra,  may  1h?  swifter 
of  foot  than  the  L.,  but  greater  power  of  endurance 
enables  him  to  make  it  his  victim.  Deer  and  ante- 
lopes are  perhaps  the  most  common  food  of  lions. 
The  L.,  like  the  rest  of  the  Felidie,  is  pretty  much 
a  nocturnal  animal ;  its  eyes  are  adapted  for  tho 
night  or  twilight  rather  than  for  tho  day.  It  lurks 
generally  in  its  lair  during  the  day,  and  issues  as 
night  comes  on,  when  its  tremendous  roar  begins  to 
he  heard  in  the  wilderness.  It  has  a  horror  of  tires 
and  torch-lights  ;  of  which  travellers  in  Africa  avail 
themselves,  when  surrounded  by  prowling  lions  in 
the  wilderness  by  night,  and  sleep  in  safety.  Lion- 
hunting  is,  of  course,  attended  with  danger— a 
wounded  and  exasperated  L.  l>ecoraing  a  nv*t  for- 
midable adversary— but  liesides  the  necessity  of  it 
to  farmers  in  South  Africa  and  other  countries 
where  lions  abound,  it  has  been  found  attractive  to 
mere  sportsmen  from  the  excitement  attending  it. 
The  rifle  has  proved  too  mighty  for  the  L.  wherever 
it  has  been  employed  against  him,  and  lions  rapidly 
disappear  before  the  advance  of  civilisation.  In 
India,  they  are  now  confined  to  a  fow  wild  districts  ; 
and  in  South  Africa,  their  nearest  haunts  are  far 
from  Cane  Town  and  from  all  the  long  and  fully 
settled  regions. 

The  L.  is  easily  tamed,  at  least  when  taken  voung  ; 
and  when  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  is  very 
docile,  learning  to  perform  feats  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  crowds  that  visit  menageries. 
Exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  "unat- 
tended with  danger,  as  too  many  instances  have 
proved.  Lions  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  bar- 
barous sports  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  a  combat  of 
lions  was  an  attractive  s|iectacle  ;  and  vast  numbers 
were  imported  into  Rome,  chiefly  from  Africa,  for 
the  supply  of  the  amphitheatre.  Pompey  exhibited 
(J00  at  once. — Lions  have  not  unfrequently  bred  in 
the  menageries  of  Europe,  and  a  hybrid  between  the 
L.  and  the  tiger  has  occasionally  lieen  produced. 

The  mane  of  the  L.,  and  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  are  not  fully  developed  till  he  is  six  or  seven 
years  old  The  tail  terminates  in  a  small  jirickle, 
the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  tho  ancients, 
and  wluch  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  a  kind  of 
goad  to  the  animal  when  lashing  himself  with  his 
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tail  ia  ra^np.  The  prickle  has  no  connection  with 
tbo  caudal  vertobnv,  hut  ia  merely  a  little  nail  or 
barer  erne,  about  two  lines  in  length,  adhering  to 
thr  si.  n  at  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Put-re  are  several  varieties  of  the  L.,  slightly 
ixSrnn^  fmm  each  otlier  in  form  and  colour,  but 
i«rtK  iiLtrlv  in  tl»e  development  of  the  mane.  The 
Urgent  lions  of  the  south  of  Africa  are  remarkable 
f  ir  the  large  size  of  the  head  and  the  great  aud 
biavk  mane.  The  Persian  and  other  Asiatic  lions 
are  generally  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  inferior  in  size, 
•to  n«.th,  and  ferocity  to  the  African  lion.  Guzerat 
aoi  Hh'  south  of  Persia  produce  a  somewhat  smaller 
taraty,  remarkable  as  being  almost  destitute  of 

UOX,  in  Heraldry.  The  lion  hohls  an  important 
place  in uing  the  animals  borne  in  coat -armour. 
A*  early  as  the  12th  c,  the  king  of  beasts  was 
aw-uvd  as  an  appropriate  emblem  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Denmark,  the 
cAtivr  pnncea  of  Wales,  the  counts  of  Flanders 
atui  Holland,  and  various  other  European  itoteutates. 
Li  as  occur  in  different  positions.  1.  The  earliest 
arutudr  of  the  heraldic  lion  is  rampant  (a),  erect 
OB  his  hind  legs,  and  looking  before  him,  the  head 
beij^  shewn  m  profile,  as  he  ap|>ears  in  the  arms 
fi  n  otland,  ami  originally  did  in  those  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  normal  position  of  a  lion  ;  but 
u  lae  royal  animal  came  to  be  used  by  all  who 
ciainn^l  kindred  with  royalty,  ami  to  lie  granted 
U>  favourite  followers  by  way  of  augmentation,  a 
diversity  of  attitude  was  adopted  for  distinction's 
*ak=-  1  Rampant  gardnnt  (6),  erect  on  the  hind-legs, 
mi  affront*  or  full-faced,  a  Xampani  regardant  (<•), 


erect  on  the  hind-legs,  and  looking  backwanls.  4. 
Pa**nnf  (// 1,  in  a  walking  pwition,  with  the  head 
wra  in  profile.  5.  Pa**ant  gnrdnnt  ('),  walking,  and 
with  the  head  affronte.  6.  Pax*ant  reijanlant,  walk- 
ing, and  with  the  head  looking  l>ehind.  7.  Statant, 
»rth  all  the  four  legs  on  the  ground.  8.  Saliant,  in 
the  act  of  springing  forward  on  his  pre}-.  9.  Sejant 
ij'i.  rising  to  prvjiare  for  action.  10.  Sejant  ajfrontf, 
as  in  the  crest  of  Scotland.  11.  Cuuchant,  lying 
<i>'wn,  but  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  tail  beneath 
km.  12.  Dormant,  a*h-ep,  with  his  head  resting  on 
ts  fore-paws.  13.  Corcanl  or  Cout,  with  his  toil 
hm^-in Ixftween  his  legs.  The  lion  |iasaant  ganlant 
i»  often  blazoned  as  the  lion  of  England ;  and  at  a 
time  when  terms  of  blazonry  were  comjtaratively 
few.  it  was  confounded  with  the  leopard  (q.  v.), 
and  hence  the  lion  passant  and  rampant  ganlant 
came  to  V«e  called  respectively  the  liondeopardt  and 
Voyirdduynni.  Two  lions  may  be  depicted  rampant 
tumhatant —\.  e.,  face  to  face— or  rampant  atUloMte, 
pLwed  lack  to  back.  Among  leonine  monsters,  we 
have  two-headed  lions.  Incorporate  and  trieorjwrate 
lions,  lion-dragons  and  lion  lessons.    There  is  also 


the  Bohemian  lion,  with  two  tails,  and  the  more 
celebrated  winged  lion  of  St  Mark,  adopted  by  the 
republic  of  Venice.  The  island  republic  bore,  azure, 
a  lion  winged  or  Rejant,  holding  between  his  fore- 
paws  a  book  open  argent,  in  which  are  the  words. 
Pax  tifn  Afarc*  Kmuiflinta  men*.  Two  or  more 
lions  borne  on  one  shield  are  sometimes  (though 
never  when  on  a  royal  coat)  blazoned  Lionceln. 

LI'PARI  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  volcanic  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  in  numl>er,  are  situ- 
ated l>etween  lat  38°  20  and  38'  55'  N.,  long.  14s 
15'  and  15'  15'  E,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  comprised  in  the  department  of  Messina,  The 
intense  volcanic  action  induced  the  ancient  classical 
poets  to  localise  in  these  islands  the  aliode  of  the 
fiery  god  Vulcan-  hence  their  ancient  name,  Vul- 
canite Inmdar.    Their  collective  population  is  alwut 

22,000,  I,"..        of  whom  are  found  in  the  island 

of  Li|»ari,  which,  for  extent  and  produce,  is  much 
the  most  important  of  the  group  Li  pari  is  aliout 
18  miles  in  circuit  Its  finest  products  ore  n  apes, 
figs,  olives,  and  corn.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
in  pumice-stone,  sulphur,  nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  soda, 
caj>er8,  fish,  and  Malmsey  wine,  which  is  largely 
manufactured  both  for  home  and  foreign  trade. 
The  warm  springs  of  this  island  are  much  resorted 
to.  The  climate  is  delightful.  Lipari,  its  thief 
town,  is  a  bishop's  see,  ltossesws  two  harlxuirs,  an 
episcopal  palace,  hospital,  gymnasium,  and  a  castle 
built  on  a  fine  rock.  Poi>.  12,000.  The  island 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  pumice-stone,  and 
supplies  all  parts  of  the  world  with  that  article. 
Besides  Li]>an,  the  principal  islands  are  Vulcano, 
Stromboli,  Salini,  Panaria,  Felicudi,  Alicudi,  and 
Ustica  ;  StromboU  and  Vulcano  are  actively 
volcanic. 

LI'PETZK,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  the 
government  of  Tambov,  European  Russia,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Voronctz,  a  tributary  of  the 
Don,  was  founded  in  1700  by  Peter  the  Great  but 
only  began  to  flourish  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  admirable  qualities  of 
its  chalybeate  springs  became  known.  At  present, 
it  has  a  large  annual  influx  of  visitors  during  sum- 
mer, for  whose  accommodation  a  bathing  establish- 
ment and  a  splendid  garden  have  been  formed.  L. 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths.    Pop.  12,335. 

LI'POGKAM  (Gr.  Iripo,  to  leave  out,  and 
gramma,  a  letter)  is  a  species  of  verae  characterised 
by  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  letter,  cither  vowel  or 
consonant.  The  earliest  author  of  li]K>grammatic 
verse  was  the  ( Jreek  poet  Lasus  (born  53S  b.  c.)  ;  and 
it  is  recorded  of  one  Tryphiodorus,  a  Gra>oo-Egyp- 
tian  writer  of  the  same  jwriod,  that  he  composed  an 
Odyssey  in  24  books,  from  each  of  which,  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alplial.i  t  was 
excluded.  Pabius  Claudius  Gordianus  Fulgentius, 
a  Christian  monk  of  the  6th  c,  jierfonned  a  similar 
feat  in  Latin.  In  modern  times,  the  Spaniards 
have  lieen  most  addicted  to  this  lal>orious  frivolity. 
I,ope  de  Vega  has  written  five  novels,  from  each  of 
which  one  of  the  vowels  is  excluded  ;  but  several 
French  jsiets  have  also  practised  it  See  Henry  B. 
Wheatley's  l>ook  on  Anagram*  (1862). 

LI'PPE,  sometimes  also  (but  improperly)  LIPPE- 
DETMOLI),  a  small  prineiiwdity  of  Northern 
Germany,  surrounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  West- 
phalia, and  on  the  E  and  N.  by  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Waldcck,  and  a  detached  jMirtion  of  ILssc- 
Cas*eL  Area,  432  square  miles ;  pop  (1861)  108,513, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whom  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  are  very  well  educated.  The  present 
constitution  of  I*  dates  from  15th  March  1853 ; 
capital,  Detmold  (q.  v.) ;  other  towns,  Lemgo  and 
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Horn.  The  famous  Tcutoburg-Wald  (SaUus  Teuto- 
bur<ienxi*),  in  which  the  legions  of  Varus  •were 
annihilated  hy  Arniinius  (sec  Germaniccs  C.csar), 
runs  through  the  southern  part  of  the  princi- 
pality, which  is  on  the  whole  rather  hilly,  but 
has  many  fertile  valleys.  The  largest  river  is 
the  Werre,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser.  The  prin- 
cipal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture, 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  ; 
much  pain*  is  likewise  lnsstowed  on  the  eidtivation 
and  management  of  forests,  as  L.  is  perhaps  the 
most  richly  wooded  district  in  Germany.  Linen 
weaving  is  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  marble, 
iron,  lime,  ami  salt.  The  princes  of  L.  are  one 
of  the  oldest  sovereign  families  of  Germany,  and 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  The  first  who  took  the  name  of  L.  was 
Bernhard  von  der  Lippe,  in  1129.  The  family  split 
into  three  branches  in  1613— Lippe,  Brake,  and 
Sckaumburg. 

LIPPI,  Fra  Fiurro,  a  Florentine  painter  of 
great  talent,  the  events  of  whose  life  were  of  a  very 
romantic  kind.  Born  about  1412,  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  he  spent  his  youth  as  a  novice 
in  the  convent  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence,  where 
his  talent  for  art  was  encouraged  and  developed. 
Sailing  for  pleasure  one  day,  he  was  seized  by 
corsairs,  and  carried  to  Barbary  ;  after  some  yean' 
Captivity,  he  regained  his  liberty,  and  is  next  found, 
in  1438,  painting  at  Florence.  Filippo  w.as  much 
employed  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  executed  many 
iin|»nrtant  works  for  him.  While  painting  in  the 
convent  of  Sta  Margarita  at  Prato,  a  young  lady, 
Lucrezia  Buti,  a  boarder  or  novice,  who  hail  Ix-en 
allowed  by  the  uuus  to  sit  for  one  of  the  figures  in 
his  picture,  eloped  with  him ;  and  though  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  her  relations  to  recover  her, 
he  successfully  resisted  their  attempts,  supported,  it 
is  thought,  by  Cosmo ;  and  she  remained  with  and 
had  a  son  by  him,  who  became  an  artist  i>erha|ie 
even  more  celebrated  than  FUippo  himself.  He 
died  at  Sj^leto,  8th  Octolier  1469.  being  at  the  time 
engaged  in  painting  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  along 
■with  Fra  Diamante,  one  of  his  pupils. 

LIPPI,  Fn.irn>o  Filii-po,  commonly  called 
Filhtino  LiriM.  the  son  of  Fra  Filip|>o  and  Lucrezia 
Buti,  was  U>rn  at  Florence  in  1460.  It  is  said  that 
his  father  left  him  to  the  care  of  Fra  Diamante,  his 
pupil.  He  afterwards  studied  under  .Sandro  Botti- 
celli, also  a  pupil  of  his  father's,  ami  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  school.  He  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation,  and  executed  various  works  in  Florence, 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  at  Rome,  where,  in 
1492,  he  painted  some  frescoes  for  the  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  in  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Sopra  Minerva. 
But  the  high  position  he  attained  is  proved  princi- 
pally by  his  workB  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence.  The  frescoes  in 
this  chapel  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation ;  they  have  been  studied  by  the  most 
celebrated  jointers,  among  others  by  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo ;  anil  though  long  believed  to  be 
entirely  the  work  of  Masaccio.  are  now  ascertained 
to  have  l>een  commenced  by  Masolino,  continued  by 
Masaccio,  and  finished  by  Filippino;  the  works  of 
the  last  l>eing-  '  The  restoring  of  a  Youth  to  Life,' 
part  of  which  was  painted  by  Masaccio  j  '  The 
Crucifixion  of  St  Peter;'  'St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
before  the  Proconsul,'  and  'St  Peter  liberated  from 
Prison;'  also,  according  to  some,  'St  Paul  visiting 
St  Peter  in  Prison,'  in  which  the  figure  of  St  Paul 
was  adopted  l,y  Raphael  in  his  cartoon  of  'Paul 
preaching  at  Athens.'  Filippino  died  at  Florence 
on  13th  April  1505. 
lie 


LIQUEUR.  This  name  is  given  to  any  alcoholic 
preparation  which  is  flavoured  or  perfumed  and 
sweetened  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  there 
is  consequently  a  large  class  of  liqueurs,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  Ai.iwd  Cordial, 
prepared  by  flavouring  weak  spirit  with  aniseed, 
coriander,  and  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  sweetening 
with  finely  clarified  syrup  of  refined  sugar.  Alminthe. 
is  Bweetened  spirit  flavoured  with  the  young  tojm  of 
certain  species  of  Artemisia  (q.  v.).  Cfofr  CordiaL, 
much  sold  in  the  London  gin  shops,  is  flavoured  with 
cloves,  bruised,  and  coloured  with  burned  sugar. 

Kihnmel,  or  Dojt)»i-Kummd,  is  the  principal 
liqueur  of  Russia ;  it  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  sweetened  spirit,  flavoured  with  cumin  and 
caraway  seeds,  the  latter  usually  so  strong  as  to 
conceal  any  other  flavour.  It  is  chiefly  made  at 
Riga,  and  there  are  two  qualities  :  that  made  in  Kitfa 
is  the  Bort  in  common  use,  and  is  not  the  finest ;  the 
letter  sort  is  only  manufactured  in  smaller  quantit  ies 
at  Weiasenstein,  in  Ksthonia  ;  the  chief  difference  ia 
in  the  greater  purity  of  the  spirit  used.  Martim-hino 
is  distilled  from  cherries  braked,  but  instead  of 
the  wild  kind,  a  fine  delicately-flavoured  variety, 
called  Mnrazjue*,  grown  only  in  Dalmatia,  is  used. 
This  cherry  is  largely  cultivated  around  Zara,  the 
capital,  where  the  liqueur  is  chiefly  made.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  the  distillation  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  delicate  flavour,  and  the  finest  sugar  is  used  to 
sweeten  it 

Noyau,  or  Crfme  dt  Xoi/au,  is  a  sweet  cordial 
flavoured  with  bruised  bitter-almonds.  In  Turkey, 
the  fine-flavoured  kernels  of  the  Mahaleb  cherry  are 
used,  and  in  some  places  the  kernels  of  the  peach  or 
the  apricot  l'e/>]H>rmint,  a  common  liqueur,  esjveei- 
ally  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  London  where 
very  large  quantities  are  sold  ;  it  usually  consists 
of  the  ordinary  sweetened  gin.  flavoured  with  the 
essential  oil  of  peppermint,  which  is  previously 
rubl>ed  up  with  refined  Biigar,  and  formed  into  an 
oleosaccharum,  which  enables  it  to  mix  with  the 
very  weak  spirit 

Ourafoa  and  Kirschtca**T  are  described  under 
their  own  names. 

LIQUIDA'MBAR.  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Altingiacrtr,  ami  the  only  genus  of  the  order, 
having  flowers  in  male  and  female  catkins  on  the 
same  tree,  the  fruit  formed  of  2- celled,  many-seeded 


Liqnidambar. 


capsules,  and  the  seeds  winged.  They  are  tall  trees, 
remarkable  for  their  fragrant  balsamic  products* 
L.  tljfraci/ua,  the  American  L..  or  Sweet  (Ji  m  tree, 
iB  a  beautiful  tree  with  palmate  leaves,  a  native  of 
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Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  grows  well  in 
Britain.  Its  wood  is  of  a  hard  texture  and  tine 
grain,  and  makes  good  furniture.  From  cracks  or 
incisions  in  the  bark,  a  trannparent,  yellowish  bal- 
samic fluid  exude*,  called  Li>/uid  Liqiiidambar,  Oil 
of  Lyjumlamhar,  American  Stora*,  Copalm  Balsam, 
and  sometimes,  but  erroneously.  White  Balaam  of 
Prr*.  It  gradually  becomes  concrete  and  darker 
coloured.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
**ocax-  That  of  commerce  is  mostly  brought  from 
■Mexico  and  New  Orleans. — L.  OricrUaU,  a  smaller 
tree  with  palmate  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant 
and  of  more  eastern  regions,  and  yields  abundantly 
fluid,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Su>mx  imported  from  the  Levant,  but  on 
thu  point  there  is  diversity  of  opinion. 

LI'QCORICE  ((Jlycyrrh  'tza),  a  genus  of  perennial 
OerLaceuuj  plants  of  the  naturcd  order  Lrijttmino«a; 
*aUonler  Paj/tliouacca ;  having  long,  pliant,  sweet 
and  generally  cm-ping  root-stocks  ;  pinnate 
<-f  many  leaflets,  and  terminating  in  an  odd 
one:  flowers  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  heads  ;  a  5-cleft, 
2- lipped  calyx,  and  a  2  leaved  keel.  The  ancient 
llrwk  nam-,  now  the  l>otanical  name,  signifies  girtrt 
r~xs.  and  from  it,  by  corruption,  liquorice  and  other 
naoiiem  names  are  derived.  The  roots  of  L  dc|iend 
♦or  their  valiuble  pro|>ertics  on  a  substance  called 
Cfbryrrhninr,  allied  to  sugar,  yellow,  transparent, 
talliaable,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol, 
forming  eomp.und*  lxith  with  acids  and  bases 
y  are  a  well-known  article  of  materia  medico,  and 
"  by  the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  being 
it,  very  useful  in  catarrh  and 


I  is  largely  imjiorted  from  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
1  rolls  or  rtkks,  packed  in  bay-leaves,  or  in  boxes 
of  about  two  cwta.,  into  which  it  has  been 
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{Qlycyrrhisa  glabra). 


irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane. — The  roots  of 
the  Common'  L  {0.  ijlafjrn)  are  chiefly  in  use  in 
Europe.  The  plant  has  stems  3  -4  feet  high,  and 
racemes  of  whit.sh  violet-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Kurojte  and  of  many  parts  of 
Asia,  as  far  as  China.  It  is  cultivated  in  many 
countries  of  Enrol*-,  chiefly  in  Spain,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  south  of  England,  where  its  cultiva- 
tion is  at  le.i*t  as  old  as^  the  times  of  Elizabeth. 
The  roots  are  extensively  employed  by  porter- 
brewers.  They  are  not  imported  into  Britain  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  the  black  inspissated 
extract  of  them  ( Black  Sugar  or  AViot  Lvpiorke) 


L.  is  propagated  by  slips ;  and  after  a  plantation 
has  been  made,  almost  three  years  must  elapse 
before  the  roots  enn  be  digged  up  for  use.  The 
whole  roots  are  then  taken  up.  L  requires  a  deep, 
rich,  loose  soil,  well  trenched  and  manured ;  the 
roots  jteuetrating  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  yard, 
and  straight  tap-roots  Insing  most  esteemed.  The 
old  stems  are  cleared  off  at  the  end  of  each  season, 
and  the  root-stocks  so  cut  away  as  to  prevent  over- 
growth above  ground  next  year.  The  plant  is  pro- 
pagate.! by  cuttings  of  the  root-stocks.— The  roots 
of  the  Prickly  I*  ((1.  tchinata)  are  used  in  the  same 
way,  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  Russia,  and  the 
East — The  only  American  species  is  (J.  Upidota, 
which  grows  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri. 

LIRA  (Lat.  libra  ;  see  Livre),  an  Italian  silver 
coin  of  greater  or  W  value  according  to  time  and 
place.  The  Tuscan  lira  was  equal  to  SO  French  cen- 
times; the  Austrian  lira  or  ztraitzi'jer  was  about  the 
same  value.  The  present  Lira  Italiana,  or  Lira 
nuova,  of  the  Italian  kingdom  is  equal  to  the  French 
franc,  and  is  divided  into  100  cen tunes. 

LIRIODE  XDRON.   See  Tulip  Tree. 

LI'SBON  (called  by  the  ancient  Lusitaniana, 
OlUifit  or  Ulijii/jjMt,  and  by  the  Moors  Lishtntna 
or  AMuna),  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  which  is  here  alxmt  six  miles  wide,  and 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river. 
Pop  27'»,300.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tagus,  and  partly  on  three  larger  and  four 
smaller  hills.  Its  appearance  is  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque ;  and  its  resemblance,  in  point  of  situation 
and  magnificence  of  prospect,  to  Constantinople,  at 
precisely  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe,  has 
been  frequently  remarked.  Including  its  suburbs, 
it  extends  alxmt  five  miles  along  the  river.  The 
harbour,  which  is  safe  and  spacious,  is  protected 
by  strong  forts,  but  the  city  it*clf  is  unwalled  and 
without  any  fortifications.  The  eastern  and  older 
part,  which  lies  round  the  Castle-hill  an  eminence 
crowned  with  an  old  Moorish  castle,  destroyed  by 
earthquakes — is  comjxwed  of  steep,  narrow,  crooked, 
badlv-paved  streets,  with  high,  gloomy,  wretched- 
looking  houses;  but  the  newer  portions  are  well 
and  regularly  built  The  most  lx-autiful  part 
is  called  the  Xew  Tmcn — it  stretches  along  the 
Tagus,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces.  Among  the 
places  or  squares,  the  prineq»al  are  the  Praco  do 
Commtrrio,  on  the  Tagus,  3fW  feet  long.  520 
broad,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  splendid 
edifices ;  the  Praco  do  Bocio,  in  the  New  Town, 
forming  the  market-place,  1800  feet  long,  and  1400 
broad  ;  and  the  PaMetb  Publico.  The  whole  of  the 
New  Town,  and  the  district  round  the  royal  castle, 
is  lighted  with  gas.  L  has  41  |iarish  churches, 
82  monasteries,  hospices,  and  hospitals,  91)  chajiels, 
5  large  theatres,  and  an  amphitheatre.  The  most 
conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  Church  of  the 
Patriarch,  the  Monastery  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
I  (with  a  cupola  of  white  marble),  the  Church  of  St 
Koque  (built  of  marble),  the  Foundling  Hospital 
'  (receiving  annually  about  1600  children),  St  James's 
]  Hospital  (capable  of  receiving  10,000  sick  persons), 
the  royal  palaces  of  Ajuda,  A'u*#i  Sciihora  das 
Xecesstda'lr*,  and  Remposto,  the  custom-houses,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  National  Theatre,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  Inquisition  buildings.  There 
are  likewise  a  number  of  educational  and  scientific 
institutions.  Among  other  notable  objects,  the 
most  important  is  the  Alcantara  Aqueduct  (called 
Os  Areas,  or  Agwu  livres,  and  finished  in  1743), 
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which  supplies  all  the  public  fountains  and  wells  of 
the  city.  It  is  18  miles  in  length,  and  in  one  place 
260  feet  high,  and  remained  uninjured  at  the  great 
earthquake.  It  is  the  greatest  piece  of  bridge- 
architecture  in  the  world.  The  manufactures  of  L. 
are  inconsiderable,  but  it  is  the  principal  trading 
port  of  Portugal,  and  contains  130  foreign  com- 
mercial firms.  In  1801,  1630  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  the  port ;  and  of  these,  677  vessels,  of 
122,191  tons,  were  British.  In  the  year  1860— 
1861,  the  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  cottons, 
metals,  colonial  produce,  and  woollens  and  furs, 
amounted  to  £2,842,853  ;  and  the  exports,  chietly 
liquids  and  animal  and  chemical  products,  to 
£1,297,062.  About  30,000  Oalegos  (Galicians)  earn 
a  subsistence  here  as  porters,  and  in  other  sorts 
of  hard  work. 

L.  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, was  a  flourishing  commercial  city  when  the 
Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  and  the 
capital  of  Lusitania.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors 
in  712,  from  whom,  after  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes, it  was  recaptured  by  Alfonso  I.  in  1147; 
became  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  in  1390,  and  of 
a  patriarchate  in  1716.  L.  has  l>een  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes;  that  of  1755  destroyed  a 
groat  part  of  the  city  and  20,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

LI'SBURN,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  situated  on  the  river  Lagan,  (tartly  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  partly  in  the  county  of  Down, 
Ireland  It  is  distant  from  Dublin  97  miles  north- 
north-east,  and  &\  south- south- west  from  Belfast, 
with  both  which  places  it  is  connected  by  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  9053 ;  of  whom  4330  were  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church,  2543  Catholics, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  various  denominations. 
L.  originated  in  the  erection  of  a  castle,  in  1610,  by 
Sir  Fulk  Conway,  to  whom  the  manor  was  assigned 
in  the  settlement  of  James  I. ;  but  its  iiujtortance 
dates  from  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  Huguenot 
families,  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  established  themselves  at  L.,  where  they 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  damask, 
after  the  method  and  with  the  machinery  then  in 
use  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  a  clean  and 
well-ordered  town,  with  a  convenient  market,  and 
considerable  manufactures  of  linens  and  damasks ; 
besides  which,  bleaching,  dyeing,  flax-dressing,  tlax- 

rninc,  Ac,  are  carried  on.  Its  parish  church  is 
cathedral  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  tl«  burial-place  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who 
was  bishop  of  that  see,  and  died  at  L.  in  1667- 
L.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

LISIETJX  (ancient  Xoriomatjus  Laoriitm),  a 
town  of  Northern  France,  on  the  Tnuques,  27  miles 
east-south-east  of  Caen,  at  the  entrance  of  a  beauti- 
ful valley.  The  (irincipal  building  is  the  church  of 
St  Pierre  (formerly  a  cathedral),  belonging  to  the 
13th  c,  and  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  edifice, 
in  which  Henry  IL  of  England  marri«l  Eleanor  of 
Guienne.  L.  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  linens,  woollens,  flannels,  horsecloths, 
ribbons,  &c,  which  gives  employment  to  more  than 
3000  workmen.    Pop.  13,000. 

LISKEA  RD,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  Cornwall,  is  situated  in  a  well-cultivated 
district,  on  the  Lone,  16  miles  west-north-west  of 
Plymouth.  Two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  is 
a  famous  spring,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
inhabitants  by  St  Keyne,  and  the  virtue  of  whose 
waters  is  set  forth  in  Southey's  Well-known  ballad. 
The  Well  of  St  Keyne.  There  are  manufactures  of 
serge  and  leather,  and  considerable  traffic  in  the 
produce  of  the  tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  the 


neighbourhood.  L  returns  a  member  to  parliament 
Pojk  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  6585. 

LISMO'RR,  an  island  of  Argyleshire,  six  miles 
from  Oban,  is  situated  in  Loch  Limine,  and  is 
10  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  \\ 
miles.  It  contains  the  remains  of  several  interesting 
buildings,  as  Achindnin  Castle—formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  Argyle— an  old  cathedral, 
and  Castle  Rachal,  a  Scandinavian  fort,  now  very 
ruinous.  The  island  is  for  the  most  part  under 
cultivation.    Pop.  (1861)  85a 

LI'SSA  (Pol.  Lrxzna),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  and  the  circle  of  Fraustadt,  4-4 
miles  south-south-west  of  Posen.  Pop.  10,014,  of 
whom  nearly  one  half  arc  Jews,  ii  has  a  tine 
townhouse,  a  castle,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  three 
Protestant  churches,  with  manufactures  of  woollens, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  This  place  became  for  a  time 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Bohemian  Brothers. 

LIST.    See  Fillct. 

LISTON,  Robert,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Ecclesmachan,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow, 
in  1794,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Linton, 
the  minister  of  the  (tarish.  After  studying  anatomy 
under  Barclay  in  Edinburgh,  and  following  the 
usual  course  of  medical  study  in  that  city,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London  in  1816,  where  he  attended  the 
surgical  practice  of  the  Blizards  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  of  Abernethy  at  St  Bartholomew's. 
After  becoming  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
in  181 8  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  that  city. 

L.  now  commenced  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  soon  Itecame  remarkable 
for  his  boldness  and  skill  as  an  operator.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  performing  many  successful  ojierationa 
on  patients  who  had  been  discharged  as  incurable 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  Ediuburgh  lurirmary,  he  was 
requested  by  the  managers  to  refuse  his  assistance 
to  any  jtorson  who  had  t>ccn  a  patient  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  to  abstain  from  visiting  the  wards.  He 
naturally  declined  to  accede  to  these  extraordinary 
pro(>o8itious,  and  in  consequence  was  exiH-lled,  and 
never  entered  again  its  wards,  until  in  1827  he  was 
elected  one  of  its  surgeons.  His  surreal  skdl,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  his  operations  were  t»er- 
formed,  soon  acquired  for  him  a  Eurojtean  reputa- 
tion ;  and  in  1835,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
council  of  University  College  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery.  He  soon  acquired  a  large  London 
practice  ;  in  1840,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  in  1846.  he 
became  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  In  the 
very  climax  of  his  fame,  and  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  he  was  struck  down 
by  disease,  and  died  7th  December  1847. 

His  must  important  works  are  his  Elements  of 
Siin/eri),  which  apjteared  in  1831,  and  his  Practical 
Sunjenj,  which  ap|icarcd  in  1837,  and  has  gone 
through  four  editions.  His  uncontrollable  temjter, 
and  the  coarseness  of  language  in  which  he  fre- 
quently indulged,  involved  him  in  various  quarrels 
with  his  professional  brethren ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  he  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
regard  and  esteem  of  his  pupils. 

LISZT,  Fran 7,  pianist,  was  born  at  Raiding, 
in  Hungary,  22d  October  1811.  His  father,  a 
functionary  employed  ou  the  estates  of  Prince 
Kstcrhazy,  was  himself  imsscssed  of  some  musical 
skill,  and  carefully  cultivated  the  wonderful  talent 
which  L  shewed  even  in  his  infancy.  In  his  ninth 
year,  the  chUd  played  publicly  at  Presburg,  and 
excited  universal  astonishment.  By  the  assistance 
of  two  Hungarian  noblemen— Counts  Amadi  and 
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Sapary — L.  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Crerny  and  SoIierL  He  studied 
assiduously  for  eighteen  months,  after  which  he 
gave  concerts  in  V  ienna,  Munich,  and  other  places 
with  brilliant  success.  In  182.1.  he  proceeded  with 
his  father  to  France,  intending  to  complete  his 
musical  education  at  the  Conservatoire  ;  hut  he  was 
refused  admission  on  account  of  his  Wing  a  foreigner; 
nevertheless,  his  genius  made  a  way  for  itself.  He 
played  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  very  soon 
the  clever,  daring  boy  became  the  favourite  of  all 
Paris.  Artists,  scholars,  high  personages,  ladies- 
all  paid  homage  to  his  marvellous  gift,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  his  fathers  strict  supervision  that 
young  L.  was  not  entirely  spoiled.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  three  years,  he  visited  England  thrice,  and 
was  warmly  received.  In  18*27,  his  father  died  at 
Boulogne,  auti  L.  became  his  own  master  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  For  some  years  after  this,  his  life  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  he  had  become  inde)rendent 
too  soon.  Alternations  of  dissipation  and  religious 
mysticism  induced  his  admirers  to  fear  that  his 
artistic  course  would  end  in  disastrous  failure. 
Fortunately,  he  heard  the  famous  violinist,  Faganini, 
in  l*s°ll,  and  was  seized  with  a  sudden— but,  as  it 
also  proved,  a  |>ermancnt—  ambition  to  become  the 
Pag&nini  of  the  piano ;  and  one  may  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  has  succeeded.  Up  till  1847,  his 
career  was  a  perpetual  series  of  triumphs  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  He  then  grew  tired  of  his 
itinerant  life,  ana  accepted  the  situation  of  leader 
of  the  court  concerts  and  operas  at  Weimar,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
been  as  successful  as  in  that  of  a  public  performer, 
and  has  made  Weimar  one  of  the  musical  centres 
of  Europe.  L.  has  also  been  an  industrious  and 
original  contributor  to  musical  literature. 

LITANY  (Or.  lltanria,  a  supplication),  a  word 
the  specific  meaning  of  which  has  varied  consider- 
ably at  different  times,  but  which  means  in  general 
a  solemn  act  of  supplication  addressed  with  the 
object  of  averting  the  divine  anger,  and  esj»ecially 
on  occasions  of  public  calamity.    Through  all  the 
rarities  of  form  which  litanies  have  assumed,  one 
characteristic  has  always  Wen   maintained  -viz., 
that  the  prayer  alternates  between  the  priest  or 
other  minister,  who  announces  the  object  of  each 
petition,  and  the  congregation,  who  reply  in  a 
common    supplicatory  form,  the  moat  usual  of 
which  was  the  well-known  '  Kyrie  eleison  ! '  (Lord, 
have  mercy  !)    In  one  procession  which  Mabillon 
describes,  this  prayer,  alternating  with  'Christc 
eleison,'  was   repeated  3fX»  times ;    and   in  the 
capitularies   of  Charl  emagne,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  •  Kyrie  eleison '  shall  l>e  sung  by  the  men,  the 
women  answering  '  Christe  eleison.      From  the 
4th  c.  downwards,  the  use  of  litanies  was  general 
ITjc  Antiphonary  of  St  Gregory  the  Great  contains 
several     In   the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  three 
litanies  are  especially  in  use — the  '  litany  of  the 
saints '  (which  is  the  most  ancient),  the  '  litany  of 
the  name  of  Jesus,'  and  the  '  litany  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto.'    Of  these,  the  first  alone  has  a  place  in 
the  public  service-books  of  the  church,  on  the  roga- 
tion-days, in  the  ordination  service,  the  service  for 
the  consecration  of  churches,  the  consecration  of 
cemeteries,  and  many  other  offices.  Although  called 
by  the  name  of  litany  of  the  saints,  the  opening 
and  closing  petitions,  and  indeed  the  greater  part 
of  the  litany,  consist  of  prayers  addressed  directly 
to  God ;  and  the  prayers  to  the  saints  are  not  for 
their  help,  but  for  their  intercession  on  liehalf  of 
tiie  worshippers.    The  litany  of  Jesus  consists  of  a 
number  of  addresses  to  mir  Lord  under  his  various 
relations  to  men,  in  connection  with  the  several 
uYUils  of  his  passion,  and  of  adjurations  of  him 


through  the  memory  of  what  he  has  done  and 
suffered  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  The  date, 
of  this  form  of  prayer  is  uncertain,  but  it  ia 
referred,  with  much  probability,  to  the  time  of 
St  Bernardino  of  Siena,  in  the  15th  century.  The 
litany  of  Loretto  (see  Loretto)  resembles  both  the 
above-named  litanies  in  its  opening  addresses  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  its  closing  petitions  to 
the  '  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world ;'  but  the  main  hotly  of  the  petitions  are 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  under  various  titles, 
some  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  some  from  the 
language  of  the  Fathers,  some  from  the  mystic 
writers  of  the  medieval  church.  Neither  this 
litany  nor  that  of  Jesus  has  ever  formed  part  of 
any  of  the  ritual  or  liturgical  offices  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  both 
have  in  various  ways  received  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church. 

In  the  Prayer-liook  of  the  English  Church,  the 
litany  is  retained,  but  although  it  partakes  of 
ancient  forms,  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Koman 
Church,  and  contains  no  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
or  the  saints.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts — 
invocations,  deprecations,  intercessions,  and  suppli- 
cations, in  which  are  preserved  the  old  form  of 
alternate  prayer  and  response.  It  is  no  longer  a 
distinct  service,  but,  when  used,  forms  part  of  the 
morning  jwayer. 

LITCHI,  or  LEE-CHEE  (Nrphtlium  Litdii),  one 
of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  China  and  of  the 
Malayan  Archijiclago.  The  tree  which  produces  it 
lielongs  to  the  natural  order  Lnpitulactn,  and  has 
pinnate  leaves.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Chiua,  and  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Cochin-Chiua,  but  is  said  to  be  iro- 
jyaticnt  of  a  climate  either  much  more  hot  or  much 
more  cold  The  fruit  is  of  the  sixc  of  a  small  walnut, 
ami  grows  in  racemes.  It  is  a  red  or  green  berry, 
with  a  thin,  tough,  leathery,  scaly  rind,  and  a  colour* 
less  semi-transparent  pulp,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
oue  large  dark-brown  seed    The  pulp  is  slightly 

grateful    The  Chinese 


subacid,  and  very 
preserve  the  fruit  by  drying,  and  in  the  dried  state 
it  U  now  frequently  im-wited  into  Britain,  still  pre- 
serving much  richness  of  flavour.  — The  Longan  and 
Itamhutan  are  fruits  of  the  same  genua 
LITHARGE.    Sec  Lead, 
LITHIA.   Sec  Lithium. 
L1THIC  ACID.    See  Ubic  Acid, 

LITHIC    ACID    DIATHESIS  is  the  term 

employed  in  Medicine  to  designate  the  condition  in 
which  there  ia  an  excess  of  lithic  (or  uric)  acid, 
either  free  or  in  combination,  or  both,  in  the  urine. 
The  urine  of  ]iersons  who  have  the  lithic  acid 
diathesis  is  usually  of  a  dark  golden  colour,  like 
brown  sherry,  ami  is  more  acid,  of  higher  specific 
gravity,  and  less  abundant  than  the  urine  in  health. 
When  the  urine  cools,  there  is  usually  a  de|>osit  or 
sediment  of  lithates.  The  sediment  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  one  of  lithate  (or  urate)  of  ammonia, 
but  in  reality  it  consists  mainly  of  lithate  of  soda 
mixed  with  lithates  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  lime. 
Its  colour  varies  according  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  urine-pigment  which  tenaciously 
adheres  to  it,  so  that  its  tints  vary  from  a  whitish 
yellow  to  a  brickdust  red,  or  even  a  deep  purple. 
Persons  seeing  these  deposits  in  their  urine  when  it 
has  cooled,  are  very  apt  to  believe  that  they  may 
aggregate  and  harden  in  the  bladder,  and  form  a 
stone.  Such  fears  may,  however,  be  relieved  by 
heating  the  urine  containing  the  sediment  to  the 
temjK-ratnre  of  the  interior  of  the  body  (aln>ut  100"), 
when  the  fluid  will  resume  its  original  clearness, 
and  the  sediment  will  disappear. 
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The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  determining  its  value  as  a  morbid 
symptom.  Tawny  or  reddish  sediments  of  this 
kind  are  frequently  the  result  of  mere  indigestion 
or  a  common  cold;  the  yellowish- white  oues  deserve 
more  attention,  as  they  are  believed  frequently  to 
precede  the  excretion  of  sugar  through  the  kidneys. 
The  pink  or  brickdust  sediments  are  almost  always 
associated  with  febrile  disturltance  or  acute  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  if  these  sediments  are  habitual,  without 
fever,  there  is  most  probably  disease  of  the  liver  or 
spleen.  If  the  urine  is  very  acid,  a  {tuition  of  the 
hthic  acid  is  separated  from  its  base,  and  shews 
itself,  as  the  fluiu  cools,  in  a  free  crystallised  state, 
resembling,  to  the  naked  eye,  grains  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  but  appearing  under  the  microscope  as 
rhombic  tablets.  This  free  lithic  acid  is  far  less 
common  than  the  lithates,  and  does  not  dissolve  on 
the  application  of  heat. 

The  jH?rsons  who  suffer  from  this  diathesis  are 
chiefly  adults  beyond  the  middle  age,  and  of  indo- 
lent and  luxurious  or  intemperate  habits.  As  the 
formation  of  lithic  deposits  is  due  to  over-acidity  of 
the  urine,  alkalies  are  the  medicines  most  commonly 
prescril)ed,  and  the  preparations  of  jwtash  are  far 
preferable  to  those  of  soda,  l>ecau»e  lithate  of  ]iotash 
is  perfectly  soluble,  and  will  pass  off  dissolved  in 
the  urine,  while  lithate  of  soda  is  a  hard,  insoluble 
salt 

Regimen  is,  however,  of  far  more  use  than  medi- 
cine in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis.  The  patient  should 
dine  moderately  and  very  plainly,  avoiding  acid, 
saccharine,  and  starchy  matters  and  fermented 
liquors.  The  skin  should  be  made  to  act  freely 
by  friction,  and  by  occasional  warm  or  daily  tepid 
baths.  Warm  clothing  must  be  used  ;  plenty  of 
active  exercise  must  be  taken  in  the  open  air ; 
and  the  healthy  action  of  the  ttowcis  and  liver 
duly  attended  to.  It  must  l>e  recollected  that  the 
lithates  are  sometimes  thrown  down,  not  from 
undue  acidity  of  the  urine,  but  simply  from  that 
fluid  not  containing  the  due  quantity  of  water  to 
hold  them  in  solution.  In  Bueh  cases,  a  tumbler  of 
cold  spring-water  taken  night  and  morning  will  at 
once  cause  the  cessation  of  this  morbid  symptom. 

LI  THIUM  (symb.  L;  eouiv.  64;  sp.  gr.  0  5936) 
is  the  metallic  base  of  the  alkali  litJtla,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  UUtm,  a  stone.  The 
metal  is  of  a  white  silvery  ap|>earance,  and  is  much 
harder  than  sodium  or  potassium,  but  softer  than 
lead.  It  admits  of  being  welded  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  of  being  drawn  out  into  wire,  which, 
however,  is  inferior  in  tenacity  to  leaden  wire.  It 
fuses  at  356*.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  known 
metals,  its  sjweific  gravity  being  little  more  than 
half  that  of  water ;  it  decom|>osea  water  at  ordi- 
nary temperature*.  It  burns  with  a  brilliant 
light  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  vapours  of  iodine 
and  bromine.  It  is  easily  reduced  from  its  chloride 
by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Lithium  forms  two 
oompountls  with  oxygen,  viz.,  lithia  (known  also  as 
lithion  or  lithon),  which  is  the  oxide  of  lithium,  and 
a  jteroxide  of  lithium  whose  formula  has  not  been 
determined. 

Lithia,  in  a  pure  and  isolated  state,  cannot  be 
obtained.  Hydrate  of  lithia  (LO.HO)  occurs  as  a 
white  translucent  mass,  which  closely  resembles 
the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  salts  of 
lithia  are  of  Bpanng  occurrence  in  nature.  The 
miuerals  jietahte,  tripliane,  lepidolite,  and  tour- 
maline contain  lithia  in  combination  with  silicic 
acid,  while  triphyline  and  amblygonite  contain  it 
as  a  phosphate  ;  it  is  also  present  in  small  quantities 
in  many  mineral  waters. 

Carbonate  of  lithia  (LO.CO,)  is  precipitated 
when  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  strong 


solution  of  chloride  of  lithium,  and  occur*  a*  a  white 
mass  with  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  At  a  dull  re<t 
heat,  it  melts  into  a  white  enamel  It  requires  10O 
I  tarts  of  water  for  its  solution,  but  is  more  soluble  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  of 
the  Bait  has  Iteen  strongly  recommended  in  cases  of 
gout  and  gravel,  in  consequence  of  the  solvent  |»wer 
which  it  exerts  on  uric  acid.  The  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, and  nitrate  of  lithia  are  of  no  sjtecial  import- 
ance.   Chloride  of  lithium  (LCl  +  4aq.)  is  readily 

ttreiiared  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  of  lithia  in 
lyurochloric  acid,  and  cvajtorating.  It  crystallises) 
in  octohedra,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent 
salts  known.  It  is  of  importance  as  being  tho 
source  from  whence  lithium  and  carbonate  of  lithia> 
arc  obtained. 

Lithia  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Arfvedson. 
The  metal  lithium  was  first  obtained  in  1822  by 
Brande,  but  nothing  was  known  regarding  its  pro- 
perties until  1855,  when  Runsen  and  Matthiesscn 
discovered  the  present  method  of  obtaining  it,  and 
carefully  investigated  its  physical  and  chemical 
characters. 

LITHOGRAPHY  (Gr.  Mho*,  a  stone),  the  art 
of  printing  from  stone,  was  invented  by  Aloys 
Senefelder,  at  Munich,  al>out  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  It  consists,  first,  in  writing  and  drawing 
on  the  stone  with  the  pen  and  brush,  with  the 
graver,  and  with  the  crayon  or  chalk ;  or  in 
transferring  to  the  stone  writings  and  drawing* 
made  with"  the  {ten  or  bmsh  on  traubfer- paper,  or 
impressions  from  copper,  steel,  and  jiewter  plates, 
taken  on  a  coated  jNqwr,  and  then  in  printing  off 
from  the  stone  the  writings  or  drawings  thus  nude 
upon  it.  The  principles  of  the  art  are  these  : 
an  unctuous  composition  having  been  made  to 
adhere  to  a  calcareo-argillaceous  stone,  those  ]»arta 
covered  by  it— i.e.,  the  writing  or  drawing— acquire 
the  power  of  receiving  printing-ink,  whereas  those 
parts  not  containing  the  writing  or  drawing  are 
prevented  from  receiving  ink  from  the  inking- 
rollcr  by  the  iaterjHvjition  of  water;  and  lastly, 
an  absorltent  paper  Wing  laid  on  the  Btone,  and 
subjected  to  strong  pressure,  copies  are  obtained. 

The  l>est  lithographic  Mont*  are  found  at  Kelheim 
and  Solenhofen,  near  Pappeuhcim,  on  the  Danube,  in 
Ravaria ;  hut  they  have  been  found  also  in  Silesia, 
England,  France,  Canada,  and  tho  West  Indies. 
These  stones  are  composed  of  lime,  clay,  and  silicious 
earth,  and  are  of  various  hues,  from  a  j>ale  yellowish- 
white  to  a  light  buff,  reddish,  pearl-gray,  light-gray, 
blue,  and  greenish  colour.  Those  of  uniform  colour 
are  the  ltest.  The  yellow-buff  ones,  being  soft,  are 
adapted  for  letteriug  and  transfer ;  the  pearl-gray 
ones,  l>eing  harder,  for  chalk-drawings  ami  engrav- 
ing. They  are  found  in  beds,  commencing  with 
layers  of  the  thickness  of  paper,  till  they  reach  the 
dimensions  of  one,  and  several  inches  in  thickness, 
when  they  are  easily  cut,  being  yet  soft  in  the 
quarries,  to  the  sizes  required  for  printing  pur- 
poses The  stones  are  ground  plane  with  sand,  and, 
when  required  for  the  j>en,  the  brush,  the  graver, 
or  transfer,  they  arc  polished  with  pumice  and 
water-of-Ayr  stone;  and  for  chalk-drawings  and 
graduated  tints,  an  artificial  grain  is  given  by- 
ground  glass  or  tine  sand. 

When  any  writing  or  drawing  has  been  finished 
on  stone,  it  then  requires  to  be  etched,  thus :  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  40  to 
60  ] tarts  of  dissolved  gum-arabic,  is  poured  over 
the  stone  once  or  several  times,  according  to  the 
natnre  of  the  work.  The  etching  changes  the 
surface  of  tho  stone,  raising  the  work  on  it  to  a 
degree  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
writing  or  drawing,  which  has  Iteen  effected  by 
greasy  iuk  or  chalk,  remains  protected  from  the 
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of  the  acid,  and  those  protected  {larte 
retain  the  natural  property  of  the  8 tone,  which 
is  the  qualification  of  receiving  printing-ink ;  ami, 
when  the  printer  wete  the  stone  before  applying 
the  inking-rotler,  the  water  enters  only  those  parts 
of  the  stone  which  have  been  affected  by  the  acid, 
while  the  ink  adheres  only  to  those  ]»arte,  how- 
ever line,  on  which  the  acid  could  not  ojierate,  owing 
to  the  unctuous  couqioaition  of  the  ink  or  chalk  with 
which  the  drawing  or  writing  has  been  done,  and 


which,  being  greasy,  reject*  the  water.  Thus  it  is 
called  chemical  printing. 

The  cJicntieal  ink,  for  tcritings  and  draicings  in  line, 
is  composed  of  2  parte  of  white  wax,  2  shell  lac,  1 
hard  fk>Aii,  J  tallow,  \  carlionate  of  soda,  and  1  of 
powdered  lamp,  or  better,  Paris  black.  The  chemical 
chalk  (crayon)  is  made  of  3  parte  of  white  wax,  2 
hard  soap,  1  shell-lac,  I,  'drojw  of'  mastic,  1  tallow, 
4  old  lard.  \  Venetian  turpentine,  \  Brunswick  black, 
4  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1 J  of  Paris  black,  properly 
melted  and  hurucd  together. 

When  tlie  drawing  or  writing  with  ini  on  a  polished 
stone  is  completed,  the  etching  is  proceeded  with, 
and  a  portion  of  the  etching  composition  allowed  to 
dry  on  the  stone.  The  printer  then  adjusts  his  Btone 
in  the  prxtu,  washes  oft  the  dried  gum,  removes  the 
whole  drawing  or  writing  with  turjientine,  wets 
the  atone  with  a  sponge  or  damping  canvas,  then 
applies  his  roller  containing  the  printing  ink,  and 
rolls  it  several  times  over  the  stone  till  the  lines 
appear  again.  When  sufficient  iuk  has  been  applied 
to  the  lines,  the  j»apcr  is  laid  on  the  stone,  drawn 
through  the  press,  and  the  impression  effected. 
The  damping  and  inking  of  the  stone  are  renewed 
for  every  impression. 

i'/otlkiirawings  are  done  on  the  grained  stone  with 
the  chemical  chalk,  with  the  .stump  and  scraper,  and 
sharp  lines  with  iuk ;  so  that,  if  boldly  and  syste- 
matically treated,  by  giving  the  effect  first,  aud 
detail  afterwards,  there  will  be  produced  richness 
and  softness  of  ap|>earance  and  freedom  of  mani- 
pulation, and  a  great  many  impressions  will  be 
yielded. 

Tinted  drawing*,  chromo-lithograplty,  and  coloured 
maps  require  as  many  stones — grained  or  polished, 
as  the  case  may  be— as  there  are  various  tints  or 
colours,  one  stone  being  printed  after  the  other, 
and  so  fitted  and  blended  together  as  to  produce, 
when  complete,  the  effect  desired. 

Great  Britain  is  famed  for  teritings,  plans,  and 
drawings,  done  with  transparent  quills,  steel-pens, 
and  small  camel-hair  brushes,  on  ytllow  transfer 
ptiper,  prepared  as  follows :  1  part  l>est  flake-white, 
1  isinglass  or  gelatine,  with  a  little  gamboge  to 
give  it  colour,  are  dissolved  in  water  over  a  slow 
fire,  then  sifted  through  double  muslin,  and  spread 
on  re,  in  a  »>ry  warm  ka.tr,  with  a  large,  flat  camel- 
hair  brush  on  one  side  of  good-sized,  smooth, 
thin  paj«er,  which,  when  dry,  requires  to  be  passed 
frequently  over  a  heated  stone,  through  the  press. 
The  iia|>er  being  drawn  or  written  upon  with  litho- 
graphic ink,  is,  when  finished,  put  for  a  few  minutes 
between  damp  blotting-paper ;  a  warmed  stone  is 
put  in  the  press,  the  sheet  is  placed  with  the 
coated  side  iq»on  it,  and  then  passed  several  times 
through  the  press;  the  back  of  the  paper,  now 
adhering  to  the  stone,  is  then  sponged  witn  water; 
the  stone  is  turned,  aud  passed  several  times  again 
through  the  press  in  the  np|toeite  direction,  after 
which  the  sheet  is  softened  with  water,  and  rublied 
with  the  fingers  until  it  can  lie  easily  removed  from 
the  stone.  Some  gum  is  then  put  ujion  it,  and  a 
linen  rag,  dipped  in  printing-ink,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  water,  passed  in  all  directions  over  the 
lines  till  they  appear  black  and  clean.  The  Btone 
is  then  allowed  to  cool  inked  up  with  the  roller, 


then  very  slightly  etched,  and,  after  being  cleaned, 
is  ready  for  use. 

Authograpliy  is  the  name  given  to  a  writing  or 
drawing  done  with  the  chemical  ink  on  one  side  of 
any  plain — not  c<«itrd — pa|>er,  for  example,  bankers' 
circulars:  the  transfer  is  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  already  descritad,  with  the  difference,  that  the 
sheet,  when  hud  on  the  stone,  is  passed  only  once 
through  the  press. 

Transferring  of  any  teritings,  map*,  drawing*  in  line 
or  music,  dolor  on  copper,  steel,  and  parte r-plates,  and 
'  retransj  erring  of  any  line-work,  already  on  the  atone, 
form  a  very  inqiortant  part  of  lithography,  as  an 
!  unlimited  number  of  impressions  can  be  produced 
at  a  rery  uunhrate  expense  without  wearing  out  the 
original  plates  or  stones,  and  as  parte  of  various 
plates,  stones,  aud  letterpress  can  1m;  transferred  to, 
and  printed  from,  the  same  stone.  The  best  transfer- 
paper  fur  this  purpose  is  the  following  :  mix  3  parte 
of  shoemakers'  paste  (without  alum}  with  1  part  of 
best  ground  plaster  of  Paris,  a  little  dissolved  patent 
glue,  aud  m  >mc  tepid  water ;  strain  the  mixture  through 
double  muslin  in  a  common  jar,  and,  when  cooled, 
spread  it  with  a  large,  flat  camel-hair  brush  over 
half-sized  thickish  pai>er.  The  ink  for  taking  transfers 
is  a  composition  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  printing 
varnish,  \^  parts  of  tallow,  3  hrown  hard  Boap,  4 
brown  wax.  u  shell-lac,  5  black  pitch,  aud  2J  parte 
of  powdered  lampblack.  The  various  ingredients 
are  melted  for  2.>  minutes,  and  tire  set  to  the  moss 
for  other  lo  minutes— afterwards  formed  in  sticks. 
When  the  impressions  have  been  made  on  this  coated 


n  invasions 

\  pajier  with  thii  transfer-ink,  the  transfer 
[  plisbed  on  the  stone  as  already  described. 

With  regard  to  engraving  aud  ttehing  on  stone, 
!  plioto-lithography.  the  application  of  electrolymng  to 
'  lithograph  ij ,  the  working  of  the  ruling-machine  for 
'  skies  and  ornamente,  the  lilhogi-aphic  steam-press, 
Ac.,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works 
treating  on  Lithography. 

It  may  not  lie  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  in  the 
field  of  lithography  Germany  occupies  the  first  place 
for  careful  execution,  France  for  rir»  ami  artistic  effect, 
Britain  for  transferring,  tint-printing,  and  chromo- 
printing. 

iStrixner,  Hohe,  HaufsUUigl,  Piloty,  I/Oehle,  Locillot, 
Auer,  Leon  Noel,  Mouilleron,  Eugelmann,  Salts  tier, 
<  alainc.  Lasalle,  Haghe,  Ghomar,  HullmandeL  Day, 
llanhart.  Brooks,  Lemereier,  may  be  mentioned, 
from  among  many  others,  who  have  helped  to 
jwrfect  lithography. 

LITHO'LOGY  {lithot,  a  stone)  is  that  division 
of  geology  which  considers  the  constitution  and 
etructure  of  rocks,  apart  from  their  relations  in  tunc 
or  position  to  each  other.    See  GEOLOOY. 

LITHOMARGK,  an  earthy  mineral,  sometimes 
called  Mountain  Marrow  (Ger.  Steinmark),  consist- 
ing chieily  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  various  colouring  substances.  It  is  soft,  greasy 
to  the  touch,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue. 
It  is  generally  white,  yellow,  or  red,  often  exhibiting 
very  beautiful  colours.  It  is  found  in  Germany, 
Russia,  Ac,  also  in  tho  tin-mines  of  Redruth  in 
Cornwall 

LITHONTRI'PTICS  (from  the  Greek  word* 
Uthos,  a  stone,  and  iribo,  I  wear  out)  is  the  term 
which  is  applied  to  those  remedies  which,  whether 
taken  by  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  tho  bladder, 
act  as  solvents  for  the  stone. 

Various  medicines  have  at  different  times  been 
recommended  and  employed  as  solvents  for  the 
stone.  Rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  lime  water 
and  soap,  when  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantities, 
had  a  high  reputation  as  solvents  for  urinary  calculi 
These  were  the  only  active  ingredients  in  Miss 
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Stephens'*  Receipt  for  the  Stone  and  Orarel,  which 
wu  reported  on  so  favourably  by  a  committee  of 
professional  men.  that  parliament,  in  1739,  purchased 
the  secret  for  £SO0O.  The  treatment  doubtless 
afforded  relief;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
calculus  was  actually  dissolved,  for  in  the  bladder 
of  each  of  the  four  i»crsoas  whose  cure  was  certified 
in  the  re|K)rt,  the  stone  was  found  after  death  I 
At  present,  no  sulmtance,  which,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  has  the  jtower  of  dissolving  calculi,  is 
kuown  ;  but  as  Dr  Prout  remarks  in  his  well-known 
treatise,  On  thr  Satxire  and  Trmtmrnt  of  Stomarh 
and  Urinary  Dinrn*'*,  remedies  of  thin  class  are  to 
be  sought  '  among  liarmlc&s  and  un  irritating  com- 
pounds,  the  elements  of  which  are  so  associated  as 
to  act  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  calculous 
ingredients,  both  as  alkalies  and  anils.'  Solutions 
of  the  super-earl  >onated  alkalies  containing  a  great 
cx<f*sof  carbonic  acid —  as,  for  example,  the  natural 
mineral  waters  of  Vichy  —approach  most  nearly  to 
what  is  required.  The  relief  which,  in  many 
instances,  has  followed  the  administration  by  the 
mouth  of  substances  supjioscd  to  be  lithontnptics, 
has  l>een  derived  not  from  the  solution  of  the 
calculi,  but  from  the  diminution  of  pain  and  irritation 
in  the  bladder. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  success  has  been 
obtained  by  the  direct  inp-ction  of  solvents  into  the 
bladder,  especially  when  the  nature  of  the  calculus 
is  sus|»ected  ;  weak  alkaline  solutions  having  anjKir- 
ently  caused  the  disapj icarance  of  uric  acid  calculi, 
while  phosphatic  calculi  have  unquestionably  been 
dissolved  by  the  injection  of  very  weak  acid  solu- 
tions. It  is  rejxjrted  that  a  weak  galvanic  current 
has  Ix-en  recently  found  successful  in  the  hands  of 
an  Italian  surgeon. 

LITHOPHA'GIDi«  (Gr.  stone-eaters),  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  molluscs  which  bore  holes 
for  their  own  residence  in  rocks.   See  Piiolah. 

LI'THOPHANE  (dr.  pfutnos,  clear,  transparent), 
a  peculiar  style  of  ornamental  porcelain  chiefly 
adapted  to  lamps  and  other  traus]«areiiciefl  ;  it  con- 
sists of  pretty  pictures  |>rodueod  on  thin  sheets  of 
white  |»orce1ain  by  stamping  the  jiorcelain,  whilst 
■till  soft,  with  raised  plaster-of-Paris  casts  of  the 
pictures  intended  to  be  produced.  By  this  means, 
an  intaglio  impression  is  obtained ;  and  when  the 
sheet  of  jiorcelain  has  l»een  hardened  by  tire,  the 
impression  gives  a  picture,  owing  to  the  trans- 
parency of  the  porcelain,  which  has  the  lights  and 
shadows  correctly  shewn,  if  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  Lithophane  picture*  are  common  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  art  has  lieen  more  favourably 
received  than  in  France,  its  native  country.  They 
are  usually  employed  to  form  the  sides  of  orna- 
mental lamps  and  lanterns,  and  are  sometimes 
inserted  iu  decorative  windowa 

LITHOTOMY  ((Jr.  lUhog,  a  stone;  tdml,  the  act 
of  cutting),  the  technical  uame  for  the  surgical 
operation  popularly  called  cutting  for  tlie  tttane. 

As  most  of  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
(which  are  noticed  in  the  article  Call-ills)  may  l>e 
simulated  by  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
adjacent  )«arts,  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional 
evidence  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
before  resorting  to  so  serious  an  o|>eration  as 
lithotomy.  This  evidence  in  afforded  by  mjundinn 
the  patient— a  simple  preliminary  operation,  which 
consists  in  introducing  into  the  bladder,  through 
th<-  natural  urinary  |wasage  (the  urethra),  a  metallic 
instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  stone  can  be 
plainly  felt  and  heanL 

Lithotomy  has  Wn  performed  in  various  ways  at 
different  times.  The  earliest  form  tif  lithotomy  is 
known  as  cutting  on  the  'jrij*,  or  L'eUtu*  method.  It 


received  the  former  name  from  the  stone,  after  lieing 
fixed  bv  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  the  anus, 
being  directly  cut  upon  and  extracted  ;  and  the 
latter,  from  its  having  been  first  dcscrilied,  so  far 
as  is  now  known,  by  Celsus,  although  it  had  prob- 
ably l»reii  practised  from  time  immemorial.  At  a 
later  jieriod,  this  operation  received  from  Marinriua 
the  name  of  the  apparatus  minor  (from  a  knife  und 
hook  lieing  the  only  instruments  used),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  his  own  method,  which  he  called  the 
apparatus  major,  from  the  numerous  instrument*  he 
employed.  The  Afarinn  m*-tho<l  was  founded  on  the 
erroneous  idea  that  wound*  of  membranous  parte 
would  not  heal,  while  their  dilatation  was  compar- 
atively harmless.  The  object  was  te  do  as  little  as 
{Kwsible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  p>s<>ildc 
with  dilating  instruments  ;  and  the  necessary  result 
wa*  laceration  and  such  other  severe  injury,  that  this 
l>ecame  one  of  the  most  fatal  oj*>rations  in  surgery. 
Nevertheless,  it  wa*  the  operation  mainly  in  vogue 
for  nearly  200  years,  till  Frfcre  Jariues,  n  1697,  intro- 
duced what  is  essentially  the  method  now  in  use. 

The  lateral  operation,  so  called  from  the  lateral 
direction  in  which  the  incision  is  made  into  tho 
neck  of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
rectum,  is  that  which,  with  varioiiB  minor  modifica- 
tions, is  almost  universally  employed  at  the  present 
day.  Frfcrc  Jaques,  a  priest,  seems  to  have  learned 
the  method  from  a  provincial  surgeon  named  Pierre 
France,  and  to  have  practised  it  with  much  success  ; 
and,  in  1697,  he  came  to  Pari*  in  order  to  make  it 
publicly  known.  The  advantage  of  this  operation, 
by  which  a  free  opening,  sufficiently  large  for  the 
extraction  of  a  stone,  can  be  made  into  the  bladder 
without  laceration  of  the  part*  or  injury  to  tho 
rectum,  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  leading 
surgeons  of  the  time,  and  the  Marian  process  was  at 
once  universally  given  up 

We  can  only  very  briefly  indicate  the  leading 
steps  of  the  oiieration.  The  patient  being  laid  on 
the  table,  ami  chloroform  lieing  administered,  an 
instrument  termed  a  curved  staff,  with  a  deep 
groove,  i*  {>a«8ed  into  the  bladder.  An  incision  ia 
then  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  mesial  line,  about 
an  inch  and  three-quarter*  in  front  of  the  anus,  and 
extending  downwards  to  midway  lietwccn  the  amis 
and  the  tulierosity  of  the  left  ischium.  The  incision 
should  be  sufficiently  deep  for  the  operator,  on 
introducing  a  finger  of  the  left  hand,  t<>  feel  the 
groove  of  the  staff.  The  knife,  directed  by  thia 
finger,  iB  now  fixed  in  the  groove,  and  sliding  along 
it  towards  the  bladder,  divides  the  membranous 
jsirtion  of  the  urethra  the  edge  of  the  prostate, 
anci  the  neck  of  the  Madder.  The  knife  is  now 
withdrawn,  as  also  is  the  staff,  and  the  surgeon 
introduces  the  forcejia  over  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand  into  the  bladder,  feel*  for  the  stone,  and 
draws  it  out 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cuter  into  any  of  the  detail* 
of  the  after-treatment.  At  first,  the  urine  escapes 
through  the  wound,  but  in  favourable  ease*  it  is 
voided  by  the  natural  passage  in  a  week,  and  the 
wound  heals  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

From  the  shortness  of  the  female  urethra  and  tho 
extent  to  which  it  c;in  be  dilated,  and.  additionally, 
from  the  comparative  rarity  of  calculous  affections 
in  women,  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  male  sex. 

The  danger  of  the  o|»eration  seems  to  vary  with 
the  age  of  the  patient  Out  of  186  cases  collected 
by  Mr  Hutchinson  of  the  I>>mion  Hospital.  l."~  were 
under  the  age  of  20,  and  of  these,  12.'*.  or  marly  90 
|ier  cent,  recovered  ;  while  of  the  49  who  wen-  over 
20  years  of  age,  26,  or  more  than  53  j»er  cent.  died. 

LITHOTRITY  <(5r.  stone-crushing),  the  surgical 
operation  of  breaking  up  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into 
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mth  kokvII  fragments  that  they  may  readily  lie  |  LITMUS  is  a  well-known  colouring  matter, 
esp  by  the  urethra.  Although  the  imttortancc  j  which  is  obtained  from  several  lichens,  but  chiefly 
of  e±rb  an  operation  has  been  recognised  from  the  from  Lecninmt  taiiaira.  The  lichens  are  powdered 
ear!:* -st  tune,  a  French  surgeon,  Civiale,  who  com-  ;  and  digested  with  animoniacal  fluids  (urine,  for 
ct-ti-.vl  his  researched  in  1S17,  but  did  not  perform  '  exatnnlc)  till  they  undergo  decouipwitioti.  Alum, 
oj«  first  operation  till  the  beginning  of  1824,  is  eutitled   potash,  and  lime  are  then  added,  aud  the  mixture  is 

allowed  to  stand  till  the  maximum  decree  of  colour 
is  oliscrved.  Sand  and  chalk  arc  added,  t<>  give  a  due 
degree  of  solidity,  and  the  mass  is  then  dried  in  cubes, 
and  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  changes  which  ensue  is  not  altogether  known  ;  it 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  pigment  is  originally 
ml,  and  that  it  only  Incomes  blue  on  the  addition 
of  alkalies  or  of  lime.  This  blue  colour  is  again 
changed  into  a  red,  on  the  addition  of  a  free  acid. 

The  use  of  litinus-])a]ter  and  tincture  of  litmus 
for  the  puqxitM*  of  detecting  the  acidity  of  fluids, 
Ac,  is  known  to  every  student  of  chemistry.  See 

TkST-1'AI'F.R.S. 


U»  i«  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  lithotrity.  The 
irctrumeut  by  which  the  disintegration  of  the  stone 
B  tf-eted,  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
cath^t.T  or  sound  into  the  bladder,  and,  after  catch- 
mz  the  stone,  either  bores,  hammers,  or  crushes  it  to 


pure.*. 

1'rushmg  in  now  generally  preferred,  the  stone 
ben.'  grw]*-d  by  the  blades  of  the  instrument  shewn 
in  the  figure,  one  blade  acting  on  the 
other  by  means  of  a  screw. 

The  pri»ce*s  seems,  at  first  sight,  so 
safe,  as  eomiKired  with  the  oj»eratkin  of 
lithotomy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish those  cases  in  which  it  may  be 


LITRE,  the  unit  of  the  present  French  measures 
resorted  to,  and  those  in  which  it  is  0f  capaeity,  both  dry  and  liquid.  It  is  the  volume 
contra- indicated.    It  may  he  resorted  to  0f  a  cubic  decimetre  (sec  MfcntK),  and  is  equal  to 

0-2200967  British  iiu| serial  gallon.  It  is  subdivided 
decimally  into  the  dic'dlttf,  cfiililitii,  and  utillititre 
(res|>ectively  ^th,  1l,th,  and  1  <,V. «tli  of  a  litre). 
Teu  litres  are  a  tlrraltirt ;  100,  a  hrcluliln  ;  1000,  a 
kilolitre.  The  hectolitre  is  the  common  measure 
for  grain,  ami  is  equal  to  0-34390(111  British  imperial 
quarter,  or  nearly  2]  imperial  bushels. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a  village  of  New  York,  United 
State*  of  America,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  !M  miles 


p4  when  the  patient  is  an  adult,  and  the 
urethra  full-sized  and  healthy,  so  as 
£5  freely  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  when  the  prostate  is  not  much 
enlarged,  which  is  very  often  the  case 
in  obi  men,  aud  when  the  bladder  is 
not  thickened  or  very  irritable  :  while 
it  must  be  avoided  in  children,  in 
oouAequence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
urethra ;  when  there  is  great  irritation 
and  thickeni 
there  is 

state,  which  hinders  the  manipulation  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  escape  of  the 
s>>^>    broken  fragments  of 
frtoiie  is  of  Urge  size 
diameter  than  two  inches  ;  and  when  there- 
to liclieve  that  the  concretion  is  a  mulberry 
as.  which,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  cannot 
y  be  broken.     Great  care  must  lie  taken  that 

frag- 
fresh 


if 

calc 
ran 

B"  frairment  remains  in  the  bladder,  as  such 
Dent*  are  almost  sure  to  form  the  nuclei  of 


?n  there  is  great  irritation  north.west  o{  Au,HUyt  on  th(.  HUt)  „f  the  Erie  CanaL 
ng  of  the  bladder ■ ;  when  ,  mA  NtfW  york  llai,way-   The  Mohawk  here 

t  enlargement  ot  trie  pro- ,        ^  thr,        a  nnuailtic  defile  of  two  miles  in 
the  man.iH.lat.on  of  lenKtU,  with  7all«  of  forty-two  feet,  gi 
the  esca,*  of  the ,      *  r       f  ilU>  U  o  wooU( 

f  stone;  when  the >  j,^  m  &'c  The  village  has  i.i; 
,  as,  for  example,  of       ^£  neW8pa         an<l  m:iUufactulv 

tin  •  .inn  U'heii  There  1    .  .  ■    *.    _  


LITHU  A'NIA,  a  former  grand-duchy,  holding  of 
the  i-n.»wn  of  Poland,  which,  More  the  iiartitions 
of  that  c-ountry,  was  composed  of  three  groups  of 
territory  :  1.  L.  proper,  or  IJtiva,  which  formed  the 
iy>vernment»  of  Wilna  and  Troki  ;  2.  The  duchy 
•if  Samogitia ;  3.  Russian  L,  comprising  Polesie, 
Blvrk  Russia  or  Novogrodek,  White  Russia  or 
Minsk,  Meislav,  Witebsk,  Smolensk,  Polotsk,  and 
Pubsh  Livonia.  This  country  coutained  about 
135.<X>0  English  square  miles,  and  was  partitioned 
bet  w  ten  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  latter  receiving  i 
what  is  now  denominated  the  government  of  Gum-  1 
hitmen,  in  East  Prussia.  The  Lithuanian*,  a  race 
to  whom  belong  the  Letts  of  Livonia,  the  Count 
of  Courland,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  East 
Prussia,  are  proliably  a  Slavonic  people,  whose 
original  characteristics  have  been  much  modified 
by  time  and  the  intermixture  of  other  races. 
According  to  Latham,  the  Lithuanian  language 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Sanscrit  than  any  other 
Bemlier  of  the  Aryan  group. 

L  was  at  first  subject  to  Russia,  but  shook  off  the 
roke  about  the  end  of  the  12th  c,  and  liecame  an 
Independent  power.  Their  rulers,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Grand  Duke,  conquered  the  neighbouring 
RoAMan  provinces,  and  even  carried  their  ravages 
to  the  very  gates  of  Moscow.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
L.  Jagelloa,  was  in  1386  elected  king  of  Poland, 
and  issued  an  edict  of  union  I  jet  ween  the  two 
ewintries,  and  in  1569  the  two  were  declared  to 
be  one  country. 


length,  with  falls  of  fortv-two  feet,  givuig  water- 
ijower  to  four  {Kiper-milfa,  two  woollen  factories, 

no  churches, 
s  of  starch, 

shoes,  Ac,    Pop. ~in  18ti0,  5989. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  United 
States  of  America,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  300  miles  from  it*  mouth,  on 
the  first  lied  of  rocks  Itounding  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  contains  the  state  capitol,  an 
arsenal,  peuiteutiary,  and  five  churches.  Founded 
in  1820.    Pop.  in  1660,  3727. 

LITTLETON,  or  LYTTLETON,  Sir  Thomas,  a 
celebrated  English  jurist,  was  l>orn  early  in  the 
15th  c.  (the  exact  year  is  not  known),  studied 
-  it  is  thought  probable— at  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Henry  VI. 
appointed  him  steward  or  judge  of  the  Court  of  the 
Palace,  and  in  1455  king's  serjeant,  in  which  cajta- 
city  he  travelled  the  northern  circuit.  In  1466,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and  in  1475,  he  was  created  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  He  di.-d  August  23,  1481.  L.'a  lame  rests 
on  his  work  on  Tmure«,  which  was  originally  written 
in  Norman-French,  and  first  published  about  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  went  through  a  multitude  of 
editions.  The  first  translation  into  English  was 
made  in  1539,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred 
years  it  went  through  no  less  than  24  editions.  The 
changes  in  the  laws  relative  to  property  have  greatly 
diminished  its  value,  and  it  is  now  little  studied  by 
lawyers ;  yet  it  is  considered  a  mi»del  on  account 
of  the  clear  and  logical  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  handled. 

LI'TURGY  (Gr.  Mourgia,  a  public  service),  in 
general,  signifies  a  form  of  prayer  anil  ceremonial 
established  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  l»e  used  in 
the  public  services  of  the  church,  but  is  especially 
'  applied  to  that  used  in  the  celebration  and  adminis- 
!  tration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  very  earliest  historical 
i  records  of  Christianity  plainly  shew  that  such  forms 

lii 
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were  in  use  in  the  primitive  timed,  but  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  lor  a  considerable  period  they 
were  not  reduced  ti>  writing  ;  and  hence  even  those 
of  the  extant  liturgies  which  represent  the  earliest 
forma  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  if  not  ill 
the  substance  of  the  rite,  at  least  in  the  arrange- 
ment even  of  those  {tarts  which  are  common  to 
them  all.  A  theological  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  liturgy,  though,  of  course,  most  important  in 
«  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  most  interesting  for 
the  study  ot  Christian  antiquities,  would  lie  out  of 
place  in  a  popular  cyclopaedia.  The  liturgies  form 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  controver- 
sialists on  the  subject  of  the  real  presence  and  of 
the  eudiarisfie  sacrifice ;  but  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  various 
liturgies  now  extant,  and  of  their  connection  with 
the  various  ancient  Christian  communities,  whether 
of  the  Hast  or  of  the  West.  Liturgies  may,  indeed, 
best  1h>  distributed  into  two  classes,  those  of  the 
East,  and  those  of  the  West. 

1.  Oriental  IJturtjifjt.  -The  Oriental  liturgies  are  six 
in  mitnlier,  four  of  which  are  derived  from  the  great 
churches  in  which  they  were  used ;  the  fifth  from 
the  Armenian  Church,  which  early  formed  a  distinct 
liturgy  ;  and  the  sixth  from  the  great  Syrian  sect 
of  Nestorius,  by  which  the  liturgy  was  modified  to 
suit  its  owu  jieeuliar  tenets.  These  liturgies  are 
severally  known  as  the  liturgies  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Constantinople,  the 
Armenian  liturgy,  and  the  Ncstorian  liturgy.  The 
diversities  of  these  liturgies,  although  very  great  in 
appearance,  yet  can  hardly  l)e  said  to  Ik*  substantial. 
Certain  leading  parts  ore  common  to  them  all,  and 
are  found  in  all  without  substantial  variation  ;  but 
they  are  arranged  in  a  different  order,  and.  except 
in  the  form  of  the  eueharUtic  consecration,  the 
hymn  Trisagion,  and  a  few  other  details,  the  form 
of  words  is  often  entirely  dissimilar.  The  liturgy 
of  Jerusalem,  although  ascribed  to  St  James,  is 
of  uncertain  origin  ami  date  ;  nor  is  it  well  ascer- 
tained whether  its  original  language  was  Syriac  or 
Greek.  The  latter  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  now 
found,  and  the  present  liturgy  closely  corresponds 
in  the  main  with  that  which  formed  the  text  of 
St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  well-known  Mysta- 
gogical  Lectures,  The  liturgy  of  Antioch  exists 
in  Syriac,  but  it  is  evidently  only  a  free  translation 
of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  liturgy  of 
Alexandria  is  ascribed  to  St  Mark ;  but  the  existing 
liturgy  has  received  nuinVrless  additions  at  later 
dates,  and  has  lxvu  modified  by  l>oth  tho  great  sects 
of  this  patriarchate  to  suit  their  peculiar  doctrines. 
Several  other  liturgies  are  in  use  among  the  Copts, 
under  the  name  of  St  Basil,  St  Gregory,  and  St 
Cyril ;  and  the  Abyssinian  Christiana  have  no  fewer 
than  ten,  which  are  distinct,  at  least  in  name.  The 
church  of  Constantinople  has  two  different  liturgies, 
both  of  great  antimiity,  that  of  St  Hosil,  and  that  of 
St  Chrysustoin.  These,  however,  are  not  indiscrim- 
inately used,  each  being  employed  on  special  occa- 
sions or  on  certain  defined  festivals.  The  liturgy 
of  Constantinople  is  the  original  of  the  Slavonic 
liturgy,  which  is  used  in  the  Russinn  and  llusso-Greek 
Church,  and  in  its  various  branches.  The  Armenian 
liturgy  dates  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Armenia  under  Gregory  the  Illuminator.  It  is 
in  most  respects  derived  from  that  of  St  Chrvsostom. 
The  Nestorians  have  three  liturgies  —the  liturgy  of 
the  A  pjstles,  the  liturgy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueatia, 
and  the  liturgy  of  Nestoriua.  These,  however,  are 
all  combined  into  one,  each  being  assigned  to  a 
particidar  season,  or  used  on  special  occasions.  The 
language  of  all  is  Syriac. 

2.  }ff«Urn  Lituri/ir*.—  The  liturgies  of  the  West 
present  much  less  variety,  and  indeed  are  all  derived 


either  from  the  eastern  liturgies  or  from  a  common 
source.  The  Catholic  liturgies  may  l>e  reduce*!  to 
four  the  Roman,  the  Milane-*.'  or  Anibrosian,  tho 
Gothic  or  Mozarabic,  and  the  Gallic  liturgies.  The 
oldest  forms  of  the  Roman  liturgy  are  to  l>c  found 
in  three  so-called  Kacramentarics — that  of  Ix-o,  that 
of  Gelasius,  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  It  i* 
the  last  that  has  left  its  impress  most  clearly  on 
the  modern  Roman  missal,  which  was  brought  to 
its  present  shape  by  a  commission  ordered  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  after  a  careful  revision  and  colla- 
tion of  all  the  liturgical  forms  in  use  in  the  West  in 
the  Kith  century.  The  first  revision  took  place  under 
l'ius  V.,  and  two  subsequent  revisions  were  made 
by  Urban  VIII.  and  Clement  VIII.  The  Anibmsian 
liturgy  is  used  only  in  the  diocese  of  Milan,  and  ia 
popularly  traced  to  St  Ambrose,  It  bears  a  elo«c 
analogy  to  the  Roman  liturgy,  but  it  lias  many 
peculiarities,  some  of  which  are  highly  interesting, 
as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  details  of  Christian 
worship.  Its  ceremonial,  which  is  olwserved  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  is  in  some 
parts  highly  striking  and  characteristic.  The  Gothic 
or  Mozaruhic  is  of  still  more  limited  use,  being  now 
j  confined  to  a  single  cha|>el  at  Toledo,  founded  aud 
;  endowed  for  the  puri-ose  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Ximeiies.  It  is  the  old  liturgy  of  the  Gothic  Church 
of  Spain  ;  and  after  the  infusion  of  the  Arabic 
element,  which  followed  the  Moorish  invasion,  it 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Mozarabic,  a  word  of 
disputed  etymology.  This  liturgy  is  certainly  of 
Oriental  origin ;  but  its  history,  and  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  introduction  into  Spain,  have 
furnished  matter  for  much  speculation.  Some  porta 
of  the  rite  arc  exceedingly  curious,  eajH-cially  th«>ae 
which  accompany  the  breaking  of  the  host  The 
Calliean  liturgy  has  no  precise,  modern  representa- 
tive, and  is  only  known  from  ancient  forms,  more  or 
less  complete,  which  have  been  edited  by  Mahilhm, 
and  recently  by  Mone.  The  older  Gallicau  forms 
besjieak  an  Oriental  origin,  and  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  Christian  colony  which  settled  at 
Marseille,  Lyon,  and  the  other  churches  of  the 
south.  The  later  forms  approximate  more  to  the 
Roman.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  more  modem  missals  in  use  in 
several  of  the  French  dioceses,  which  do  not  differ 
from  the  Roman  except  in  minor  details,  and  most 
of  which  have  now  been  displaced  by  the  Roman 
missal.  Of  Protestant  communities,  the  Anglican 
Church  alone  professes  to  follow  the  ancient  litur- 
gical forms  (see  Common  Pkaykr,  Rook  oh.  See 
Rcnandot's  Orieittulium  fAluryiarmn  Co/ot'.o,  1740, 
2  vols. ;  Assemanni's  BiUio'lu-ca  Oru.ntalis;  Palmers 
Aiili'/nHifM  of  the  Emjti*h  Liturgy  ;  Iiinterim's 
Ihnkwi'irdiyktitrn  dtr  Chr'nt- K '  atholischcn  Kiixhe. 

LI  TURGY,  Jkwish,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a 
ritual  of  lixed  prayers,  chiefly  for  public  worship. 
The  Mosaic  records  contain  an  ordinance  respecting 
the  'confession  of  sins'  (Lev.  v.  5;  xvi.  21),  with- 
out, however,  prescribing  a  distinct  form  for  the 
purpose.  Three  formulas  only  are  fixed— the  bene- 
diction of  the  priests  (Num.  vL  24  —  2G),  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  on  the  occasiou  of  the  first  offering 
(Deut.  xxvi.  5—10),  and  that  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  offering  up  of  the  third  year's  tithe, 
tieginning :  *  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed 
tilings  out  of  my  house'  <ib.  13  15).  Although 
prayers  are  often  mentioned  Wfore  the  Exile,  yet 
they  do  not  seem,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned,  to 
have  lieen  introduced  as  yet  as  a  regular  element 
into  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  Mings  of  the 
Levitea  (I  Chr.  xvi.  4;  xxiiL  3),  and  occasional 
prayers,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms,  or 
like  that  of  Solomon  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Temple,  are  all  we  find  recorded.   Private  devotion* 
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(cf.  1  Kings,  viii.  30,  Ac.  ;  Is.  i.  15),  |  a  mosaic  of  the  most  original  and  fantastic,  often 
y  one  prayed  when  his  heart  prompted  hini  ]  grand  and  brilliant,  and  often  obscure  and  feeble 
x»  tht  wonts  inspired  by  bis  joy  or  sorrow.  Not  kind;  and  the  pure  Hebrew  in  many  cases  made 
c*ri-jrr  the  tune  c)f  Daniel  is  a  fixed  institution  of  ;  room  for  a  corrupt  Chaldce.  We  can  only  point 
ttir»  ilauly  prayers  meutione<l  (Dan.  vi.  11).  The  ,  out  here  the  two  chief  groups  of  religion*  p>etry 
task  of  compiling  a  liturgy  proper,  ami  of  fixing  .  -  -viz.,  the  Arabic  on  the  one,  and  the  French- 
t>m>-s  and  seasons  of  prayer,  was  probably  first  German  school   on   the  other  hand     The  most 

eminent  representative  of  the  Pajtanic  age  (ending 
c    1  KM))   is    Elcazar   Biribi   Kalir.     Among  the 
of  liturgical  jmetry  1ms  clustered,   most  celebrate!  \«»_'bs  in  his  manner  are  Meshu- 
arv   distinctly   discernible —the  one.  the   Sfiewa/t,  I  lam  b.  Kalonymos  of  I,ucca,  Solomon  b.  Jelmda 
Hear.  Israel  &c.rl,  being  a  collection  of  the  three  |  of  Babylon,  R.  Girson,  Elia  b.  Mcnalu-m  of  Mans, 
bir>hril  pieces  (Deut  vL  4  -  9  ;  xi.  13    21  ;  Num.  j  Benjamin  b.  Serach,  Jacob  Zom  Klein,  Eliezcr  b. 
xv.  37—41)  exnre*sive  of  the  unity  of  God  and  i  Samuel,  Kalonymoa  b.    Moses,   Solomon  lsaaki. 
tbe  tn«  mory  of  His  goveniment  over  Israel,  strung  '  Uf  exclusively  Spanish  jx>ets  of  this  period  the 


c*o-iertak,-n  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
Twy.  chief  groups  around  which,  as  time  wore  on. 


S. rather  without  any  extraneous  addition;  the 
*w»&«L  the  T'kllah,  or  Prayer,  by  way  of  eminence 
,*.kpte.i  into  IfJam  as  SaJarat,  Sur.  iL  40 ;  cf.  v. 
13  <.  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  supplications 


most  brilliant  are— Jehuda  Halevi,  Solomon  l>cn 
Gabirol,  Josef  ibn  Abitur,  Isaac  ibn  Giat,  Abra- 
ham ibu  Esra,  Mose  b.  Nachman.  Ac,  When, 
however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  secret 


■» itij  a  hymnal  introduction  and  conclusion,  and  '.  doctrine  and  philosophy,  casuistry  and  dialectics, 


f.JJowvd  by  the  priestly  hlessiug.  The  siugle  jx»r- 
torn*  of  this  prayer  gradually  increased  to  eighteen. 


became  the  jMiramonnt  study,  the  cultivation  of  the 
hit  became  neglected,  ami  but  few,  and  for  the 


and  the  prayer  itself  received  the  name  Shftwiiia/t  1  most  part  insigniticant,  are  the  writers  of  liturgical 
E*rr  i  Eighteen).    The  first  additions  to  the  ShrmaJt   pieces  from  this  time  downwards. 

According  to  the  different  countries,  the  order 
and  even  the  contents  of  the  cycle  differed  since 
not  all  liturgical  pieces  had  been  incorporated 
uniformly.    We  have  thus — to  name  a  few  out  of 


the  introductory  thanksgiving  for  the 
day.  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  that 
♦very  supplication  must  be  preceded  by  a  prayer 
df  thanks,  called  Jovr  (Creator  of   Light,  &c). 


to  which  were  joined  the  three  Holies  (Ofan),  and  man}' — the  rituals  of  Germany  (Poland),  of  France, 
the  application  for  spiritual  enlightening  in  the  !  Sjiain,  and  Portugal  (Scfardim),  Italy  (Home),  the 
dinne  law  (Ahaba).  Between  the  Shemah  and  the  levant  (Komagna),  and  even  of  some  sj)eeial  towns, 
Tetillah  wan  inserted  the  Grulalt  (Liberation),  or .  like  Avignon,  Carpcntras,  Montpellier.    The  rituals 

li,  Ornn,  Morocco,  kc) 
Judrco-Chineac  liturgy. 


prawe  for  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt  [  of  Barbary  (Algiers,  Tripoli,  Ornn,  Morocco,  Ac.) 
aad  the  con-tan t  watching  of  providence.  A  AW-  are  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Judwo-Chinesc  liturgy, 
<t*h  iSanctttication),  ami  certain  psalms,  seem  to  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  consist*  only  of 


bare  concluded  the  service  of  that  ]>eriod.  This 
was  the  order  of  the  Shaluirith,  or  morning  prayer  ; 
and  very  similar  to  this  was  the  Maarib,  or  evening 
prayer ;  while  in  the  Minha,  or  afternoon  prayer, 
the  >b*.n»ah  ww  omitted.  On  new  moons.  Sabbath 
awl  feast  days,  the  general  order  was  the  same  as 
on  wrvk  day* ;  but  since  the  festive  joy  was  to 
overrule  all  individual  sorrow  and  supplication,  the 
ixu-rruediate  portion  of  the  Tetillak  was  changed 
acojrding  to  the  special  significance  and  the 
m-n>  >riea  of  the  day  of  the  »jlemnity,  and  addi- 
tional prayers  were  introduced  for  these  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  corresj>onding  to  tho  a<lditional 
sacrifice  in  the  temple,  aud  varying  according  to 
the  special  solemnity  of  the  day  {tfusmtf,  AWAiA. 
Ad  The  first  compilation  of  a  liturgy  is  recorded 
of  Amram  Gaon  (870—880  A.  i>.) ;  the  first  that 
ha*  survived  is  that  of  Saadja  Gaon  (d.  942  A.  D.). 
These  early  collections  of  prayers  generally  cou- 
tamt*d  also  compositions  from  the  hand   of  the 

compiler,  and  minor  additions,  such  as  ethical  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  died  about 
tracts,  almanacs,  ftc,  and  were  called  SuMurhn  970.  His  Ai<tapotlt»tu  treats  of  the  peri<xl  from 
(Orders.  Rituals),  embracing  the  whole  calendar  886  to  948.  He  wrote  also  De  Itrbus  Ottonit 
v<*r.  week-days  and  new  moons,  fasts  and  festivals.  !  Ma.jni  I mptratori*,  and  f)e  Lnjatione  (\,n*tnnlino- 
Liter,  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  week-day  |  fwUhtnd.  The  beat  editiou  of*  his  works  is  that 
ritual,  that  for  the  festivals  lieing  called  MurliM,r  m  the  third  volume  of  the  Monument*  litrmnn've 
<Cvd«».  Besides  these,  we  lind  the  S'Virh.th,  or  J  HiMorica  (Hanov.  1839).  Compare  Kopke,  l>c  Vita 
Penitential  Prayers ;  Kinoth,  or  Elegies ;  lloslnnal,*,  et  $crii>iii  Liutjn-andi  (Bert.  1842). 
cr  Hosannahs  (for  the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of      LIVADI'A.  the  name  given  under  the  Tnrkish 


pieces  from  the  Bible.  The  Jewish  liturgy  has,  in 
its  various  forms,  very  frequently  l»ecn  commented 
upon,  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
modern  language. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Liturgy  forms 
at  this  moment  the  centre  of  a  great  contest  within 
the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  •reformers'  of  more  or 
less  advanced  tendencies  are  intent  ujK>n  shortening 
the  prayers,  and  principally  ujton  abrogating  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  Piut,  as  "an  artilicial  excrescenco 
hurtful  to  true  devotion. 

LIUTPRAND.  or  LCITPRAND,  an  author  to 
whom  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  10th  c,  was  l>orn  in  Italy  nW.ut  the  year 
922.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  King  Hugo, 
aud  entered  into  the  service  of  hia  successor,  Beren- 
garius  ;  but  falling  iuto  disgrace-  at  court  about  955, 
resided  for  some  years  at  Frankfurt  on- the- Maine, 
followed  the  Emjieror  Otto  1.  to  Italy  in  9(51,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Cremona,  ami  afterwards  sent 


Tabernacles) ;  ami  Bakadtoth,  or  Special  Supplica 
Uoos,  chierlv  for  private  devotion. 

The  public  prayers  were  for  a  long  time  only 
said  by  the  public  reader  {(.'hamn,  Sheliach  ZMur), 
the  people  joining  in  silent  responses  and  aniens. 
Thiwe  readers  by  degrees —chiefly  from  the  10th 


regime  to  the  ancient  Hellas  (q.  v.)  or  Greece  (q.  v.) 
north  of  the  Morea. 

LIVADI'A  (ancient,  Ltbadna),  a  town  of  Greece, 
nomarehy  of  Attica  and  rUeotia,  is  situated  on  the 
little  stream  Hercyna,  altout  60  miles  north-west 


c-  introduced  occasional  prayers 
own,  over  and  alwve  those  use* 


Piutim)  of  their ,  °*  Athens,  and  three  miles  west  of  the  Copaic 
T  of   yore.     The  •  Like.    Pop.  5000.    Here  arc  the  famous  cave  and 
were  taken  from  Halacha  (q.  v.)  as  well  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  the  fountains  of  Lethe 
m  Haggada  (q.  v.) ;  religious  doctrine,  history,  Mnemosyne. 

angelology,  and  mysticism,  intersiiersed  with      LIVER,  The,  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body ; 

*  put  together  like  |  it  weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds,  and 
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about  twelve  inches  from  side  to  side,  anil  six  or 
seven  inches  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  bonier. 
It  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and 
readies  nver  to  the  left ;  being  thick  and  indented 
beliitid,  where  it  crosses  the  convex  bodies  of  the 
vertebra: ;  convex  on  its  upper  surface,  where  it  lies 
in  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  concave 
below,  where  it  rests  against  the  stomach,  colon, 
and  right  kidney.  This  lower  surface  presents  a 
fissure  dividing  the  organ  into  a  right  and  a  left 
1o1k>. 

The  liver  is  retained  in  its  position  by  five  liga- 
Besidos  the  right  and  left  lobe,  there  are 


The  Liver : 

A,  right  lobe  :  It,  left  lota:  a,  depression  for  colon  :  b,  depres- 
sion for  right  kidney  snd  capsule  ;  ee,  coronary  ligament, 
inferior  layer ;  dd,  surface  uncovered  by  pcritom  urn  ;  e ,  pall- 
bladder  ;  ft,  luurc  for  gall-bladder  ;  <w.  trnn.ir.-rac  flasure  ; 
A,  lobiilua  quadratus;  •',  umbilical  rein;  j,  hepntie  duct; 
k,  hci«tic  nrtery  ;  I.  ductus  venous  ;  «a>a»,  flasure  for  duetua 
*en«i»u»;  n,  vi-na  portr;  o,  lobulus  caudutun  ;  p.  tobuliia 
Spircl.i ;  u.  inferior  vena  cava ;  r,  Manure  for  Inferior  vena 
cava  ;  tt,  lon«itudinal  fissure. 

three  smaller  lol>es.  The  great  bulk  of  the  organ 
is,  however,  made  up  of  the  right  lol»e,  which  is  six 
times  as  large  as  the  left. 

The  vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery, 
which  comes  off  from  the  (\eliac  Axis  (q.  v.),  aud 
supplies  the  organ  with  nutrient  blood  ;  the  Portal 
Vein,  which  conveys  to  the  liver  the  venous  blood 
of  the  intestines,  spleen,  ami  stomach,  and  from 
which  (after  the  vessel  has  ramified  like  an  artery) 
the  bile  is  secreted  ;*  the  hepatic  veins,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  liver  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava  ;  the  heitatie  duct,  which  carries  off  the 
bile  from  the  liver  ;  and  the  lymphatics. 

The  liver.  l>oth  on  its  surface  and  internally,  is  of 
a  dark  reddish  tint,  which  is  so  well  known  that 
the  term  iinr  coloured  is  universally  recognised. 
The  substance  of  the  organ  is  com|«osed  of  lobules 
held  together  by  extremely  fine  areolar  tissne,  and 
ramifications  of  the  minute  branches  of  the  various 
hepatic  vessels.  Each  lobule  is  comimsed  of  a  mass 
of  hepatic  cells,  of  a  plexus  of  biliary  ducts,  of  a 
portal  plexuB  (from  the  contents  of  which  the  cells 
obtain  the  biliary  matters  that  are  found  in  their 
interior),  of  a  branch  of  the  heiMitic  vein,  ami 
of  minute  arteries.  The  exact  mode  in  which  the 
bile  formid  in  the  cells  makes  its  way  into  the 
origin  of  the  ducts,  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
The  niimlH-rless  minute  ducts  gradually  nm  into 
one  another,  until,  as  they  emerge  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  liver,  tbev  are  red  need  to  two  large 
trunks,  which  soon  unite  (see  lig.)  to  form  the 
hepatic  duct     Into  the  hejiatic  duct,  the  cystic 

•  Recent  investigations  throw  doubt  on  this  view, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  lielieving  that  the  bile  is 
secreted  from  the  capillaries  of  the  hciwtic  artery, 
while  the  portal  blood  contributes  the  material  from 
which  the  liver-sugar  or  glycogen  is  formed  or  secreted.  | 
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duct  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  (presently  to 
lie  described)  enters,  ami  the  two  combine  to  form 
the  common  duct  (Ductu*  com  muni*  chnln  lor/tun), 
which  ojiens  into  the  duodenum  (see  Ihr.EsTloy). 
This  common  excretory  duct  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  of 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  liver  has  Iseen 
studied  by  Dr  Beale,  who  finds  that  the  ori.'an  in 
health  contains  68'0  per  cent,  of  water,  and  .11 '4  jkt 
cent,  of  solid  constituents— of  which  3-8  are  fat,  4"7 
albumen,  while  the  rest  is  made  up  of  vessels,  an  Its, 
and  extractive  matters.  (In  the  diseased  condition 
known  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver -which,  by 
the  way,  is  artificially  induced  in  the  geese  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  Strasburg  Pie,  or 
p&tt  dc  fain  (J ran — the  fat  is  enormouslv  increased  ; 
in  one  remarkable  case  analysed  by  I>r  Beale,  it 
amounted  to  6o*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  organ.)  Sugar,  varying  in  amount  from  1  to 
2  per  cent,  is  also  found  ;  and  inosite,  uric  acid, 
oarcine,  xanthine,  and  leucine  usually  occur  in 
tracts. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  regarded  as  a  diver- 
ticulum or  offshoot  from  the  hejtatic  duct.  It 
has  somewhat  the  Bhapc  of  a  pear,  and  lies  in  a 
depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  Its 
use  seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  tho 
accumulation  of  the  bile,  when  its  flow  into  the 
intestine  is  interrupted,  as  it  is  always  found  full 
after  a  long  fast,  and  empty  when  digestion  is 
going  on.  That  the  gall-bladder  is  not  an  essential 
appendix  to  the  liver,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  absent  in  many  genera  of  mammals.  Thus,  it 
is  present  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  but  absent  in 
the  horse  and  many  other  herbivora. 

It  was  formerly  lielieved  that  the  liver  served 
merely  for  the  separation  of  the  biliary  secretion 
from  the  blood ;  but  there  is  now  abundant  evidence 
that  the  blood  itself  is  changed  by  its  means,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  this  gland  jtossesses  an 
atmlmilatiwj  as  well  as  a  depuratiuij  action.  Thus, 
the  albuminous  matter  contained  during  digestion 
in  the  blood  of  the  veins  which  pass  from  the  intes- 
tine to  the  jH>rtal  vein  (the  mesenteric  veins),  is  very 
different  from  the  albuminous  matter  contained  in 
the  hc|»atic  veins  ;  the  blood,  liefore  reaching  the 
liver,  containing  a  crude  albuminous  product,  while 
the  hepatic  veins  contain  only  true  blood-albumen. 
That  the  liver  possesses  an  assimilating  power  on 
albuminous  substances  is  also  shewn  by  the  cxjieri- 
meiits  of  Claude  Bernard,  who  found  that  if  a  solu- 
tion of  egg-albumen  be  injected  into  any  part  of 
the  systemic  circulation,  albumen  speedilv  appears 
dike  other  soluble  .substances  which  are  foreign  to 
the  body)  in  the  urine,  and  is  eliminated  as  an 
extraneous  matter;  but  if  it  be  injected  into  the 
portal  vein,  it  does  not  npjiear  in  the  urine,  but 
becomes  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  t  blood- 
albumen),  through  the  agency  of  the  liver.    It  is 
now  also  ktiown,  that  if  the  liver  does  not  secrete 
a  true  sugar,  as  Bernard  supjtosed,  it  at  all  events 
secretes  a  substance  closely  allied  to.  ami  rear  lily 
convertible  into  sugar  —  viz..  Glycogen  (q.  v.)- which 
must  Is?  regarded  as  a  respiratory  or  heat-forming 
food.   Further,  it  appears  from  Bernard's  researehes 
that  fatty  matters  are  elaborated  in  the  liver — the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  which  leave  the  liver 
containing  considerably  more  fat  than  that  of  the 
]>ortal  vein  which  enters  it.    Some  of  this  fat  is 
doubtless  burned  off  in  the  lungs  ;  but  if  a  deficient 
supply  should  lie  introduced  by  the  lacteals.  some 
of  it  would  doubtless  be  applied  to  the  formative 
proccs*es.     Lastly,  during  the  List  three  days  of 
incubation  of  the  chick,  the  liver  is  made  bright- 
yellow  by  the  absorption  of  the  yelk,  which  enters 
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the  branchea  of  the  portal  rein,  and  is  then  con- 
verts 1  partly  into  blixxl-cornumit^,  which  enter  the 
circulation,  and  partly  into  bile,  which  is  discharged 
into  the  intestine.  Hcucc,  there  is  distinct  evidence, 
from  several  points  of  view,  that  the  liver  is  an 
asuitni/atirt'j  organ.  The  depurating  action  of  this 
organ  is  exhibited  in  the  secretion  of  Bile  (q.  v.),  by 
which  the  hydro-carbonacoous  portion  of  the  effete 
matters  of  the  blood  is  removed,  just  as  tin;  nitro- 
genous portion  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The 
use  of  the  bile  in  the  digestive  process  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  article  DiuianoN. 

Our  limited  space  does  not  allow  of  our  noticing 
at  any  length  the  comparative  anatomy  of  this  im- 
port-ajit  gland,  which  first  shews  itseli  in  the  form 
of  yellowish-brown  cells  in  the  polypes,  and  gradu- 
ally  becomes  more  concentrated  and  develo|ied  in 
the  ••chinoderms,  annebdes,  nudobranchiate  gastero- 
poda, insects,  crustaceans,  air- breathing  molluscs, 
cephalo]K>ds.  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  ami  mammals. 
Till  we  arrive  at  the  vertebrated  classes,  it  consist* 
of  tuljefl  or  follicles  containing  cells,  which  stand  to 
them  in  the  relation  of  an  epithelium,  and  its  struc- 
ture is  easily  made  out ;  but  when,  as  in  the  vcrte- 
brata,  it  is  mainly  comfNised  of  a  soliil  parenchyma, 
made  up  of  lobidea.  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
aggregations  of  cells  surrounded  by  the  alternate 
rauittieations  of  the  ducts  and  other  vessels,  it  pre- 
sent* an  anatomical  complexity  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  unravel. 

LIVER,  Diseases  of  the.  ConyttUm  of  the  liver 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  its  morbid  condi- 
tions. It  is  most  commonly  caused  by  obstruction 
to  the  t«a«sage  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins, 
arising  from  thoracic  disease  impeding  the  circulation 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  congestion 
may  »»c  relieved  at  this  stage,  or  may,  by  its  obstruc- 
tive action,  cause  congestion  of  the  }>ortal  branches, 
in  which  case  we  have  the  liver  much  enlarged,  the 
complexion  dusky,  the  urine  high  coloured,  sedi- 
mentary, and  scanty,  and  often  more  or  less  drojtsy 
of  the  alidomen  or  lower  extremities.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  left  entirely  to  the  physician. 

Infiamtnntiiin  of  the  liver  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  article  Hepatitis. 

Another  important  affection  of  the  liver  is  that 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  CirrhosiH  (<ir.  kirrhos, 
yellowish).  It  begins  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  in 
which  lymph  (see  Inflammation)  is  effused  in  the 
areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein.  The  smaller  branches  become  obliterated  by 
the  pressure,  and  as  the  lymph  subsequently  con- 
tracts, larger  branches  of  the  veins  and  ducts  ltecome 
strangulated,  and  the  surface  of  the  organ  assumes 
the  uneven  or  bossed  ap|iearance  known  as  Ao/>- 
DaiM.  In  this  affection,  the  liver  is  at  first  some- 
what enlarged,  but  as  the  contraction  of  the  effusion 
goes  on,  it  at  length  becomes  considerably  smaller 
than  the  natural  size.  The  ordinary  cause  of  this 
disease  is  spirit-drinking,  and  it  is  popularly  known  as 
tike  tjin-Hrinbra  liver.  The  obstruction  to  the  portal 
circidation  occasions  the  effusion  of  serum  iuto  the 
peritoneal  cavity ;  and  this  effusion  often  goes  on  so 
rapidly  as  soon  to  force  up  the  diaphragm  and 
in>|>ede  respiration.  The  lower  extremities  soon 
become  anasarcous,  Init  the  arms  and  face  are  never 
affected.  The  portal  obstruction  often  also  gives 
rise  to  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  or  stomach. 


In  a  fully  developed  case  of  cirrhosis,  the  liver  is 
so  altered  in  structure  that  palliative  treatment  is 
all  that  can  be  attempted.  This  must  be  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  dropsy,  and  if  medicines  fail  to 
remove  or  diminish  it,  temjiorary  relief  may  l>e 
obtained  by  tapping.  The  disease  is  at  best  a  very 
hopeless  one. 

Amongst  the  other  affections  of  this  organ  are  the 
fatty  Urrr.    The  liver  in  this  case  is  much  enlarged, 
of  a  white  colour,  aud  rounded  at  the  edge*  ;  it 
is  most  commonly  found  associated  with  phthisis. 
Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  lartlaceou*  or  ira.ni  liver, 
in  which  the  de]v>sited  matter  is  not  fat,  but  some- 
thing between  fat  and  albumen  ;  it  chiefly  occur*  in 
|  scrofulous  young  persons.    TuWclc,  different  forms 
I  of  caucer,  and  Hydatids  (q.  v.)  are  not  unfrequently 
I  found    in   this  organ.     In  connection  with  the 
;  present  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
;  Jai'swck. 

LI  VERPOOL,  situated  on  the  north  Iwuik  of  the 
t  Mersey,  Lancashire,  is,  after  London,  the  largest 
j  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  taken  in  con- 
;  nection  with  Birkenhead,  on  the  op]>ositc  side  of 
'  the  Mersey,  it  ranks  in  maritime  inqiortaiice  Ijcfore 
the  mctro|tolis  itself  —a  circumstance  due  to  its 
position  on  the  went  coast  of  England,  nut  only 
as  a  ]>ort  for  the  adjacent  manufacturing  districts, 
but  for  the  traffic  with  America  It  is  situated 
at  one  hour's  distance  by  railway  from  Man- 
chester, six  hours  from  I>mdon  and  Edinburgh, 
and  eight  hours  by  steam  from  Dublin.  The  rise 
of  LiverjMMil  is  remarkable.  In  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,  it  contained  only  840  inhabitants  and  168 
cottages;  whilst  in  1561  its  population  was  only 
690.  It  was  not  until  1047  that  it  was  made  a 
free  port  (having  l«een  subject  down  to  that  date  to 
the  Chester  officers) ;  whilst  its  distinct  individu- 
ality as  a  pariah  was  not  declared  until  16i>7.  when 
its  iKtpulatiou  numbered  alioiit  5000  soul*,  and 
its  shipping  about  80  vessels.  Between  1710  and 
1700,  its  population  increased  from  S1G0  to  25,780; 
aud  its  commercial  navy  from  84  vessels  to  1245 
vessels.  In  1700,  its  first  regular  dock  was  built, 
on  the  site  where  the  Custom  house  stand*  at  the 
present  day.  From  1760  to  1800,  the  jtopulation 
advanced  from  25,700  to  77,700  inhabitants;  the 
shipping  from  1200  vessels  to  5000  vessels;  and 
the  amount  of  dock  dues  collected,  from  £2300  to 
£28,300;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase  taking 
I  place  during  the  last  15  years  of  the  |>criod.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  cotton  trade  was  the  chief 
cause  of  this  almost  sudden  improvement.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  mechanical  revolution  brought 
I  aliont  by  Hargreavcs,  Arkwright,  Cmmpton,  and 
others,  there  came  an  increased  foreign  trade,  and 
,  an  augmented  inland  business,  owing  to  the  opening 
I  of  the  Bridgewntcr  Canal  in  1773.  AUmt  the  same 
•riod,  too,  a  great  start  was  given  to  the  ship- 
lilding  trade  of  the  port,  by  several  extensive 
orders  received  from  the  government :  some  15 
vessels  of  war  lieing  launched  l>etwcen  1777  and 
1782,  of  very  considerable  tonnage,  and  ranging 
between  16  and  50  guns.  By  this  time.  L  hud  far 
outstripped  Bristol  in  commercial  importance :  the 
trade  of  the  Litter  jwrt  being  in  process  of  rapid 
transference  to  the  former.  The  following  state- 
ment will  shew  how  far  L.  was  benefited  by  the 
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But  this  progress,  imjiortant  as  it  was,  has  boon  far 
exceeded  by  the  subsequent  increase  of  business, 
and  at  the  present  time  L  stands  at  the  head  of 
British  commercial  porta,  and  has  no  equal  in  the 
world.  Its  rapid  growth  will  be  seeu  from  the 
following  table  : 


Vein. 

Population. 

Dock  Dm*. 

HI 

77,7<* 

il.uftt 

4.W.7I9 

Mo!*aJ 
444,417 

Tlie  following  table  will  shew  that  the  export  trade 
of  L.  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  trade  of  the 
remaining  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom : 


bBCLAIirD  *KM.  VA1.CK  Or  BRITIAH  AMD  ItlMI  PRODITCK  A.1D 
MAHLfACTVBKi  KXPOKTKP  I*  I860. 

Total.       Prr  Cent,  of  Wbol« 

From  Liverpool,.                   £« 419.7M  4S-I4 

•  London,      .      .      .    »i,s:i7.iiH8  tttia 

.     Hull                                   14.MH.rw7  Xl-57 

r     O.auow,              .       .      S,4S».ii'H  41B 

.     Ilartlt-pool.       .       .          4.S1I.4*!  3  40 

#  Southampton,  .  .  «.«S.i»7fi  1  9S 
»  Newcastle,  1.SXCI.488  140 
»  Cardiff,  .  .  I,«'i.631  12.1 
t  Leith,  .  .  .  l,0.*l.(i»)  77 
r  Folkxone,  .  .  ).»44,4*4  -77 
r     All  othrra,                .          6.7H8./77  50O 

Tot-1  from  the  rnitcJKinsdom,  1M.881.M7  1<W«> 

This  gigantic  traile  lias  given  lieing  to  a  mngnin- 
cent  system  of  docks,  extending  along  the  margin  of 
the  river  for  a  distance  of  al«»ut  5  miles,  containing 
48  docks  and  basins,  covering  an  area  of  over  1VM 
acres,  and  having  nearly  17  miles  of  quay  space. 
The  whole  of  these  dftcks  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Saltlmuse,  King's,  part  of  the  (George's,  and 
part  of  the  Queen's,  been  built  since  1812.  They 
were  oivetcd  chiefly  under  the  su|M-riuteudcitcc  of  the 
late  Jes<c  Hartley.  Esq..  and  are  considered  by  all 
who  hnve  seen  them  to  lie  one  of  the  greatest  engi- 
neering triumphs  of  the  present  century.  Several 
of  the  docks  are  enclosed  with  large  warehouses  : 
the  erection  of  those  round  the  Albert  Dock  cost 
«C3">S,000,  ami  the  dock  itself  £141.01)0.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  pier  approaches  there  are  two  large 
floating  landing-stages,  one  of  which  is  1<N>2  feet  in 
length,  82  feet  in  width,  and  4o00  tons  in  weight 
In  the  general  trattic  of  L,  that  carried  on  by  large 
steam -vessels  with  New  York,  Boston.  Halifax, 
and  other  ports  on  tlie  American  continent,  has 
deservedly  attained  celebrity,  and  draws  large 
llUlnliers  of  passengers  to  tin*  town. 

The  approaches  to  the  town  on  the  land  sides  are 
the  I^aneashire  ami  Yorkshire,  Kast  Lancashire, 
London  and  North- Western,  and  Groat  Northern 
Railways.  There  are  three  tunnels  under  the  town 
in  connection  with  the  Lmdon  and  North-Western 
Railway,  taking  different  directions,  varying  from  a 
mil"  and  a  half  to  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length. 
Tlie  jwsMenger  stations  in  Lime  Street  and  Titliebarn 
Street  are  large  and  handsome  buildings  ;  the  latter 
is  raised  on  arches  at  a  considerable  elevation  from 
the  level  of  the  town. 

Tlie  architecture  of  the  town  has  been  wonderfully 
improved  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  ami 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years  of  tin  period, 
and  it  now  possesses  many  tine  thoroughfares, 
thronged  with  numerous  splendid  edifices.  Then- 
are  several  large  and  elegant  squares  iu  the  cast,  or 
fashionable  ]>art  of  the  town,  and  a  number  of 
thoroughfares,  line!  with  the  private  resi  leuces 
of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  ;  whilst  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  studded  with  the  mansions 
of  the  commercial  aristocracy.  Of  what  may  be 
termed  the  official  bmUUngs-the  Town  Hall,  St 
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George's  Hall,  Custom-house,  Sailors'  Home,  Police- 
offices,  Workhouses,  Baths  ami  Wash-houses,  Water- 
works, ami  tias  Offices,  are  the  most  noteworthy ; 
next  follow  the  various  literary  and  educational 
edifices,  such  as  the  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Sir  William  Brown,  at 
a  cost  of  something  like  £40.000;   Botinic  and 
Zoological   Gardens,  Observatory,  the  Collegiate 
Institution,   Queens    College,   Medical  Institute, 
Royal  Institution,  the  various  schools  attached  to 
the  national  and  other  churches.  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Egyptian  Museum, 
the  Exchange,  Lyceum,  and  Atheuamm,  newsrooms; 
and  libraries,  and  numerous  associations  devoted, 
to  commercial,  political,  and  religious  affairs.  That 
the  inhabitants  arc  not  niggardly,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  tM»  charitable 
institutions  in  the  borough  devoted  t>  the  alle- 
viation of  the  various  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Amongst  the  more  prominent  are  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, Northern  ami  Southern  Hospitals,  Industrial 
Schools.  Blue  Ciwit  Orphan  Schools,  Male,  Female, 
and  Infant  Orphan  Asylums  and  <  hurch  ;  School, 
Workshops,  and  Church  for  the  Blind  ;  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  Eye  and  Ear,  Institutions ;  Homoeo- 
pathic and  other  dis)>cn>taries ;  Lying-in  and  other 
hospitals.     Visitors  will   find  uo  lack   of  hotel 
accommodation,  with  such  immense  establishments 
as  the  Adelphi,  Washington,  Waterloo,  Queen's, 
Grand  Junction,  Royal,  Angel,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  minor   importance.     The   buildings  dedi- 
cated to  amusements  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
other  characteristics  of   the  town.     Under  this 
head,  there  are  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  capable  of 
accommodating  3000  jieople  ;   the  Amphitheatre, 
calculated  to  hold  .5000  ;  the  two  concert-rooms  of 
St  George's  Hall,  before  alluded  to,  the  larger  of 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
rooms  in  the  kingdom;  the  Theatre- Royal ;  Prince 
of  Wales*  Theatre ;  Adelphi  Theatre  ;  Hengler'a 
Circus,  &c.    The  religious  wants  of  tlie  community 
are  supplied  by  about  130  churches  and  eliapels, 
of  which  48  belong  to  the  Established  Church, 
14  t»  Roman  Catholics,  21  to  Presbyterians,  1G  to 
Wesleyans,  1.1  to  Iude)»cudcnta,  11  to  Baptists,  aud 
2.1  to  miscellaneous  Nonconformists,  including  3 
Unitarian,  2  Jewish,  1  German,  and  1  Greek.  There 
are  eight  cemeteries,  one  only  of  which  is  situated 
within  the  town,  namely,  St  James's,  Duke  Street, 
the  remainder  being  Laid  out  in  the  suburbs. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits  are 
also  very  fine  and  numerous,  ami  not  the  least  inter- 
esting to  the  stranger.  Amongst  thcae  are  the 
Exchange,  the  Albany,  Apsley,  Brown's,  Richmond, 
Hargreaves  (the  last  three  receutly  erected  by  Sir 
William  Brown),  Uveqmol  and  London  Insurance 
Chamltcrs,  Royal  Insurance,  and  Queen  Insurance 
buildings  (all  local  companies),  Royal  Bank,  Walmer, 
Drury,  Tower,  India,  and  Brunswick  buildings,  and 
many  others.  There  are  13  hanks  in  the  town, 
Ix-sides  two  or  three  others  just  started,  and  several 
of  them  are  jiossessed  of  very  large  and  handsome 
business  premises.  Amongst  these,  may  lie  named 
the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Royal, 
Liver|Kml,  Union.  District,  Commercial,  and  North 
and  South  Wales  banks.  In  the  princ:i|Ktl  streets 
then-  are  also  several  very  extensive  trade  establish- 
ments, second  to  none  out  of  London,  and  devoted 
to  every  department  of  business,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Of  monuments  the  chief  are  those  of  Nelson, 
Wellington,  iluskisson,  and  William  IV..  Wttides 
several  in  the  Town  Hall.  St  George's  Hall,  Vree 
Library,  and  parks.  The  parks  are  two  in  number, 
j  the  Prince's  in  Toxteth,  and  the  Botanic,  Wavetree. 

The  stated  market  days  are  Wednesday  and 
,  Saturday,  for  general  agricultural  produce,  and 
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*y  and  Friday  for  corn.  The  fairs  for  horses 
*stA  cattle  arc  held  July  25th  and  Novi-mU'r  11th. 
Ta*  com  trade  transact'  its  business  in  the  Corn 
Kxchan.:*?,  Brunswick  Street,  ami  there  in  an  cxten- 
■sTTxr  marktt  for  the  cattle-dealers  in  Kensington. 
Fnr  trdibh-s  of  all  kinds  there  are  St  John'*  Market. 
1*3  vani*  l-mic.  43  vanls  wide,  and  lighted  by  136 
^adws  ;  St  James's,  Gill  Street,  and  St  Martin's 
mark,  t*  ;  there  is  also  a  fish  market,  and  several 
iancy  bajcaars. 

There  are  4  «lailv  and  9  weekly  newspapers, 
besides*  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Jiiil  of  Entry,  exclu- 
sively dv  voted  to  shipping  matters,  and  two*  weekly 
Lt^r  *ry  periodicals. 

In  general  industry,  there  are  several  exten- 
and  boat-building  yards,  iron  and  brass 
chain-cable  and  anchor  smithies,  steam- 
ea^af  workshops,  tar  and  turpentine  distilleries, 
r.cf-  and  flour  mill*,  saw-mills,  cigar  manufactories, 
brvwvri*.-?*,  sugar  refineries,  soap  manufactories, 
r.<f vr.es,  glass  works,  alkali  works,  chronometer 
aci  watch  manufactories. 

act  of 


in  English  Law,  denotes  the 
r  taking  possession.    It  is  most  frequently 
the  phrase  1  livery  of  seisin,'  corresponding 


LI  VERY 

p^iug  or 
Qi*-1  in 

to  ihe  Scotch  inieftiuent  or  sa&iue, 

LI  VERY  (from  Lat,  Uforatio),  a  word  applie<l 
!3  !t;«  on^in  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  under 
tic  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  of  deliver- 
ing *pkndid  habit*  to  the  members  of  their  house- 
holds on  great  festivals.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
tbr  wearing  of  livery  was  not,  as  now,  confined  to 
doaae,*ttc  servants.  The  duke's  son,  as  jwge  to  the 
pncK*,  wore  the  prince's  liven',  the  earl  s  son  bore 
the  duke's  colours  and  badge,  the  son  of  the  esquire 
w.t*  the  livery  of  the  knight,  and  the.  son  of  the 
r»fntleman  that  of  the  esquire.  Cavaliers  wore  the 
Lvi-ry  of  their  mistresses.  There  was  al*o  a  large 
cUm  of  amiod  retainers  in  livery  attached  to  many 
of  the  mure  powerful  nobles,  who  were  engaged 
ttpivswly  to  use  the  strong  hand  in  their  masters' 
quarrels.  By  the  colours  and  badge  of  the  retainer 
wvs  known  the  master  under  whom  he  served. 
The  livery  colours  of  a  family  arc  taken  from  their 
armorial  bearings,  being  generally  the  tincture  of 
the  held,  and  that  of  the  principal  charge,  or  the 
t«o  tincture*  of  the  field  are  taken  instead,  where  it 
has  two.  They  are  taken  from  the  first  quarter  in 
aue  of  a  quartered  shiehL  These  same  colours  are 
alternate*!  in  the  Wreath  (q.  v.)  on  which  the  crest 
^taD'Li.  The  royal  family  of  England  hnve  some- 
times adot>t«d  colours  varying  from  the  tinctures  of 
the  arms.  The  Plantagenets  had  scarlet  and  white; 
the  House  of  York,  murrey  and  blue ;  white  ami 
blue  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lancaster; 
white  and  green  by  the  Tudor*  ;  yellow  and  red  by 
the  Stuarts,  and  by  William  III. ;  and  scarlet  and 
blue  by  the  House  of  Hanover.  An  iudispensnble 
part  of  the  livery  in  former  times  was  the  Badge 
',•{.  v.*.  The  Church  of  Home  has  its  liveries  for 
x[»  sties,  confessors,  martyrs,  virgins,  and  penitents. 

Tbe  freemen  of  the  91  guilds  or  corporations 
which  embrace  the  different  trades  of  London,  are 
called  liverymen,  Ijecause  entitled  to  wear  the  livery 
r:  thoir  respective  companies.  In  former  times  the 
war-lens  of  the  companies  were  in  use  yearly  to 
deliver  to  tbe  I>ord  Mayor  certain  Hums,  twenty 
shillings  of  which  waa  given  to  individuals  who 
pt:tt"U'--d  for  the  money,  to  enable  them  to  procure 
sui&cieitt  cloth  for  a  suit,  and  the  conijanies  prided 
th<m-*.lves  on  the  splendid  appearance  which  their 
Lveries  made  in  the  civic  train.  The  common- 
coancilrncn.  sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  some  other 
«tperii/r  officer*  of  the  city,  are  elected  by  tbe 
liverymen  of  London ;  and  down  to  the  passing  of 


the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  they  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  the  members 
of  jwrliament  for  the  City. 

LIVINGSTONE,  David,  African  traveller  and 
missionary,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  at 
Blautyre,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the  year  1817-  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  became  a  '  piecer'  in  a  cotton -factory, 
and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  hard  work  aa 
an  operative.  An  evening  school  furnished  him 
with  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  finally,  after  nttending 
a  course  of  medicine  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
the  theological  lectures  of  the  late  Dr  Wardlaw, 
professor  of  theology  to  the  Scotch  IndeiH-ndents, 
he  offered  himself  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  as  a  medical 
missionary  in  1840.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
landed  at  Port  Natal  iu  South  Africa.  Circum- 
stances made  hiin  acquainted  with  the  Kev.  Bobert 
I  Moffat  (q.  v.).  himself  a  distinguished  missionary, 
;  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  For  16 
I  years  L  proved  himself  a  faithftd  and  zealous 
]  servant  of  the  London  Missiouary  Society.  The 
two  most  important  residts  achieved  by  him  in  this 

rriod  were  the  discovery  of  Ijike  Ngami  (August 
.  1849),  and  his  crossing  the  continent  of  South 
Africa,  from  the  Zaml>esi  (or  Leeambye)  to  the 
Congo,  and  thence  to  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola, 
which  took  him  alxjut  IS  months  (from  January 
1853  to  June  1854 1.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  he  left  Loando  on  his  return  across  the  conti- 
nent, reached  Iinzauti  (in  lat  18"  17'S.,  and  long. 
23"  Stf  E.),  the  capital  of  the  great  Makololo  tribe, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  along  the  tanks  of  the 
Leeambye  to  Qudimane  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
he  reached  May  20,  1856.  He  then  took  ship  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  Decemlier  1 2th  of  tho 
same  year.  The  reception  accorded  him  by  Ins 
countrymen  was  most  enthusiastic  Probably  no 
I  traveller  was  ever  more  affectionately  honoured. 
This  was  owing  not  merely  to  the  importance  of 
his  discoveries  though  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
overestimate  such— but  to  the  thoroughly  frauk, 
ingenuous,  simple,  and  manly  character  of  the 
traveller.  In  1817,  L.  published  his  M t&iioruiry 
TravrU  and  Rvtrarch*'*  in  South  Africa,  a  work  of 
great  interest  ami  value.  'In  all  bis  various  jour- 
neys,' said  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  held'  shortly 
after  L.'s  return,  '  he  had  travelled  over  no  less  than 
11,000  miles  of  African  territory  ....  By  his 
astronomical  observations  he  had  determined  the 
sites  of  numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  h  en  hitherto  unknown, 
while  he  had  seized  upon  every  opportunity  of 
describing  the  physical  features,  climatology,  and 
geological  structure  of  the  countries  which  he  hail 
explore*!,  and  had  |>ointed  out  many  new  sources  of 
commerce  as  yet  uuknown  to  the  scojh<  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  British  merchant.'  In  1858,  the 
British  government  ap|M»inted  him  consul  nt  Quili- 
mane,  whither  he  returned  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  A  portable  steam-boat  has  been  constructed 
for  his  use  in  this  country,  and  1,.,  with  several 
scientific  associates,  and  a  crew  of  natives,  started 
a  few  years  ago  up  the  Zambesi,  with  the  view  of 
making  discoveries  in  the  unexplored  territory 
south  of  the  equator.  Accounts  of  his  progress 
are  occasionally  received-  the  latest  dating  Juno 
20,  1863,  from  which  it  ap  pears  that  L.  was  (on 
February  27)  near  Murchison  Falls,  on  the  Zamlx-ai, 
bent  on  the  further  exploration  of  the  great  Lake 
Nyassa. 

LI'VIUS,  Titus,  the  most  illustrious  of  Roman 
I  historians,  was  l>oru  at  Pataviuni  (Padua),  in  61 
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B.C,  according  to  Cato,  but,  according  to  Varro, 
in  «*»0  n.  C,  the  year  of  the  great  Cn?sar 'a  first 
consulship.  We  know  nothing  of  hia  early  life, 
except  that  for  some  time  he  practised  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  wrota  on  rhetoric.  There  is 
internal  evidence,  well  handle* I  by  Kiehuhr,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  he  did  not  commence  hia 
great  historical  work  till  he  was  drawing  near 
middle  age.  He  had  ample  time  to  finish  it,  for 
he  lived  to  see  his  eightieth  year  ;  and  having  boon 
born  under  the  republic,  died  under  Tibcrina.  Ilia 
fame  was  ao  thoroughly  established  and  widely 
spread,  even  during  his  lifetime,  that  a  Spaniard 
travelled  from  Gadea  to  Rome  only  to  see  him. 
(juintilian,  in  claiming  for  the  Romans  equal  merit 
in  the  department  of  history  with  the  Greeks, 
compares  L.  to  Herodotus,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  countrymen  regarded  him  aa  their  greatest 
historical  writer.  The  story  that  Asiniua  Pollio 
pretended  to  discover  a  certain  provincialiam  or 
J'atiu  itiiiij  in  his  style,  is  probably  false  ;  but  even 
if  it  be  true,  modern  criticiBm  is  unable  to  discover 
in  what  the  ]ieculiarity  consisted ;  for  L.'s  work 
is  oin?  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  l^atin,  or  of 
human  contrition.  Originally,  the  Roman  history 
of  k  was  comprised  in  142  books,  divided  into  tens 
or  flrrnil-  i ;  but  only  30  books,  with  the  greater  part 
of  5  more,  now  exist.  Instead  of  a  complete  narrative 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  historian's 
own  time,  we  have  detailed  portions,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  the  first  decade,  containing 
the  early  history,  and  the  third  containing  the  wars 
with  Hannibal."  Among  the  surviving  fragments 
of  what  is  lost,  is  a  character  of  Cicero,  preserved 
in  the  Suamria  of  Seneca,  the  execution  of  which 
makes  us  deeply  regret  that  time  has  not  spared 
L.'s  account  of  the  transactions  of  his  own  period. 

In  classing  L.  in  hia  proper  place  among  the  great 
historians  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  we  must 
not  thiuk  of  him  as  a  critical  or  antiquarian  writer — 
a  writer  of  scrupulously  calm  judgment  and  diligent 
research.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  !>eautiful 
genius,  with  an  unrivalled  talent  for  narration,  who 
takes  up  the  history  of  his  country  in  the  spirit  of 
an  artist,  and  makes  a  free  use  of  the  materials  lying 
handiest,  for  the  creation  of  a  work  full  of  grace. 
Colour,  harmony,  and  a  dignified  ease,  Professor 
Ramsay  has  remarked,  that  he  treats  the  old  tribunes 
just  as'if  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  demagogues 
of  the  worst  period ;  and  Niebuhr  censures  the  errors 
of  the  same  kind  into  which  his  Poui]>eian  and 
aristocratic  prejtosscssiona  betrayed  him.  But  this 
tendency,  if  it  was  ever  harmful,  is  harmless  now, 
and  was  closely  connected  with  that  love  of  ancient 
Roman  institutions  and  ancient  Roman  times  which 
at  once  inspired  his  genius,  and  was  a  jwrt  of  it. 
And  the  value  of  his  history  is  incalculable,  even 
in  the  mutilated  state  in  which  we  have  it,  as  a 
picture  of  what  the  great  Roman  traditions  were 
to  the  Romans  in  their  most  cultivated  jieriod.  The 
literary  talent  most  conspicuous  in  1*.  is  that  of  a 
narrator,  and  the  Knglish  reader  ]ierhaps  derives 
the  bent  idea  -  though  it  is  but  a  faint  <>no — of  his 
quality,  from  the  histories  of  Goldsmith,  or  the 
Talrg  'of  a  UranHfttthrr  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  He 
does  not  rival  Tacitus  in  portraiture  or  in  tragic 
power,  but  no  writer  has  ever  sun  Missed  him  in 
the  art  of  telling  a  story  ;  and  the  8|ieeches  which, 
according  to  the  antique  fashion,  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  historic  characters,  are  singularly 
ingenious,  ]>ointcd,  and  dramatically  real.  There 
is  also  something  in  a  high  degree  winning  and 
engaging  about  what  we  may  call  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  L.'s  history,  which  nobody  can  read 
without  feeling  that  the  historian  had  a  kindly 
tender  disi>o8ition  -  a  large,  candid,  and  generous 


soul  The  tttilio  princrp*  of  L.,  which  did  not 
contain  all  that  we  now  have  of  the  work,  was 
published  at  Rome  al>out  14U0,  and  MSS.  of  pixts 
of  L.  were  existing  in  that  century  which  have 
since  disappeared.  The  most  celebrated  editions 
are  those  of  (ironovius,  Crcvicr,  Drakenltoreh,  aud 
Ruddiman ;  and,  in  recent  times,  esteemed  recen- 
sions of  the  text  have  been  issued  by  Madvig, 
Alschefski,  and  Weissenlxirn. 


LI'VIUS  ANDRONrcrS,  the  father  of  Roman 
dramatic  and  epic  poetry,  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  flourished  n]»out 
the  middle  of  the  3d  c.  n.c.  He  translated  the 
Odyssey  into  Latin  Satumian  verse,  and  wrote 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  hymns  after  Greek  model*. 
Mere  fragments  are  extant,  of  which  a  colleeiinn 
may  l>e  found  in  Rothe's  PttrUz  #crn'wi  fMlini  (vol.  5, 
Halberst,  1823);  aud  Dtintzer's  Livii  Andmnici 
Frajnuula  L'olltcta  et  IlluMrata  (Berlin,  1835). 

LI'VNY,  an  ancient  district  town  of  Great 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  in  lat  ">2"  25' 
Is".,  long.  37  *  37  K,  Pop.  10,838,  who  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  honey. 

LIVO'NIA,  one  of  the  three  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  to  which  belong  also  the  islands  of  OeseL, 
Man,  and  Runo,  contains  an  area  of  17,688  s«|iiare 
miles,  with  a  population  of  8S3.0S1.  The  country  ia 
mostly  Hat,  and  ouo-fourth  of  it  is  covered  with  w«  «*L 
The  soil  is  only  of  moderate  fertility  ;  but  never- 
theless agriculture,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding, 
are  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  I-  has 
many  exteusive  factories  and  distilleries  Mousing 
to  the  government,  also  some  cloth  manufactories, 
one  of  which,  situated  near  Pernau,  is  very  exten- 
sive. Tlic  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  of  Finnish 
and  Lettish  descent;  those  in  the  towns  are  chiefly 
Germans,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Russians,  Poles, 
and  Jews.  L„  up  till  the  17th  c,  included  the  three 
modern  Baltic  provinces  of  Courland,  Livonia,  aud 
Ksthonia. 

LIVRE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  French  coin, 
derived  from  the  Roman  Libra,  or  At  (q.  v.).  There 
were  livrcs  of  different  values,  the  most  irapoitant 
being  the  Lirre  Tournoia  (of  Tours),  which  w;uj 
considered  the  standard,  and  the  Livre  ParixL*  (of 
Paris),  which  was  equal  to  Jths  of  a  livre  Tour- 
nois.  In  1795,  the  livre  was  su]Hrscded  by  the 
franc  (80  francs  —  81  livres  Tournois). — Livkk  was 
also  tlie  ancient  French  unit  of  weight,  aud  was 
equal  to  17  207  o*.  avoirdupois  ;  the  kUogramme 
(see  Guammr)  has  taken  its  place. 

LIXIVIATION  (Lat  /far,  ashes),a  term  employed 
in  chemistry  to  denote  the  process  of  washing  or 
steeping  certain  substances  in  a  thud,  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  dissolving  a  portion  of  their  ingredients, 
and  so  separating  them  from  the  insoluble  r«*idue. 
Thus,  wood-ash  is  lixiviated  with  water  to  dissolve 
out  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  from  the 
insoluble  parts.  The  solution  tuns  obtained  ia 
called  a  liririum,  or  ley. 

LI  ZARD  (Law(a),  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles, 
the  tyj»e  of  a  numerous  group,  in  which  Monitors 
(q.  v.),  &e.,  are  included,  and  to  which  the  M"j<ilo- 
muru*  and  other  large  fossil  sauriana  are  referred, 
The  name  L.  is  indeed  often  extended  to  all  the 
saurian  reptiles ;  but  in  its  more  restricted  sense 
it  is  applied  only  to  a  family,  Lacrrtkhr,  none  of 
which  attain  a  large  size,  whilst  most  of  them  are 
small,  active,  brilliantly  coloured,  and  bright-eyed 
creatures,  loving  warmth  and  sunshine,  abmnifing 
chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  They 
have  a  long,  extensile,  forked  tongue ;  the  liody  is 
generally  long,  and  terminates  in  a  rather  long  tail ; 
the  feet  have  each  five  toes,  furnished  with  claws; 
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the  npprr  parts  are  covered  with  small  imbricated 
mcjXtn  ;  the  scales  of  the  under  parts  are  larger;  a 
collar  of  broad  scales  surrounds  the  neck ;  the  bones 
of  the  ttkoll  advance  over  the  temples  and  orbits  ; 
the  1  «a>:k  jiart  of  the  palate  is  armed  with  two  rows 
of  teeth.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects.  Britain 
jjroduo-si  only  two  well-ascertained  species;  the 
&ani>  L.  \L.  cu/ilis  or  L.  stirpium),  a\>out  seven  inches 
\  ariable  in  colour  and  marking,  but  generally 


1,  Viviparous  Lizard  ;  2,  Sand  Lizard. 


on  the  upper  ports,  blotched  with 
brown,  and  having  a  lateral  series  of  black, 
round*-'!  *pota,  each  of  which  has  a  yellowish- 
white  d<>t  or  line  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Common 
L_  or  Yivir-ARnrs  L.  (Zootoca  riripara),  smaller, 
more  Mender,  very  variable  in  colour,  a  dark-brown 
pmerally  prevailing  on  the  upper  parts.  The  former 
•p»n^<  i*  comparatively  rare ;  it  inhabits  sandy 
heath? :  the  latter  is  abundant  in  dry  moors  and 
■and  bin k*.  They  differ  remarkably  in  the  former 
bone  oviparous,  the  latter,  vivijiarous,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  ovovivijiarous.  ]'.<.th  are  harm- 
less creatures,  as  are  all  the  rest  of  this  family. 
Larger  sjiecies  arc  found  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Eur>i|>«\  Some  of  the  lizards  are  quite  susceptible 
oi  K  it  c  tamed.  Tlu-y  arc  nOUUrkaOU  for  tin-  readi- 
new  with  which  the  end  of  the  tail  breaks  off;  the 
tin^n-  of  a  glove  or  handkerchief  on  one  when  it 
k  trying  to  make  its  escajie.  is  often  enough  to  cause 
the  separation  of  this  portion,  which  lies  wriggling, 
whilst  the  animal  hastens  away.  The  lost  jiortion 
is  afterwards  reproduced.  Lizards  become  torpid 
in  winter. 

LIZARD,  in  Heraldry,  means  either— 1.  The 
reptile  usually  so  called  ;  or,  2.  A  l>east  somewhat 
resembling  the  wild-cat,  and  said  to  be  found  in 
several  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  represented 
with  bmwn  fur,  and  large  spots  of  a  darker  shade, 

LIZARD  POINT.   See  Cornwall. 

LLAMA.    See  Lama. 

LLANDA'FF  (Linn  To/,  the  place  of  a  church 
oq  the  TafF),  a  city  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
T*ff,  3  miles  aliove  Cardiff,  in  a  district  remark- 
able for  its  beauty.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
the  revenue  of  which  is  .£4200.    Pop.  about  700. 

LLANDUDNO,  a  watering-place  of  rising 
importance  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  North 
Wales,  i«  situated  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Ormt  's  Heads,  40  milt*  west-south-west  of  Liver- 
pool. The  air  is  described  as  '  delicious,'  and  there 
»  every  facility  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  (1861)  of 
por*h.  2316. 


LLANE'LLY,  a  parliamentary  borough,  manu- 
facturing town,  and  seajtort  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Caermarthen,  and  16  miles  south-east  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
vicinity,  and  the  easy  access  to  the  sea,  have  raised 
the  town  to  considerable  commercial  importance. 
The  Cambrian  copj>cr-work8  employ  a  great  num- 
Iht  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  there  are  also  silver, 
lead,  iron,  and  tin  works,  and  a  lottery.  Coal  is 
largely  exported.  In  1*62,  574.5  vessels  of  417.289 
tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port  Pop.  (1861)  of 
parliamentary  borough,  11,446. 

LLANGOLLEN,  a  small  town  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  22  intfea 
south-west  of  Chester.  It  is  visited  by  tourists  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  famous  Vale  of  L, 
and  for  it*  antiquities,  among  which  is  the  fragment 
of  the  round  inscribed  PUlar  of  Elisy. 

LLA  NIDLOES,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, 19  miles  west- south -west  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  Its  church  is  one  of  the  most  l>eautiful 
in  Wales.  Considerable  manufactures  of  flannel  and 
other  woollen  fabrics  are  carried  on.  L.  unites  with 
several  other  boroughs  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament    Pop.  (1861),  3127. 

LLA'NOS  are  vast  steppes  or  plains  in  the 
northern  portion  of  South  America,  partly  covered 
with  tall  luxuriant  grass,  and  part  1  y  with  drifting 
sand,  and  stocked  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle. 
They  resemble  the  more  southern  Pam]»as  (q.  v.), 
and  the  North  American  Savannahs  (q.  v.).  The 
inhabitants,  a  vigorous  race  of  sbephenbi,  are  called 
Llaneros. 

LLORENTE,  Juan  Antonio,  a  Spanish  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Ilincon  del  Soto,  near  Calahorra, 
March  30,  1760.  He  was  educated  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  and  received  orders  in  1779.  He  took  his 
degree  in  canon  law,  and  was  named  successively 
advocate  of  the  Council  of  Castile  in  1781,  vicar- 
general  of  Calahorra  (1782),  and  finally  secretary 
of  the  Inquisition  in  1789.  L  was  from  an  early 
l¥?ri(xl  attached  to  the  liberal  party.  On  the  fall 
of  Jovellanos,  he  was  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments, and  remained  in  disgrace  till  1805,  when 
he  recovered  favour  as  the  reward  of  a  literary 
service  of  a  verv  questionable  character  which  he 
rendered  to  Godoy,  by  a  historical  essay  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  On  the 
intrusion  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  L.  I>ecame  a 
zealous  partizan  of  the  French,  and  an  active 
instrument  of  the  French  policy,  to  which  he  lent 
all  hia  support  at  the  press,  as  well  as  in  office ;  and 
being  obliged  to  fly,  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand, 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  published 
the  work  to  which  his  celebrity  is  chiefly  due — 
his  Critical  History  of  the.  Inoumtion.  This  work, 
which  professes  to  be  founded  on  authentic  docu- 
ments, although  throwing  much  light  on  a  subject 
previously  inaccessible,  has,  in  the  judgment  of 
impartial  historians,  as  Prescott,  Ranke,  and 
others,  lost  most  of  its  valuo  by  its  plainly 
partizan  character,  and  by  the  exaggerations  in 
which  it  abounds.  See  Inquisition.  Written 
by  L  in  S]>auish,  it  was  translated  into  French, 
under  the  author's  eye,  by  Alexis  Pellier  (Par. 
1817-1818),  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
of  the  European  languages.  I .  published,  during 
his  resideuce  in  Paris,  several  other  works,  some 
literary,  as  his  Critical  Oltaervation*  on  Gil  Blot; 
some  |K>lemical,  as  his  Portrait*  Pulitifptes  dtw  Popes; 
and  others,  it  is  alleged,  of  a  more  questionable 
character  in  a  moral  ixuut  of  view.    His  work  on 
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in  1822,  and  a  few  days  after  ho  reached  Madrid 
he  died,  February  5,  1823.  He  wan  also  the  author 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Spanish  Herniation,  3  vols.  8vo, 
1810,  and  an  Essay  on  a  Religious  Constitution, 
1815).  Most  of  hia  works  were  published  both  in 
Spanish  and  in  French. 

LLOYD'S,  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  frequented  by  merchant*, 
ship-owners,  underwriters,  &c,  for  the  jmrjmse  of 
obtaining  shipping  intelligence,  and  transacting 
marine  insurances.  One  large  room,  witli  small 
rooms  attached  to  it.  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
underwriters,  and  there  two  enormous  ledgers  lie 
constantly  open,  the  one  containing  a  list  of  vessels 
arrired,  the  other  recording  disasters  at  sea.  In 
the  same  series  of  rooms  there  is  a  Belf-registering 
anemometer  and  anemoscope  for  the  use  of  the 
underwriters ;  also  a  valuable  collection  of  charts 
for  consultation.  See  Insckasck,  Marine.  The 
extent  of  business  transacted  here  may  l>e  imagined 
when  we  consider  that  the  amount  annually 
insured  amounts  to  about  £40,000,000.  None  but 
members  of  L  who  have  duly  paid  the  fees, 
are  allowed  to  transact  business  there  either  as 
insurance-brokers  or  underwriters.  The  shipping 
intelligence  is  furnished  by  agents  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  port  of  consequence 
where  ouo  is  not  stationed.  The  agent  receives  no 
salary,  his  labour  being  amply  compensated  by  the 
advantages  he  derives  from  the  connection-  The 
intelligence  contained  in  the  ledgers  is  also  diffused 
over  the  country  every  afternoon  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Lloyd's  Li«t.  There  arc  two  other  rooms — 
the  Heading  Boom,  which  is  merely  an  extensive 
news-room ;  and  the  Captains  Room,  where  auctions 
of  ships  are  carried  on,  and  where  captains  and 
merchants  can  meet  together  in  a  sociable  manner. 
The  society  of  L  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
twelve,  selected  from  among  the  meml»er8,  who  also 
appoint  the  agent*  and  officials  of  the  establish- 
ment The  ex|iense«  are  defrayed  by  fees  and 
annual  subscriptions. 

Lloyd* a  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping 
is  a  volume  published  annually,  and  containing 
information  respecting  vessels,  their  age,  materials, 
repairs,  owners,  captains,  kc  This  information  is 
supplied  by  salaried  agents  at  the  different  l*>rts. 
The  office  of  the  Register  is  quite  distinct  from  L.  of 
the  Exchange. 

The  name  Lloyd's,  which  is  now  generically  applied, 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  headquarters 
of  the  I^ondon  underwriters  was  originally  Lloyd's 
coffee-house. 

LLOYD' 8,  ArsmuAN,  an  association  for 
general,  commercial,  and  industrial  purjioaes,  was 
Founded  in  Trieste  by  Baron  Brock  in  1833,  to 
supply  the  want  experienced  by  the  maritime  insur- 
ance companies  of  that  jwrt,  of  a  central  adminis- 
tration to  attend  to  their  common  interest*.  This 
association,  like  its  London  prototy]>c,  has  agents 
in  all  the  principal  foreign  jwrts,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  collect  all  information  of  a  nature  to  affect 
tho  commerce  and  navigation  of  Trieste,  and  to 
keep  a  list  of  all  entrances  and  clearances  of  ships 
at  their  respective  {torts.  This  information  is 
published  in  the  Giomaie  del  Lloyd  A  tmtriaco.  This 
company  has  established  regular  communication 
between  Trieste  and  all  the  important  seaports 
in  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  by  means  of  a  large 
fleet  of  steamers,  which  also  carry  the  Austrian 
mads.  The  society  of  A.  L.  includes  tliree  sections : 
the  first  is  conqiosed  of  insurance  companies,  the 
second  of  steam-lxiat  companies,  while  the  third 
or  scientific  department  (established  in  1849),  has 
a  printing- press,  an  engraving-room,  and  an  artistic 


establishment  for  the  perfecting  of  engraving  cm 
copjier  and  steel     This  last  section  has  issued  A 

Seat   number  of  journals  and  periodicals   of  » 
crary  and  scientific  description. 
LOACH  (Cot>iti*),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Cyprinida,  having  an  elongated  body,  covered  with 
small  scales,  and  invented  with  a  thick  mucous 
secretion;  a  small  head,  a  small  toothless  mouth 
surrounded  with  4 — 10  harlndes ;  small  gill-oj>en- 
ings,  and  three  branchiostegous  rays.    One  specie*, 
the  Common  L.  ((.'.  Itarltnttda),  called  in  .Scotland, 
the  Beardie,  is  common  in  rivers  aud  brook*  in 
Britain.    It  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length  ; 
is    yellowish-white,    clouded,   and    spotted  with 
brown  ;  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects  ;  ami  is 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table.    It  generally  keeps 
very  close  to  the  Ijottom  of  the  water.— The  Lake 
L  (C.  fossills)  of  the  continent  of  Enrojte,  ia 
sometimes  a  foot  long,  with  longitudinal  *tri]<ci«  of 
brown  and  yellow.    It  inhabits  the  mud  of  stag- 
nant waters,  coming  to  the  surface  only  in  stormy 
weather.    The  flesh   is  soft  and  has  a  muddy 
flavour. 

LOADSTONE,  or  MAGNETIC  IRON  ORE,  a 
mineral  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  (icroxide  of  iron 
and  protoxide  of  iron ;   sometimes  occurring  in 

Kains,  as  Iron  Sand,  in  trap  rocks,  sometimes  in 
ds  in  primitive  rocks,  as  in  Scandinavia,  where  it 
is  a  valuable  ore  of  iron.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
highly  magnetic  quality ;  and  indeed  magnetmtn 
was  first  known  as  belonging  to  it  It  is  of  a  black 
colour  ;  and  occurs  in  concretions,  and  crystallised 
in  octahedrons  and  rhomhoidal  dodecahedrons. 

LOAM  (Gcr.  Lehm,  allied  to  Lat.  limits,  mud,  and 
to  lime,  siitnr),  a  term  much  employed  by  agricul- 
turists and  others,  to  designate  a  soil  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  clay,  snnd,  and  lime,  with  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  intimate  mixture. 
The  clay  varies  from  20  to  50  per  cent ;  the  pro|*»r- 
tion  of  lime  is  generally  not  more  than  5  per  c«-nt- 
Loamy  soils  are  among  the  l«est  and  most  fertile  of 
soils.  They  are  not  stiff  and  tenacious  like  clay 
soils,  ami  they  are  much  more  fertile  than  sandy 
soil*.  Even  in  mere  mechanical  projierties,  they  are 
su|terior  to  both.  The  'clay'  used  for  making 
bricks  is  often  really  a  loam  in  which  the  projior- 
tion  of  true  clay  is  large.  In  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries,  walls  are  made  of  L.  beaten  <iown 
between  planks  nlaced  at  the  requisite  width ; 
and  these  walls  become  very  solid,  and  last  for 
centuries. 

LOAN  OF  MONEY  ia  an  implied  contract,  by 
which  B,  the  borrower,  agrees  to  repay  L  the 
lender.  There  are  various  modes  by  which  B  gives 
an  acknowledgment  for  a  loan,  as  by  giving  a 
bond  or  a  promissory-note,  or  I.  0.  C.  (q.  v.),  the 
last  of  which  requires  no  stamp.  But  no  writing 
is  neceAsary  to  constitute  the  contract  which  may 
l>e  proved  by  parol,  and  often  is  proved  by  the 
lender's  oath,  confirmed  by  circumstantial  evidence 
or  letters  of  the  l»orrowcr.  The  debt  must  in 
general  be  sued  for  in  six  years  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  a  l»orrower  is  much- more 
favoured,  for  there  are  only  two  ways  of  proving 
the  loan  if  it  exceeds  £8,  6s.  8*1,  viz.,  by  some 
writing  of  the  Iwrrower,  or  by  staking  the  truth 
as  to  whether  the  money  is  really  due  on  tho 
l«orrower's  oath.  Hence,  if  a  hundred  witnesses 
saw  the  loan  advanced,  but  there  was  no  writing, 
or  the  Imrrower,  when  put  to  it  denied  it  on  oath, 
he  con  escape  liability  entirely. 

LOA'NGO,  a  maritime  kingdom  of  South-West 
Africa,  extends  on  the  coast  from  Cape  Loj>ez,  in 
lat  0°  44'  S.,  to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which 
separates  it  on  the  south  from  the  country  of  Congo. 
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cover  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  which 
is  mountainous  towards  the  south-east.  On  the 
coart  the  surface  is  level  anil  fertile  ;  the  interior  is 
not  yet  well  known.  Formerly,  the  chief  trade 
in  slaves ;  ivory  and  wax  now  form  the  chief 
The  inhabitants  are  skilful  in  the  manu- 


of  liaskets,  variously-dyed  mats,  grass-cloth, 
,  figures.  Ac.  At  the  town  of  Kabimla, 
1  bank  of  the  Congo  (]>op.  from  10,000 
to  lS,O()0),  tioats  and  canoes,  the  former  almost  equal 
U>  those  of  English  make,  are  built  Trade  is  free  to 
all  nations.  The  king  is  considered  a  divinity,  and 
the  government  is  an  absolute  despotism.  Poly- 
gstnv  prevails,  and  a  man's  wives  are,  at  his  death, 
handed  down  by  inheritance,  like  the  rest  of  his 
cols.  The  religion  is  an  idolatrous  siqierstition. 
Loango,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  130  miles  north  of 
tb~  mouth  of  the  Congo  River,  near  the  coast.  The 
]•■{>..  including  the  villages  in  the  vicinity,  amounts 
to  about  SOyOOU 

LOASACEiE,  &  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  natives  of  America,  and  chiefly  from  the 
trtnjemte  and  warmer  ]Kirts  of  it.  There  are  al>out 
seventy  known  sjieciea.  herbaceous  plants,  hispid 
with  stinging  hairs.  They  have  opj>osite  or  alter- 
nate leaves,  without  stipules,  and  axillary  1 -flowered 
peduncles.  The  calyx  is  4 — 5- parted  j  the  petals  5, 
or.  by  an  additional  inner  row,  10 ;  often  hooded. 
Tbe  stamens  are  numerous,  in  several  rows,  some- 
times in  bundles.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  1 -celled  ; 
the  fruit  capsular  or  succulent—- Some  of  the  s|»ecies 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  hothouses  and  tlower- 
cardans.  The  genus  L*xi*i  sometimes  receives  the 
popular  name  of  Chili  Nettle. 

LOBE  LI  A.  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  LdtAuicttr.  This  order  is  nearly  allied 
to  Cwrtpn Hulnmr.  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
differences  being  the  irregular  corolla.  It  contains 
alm-*t  40O  known  gjiecics,  natives  of  tropical  and 
climates,  aU>tinding  chiefly  in  damp 
and  the  north  of  India.  They  are 


Tobacco  (Lobelia  ivfiata). 

ew.erally  herbaceous  or  lull f -shrubby,  and  have  a 
milky  juice,  which  is  often  very  acrid,  and  often 
contain*  much  caoutchouc.  A  poisonous  character 
bekm«»  to  the  order,  and  some  arc  excessively  acrid, 
as  T»pa  Fuitlti,  a  Chilian  and  Peruvian  plant, 
of  which  the  very  smell  excite*  vomiting ;  yet  the 
succulent  fruit  of  one  species,  Ceniropogon  Suri- 


rnimmtn*,  is  eatable.— The  genus  Lobelia  is  the  only 
one  of  this  order  of  which  any  species  are  British. 
The  Water  L  (L.  Dorfmanna)  is  frequent  in  lakes 
with  gravelly  bottom,  often  forming  a  green  carpet 
underneath  the  water  with  its  densely  matted, 
sub-cylindrical  leaves.  The  flowers  are  blue,  the 
flowering  stems  rising  above  the  water. — To  this 
genus  belong  many  favourite  garden-dowers,  as  the 
beautiful  Cardinal  Floweiw  {L.  cardinal!*,  L. 
fulynt*,  and  L.  Mitlrmlriu)  and  the  Blcr  Cardinal 
(L.  gi/p/uliliva),  natives  of  the  warmer  ]iarts  of  North 
America,  perennials,  which  it  is  usual  to  protect 
during  winter  in  Britain.  To  this  genus  belongs  also 
the  Indian  Tobacco  of  North  America  (L.  inflata), 
an  annual,  with  an  erect  stem,  a  foot  high  or  more, 
with  blue  flowers,  which  has  been  used  as  a  medicine 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  aborigines  of  North 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country,  in 
18"29,  by  Dr  Reece.  Both  the  flowering-herb  and  the 
seeds  are  imported.  It  is  the  former,  compressed 
in  oblong  cakes,  which  is  chiefly  employed.  The 
chemical  constituents  of  L  are  not  accurately  known. 
A  liquid  alkaloid,  L<Mina,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  to 
which  the  term  LoMic  acid  has  been  applied,  have 
been  obtained  from  it 

In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  diaphoretic  and  expect- 
orant ;  in  full  doses  (as  a  scruple  of  the  powdered 
herb),  it  acts  as  a  powerful  nauseating  emetic  ;  while 
in  excessive  doses,  or  in  full  doses,  too  often  repeated, 
it  is  a  powerful  acro-narcotie  poison.  It  is  the 
favourite  remedy  of  a  sjHx  ial  class  of  empirics,  and 
consequently  deaths  from  its  administration  arc  by 
no  means  rare.  Physicians  seldom  prescribe  it  now, 
except  in  cases  of  asthma. 

In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  drug,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  should  be  withdrawn  as  speedily  as 
jiossible.  If  the  stomach-pump  is  not  at  hand,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  mustard  should  be 
administered. 

LOBIPEDID.K,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order 
Gralhr,  nearly  allied  to  Ralliiia;  (Rails,  Crakes,  Galli- 
mdea,  ,ve.;.  but  differing  in  having  the  toes  separately 
margined  on  both  sides  with  a  scolloped  membrane, 
thus  forming  an  interesting  connecting  link  with  the 
web-footed  birds,  or  order  Palmip>  dr*.  The  general 
appearance  of  many  of  the  L  also  approaches  to  that 
of  the  A  mtultr.  Coots  and  phalaroj>es  are  examples 
of  this  family.  They  are  all  aquatic,  some  of  them 
frequenting  fresh,  and  others  salt  water  ;  some  often 
found  far  out  at  sea  on  kinks  of  sea- weed. 


LOBLOLLY-BOY,  the  name  applied  on  board 
ship  to  the  man  who  assists  the  medical  officers  in 
the  '  sick-bay,'  or  hospital 

LOBSTER  (llomaru*),  a  genus  of  Crustaceans, 
of  the  order  LWapoda,  sub-order  Mncroura  (see 
Crayfish),  differing  from  Crayfish  (Astacu*),  to 
which,  in  general  form  and  characters,  they  are  very 
similar,  in  having  the  rostrum  in  front  of  the  cara- 
pace not  depressed,  but  straight,  aud  armed  with 
many  teeth  on  each  side,  and  the  last  ring  of  the 
thorax  not  movable,  but  soldered  to  the  preceding 
one.    The  Common  L.  (//.  ruUfari*),  found  in  great 

Cty  on  rocky  coasts  of  Britain  and  most  ]tarts  of 
q»e,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It 
sometimes  attains  such  a  size  as  to  weigh  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds,  when  loaded  with  spawn,  although 
a  lobster  of  one  ]ionnd  weight,  or  even  less,  is  deemed 
very  fit  for  the  market  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
highly  the  L  is  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  in 
liest  season  from  October  to  the  beginning  of  May. 
Its  beautifully  clouded  and  varied  bluish-black 
colour  changes  to  a  nearly  uniform  red  in  boiling. 
It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  clear  water 
of  no  great  depth,  and  displays  great  activity  in 
retreating  from  danger,  using  its  i>owerful  tail-fin  for 
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swimming,  or  almost  springing  through  the  water,  ! 
and  thrusting  itself  into  holes  of  the  rocks  which  seem 
almost  too  small  to  admit  its  body.  The  claws  are 
powerful  weapons  of  defence ;  one  is  always  larger  ' 
than  the  other,  and  the  pincers  of  one  claw  are  ! 
knobbed  on  the  inner  edge,  those  of  the  other  are 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  be  seized  by  the 
ban  by  the  knobbed  claw.  Lobsters  are  ! 
I  caught  by  the  hand,  which  requires  dex- 
terity ;  but  they  are  more  frequently  taken  in  traps 
of  various  kinds,  sometimes  made  of  osier  twigs, 
sometimes  a  kind  of  nets,  sometimes  pots,  but  always 
baited  with  animal  garltage.  Vast  quantities  of 
lobsters  are  sent  to  market,  chiefly  to  London,  from 
the  coasts  of  all  parts  of  Britain,  including  the  utmost 
Shetland  Isles  and  Hebrides.  Lobsters  are  very 
voracious ;  they  are  also  very  pugnacious,  and  have 
frequent  combats  among  themselves,  in  which  limbs 
are  often  lost ;  but  the  loss  is  soon  repaired  by  the 
growth  of  a  new  limb,  rather  smaller  than  the 
old  one.  Like  crabs,  they  frequently  change  their 
shelly  covering,  and,  for  a  short  time  before  their 
moulting,  are  very  languid  and  inert.  Their  growth 
takes  place  during  the  time  when  the  shell  is  soft, 
and  with  extraordinary  rapidity.— The  American 
L  (//.  Americamu)  has  claws  much  larger  in  pro- 

rtion  than  the  common  lobster. — The  Norway 
{Ncphrops  Xorvryktis)  is  frequently  taken  on 
and  appears  in  the 


The  eyes  are  kidney-shaped,  and  not  round,  as 
in  the  common  lobster.  The  claws  have  also  a 
more  slender  and  prismatic  form,  and  the  colour 
is  a  pale  flesh  colour.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be 
the  most  delicate  of  all  the  crustaceans  ;  by  others, 
to  be  inferior  to  the  common  lobster. — The  Spijty 
L.,  or  Ska  Craypihh  [PaRnmnu  vulgari*),  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain,  iiarticu- 
larly  in  the  south.  It  is  lwlieved  to  b«  the  Karal** 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Loctuta  of  the  Romans. 
It  attains  a  length  of  about  eighteen  inches.  The 
shell  is  very  hard,  and  the  whole  body  is  rough 
with  short  spines.  The  antenme  are  very  long,  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  common  lobster.  There 
are  no  claws  or  pincers,  the  first  pair  of  feet  being 
very  similar  to  the  others.  The  Spiny  L  is  brought 
to  market  in  I»ndon  and  elsewhere,  but  is  inferior 
to  the  common  lobster.— Other  species  of  these  genera 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


LOCHABEK  AXE,  an  axe  with  a  curred 
handle,  and  very  broad  blade.  It  was  the  ancient 
weapon  of  the  Highlanders,  and  was  carried  by  the 
old  City  Guard  of  Edinburgh. 

LOOHES,  a  picture*!  ue  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre-ct-Loire,  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Indre,  25  miles  south-east  of  Tours.  Pop  5191. 
The  castle  of  L  (now  a  ruin)  acquired  a  fearful 
reputation  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  as  the 
scene  of  those  deeds  of  cruelty  which  were  so 
horrible  that  they  had  to  be  done  in  titter  dark- 
ness and  secrery.  At  a  later  period,  James  V.  of 
Scotland  was  married  in  this  castle  to  Magdalen 
of  France ;  and  still  later,  Francis  I.  received  here, 
in  splendid  state,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  hi* 
way  from  Sjtain  to  Ghent. 

LOCK  of  a  gun  is  that  apparatus  by  which  the 
powder  is  fire<C  Muskets,  in  their  earliest  use, 
were  fired  by  the  hand  applying  a  slow  match  to 
the  touch-hole.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  c, 
the  first  improvement  appeared  in  the  matchlock. 


Matchlock. 

This  consisted  of  a  crooked  iron  lever,  a,  in  the  end 
of  which  the  match  was  fixed.  By  a  pin-gear  of  a 
simple  nature,  pressure  on  the  trigger,  h,  brought 
the  match  accurately  down  on  the  [Kiwder-jiau,  of 
which  the  lid,  r,  had  previously  been  thrown  for- 
ward by  the  hand  This  mode  of  tiring  involved  the 
carrying  of  several  yards  of  slow  match,  usually 
wound  round  the  body  and  the  piece;  rain  extin- 
guished the  match,  and  wind  dispersed  the  powder 
in  the  pan,  so  that  the  matchlock,  clumsy  withal, 
was  but  an  uncertain  apparatus. 

Su|K'rior  to  the  matchlock  was  the  ich*cl-lock, 
introduced  at  Nllrnl»erg  in  1517,  in  which  fire  was 
produced  by  friction  betweeu  a  piece  of  flint  or 
iron  pyrites  and  a  toothed  wheel  The  mechanism 
which  generated  the  sparks  simultaneously  un- 
covered the  pan,  so  that  the  dangers  from  wind 
and  rain  were  averted;  but  before  tiring,  the 
apparatus  required  to  lie  wound-up  like  a  clock, 
and  therefore  the  discharges  could  not  be  frequent. 
The  wheel-lock  continued  for  a  long  period  to  be 
used  in  Germany,  and  |>artially  in  t  ranee.  In  the 
Spanish  dominions,  however,  its  place  was  supplied 
by  the  simpler  contrivance  called  the  Snaphaunce, 
Snapphahn,  or  Asnaphan  lock,  of  nearly  contem- 
poraneous invention,  which  acting  by  means  of  a 
spring  outside  the  lock-plate,  produced  fire  through 
the  concussion  of  a  flint  against  the  ribbed  top  of 
the  {Ktwder-pan.  Its  positions  of  half  and  full  rock 
were  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  a  pin  to  stay  the 
operation  of  the  main-spring.  In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  c.,  the  flint-luck  was  invented,  combining  the 
action  of  the  wheel-lock  and  the  snaphaunce,  while 
it  was  incontestably  superior  to  either.  After 
combating  much  prejudice,  it  was  universally 
adopted  in  the  armies  of  Western  Europe  by  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century.  Muskets 
embracing  it  obtained  the  name  of '  fusils,'  a  French 
adaptation  of  the  Italian  word  foctic,  a  flint.  With 
successive  improvements,  the  flint-lock  continued  in 
general  use  until  the  introduction  of  the  prrcuMutn- 
luck  almost  in  our  own  day;  and  among  eastern 
and  barbaric  nations,  the  flint-lock  is  still  in  com- 
mon demand.     Its   groat  superiority  over  the 

(of  which 


grout  superiority 
in  the  'tumbler' 
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presently!  and  the  'scear.'  appliances  still  retained 
in  tL*»  percussion  lock,  which  enabled  the  positions 
of  half  and  full  cock  to  be  taken  up  without  the 
ition  of  jwna,  always  uncertain   in  their 


principle  of  the  percussion-lock  is  the  pro- 
a  of  in  ■  by  the  falling  of  a  hammer  upon 
detonating  powder,  the  explosion  of  which  pene- 
trat-  *  v  >  the  charge  in  the  tiarrel  of  the  gun.  The 
tirtt  practical  application  of  this  principle  to  fire- 
is-  due  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Forsyth  of  Belhelvie, 
Wnleenshire.  Various  forms  in  which  to 
the  detonating  powder  have  been  devised, 
bat  that  now  generally  accepted  is  the  oop]ier  cap, 
fitting  tightly  on  the  nipple  of  the  gun,  charged 
with  a  detonating  compound,  and  exploded  by  the 
hammer  falling  upon  it.  The  percussion-lock,  with 
t.fc  ..*!.  .-•  improvements,  is  shewn  in  the  annexed 
A  is  the  lock-plate;  B,  the  main-spring, 
the  swivel  C,  with  the 


Percussion  -lock. 

_  D.  which  concentrically  with  the  hammer 
E,  moves  on  the  tumbler-nail  F.  In  the  figure,  the 
hammer  has  delivered  its  stroke,  and  its  further 
procresa  in  the  direction  required  by  the  spring  B, 
a  barred  by  the  nipple  M.  On  pulling  back  the 
K,  to  the  position  of  half-cock  N,  the 
turns  with  it,  and  the  pointed  end  of  the 
I  (which  moves  on  the  scear-nail  L  as  centre), 
by  the  scear-spring  K,  falls  into  the 
notch  <i,  in  the  tumbler.  This  notch  has  such  a 
depth  that  no  action  of  the  trigger  can  release  the 
tumller  from  the  stoppage  caused  by  the  scear. 
On  fairing  l>ack  the  hammer  to  full-cock  O,  how- 
the  scear  will  move  down  to  the  shallower 


notch  H ;  and  on  the  lever  end  of  the  scear  l>eing 
■d  by  the  trigger  until  the  pointed  end  clears 


the  tumbler,  the  litter,  acted  on  by  the  luam-apnitg, 
Hir*  round  to  the  j-jsition  delineated,  and  brings 
down  the  hammer  with  a  heavy  blow  on  the  cap. 
To  keep  the  works  of  the  lock  firmly  in  their 
teveral  places,  a  metal  shield,  called  the  4  bridle,'  is 
screwed  over  them  by  the  screws  at  L  and  P,  and 
includes  the  pin,  F,  in  its  width.  The  percussion- 
lock  was  generally  adopted  in  the  British  army 
about  the  year  1844):  it  is  now  frequently  applied 


u»  cannon  as  well  as  small-arma 

LOCK,  on  a  river  or  canal,  is  an  arrangement  of 
two  parallel  floodgates,  by  which  communication 
m  secured  between  two  reaches  of  different  levels. 
When  locks  were  tint  introduced,  is  not  known 
hundred  years,  nor  is  it  clear  whether 
or  Italy  can  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
employed  them.  This  much,  however,  can  be 
med  with  certainty,  that  at  the  In-ginning  of 
the  17th  c,  locks  existed  in  both  countries,  and  it 
is  prot«ble  that  they  were  arrived  at  gradually  by 
eaoa-asire  improvements  in  the  mode  of  render- 
ing shallow  nvers  navigable.    Obviously,  the  first 


step  would  have  lieen  to  dam  the  stream  across  at 
intervals,  leaving  gates  in  the  dams  for  the  passage 
of  vessels.  This  measure  would  have  divided  the 
river  into  reaches  or  steps,  each,  as  the  source  was 
approached,  being  higher  above  the  sea  than  the 
one  last  pas»«L  But  the  passage  up  or  down  -  and 
especially  up — such  a  stream  must  be  extremely 
slow,  as  at  each  dam  a  vessel  must  wait  until  the 
gate  has  been  opened,  and  the  level  equalised  in 
the  reach  it  is  in,  and  that  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  enter.    Where  the  reaches  were  far  apart,  a 

1  iir^L         I  \  O I*  wouI^a  a^-^CJ  W  \  Ft-  fccj  L^M-  X~ l^lA^^d  or 

lowered,  and  the  process  could  not  but  be  tedious. 
The  medieval  engineers  next  tried  to  place  the 
dams  as  near  together  as  possible,  but  expense 
limited  this.  The  course  then  was  to  build  two 
dams,  with  floodgates,  just  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  a  vessel  to  float  within.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, only  the  section  l>etween  the  dams  had  to 
be  raised  or  lowered.  The  cost  of  thus  doubly 
damming  a  wide  river,  however,  was  very  great, 
and  it  was  an  easy  transition  of  idea  to  remove  the 
passage  from  the  main  stream  altogether,  and  con- 
struct a  lock  with  double  gates,  which  should  open 
at  one  end  above,  and  at  the  other  below  the  dam 
or  weir.  The  economy  of  money  in  building,  and 
of  time  and  water  in  working,  was  obvious ;  and  on 


XI 
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this  principle  all  locks  are  now  made, 
there  is  traffic  of  any  importance.  The  arrange- 
ment constat*  of  two  jiairs  of  gates,  opening  up  the 
stream,  and  offering,  when  shut,  a  salient  angle  to 
the  stream  or  up|*er  pressure.  The  effect  is  that 
the  weight  above  only  tends  to  close  the  gates  still 
tighter.  When  a  vessel  is  to  be  brought  from  one 
level  to  the  other,  it  is  floated  into  the  '  pound,'  as 
the  •pace  l>etween  the  upper  and  lower  gates  is 
called.  The  gates  are  then  shut,  and  a  sluice  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  upper  gate  raises  the  surface  of 
the  pound,  or  the  sluice  in  the  lower  gate  depresses 
it,  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  level  of  the  upper  or 
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Vertical  Section  of  a  Thames  Lock. 


lower  reach,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  sluices  are 
worked  by  racks  in  the  gates,  and  the  ponderous 
gates  themselves  are  moved  with  the  aid  of  long 
and  heavy  levers.  Of  course,  one  pair  of  gates 
must  always  be  shut,  or  the  two  reaches  would 
speedily  assimilate  their  levels.  In  the  engraving, 
the  boat  has  just  entered  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  river. 

On  canals  where  water  is  scarce,  a  reservoir, 
equal  in  size  to  the  lock,  is  formed  at  its  side. 
When  the  pound  is  to  be  emptied,  the  water  is 
run  into  the  reservoir  until  it  and  the  lock  arc  at 
the  same  level,  which  will  be  half  height  The 
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reservoir  is  then  closed,  and  the  remaining  water 
in  the  lock  run  off  through  the  lower  sluices  in 
the  usual  way.  On  refilling  the  lock,  before  open- 
ing the  upjier  sluices,  one  quarter  the  quantity 
required  can  be  obtained  from  the  reservoir,  thus 
effecting  a  saving  of  many  tons  of  water  at  each 
filling. 

On  rivers,  advantage  is  taken  of  islands  for  the 
formation  of  Weirs  (q.  v.)  and  locks.  On  the 
Thames,  the  locks  are  from  two  to  three  miles 
apart,  and  the  river  is  locked  by  upwards  of  60 
locks  from  Teddington  to  Ixfhlarle.  On  canals,  to 
economise  superintendence,  the  locks  are  usually 
constructed  in  'ladders'  of  several  close  together, 
like  a  flight  of  steiM.  As  the  pressure  on  lock-gates 
is  very  great,  and  varies  with  the  height  of  water 
above,  the  rise  in  one  lock  is  rarely  more  than  8 
or  9  feet,  although  in  some  instances  12  feet  have 
been  accomplished,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  even 


LOCK,  a  contrivance  for  securely  fastening  the 
door  of  a  building,  the  lid  of  a  box,  &c.  Amongst 
the  early  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  locks 
were  used,  but  their  construction  evinced  little 
skill,  and  they  were  usually  made  of  hard-wood  ; 
in  fact,  they  were  little  more  than  wooden  bolts, 
requiring  only  the  hand  to  unfasten  them.  The 
first  advauce  upon  this  was  a  remarkable  one, 
invented  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  it  contained 

tne  principles  of  the 
modern  tumbler-lock ; 
but  although  still 
in  use  amongst  the 
modem  Egyptians  and 
Turks,  it"  has  never, 
in  their  hands,  made 
auy  advance.  This 
lock  consists  of  a  case, 
fig.  1,  A,  which  is 
nailed  to  the  door ; 
through  the  case 
passes  a  large  wooden  bolt,  fig.  1,  B,  the  end  of 
which,  E,  enters  the  staple,  whUst  the  opposite 
end  is  left  exposed.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
lwit  B,  is  a  square  groove  C,  which  has  certain 

round  or  square 
holes,  as  seen  in 
fig.  2,  /,  which 
gives  the  open  view 
of  the  lock.  When 
the  bolt  is  pushed 
home  into  the 
staple,  these  holes 
come  exactly  under 
corresponding  little 
cavities  in  the  case 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


which 
knob, 


in  eac 


h  of 


is  placed  an  upright  wooden  pin,  with  a 
which  prevents  its  falling  too  low :  these 
little  pins  consequently  fall  into  the  holes  in  the 
1  *■  ■!  i  when  it  is  pushed  far  enough,  and  the  door  is 
locked.     In  order  to  unlock  it,  the  bar  of  wood, 

fig.  3,  is  passed  into  the 
groove   C,  in  the  bolt, 
and  on  the  bar  there  arc 
Fig.  3.  the  same  numlier  of  pins 

of  wood  placed  upright 
as  there  arc  holes  in  the  bolt,  and  loose  pins  in  the 
chambers  of  the  case ;  and  these  upright  pins  are 
placed  so  as  to  correspond  exactly  in  size  anil 
position  to  the  holes ;  therefore,  when  the  pins 
reach  the  holes,  they  slip  into  them,  and  push  up 
the  loose  pins  into  their  res|>ective  cavities,  and 
the  bolt  is  then  easily  pulled  back  by  means  of  the 
bar  or  key.  ThiB  is  tample  and  ingenious,  but  it 
is  verg  clumsy,  and,  as  usually  made  in  Turkey,  is 


not  secure.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  in  use  longer 
than  any  other  form  of  lock  in  existence. 

During  the  middle  ages,  very  complicated  and 
ingenious  locks  of  various  kinds  were  made,  and 
as  much  artistic  taste  was  expended  upon  the 
ornamentation  of  their  external  metal-work  as 
there  was  skill  in  the  interior  mechanism.  Such 
locks,  however,  were  not  adapted  to  general  use, 
and  they  were  only  found  on  the  caskets  of  the 
wealthy.  The  ordinary  ward  and  spring  locks 
were  the  only  ones  commonly  employer!  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  even  for  important 
IHirposes,  and  this  kind  of  lock  is  still  in  very 
common  use.  It  consists  of  a  bolt  of  metal,  t<> 
which  a  spring  is  attached,  and  it  is  moved  back- 
ward or  forward  by  means  of  a  key,  which,  by 
raising  the  bolt,  compresses  the  spring  in  the  slot, 
through  which  it  works,  and  so  lets  it  jtass  on  until 
out  of  the  range  of  the  key's  action,  which,  turning 
on  a  pivot,  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  its  wards, 
and  the  dci>th  of  a  curve  cut  in  the  under  side  of 
the  bolt  In  order  to  prevent  any  key  of  the  same 
size  opening  all  such  locks,  little  ridges  of  iron  are 
placed  in  circles  or  parts  of  circles,  and  wards  are 
cut  in  the  keys,  so  as  to  correspond  with  them  ; 
hence,  only  the  key  which  has  openings  or  wards 
which  will  allow  the  ridges  to  pass  through  them, 
can  be  used.  This  will  be  better  seen  by  the 
sketch,  fig.  4   A,  is  the  bolt,  having  at  the  end 


Fig.  4 

opposite  to  that  which  enters  the  staple  a  small 

})iece  slit,  bent  outwards,  and  tempered  hard ;  this 
orras  the  spring  a  ;  below,  are  two  notches  b,  bt 
divided  by  a  curved  piece  of  the  bolt  c;  there  ia 
another  notch  d,  which,  if  the  key  enters,  and  is 
turned  round,  it  drawn  the  bolt  forward  or  back- 
ward in  locking  or  unlocking,  and  the  spring  makes 
the  end  of  the  bolt  either  drop  into  one  of  the 
notches  6,  6,  or  rise  up  the  curve  e,  according  to 
the  distance  to  which  it  is  pulled.  The  ridges  B,  B 
are  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  wards  of  the  key,  C, 
to  move  freely,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
another  key  of  different  arrangement 

The  tumbUr  lock  is  the  type  of  another  class,  and 
is  an  advance  ii|»on  the  last ;  the  two  principles  are, 
however,  in  most  cases  combined.  The  principle  of 
the  turn  bier-  lock  will  be  readily  seen  by  reference 


Fig.  ft. 

to  fig.  5.  In  this,  a  lock  nearly  alike  the  former 
has  been  chosen,  and  the  simplest  form  of  tumblrr 
added.    It  wdl  be  seen  that  the  bolt,  A,  has  neither 
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the  spring-piece  nor  the  notches  and  curves  on  the 
under  side,  as  in  fig.  4 ;  but  it  has  two  notches  on 
the  upper  side,  which  are  exactly  as  far  apart  as  the 
distance  mured  by  the  Iwlt  in  locking  or  unlocking. 
Behind  the  bolt,  iiartly  seen  only  -the  covered  (tarts 
being  indicated  by  dotted  Hues — is  the  tumbler  B, 
a  small  plate  moving  on  the  pivot  d,  and  having 
projecting  from  its  face  a  small  square  pin  e,  which, 
wheu  the  Imlt  is  locked  or  unlocked,  falls  exactly 
into  one  or  the  other  of  the  small  notches/,/.  It 
■will  aUo  l>e  seen  that  there  is  in  the  key  a  notch 
g,  which  eorres]»onds  to  the  outline  of  the  tumbler, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  acts  upon 
the  tumbler  when  the  key  is  turned,  and  raises  it 
so  a-a  to  lift  the  pin  out  of  the  notch  in  the  bolt,  and 
allow  the  latter  to  be  moved  freely  forward  until 
the  other  notch  comes  under  the  pin,  when  the 
latter  falls  into  and  immediately  stops  its  further 
progress,  and  the  action  of  the  key  must  be  reversed 
in  order  to  relieve  it  again.  This  very  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  tumbler  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
principle  which  may  be,  and  n  varied  to  an  almost 
endless  extent,  Chubb's  justly  celebrated  lock 
carries  it  out  most  fully,  the  bolt  itself  being  only 
a  series  of  tumblers,  with  a  notch  on  the  key  for 
each.  Bramah's  lock,  patented  in  1788,  has  enjoyed 
immense  reputation,  chiefly  for  cabinets,  desks,  aud 
other  similar  applications ;  it  is  very  different  in 
priuciple  from  those  lief  ore  mentioned,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  movable  slides  or  interior  bolts 
working  in  an  internal  cylinder  of  the  lock,  and 
regulated  by  the  pressure  upward  or  downward  of 
the  key  acting  on  a  spiral  spring.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  it  is  very  secure ;  nut  when  the  most 
perfect  security  is  required,  the  beautiful  lock 
invented  by  Mr  Cotterill  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
still  more  ingenious  one  of  Mr  Hoblw  of  America, 
must  be  preferred.  These  beautiful  and  compli- 
cate) I  pieces  of  mechanism  cannot  lie  descrilied 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  ;  but  ample 
information  ujmiii  them  and  others  can  lie  found 
in  Mr  Dciiison's  Treatise  on  Ia>c1'*,  and  in  The 
Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Lock*, 
by  Charles  Tomlitison. 

LOCK,  or  GOWpEN.  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the 
perquisite  jwid  by  custom  to  the  miller's  man  for 
grinding  corn.  See  Til  lit  I. ACT- 
UM KIP  HOUSES,  the  name  given  to  the 
houses  of  badiffs  of  the  sheriff,  to  which  debtors 
arrested  for  debt  are  first  taken,  until  it  is  seen 
whether  they  will  settle  their  debt  without  l>eing 
taken  to  the  onUuary  jad.  See  Execution  ; 
Imprisonment. 

LOCKB,  Jons,  was  bom  at  Wrington,  near 
Bristol,  on  the  29th  of  August  103*2.  His  father  was 
stewar*!  to  Colonel  Poohain,  and  served  under  him 
as  captain  in  the  Parliamentary  army  during  the 
Civil  War.  L.  was  sent  for  his  education  to  West- 
minster School,  where  he  continued  till  1651,  when 
he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford. 
There  he  went  through  the  usual  studies,  but 
seemed  to  prefer  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Aristotle. 
His  tendency  was  towards  experimental  philosophy, 
and  he  chose  medicine  for  his  profession.  In  1004, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  the  British  envoy, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  studies  at  Oxford.  In  100i>. 
he  mode  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ashley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  on  his  invitation 
went  to  live  at  his  house.  In  1672,  when  Shaftes- 
bury became  Lord  Chancellor,  L.  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Presentations,  a  post  which  he  after- 
wards exchanged  for  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  He  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  consti- 
tution for  the  American  province  of  Carolina,  but 
his  article*  on  religion  were  deemed  too  liberal,  and 


the  clergy  got  a  clause  inserted,  giving  the  favour 
of  the  state  exclusively  to  the  established  church. 
In  1075,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Montpellier  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  had  all  his  life  an 
asthmatic  tendency,  which  at  that  time  threatened 
to  pass  into  consumption.  At  Montpellier,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
to  whom  his  Essay  is  dedicated.  In  1079,  he 
rejoined  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury  in  England ;  but 
in  1082  the  earl  fled  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a  prose- 
cutiou  for  high  treason.  L.  bore  him  company,  aud 
so  far  shared  with  him  the  hostUity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  James,  as  to  have  his  name  erased,  by 
royal  mandate,  from  the  list  of  students  of  Christ- 
Church,  Even  in  Holland,  he  was  demanded  of 
the  States-general  by  the  English  euvoy ;  but  he 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  till  the  English  court 
ceased  to  trouble  itself  on  his  account.  In  1087, 
his  Essay  on  the  U  wlerstanding,  begun  seventeen 
years  before,  was  finished ;  and  an  abridgment  of 
it  was  published  in  French  (1088),  by  his  friend  Le 
Clerc,  in  his  BMiothiaue*,  in  which  L.  had  published 
two  years  before  his  Method  of  a  Commonplace 
Book.  In  1689  appeared  (also  in  Holland)  his  first 
letter  on  Toleration.  But  in  1088.  the  year  of  the 
devolution,  he  came  back  to  England  in  the  fleet 
that  conveyed  the  Princess  of  Orange.  He  soon 
obtained  from  the  new  government  the  situation  of 
Commissioner  of  Ap(ieals,  worth  .£200  a  j'ear.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  toleration,  and 
in  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  lie  volution. 
In  1090,  his  Essay  on  Uie  Understanding  was 
published,  and  met  with  a  rapid  aud  extensive 
celebrity;  and  also  a  second  letter  on  Toleration, 
and  his  well-known  Trratises  on  Government.  In 
1691,  he  was  engaged  upon  the  momentous  question 
of  the  restoration  of  the  coinage,  and  published 
various  tracts  on  the  subject.  In  1692,  he  brought 
out  a  third  letter  on  Toleration,  which,  as  well 
as  the  second,  was  a  reply  to  the  attacks  made 
on  the  first  In  109.'!  was  published  his  work  on 
Education.  In  1095,  King  William  appointed 
him  a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  treatise  on  The 
JteammafilmetM  of  Christianity,  which  was  written 
to  promote  William's  favourite  scheme  of  a 
prehension  of  all  the  Christian  sects  in 
national  church.  He  maintained  a  controversy  in 
defence  of  this  book ;  he  had  another  controversy  in 
defence  of  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  against 
Stillingtleet,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  His  feeble 
health  now  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Plantations,  and  to  quit  Ixndon; 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Oates,  in 
Essex,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Mas  ham.  His  last 
years  were  very  much  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  <>n  which  he  wrote  several  disserta- 
tions, which,  with  his  Httle  work,  entitled  On  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  were  published  after 
his  death.    He  died  28th  October  1704. 

Great  as  were  I*'s  sen-ices  to  his  country,  and  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  his  fame 
rests  on  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  which 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  His 
puiposo  was  to  inquire  into  the  (towers  of  the 
human  understanding,  with  a  view  to  find  out  what 
things  it  was  fitted  to  grapple  with,  and  where  it 
must  fail,  so  as  to  make  the  mind  of  man  *  more 
cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  its 
comprehension,  and  disposed  to  stop  when  it  is  at 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  tether.'  This  purpose  led 
liim  to  that  thorough  investigation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  resulting  in  the  most 
numerous  and  important  contributions  ever  made 
by  one  man  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  He 
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the  First  Book,  as  to  the  existence  of  innate  ideas, 
theoretical  ami  practical,  on  which  the  philosophical  ' 
world  has  been  so  much  divided.  See  Common 
8essk.  L.  argues  against  the  existence  of  these 
aupitosed  innate  conceptions,  or  intuitions,  of  the 
mind  with  a  force  anil  cogency  that  appear  irre- 
sistible. Having  thus  repudiated  the  instinctive 
sources  of  our  knowledge  or  ideas,  he  is  l«>umt  to 
shew  how  we  come  by  them  in  the  course  of  our 
exjierienec.  Our  ex|>oriencc  l>cing  twofold,  external 
and  internal,  we  have  two  classes  of  ideas— those  of 
Sensation,  and  those  of  Reflection.  He  has  there- 
fore to  trace  all  the  recognised  conceptions  of  the 
mind  to  one  or  other  of  these  sources.  Many  of 
our  notions  are  obviously  derived  from  Kxj*?riencc, 
as  colours,  sounds,  &c, ;  but  some  have  l>oen  dis- 
puted, more  especially  such  as  Space,  Time,  Infinity, 
Power,  Substance,  Cause,  mere  irood  and  Evil ;  and 
L.  discusses  these  at  length,  by  way  of  tracing  them 
to  the  same  origin.  This  in  the  subject  of  Boole 
Second,  entitled  'Of  Idea*.'  Book  Third  is  on 
language  considered  as  an  instrument  of  truth,  and 
contains  much  valuable  material  The  Fourth  Book 
is  on  the  nature,  limits,  and  reality  of  our  know- 
ledge, including  the  nature  of  demonstrative  truth, 
the  existence  of  a  God,  the  province*  of  faith  and 
reason,  and  the  nature  of  error. 

LOCKED  JAW.    See  Tetancs. 

LOCKHART,  Joirx  Gibson,  was  horn  at  Cam- 
busnethau,  in  Scotland,  in  1794.  His  father  was 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
L.  received  the  first  stages  of  his  education  at 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where,  in  1813,  he  took  first-class  honours.  In 
181G,  he  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  l>ar. 
He  ap|K>ars,  however,  to  have  wanted  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  success  in  this  profession, 
ami  liesides,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  more  toward 
literature  than  law.  He  and  Wilson  were  long  the 
chief  suppliers  of  RLvAwoo&t  Aftufazite.  Here 
he  tiegan  to  exhibit  that  sharp  and  bitter  wit  that 
was  his  most  salient  characteristic,  and  made  him 
the  terror  of  his  enemies.  It  was  this  connection 
which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  In  1819,  appeared  Peter's  L'ttrr*  to  Am 
Kitn/oU:  In  18*20,  he  married  Miss  Scott,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter.  In  1821,  he  published 
VoJUriut,  and  in  18*22,  Adam  Blair.  Both  of  these 
works,  especially  the  Utter,  shew  him  to  have 
possessed,  at  least,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  art  in  fiction-writing.  In  1823  apfteared 
his  Iliyinald  IhiUoa,  a  tale  of  English  university 
life,  aud  in  18*24  his  Ancient  Sitanish  Balltult— 
perhaps  the  most  jtopular  of  all  his  writings.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  his  last  novel,  I/Utory 
of  Malthrw  Waltt.  From  1820  to  185.'?,  he  edited 
the  Qua-rtrrltf  Jtn'irtr.  From  1837  to  1839,  appeared 
his  Life  of  Scott,  a  work  of  undoubted  merit,  but 
which  lias  given  rise  to  much  hitter  controversy. 
In  183",  his  wife  died,  having  been  predeceased  by 
their  eldest  son  Hugh.  His  second  son  died  at  a 
later  period.  In  1843,  L.  was  appointed  Auditor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  with  a  salary  of  £600 
a  year,  lu  1847,  his  only  remaining  child,  a 
daughter,  the  sole  surviving  descendant  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  married  J.  R.  Hope,  Esq.  She 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  AbUitsford  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  25th  November  1854. 

LO'CKPORT,  a  village  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Rochester  and  Niagara 
Falls  Railway,  55  miles  we*t  of  Rochester.  The 
canal  here  falls  60  feet,  with  5  combined  double- 
locks,  and  its  surplus  water  gives  jwwer  to  5 
flouring-milLs,  7  saw-mills,  5  stave  and  shingle 
factories  machine-shops,  aud  foundries.    There  are  \ 


13  churches,  4  tanks,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers, and  tanneries,  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  gloss,  4c.    Pop.  in  I860,  13,523. 

LO'CLE,  a  frontier  town  of  Swit/.-rlaiid,  canton 
of  Neuchatcl,  and  10  miles  north-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  Pop.  8514,  who  arc  engaged  chiefly 
in  watch-making.  In  1851,  no  less  than  83,664 
watches  were  manufactured. 

LOCO,  in  Music,  indicates  that  the  notes  are  to 
be  played  exactly  as  they  are  written. 

LOCUS,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  line  or  surface 
traversed  by  a  jioint  which  is  constrained  to  more 
in  accordance  with  certain  determinate  condition*. 
Thus,  the  locus  of  a  point  which  must  always  pre* 
serve  the  same  uniform  distance  from  a  fixed  (stint, 
is  the  surface  of  a  sphere  ;  but  if  the  motion  be 
at  the  same  time  confined  to  a  plane,  the  locus  in 
this  case  will  be  a  circle :  this  is  an  illustration  of 
the  division  into  mliti  and  plane  loci  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancients.  The  Greek  geometers 
made  their  geometrical  analysis  depend  much  upon 
the  investigation  of  loci,  but  no  specific  records  of 
their  progress  in  this  branch  of  geometry  now  exist. 
What  would  ap|»ear  to  have  been  their  method  was 
restored  by  Dr  Simson  of  Glasgow,  whose  work, 
De  Loci*  Plants  (1749),  is  a  model  of  elegance. 
In  modern  Geometry,  plane  loci  are  treated  under 
the  name  of  Cijbvks  (q.  v.). 

LOCUS  DELICTI,  the  place  where  a  crime  was 
conunitted,  is  a  phrase  used  in  criminal  law. 

LOCUS  PU3XITENTIJE,  the  time  to  withdraw 
from  a  kirgain  -  a  phrase  often  used  in  .Scotch  law. 
The  general  rule  is,  tliat  until  the  contract  is  finally 
settled,  either  party  may  retract ;  but  if  rt i  intcr- 
rcntus  has  intervened,  Le.,  if  some  act  has  Iteen 
done  by  the  other  party  on  the  faith  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  by  which  nis  |»osition  lias  been  altereit,  the 
locus  prmitentio}  is  barred.  Much  depend*  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  as  to  the  application  of 
the  nde. 

LOCUST  (LocuMa  of  some  entomologists,  and 
Acrtjiiium  of  others),  the  tyjie  of  a  family  (ijocuxt'vUB 
or  Aerplidif)  of  the  order  Orthuptrra,  and  section 
Saltatoria  (see  GRYLLrs).  Locusts  differ  from 
grasshopjiers  and  crickets  in  their  short  antenna?, 
and  in  the  greater  robustness  of  their  bodies  and 
limbs.  The  head  is  large,  with  two  projecting 
oval  compound  eyes,  and  three  stemmatic  eyes  on 
its  summit.  The  wings,  when  folded,  meet  at  an 
angle  al>ovc  the  back  ;  the  abdomen  is  conical,  and 
compressed.  Their  hind  legs  are  large,  and  they 
possess  a  great  power  of  leaping.  They  make  a 
stridulant  noise  by  the  friction  of  the  rough  hind- 
legs  against  the  wing-covers.  The  wing-covers  are 
leathery,  narrower  than  the  wings,  but  equal  to 
them  in  length ;  the  wiugs  are  large,  reticulated, 
fold  like  a  fan,  and  are  often  beautifully  coloured 
-  red,  pink,  brown,  green,  or  blue.  The  power  of 
flight  of  locusts  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute,  some  asserting  that  they  con  fly  to  great 
distances,  others  that  they  have  little  jmiwlt  of 
flight,  and  are  merely  carried  Wore  a  gale  of 
wind.  The  truth  seems  to  be  between  these  extreme 
opinions :  locusts  fly  well,  but  they  are  soiiu  times 
wafted  by  winds  where  their  power  of  flight  would 
never  have  carried  them.  Their  food  consists  of  the 
leaves  and  green  stalks  of  plants ;  the  mandibles 
aud  maxilhe  are  strong,  sharp,  and  toothed,  and  in 
eating,  they  use  their  fore  feet  to  bring  their  food 
to  their  mouth.  They  generally  quite  consume 
any  stalk  of  grass  or  other  green  thing  which  they 
liave  selected  and  cut  The  terrible  ravages  of 
locusts  are  owing  to  the  vast  numliero  in  which 
they  appear,  filling  the  air  like  flakes  of  snow- 
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darkening  the  sky,  to  that  objects  cast  no  shadow 
— seeming,  in  the  distance,  like  a  thick  smoke— 
advaneiug  with  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  chariot* 
or  of  waters,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel, 
'  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  tire  that  devouroth  Ihe 
stubble;'  whilst,  as  he  also  says,  'the  land  is  as 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  l>ehind  them 
a  desolate  wilderness.'  They  eat  up  every  green 
thing,  and  after  the  grass  and  leaves,  they  devour 


Locust  [Loauta  migratoria). 

in  their  hanger  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrulis.  Kijie 
grain,  however,  may  escape,  as  l>eing  too  hard 
and  dry.  These  multitudinous  swarms  of  locust* 
do  not  appear  annually ;  it  is  only  ifler  the  lapse 
of  a  numlter  of  years  that  they  are  again  so  great 
and  n  destructive  ;  and  particular  years  are  marked 
in  the  history  of  some  countries  as  years  of  their 
extraordinary  abundance,  and  of  consequent  famine 
and  pestilence.  When  driven  by  a  strong  wind  into 
the  sea,  they  have  sometimes  Wen  flung  hack  on  the 
beach  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  stench 
intolerable  to  a  great  distance. 

Locusts  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  the  widest  regions,  but  they  abound  chiefly 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  most  of 
all,  in  Arabia  and  Africa  The  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe  are  occasionally  visited  by  their 
destructive  hosts,  and  in  the  south  of  France, 
re  wan  Is  are  paid  for  the  collection  of  locusts  and  of 
their  nrc*.  The  eggs  are  found  cemented  together 
in  little  masses  in  the  ground  The  insects  them- 
selves are  taken  by  means  of  a  stout  cloth,  the 
edge  of  which  is  made  to  sweep  o%'cr  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  locusts  thus  thrown  together 
are  quickly  gathered  into  sacks.  A  similar  mode 
of  diminishing  the  nuisance  is  adopted  in  North 
America :  but  before  an  invasion  such  as  districts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  are  occasionally  subjected  to, 
all  human  effort  fails. 

Locusts  are  eaten  in  many  countries,  roasted,  or 
fried  in  butter.  They  are  also  preserved  in  brine, 
or  dried  in  the  sun.  They  thus  anj>ear  in  the 
market*  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Madagascar,  Ac., 
and  are  even  exported  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  most  noted  species  is  LocuMta  mpjratoria 
(or  Arrydium  moratorium)  ;  aU.ut  24  inches  in 
length,  greenish,  with  brown  wing-covers,  marked 
with  black.  It  is  this  sj»ceies  which  is  moat 
frequently  seen  in  Europe.  It  is  a  rare  visitant 
of  Britain.  Other  species  belong  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  them,  forming  the  genua 
Trtualu,  and  inhabiting  the  warmest  countries, 
are  remarkable  for  their  elongated  conical  head. 

The  little  chirping  '  grasshopjiers'  most  common 
m  Britain,  differing  from  true  grasshopjiers  in  their 
abort  antenna3,  l>elong  to  the  genus  Tttric,  and 
family  1/itcniAidtt. 

LOCUST  TREE,  a  name  given  in  different  part* 
of  the  world  to  different  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Lv/uminomr.— The  Carob  Tree  (teratoma  ailiqua)  is 
often  so  called  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 


'  Mediterranean,  and  its  pods  are  the  locust  beans 
of  our  shops.    See  Carob.    A  kind  of  effervescing 
beer,  made  from  locust  or  carob  pods,  was  la*t  year 
sold  in  London.  -The  I/htst  Tkkk  of  America 
(Kobinia  /wudacacia),  also  called  the  Fai.sk  Ac  acia, 
or  Thorn  Acacia,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  Britaiu,  very  generally  the  Acacia,  is  a 
I  valuable  and  extremely  lieautitul  tree.  See  KultlMA. 
The  wood,  known  as  Loru*'  Wuml,  is  useful  for  all 
purposes  in  which  great  strength, 
and   especially    toughness,  is 
required ;  this  latter  quality, 
which  it  jKis^ssea  pre-eminently, 
makes    it   very    valuable  for 
trenails  used  in  ship-building, 
and  large  quantities   are  iin* 
ported  lor  this  pur|N>w.     It  is 
also  valuable  for  making  the 
cogs  of   wheels.    The  HoNKY 
Loctw  (cj.  v.)  Tkkk  of  America 
is  a  GMif*chia.—T\\o  Ixtccsr 
Trke  of  the  West   Indies  is 
Jlytnmaia  rourfmrU,  a  gigantic 
tree,  whose  ]»sls  also  supply 
a  nutritious  matter,  a  mealy 
sulmtanee  in  which  the  jiods  are  imbedded.    It  is 
sweet  and  pleasant,  but  apt  to  induce  diarrh<ea 
when  recently  gathered,  which  property,  however, 
it  loses  when  kept  for  a  short  time.    A  decoction 
of  it,  allowed  to  ferment,  makes  a  kind  of  beer. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  anthelmintic ;   it  yields 
a  kind  of  resin  called  Ammk  (q.  v.),  and  it  is 
valuable  as  a  tiinl>er-tree,  the  timl>er  (also  known 
as  LocuM   Wood)  Wing  close-grained  and  tough, 
and  in  request  in  England  for  trenails.    It  is  very 
generally  imported  in  the  form  of  trenails. 

LODE,  a  miner's  term  for  Veins  (q.  v.)  in  which 
minerals  occur.  They  are  crevices,  more  or  less 
vertical,  produced  by  contraction,  or  the  mechanical 
disturbance  of  the  rock,  which  have  subsequently 
been  tilled  with  metallic  ores. 

LODEVE  (ancient  Lutein  in  Ottilia  \nrU,n>  nsis), 
j  a  town  of  Southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Herault,  situated  on  the  Ergue,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
32  miles  north-west  of  Mont|>ellier.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walla,  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  pop.  of  l'2,Hi.\  with 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths.  L  is  the  birthplace 
of  Cardinnl  Fleury. 

LODGED,  in  Heraldry.  A  beast  of  chase,  as  a 
stag,  is  said  to  be  lodged  wheu  lviug  down  with 
its  head  erect ;  a  beast  of  prey  in  the  same  position 
is  said  to  be  couchant 

LODGING-MONEY  is  an  allowance,  in  the 
British  army,  granted  to  officers  and  others,  for 
whom  suitable  quarters  cannot  be  provided  in 
barracks.  Married  sergeants  and  private  soldiers 
who  are  married  '  with  jierinission,'  are  entitled  to 
lodging-money  at  various  rates  up  to  8*.  a  week, 
when  separate  rooms  in  barracks  cannot  be  spared 
for  the  accommodation  of  each  couple.  The  total 
charge  for  lodging-money  in  the  armv  estimates  of 
1863—1864  amounts  to  about  1100,  

LODGINGS,  or  the  use  of  jtart  of  another  per- 
son's house,  when  occupied,  constitute  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  Itetween  the  parties.  L>dg- 
ings  being  generally  taken  by  the  week,  or  month, 
or  quarter,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  contract 
should  be  by  writing,  though  it  is  exja-dient,  espe- 
cially where  any  particular  stipulations  are  made. 
But  where  a  furnished  house  is  let,  and  a  written 
agreement  or  lease  is  used,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  lie  a  stamp  on  such  writing,  which 
must  bo  cancelled  by  the  parties  under  a  jienalty  of 
£5  besides  stain^duty  ;  and  house-agents  who*  let 
alwvo  £'25  for  hire,  must  now  take 

in 
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out  an  annual  licence,  and  nay  duty.  In  England, 
the  chief  point*  of  law  which  arise  are  as  follow : 
One  of  the  risks  which  the  lodger  runs  is,  that  if  his 
landlord,  L,  is  himself  a  tenant  to  A,  somebody  else, 
then,  if  L's  rent  is  in  arrear,  the  lodger's  goods  may 
he  taken  by  A  to  |wy  this,  for  the  rule  is,  that  all 
goods  found  on  the  premises,  to  whomsoever  belong- 
ing, may  lie  seized  to  pay  am-ars  of  rent,  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  landlord  A,  who  distrains, 
knows  they  are  not  L's,  but  the  lodger's  goods.  The 
only  remedy  in  such  a  case  for  the  lodger  is  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  loss  from  the  next  rent  he 
pays  to  L  for  lodgings.  Hence,  in  order  to  learu 
whether  the  al>ovc  rink  is  impending,  a  lodger 
frequently  inquires  beforehand  at  the  landlord  of 
the  house.  A,  and  the  tax-collectors,  whether  rent, 
4c,  is  in  arrear.  A  lodging-house  keeper,  eveu 
where  he  keejia  a  boarding-house,  which  nearly 
resenildcs  an  inn,  is  not  liable  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  lodger's  goods.  He  is  merely  liable  for  ordi- 
nary care ;  but  he  does  not  warrant  at  all  hazards 
that  the  goods  will  not  be  stolen,  as  an  Innkeeper 
(q.  v.)  does.  Even  if  the  lodger's  goods  are  stolen 
by  a  servant  of  the  house,  the  lodging-house  keeper 
is  not  liable.  The  notice  to  quit  depends  on  how 
the  lodgings  were  taken.  If  they  were  taken  by 
the  week,  a  week's  notice  is  sufficient ;  if  by  the 
month,  a  month's  ;  and  if  by  the  quarter,  a  quarter's 
notice,  unless  some  other  agreement  was  made. 
Hence,  if  the  lodger  quit  without  notice,  he  is  Liable 
for  one  week's,  or  month's,  4  c.  rent,  even  though  the 
Landlord  put  a  notice  in  the  window.  The  lodging- 
house  kee|ier  may  distrain  the  lodger's  goods  for 
unpaid  rent.  When  a  lodger  refuses  to  quit  the 
lodgings  after  a  notice  has  expired,  he  cannot  be  put 
out  by  force,  but  in  many  cases  a  summary  remedy 
is  given  for  recovering  {K>sae*sion.  In  Scotland,  the 
lodger's  goods  cannot  be  taken  by  the  landlord  of 
the  lodging-house  keeper  for  rent  A  lodger,  what- 
ever rent  he  pays,  yet  not  being  rated  to  the  jK>or, 
4c,  is  not  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  though  it  is  said  that  in  Scotland  a  different 
practice  prevails  in  some  places  (Burton's  Law  of 
Scotland,  38).  Common  lo<l<jitig-hou«f*.  where  poor 
people  lodge  by  the  night,  have  recently  Vx-en  sub- 
jected to  state  interference  ;  and  by  statutes  14  anil 
15  Vict  c.  28,  and  16  and  17  Vict  c.  41,  the  keejtere 
of  such  lodging-houses  must  register  them.  They 
are  liable  to  be  in«|>ected  by  an  officer  of  the  Hoard 
of  Health  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  the  keepers  are 
bound,  on  notice,  to  report  to  the  local  authority 
every  person  who  resorted  to  their  houses  during  the 
preceding  day  or  night  The  keejiera  are  bound  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  all  the  rooms,  stairs,  &c,  as  often 
as  by-laws  shall  direct  and  to  keep  a  pro|>er  supply 
of  water.  If  fever  break  out  notice  must  l»e  giveu 
to  the  li>cal  authority.  These  duties  are  enforced  by 
means  of  penalties.  These  statutes  were  extended 
to  Ireland  by  the  statutes  23  and  24  Vict  c.  26. 

LO'DI,  chief  town  of  the  delegation  of  Lodi,  in 
the  province  of  Iximhardy,  stands  on  the  right 
Lank  of  the  Adda,  19  miles  south  of  Milan,  on  a 
gentle  slojte  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  fertile  district, 
and  contains  20,000  inhabitant*.  It  is  protected  by 
walls  and  a  strong  castle,  erected  by  the  Visconti, 
but  lately  appropriated  as  a  military  hospital.  L, 
is  a  bishop  s  see  and  the  seat  of  a  college,  and 
contains  many  tine  buildings.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  linens,  silks,' chemical  products,  and 
Majolica  porcelain,  for  which  it  is  famous.  Its 
great  trade  is  in  cheese,  esi>ecially  the  famous 
species  known  as  Parmesan,  which,  instead  of  being 
manufactured  at  Parma,  as  one  might  infer  from 
the  name,  is  exclusively  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
L.,  where  30,(sHI  cows  are  kept  for  the  purpose. 
—Lodi  Vbuchio,  or  Old  Lodi,  is  a  nuued  village 
uo 


about  five  miles  west  of  the  modern  town  ;  it  wa* 
founded  by  the  Boii,  and  colonised  by  the  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great  hence  its  name,  Latu  Pompeia* 
which  was  gradually  corrupted  into  the  modern 
name  of  Lodi  L.  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  of 
the  French,  under  Bonajiarte,  over  the  Austrian*,  on 
10th  May  1796,  when  the  long  and  narrow  bridge 
was  carried  by  the  French  columns,  notwitlistanding 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Austrian  batteries. 

LO'ESS,  a  loamy  dei»osit  of  Pleistocene  ajje, 
occurring  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.     It  consists  of  a  pulverulent  loam  of  a 
yellowish-gray    colour,    made    up   principdly  of 
argillaceous  matter,  combined  with  a  sixth  j>art  of 
carlM>nate  of  lime,  and  a  sixth  of  quartz*  we  micaceous 
sand.     In  the  Rhine,  it  ap|iarently  once  cove  re*  I 
the  whole  valley  anil  its  tributaries,  reaching  to  a. 
considerable  height  up  the  Itounding  mountain*.  It 
has  subsequently  been  greatly  abraded,  a  fringe  only 
of  the  deiKtsit  being  left  on  the  moiiiitain-sid<-a,  and 
'  occasionally  some  outliers  in  the  widest  part*  of 
|  the  valley  ;  the  materials  have  lieen  carried  down 
,  by  the  river,  and  rearranged,  as  a  newer  1<k-»»  or 
j  alluvium,  in  Belgium  and  Holland.   Tins  continuous 
I  dejKiait  of  fine  sediment  suggested  the  notion,  to 
j  the  original  observers  of  an  enormous  lake,  whose 
i  l>arrier  was  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Rhine  at 
Hiiigen.  But  the  loess  occurs  further  down  ;  ltesides, 
the  contained  fossils  are  not  lacustrine,  but  those  of 
land-animals  (Elrphai  and  Jthinocrros),  and  land- 
shells  [l/rlix,  Phjhi,  and   Siicrinn).     It   in  n-iw 
believed  to  l>c   the  moraine  mud  of  the  Alpine 
glaciers,  which  was  spread  out  gently  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  as  the  land  gradually 
emerged  from  the  sea.    The  loess  is  generally  from 
30  to  60  feet  iu  thickness,  though  sometimes  as 
much  as  200  feet    Fossils  are  not  generally  distri- 
buted in  the  strata,  but  they  are  sometimes  locally 
abundant    They  consist  chiefly  of  land-shells  of 
Bpecies  now  inhabiting  the  same  region. 

LOFO  DEN,  LOFFO'DEN,  or  LOFOTEN,  a 
chain  of  islands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway, 
between  lat.  67°  and  69°  l.T  N.,  and  stretching  south- 
west and  north-east  for  175  miles.  The  largest  of 
the  islands  are  Hindoe,  Andoe,  and  Langoc,  Ost 
Vaageu,  West  Vaagen,  and  Flagstadiie.  All  of  them 
are  rugged  and  mountainous,  indeed,  some  of  the 
eminences  in  Vaagen  attain  an  altitude  of  4000 
feet  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
glens  near  the  coast  possess  a  temperature  mild 
enough  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  oats,  kirley, 
and  potatoes.  The  ]>ermancnt  population  is  esti- 
mated at  4000.  The  islanders  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  fishery  which  was  established  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  11th  c,  and  has  always  attracted  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  niainland. 
The  average  number  of  Iwats  is  4000,  manned  by 
20,000  fishermen ;  and  the  produce  of  the  cou- 
fishery  is  estimated  at  9000  tons  of  dried  fish, 
22,000  barrels  of  oil,  aud  (HUM)  barrels  of  roe. 
After  the  cod-fishery  has  terminated  (in  April), 
the  herring-fishing  season  comes  on,  and  continues 
throughout  the  summer,  forming  also  an  inqtortant 
branch  of  national  industry.  Several  other  kinds 
of  fish  are  caught,  and  lobsters  and  oysters  in 
abundance.  The  fishing  is  atteuded  with  consider- 
able danger,  on  account  of  the  sudden  and  violent 
storms  from  tho  west,  and  of  the  strong  currents 
which  set  in  between  the  islands.  See  Mael- 
strom. The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  ]>artly 
of  Scandinavian,  {>artly  of  Lappish  descent 

LOO  is  the  instrument  by  which  a  ship's  rate  of 
motion  through  the  water  is  measured.  Its  simplest 
form  is  a  triangular  piece  of  light  wood,  leaded  so 
as  to  swim  vertically ;  this  is  connected  with  the 
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k^-lone  *j  that  its  flat  surface  is  at  right  angles  to 
tbe  fchjp'*  course.  When  thrown  out  -attached  to 
th*  log- line  (see  Knot)— the  log  meets  with  such 
rtiistAUce  that  it  theoretically  remains  stationary  in 
the  wiVt.  and  the  log-line  passing  freely  out  shows 
the  »p**-l  of  the  vessel.  There  are,  however,  many 
improved  logs,  which  have  complicated  apparatus, 
for  marking  the  way  made,  changes  of  direction, 
Ac.  The  log  and  line  are  known  to  have  been 
as  early  as  1570  a.u.,  and  were  alluded  to  by 


Log. 


Bourne 


in 


1577.  Computing  by  the  log  is  an 
ition,  allowance  having  to  be  made 
contingent  circumstances.  Iu  ships 
of  war,  it  is  usual  to  heave  the  log  every  hour; 
in  merchantmen,  every  two  hours.  The  log-btmrd 
tt  a  t»»ard  on  which  the  hourly  results  of  the  log- 
heaving  are  recorded  in  chalk,  with  the  winds 
direction,  and  other  jMirticulars,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  officer  in  charge.  The  contents  of  the  log-board 
are  entered  daily  in  the  log-book,  with  all  i»rticu- 
lars  essential  to  the  history  of  the  voyage,  as 
ship*  spoken,  iceliergs  seen,  land  sighted,  Ac.  The 
imj-fionl  thns  becomes  a  rough  journal ;  and  it  is 
compnlsory  upon  eviTy  master  of  a  vessel  to  keep  it 
properly,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  inspection  by  any 
ship  of  war  of  his  own  nation  whose  captain  may 


LOGA>'  IA'CE.*£.  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plant*,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herliaceotis 
plwiU,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  usually 
with  stipules,  which  adhere  to  the  footstalks, 
oc  f«rm  sheaths.  The  calyx  is  4— 5-partitc  ;  the 
corolla  bypogynouB,  regular  or  irregular,  4—5  or 
10-cleft.  *  The  stamens  arise  from  the  corolla.  The 
ovary  is  generally  2- celled  ;  there  is  one  style. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  a  drape,  or  a  berry.  A  few 
species  of  this  order  occur  in  Australia  and  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  North  America ;  the  rest 
are  all  tropical  or  sub-tropicaL  There  are  about 
162  known  species.  No  natural  order  of  plants  is 
more  strongly  characterised  by  poisonous  properties. 
It  iuclntlr*  the  genus  SnivciiNos  (q.  v.),  of  which 
Nux  Vomica  In.  v.)  is  one  of  the  products,  aud 
aaothrr  is  the  Woorali  (o.  v.)  jwison.  Slri/rhnint 
(q.  v.)  is  a  prevalent  and  peculiar  characteristic 
principle  of  the  I»ganiacew.  Some  of  the  order, 
however,  are  of  use  in  medicine,  as  certain  species 
of  Sr»;EL!A  (q.  v.). 

LOGARITHMIC  or  LOGISTIC  CURVES 
are  curve*  whose  abscissa?  are  pro|>ortioual  to  the 
logarithms  of  the  corresponding  ordinate*  ;  const - 
qneutly.  if  the  abscissrw  increase  iu  arithmetical 
progression,  tlie  ordinate*  will  increase  in  geometrical 
progression.    The  equation  to  these  curves  being 

■  ^  t. 

x s=  a  log.  y  (o  being  constant),  y  ^  -  =  a,  shewing 

that  the  subtangent  has  the  same  value  for  all 
points  of  the  curve,  and  is  the  Modulus  (q.  v.)  of  the 
system  of  logarithms  represented  by  the  particular 
carve.  This  curve  has  another  remarkable  property 
— viz.,  that  the  area  contained  between  any  two 
ordinate-*  is  equal  to  the  ditference  of  the  ordinates 
mult. plied  by  the  constant  subtangent. 

LOGARITHMIC  or  LOGISTIC  SPIRAL  is  a 
described  by  a  point  which  moves  uniformly 
a  uniformly  revolving  straight  line.  This 


curve  has  several  remarkable  properties,  some  of 
which  are  analogous  to  those  |<ossessed  by  the 
logarithmic  curve.  Its  involute  aud  evolute  are  the 
same  with  itself.  Newton  shewed  that  if  the  force 
of  gravity  had  varied  inversely  as  the  cuf*  of  the, 
distance,  the  planets  would  have  shot  off  from  the 
sun  in  logarithmic  spirals.  The  equation  to  the 
curve  is  r  -  <ro-r. 

LOGARITHMS,  a  series  of  numbers  having 
a  certain  relation  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers, 
by  means  of  which  many  arithmetical  operations 
are  made  comparatively  easy.  The  nature  of  the 
relation  will  ihj  uuderstood  by  considering  two 
simple  series  such  as  the  following,  one  proceeding 
from  unity  in  geometrical  progression,  the  other 
from  0  in  arithmetical  progression  : 

Geom.  series,  L  2,  4,  8,  16,  32.  64,  128,  256,  512,  ko. 
Arith.  series,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,    7,    8,     9,  kc 

Here  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  series  is  2,  and 
any  term  in  the  arithmetical  series  expresses  how 
often  2  lias  been  multiplied  into  1  to  produce  the 
corresponding  term  of  the  geometrical  series  ;  thus, 
in  proceeding  from  1  to  32,  there  have  been  5  steps 
or  multiplications  by  the  ratio  2 ;  in  other  wonts, 
the  ratio  of  32  to  1  is  compounded  five  timed  of  the 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  It  was  this  conception  of  the 
relation  that  led  to  giving  the  name  of  Lognrilhm* 
to  tho  arithmetical  series,  the  word  logarithm  (Gr. 
logon  arithmos)  meaning  '  the  nunilier  of  the  ratios.' 
As  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  such  series,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  any  two  logarithms 
(as  we  shall  now  call  the  lower  series)  is  the 
logarithm  of  their  product ;  e.  g.,  9  ( —  3  +  6)  is 
the  logarithm  of  512  ( -  8  x  64).  Similarly,  tbo 
difference  of  any  two  logarithms  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  quotient  of  the  numbers;  a  multiple  of  any 
logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding 
number  raised  to  the  power  of  tho  multiple,  e.  g., 
8  (  =  4  x  2)  is  the  logarithm  of  256  (=  16*),  and 
I  a  submultiple  of  a  logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  corresponding  root  of  its  number.  In  this  way, 
with  complete  tables  of  numbers,  and  their  corres- 
ponding logarithms,  addition  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  multiplication,  subtraction  of  division, 
multiplication  ofinvolution,  and  division  of  evolution. 

In  order  to  make  the  series  above  given  of  prac- 
tical use.  it  would  l»e  necessary  to  complete  them 
by  interpolating  a  set  of  means  between  the  several 
terms,  as  will  be  explained  below.  «  e  have  chosen 
2  as  the  fundamental  ratio,  or  base,  as  being  most 
convenient  for  illustration  ;  bnt  auy  other  number 
(integral  or  fractional)  might  be  taken ;  and  every 
different  base,  or  radix,  gives  a  different  system 
of  logarithms.  The  system  now  in  use  has  10  for 
its  base ;  in  other  words,  10  is  the  number  whose 
logarithm  is  1. 

The  idea  of  making  use  of  series  in  this  way 
would  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Archimedes  and 
Euclid,  without,  however,  resulting  in  any  practical 
scheme;  but  by  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  trigo- 
nometrical operations  had  become  so  complicated 
that  the  wits  of  several  mathematicians  were  at 
work  to  devise  means  of  shortening  them.  The  real 
invention  of  logarithms  is  now  universally  ascribed 
to  Johu  Napier  (q.  v.).  Baron  of  Merchistoun,  who 
in  1614  printed  his  Canon  Mirabili*  Log<irUhm- 
orunu  His  tables  only  give  logarithms  of  sines, 
cosines,  and  the  other  functions  of  angles  ;  they 
also  labour  under  the  three  defects  of  being 
sometimes  +  and  sometimes  — ,  of  decreasing  as  the 
corresponding  natural  numbers  increase,  and  of 
having  for  their  radix  (the  number  of  which  the 
logarithm  is  1)  the  number  which  is  the  sum  of 


1  +  1  + 


1.2 


1.2T3+'*a 


These  defects  were, 
m 
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however,  soon  remedied  :  John  Speidell,  in  1619,  is  the  logarithm  of  r  to  the  hue  or  radix  e. 
amended  the  tables  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Then,  referring  to  the  above- mentioned  value 
logarithms  became  all  positive,  and  increased  along  ,  of  A,  we  have,  log.  r  (L  e,,  log.  of  r  to  the 
with  their  corresponding  natural  numbers.     He  ,  * 

also,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  work  (1624),  con-  |  1>asc  =  r  -  1  -  }(r  -  1>*  +  i<r  -  1  )»  -  4c, 
structed  a  table  of  Napier's  logarithms  for  the  ;  or»  M  Mor^  letting  1  +  a  for  r,  log.  (1  +  a) 
integer  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4c,  up  to  1(100.  with  their  at  „j 

differences  and  arithmetical  complements,  beside*  i  =»  «  —  -jr-  + 
other  improvements.  .S|>eideirs  tables  are  now  ' 
known  ;ls  hjfprrbotic  logarithm*.  But  the  greatest 
improvement  was  made  in  1615,  by  Professor 
Henry  Brings  (q.  v.),  of  London,  who  substituted 
for  Napier's  inconvenient  'radix,'  the  numlier  10, 
and  nucc<vd<d  liefore  his  death  in  calculating  the 

logarithm*  of  30,000  natural  number,  to  the  t.*w  ,ion  fn,m  ^  formcr>  1()g.  (l  +  a)  _  ,0ft  (l  _a)at 


a* 

-g-  —  4c  ;  a  senes  from  which  log. 
(1  +  o)  cannot  be  found,  unless  a  be  fractional 

However,  if  wo  put  -  a  for  a,  log.   (1  —  a)  = 

t 

a*     a*  .     ,  x 

—  a  -  —  -  Ac. ;  and  subtracting  this  expres- 


radix.  Bri^a's  exertions  were  ably  seconded  ;  and 
before  I  (lis.  the  logarithms  of  all  the  natural  num- 
bers up  t<»  10(1,000  hail  been  computed.  Computers 
have  fimv  chiefly  occupied  themselvea  rather  in 
repeatedly  revising  the  tables  already  calculated, 
than  in  extending  them 

CoiuttriTtion  of  Taf&s.—The  following  is  the  sim- 
plest method  of  constructing  a  table  of  logarithms 
on  ftriggs's  system.  The  log.  of  10  I- ;  the  log. 
of  100  i  which  is  twice  compounded  of  10)  =  2- ; 
the  lo^'.  of  1 000  -  3-.  Ac.  ;  and  the  logarithms  of  all 
powers  of  lo  can  U>  found  in  the  same  manner.  The  j  '^l1*  +  ') 
intermediate  logarithms  are  found  by  continually  |  '  j 
computing  geometric  means  lietween  two  numbers,  + 


,0*  e(I^  a) 3  2(°  +  Y  +  £  +  *° *n*  f*'r  th- 

sake  of  convenience,  putting         1  for  }  -°,  in 

u  1  —a 

which  case,  a  =  2u~+~V  W°  ^"*^'  OD^a'n  l°g. 


s  1_ 

<2u  +  1 


1 


3(2«+l)»  ' 
log.  u  +  2 


one  greater  and  the  other  less  than  the  number   ,    "'^J*  +.J '*  v.    .  . 
required.     Thus,  to  find  the  log.  of  ft,  take  the   f."".«la.         Napierian  log; 
geometric  mean  between  1  and  10,  or  3-162...,  the  to  *"v  wf  ' 


* 

4c. 


5(2«  +  l)4 
1 

+• 


4c.  J,. 


2«  +  1  '    3(2u  +  1? 

If  1  1*  put  for  u  in  thia 

arithm  of  2  U  at  once 
accuracy  required  ;  if  2 

convuMuiding  arithmetic  mean  (the  In*  of  1  being  !  ^  >'uVfo,r  1'  ^*»P*™°  logarithm  of  3  can  be 

■     calculate^  4c. 


Now,  as  k 
Bame  ratio 
igarithms  of 


arithms  of  any  system 
to  one  another  as  the 
any  other  system,  no 


0,  and  that  of  10  being  1)  Win«  ft;  the  geometric  I 
mean  ktween  3162 .„  and  10,  or  5H23.  .,  com-   have  always  the 
■ponds  to  the  arithmetic  mean  between  5  and  1- 1  «»n«i«ndinc  lo 
or  "•"»;  the  geometric  mean  between  3162 
fl-623...,  or  4216.  .,  has  it*  logarithm  =»  l(  7ft  +  ft) 

or  tV2.-.;  this  oration  is  continued  till  the  result  cfr*a,m  m,mber  ^  on°  ^e,  giv«,  the  logarithm 
ia  obtained  to  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy.  ,  !  iUv_  ^,,U',  ."!!,nbt^!to..  a,n"^er  W\'  th»*.»lulV 


^  |  matter  what  its  l»ase,  if  a  number  can  lie  found, 
which,  when  multiplied  into  the  loi^trithin  of  a 


In  this  example,  the  twenty-tirat  result  given  the 
geometric  mean  =  ft1MN).003,*and  the  corresponding 
arithmetic  mean  —  -698,970,  which  is  in  ordinary 
calculations  used  as  the  logarithm  of  ft.  Since 
division  of  numbers  eorres|>onds  to  subtraction  of 
logarithms,  and  since  2  =  the  log.  ot  2  =  h>U-  10 
-  loj/.  ft  =  l  -  -698970  =  '30 1 030.  The  logarithms 
of  all  prime  numbers  are  found  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  ft  :  those  of  comtiosite  numlHTS  are  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  the  logarithms  of  their  factors  ; 
thns,  the  losr.  of  3  =  lotf.  2  4-  log.  3  •=  -301030  + 
•477121  -  -778151.  'ITiis  metho.1,  though  simnle  in 
principle,  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  calcula 


plier  will,  when  multiplied  into  any  logarithm  to 
the  lirst  base,  tiroduce  the  e»irn>spondiiiu  logarithm 
to  the  other  nase.  The  multiplier  is  called  the 
Modulus  (q.  v.),  and  for  the  conversion  of  Napierian 
into  common  or  Brig^a's  logarithms,  is  equal  to 
'4342944...  ;  so  that,  to  f»d  the  common  !<>;fnrithm 
«f  iiiiij  numf*r  ;  jirtt,  find  the  Xapierian  logarithm, 
and  m til ti i>l ft  it  fiif  -4342944... 

As  in  lingo's  system,  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1*, 
and  that  of  100  is  2\  it  follows  that  all  numbers 
between  10  and  100  have,  for  their  logarithms, 
unity  +  a  projier  fraction  ;  in  other  words,  the 
integer  portion  of  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  of 


tion  ;  and  the  following  method,  which  depends  on  ,       J'S™**     «lnitv ;  »i"jiiftrly,  the  integer  p"rtion 
the  mo,lern  algebraic  analysis,  is  much  to  be  pr,..       the  logarithms  of  numbers  Wt ween  100  and  1000 
ferre<l.    Acconling  to  this  methotl,  logarithms  are  !  lt 
consitlen^l  as  imltoea  or  powers  of  the  radix  ;  thus 


10°  =  1.  lo-*'**  =  2,  lO^'f  3,  10*  -  100,  4c 
and  the  laws  of  logarithms  then  become,  the  same 
as  thnse  of  in.licei.  I>-t  r  represent  the  radix, ;/  the 
natural  number,  x  its  logarithm;  then  >i  -  r* ,  or, 
>uttin-_'  1  -  a  for  r,  m  =  (1     o)r:  and  it  is  shewn 


2,  ami,  in  general,  the  integer  portion  of  the 
logarithm  of  any  nuuil>er  expresses  a  numl>er  lea* 
by  unity  than  the  nuiiil>er  of  figures  in  that  numl»er. 
This  integer  is  cdled  the  char<wterittic,  the  decimal 
portion  Ik-uik  designated  as  the  manliMa. 

As  the  '  logarithm  of  1  —  0,  the  lo^iiritbms  of 
quantities  le»s  than  unity  would  naturally  lie  iicl?i- 


by  the  binomial  and  exponential' theorems  (sen-  the  1  J»ve ;  thus,  the  logarithm  of  J  would  be  -  30103, 
ordinary  works  on  Algebra)  that  «  =  1  +  Ax  + 
A**1 

To  +  Pii  +•  *°-  wbere  A  -  r~  1  -  *,r  -  1)V 


1.2  r  1.2.3 

+  i(r  —  1)'  — .  4c,  the  former  equation  expressing  a 
number  as  the  sum  of  different  multiples  of  its  loga- 
rithm and  the  radix.    If  \  be  suliatituUHl  forx,  then 


.4 


4c  =  271328182... 


but,  for  convenience  in  working,  the  mantissa  ia 
kept  always  positive,  and  the  negative  sii:n  only 
am-ets  the  characteristic;  the  logarithm  of  \  or  -5 
would  thus  be  1-69897,  the  characteristic  in  thia 
and  similar  cases,  expreasinu,  when  the  fraction  ia 
reduced  to  a  decimal,  the  number  of  places  the  lirat 
figure  is  removed  from  the  decimal  point ;  thua,  the 
logarithm  of  -0005  is  469897. 

Directions  for  the  two  of  Logarithms  in  calculation 
will  be  found  prefixed  to  any  aet  of  Tables.  The 


which,  as  lie  fore  mentioned,  is  Napier's  radix,  and  ;  history  of  the  discovery  is  given  in  the  preface  to 

l>r  Mutton's  Tables. 

ia  generally  called  e ;  then  rA  =  e,  or  r  =  c  ,  or  A  I    The  tablea  moat  dwtinguiahed  for  accuracy  are. 
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of  Oallet  (who  edited  Gardener's  edition  of 
Shrrtnu'i  Table*,  making  several  addition.1)  and 
rmy-ror omenta),  to  seven  | daces  of  decimals  (Paris, 
l$2i ' :  UtUn-le.  to  fire  places  (Paris,  1831) ;  Htitton, 
to  *  v,-q  places  ( I $49*.  issued  in  a  more  convenient 
form,  with  improvements,  by  Messrs  W.  and  R 
CbaniWi" ;  the  most  accurate  of  all,  however,  are 
to  he  those  which  Mr  Babliage  has  pro- 
wrth  the  aid  of  his  ingenious  calculating 


LO'GGIA,  an  Italian  word  signifying  an  open 
»•!.•.  eucl»*ing  a  passage  <>r  open  apartment.  It 
■  a  favourite  class  of  building  in  Italy  and  other 
wa:  <:>>utitries.  The  Loggia  ile'  Lan/.i  at  Florence 
is  r  oe  of  the  finest  examples  extant ;  and  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican,  which  are  arcade*!  passages  round 
the  inun.<r  of  the  cortile  of  the  palace,  ornamented 
wuth  U-autifnl  paintings  and  arabesques  by  Raphael 
sad  lit?  pu|»ils,  are  well-known  sjiecimens. 

LOO  IC.  This  name  denotes  the  science  connected 
with  the  forms  and  methods  of  reasoning,  and  the 
establishment  of  truth  by  evidence.  The  science  has 
erne  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  obtaining  in  great 
part  the  chape  that  we  tind  it  in  from  Aristotle, 
although  he  did  not  apply  to  it  the  name  4  Logic' 
Thi?  name,  signifying  oriionally  both  Thought  and 
the  Fji»rfts*ion  of  Thought,  must  have  been  applied 
soon  alter  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  most  ancient 
Barer  was  '  Dialectic'  meaning  literally,  4  conversa- 
boa,  'colloquy,'  or  'dispute4  (Hamilton's  Lope, 
led  1.)  *  Hut  it  appears  that  Aristotle  possessed 
ao  .'.ogle  term  by  which  to  designate  the  general 
kkvci  of  which  he  was  the  principal  author  and 
&nisb<-r.  A  naltftic,  and  Apodeictic  with  Topic  (equi- 
valent to  Dialectic,  and  including  SophiMir),  were  so 
many  special  names  by  which  he  denoted  the  parti- 
cular parts  or  particular  applications  of  logic' 

The  definition  of  logic  has  never  been,  till  lately,  a 
matter  of  serious  controversy.  There  was  formerly 
a  substantial  unanimity,  with  some  variations  in  the 
firm  of  the  phraseology  employed.  We  tind  it 
called  usually  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  or  the  Science 
of  Reasoning,  or  both  the  one  and  the  other.  And 
by  reasoning  has  been  always  understood  formal 
rea*>ojng.  that  is,  inferences  stated  in  such  general 
Luieuag*?  that  they  apply  to  all  kinils  of  matter 
alike  as  when  in  arithmetic  we  say  three  times 
four  li  twelve,  without  considering  what  the  num- 
bers are  numbers  of.  A  modification  of  this  view 
has  b-ixn  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton :  he  calls 
logic  the  '  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought.'  The  introduction  of  the  larger  word 
'Thought'  is  considered  requisite,  because  4  Reason- 
ma  '  is  somewhat  too  limited,  there  being  processes 
included  in  logic,  and  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  truth,  which  that  wonl  does  not  cover; 
each,  for  example,  are  Conception — the  forming 
of  gpaeral  notions— and  Judgment,  the  statement 
of  propositions  (see  Judgment).  But  the  word 
'Thought '  having  an  acceptation  co-extensivc  with 
all  Intelligence,  including  Memory,  Imagination,  Ac, 
as  well  as  the  operations  concerned  about  truth, 
must  be  held  to  its  narrower  meaning,  by  which 
it  simply  includes  the  three  great  operations,  con- 
stituting the  distinct  stages  or  divisions  of  logic, 
Conct-ption,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 

Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  has  propounded  a  radical 
innovation  in  the  definition  and  province  of  this 
subject.  According  to  him,  logic  '  is  the  science  of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  estimation  of  evidence ;  both  the 
process  itself  of  proceeding  from  known  truths  to 
ntk  own,  and  all  other  intellectual  o|ierations  in  so 
far  as  auxiliary  to  this.  It  includes,  therefore,  the 
operation  of  Naming  ;  for  language  is  an  instrument 


of  thought,  as  well  as  a  means  of  communicating  onr 
thoughts.  It  includes  also  Definition  and  Classifi- 
cation.* 

This  definition  has  the  merit  of  setting  distinctly 
forth  the  end  of  the  science,  which  is  the  essential 
point  in  every  practical  science,  as  logic  iB.  That 
end  is  the  estimation  of  evutcner,  in  other  words,  it  is 
not  the  ascertainment  of  all  truth,  but  of  those 
]K»rtions  of  truth  that  are  authenticated  by  means  of 
other  truths,  or  by  infotnee.  The  proprr  conduct 
of  the  ojH-ration  of  inferring  one  thing  from  another 
is  the  final  end  of  the  whole  science.  And  in  laying 
down  the  true  criteria  of  inference,  a  certain  amount 
of  study  has  to  Ijc  bestowed  upon  some  of  the 
operatious  of  the  human  understandim;,  not  to  the 
extent  of  converting  logic  into  a  system  of  nit-ntal 
philosophy,  but  simply  so  far  as  will  conduce  to  the 
purpose  in  view.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  '  laws  of 
thought,  as  thought,'  but  the  laws  of  thought  as 
bearing  upon  the  arts  of  inference,  that  Mr  Mill 
would  esteem  the  matter  of  the  science. 

But  Inference  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of 
two  kinds— Deductive  or  Formal  Inference,  and 
Inductive  or  Real  Inference.  In  the  one,  no  more 
is  inferred  than  is  already  contained  in  the  premises; 
for  example,  4  All  men  are  mortal,  therefore,  the 
present  generation  of  Englishmen  will  die,'  is  a 
formal  inference ;  the  conclusion  is  within,  or  less 
than,  the  premises.  This  is  the  kind  of  inference 
treated  of  in  the  Deductive  or  Syllogistic  Logic, 
which  was  till  lately  the  whole  of  the  science.  In 
the  other  kind  of  inference,  a  conclusion  is  drawn 
wider  than  the  premises,  so  that  there  is  a  real 
advance  upon  our  knowledge :  from  certain  things 
directly  ascertained  we  infer  other  things  that  have 
not  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  aud 
which,  but  for  such  inference,  we  should  have  had 
to  determine  in  that  manner.  Thus,  '  This,  that,  and 
the  other  piece  of  matter,  in  which  actual  observa- 
tions have  been  made, gravitates,'  therefore,  'all  inert 
matter  existing  everywhere,  known  aud  unknown, 
gravitates,'  is  an  inductive  inference.  Of  this 
last  class  of  inferences,  all  the  inductive  sciences, 
including  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Mental 
Philosophy,  Ac,  are  made  up.  Accordingly.  Mr  Mill 
treats  this  as  coming  within  the  province  of  logic, 
no  less  than  the  Deductive,  Formal,  Syllogistic,  or 
Necessary  inference,  which  previous  logicians  had 
confined  themselves  to  exclusively. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  system,  admits  the  con- 
sideration of  Induction  under  what  he  terms  '  Modi- 
fied Logic,'  in  contradistinction  to  '  Pure  Logic,'  or 
Formal  Inference  ;  and  it  has  not  been  unusual  for 
writers  on  the  science  to  devote  a  chapter  to  Induc- 
tion, after  expounding  the  laws  of.the  syllogism. 
But  Mr  Mill  has  given  to  the  inductive  juirt  the 
predominance  over  the  other,  as  being  the  more  fun- 
damental, as  well  as  practically  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  Making  logic  co-extensive  with  Proof, 
ho  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  establishment  of 
the  premise*,  from  which  the  formal  logician  takes 
his  start,  is,  after  all,  the  main  point,  anil  that  the 
other  is  subsidiary  and  subordinate,  although  still 
important  to  be  atteuded  to,  and  susceptible  of 
being  well  or  ill  done.  He  further  shews  that  there 
are  rides,  or  methods  of  procedure,  which  may  be 
set  forth  ami  followed  in  the  inductive  o|>eration ; 
that  mankind  often  break  those  rules  from  ignor- 
ance or  inadvertence  (as  well  as  from  other  causes) ; 
and  that  good  may  be  done  by  explicitly  calling 
attention  to  them,  and  making  them  a  branch  ot 
education,  as  the  old  logic  has  for  a  long  time  been. 
See  Induction,  Syioogism. 

LO'GOGRAM  (Gr.  logos,  a  word,  and  gramma,  a 
letter)  is  simply  a  complicated  or  multiplied  form 
of  the  Anagram  (q.v.),  where  the  puzzle-monger, 
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instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the  formation  of 
a  single  new  word  or  sentence  out  of  the  old,  by 
the  transposition  of  the  letters,  racks  his  brain 
to  discover  all  the  words  that  may  be  extracted 
from  the  whole  or  from  any  portion  of  the  letters, 
and  throws  the  whole  into  a  series  of  verses  in 
which  synonymic  expressions  for  these  words  must 
be  used.  The  puzzle  lies  in  ascertaining  what 
the  concealed  words  are,  and,  through  them,  what 
is  the  primary  word  out  of  which  they  have  all 
born  extracted.  A  specimen  is  given  in  Henry  B. 
Wheatley'a  book  on  Anagrams  (186*2),  in  which, 
out  of  the  word  •curtains,'  no  less  than  93  smaller 
ones  are  framed. 

LOGO'GKAPHERS,  a  name  by  which  the  Greeks 
designated  their  historians  previous  to  Herodotus. 
The  logographers  described  in  prose  the  mytho- 
logical subjects  and  traditions  which  had  been 
treated  of  by  the  epic  poets,  supplementing  them  by 
traditions  derived  from  other  quarters,  so  as  to  form, 
at  least  in  appearance,  a  connected  history;  their 
works,  however,  seeming  to  he  intended  rather 
to  amuse  their  readers,  than  to  impart  accurate 
historical  knowledge.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  those  orators  who  composed  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  required 


LOGOMA'NIA,  or  DISEASE  OF  THE 
FACULTY  OF  LANGUAGE.  It  frequently 
happens  that,  while  the  idea  is  clear  and  distinct, 
all  trace  of  its  representative  sound  lias  disappeared ; 
or  another  sign,  or  one  conveying  the  converse  of 
what  is  intended,  is  used.  Such  a  condition  is  often 
associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  struc- 
ture, as  in  paralytics.  In  certain  cases,  there  is  an 
irresistible  rapidity  of  utterance,  or,  apparently,  an 
involuntary  utterance  of  certain  words  or  phrases 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  individual.  In 
another  class  of  cases,  memory  apjiears  to  be  chiefly 
at  fault ;  there  may  Ik?  the  oblivion  of  all  words ; 
the  forgetfuluess  of  certain  classes  of  words,  such  as 
substantives,  while  others  are  recollected  and  cor- 
rectly applied  ;  the  forgetful  ticss  of  particular  words, 
as  of  the  individual's  own  name  ;  or  of  parts  of 
words,  as  occurs  in  general  paralysis,  where  the  last 
or  jienultimate  syllabic  esca'tcs  attention,  and  is 
generally  omitted  ;  or  there  may  lie  confusion  as  to 
orthography,  and  this  has  lieen  olwerved  when 
limited  to  a  single  letter.  Or  Graves,  Dublin, 
mentions  a  farmer  who  retained  a  knowledge  of 
all  parts  of  s|>ecch  except  nouns  and  proper  names ; 
but  even  of  these  he  recollected  the  initial  letter: 
he  carried  a  pocket-dictionary,  and  when  about 
to  use  such  words  as  'Cow'  or  '  Dublin,'  turned 
to  the  letters  '  0 '  and  '  D,'  and  then  recalled 
what  he  wished.  Patients  are  found  who  impose 
ujHMi  themselves  a  mutism  as  to  certain  phrases, 
and  limit  their  vocabulary  to  particular  expres- 
sions. In  others,  there  is  invariably  a  transposition 
of  worths;  such  ns  when,  in  place  of  saying,  'The 
rose  is  lieautiful,'  a  paralytic  recasts  the  sentence, 
'  Beautiful  rose  is,'  and  all  other  sentences  in  a 
similar  fashion.  Fever,  in  Mezzofanti,  is  said  to 
have  swept  away,  in  an  hour,  his  vast  acquisitions 
in  sixty  languages ;  in  other  cases,  it  has  recalled 
dialects  forgotten  for  half  a  century  ;  and  mere 
excitement  seems  capable  of  inventing  or  inspiring  a 
vast  number  of  sounds  assuming  the  aspect,  and 
even  the  relations  of  a  language  so  closely  as  to 
suggest  doubts  as  to  whether  they  are  creations 
such  as  those  of  Psalmanazar,  which  deceived  the 
linguists  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  those  ebullitions 
of  devotional  feeling  designated  '  unknown  tongues.' 
In  other  forms  of  disease,  the  cries  of  animals  or 
natural  signs  are  resorted  to  in  place  of  words ;  or 
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the  ordinary  language  is  sung  or  chanted,  or  usecl 
rhythmically ;  or  a  foreign  language  may  l»e  employe*.l 
or  imitated.  The  Waring  of  such  alterations  upon 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  upon  any  theory  as  to 
the  origin  of  language,  must  be  obvious ;  but  they 
possess  a  still  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  responsibility  predicabl«s 
iu  every  case  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  - 
— Calmiel,  Dt  la  Panilysie  consider^  ehrz  lem 
Alienfs ;  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  47;  Coleridge, 
Biogrophia  Litrratia,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

LO'GOS  (Gr.  from  kipi,  'I  speak')  denotes  the 
act  of  speaking ;  that  which  is  spoken ;  the  natural 
process  gone  through  for  the  purpose  of  the  forma- 
tion of  speech ;  the  reasoning  -lowers  themselves  : 
—  all  the  attributes  and  o|»erations  of  the  soul, 
in  fact,  as  manifested  by  the  spoken  word.  It 
thus  occurs  in  the  classical   writers  under  the 
manifold  significations  of  word  or  words,  conver- 
sation, oration,  exposition,  command,  history,  prose, 
eloquence,  philosophical  proposition,  system,  reason, 
thought,  wisdom,  and  the  like.    Theologically,  the 
word  logos,  as  occurring  at  the  lieginning  of  the 
gospel  of  St  John,  was  earlv  taken  to  refer  to 
the  'second  jierson  of  the  Trinity,  i.  e.,  Christ.' 
Yet  what  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  apostle, 
who  alone  makes  use  of  the  term  in  a  manner 
which  allows  of  a  like  interpretation,  and  only  in 
the  introductory  |»art  of  his  gospel ;  whether  he 
adopted  the  symltolising  usage  in  which  it  was 
employed  by  the  various  schools  of  his  day  ;  which 
of  their  widely  differing  significations  he  had  in 
view,  or  whether  he  inteuded  to  convey  a  meaning 
quite  j»eculiar  to  himself : — these  are  some  of  the 
innumerable  questions  to  which  the  word  hxi  given 
rise  in  divinity,  and  which,  though  most  fiercely 
discussed  ever  since  the  first  days  of  Christianity, 
!  are  far  from  having  found  a  satisfactory  solution 
'  up  to  this  moment.     The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
the  notion  of  a  certain  manifestation  or  revelation 
ont  of  the  centre  of  the  Godhead,  as  it  were — 
which  manifestation,  as  a  more  or  less  personified 
part  of  the  Deity,  stands  lietween  the  realms  of  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  of  spirit  and  matter— has  from 
times  immemorial  l>oen  the  common  property  of  the 
whole  East,  and  is  found  expressed  m  the  religions 
of  the  primitive  Egyptians,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  Hindus  anil  Parxees.    This  notion  of  an  embodi* 
meat  of  divinity,  as  '  Word'  or  4  H'i*/nm,'  found 
its  way,  chiefly  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  into  the  heart  of  Judaism,  which  in  vain' endea- 
voured to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Divine  Unity.  The  apocry  phal  writers  chiefly 
|x>iuted  to  the  4  Wisdom  '—of  which  Solomon  (Prow 
viil  22)  says  that  it  had  dwelt  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  and  Job  (xxviii.  20),  that  it  had 
assisted  in  the  creation— as  the  emanation  of  God, 
which  emanation  was  supposed  to  be  bodily  to  a 
certain,  however  minute,  dctrree.  Thus,  Sirach  (xxiv. 
1,  2.'!)  understands  the  'Spirit  of  God*  ((Jen.  i.  2) 
to  be  a  kind  of  veU  or  mist,  and  speaks  (i.  1,  9)  of 
the  4  wisdom  that  is  of  the  Lord  and  is  with  the 
Lord,  everlasting,'  and  that '  it  was  created  before  all 
things,  and  known  unto  Him'  (ib.). 

This  Wistlom,  or  Wont  of  creation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sirach's  view,  formed  and  developed  the 
chaos,  further  manifested  itself—visibly— by  a  direct 
and  immediate  influence  upon  one  select  people, 
Israel,  through  which  it  wished  further  to  influence 
all  mankind.  A  nearer  acquaintance  with  this 
doctrine  in  all  its  liearings  at  onco  solves  the  old 
riddles  of  certain  Targumic  interpretations,  which 
have  nuzzled  a  host  of  investigators.  Thus  versions 
like  that  of  Tar  gum  Jerushalmi  to  Gen.  L  1,  '  With 
Wisdom,  God  created  heaven  aud  earth,'  and  the 
use  of  the  term  Atcmra  iWord)  instead  of 
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Jekomh.  become  clear  at  once  (see  Targcm,  1 
Vskmons).    No  Ivm  must  many  passages  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash  assume  an  entirely  different 
aspect,  if  that  prevalent  mode  of  thought  and  sjiecch 
is  ukm  into  consideration. 

In  the  earlier  Platonic  schools,  again,  Logos,  Bcil., 
of  G'»l.  w.v<  the  common  term  for  'Plan  of  the 
GMjzre "  or  *  Divine  Reason,'  inherent  in  the  Deity. 
TW  later  school*,  however,  more  proue  to  symbol 
and  allegory  in  philosophical  matters,  called  Logos 
a  *  Hypot>tkaas  of  Divinity,'  a  substance,  a  divine 
cocr-irval  essence,  a*  it  were,  which  became  out- 
wa.-dly  visible— a  separate  IVing,  in  fact,  which, 
en:»tvd  out  of  the  Creator,  became  'the  Son  of  the 
Creator.' 

Bat  aWve  all.  we  have,  for  the  pro|>er  considera- 
tion of  the  linage  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to 
examine  the  Judieo-AUxandriiie  views  on  this  point. 
Failo,  w!h>  is  their  Wst  representative,  makes  the 
I>v  *  the  all-comprising  essence  «»f  spiritual  powers 
lD»-inou»-  Angels),  which  alone  acts  ujion  the  uni- 
tit>--.  In  this  sense,  the  Logos  stands  as  the  Divine 
A'<ti»jn.  the  P»vir  of  nil  Powth,  the  Spirit  of  (rod, 
and  His  I'rfrr*  ntnr.v,  between  Him  ami  all  else, 
Niy,  be  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  Ardiani/el, 
»>.  cxrt  uun  the  Wheats  of  God  to  man  ;  the  lliyh- 
in,t>.  -»h<>  prays  for  man,  and  interferes  on  his 
WLiif.  Wforv  th«  thnme  of  the  Almighty  ;  ami  he 
r.B-iiiy  5]"eaks  of  Ix>goa  as  'the  second  God'  (l)e 
$v.--"i.  L  655),  ami  the  'Providence'  (Fate,  Fortune) 
vhi:  h  watches  over  the  destinies  of  mankind  aud 
•riarate  nations  {Quod  />.«*,  L  29S).  Tliese  con- 
ception*, -which,  he  says,  came  to  him  in  a  trance, 
W  doe*  not  allow,  however,  to  W  in  the  least 
dr  negatory  t*)  the  strictest  l<elief  in  the  oneness,  ' 
invuibility,  and  pure  spiritualties*  of  God,  such  as  ! 
ct  is  taught  in  the  Jewish  creed.-  This  characterises 
wfE-iently  the  general  vajoicness  and  haziness  of  ! 
r>ii!i«o|ihi<*al  an<l  theological  parlance  and  specu- 
lation in  the  Alexandrine  schools,  which,  obviously 
GDcoosctous  of  the  iialpable  contradictions  uttered 
in  "oe  breath,  mixed  up  pure  thought  and  visions, 
Serq4ure  with  eastern  ami  western  philosophy  and 
theosophy,  monotheism  and  polytheism,  heaping 
systems  upon  systems,  and  dreams  upon  dreams. 

If  the  apostle  did  not  himself,  to  a  certain  degree, 
stand  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  popular 
ideas  connected  with  the  term  under  consideration, 
it  would,  at  anyrate,  seen>  most  natural  that  he 
made  nse  of  it,  as  of  one  conveying  a  certain  vague, 
jy4  ommouly  recognised  transcendental  notion  of 
a  divine  emanation  to  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries. This  opinion,  however,  is  far  from  Wing 
snanimouslv  adopted.  Thus,  some  investigators 
bold  that  John,  irrespective  of  the  ]>arlance  of  his 
day,  used  the  won!  Logos  for  Lf./oinnion,  i.  e.,  He  of 
it  ha*  been  spoken,  the.Promised  one ;  others 
it  with  'doctrine;'  while  a  third  notion 
'kiid  among  others  by  Calvin  and  Luther)  would 
m*kr  it  e<(ual  to  monologue,  conversation. 

For  the  ]  «erson  of  the  Logos  as  the  mediator 
i.£on,  Demiurgoa,  Ac),  and  the  respective  relation 
Urtween  him  and  the  other  persons  of  the  divine 
tna*,  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  L'HKurr,  Gnostics, 
Tbisity. 

LOGRO'NO  (Lat  Julia  Bri{fo),  a  town  of  Spain, 
cap.tal  of  the  province  of  Logrofto,  is  situated  on  the 
EiTn,  60  miles  east  of  Buny*.  It  is  surrounded  by 
wa!U.  has  several  churches,  convents,  a  theatre, 
tolled,  some  manufactures,  aud  a  good  trade  iu 
rural  produce.    Pop.  10,466. 

LOGWOOD,  the  dark  red  solid  heart-wood  of 
H*tH>iO,jyloH  Cam/teehinHum,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Ln/uminot>r,  sub-order  (  Vr«a//>j /mt  This  tree 
grows  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  is 


perha|)8  a  native  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands; 
but  is  said  to  have  Wen  introduced  into  Jamaica 
in  the  Wginning  of  the  18th  c.,  ulthough  it  is  now 
naturalised  there.  It  is  the  only  known  species 
of  its  genus.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  20 — 50  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  pari  •  pinnate ;  the  racemes  many- 
flowered,  and  longer  tlian  the  leaves.  The  sapwood 
is  yellowish,  and  Wing  worthless,  is  hewed  off  with 
the  bark.  The  heart-  wood  is  heavier  than  water, 
close-grained,  but  rather  coarse.  It  has  a  slight 
smell  resembling  that  of  violets,  a  sweetish  taste, 
is  aatringeut,  and  contains  a  distinguishing  crystal- 
line principle,  called  Ifttmaloxjiline  (q.  v.). 

No  dye-wood  is  imported  in  such  large  quan- 
tities as  L  ;  nearly  50,01k)  tons  are  nnnuallv  scut 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  iirst  introduced  in  tho 
reign  of  Queen  KlizaWth,  but  the  colour  was 
found  to  wash  out,  and  tho  dyers  not  knowing 
how  to  fix  it,  much  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned 
by  the  sale  of  cloths  dyed  with  it,  and  an  act  of 
parliament  was  ]ias9cd  prohibiting  its  use.  This 
act  was  rcj»ealcd  in  1661,  since  which  time  it 
has  Wen  constantly  in  use,  science  having  shewn 
means  for  fixing.  L  is  imported  in  larjic  billets 
or  logs,  usually  aWut  4  feet  in  Ion  nth,  IS  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  very  irregular  shape;  the  larger 
they  are.  the  greater  thetr  value ;  the  colour  is  a 
<lark  blood-red,  Wcoming  almost  black  after  long 
exposure.  The  infusion  of  the  wood  is  also  blood- 
mi,  which  colour  it  yields  readily  to  Wiling  water; 
it  is  changed  to  light  ml  by  acids,  and  to  dark 
purple  by  alkalies.  In  dyeing  with  L.,  an  alum 
mordant  gives  various  shades  of  purple  and  violet 
—with  the  solution  of  tin,  it  gives  violet,  ml,  and 
lilac;  with  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron,  it  gives 
a  black;  but  this  is  greatly  improved  in  depth 
aud  softness,  if  gall-nuts  are  also  used,  which  is 
generally  the  ease.  It  is  also  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  both  black  and  ml  ink ;  but  Brazil-wood  is 
usually  preferred  for  the  latter. 

LOIR-ET  CHER,  a  department  of  France,  lying 
on  Wth  sides  of  the  river  Ixiire,  and  formed  of  j«art 
of  the  old  province  of  Orleannois,  comprises  the 
arrondisscmcnts  of  Blois,  Veudome,  and  Romorantin. 
Area,  1, 568,677  square  acres ;  pop.  (1862)  26'J,029. 
The  department  is  almost  a  uniform  jdain,  broken 
only  by  vine-hills  of  trilling  elevation.  The  northern 
part  is  more  fertile  than  tne  south,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  occupied  by  marshes,  heaths,  and  forests — 
the  last  of  which,  indeed,  cover  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  surface.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  fruits, 
hemp,  wine,  ami  vegetables  of  all  sorts.  The  rearing 
of  sheep,  jwultry,  and  Wcs,  is  carefully  nttended 
to,  and  then?  are  also  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  leather,  class,  &e.  Principal  towns,  Blois, 
Romorantin,  and  Vcndomc. 

LOIRE  (ancient  Liger),  the  longest  river  in 
France,  has  its  source  iu  the  Ceveniies  Mountains, 
near  Gerbicr-des-Joncs,  in  the  department  of 
Ardccbe,  at  an  elevation  of  4550  feet,  flows  in  a 
north-north-western  direction  through  the  centre,  of 
France  as  far  as  Orleans,  where  it  bends  round  to 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Tours,  and  thence  follows, 
in  general,  a  western  course  to  its  emWuohure  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Entire  length,  5,'10  miles.  It 
becomes  navigable  a  little  aWve  Roan ne.  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  of  450  miles.  At  one  time, 
the  depth  of  the  water  at  its  mouth  was  IS  feet 
at  ebb-tide  ;  now,  it  is  ouly  from  6  to  9  feet.  The 
lower  course  of  the  L  is  adorned  by  wooded  islets. 
Ill  the  lower  jvart  of  its  course,  large  dikes  or  Irvtet 
have  Wen  built,  to  protect  the  surrounding  country 
from  inundations,  from  which,  however,  they  some- 
times suffer  terribly.  It  receives  aWut  4<)  affluents, 
o(  which  the  principal  are,  the  Loir,  on  the  right; 
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and  the  AlJier,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Viennc, 
on  the  left 

LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
formerly  part  of  the  province  of  Lyonnais.  com- 
prises the  arrondisscmcnts  of  Montbrison,  Roaune, 
and  St  Ktienne.  Ana,  1,178,234  English  acres ; 
p.  (1862)  517,603.  Tlie  basin  of  the  Loire,  which 
ows  through  this  dejiartment,  is  a  rather  unfruit- 
ful valley,  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  iron  and 
lean!,  and  the  coal-fields  of  the  department  are  the 
richest  in  France.  I*  is  also  noted  for  the  rearing 
of  silkworms,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  silk 
manufactures.  The  weaving  of  hemp  and  lincu  is 
also  largely  carried  on.  Its  mineral  springy  are  in 
great  repute,  especially  those  of  St  AUmn,  Sail-sous- 
Cou/an,  ami  St  Galmier.  The  chief  towns  are  St 
Etierme,  Roanne,  Rivc-de-Gier,  and  Montbrison. 

LOIRE,  Haute,  a  central  department  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  departments  of 
Lozere  and  Ardbche.  Area,  1,212,160  sqiuirc  acres  ; 
pop.  (IS02)  305,521.  The  surface  is  mountainous; 
covered  by  the  Ccvennes,  the  Cantal  Mountains, 
and  the  Margaride  chain,  whose  slopes  are  clothed 
with  forests,  and  whose  peaks  are  during  about  half 
the  year  covered  with  snow.  Chief  rivers  the 
Loire  and  the  Allien  The  soil  of  the  plains  is 
fertile,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  tlie  soil  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  crops  with  fruits  is  ahundaut 
The  climate  is  very  various,  owing  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  surface.  The  arrondiascments  are 
Le-Puy.  Yasengeaux,  and  Brioude;  the  capital, 
Le-  Pny. 

LOIRE  IXFERIEURE,  a  maritime  department 
in  the  M'wt  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  southern 
portiou  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany,  and  com- 
prising the  arrondtssements  of  Nantes,  Ancenis, 
Faimlrfvuf,  Chateaubriant,  and  Savenay,  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Loire.  Area,  1,(597,979  English 
acres;  j>r.p.  (1862)  580,207.  In  the  south  of  the 
department  lies  Grand-Lieu,  the  largest  lake  in 
France.  The  interior  is,  on  the  whole,  flat,  but  the 
north-east  and  south-east  are  slightly  hilly.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rye,  and  barley, 
and  forming  in  some  parts  rich  pasturage.  There 
are  also  some  fine  forests.  Salt  marshes  are 
numerous  in  the  west.  The  vineyard*  yield 
annually  al>oiit  32  million  gallons  of  wine.  Ship- 
building is  tarried  on  extensively  at  Nantes.  The 
ooast-tisheries  and  general  export  trade  of  the 
department  are  extensive.  Capital,  Nantes ;  none 
of  the  other  towns  are  large. 

LOIRET,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed 
Out  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Orleannois.  and  comprising  the  arrondissements  of 
Orleans,  Montargis,  Gien,  and  Pithiviera,  lies  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  river  Loire.  Area,  1,670,984 
English  acres;  ]>op.  (1862)  352,757.  The  country 
is,  for  the  most  part,  an  elevated  and  fruitful  plain, 
abounding  in  corn  and  wine— known  as  the  plateau 
of  Orleans  ;  but  the  district  along  lioth  banks  of  the 
Loire,  called  the  Solo>jne,  is  a  barren,  sandy  fract 
L.  contains  several  large  forests.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
bees  arc  extensively  reared,  and  mineral  springs  are 
numerous. 

LO'.TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  XcnU,  31  miles  west  of  Granada, 
and  -11  north-north-east  of  Malaga.  Pop.  14,700. 
L.  is  a  thriving  place,  with  21  woollen  factories, 
3  paper-mills,  and  two  hospitals,  and  was  once 
of  great  military  importance,  being  the  key  to 
Granada.  The  summit  of  the  slojie  on  which  the 
town  is  built  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish 


LO'KEREN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Dunne,  12  miles  east -north- 
east of  Ghent  It  is  a  station  on  the  Ghent  and 
Antwerp  Railway.  Pop  17,100.  L.  is  a  weli-Luilt 
town,  with  numerous  schools,  benevolent  institu- 
tions, important  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  and  large  bleach-fields. 

LOKI,  a  demi-god  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Aesir  <*«*e 
Asks),  but  to  an  older  dynasty.  Still,  we  find  him 
from  the  very  first  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Oxlin, 
and  received  among  the  Aesir.  His  apjieanmrx*  is 
beautiful,  ami  he  is  possessed  of  great  knowledge 
and  cunning.  He  often  brings  the  new  gods  into 
difficulties,  from  which,  however,  he  again  extricates 
them.  Hence  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  strife  and  disturbance  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  ;  the  '  Spirit  of  Evil,'  as  it  were,  mingling 
freely  with,  yet  essentially  opposed  to,  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Norse  heaven,  very  much  like  the 
Satan  of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  his  artful  malice, 
he  caused  the  death  of  Balder  (q.  v.),  and  was  in 
consequence  visited  by  the  Aesir  with  most  N  rrilde 
punishments.  He  is*  sometimes  called  A*a-Loki, 
to  distinguish  him  from  L'Ujanln-Loki,  a  king  of 
the  giants,  whose  kingdom  lies  on  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  earth  ;  but  these  two  are  occasionally 
confounded.  It  is  quite  natural,  considering  the 
character  of  L-,  that  at  a  later  period  he  should 
have  l>eeome  identified  with  the  Devil  of  Christi- 
anity, who  is  called  in  Norway,  to  the  present 
day,  Laaic 
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LOKMAN  (Abu  Aman?),  a  fabulous  personage  ; 
the  supposed  author  of  a  certain  number  of  Arabic 
fables.  He  is  by  some  Arabic  writers  called  a 
nephew  of  Job  or  Abraham;  by  others,  a  councillor 
of  David  or  Solomon  ;  others,  again,  identify  him 
with  Balaam,  whose  name  signifies,  like  that  of  L., 
the  Demurrr.  Kqiud  uncertainty  reigns  respecting 
his  native  place  and  occupation.  Thus,  he  is  variously 
held  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian  slave,  conspicuous 
for  his  ugliness ;  a  king  of  Yemen ;  an  Arabic  tailor ; 
a  carpenter ;  a  shepherd  ;  ami  the  like.  Most  prob- 
ably, the  circumstances  and  sayings  of  several  men 
living  at  different  periods  have  been  fathered  upon 
L,  of  whom  Mohammed  (Surah  31)  says  that  to 
him  •  has  lieen  given  the  Wmlom.'  There  is  also  a 
great  likeness  to  be  recognised  between  himself  and 
his  fables  and  vEsop  and  those  current  under  the 
latter's  name.  According  to  the  Arabic  writers,  to 
L,  as  the  Ideal  of  Wisdom,  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  was  offered,  but  was  by  him  declined  -pro- 
vided this  was  no  offence  against  piety— because  he 
felt  much  happier  as  he  was ;  and  that  when  asked 
what  was  the  secret  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  all  his  deeds,  he  replied :  '  It  is  this :  I  always 
adhere  to  the  truth  ;  I  always  keep  my  word  ;  and 
I  never  mix  myself  up  with  other  people's  affairs.' 

The  fables  that  go  by  L.'s  name  are  for  the  moat 
part  Indian  apologues,  which  were  first  rendered 
into  Greek,  thence  into  Syriac,  and  finally  into 
Arabic.  They  are,  iu  this  last  form,  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  ilate,  and  thus  unknown  to  all  the 
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lical  writers.  The  language  is  very  corrupt, 
and  it  is  highly  to  be  regretted  that  the  book,  tor 
want  of  anything  better," still  holds  its  rank  as  an 
elementary  book  for  Arabic  students.  Its  first 
rwlaetion  is,  according  to  a  note  to  a  manuscript  in 
the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris  (SuppL  No.  58),  due 
to  an  Egyptian  Christian,  Barsuma,  who  probably 
lived  to  wauls  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The 
first  edition,  with  a  I^atin  translation,  by  Erpemius, 
appeared  at  Levden  (1615).  The  book  has  been 
frequently  translated  into  European  languages  —into 
',  Schier,  &c  ;  into  Spanish,  by 
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Miguel  Garcia  Ascenrio,  Ac. ;  into  Danish,  by  Raak ; 
into  German,  by  Olearius,  Sclialler,  Ac.  Recent 
are  by  Bernstein  (Gott.  1817),  Causrin  do 


the  delxased  acanthus  leave*  and  fragment*  of 

entablatures,  so  characteristic  of  the  Romanesque 
style,  tho  Lombard*  adopted  a  freer  imitation  of 


Perceval  (Paris,  1818),  Freytag  (Bonn,  18-J3),  Rudiger  I  natural  forms  in  their  foliage,  and  covered  their 
(Leip.  18.3*1,  Ac).  Schier  (Drea.  1831),  Raach  I  buildings  with  representations  of  the  tight*  and 
(Copeuh.  183*2).  Derenburg  (Bcrl.  IS-V),  Ac.  !  hunting-exi>editious  in  which  they  delighted  On 

A  book,  AmtMl  (Parables),  ascriU-d  to  L.,  anil  ]  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  they  used  luliau 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  a  thousand  apo-  ' 
logues,  maxima,  parables,  sentences,  Ac,  has  never 
been  discovered.     L/s  supposed  grave  is  shewn  at 
llamlah,  near  Jerusalem* 

LOLIUM.    See  Darxel  and  Rye-crash. 
LOXL  ARDS.  or  LO'LLHARDS,  a  semi-monastic 
society,  the  members  of  which  devoted  themselves 

to  the  care  of  the  rick  and  of  the  dead.    It  was  first  *f  ™ian  ««M»m\  «>d  «"»  «  ^  «M*rly  the 
formed  about  the  vear  1300  in  Antwerp,  where  some  ^  of  ^'"tecturo  ™  I-ombardy  and  in  Germany 
i.iou*  arsons  associated  themselves  for  the  burial   M  far  north,  M  th"  Ha,tlt'-  RhknisH  Al«:iII- 


tuen  ;  but  when  their  own  people 
numerous,  they  also  laid  aside  the  sword  for  the 
trowel.  Accordingly,  wherever  in  North  Italy  the 
Lombards  were  numerous,  their  style  prevailed; 
and  where  the  Romans  predominated,  the  Roman- 
t-sque  prevailed.  The  north  of  Italy  belonged 
naturally,  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  great 


SX  -dead!"  >hey~wVre  railed  'f^m  "their  fn^aTh'fe', 
and  the  poverty  of  their  appearance.  Matt-man*  : 
also,   from  their  patron  saint,   Brrthrm   of  Snhit 


AlrjriuA  ;  and,  on  account  of  their  dwelling  in  cells, 
FrtUr's  Crllita* ;  whilst  they  acquired  the  name 
L.  from  their  practice  of  sinking  dirges  at  funerals 
— the  Ixiw-Gennan  word  lull'ii,  or  IttH'ti,  signifying 
to  sing  softly  or  slowly.  They  soon  spread  through 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and  iu  the  frequent 
pestilences  of  that  {»eriod,  were  useful,  and  every- 
where welcome.  The  clergy  and  the  begging-friars, 
however,  disliked  and  persecuted  them,  classing 
them  with  the  heretical  Bf<jhnnU  (see  BBt.ctNKSt, 
till  Gregory  XI.  took  them  under  his  protection  in 
137-4-  Female  Lollard  societies  were  formed  in 
some  places.  The  L.  having  been  reproached  with 
heresy,  their  name  was  afterwards  very  commonly 
given  to  different  classes  of  religionists,  sometimes  to 
the  truly  pious,  sometimes  to  the  worst  pretenders  ; 


i  wnen  the  style 
loubt  frequently 


;  lecture  exist.  Iu  the  unruly  tim< 
1  originated,  the  buildings  were  no 
destroyed  by  lire ;  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
desire  to  erect  fireproof  structures,  and  thus  the 
earlier  as  well  as  almost  ail  the  later  examples 
are  vaulted  with  stone,  whereas  the  Romanesque 
basilica*  are  generally  roofed  with  wood.  This  stone 
roof  seems  to  have  lteeu  the  great  desideratum  iu  the 
new  style.  The  earliest  example  is  a  small  chapel 
at  Friuh,  built  probably  during  the  8th  c,  and  it  is 
covered  with  an  intersecting  vault.  Examples  of 
this  date  are  rare  iu  Italy  ;  but  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  style  is  almost  identical,  several  interesting 
siiecimens  of  early  architecture  remain,  such  as  the 
churches  of  Romain-Motier,  Granson,  Payerne,  Ac, 
in  which  the  transition 


from  the  Romai 


to 


|  the  round  arched  Gothic 


and  in  England,  it  became  a  designation  of  the 
followers  of  Wieliffe  (q.  v.),  and  thus  extended  into 
Scotland,  where  the  L.  of  Kyi*  (in  Ayrshire! 
attracted  attention,  and  liecame  the  objects  of 
persecution  in  the  end  of  the  1.5th  century. 

LOMBARD,  Peter  (rather,  refer  the  Lomliard), 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Schoolmen,  was  born 
at  a  village  near  Novara,  in  Lombardy.  He  was  a 
pupd  of  Altelard,  afterwards  became  a  teaeher  of 
theology  in  Paris,  and  in  115'J  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Paris.  Bayle  says  that  he  was  tho  first  who 
obtaiued  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1164.  He 
was  very  generally  styled  Maijutrr  Stnt'iitiarum,  or 
the  MttfiUr  of  St-tUrn&*,  from  his  work  Saitentiarum 
Libri  I  V.,  an  arranged  collection  of  sentences  fmm 
Augustine  and  other  Fathers,  on  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  with  objections  and  replies,  also  collected 
from  authors  of  repute, 
manual  for 

as  may  l>e  inferred  from  what  has  just  l>eeti  said,  is 
a  compilation  rather  than  an  original  work.  It  was 
the  subject  of  many  commentaries  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  The  works  of  Peter 
L.  were  edited  by  Aleauine  (Lou vain,  1546). 

LOMBARD  ARCHITECTURE  is  the  style 
which  was  invented  and  used  by  the  Gothic 
invaders  and  colonists  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
from  about  the  age  of  Charlemagne  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  itmvortation  of  the  pointed 
style  from  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  The  architecture  of  the  Lombards  was 
derived  from  the  Romanesque  (q.  v.),  or  debased 
Roman  style  which  they  found  in  the  country— the 
general  plan  of  the  churches,  aud  the  general  form 
of  the  pillars,  arches,  Ac,  Wing  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Roman  Basilicas  (q.  v.).  But  in 
detail,  there  is  no  such  resemblance  ;  the  Roman 
are  entirely  abandoned,  and  instead  of 
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Fig.  1. 


is  very  clearly  traceable. 
We  there  find  the  pecu- 
liar arch-ornament  so 
characteristic  of  Loni- 
bardy  and  the  Rhine  (fig. 
1 ),  and  we  can  trace  the 
timid  steps  by  which  the 
Goths  advanced  in  the  art  of  vaulting. 

The  vaulting  is  the  leading  feature  of  Lombard 
architecture,  and  from  it  spring  the  other  distin- 
guishing forms  of  the  style.    Thus,  the  plain,  round 
pillars,  with  a  simple  base  and  capital,  which  served 
to  supitort  the  side-walls  and  roof  of  a  basilica,  are 
changed  for  a  compound  pier,  made  up  of  several 
shafts,  each  resting  on  its  own  base,  and  each  pro- 
vided with  a  capital  to  carry  the  particular  part  of 
the  vaidting  assigned  to  it    This  change  is  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice  as  the  first  germ  of  that 
.  principle  which  was  afterwards  develoiied  into  the 
ors  of  repute.     It  was  intended  as  a  ("-„thic  styl„  (f  V-)-    Buttresses  are  also  introduced 
the  scholastic  disputants  of  his  age,  and   for  tue  nrgt  tin)e>  although  with  small  projection. 

The  Cathedral  of  Novara  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  I»mt>ard  architecture.  It 
l»elougs  to  the  11th  century.  The  plan  (tig.  2) 
shews  the  arrangement  common  at  this  ej>ocn  all 
over  the  German  empire.  It  is  derived  from  tho 
old  basilican  type,  having  at  the   west  end  an 

Xn  atrium,  with  arcade  around,  from  which  the 
rch  is  entered  by  a  central  d<»or.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  central  and  side  aisles,  with  vaulted 
roof,  aud  terminated  with  an  apsidal  choir.  At  the 
end  of  the  atrium  opj>oaite  the  church,  is  situated 
the  baptistery.  At  Asti,  there  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  early  Lombard  Baptistery.  The 
same  general  arrangement  of  plnn  afterwards  lx>eame 
common  in  the  German  churches,  the  atnuin 
being  roofed  over  and  included  in  the  nave,  and 
the  baptistery  forming  the  western  ajwe  of  tho 
double-apsed  churches.  The  elevation  of  Novara 
is  ornamented  with  those   arcades  and  arched 
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LOMBARD  ARCHITECTURE — LOMBARDS. 


string-course*  so  common  in  Lombard  ami  Rhcniah 
architecture  (fig.  1). 


San  Michele  at  Pavia,  and  San  Amhrogio  at 
Milan,  are  also  good  early  examples  of  this  style. 
In  lwth,  the  grouping  of  the  piers  into  vaulting 
shafts,  wall -arch  shafts,  &c  (fig.  3),  is  complete, 
aud  that  beautiful  feature  of  the  style,  the  arcade 
round  the  apse  (fig.  4),  is  fully  develoj>ed.  The 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


atrium  and  west  front  of  San  Amhrogio  form  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  Lomlwrd  architecture. 

Lombard  architecture  is  important  as  forming 

in 


a  link  lietween  the  Romanesque  of  Italy  and  the 

Gothic  of  the  Cisalpine  countries.  On  the  one 
hand,  its  origin  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman 
basilicas ;  while  on  the  other  it  embodied  those 
principles  from  the  development  of  which  sprang 
the  great  Gothic  style  of  the  middle  ages. 

LOMBARDS,  a  German  people  of  the  Snevic 
family,  not  very  numerous,  nut  of  distinguished 
valour,  who  played  an  inqwrtant  part  in  the  early 
history  of  Europe.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Lon>iobanii,  or  Langobardi,  a  Latinised  form  in  use 
since  the  12th  c,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  hare 
been  given  with  reference  to  the  long  beards  of 
this  i>eople  ;  although  some  derive  it  rather  from  a 
wont  partaj  or  bnrUt,  which  signifies  a  battle-axe. 
About  the  4th  c,  they  seem  to  have  begun  to 
leave  their  original  seats  (on  the  Lower  Elite, 
where  the  Romans  seem  to  have  come  first  in 
contact  with  them  al»out  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era),  and  to  have  fought  their  way  south* 
ward  and  eastward,  till  they  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  eastern  Roman  empire  on  the 
Danube,  adopted  an  Arian  form  of  Christianity, 
and  after  having  been  for  some  time  tributary 
to  the  Menili,  rni-nl  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  jiower,  and  of  that  of  the  <Jcpida»,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  6th  c.,  to  the  position  of 
masters  of  Pannonia,  and  ltecame  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  jtowerful  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Under  their  king  Alboin  (q.  v.),  they 
invaded  and  conquered  the  north  and  centre  of 
Italy  (568 — 569).  The  more  complete  triumph  of 
the  L  was  promoted  by  the  accession  of  strength 
which  they  received  from  other  German  triV»c* 
following  them  over  the  Alps  — Bulgarians,  Sanna- 
tians,  Pannonians,  Norici,  Alcmanni.  Suevi,  Gepidre, 
and  Saxons — for  the  numbers  of  the  L  themselves  _ 
were  never  very  great. 

Tlie  L,  after  the  example  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves  in  the  conquests  of  former  times,  were  for 
the  most  part  contented  with  a  thinl  of  the  land 
or  of  its  fruits.  One  of  their  kings,  Authari  (584 
—590),  assumeil  the  title  of  Flavius,  which  had 
lieen  l»orne  by  sonic  of  the  later  Roman  emperors, 
and  asserted  the  usual  claims  of  a  Roman  ruler ; 
whilst  the  administration  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom was  soon  so  superior  to  that  which  then 
prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  that  to  many 
the  change  of  masters  was  a  positive  relief  from 
unjust  and  severe  exactions.  Whilst  the  higher 
nobility,  however,  in  general  retained  some  portion 
of  their  former  wealth  and  greatness,  the  possessors 
of  small  projNjrtics  liecame  fewer  in  number,  and 
sunk  into  the  class  of  mere  cultivators,  to  whom 
it  was  comparatively  indifferent  whether  they 
acknowledged  a  Roman  or  a  Lombard  superior. 
The  rights  of  the  mnnii  ipal  corporation! 
although  acknowledged,  were  gradually  abridged, 
partly  through  the  encroachments  of  the  Lombard 
dukes,  and  partly  through  those  of  the  higher 
clergy •  till  few  relics  of  their  ancient  self -govern, 
ment  remained.  These  few,  however,  were  the  germs 
from  which,  at  a  subsequent  jieriod,  the  liberties  of 
the  independent  Italian  cities  were  developed. 

The  conversion  of  the  Arian  L  to  the  orthodox 
faith  was  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  Gregory 
the  Great  and  the  zeal  of  Thcodolinda,  wife  of 
I  Authari,  aud  subsequently  of  his  successor,  Agilulf 
(590  -  615). 

The«»dolinda  persuaded  Agilulf  to  restore  s  por- 
tion of  their  proj»erty  and  dignities  to  the  Catholic 
!  clergy,  and  to  have  his  own  son  baptized  according 
to  the  Catholic  rites  She  also  built  the  magnificent 
Basilica  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at  Monza,near  Milan, 
in  which  in  sulwequcnt  times  was  kept  the  Lomltsrd 
crown,  called  the  Iron  Crown  (q.  v.).    The  L.  were 
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erelong  fully  united  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Tke  contests  of  the  dukes  prevented  the  firm 
ooaiolidation  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  very  consider- 
able extension  of  iU  boundaries.  The  Edict  of  the 
Lombard  king.  Rothari  (638  -654).  declaring  the 
btj  cf  the  L.,  promulgated  22d  November  643, 
■  memorable,  as  having  become  the  foundation  of 
cnostitntional  law  in  the  Germanic  kingdoms  of  the 
audihV  aye*.  It  was  revised  and  extended  by  sub- 
sequent Lombard  kings,  but  subsisted  in  force  for 
several  centuries  after  the  Lombard  kingdom  had 
pasted  away.  The  L.,  however,  gradually  became 
acre  and  more  assimilated  to  the  former  inhabi- 
taatj  of  the  land  of  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves loril* ;  their  rudeness  was  exchanged  for 
refinement,  and  the  Latin  language  prevaded  over 
the  German,  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  But  of  the  original 
I/xnbard  language  little  is  known,  nothing  remain- 
ing to  attest  its  certainly  German  character  except 
a  lew  words  and  names,  the  very  ballads  in  which 
the  stories  of  Lombard  heroes  were  recorded  having 
only  come  down  to  us  in  Latin  versions. 

Liatprand  (713  — 744),  raised  the  Lombard  king- 
dom ti>  its  highest  prosperity.  He  quelled  with 
stronz  hand  the  turbtdence  of  the  nobles,  gave 
the  nnuhmg  blow  to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  ^oa^bt  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all  Italy. 
Bo*,  the  popes  now  entered  upon  that  Maochia- 
«Hian  jiolicy  which  they  long  incessantly  pursued, 
of  laliouring  to  prevent  a  union  of  all  Italy  under 
oar  covernmetit,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  greater  power  in  the  midBtof  contending  parties. 
TiA,  w  ith  the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the 
swecssion  to  tbe  Lombard  throne,  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Lombard  kingdom  within  no  long  time 
affcr  it  had  reached  it*  utmost  greatness.  The 
pope!  allied  themselves  with  the  Frankish  kings,  and 
Pepin,  who  had  been  anointed  by  Stephen  II.  to  the 
'patriciate,1  i  e.,  the  governorship  of  Rome,  invaded 
Italy  (7^4),  and  compelled  the  Ijombard  king  Aistulf 
IT49-754),  who  cherished  the  same  ambitious 
designs  as  Liutprand,  to  refrain  from  further  con- 
vp**U.  and  eveu  to  give  up  some  of  the  citiea  which 
and  alrviidy  yielded  to  his  anna,  which  Pepin  (755) 
bestowed  upon  the  Roman  Church  and  common- 
•with.  New  causes  of  hostility  between  the  Frank 
tad  Locstiard  monarcha  arose  when  Charlemagne 
wot  Wk  to  her  father  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Lombard  king  Desiderius  (754—774),  and  Desiderius 
rapr.irted  the  claims  of  the  children  of  Carloman, 
Charlemagne's  brother.  In  the  autumn  of  773, 
Charlemagne  invad-d  Italy ;  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year,  Pavia  was  conquered,  and  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  after  an  existence  of  206  years, 
m  overthrown.  In  776,  an  insurrection  of  some 
<rf  the  Lombard  dukes  brought  Charlemagne  again 
into  Italy,  and  the  dukedoms  were  broken  down 
iatrt  counties,  and  the  Lombard  svstem,  as  far  as 
pwible,  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Franks.  In 
frC  a  treaty  l>etween  Charlemagne,  the  western, 
*nd  Nicf  pborua,  the  eastern  emperor,  confirmed  the 
n^kt  or  the  former  to  the  Lombard  territory,  with 
Bon*,  the  Exarchate,  Ravenna,  Istria,  and  part 
ef  Dalntatia ;  whilst  the  eastern  empire  retained 
'.he  ialamii  of  Venice  and  the  maritime  towns  of 
Dalnutia.  with  Naples,  Sicdy,  and  part  of  Calabria. 
Compare  Turk's  Die  Lotujolxirden  und  ihr  Volksrecht 
|B««L  18.15) ;  and  FleglcFa  7M»  Ktfnigreich  der 
Longof»\rdm  in  Italien  (Leip.  1851). 

LC^ M  BARD Y.  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Upper  Italy  which  formed  the  'nucleus*  of  the 
uifflom  of  the  Lombards  (q.  v.).  It  consisted  of 
the  whole  of  Italy  north  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
txttptaona  of  Savoy  aud  Venice,  and  after  the  fall 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  774,  was  incorporated 


in  the  Carlovingian  empire.    In  843,  it  was  created 
a  separate  kingdom,  but  was  not  entirely  severed 
from  the  Frankish  monarchy  tdl  888.    From  this 
time  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  kings  till  961,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  the  German  empire.   Out  of 
the  wrecks  of  the  old  indeitendent  kingdom  now 
arose  a  number  of  independent  duchies,  as  Friuli, 
Mantua,  Suaa,  Piedmont,  Ac,,  and  soon  afterward* 
the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Pavia. 
These  republics  consisted  of  one  sovereign  town, 
surrounded  by,  in  many  cases,  a  large  extent  of 
dependent  territory.   The  Lombard  cities  declared 
themselves  independent  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  12th  a,  and  in  1167  were  joined  by 
their  less  powerful  neighbours  in  the  'first  Lorn  ban  1 
league,'  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties, 
against  Frederic  Barbarossa,  whom  they  severely 
defeated  in  1176.    In  1225,  they  were  compelled  to 
form  the  *  second  Lombard  league '  against  Frederic 
II.,  and  with  similar  success.    About  this  time, 
petty  tyrants  arose  in  moat  of  the  cities,  and  the 
country  was  distracted  by  internal  dissensions, 
which  were  carefully  fostered  by  France  and  Ger- 
many.  These  two  great  powers  and  Spain  strove 
for  the  possession  of  Lo m bard  y.  The  last  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it  in  1540,  and  held  possession  till 
about  1706,  when  after  another  dispute,  the  duchies 
of  Milan  and  Mantua  (the  country  bounded  by  the 
Ticino,  Po,  Mincio,  and  Switzerland),  which  alone 
now  retained  the  name  of  L.,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Austria,  and  were  designated  'Austrian  Lom- 
bard v.'    In  1796,  it  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  but  in  1815  was  restored  to  Austria,  and 
annexed  politically  to  the  newly-acquired  Venetian 
territory  under  the  name  of  the  Lomhardo- Venetian 
Kingdom.    This  union  was  dissolved  in  1859  by  the 
Italian  war;  L  was  given  up  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  Austria,  however,  retaining  her  Venetian 
territory.   There  is  now  no  official  division  called 
L>,  the  country  having  been  parcelled  out  into  the 
provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Cremona, 
Nli Ian,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio.     Its  total  area  was 
8264  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1858) 
of  3.039,055. 

The  northern  districts  of  L.  are  alpine  in 
character,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  induced  chiefly  by  the  universal 

firacticc  of  irrigation.  The  country  is  celebrated 
or  the  products  of  its  pasture-land,  and  as  much 
as  50,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  is  annually  produced  in 
the  dairies  of  Lombardy.  Agriculture  is  here  in 
a  more  advanced  state  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  wheat,  rice,  and  maize  being  the  priucipal 
crojw  ;  melons,  gourds,  oranges,  tigs,  citrons,  pome- 
granates, peaches,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  excel- 
lent quality,  are  largely  produced.  The  numerous 
mulberry  plantations  form  another  prominent 
feature,  and  vines  are  extensively  cultivated, 
though  the  wine  produced  from  them  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Various  kinds  of  marble,  some  of  them  of 
great  beauty,  form  the  chief  item  in  the  mineral 
products  of  L  ;  a  few  iron  mines  exist  in  Como 
and  Bergamo.  The  chief  manufactures  are  silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  flax,  paper,  glass,  and 
pottery ;  the  annual  value  of  tne  silk  exceeds 
jC3,000,000.  Education  is  very  generally  diffused 
among  the  people,  and  they  arc  well  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  scientific  and  literary  journals. 

LOMBO'K,  an  island  in  tliat  crescent  group  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  known  as  the  Sunda  Islands, 
It  lies  between  Bali  on  the  west,  and  Sumbawa 
on  the  east ;  lat  from  8*  12"  to  9*  S.,  long,  from  115* 
44'  to  116°  4C  K  Area  estimated  at  1480  square 
miles ;  |»p.  at  200,000,  who  are  all  Mohammedans. 
The  north  and  south  coasts  are  each  traversed  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  volcanic,  but 
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the  interior  is  a  fertile  valley.  Rice  and  cotton  are 
largely  cultivated,  20,000  tons  of  the  former  being 
exported  annually.  Tho  capital  is  MaUrara,  the 
principal  seaport,  Ampanam. 

LOME'NTUM.   See  Legume. 

LO'MOND,  Loch,  the  largest  of  the  Scottish 
lakes,  lieB  between  Dumbartonshire  on  the  west, 
and  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Perth  on  the  east. 
It  is  24  miles  long,  is  7  miles  broad  at  the  southern 
extremity,  though  the  uorthcrn  half  is  only  about 
a  mile  in  width,  and  has  an  anra  of  45  square  miles. 
Its  depth  varies  from  60  to  600  feet,  and  its  surface 
is  only  about  22  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  loch  are  swelled  by  the  contri- 
butions of  many  streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Endrick,  from  the  south-cast ;  the  surplus  waters 
are  carried  off  by  the  Lcven,  an  affluent  of  the 
Clyde,  The  lower  portion  of  the  loch  is  surrounded 
by  a  hilly  but  well-cultivated  and  finely  wooded 
country,  and  the  character  of  the  scenery  is  in  the 
highest  degree  rich  and  beautiful  Around  the 
northern  portion  of  the  loch  are  piled  high,  wild, 
and  picturesque  masses  of  mountains — Ben  Lmiond 
on  tuc  east,  and  the  Arrochar  hills  on  the  west. 
The  surface  is  dotted  over  with  numerous  islands, 
which  are  finelv  diversified  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, and  contribute  greatly  to  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  scene.    Several  steamers  ply  on  the  lake, 

LO'MZA,  a  district  town  in  the  government  of 
Augustovo,  in  Poland,  on  the  left  of  the  Narev,  a 
tributary  of  the  Vistula,  and  85  miles  north-east 
of  Warsaw,  played  a  prominent  jwrt  in  the  history 
of  Poland,  but  has  never  recovered  from  its  suffer- 
ings during  the  Swedish  wars.  L  has  a  college,  a 
gymnasium,  an  arsenal,  and  several  paj>er- mills, 
and  cloth  and  linen  factories  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  6043. 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  the  British  empire, 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  60 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  dome  of  St  Paul's  is  in 
lat  51°  30'  48  '  N.,  and  in  long.  5'  48  '  W.  The 
river  here  varies  from  900  to  12o0  feet  in  width. 

London,  under  the  names  Londinium,  Londinum, 
and  Augurta,  was  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain.     They  encircled  a  ]K>rtion  of 
what  is  now  the  ( 'ity  with  a  wall,  which  was  rebuilt  j 
and  extended  in  later  ages.     In  Stow's  time,  tho 
remains  of  the  Norman  or  Anglo-Norman  wall  were  j 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  from  the  Thames  at ' 
the  Tower  to  the  Tliamea  at  Blackfriars.  The 
groat  fire  of  1666,  and  continual  reconstructions  in  j 
later  ages,  have  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of  the 
old  wall.     The  seven  gates  which  pierced  it  are 
entirely  gone,  Temple  Bar  being  merely  one  of  the 
outer  l>ars  or  suburban  gates. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  size  of 
L,  because  there  is  no  definite  number  of  surrounding 
villages  and  parishes  included  within  it  '  London 
within  the  walls.'  the  original  City,  comprises  only 
370  acres ;  4  London  without  the  walls'  comprises  230 
acres ;  then  there  are  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
the  borough  of  Southwark ;  the  *  Tower  Hamlets,' 
comprising  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapcl,  Stepney, 
Mile  EmC  Poplar,  &c. ;  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Marylebone,  Pancras,  Hampstead,  Islington,  Hack- 
ney, Ac. ;  tho  western  suburlts  of  Kensington, 
Chelsea,  Fulham,  Paddington,  &e. ;  many  ]»arishes  in 
the  centre,  but  westward  of  the  City ;  Bermondaey, 
Lambeth,  Newington,  Wandsworth,  Kotherhithe, 
Ac.,  in  Surrey;  and  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and 
Lewisham,  in  Kent  The  /W-<>/?»o*  L  is  larger 
than  the  Parliawntary  L ;  and  the  Police  L.  is 
larger  than  either.  It  is  usual,  however,  now  to  i 
take,  as  the  limit  of  L-,  the  area  under  the  opera-  ! 
tion  of  tho  '  Metropolis  Local  Government  Act,'  I 


which  is  also  adopted  by  the  Registrar-general  for 
the  Census,  and  which  is  m  arly  identical  with  the 
area  under  the  control  of  the  Metrojxditan  Board 
of  Works.  This  area  contained,  in  1851,  305,933 
inhabited  houses,  and  2,362.236  inhabitants  ;  ami  in 
1801,  330,237  inhabited  house.*,  and  2,803,034  inha- 
bitants. In  round  mnnliers,  the  dimensions  may  be 
estimated  at  about  13  miles  from  east  to  west,  and. 
9  from  north  to  south  ;  but  the  sha|»'  is  very  irre- 
gular ;  all  that  cm  l>e  said  relates  to  the  area,  which 
is  117  square  miles.  For  Parliamentary  pur]>»aes, 
L  constitutes  eight  Itoroughs— viz.,  City  of  Lmdon, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  Marylet>one,  Finsbiiry, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  and  Greenwich  ;  tile 
first  sending  four  memliers,  and  the  others  two 
each.  The  Tower  Hamlets  alone  contained  570.898 
inhabitants  in  1861.  For  Poor-latc  purposes,  L. 
is  divided  into  40  unions,  in  some  cases  single 
parishes,  in  others  groups  of  parishes.    The  '  Metro- 

tolitau  Buildings  Act'  of  1853— which  gives  some 
ind  of  official  control  over  the  ranging  of  houses 
in"  strccU,  the  removal  of  projections  and  sheds, 
the  management  of  rebuilding  aud  repairs,  tho 
compulsory  repair  of  houses  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, Ac— divides  the  metropolis  into  56  districts, 
of  which  4  are  in  the  City  of  L.,  5  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  30  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  17  south  of  the  Thames. 
Each  of  these  has  a  district  officer  and  a  district 
surveyor. 

The  Thames  at  L.  is  crossed  by  the  following 
Bridae*,  now  (August  1803)  either  built  or  building: 
Loudon  Bridge.  South-eastern  Railway  City  Bridge, 
Southwark  Bridge,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway 
Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Charing 
Cross  Railway  and  Foot  Bridge,  Westminster 
Bridge,  Lamtath  Bridge,  Vauxhall  Bridge,  l'unlico 
Railway  Bridge,  Chelsea  Bridge,  Battersea  Bridge, 
West  Ixtmlon  Railway  Bridge,  Putney  Bridge,  and 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  (The  bridges  at  Barnes, 
Kew,  and  Richmond  can  scarcely  lie  said  to  bo 
within  metropolitan  limits.)  Near  and  t>etween 
these  bridges  are  about  20  Stram-l<nit  j>irrn,  for  tho 
accommodation  of  river- passengers.  The  Thames 
Tunnel  forms  a  footway  under  the  river,  1200  feet 
long,  about  two  mile*  Ih  Iow  Ixmdon  Briilge.  For 


the  accommodation  of  such  shipping  as 
conveniently  load  and  unload  in  the  river.  SI 
Katharine'*  Dock*.  London  Dock*,  Liine/iottse  Docks, 
We*t  India  Dock*,  Ka*t  India  Ih>ck*,  and  Victoria 
Dock*,  have  been  formed  on  the  northern  shore ; 
and  the  Commercial  and  Grand  Surrey  Dock*  on 
the  southern.  The  part  of  the  Thames  just  IkIow 
London  Bridge,  called  the  Pool,  is  the  great 
rendezvous  for  coal-ships;  below  that,  as  far  as 
Black  wall,  is  the  Port,  occupied  by  shifts  of  greater 
burden.  Of  Canal*,  the  Paddington,  Regent's,  and 
(•rand  Surrey  are  the  chief. 

In  matters  of  government,  L  is  under  very  varied 
juris*  fiction.  The  lord  mayor  and  corporation  exer- 
cise [►eculiar  |>owers  in  the  City,  in  reference  to  tolls, 
dues,  markets,  the  administration  of  justice,  police, 
drainage,  lighting,  paving,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  The  City  is  divided  into  25  Ward*,  each 
represented  by  an  alderman  ;  the  aldermen  are 
chosen  for  life,  and  are  magistrates  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  The  Common  Council  consists  of  206  mem- 
bers, who,  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  form 
a  kind  of  parliament  for  the  management  of  City 
affairs.  The  Man«iun  Hou*e  and  CuiUhaU  are  tho 
chief  buildings  for  the  transaction  of  corporate  busi- 
ness. The  Metropolitan  Commi**innrr*  of  Polu-e,  aud 
the  Metropolitan  lioanl  of  Work*,  have  control  over 
the  whole  metropolis  errept  the  City.  Westminster 
and  Southwark  are  each  under  local  authorities,  but 
only  in  minor  matters.    The  Drainage  is 
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by  two  Boards  of  Works,  one  for  the  City,  and  one 
frr  the  rtsst  of  the  metrojwdis ;  and  is  now  Win); 
improved  by  a  vast  and  costly  system  of  sewerage, 
pa.if  fr»r  by  the  householders.  Nearly  all  the  drain- 
a^  iu.l  "••wj^,  after  the  year  1866,  will  enter  the 
Th-iniv-s  at  pmuts  12  miles  below  London  Bridge, 
instead  of  in  London  itself ;  the  expense  of  the  new 
•rwem  will  exceed  £4,000,000.  Tlie  Gas  supply  is  in 
the  inmU  of  joint-st<xk  companies ;  and  so  is  the 
H'.j.Vt  supply  :  the  water  being  obtained  from  the 
Thames,  and  from  the  New  River,  one  of  it*  affluent*. 
In  Pofi^  jurisdiction,  the  City  of  L  is  entirely  distinct 
from  th»  rest  of  the  metropolis.  In  1S63,  an  attempt 
wx«  made  by  the  government  to  briiis  all  under  one 
jurisdiction  ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  was 
so  Krone,  that  the  attempt  failed.  The  City  police, 
about  650  in  number,  are  in  6  divisions,  and  have  7 
stations  ;  there  are  2  police-offices  or  justice- rooms, 
one  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  one  at  Guildhall. 
All  the  rvst  of  the  metropolis  is  under  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Metropolitan  Police,  with  headquarters 
at  Whitehall.  There  art  18  divisions,  all  but  one 
(the  Thame*  Police)  denoted  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  the  full  force,  officers  and  men,  is  about 
iOrt».  There  are  15  police-offices,  attended  by  27 
police  magistrate*,  for  taking  cognizance  of  offences 
within  the  metropolis,  but  outside  the  City. 

The  Streets  of  L.  depend  mainly  for  their  direction 
on  the  course  of  the  Thames ;  the  principal  of  them 
b*in£  nearly  east  and  west  One  line  of  route  extends 
from"  Hami'iiersmith  to  Mile  F.nd  and  Bow,  through 
Pvvadilly.  Strand, and  Cheapside;  another,  beginning 
in  the  Uxbridge  Road,  jwsses  through  Oxford  Street 
and  Holism,  and  joins  the  former  at  Cheapside. 
Tbt-re  is  still  a  deficiency  of  wide  thoroughfares  for 
the  City  trathe  ;  but  a  new  street  altout  to  be  made 
from  Blackfriars  Bridge  te  the  Mansion  House 
will  open  a  new  and  useful  avenue  in  connection 
with  an  imiH>rtant  Thames  Embankment,  which  is 
fc1  extend  fr»ru  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Westminster 
Bruigu,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Most  of 
the  new  streets  formed  within  the  last  few  years  are 
far  superior  in  all  res|>ect8  to  those  formed  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago— except  those  at  the  outskirts, 
which  are  mostly  poor  and  slight.  Regent  Street 
and  the  Quadrant  form  the  finest  street  in  Lmdon, 
for  general  effect ;  but  the  most  palatial  street  is 
Pall -Mall,  owing  to  the  nutulxr  of  Clubhouse* 
situated  there,  most  of  which  are  fine  buildings. 
Of  the  50  princi|ial  club-houses  in  L.,  the  Army 
and  N»ry,  Guards',  Unire-rsity,  Cartton,  Reform, 
Trarrllers',  AlJtrnmtrn,  United  Service,  and  United 
C*"*rrity,  are  in  this  one  street  Perhaps  the 
wealthiest  range  of  shops  in  the  world  is  that 
which  lies  on  the  route  from  Charing  Cross  to 
CornhdL 

Among  the  buildings  in  L.  lielonging  to  the  crown 
or  to  the  nation,  the  following  are  the  principal : 
St  James's  Palace,  an  irregular  and  inelegant  cluster 
of  buildings,  used  for  court  iwrposes,  but  not  as  the 
Queen's  residence,  Buckingham  Pulart,  the  Queen's 
London  residence,  a  large  but  low  quadrangular 
mass,  with  very  inadequate  court  accommodation. 
Mirt}tfiriJwjK  House,  lately  refitted  and  furnished  as 
a  residence  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Kennngfon  Palace,  occupied  not  by  royalty,  but  by 
recipient*  of  court-favour.  Houses  of  Parliament,  a 
vast  structure,  which  has  cost  £3,0<i0.000  ;  perhaps 
the  finest,  and  certainly  the  largeat  Gothic-  build- 
ing in  the  world  applied  to  civil  purposes ;  the 
river  front  is  900  feet  long.  Westminster  Hall, 
a  noble  old  structure,  of  which  the  main  hall  is 
290  feet  by  68,  and  110  high.  Somerset  House, 
a  quadrangular  structure  with  a  river-frontage  of 
600  feet ;  it  ia  mostly  occupied  by  government 
The  Admiralty,  noticeable  chiefly  for  the 


screen  in  front  of  tho  courtyard.  The  Horse  Guards. 
the  official  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  an  arched  entrance  to  St  James's  Park.  The 
Treasury,  the  Home  t)fficc,  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  the  Hoard  of  T radr,  occupy  a  cluster  of  buildings 
in  Whitehall.    The  Foreign,  Colonial,  htdia,  and 
Erchcnm  r  Offices  are  l>eing  rebuilt    The  War  Office, 
in  Pall-Mali,  a  large  but  plain  brick  building.  The 
Britislt  Mvv-um  (q.v.).    The  National  Gallery,  one 
half  devoted  to  a  portion  of  the  national  picture*, 
and  the  other  to  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,  in  Jennyn  Street,  a  small 
but  well -planned  building.    The  South  Kensington 
Museum,  a  medley  of  buildings  more  remarkable 
for  convenience  than  for  beauty,  and  filled  with 
a   miscellaneous   but   valuable   collection.  The 
I  Custom  House,  with  a  long  room  190  feet  by  66, 
!  is  fiuelv  situated  on  the  river-side.    The  General 
Post-office,  a  noble  mass  in  St  Martin's-le-Grand, 
j  has  a  central  hall  80  feet  by  60,  and  53  high,  with  a 
I  vast  numl>er  of  offices  all  around  it    The  Mint,  on 
:  Tower  Hill,  is  a  cluster  of  buildings  in  which  the 
|  gold  and  silver  coinage  is  managed.    The  Totr*r  of 
j  London  is  a  confused  mass  of  houses,  towers,  forts, 
|  batteries,  ramparts,  barracks,  armouries,  storehouses, 
;  and  other  buildings,  included  within  a  boundary  of 
j  al>out  9<H  >  feet  by  800,  at  the  extreme  eastern  verge 
I  of  the  Citv. 

i  I*,  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  which  comprises 
about  320  lienetices.  The  income  of  the  bishop 
■  is  4)10,000  a  year.  St  Paul's  is  the  cathedral  for 
I  the  diocese ;  it  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  extending  to  Cheajwude,  and  was  built  by  Sir 
|  Christopher  Wren  (1675—1710)  at  a  cost  of  £748,000. 
i  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  514  feet  long,  by 
,  286  wide ;  the  cross,  which  surmounts  the  ball  over 
I  the  dome,  is  356  feet  above  the  marble  jm  ement 
below.  St  Paul's  contains  many  monuments  to 
|  illustrious  persons.  Westminster  Abbey,  also  cruci- 
form, is  530  feet  in  extreme  outer  length,  by  203  in 
width  ;  the  west  towers  are  225  feet  high.  Henry 
VII.'s  Chajtel,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  enriched  Gothic.  The  Abbey  has  no 
special  connection  with  the  see  of  London,  but  is 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  court  and 
parliamentary  ceremonials.  It  was  originally  a 
Benedictine  Monastery,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Selxrt,  king  of  the  Kast  Saxons  [circa 
616);  enlarged  by  King  Edgar  and  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  and  rebuilt,  nearly  as  we  now  seo  it,  by 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  Here  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  have  been  crowned,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  Quceu  Victoria  ;  and  here  many  of 
them  have  been  buried.  The  Poet's  Corner  is  a  well- 
known  sj.ot  of  the  Abbey.  St  Saviour's,  in  South- 
wark,  is  the  third  in  imj>ortance  of  the  L.  churches. 
The  largest  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  St 
George's  Fields.  The  largest  Dissenting  Chapel  is 
Mr  Spurgeon's  Tal»ernacle.  There  are  in  L.  alwut 
850  places  of  worship ;  those  open  for  service  in 
the  closing  months  of  1862  may  he  thus  classified: 
Church  of  England,  335  ;  do.  chapels,  71 ;  Inde- 
pendent 100  ;  Baptist  89 ;  Wesley  an,  104  ;  Metho- 
dists, various,  43;  Roman  Catholic,  31;  English 
Presbyterians,  11;  Friends'  Meeting-houses,  8; 
Jews'  Synagogues,  10;  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
(Irvingite),  6  ;  Scotch,  7;  various  denominations,  36. 

Of  Schools  of  all  kinds,  there  are  in  L>  about 
1200  prirate,  and  600  public— the  latter  including 
Free,  Parochial,  National,  and  British  Schools.  The 
chief  educational  establishments  arc  King's  College, 
University  College,  Gordon  College,  Regent's  Park 
College,  New  College,  Wesleyan  College,  Hackney 
College,  Training  Colleges  belonging  to  the  National, 
British  and  Foreign,  and  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Westminster  School,  St  Pouts  School, 
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Charter  House  School,  ChrisC s  Hospital,  or  the 
Blue  Coat  School,  the  Gray  and  Green  Coal  School*, 
Merchant  Taylor/  School,  Mercer'*  Gram  mar- school, 
City  of  London  School,  ami  two  Ladies  Colleges. 

There  are  about  70  alms -houses  in  Loudon.  The 
societies,  associations,  and  institutions,  of  a  more 
or  less  permanent  character,  maintained  for  other 
than  money- making  objects,  are  not  less  than  600 
in  nnmber.  Of  the  Hospitals,  the  chief  are  Guy's, 
the  London,  the  Westminster,  the  Charing  Cros*, 
St  George'*,  Middlesex,  King's  College,  University 
College,  the  Small-pox.,  the  Consumption,  the  Lock, 
and  the  Royal  Free  Hospital*.  St  Thomas's  Hospital 
(near  London  Bridge),  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
South-eastern  Railway,  has  been  palled  down;  it 
is  to  be  rebuilt  on  another  site.  St  Luke's  and 
Bethlehem  (for  insane  persons),  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  are  special  in  their  objects.  Of  the 
600  institutions  above  alluded  to,  altout  200  are 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  and  asylums ; 
while  the  remaining  400  are  religious,  visiting,  or 
benevolent  institutions. 

There  are  7  courts  of  equity,  3  courts  of  common 
law,  5  sheriffs'  courts,  and  10  county  courts — 
besides  various  courts  coming  under  other  desig- 
nations. There  arc  five  sessions-houses  (Old  Bailey, 
Guildhall,  Clerkenwell,  Westminster,  and  Horse- 
monger  Lane).  The  prisons  have  undergone 
many  changes  within  the  last  few  years,  partly 
owing  to  the  decay  of  old  buildings,  and  partly  to 
changes  in  the  law  of  imprisonment.  At  present, 
the  buildings  actually  used  as  prisons  are  12  in 
number — viz.,  Newgate,  Holloway,  Pentonville, 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  Whitecross  Street,  Milhank, 
Tothill  Fields,  Clerkenwell,  Brixton,  Fulham, 
Horsenionger  Lane,  and  Wandsworth.  The  chief 
buildings  in  L  connected  with  law  and  justice  are 
the  following :  the  Westminster  Hall  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity ;  tho  Lincoln's  Inn  Courts  of 
Equity;  the  Guildhall  Courts;  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  Ecclesiastical  and  other 
special  courts  at  Doctors'  Commons,  Ac.  What 
are  called  the  Inns  of  Court  are  in  some  sense 
colleges  for  practitioners  in  the  law  ;  they  com- 
prise the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn;  and  there  are  others  called 
Inns  of  Chancery,  comprising  Thames',  Furnipots, 
Staple,  Barnard's,  Cliffonl's,  Clement's,  Lyon'*,  New, 
ami  Serjeants  Inns.  Connected  incidentally  with 
legal  matters  is  the  Record  Office,  a  large  depository 
for  official  papers  in  Fetter  Lane.  The  legal  practi- 
tioners iu  L.,  besides  judges,  Ac,  comprise  about 
3KN  K)  solicitors  and  attorneys,  and  1900  barristers. 

In  connection  with  the  shipping  of  L.,  and  the 
import  and  export  trade,  the  Docks  above-named 
contain  273  acres  of  water  space,  and  106,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  warehouse,  shed,  and  vault  accom- 
modation -besides  warehouses  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  away  from  the  docks.  In  1860  (1861 
and  1862  were  exceptional  years,  owing  to  the 
disturbance  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  civil  war 
in  America)  the  number  of  ships  that  entered 
or  left  tho  docks  was  5819,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,996  4.18  tons— averaging  a  little  over  300  tons 
each.  This  almost  entirely  excluded  the  colliers ; 
for  nearly  all  the  sailing-vessels  which  come  to 
L.  laden  with  coal,  instead  of  entering  docks  to 
unload  their  cargoes,  lie  in  the  stream  of  the  river, 
and  transfer  their  coal  to  lighters,  which  convey 
them  to  tho  yards  of  coal -merchants,  situated 
either  on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  or  of  the 
canals  which  run  into  it  The  shipping  of  the  port 
of  L.  in  1860,  comprised  2943  vessels,  of  919,591 
tons  burden,  giving  an  average,  as  in  the  alwve- 
named  case,  of  a  little  over  300  tons  each.  One- 
fourth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  England  belonged  to 
las 


London.    The  number  was  made  up  of  2516  sail  Log- 
vessels  and  527  steamers.    The  port  of  L  owned 
more  than  half  the  large  steamers  in  England.  Of 
the  29,542  ships  that  entered  the  port  of  I*.  ixi 
1860,  there  were  18,365  engaged  in  the  eoa*tin<j 
trade,  8949  in  the  foreign,  and  2628  in  the  colons  cm  I  / 
they  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,151,291  Ions, 
and  nearly  all  came  with  cargoes.    About  the  tame 
numtier  of  vessels  left  the  port ;  but  many  of  these, 
especially  the  coal-ships,  were  in  ballast.  With 
regard  to  kiwi,  24,204  of  the  total  numl>cr  were 
sailing-vessels ;  the  rest  steamers.    With  regard,  to 
country,  24,666  were  British  ;  the  rest  foreign.  In 
1860,  the  declared  real  value  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  port  of  L.  was  £30,837.688. 
nearly  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  exports  for  the 
whole  United  Kingdom. 

The  imports  of  wheat,  flour,  cotton,  dye-stuff*, 
palm-oil,  copper  ore,  lard,  saltpetre,  molasses,  and 
alpaca,  are  greater  into  Liverpool  than  into  L  ;  while 
Hidl  takes  the  lead  in  flax,  flax-seed,  and  iron  ;  And 
Southampton  in  silk  and  cochineal.  But  in  the 
greater  number  of  articles  L  takes  precedence  ;  and 
in  many  of  them  the  proportion  borue  to  the  whole 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  very 
able.   The  following  figures  refer  to  1860 : 
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341,282 
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Co  floe,  . 

82  lbs. 

Cocoa, 

8.672,631 

9,«W.8»>  . 

Tea, 

83.711,(188 

88.948A12  » 

Sugar, 

4.KM.133 
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(lata,  ... 
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Mutter,     .       .  . 
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Salt  meat. 
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624,737 
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Oranges  and  latnona, 

411,111 
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Klre,     .       .  • 
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IY}'P#T,      ,        •  • 
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Mahogany,  . 

22.490 
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leather. 

1.940.411 
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I, as.  174  cwt. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  . 
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HM.»<9  » 

Hum,    .      .  . 

5.I7LH24 

7.*l9,«7-i  &»>*• 

Brandy,  . 

1 .547-821 

2.342.411  » 

Wine,  . 

ll.7»MMU  m 

The  customs  duties  in  the  port  of  L  in  that  year 
amounted  to  £11,781.819. 

The  principal  markets  of  L  are  the  Cattle  Market 
at  Pentonville,  Conent  Uartlrn  (vegetable)  Market* 
BiUingsgate  (fish)  Market,  Newgate  and  LradmhaU 
(meat  and  poultry)  Markets.  The  establishments 
for  wholesale  dealings  are,  of  course,  stupendous 
in  character ;  of  coal  alone,  L.  now  requires 
more  than  4,000,000  tons  annually.  The  whole 
nnnilter  of  distinct  trades  or  occupations  in  L> 
is  about  2000.  There  are  about  80  Trade  GuiltU 
or  City  Companies  in  L,  many  of  which  possess 
large  revenues ;  but  they  do  not  now  exert  much 
influence  on  the  actual  course  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures ;  the  chief  among  them,  called  the  Twelve 
Great  Companies,  arc  the  Mercers',  Grocers',  Drapers', 
Fishmongers' ,  Goldsmiths' ,  Skinners',  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', Haberdaslurt,  SalU-rs',  Ironmongers',  Vintner/, 
and  Clothworkvrs'  Companies,  all  of  which  have 
Halls,  in  which  banquets  arc  held.  The  Goldsmitlts ', 
ApoOiccarics' ,  and  Stationers'  Companies  still  exer- 
cise some  active  control  over  those  trades.  The 
Banks  in  L,  either  private  or  joint-stock,  arc  about 
90  in  number,  many  of  which  have  two  or  more 
banking-houses.  There  are  95  Insurance  Offices; 
some  for  life  only,  some  for  fire  only,  some  for 
life  and  fire.  The  buildings  for  these  banks  and 
insurance  offices  are  among  the  best  in  London. 
The  Bank  of  England,  one  of  Sir  John  Soane's 
most   successful    works,   give*   employment  to 
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about  1000  clerks,  Ac.  The  Royal  Exchange  is 
notktable  chiefly  fur  Sir  R.  Westmacotts  sculp- 
tor* in  the  pediment.  The  Corn  Exchange  and 
the  Coal  Exchange  are  convenient  for  their  pur- 
p>«ea  The  .S/ori  Exchange,  near  the  Bank,  is 
orarir  hidden  from  view.  The  great  warehouses 
for  foreign  and  colonial  produce  lie  chiefly  east- 
ward of  the  city ;  while  the  wholesale  establish- 
ments for  textile  goods  occupy  enormous  buildings 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheapside  and  St  Paul's 
(Tinrebyard.  Moat  of  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments  he  either  eastward  or  southward, 
the  centre  and  the  west  of  the  metropolis  being 
engaged  in  selling  rather  than  in  making. 

In  relation  to  literary  activity,  as  represented  by 
periodicals  printed  and  published  in  L.  the  follow-  . 
lag  is  an  approximate  estimate :  L  morning  news-  i 
12;  L  evening  newspapers,  7  ;  L  weekly 
•era,  130;  other  L  newsjiapers,  55  ;  periodi-  1 
all  kinds,  other  than  newspapers,  about 
500.    The  printers,  binders,  publishers,  and  sellers 
of  all  kinds  of  books,  newspapers,  and  pamphlet*, 
comprise  about  2200  L.  firms. 

The  Passenger  and  GootU  Traffic  in  L  requires 
vast  resources.  There  arc  10  railway  companies, 
having  the  termini  of  their  lines  in  L,  besides  5 
minor  lines,  more  or  leas  under  the  control  of  those 
companies.  In  addition  to  10  large  jiassenger- 
■tations  now  open,  4  others  are  being  constructed ; 
while  of  smaller  stations  there  are  upwards  of  60 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  50  south  of  the  Thames, 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  not 
at  present  any  railway  or  system  of  railways  going 
through  the  heart  of  I.,  but  there  are  several 
hrfuidarv  hues  and  links  at  the  outskirts.  The 
}letr».jiol>tan  or  Underground  Railway,  from  Pad- 
dington  to  Farringdon  Street,  will  probably  make 
a  junction  with  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line  at 
the  last-named  point,  and  will  thus  complete  a 
route  entirely  through  the  metropolis  from  north-  ' 
vest  to  south-east  The  nature  of  the  local  railway 
traffic  in  L.  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  on 
die  Metropolitan  Railway  (3f  miles)  there  arc  more 
tkau  K<00  trains  per  week,  each  accommodating 
7  stations.  There  are  in  L  about  120  Booking-offices 
connected  with  inns,  having  relation  to  passenger 
and  carrier  traffic  For  water-traffic,  there  are 
shoot  50  tcJutrfs  and  quay*  on  the  Thames,  liesidcs 
*  considerable  number  on  the  Regent's  and  other 
canal*.  There  are  about  1500  omnibuses,  and  5000  i 
cabs.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  on  an  average 
day,  loOO  vehicles  per  hour  pass  through  Cliea|uude ;  > 
sad  on  an  average  day  of  24  hours,  170,000  |>ersons 
and  2O.O0O  vehicles  have  been  counted  crossing 
London  Bridge. 

Of  the  ojwii  places  in  the  metropolis,  the  Parka 
are  the  most  important.  Hyde  Park,  St  James's 
Park,  the  Green  Park,  Regent*  Park,  Victoria  Park, 
Kensington  Park,  and  Rattersea  Park,  all  belong 
to  the  nation,  and  are  purposely  kept  out  of  the 
builders'  hands  ;  they  are  most  valuable  as  '  lungs ' 
to  London.  Primrose  Hill  may  be  included  in  the 
number.  The  Zoological  Garden*,  Horticultural 
({intent,  and  Botanic  Garde**  are  beautiful  places, 
belonging  to  private  societies.  The  Cemeteries, 
substitute*  for  the  old  churchyards,  are  at  Highgate,  ; 
Ftochley.  Stoke  Newington,  Mde  End,  Kensal  , 
Green,  Bethnal  Green,  Brompton,  Colney  Hatch, 
LamlvrwelL  Norwood,  Ac.  Of  places  of  amuse- 
ment, there  are  2  opera-houses,  about  20  theatres, 
12  music-halls  of  large  dimensions,  a  much  Larger 
■umber  of  smaller  size,  and  very  numerous  exhibi- 
tion-rooms of  various  kinds.  Of  public  Column* 
and  Statue*,  in  open  places,  L.  coutains  a  smaller 
number  than  is  due  to  its  size.  The  chief  are 
the  following :  The  Monument,  Fiah  Street  Hill; . 


Nelson    Column,    Trafalgar    Square ;  WtUinqton 

Statue,  Hyde  Park  Corner;  Achilles'  Statue,  Hvde 
Park ;  Guards'  Memorial,  Pall  Mall ;  Crimean  Monu- 
ment, Westminster ;  York  Column,  Waterloo  Steps - 
Jlavtlock'*  and  Ar  a  pier's  statues,  Trafalgar  Square: 
Peel's  Statue,  Cheapside,  &c  Of  Fountains,  there 
are  scarcely  any  except  in  Trafalgar  Square;  but 
Drinking  Fountains  are  becoming  very  numerous. 
There  are  about  GO  Baths  in  L,  of  which  12  are 
cheap  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses. 

1 1  ideas  otherwise  mentioned,  the  figures  in  this 
article  refer  to  the  close  of  the  year  1862 J 

LONDON,  chief  city  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Canada  West,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  Thames,  about  114  miles 
west-south-west  from  Toronto,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The 
situation,  whose  fitness  for  a  town  was  recognised 
by  General  Simcoe  as  early  as  1784,  only  began  to 
be  cleared  and  laid  ont  in  1825 ;  but  such  has  been 
the  rapidity  of  the  city's  growth,  that,  in  1852,  the 
population  had  risen  to  7124;  in  1857,  to  16,000; 
and  although  it  hail  fallen  at  the  census  of  1861  to 
11,555,  it  is  now  again  on  the  increase.  When  the 
city  was  called  L,  the  river,  which  had  formerly 
been  known  by  an  Indian  name,  received  that 
which  it  now  bears,  a  Westminster  and  a  Black- 
friars  Bridge  were  thrown  over  it;  and  the  names 
given  to  the  principal  streets  anil  localities,  still 
seem  to  indicate  a  desire  to  make  the  westernmost 
city  of  Canada  a  reproduction,  as  far  as  possible,  o£ 
the  capital  of  England  The  Thames  will  probably 
be  made  navigable  as  far  as  L,  to  give  it  a  com- 
munication by  water  with  the  lakes,  and  it  has 
already  an  outlet  by  railway  to  every  part  of  the 
American  continent  The  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  L  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  country,  while  there  are  also  2  foundries, 
2  tanneries,  2  breweries,  6  printing-offices,  issuing 
as  many  newspapers ;  and  several  other  branches 
of  manufacture  are  conducted  on  a  similar  scale. 
In  1861,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £76,000;  of 
the  imports.  £176,400;  and  the  amount  of  duties 
collected,  £29,18S  sterling 

LONDON,  Custom  of,  in  English  Law,  is  peculiar 
in  several  respects,  and  the  laws  there  differ  in 
those  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Thus, 
in  the  City  (and  by  the  City  is  meant  only  the  City 
proper,  or  a  small  |K>rtion  of  the  metropolis),  a  law 
of  foreign  attachment  exists,  which  resembles  the 
Scotch  Law  of  arrestment,  by  which  a  creditor  may 
attach  or  seize  the  goods  or  debts  of  his  debtor,  in 
the  hands  of  third  parties,  to  abide  the  result  of  an 
action  to  be  brought  The  City  of  London  also  had 
a  custom  until  recently  which  resembled  the  Scotch 
law  of  LegUim  (q.  v.)  and  Jus  Relicta  (q.  v.),  by 
which  a  person  at  death  could  not  by  wdl  disin- 
herit his  children,  or  leave  his  wife  destitute. 
This  custom  was  almlished  by  the  stat  19  and  20 
Vict  c.  9-1.  There  is  also  a  iteculiar  custom  by  which 
the  common  council  elect  their  own  sheriffs,  instead 
of  the  crown  electing  them.  There  are  also  several 
other  customs  relating  to  local  offences  of  minor 
importance. 

LONDON  CLAY,  or  LOWER  EOCENE 
STRATA  (<j.  v.),  are  a  series  of  beds  occupying  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Thames  from  Hungerforu  to 
Harwich  and  Heme  Bay;  and  also  an  extensive 
triangular  region  in  Hampshire  anil  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  whose  base  extends  alon<;  the  coast 
from  Dorchester  nearly  to  Brighton,  while  its  apex 
reaches  to  Salisbury.  The  beds  are  arranged  in 
three  sections:  London  Clay  Proper  and  Bognor 
Beds,  maximum  thickness,  480  feet;  Plastic  and 
Mottled  Clays  and  Sands,  maximum  thickness,  160 
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feet ;  Tbanet  Sands,  maximum  thickness,  90  feet : 
total,  730  feet. 

The  London  Clay  Proper  consists  of  tenaceous 
dark-gray  and  brown  clay,  with  layers  of  septaria, 
which  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  beds  near 
Harwich  and  along  the  coast  of  Harwich  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement.  In  Hamp- 
shire, the  clays  are  bluish,  and  have  running  through 
them  bands  of  sand,  sometimes  compacted  into  hard 
stone,  called  Bognor  Rock.  In  l>oth  basins,  the  clay 
rests  on  a  thin  bed  of  variously  coloured  sand  and 
flint  lobbies.  The  London  Clay  is  rich  in  fossils. 
Many  palm  and  other  fruits  have  been  described 
bv  Bowerbank  from  the  island  of  Sheppey  :  masses 
oi  wood,  often  bored  by  the  teredo,  are  not 
nufrcquent  The  mollusca  belong  to  genera  which 
now  inhabit  warmer  seas  than  those  of  Britain, 
such  as  cones,  volutes,  nautilus,  he  About  fifty 
species  of  fish  have  been  doscril>ed  by  Agassiz  from 
Snepjiey,  among  which  are  a  sword-fish  and  a  saw- 
fish. The  remains  of  several  birds  and  pachyder- 
matous animals  tell  of  the  neighbourhood  of  land ; 
and  the  numerous  turtles,  with  the  crocodiles  and 
ga vials,  whose  remains  are  a&sitciitted  with  them, 
no  doubt  infestod  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
which  floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruit*. 

The  Rlastic  Clays,  or  Woolwich  and  Reading 
series  of  Prestwich,  are  very  variable  in  character, 
consisting  chiefly  of  clays  and  argillaceous  sands, 
which  are  used,  as  their  name  implies,  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  They  contain  a  mixture 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  shells,  shewing  that 
they  have  lteeti  debited  in  estuaries.  They  attain 
their  maximum  thickness  of  90  feet  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  antl  thin  out  westward,  till  at  Windsor 
they  are  only  four  feet  thick— beyond  this,  they 
entirely  disappear. 

LONDON  CONFERENCES.  The  first  diplo- 
matic meeting  so  designated  was  held  in  1826  and  the 
following  years,  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece;  the  next  one  was  held  in  1830,  to  arrange 
terms  of  agreement  or  of  separation  lietween 
Belgium  and  Holland  The  terms  of  agreement 
promised  not  being  accepted  by  the  disputants, 
Holland  made  an  appeal  to  arms ;  but  the  capture 
of  Antwerp  by  the  French,  and  the  blockade  of  their 
coast  by  the  English  and  French  fleets,  brought  the 
Dutch  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  definitive  separation, 
21st  May  1833.  A  third  conference  was  held  in 
1840,  on  the  Turko- Egyptian  question,  in  which 
France  refused  to  take  part.  In  1851,  a  protocol 
was  signed  in  London  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Great  Powers,  declaring  the  indivisibility  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  (inclusive  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein). 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY.  When  University 
College,  Ixmdon.  was  first  established  (in  1825),  it 
was  known  as  L.  V.,  although  a  mere  joint-stock 
undertaking.  A  change  took  place  in  1836,  when 
it  received  a  charter  as  University  College.  At  the 
same  time,  by  another  charter,  L  U.  was  estab- 
lished—not a  building  for  teaching,  nor  a  liody  of 
teachers  and  scholars,  but  a  body  of  persons  era- 
jiowcred  to  examine  candidates  and  confer  degrees. 
As  this  second  charter  was  only  valid  during  'royal 
will  and  pleasure,'  it  required  to  be  renewed  at  the 
death  of  William  IV.,  ami  the  accession  of  Vic- 
toria ;  and  a  new  charter  was  accordingly  granted, 
December  5,  1837.  Additional  powers  were  given, 
July  7,  1850 ;  ami  a  wholly  new  charter  was 
signed  April  9,  1858,  instituting  many  changes  in 
the  functions  and  arrangements  of  Tendon  Uni- 
versity. University  Colley,  London,  is  still  carried 
on  in  Gower  Street,  the  original  spot ;  but  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  or  L.  U.,  occupies  apartments 


granted  by  the  government  in  Burlington  House. 

The  body  consists  virtually  of  a  Chancellor,  Vioe- 
chancellor,  36  Fellows,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  Graduates.  The  Chancellor  is  appointed  for 
life,  or  during  royal  pleasure,  by  the  crown.  The 
Vice-chaneellor  was  named  by  the  crown  in  the 
new  charter  of  1858,  but  is  since  annually  elected 
by  the  Fellows  from  among  their  own  body, 
i  The  36  Fellows  were  named  by  the  crown  in 
i  that  charter,  for  life ;  but  as  vacancies  occur, 
I  the  crown  and  the  university  fill  them  up  in 
I  a  mode  that  gives  some  control  to  each.  The 
Graduates  arc  those  who,  at  any  time  since  1836. 
have  had  degrees  (Bachelor,  Matter,  or  Doctor  of 
certain  faculties)  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
university.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, Vice-chancellor,  and  Fellows,  and  has  the 
power  of  making  the  whole  of  the  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  university — within  certain  limit* 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Convocation  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  graduates,  except  those  who  have, 
taken  the  lower  degrees  only  a  few  months ;  it 
meets  occasionally,  to  vote  and  decide  upon  several 
minor  matters,  such  as  do  not  touch  upon  the 
higher  functions  intrusted  to  the  senate.  It  gives 
the  graduates  a  certain  esprit  de  corps;  but  the 
charter  seems  to  confine  all  real  power  to  the 
senate. 

When  the  new  charter  was  given,  in  1858,  there 
were  47  colleges  and  collegiate  schools  in  con- 
nection with  L.  U.— two  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
rest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  has 
since  been  considerably  increased  The  Seoretary 
of  State  and  the  senate  have  the  ]  tower  of 
deciding  what  additional  establishments  shall  be 
included  All  these  are  regarded  as  schools,  at 
which  youths  have  gone  through  a  good  course 
of  education ;  and  certificated  scholars  from  these 
schools  may  go  up  to  L.  U.  to  be  examined, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  degrees. 
Kra  miners  for  this  purpose  are  appointed  by  the 
senate,  which  also  defines  the  extent  and  mode 
of  examination.  By  the  charter  of  the  university, 
theology  is  entirely  excluded  The  degrees  obtain- 
able are  those  of  BacJtelor  and  Master  of  Arts, 
BacJtelor  and  Doctor  of  Meilieine,  BnchAnr  and 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  (since  1859)  BacJtelor  and 
Doctor  of  Science.  In  each  faculty,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  (or  Master)  is  the  result  of  a  second  and 
higher  examination  of  those  who  are  already 
Bachelors.  Students  also,  under  defined  conditions, 
can  try  for  certificates  of  competency,  independent  of 
degrees,  which  certificate  are  an  im|tortant  aid 
during  the  competitive  examinations  now  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  public  service. 

From  a  '  Return  of  the  General  Fee  Fund '  of  the 
L.  U.  presented  to  parliament  in  1863,  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  April  1862— March  1863,  the  uni- 
versity received  about  £8500.  of  which  £5000  was 
the  annual  grant  from  parliament,  and  £3500  fees. 
Of  this  income,  about  £5500  was  paid  in  salaries, 
and  £2000  in  exhibitions,  scholarships,  medals,  and 
prizes. 

LONDONDERRY,  Robert  Stewart,  second 
Ma  norm  or,  born  at  Mount  Stewart,  Down  County, 
Ireland  June  18,  1769,  eldest  son  of  Roliert.  first 
marquis,  who  represented  the  conntv  of  Down 
many  years  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Educated  at 
1  the  Grammar-school,  Armagh,  and  at  St  John's 
1  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  1789,  although  then  under  age.  In  1796 
h«  became  Viscount  Caatlercagh  ;  and  in  1798  he 
was  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  insurrection  and  the  French  invasion, 
and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  temhte 
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employed  by  the  Irish  government.  Yet 
the  mi-1  part  he  acted  or  tolerated  in  Ireland,  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  effecting  the 
u=ii*.  always  weighed  U|>on  his  reputation.  In 
l»t*2.  he  wm  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
O^rtr"1..  in  the  Addington  Administration.  In  1805, 
ta  pr  minted  to  the  peals   of  the  War  and 

I  ■  Jw-itft.i]  department,  but  resigned,  with  the  whole 
of  the  cabinet,  on  Pitt's  death  in  1  S0*i.  In  the 
fn!i  WTtu,'  year,  ho  resumed  tlie  otliee  of  War  Min- 
ister, when  he  organised  the  disastrous  Walcheren 
expedition.  Mr  Canning,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
attack*!  I^rd  Castlereagh  on  this  account  with 
mueb  acrimony  and  personality.  The  result  was 
thit  >«>th  resided,  and  a  hostile  meeting  took 
j4»c*  between  them  (2lst  Septcmtar  1809),  in 
Canning  was  wounded.  In  1812,  after  the 
ation  of  Mr  Perceval,  Lord  Castlereagh 
t«came  Foreign  Secretary,  a  tiost  which  he  held 
during  the  period  illustrated  by  the  military 
achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By 
this  time  the  general  direction  of  British  policy 
m  unalterably  hxed  by  circumstances,  ami  Lord 
Cistlerea^'h  Las  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
imrwied  this  fixed  course  with  a  steadiness,  and 
er«i  olwtinacy,  which  nothing  could  abate.  He 
■a*  the  soul  uf  the  coalition  against  Bonaparte,  and 
it  was  only  by  his  untiring  exertions,  and  through 
hi*  personal  influence,  that  it  was  kept  together. 
He  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of  Vicuna 
in  1M4.  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  18b">,  and  at  the 
C'Bzress  of  Aix  U-Ch/i]ielle  in  1818.  While  his 
foreign  policy  was  favourable  to  the  principles  and 
pJxy  of  the  *  Holy  Alliance  '  abroad,  he  constantly 
reoiuitueoib-d  arbitrary  and  desjmtic  measures  at 
kiaH%  A<  tlie  leader  of  the  Liverpool  government 
in  the  Lower  House,  he  carried  the  suspension  of 
the  Hataas  Corpus  Act  in  1817,  and  the  'Six  Acts,' 
or  "be  Cagging  Bills.'  as  they  were  called,  of  1819 
—  nn-a-nrti  which  will  for  ever  stamp  his  name 
w»Ui  infamy.  The  retirement  of  Canning  from  the 
mi»>try,  rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  prosecution  of 
(jneea  Caroline  (182b).  threw  the  whole  weight  of 
ba^in-i-a  en  Lord  Castlereagh.  By  the  ileath  of  his 
father  :n  1821,  he  became  Marinas  of  I^ondonderry  ; 
bat  Lb«  mind  Itecame  deranged,  and  he  died,  by  his 
o-s-;,  Land,  at  his  scat  at  Foot's  (.'ray,  Kent,  August 
12.  1S22.  The  populace  witnessed  the  funeral 
prmeasiou  in  silence;  but  when  the  coffin  entered 
the  walls  of  Westniiuster.  a  loud  and  exulting  shout 
rent  the  air,  which  tienctratcd  into  the  abbey,  and 
Wke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  funeral  ceremony. 
Thi*  statesman,  looked  upon  by  one  party  as  a 
pu\ig.«n  of  perfection,  has  been  characterised  by 
the  other  party  as  '  the  most  intolerable  mischief 
that  ever  w  as  "cast  by  an  angry  Providence  on  a 
helpless  }>oople,' 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the 
KTvvince  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  40  miles  in  length  by 
Si  in  breadth,  taunded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by 
the  entity  Antrim,  and  in  part  by  Lough  Neagh, 
S.  In  Tyrone,  and  W.  by  Donegal.  Its  area  is  810 
square  miles,  or  S22.3oO  acres,  of  which  .'{18,282  are 
»r»hi..  The  population  in  1861  was  184.137,  of 
vL<  tn  83,428  were  Catholics,  30,871  Protestants  of 
th*  Established  Church,  «t;,014  Presbyterians,  and 
the-  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations.  The 
t arface  of  L.  is  irregular.  From  the  eastern  Isnindary. 
it  r.«es  gradually  towards  the  west,  for  a  distance 
of  a'roat  10  miles,  where  commences  an  elevated 
distri.-t,  rising  in  several  points  t«>  a  considerable 
height :  Sawell,  on  the  southern  tarder,  l>eing  223*1 
feet  high.  On  the  Western  side,  the  surface  falls 
£radually  towards  Lough  Foyle.  The  coast  dine  along 
the  Atlantic  i*  generally  bold  ami  precipitous.  The 
»hore  of  Loagh  Foyle  is  in  most  places  an  unvarying 


plain.  The  county  may  l>e  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  great  geological  districts,  sejwratcd  from 
each  other  by  the  river  Roe.  In  the  western,  which 
is  mountainous,  the  mica-slate  prevails,  accompanied 
in  some  places  by  primitive  limestone.  In  the 
eastern,  the  mica-slate  is  overlaid  by  a  succession 
of  varying  tads,  eap|>ed,  as  in  the  adjacent  Antrim 
district  beyond  the  Rann,  by  a  vast  area  of  b.tsalt, 
the  dip  of  which,  however,  is  the  reverse  of  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  increasing  in 
thickness  towards  the  north,  where  in  one  place  it 
reaches  a  depth  of  900  feet-  Many  of  the  strata 
contain  iron,  and  the  ironstone  of  the  mountain 
called  Slieve  Gallion  was  formerly  worked,  but  the 
mining  o|>erations  have  been  abandoned,  from  the 
failure  of  fuel.  The  soil  is  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
the  greater  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  alluvial 
s|>ot«  on  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers,  and  of  a 
considerable  open  district  ■which  stretches  south- 
ward to  Tyrone,  being  ill  suited  for  wheat,  or  indeed 
for  any  cereal  crop  Tn  the  year  1862.  11*7.239  acres 
were  under  crop*  of  all  kinds.  The  numtar  of  cattle 
was  93.D02;  of  sheep,  26,285  ;  of  jugs,  28.214.  The 
total  value  of  live-stock,  in  !8ol,  was  1817,108.  The 
system  of  agriculture  has  tacu  materially  improved 
under  the  impulse  given  by  the  London  society 
upon  the  large  estates  which  it  holds  in  the  i"ounty. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle,  the  Faughan, 
the  Roe,  and  the  Bum.  The  first  is  navigable  as 
far  as  L  for  ships  of  800  tons  burden.  The  Bann, 
tasides  being  a  great  source  of  motive-power  for  the 
staple  manufacture  of  Ulster,  that  of  linen,  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  salmon-tisheries,  which  an?  of  great 
value.  The  chief  towns  are  Londonderry  City  (q.  v.), 
Coleraine,  Newtown-Limavady,  and  Maghcrafelt. 
L  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  the  great  septs 
of  O'Loughlin  and  O'Neill,  and  of  their  tributary 
sept  of  O'Cahau,  or  O'Kane.  At  the  immediate 
period  of  the  invasion,  the  English,  under  John 
de  Conrcy,  attempted  a  settlement,  but  were  forced 
by  the  O'Neills  to  withdraw.  A  small  garrison 
within  their  colony  was  established  near  the  Antrim 
border,  at  Coleraine,  upon  the  river  Bonn  ;  but 
from  the  14th  till  the  16th  c,,  their  teuure  was 
little  more  than  nominal;  and  although  a  numtar 
of  forts,  with  a  considerable  garrison,  were  erected 
upon  the  river  Foyle  in  1600,  it  was  not  till  the 
flight  of  the  celebrated  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  that 
the  English  occupation  of  the  ilistrict  was  con- 
summated, their  forfeited  lands  being  granted  by 
the  crown  to  the  corporation  of  Loudon,  who  still 
retaiu  them,  the  management  being  vested  in  a 
body,  26  in  number,  who  are  elected  by  the  common 
council,  one  half  retiring  each  year,  'i'he  ineorjtora- 
tion,  by  charter,  of  this  body,  in  1619,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  county,  called,  from  this  circum- 
stance, Londonderry.  Portions  of  the  county  were 
assigned  to  the  several  city  companies,  the  uuas- 
signed  portions  being  held  by  the  society.  Tlie 
memory  of  the  confiscation  long  rankled,  and  jK  rha|>s 
still  lingers,  in  the  minds  of  the  dispossessed  Irish 
and  their  descendants ;  but  in  material  prosperity 
the  district  underwent  a  rapid  and  marked  improve- 
ment The  agriculture  is  in  a  condition  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  the  majority  of  Irish  counties, 
and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  linen,  in  former 
times,  adtled  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
population.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  manu- 
facture, in  all  its  branches,  lias  been  transferred  for 
the  most  part  to  large  establishments.  There  is 
considerable  export  and  imiiort  trade  at  the  ports 
of  Derry  and  Portrush,  which  is  the  seapirt  of 
Coleraine.  The  former  has  become  a  port  of  call 
for  the  Canadian  steamers,  which  touch  on  their 
outward  and  homeward  passage  at  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Foyle,  The 
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L.,  in  the  year  1861,  was  388,  attended  by  20,696 
pupils,  of  whom  11,439  were  males,  9*257  females. 
L.  returns  two  members  to  the  iiu|>erial  parliament. 

LONDONDERRY,  City  or,  a  seaport,  and  a 
corporate  and  parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  the 
above  county,  situated  on  the  river  Foyle,  ami 
distant  from  Dublin  144  miles,  north -north -west. 
Pop.,  in  1861,  20,493  ;  of  whom  11,954  were  Roman 
Catholics.  4498  Presbyterians,  1538  Protestant*  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of 
other  denominations.     It  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.    I*,  arose  under  the  shadow  of  a  mon- 
astery founded  here  in  the  6th  c.  by  St  Columba. 
It  was  pillaged  more  than  once  by  the  Danes,  and 
was  occupied,  but  with  many  vicissitudes,  by  the 
English  at  the  invasion.    The  town  formed  part  of 
the  escheated  territory  granted  to  the  I»ndon  com- 
panies, and  under  their  management  the  city  arose 
to  some  importance,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  In 
the  Irisih  war  of  the  Revolution,  L.  threw  itself 
earnestly  into  the  cause  of  William  of  Orange,  and  I 
closed  its  gates  against  James  II.    The  siege  of  | 
L.  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  modern 
Irish  history,  and  its  memories  arc  among  the  most 
stirring  of  the  occasions  of  party  animosity.  Since 
that  date,  the  city  has  steaddy  grown  in  extent  and 
prosperity.     It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left ' 
bank  of  the  Foyle,  u|x>n  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
river.    The  walls  are  still  preserved,  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.    The  left  bank  of  the  river 
is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  (in  part  a  draw- 
bridge) more  than  10<)0  feet  in  length,  with  an 
extensive  suburb  called  Waterside.    The  cathedra] 
dates  from  1633.    A  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  has  been  recently  erected.     The  court- 
house also  is  a  building  of  some  preteusions,  and 
the  historical  events  above  rlluded  to  are  com- 
memorated by  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  1789, 
and  a  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  George  ; 
Walker,  who  was  governor  of  the  city  during  the 
memorable  defence,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  | 
great  organiser  and  inspirer.     There  are  several ; 
important  educational  foundations,  one  of  which, 
Gwyn's  School,  has  an  income  of  £1870.    Most  of 
the  foundations  arc  due  to  the  London  companies.  ! 
The  arrangements  and  appliances  of  the  iwrt  are 
on  a  goo. I  scale.    Vessels  of  500  tons  can  discharge 
at  the  quays,  and  there  is  a  jwtent  slip  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  800  tons.     Steamers  ply  to 
Liverpool,   Glasgow,   and   Belfast ;  and   there  is 
railway  communication  with  Dublin  and  Belfast,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  advance  towards  direct  com- 
munication with  the  western  coast.    The  custom - 
duties  of  the  jK.rt  amounted,  in  1852,  to  £116,799. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  Hax  spinning,  distilling, 
brewing,  rope-making,  and  tanning.    There  is  also 
an  extensive  salmon -fishery. 

LONG,  George,  M.A.,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar,  was  l»orn  at  Poulton,  in  Lancashire,  in  1800, 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  the  Craven  scholarship  in  1821.  L.  became 
Chancellor's  Medallist  in  1822,  and  sul>sequcutly 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  1824,  he  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  United  States ;  but  returned 
to  England  in  1826,  to  liecome  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  iu  the  London 
University.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1831,  when 
he  commenced  to  edit  the  Journal  of  Education, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge;  but  probably  the  greatest  laliour— the 
magnum  opus — of  bis  life  was  his  editing  for  eleven 
years  (from  1832  to  1843)  the  Penny  C!fcl01>a-dia,  to 
which  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributors.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  27th  volume, 
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honourable  mention  is  made  by  the  Society,  and  by 
the  publisher,  Mr  Charles  Knight,  of  L,  'by  whose 
|  learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  watchfulness, 
i  unity  of  plau  has  l>een  maintained  during  eleven 
years,  and  error,  as  far  as  jiossible,  avoided.'  In 
tht  midst  of  these  arduous  duties,  L  joined  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837. 
In  1846,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Benchers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  to  deliver  a  three  years'  course  of 
lectures  on  jurisprudence  and  civil  law.  In  1849, 
he  became  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  the 
Proprietary  College  at  Brighton.  L  is  one  of  the 
best  classical  editors  that  England  has  produced, ; 
he  is  also  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  Roman 
law.  His  merits  as  a  translator  are  no  less  great, 
as  evinced  in  his  Selections  from  Plutarch' a  Lives, 

{»u Wished  under  the  title  of  Civil  Wara  of  Rome. 
j.  has  contributed  extensively  to  Smith's  Classical 
Dictionaries ;  and  besides  editions  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  and  Caaar's  Gallic  War,  he  has  pub- 
lished an  Analysis  of  Herodotus,  France  and  it* 
Revolutions,  and  other  works. 

LONG,  Loch,  a  well-known  loch  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  extends  northward  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  for  alwut  24  miles,  between  the  counties  of 
Argyle  and  Dumbarton.  It  has  an  average  breadth 
of  about  a  mile;  and  its  banks,  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  steep  activities,  abound  in  striking 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

LONG-BOAT,  a  strong  and  seaworthy  boat, 
formerly  the  largest  carried  by  a  ship,  but  now 
generally  superseded  by  the  Launch  (q.  v.). 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  which  forms  three 
counties  of  the  state  of  New  York,  United  States 
of  America,  between  lat.  40"  33" —41°  6'  N.,  and 
long.  72* -74°  2*  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Ljug  Island 
Sound,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by 
the  bay  ami  harlwur  of  New  York.  It  is  140  miles 
long,  and  12  miles  in  average  width,  with  an  area 
of  1682  square  miles.  On  its  south  shore  is  a  bay 
IflO  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide,  serr- 
ated from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  beach  of  sand, 
with  several  inlets.  On  this  shore  are  several  light- 
houses, and  3D  life-boat  stations.  A  line  of  bills 
runs  along  the  northern  ]>ortion  of  the  island,  but 
the  centre  is  a  plain,  sloping  to  the  sea.  Villages, 
watering-places,  and  fertile  farms  line  the  coasts, 
but  the  interior  is  mostly  waste  land  and  forest. 
The  principal  towns  are  Brooklyn  (opi»osite  New 
York),  Flushing,  Jamaica.  The  shores  arc  lined 
with  watering-places  for  summer  resort.  This 
island  was  once  inhabits!  by  13  Indian  tribes. 
August  22,  1776,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  landed  on 
L.  I.  with  9000  British  trtwps,  defeated  General 
Putnam,  and  compelled  Washington  to  evacuate 
the  island.    Pop.  about  400,000. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  body  of  water 
between  Long  Island  and  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut, United  States  of  America,  110  miles  long,  and 
from  2  to  20  miles  wide,  commencing  narrow  at 
New  York  City,  which  it  se|iarates  from  Brooklyn, 
and  where  it  is  called  East  River,  and  opentug 
at  its  eastern  extremity  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
by  a  passage  called  '  the  Race.'  It  is  navigated 
by  an  immense  number  of  c« tasting- vessels  and 
steamers,  and  is  strongly  fortified  at  Throgs  Point, 
near  New  York  It  receives  the  Connecticut, 
Naugatuck,  Thames,  and  Mystic  rivers  on  its 
northern  shore. 

LONG  VACATION,  a  period  of  the  year  in 
England  when  suits  cannot  l»e  carried  on,  but  are 
for  some  purposes  suspended  —viz.,  from  10th 
August  to  24th  October  at  common  law,  and  to 
28th  October  in  Chancery  in  every  year.  Hence  it 
is  called  the  lawyer's  holiday. 
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LO'NGAN  (yrpfiHium  Longan),  one  of  the  finest  is  also  found,  and  ironstone,  with  coal,  shale,  and 
of  fruits,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Litchi  (q.  v.),  .  lead,  of  good  quality,  but  not  in  remunerative 
but  reckoned  superior  to  it  The  tree  which  pro-  j  quantity.  Th©  limestone  district  of  the  south  is 
duces  it  is  a  native  of  China,  and  of  other  eastern  '  suited  to  tillage,  and  produce*  excellent  wheat 

The  north  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pasture  Tho 
number  of  acres  under  crop  in  1862  was  82,260. 
In  the  same  year,  there  were  43,926  cattle,  28,638 
sheep,  and  13,775  pigs.  The  chief  town*  are 
Longford  (q.  v.),  Granard,  and  Ballymahon.  L 
returns  two  members  to  parliament  The  number 
'  of  national  schools,  in  1861,  was  88,  attended  by 
j  10,392  pupils,  of  whom  5575  were  males,  4817 
females.  L.  anciently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mi  nth,  and  as  such  was  included  in  Hciiry  IL's 
graut  to  Hugh  de  Lacy.  It  was  erected  into  a 
county  in  1564,  but  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  it  was 
recovered  for  a  brief  peri**!  by  the  O'Farrclls,  and, 
on  the  suppression  of  this  rising,  almost  the  entire 
couuty  was  distributed,  as  confiscated  lands,  to  a 
new  race  of  colonist*.  The  antiquities,  although 
not  striking,  are  of  much  interest  The  islands  of 
Lough  Reo  are  especially  rich  in  monastic  remains. 


LO  NGFORD,  capital  of  the  above  county,  75 
miles  west- north -weBt  from  Dublin  by  the  Mid- 
land Western  Railwav,  ou  a  small  river  called  the 
Camlin.  Pop.  <  1861 1  4535,  of  whom  3006  were  Roman 
Catholics,  508  Protestants  of  the  established  church, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations. 
It  is  a  well-built  town.     Tho  Roman  Catholic 


produce  of  the  district  No  manufacture  of  any 
importance  exists  in  the  town.  It  is  connected 
with  Dublin  and  with  Sbgo  by  the  Midland  Western 
KaUway,  as  also  with  the  former  by  the  Royal 
Canal. 


countries,  at  least  as  far  west  as  the  mountainous 
regions  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  lieugaL  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  China  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
with  few  leaflets,  the  leaflets  oblong,  the  flowers  in 
lax  panicles.  The  fruit  is  globose,  or  nearly  so.  It 
is  imjKjrted  into  Britain  in  a  dried  state.  It  has 
been  produced  in  Britain  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat. 

LONGFELLOW,  Hkvry  Wadsworth,  an 
American  poet  was  l»orn  at  Portland,  Maine,  on 
February  27,  1807-  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered 
fiowdoin  College,  Bmuswick,  and  graduated  there 
with  hi^h  honours  in  1825.  For  a  short  time  he 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office ;  but  a  professor- 
ship of  modem  languages  having  been  founded  in 
the  Bowdoin  College,  and  offered  him,  he  accepted 
it  and  proceeded  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  discharge  of  his  new  duties.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1829,  and  entered  ujvon  his  professorial 
work.  His  first  substantive  work,  Outre  Mer, 
appeared  in  1835 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  at  Harvard  University.  He  again  spent 
a  year  in  Europe,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Danish  and  other  northern  literatures  — 
an  acquaintance  which  he  has  turned  to  noble  cathedral,  recently  erected,  is  a  very  spacious,  and 
account  In  1839,  he  published  Hyperion,  a  prose  |  indeed  a  magnificent  building,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
romance,  and  The  Voter*  of  the  Xu/ht ;  Ballad*  and  '  The  chief  commerce  of  L  is  in  the  agricultural 
other  Pwria,  in  1841  ;  Poem*  on  Slavery,  in  1842; 
Th'  Spanish  Student,  in  1843  ;  his  Poet*  and  Poetry 
of  Europe,  in  1845 ;  Belfry  of  Bruge*,  and  other 
poems,  1846;  Evangeline,  in  1847;  Karanayh,  in 
1H49;  Tlte,  Seaside  and  thr  Fireside,  in  1850;  The 
Golden  Legend,  in  1851 ;  Hiavatha,  in  1855:  Milet 
Stmduh,  in  1858;  and  The  Wayridt  Inn,  in  1863. 

Of  the  American  poet*,  L  is  the  most  popular  in 
England,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  the  most 
national  If  his  countrymen  have  not  a  national 
epic,  Evangeline  or  Hiawatha  is  as  yet  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  Some  of  his  shorter  lyrics  are 
almost  perfect  in  idea  ami  expression,  and  are  to  lie 
found  in  every  book  of  poetical  extracts.  His 
poetry  is  somewhat  deficient  in  force,  but  it  is  fidl 
of  pictureaqueness  ;  and  a  certain  quaintness  of 
fancy  is  one  of  its  most  delightful  attributes. 

LO'NGFORD,  an  inland  couuty  of  the  province 
of  Leiuster,  Ireland,  lying  between  Ix>itrim  and 
Cavan  on  the  N.,  Westmeath  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  and  Roscommon  on  the  W. ;  29  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  22  miles  from  east  to 
vest  Its  area  is  269,409  acres,  of  which  191,823 
are  arable;  population  in  1861,  71,592,  of  whom 
64310  arc  Roman  Catholics,  6114  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  rest  Protestants 
of  other  denominations.  The  surface  is  for  the 
most  part  moist  and  flat  with  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  elevated  central  range,  the  greatest  elevation 
of  which  is  only  912  feet  Many  small  lakes 
pervade  the  county,  and  the  river  Shannon,  or  its 
nursing  lakes,  connect  L  with  the  county  and  city 
erf  Limerick.  Its  navigation  is  also  connected  with 
Dublin  by  the  Royal  Canal ;  and  the  Midland 
Western  Railway  has  a  branch  from  Mullingar 
traversing  the  county.  The  south  of  the  county 
forms  part  of  the  central  limestone  district  of 
Ireland.  The  north  is  a  continuation  of  the  clay- 
date-  which  prevails  in  Cavan,  the  two  districts 
being  separated  by  a  belt  of  yellow  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  which  projects  from  the  east  of 


LONGICO'RNES,  a  famdy  of 
eoleoptera,  containing  a  vast  number  of  species, 
among  which  are  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  beetles.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  slender  antenna?,  which  are  often 
longer  than  the  body.  They  all  feed  on  vegetable 
ftxid,  some  on  leaves,  some  on  roots,  and  are  mostly 
inhabitants  of  forests  ;  the  females  depositing  their 


Longicomcs : 
1,  Cerombyx  Mrtifxw;  S,  Trmchjdcrr*  rigTofeiwiita*. 


by  means  of  a  long,  strong,  horny  ovipositor, 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  on  the  wood  of  which 
the  larva)  feed.  The  L  al>ound  chicHy  in  warm 
countries,  and  particularly  in  South  America ;  the 
number  of  British  species,  however,  is  considerable, 
but  some  of  those  so  reckoned  have  prolwbly  been 
imjiorted  from  foreign  countries  in  the  larva  state, 
in  timlier,  to  which  they  often  do  great  injury. 

LONGI'NUS,  Dionysiub  Cassit's,  a  Platonio 
philosopher  and  famous  rhetorician,  was  born, 
according  to  some,  at  Einesa,  in  Syria,  and  accord- 
Leitrim.  Deep  beds  of  marl  are  found  in  many  j  ing  to  others,  at  Athens,  about  213  A.  D.  In  his 
of  the  boggy  districts.    Marble  of  good  quality  j  earlier  years,  he  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the 
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company  of  his  parents,  and  made  tlie  acquaintance 
of  many  cclchratod  scholars  anil  philosophers.  He 
studied  Greek  literature  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
was  for  a  considerable  time  the  pupil  of  Ammouiua 
and  Origen,  and  subsequently  settled  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  Hi*  knowledge  was  iinineti.se  : 
he  was  called  'a  living  library'  and  a  'walking 
museum.'  but  his  taste  and  eritic.il  acuteness  wen- 
no  less  wonderful.  He  was  probably  the  l>cst  critic 
of  all  antiquity.  In  an  age  when  Platonisra  was 
giving  place  to  the  semi-oriental  mysticism  and 
dreams  of  Xeo-  Plafeinism,  L  stands  out  conspicuous 
aa  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  great  master.  Clear, 
calm,  rational,  yet  lofty,  he  despised  the  fantastic 
speculation*  of  Plotinus,  who  consequently  would 
not  admit  that  L.  was  a  nhilosopher,  but-  since  he 
stoojK-d  to  criticise  the  diction  and  style  of  Plato 
— pronounced  him  a  mere  philologist.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Zen  obi  a  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  children 
at  Palmyra;  but  becoming  also  her  prime  political 
adviser,  he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  by  command 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  273  A.  i>.  I*  was  a 
heathen,  but  a  generous  and  tolerant  heathen.  Of 
his  works,  the  only  oue  extant  (and  even  that  one 
only  in  part)  is  a  treatise,  /Vri  llyi#uu«  (On  the 
Sublime).  There  are  many  editions  of  L.'s  treatise, 
of  which  those  by  Morus  (Lei p.  17G!»),  Toupius 
(Oxf.  1778,  2d  eiL  I7S9,  3d  ed.  1806),  Weiskc  (Leip. 


1809),  and  Egger  (Paris.  1S.TT),  are  among  the  In-st 
See  also  llhiiukt 
JjOivjini. 


ten's  jruvfitath  (U  \',t,i  rt  Script* 


LONOIPE'NNES,  in  Ouvier's  ornithological 
System,  that  section  of  the  order  Palmi/H-tiex  charac- 
terised by  long  wings  and  great  power  of  flight 
The  wings  are  often  very  narrow.  They  are  all  sea- 
birds,  and  many  of  them  venture  to  a  great  distance 
from  shore.  Their  hind-few  is  small  ami  free,  or 
wanting.  They  cannot  dive  and  pursue  their 
prey  under  water,  but  they  swim  well,  and  their 
movements  in  the  air  are  very  graceful.  Petrels, 
shearwaters,  gulls,  terns,  noddies,  skimmers,  and 
albatrosses,  are  examples. 

LONGIRO'STRES.  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order 
GmUfr,  having  generally  a  long,  slender,  feeble  bill, 
and  inhabiting  sea-shores  and  marshy  places,  where 
they  seek  worms  and  other  food  in  the  mud  or  ooze. 
To  this  tribe  Ixdong  snipes,  woodcocks,  curlews, 
godwits,  saudpipers,  kc. 

LONGITUDE.    See  Latttt-pk. 

LONl'GO.  a  fe.wn  of  the  Italian  states,  in  the 
province  of  Vicenza,  situated  in  a  valley  12  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  protected 
by  three  strong  towers,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
attested  by  the  inscription  they  ttear.  The  inha- 
bitants, 6786  in  number,  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  industry. 

LONSLF-SAULNIER,  a  town  of  Eastern 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seille,  Valliere,  and  Solman,  about 
55  miles  south-east  of  Dijon.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  and 
was  founded  as  long  ago  as  the  4th  c,  when  its  salt- 
springs  were  discovered,  from  which  20.IHK)  quintals 
of  salt  are  yearly  extracted.  Pop.  94.rM>.  Konget 
de  Lisle,  the  composer  of  the  .IftirW/atse,  was 
born  here. 

LOO-CHOO,  more  accurately,  Lrmrr,  tne 
Chinese  name  of  a  group  of  inlands,  92  in  nutnl>cr, 
called  by  the  natives  Litu-Khitn,  situated  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  l>etween  Formosa  and  Japan,  and 
about  400  miles  off  the  coast  of  China,  fat.  24" — 
29°  N.,  long.  127° -129°  E.    The  largest  and  most 


'  southern,  called  Great  Lu-tchn,  or  Okinawu,  is  about 
i  65  miles  long  and  13  broad.  Its  shores  have  a 
beautiful  appearance  ;  fields  and  forests  are  clothed 
with  a  living  green,  pine-woods  crown  the  summit* 
of  the  hills,  and  gardens  and  cornfields  adorn  their 
slojies.  In  loveliness  anil  variety  of  landscajie,  aa  in 
the  careful  attention  paid  to  agriculture,  espcially 
in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Lu-tchn,  which  looks 
like  one  vast  enchanting  garden,  few  place*  any- 
where could  surpass  these  islamls.  The  principal 
product*  of  the  group  are  rice,  millet,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  tea  ;  of  less  imp>rtane«\  bananas, 
pine-apples,  oranges,  peaches,  and  plums.  Domestic 
animals  are  very  numerous — ducks,  geese,  swine, 
goats,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  chief  tnim-rals  are  iron, 
coal,  and  sulphur,  probably  also  copper  and  tin. 
Sugar,  and  a  liquor  called  mli,  distilled  from  rice, 
are  exjKirtcd  to  Japan.  The  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  is  as  great  as  the  agricultural. 
They  make  paper,  cloths,  coar-se  linens,  earthen  and 
lackered  wares,  bricks,  tobacco-pipes,  and  baskets. 

The  iteople  appear  to  l>e  a  mixture  of  Japaiieae 
and  Chinese,  the  former  greatly  predominating, 
although  the  literature  and  customs  of  the  islanders 
are  Chinese.  The  population  is  dense ;  but  its 
numW  has  not  been  ascertained.  Their  religion  is 
a  mixture  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Confu- 
cius with  those  of  Buddha.  The  government,  aa  in 
China,  appears  to  l>e  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy 
of  learned  men  ;  and  the  king  is  said  to  )>e  related 
to  the  imperial  family  of  Japan.  The  natives  pay 
tribute  to  both  China  and  Japan.  Since  1851,  a 
Christian  mission  has  existed  here,  founded  by  Dr 
Bettelheim,  a  Ccrman  physician,  who  has  intro- 
duced vaccination. 

LOODIA'NA,  a  district  of  British  India,  is 
separated  by  the  Stitlej  from  the  Juliuder  Doab,  the 
most  easterly  section  of  the  Pnujab.  It  lies  in  the 
77th  degree  of  E.  long.,  extending  in  N.  lat.  from 


30  34  to  31 1  2';  and,  with  an  area  of  less  than  750 


{square  miles,  it  is  said  to  contain  121,000  adult 
i  males— surely  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
J     LOODIA'NA.  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  British  India,  takes  its  name  fn>in  the  Lodi 
'  tril»e  of  Afghans,  and  is  situated  1 102  miles  north- 
I  west  of  Calcutta,  in  lat  30'  55'  N.,  and  long.  75* 
54'  E.    It  stands  on  a  navigable  nullah  or  stream, 
which  joins  the  Sutlej  fnun  the  east,  al>ont  15  miles 
below  the  town.    It  contains  about  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  weavers.    The  principal  manufactures 
are  cotton-cloth  ami  Cashmere  shawls,  the  latter, 
however,  being  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
made  in  Cadimere  itself.     Situated  on  the  high- 
road between  Delhi  and  the  Punjab,  L  is  a  military 
station  of  some  iuqwrtauce. 

LOOF,  the  after-part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  that 
jH»rtion  where  the  planks  incurvatc  towards  the 
cut-water.    The  guns  mounted  in  this  portion  of 
the  vessel  are  styled  '  loof- pieces.' 
LOOKING-GLASS.    See  Mirror. 
LOOM,  the  machine  by  which  weaving  is  effected. 
The  art  of  weaving  is  coeval  with  civilisation,  there- 
fore the  loom  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  earliest 
■  of  man's  inventions ;  yet  notwithstanding  its  vast 
age,  very  little  improvement  was  effected  in  it  until 
j  the  invention  of  Dr  Cartwright  in  1787,  who,  with- 
!  out  ever  having  seen  a  loom  in  his  life  before, 
;  constructed  one  t<»  work  by  machine-jx>wer.  In 
I  its  simplest  form,  the  loom  is  worked  by  band  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  wonderful  improvements  which 
|  have  been  effected  in  the  power-loom   since  its 
invention,  there  are  still  many  fabrics  manufactured 
by  hand-looms  in  this  and  other  countries. 

In  India,  which  most  probably  is  the  natire 
country  of  the  loom,  and  where  silks  of  almost 
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LOOM. 


nnrivalled  beanty  are  made,  the  native*  continue  to 
use  this  machine  in  its  most  primitive  form;  two 
trees  growing  near  together  form  their  standing 
frame,  ami  a  few  pieces  of  baiulwo,  together  with 
some  pieces  of  string,  furnish  all  thev  want  besides. 

As  the  nse  of  the  loom  will  be  fully  explained  in 
the  article  Wkaviso,  the  construction  only  will  lie 
given  here :  hut  it  is  necessary,  in  ortler  to  make 
this  clear,  to  explain  the  principle  of  weaving,  in 
order  to  shew  the  work  the  loom  has  to  do.  In  its 
jumpiest  sense,  weaving  consists  in  passing  one  set 
of  threads  transversely  through  another  set,  divided 
into  two  series,  working  alternately  up  and  down, 
so  as  to  receive  the  transverse  threads  in  passing, 
and  interlock  them,  forming  thereby  a  united 
surface  out  of  the  threads.  The  loom  is  made 
to  assist  the  weaver  in  this  ojieration  after  the 
manner  shewn  in  fig.  1  :  AAA  A  is  the  frame  of 
the  loom,  and  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  hold  the 
working-parts  in  their  proper  jxwition.  The  native 
of  India  supplies  this  usually  by  selecting,  as  before. 
stated,  two  near-growing  tree-stems,  usually  palms, 
of  their  straightneas  5  these,  with 


equal  seta  by  raising  up  every  alternate  one, 
1  between  them  a  smooth  rod  of  wood, 


Fig.  3. 

to  prevent  them  entangling  or  returning  to  their 
former  position.  This  separation  takes  place  hefore 
the  dual  fixing  of  the  ends  of  the  threads  to  the 
cloth-Irani,  because,  previous  to  that,  each 
thread  must  l»e  passed  through  a  small  loop  in 
a  pcrjiendieular  thread  called  the  heald,  which 
hangs  down  from  the  rod  A  in  lig.  3  (in  which 
only  six  hcald-thrvads  and  six  w.irp- threads 
are  shewn,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  action 
clearer).  Then?  an.-  always  two  sets  of  healds 
in  the  simplest  form  of  loom,  often  many 
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fonr  stakes  to  support  his  warp,  and  two  or  three 
peas  to  rix  his  heald-ropes,  complete  his  arrange- 
ments. 

At  each  end  of  the  frame,  two  rollers  are  placed, 
B.  (',  so  that  they  will  readily  turn  on  their  axes ; 
and  from  one  to  the  other,  the  throads  of  the  warp 
are  attached,  and  kept  tight  by  the  weights  b,  b.  The 
warp-thnads  aro  wound  round  the  ioIKt  B,  which 


in  the  ease  of  plain  weaving,  the 
thro-ads  of  the  warj»  aro  divided  alternately 
by  the  loops  of  each  heald,  so  that  if  ono 
heald  is  raised,  it  lifts  every  alternate  thread 
of  the  waqi,  and  if  the  other  is  depressed, 
it  pulls  down  the  opposite  set  of  threads ; 
thus,  in  tig.  .'I,  the  three  threads  of  the 
■warp  an-  seen  to  pass  through  the  three 
upraised  threads  of  one  heald  by  the  loops 
a,  a,  ft,  and  the  three  remaining  threads  of 
the  warp  jkws  through  the  depressed  healds 
by  their  loo]w  h,  b,  b  ;  the  united  action  of  the 
two  healds  opens  a  space  between  the  two 
sets  of  warp-throads  similar  to  that  shewn  in 
fig.  4.  This  space  is  called  the  shed,  and 
through  it  is  thrown  the  shuttle  which  carries 
tlie  thre.nl  of  the  weft ;  when  the  weft  has 
passed  through,  the  healds  aro  reversed,  and 
the  lower  waro-throads  now  become  the  upper 
ones.  The  throads,  after  each  intersection, 
are  driven  Up  tight  by  the  reed,  which  is  a 
narrow  frame  with  transverse  wires  set  sufficiently 
far  apart  for  a  single  thre.wl  of  warp  to  pass  through 
each;  it  hangs  to  the  frame  called  the  batten,  tig. 
1,  D.    The  movement  of  the  batten  is  produced  by 


Fig.  2. 

it  called  the  beum  or  yarn-roll,  only  as  much  of 
each  thread  being  left  unwound  as  will  reach  to 
the  other  roller,  C,  which  is  the  c/otA- /«•/•«,  to  which 
the  ends  are  fastened,  and  u]>on  which  the  cloth 
U  wound  as  it  is  woven.  The  warp  so  stretched 
is  seen  in  tig.  2. 

The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  warp-thread  into  |  and  smaller  than  at  present. 


the  hand  of  the  weaver,  whilst  that  of  the  healds 
is  readily  effected  by  the  treadles  E. 

Many  improvements  have  Wen  mado  in  this 
the  simplest  form  of  loom,  but  the  chief 
in  replacing  the  weaver's  hand  in  the 
operatiou  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  a  mechanii 
arrangement  Without  this,  the  jMjivrr-Lioin  would 
not  have  succeeded.  The  shuttle  (tig.  5)  is  usually 
made  of  box  or  some  other  hard  wood  ;  and  the 
blunt  ]>oints  are  covered  with  iron.  Formerly,  when 
used  entirely  by  the  hand,  it  was  made  much  lighter 

Those  now  in  use  are 
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about  a  foot  in  length,  aud  rather  more  than  an 
inch  square  in  the  middle.  The  middle  part  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  small  box,  ojien  on  the  upper 


Fig.  & 

side.  In  this  box  the  bobbin,  on  which  the  yarn 
or  thread  is  wound,  is  placed,  with  its  two  ends 
on  pivots,  admitting  of  its  being  turned  by  the 
slightest  strain  on  the  yarn  ;  the  end  of  the  yarn 
jtasses  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  shuttle, 
as  seen  in  tig.  5  ;  and  as  it  is  thrown  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  thread  unwinds  from  the  enclosed 
bobbin,  and  easily  runs  through  the  hole. 

In  the  improved  looms  for  power,  and  even  in 
those  still  worked  by  hand,  in  special  cases  the 


Fig.  ft. 

arrangement  for  projecting  the  shuttle  backwards 
and  forwards  is  very  simple.  On  each  aide  of  the 
loom,  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  »hxl,  i»  a  groove 
of  about  eighteen  inches,  in  which  the  shuttle  lies 
free  ;  and  there  is  a  very  simple  arrangement  by 
which  a  piece  of  leather  and  a  strap  are  made  to 
act  like  a  sling  on  each  side  ;  and  the  grooves  or 
tliuUlf-m<-'A,  at  they  are  called,  guide  the  movement 
with  such  precision  that  the  shuttle  is  sent  flying 
through  the  shed  from  side  to  side  with  unerring 
exactness.  This  arrangement  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  fig.  6,  F,  which  is  given  to  shew  the  great 
simplicity  and  compactness  now  attained  in  the 
power-loom,  three  of  which  can  stand  in  the  space 
occupied  by  one  of  the  cumbrous  machines  formerly 
in  use.  There  are  few  machines  in  use  which  have 
had  more  mechanical  ingenuity  displayed  in  their 
improvement  than  the  loom  ;  but  as  it  is  not  the 
object  of  this  article  to  do  more  than  give  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  machine  works, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  information  to  the 
thick  volume  of  the  Abrtract  of  Patent*  for  Weaving, 
published  by  the  Patent  Commissioners. 

LOON.   Sec  Diver. 

LOOPHOLES,  in  Fortification,  arc  small  aper- 
tures in  the  walls,  through 
which  sharp-shooters  may  tire. 
The  loophole  should  widen 
towards  the  outside,  that  the 
shooter   may   have  a  sweep 

Loopholo— horizontal  with  hia  rifle  '  »nd  ifc  w  of 
section.  importance,  ou  that  account, 

so  to  fashion  the  sides  that 
a  bullet  may  not  penetrate,  unless  tired  straight 
into  the  centre.    For  this  purpose,  the  atones  are 
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generally  laid  stepwise,  as  in  the  figure,  although 
other  forms  are  frequently  resorted  to.  The  lines 
in  the  diagram  are  intended  to  shew  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  hostde  shots  would  prove  fruitless 
against  the  sharp-shooters  within. 

LOPE  DI  VEGA.   See  Veoa. 

LOPHIAD.«.    See  Angler. 

LOPHOBRA'NCHII.  an  order  of  osseous  fishes, 
having  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  gills  not  pecti- 
nated, but  arranged  in  small  tufts  m  pairs  along 
the  branchial  arches.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in 
any  other  fishes.  The  fishes  of  this  order  are  few, 
mostly  of  small  size,  angular  form,  aud  peculiar 
aspect  See  HliTOCAMPfH  and  Pipe-fish.  The  gill- 
cover  is  large,  and  the  gill-ojiening  is  a  small  hole. 
The  snout  is  elongated  ami  tubular. 

LOQUAT  [Bnobdrfa  Japonica),  an  esteemed 
Chiuese  and  Japanese  fruit,  of  the  natural  order 
}{tnxxrrtr,  sub-order  Eo*rtr,  and  of  a  genus 
closely  allied  t<»  .Sfr*i>\luit  (Medlar).  It  lias 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  is 
now  abundant  there,  and  is  sold  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  the 
markets  of  Sydney  and  other  towns.  The 
tree  or  shrub  which  produces  it  attains  a 
height  of  20  or  HO  feet,  but  in  cidtivation 
is  seldom  allowed  to  exceed  12  fevt.  It 
is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  with  large  oblong 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in 
terminal  woolly  paniehw,  having  a  fragrance 
like  that  of  hawthorn- blossom ;  the  fruit 
is  downy,  oval,  or  pear-shaped,  yellow, 
and  al>out  the  size  of  a  large  gooeel>erjy. 
The  seeds  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  which 
they  impart  to  tarts.  The  L  lives  in  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
produces  fruit;  but  a  warmer  climate  is 
required  for  fruit  of  fine  quality.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  in  hothouses.  It  may  be 
grafted  on  any  sjiecies  of  Jftsmffiui— The  sjiecies  of 
ErWiotrya  are  all  evergreen.  TheCriLA  (E.rMptim) 
is  a  native  of  Nejvaul,  and  produces  an  eatable  fruit. 

LORANTHA  CE.E.    See  Mistletoe. 

LORCA  (ancient  Eliucroca),  a  town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Murcia.  40  miles  south-west  of  the  city 
of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangonera,  is 
pit  turesqnely  situated  on  an  eminence  crowned  by 
a  fortified  castle  commanding  a  magnificent  anew. 
Next  to  Murcia,  L  is  the  most  flourishing  town 
in  the  province,  jiossensing  substantial  house*.  8 
churches,  9  monasteries,  many  oU  and  flour  mills, 
saltpetre  and  |«>wder  works,  lead-mines,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  Ac    Pop.  31,000. 

LORD  (Saxon  ftlafoni,  from  A/a/  loaf  of  bread, 
and /on/,  to  give,  71/0*1,  one  who  feeds  the  people),  a 
title  given  in  Great  Britain  to  persons  either  noble 
by  birth  or  by  creation.  Peers  of  the  realm  are  so 
styled,  including  such  archbishops  or  bishops  as  are 
BMmben  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  are  I /mis 
Spiritual.  By  courtesy,  the  title  Lord  is  given  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls,  pre- 
fixed to  an  inferior  title  of  the  jieerage,  and  to  the 
younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquise*,  prefixed  10  th.  lr 
Christian  name  and  surname.  The  following  official 
persons  War  the  title  lonl  in  virtue  of  their  employ- 
ments—the Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Ixmls- 
lieutenant  of  counties  (see  Lieutenant,  Lord),  the 
Lonl  Chancellor  (see  Chancellor),  Lonl  Privy 
Seal  (see  Privy  Seal),  Lords  of  the  Treasury  (see 
Treasi-ry)  and  of  the  Admiralty  (see  Admiral),  the 
Lonl  High  Admiral,  L>rd  Cn-at  Chamlierlain,  and 
L>: d  Chamberlain  (see  Chamberlain,  Lord),  Lord 
High  Constable  (see  Constable),  Lonl  High  Almoner 
(see  Almoner),  Lonl  High  Steward  (see  Steward), 
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Lord  .Steward  of  the  Household,  Lords  in  Waiting, 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  (see  Bedchamber,  Lords 
of  tiie).  Lords  Justices  (see  Justices,  Lords),  the 
Lord  <  'hicf  Baron  of  Exchequer  (q.  v.),  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (see  Justice,  Lord  Chief),  the  Lord 
Lyon  Lyon  Kino  at  Arm*),  tlie  I/onl  Mayor 
of  London,  York,  and  Dublin  (see  Mayors),  ami  the 
Lords  Provost  of  Edinburgh  ami  Glasgow  (see  Pro- 
tost).  The  committee  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
by  whom  the  lawn  to  be  projiosed  were  prepared, 
were  called  Lords  of  the  Articles.  The  favoured 
beneficiaries,  who,  after  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
obtain  til  in  temporal  lordship  the  benefice*  formerly 
held  by  bishops  and  abbots,  were  called  Lords  of 
Erection.  Persons  to  whom  rights  of  regality  were 
granted  in  Scotland  (see  Keoauty),  were  termed 
Lords  of  Regality.  The  representative  of  the  sove- 
reign in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (see  Asbkmbly,  General),  is  called  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  judges  of  the  Court* 
of  Session  and  Justiciary  in  Scotland  have  the  title 
'  Lord  '  prefixed  to  their  surname  or  some  territorial 
d.^icnation  assumed  by  them  ;  and  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  judges  arc  addressed  'My  Lord' 
wh<  n  presiiling  in  court. 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.  See 
Advocate. 

LORD  OF  THE  MANOR,  the  owner  of  a 
manor  having  copyhold  tenants.    See  Manor. 

LORD  ORDINARY.  See  Court  of  Session. 
LORDS,  Hocsb  of.  See  Parliament. 
LORD'S-DAY,  in  point  of  law,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  several  statutes.  The  chief  statute  in 
England  is  the  /yort/Vcfoy  Act,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  7,  which 
enacted  that  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  or 
labourer  should  exercise  the  worldly  labour,  business, 
or  work  of  his  ordinary  calling  upon  the  Lord's-day 
(works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted),  nor 
any  person  should  publicly  cry,  or  expose  to  sale, 
wares,  fruit,  herbs,  Ac. ;  but  nothing  in  the  act  was 
to  extend  to  prohibiting  the  dressing  of  meat  in 
families  or  inns,  cook-shops  or  victualling  houses,  nor 
the  selling  of  milk  within  certain  hours.  To  these 
exee{<tion«,  selling  mackerel  and  baking  bread  were 
added  sulisequently.  These  statutes  have  been  con- 
strued strictly  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  they 
restrain  the  liWrty  of  the  subject,  for,  without  a 
statute,  ordinary  work  would  be  as  competctit  on  the 
Sunday  as  on  any  other  day.  Hence,  unless  a  case 
comes  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  there 
is  no  disability.  Thus,  a  horse  may  be  sold  on 
Sunday  by  one  who  is  not  a  horse-dealer,  for  then  it 
is  not  part  of  the  sellers  ordinary  calling.  So  a 
farmer  may  hire  a  servant  on  that  day  ;  indeed,  the 
statute  di>es  not  apply  to  fanners,  attorneys,  sur- 
geons, and  those  not  included  in  the  al>ove  statutory 
description,  and  therefore  tho*e  parties  can  do  their 
work  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days.  Irresj)ective  of 
any  statute,  it  has  been  the  immemorial  course  of 
practice  in  courts  of  law  not  to  do  legal  business  on 
Sunday,  and  not  to  recognise  the  service  of  writs, 
warrants,  Ac.,  of  a  civil  nature,  if  made  on  Sunday. 
Thus,  no  debtor  can  be  arrest ed  for  debt  on  Sunday, 
and  hence  he  may  walk  at  large  that  day,  free  from 
molestation  of  bailiffs  But  if  any  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  party  can  l>e  arrested  on  Sunday  as 
well  as  other  days.  There  is  a  sjiecial  provision  by 
statute  as  to  ale-houses,  beer-houses,  and  refresh- 
ment-houses being  open  on  Sundays,  the  general 
effect  of  which  is  only  to  close  these  places  during 
church  hours.  If  any  game  is  pursued  on  Sunday, 
whether  by  poachers  or  not.  a  jtenalty  is  incurred. 
There  is  also  a  statute  of  1  Ch.  I.  prohibiting  sports 
or  pastimes  of  certain  descriptions.  Except  an  above 
there  is  no  difference  made  as  to  the 


validity  of  acts  done  on  Sunday,  though  it  is  an 
erroneous  popular  impression  that  deeds  or  wills, 
bills  of  exchange,  Ac,  dated  or  executed  on  Sunday 
are  invalid 

In  Scotland,  the  law  varies  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  England  on  this  matter.  There  also  contracts 
made  on  Sunday  are  not  null  at  common  law,  but 
numerous  statutes  have  passed  prohibiting  contracts, 
whether  made  in  the  course  of  ones  ordinary 
business  or  not,  and  whether  made  by  workmen, 
artificers,  Ac,  or  not.  But  there  is  an  exception 
of  works  of  necessity  and  mercy.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  how  far  these  old  statutes  are  in  desue- 
tude or  not,  and  judges  have  said  they  only  apply  to 
public  not  private  acts  done  on  Sunday.  In  Scot- 
land the  rule  is  acted  on,  that  the  enforcement  of 
decrees  and  warrants,  poindings,  and  other  process  or 
diligence  in  civil  matters,  are  void  ;  hut  it  is  other- 
wise in  criminal  matters.  It  is  singular  that  there 
is  uo  distinct  penalty  imposed  in  Scotland,  as  there 
is  in  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  Game  Acts,  on 
persons  s|K>rting  on  Sunday.  But  Scotland  outstrips 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  stringency  with  which 

Sublic-houses  are  prohibited  from  being  ojien  on  that 
ay.   See  Public- houses. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  The,  is  one  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Christian  religion  (see  Sacrament).  It  is 
so  called  from  its  Wing  instituted  at  supper  by 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  his  disciples  styled  the  I/ord  or 
Master.  It  receives  also  the  names  of  Eucharist 
and  Communion  (q.  v.).  With  the  exception  of  the 
Quakers,  all  sects  of  Christians,  however  different 
their  views  as  to  its  nature,  agree  in  celebrating  it 
as  one  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion.  The 
present  article  is  written  from  the  jM»iut  of  view 
of  those  who  admit  more  or  less  the  idea  of  a 
historical  development  of  the  doctrines  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  views  of  Roman 
Catholics,  who  hold  that  the  doctrines  of  their 
church  on  the  subject  were  delivered  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  and  have  from  the  first  centuries 
been  taught  in  substance  in  the  church,  will  be 
found  under  other  heads.  See  Mash;  Transitu* 
htantiatjon. 

The  circumstances  of  sorrow  amid  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  crown- 
ing work  of  Jesus,  bis  death,  had,  at  the  very 
outset,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  early 
church.  Not  only  was  the  solemnity,  in  conformity 
with  its  original  institution,  repeated  daily  in 
conjunction  with  the  so-called  Agapa  (q.  v.)  (love- 
feasts),  ami  retained  as  a  separate  rite  when  these 
feasts  were  set  aside  ;  but  from  the  very  first  it 
was  believed  to  possess  a  peculiar  efficacy,  and  soon 
ideas  of  the  wonderful  and  mystical  became  asso- 
ciated with  it  The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
on  every  important  occasion  of  life — when  enter- 
ing on  marriage,  when  commemorating  departed 
friends  and  martyrs,  Ac;  to  those  that  could 
not  W  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  congrega- 
tion, such  as  prisoners,  sick  persons,  and  children, 
the  indis|»ensable  food  of  heaven  was  carried 
by  the  deacons,  and  in  some  churches— those  of 
Africa,  for  instance -the  communicants  took  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  feast  homo  with  them,  that 
they  might  welcome  the  gift  of  a  new  day  with 
consecrated  food  Heathens  also  aud  unworthy 
persons  were  excluded  from  this  holy  mystery.  As 
early  as  the  2d  c,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Ircnams  advance  the  opinion,  that  the  mere  bread 
and  wine  became,  in  the  Eucharist,  something  higher 
—the  earthly,  something  heavenly— without  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  broad  and  wine.  Though  these 
views  were  opposed  by  some  eminent  individual 
Christian  teachers,  such  as  Origen  (died  254),  who 
took  a  figurative  conception  of  the  sacrament,  and 
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depreciated  its  efficacy ;  yet  l>oth  among  the  people 
and  in  the  ritual  of  the  church,  more  particularly 
after  tlic  4th  c.the  miraculous  or  Bupernatnral  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  gained  ground.  After  the  3d 
c,  the  office  of  presenting  the  bread  and  wine  came 
to  1*>  confined  to  tlie  ni  in  inters  or  priests.  This 
practice  arose  from,  and  in  turn  strengthened  the 
notion  which  was  gaining  ground,  that  in  this  act  of 
presentation  by  the  priest,  a  sacrifice,  similar  to  that 
once  offered  up  in  the  deatli  of  Christ  though  blood- 
lew,  was  ever  anew  presented  to  Gt*l.  This  still 
deej»ened  the  feeling  of  mysterious  significance  and 
imj>ortance  with  which  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  viewed,  and  led  to  that  gradually  increasing 
splendour  of  celebration  which  under  Gregory  the 
Great  ("jiN))  took  the  form  of  the  mass.  See  Majw. 
As  in  Christ  two  distinct  natures,  the  divine  and 
the  human,  were  wonderfully  combine*!,  so  in  the 
Eucharist  there  was  a  corresponding  union  of  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly. 

For'  a  long  time  there  was  no  formal  declaration 
of  the  mind  of  the  church  on  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  At  length,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ffth  c,  a  discussion  on  the  point  was  raised  by 
the  Abbot  of  Corvei,  Paschasius  Radbertus,  and  i 
Ratramnus,  a  learned  monk  of  the  same  convent ; 
they  exchanged  several  violent  controversial  writings 
De  Sanguine  el  Corjnne  Domini,  and  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  Posehasius  maintained  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are,  in  the  act  of  consecration,  transformed 
by  the  omnipotence  of  God  into  that  very  Ixxly  of 
Christ  which  was  once  l>orn  of  Mary,  nailed  to  the 
cross,  and  raised  from  the  dead.  According  to  this 
conception,  nothing  remains  of  the  bread  and  wine 
but  the  outward  form,  the  taste  and  the  smell  ; 
while  Rat  rum nus  would  only  allow  that  there  is 
some  change  in  the  bread  and  wine  themselves,  but 
granted  that  an  .actual  transformation  of  their  power 
and  efficacy  take*  place.  The  greater  accordance  of 
the  first  view  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  its  love 
of  the  wonderful  and  magical,  as  well  as  with  the 
natural  desire  for  the  utmost  jiossible  nearness  to 
Christ,  in  order  to  l>c  unfailingly  saved  by  him,  the 
interest  of  the  priesthood  to  add  lustre  to  a  rite 
which  enhanced  their  own  office,  and  the  apparently 
logical  character  of  the  inference,  that  where  the 
]*>wer,  according  to  universal  admission,  was  change*  1, 
there  must  l>c  a  change  also  of  the  substance ;  the 
result  of  all  these  concurring  influences  was,  that 
when  the  views  of  Ratramnus  were  in  substance 
revived  by  Keren  gari  us,  ( 'anon  of  Tours,  in  <tj>|K>sition 
to  Lin  franc,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Cardinal  | 
Humliert,  the  doctrine  of  Transulwtantiation.  as  it  | 
came  to  l>e  called,  triumphed,  and  was  officially  | 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Home  in  1079.  In 
the  fourth  1 -ate ran  Coiiucil  at  Home,  1215.  under  j 
Innocent  III.,  Transubstantiation  was  declared  to 
l>e  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  it  has  continued  to  l>e  so 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  present 
day.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  sanctioned  the 
same  view  of  Transulwtautiation  at  the  Synod  of 
Jerusalem  in  1672. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  c.  again  raised  the 
question  on  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  The  Lutheran 
Church  rejected  from  the  first  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  TraiiMibstititiation.  as  well  as  of  the  mass,  i.  e., 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
merely  taught  that,  through  the  power  of  God,  and 
in  a  way  not  to  l»e  explained,  the  lvody  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  present  in,  with,  and  under  the  unchanged 
bread  and  wine.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it 
was  laid  down  by  ZwinglL.  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
a  mere  commemoration  of  tho  death  of  Christ,  and 
a  profession  of  belonging  to  his  church,  the  bread 
and  wine  being  oidy  symbols:  a  view  which  is 
in 


adopted  in  substance  by  the  Socinians,  Arm.inia.iis, 
anil  German  Catholics.  Luther  bitterly  opposed  the 
symliolical  view,  especially  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  career  ;  Zwinglis  doctrine  was  more  repug- 
nant to  him  than  the  deeper  and  more  mystic 
Catholic  doctrine.    See  IMFANATCOW. 

Calvin  sought  to  strike  a  middle  course,  which 
has  l>een  substantially  followed  by  the  Reformed 
churches.  According  to  him,  the  l>odv  of  Christ  is 
not  actually  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
he  also  holds*  to  be  mere  syml>ols.  But  the  'faithful' 
receiver  is,  at  the  moment  of  partaking,  brought 
into  union  with  Christ  through  the  medium  of  the 
Holy  .Spirit,  ami  receives  of  that  heavenly  j>ower 
(efficacy)  which  is  always  emanating  from  his 
glorified  body  in  heaven.  Melanchthon,  in  this 
controversy,  was  inclined  to  the  views  of  CUvin  ; 
but  he  thought  a  union  might  l>e  effect**!  by  adopt- 
ing the  declaration  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is 
'truly  and  really'  present  (not  merely  in  faith). 
The  endeavours  "of  -Melanchthon  and  his  ]  tarty,  by 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  other  means,  to  effect  a  public  reconciliation, 
only  served  to  rouse  among  the  partisans  of  Luther 
a  furious  theological  storm,  aud  the  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  ]»eculiar  views  of  Luther,  and 
the  final  sc|>aration  of  the  Lutherau  and  Reformed 
churches. 

The  whole  controversy  relates  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  liody  ami  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in 
the  1  jord's  SupjHX ;  for  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  they  are  present  in  some  way.  The  Reformed 
theologians  argued  that  prr*ence  is  a  relative  term, 
op|w>sod  not  to  distinct*,  but  to  abseucc :  am!  that 
presence,  in  this  case,  does  not  mean  local  nearness, 
but  presence  in  efficacy.  Here  they  parted  coin- 
pauy  both  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
with  the  Lutherans.  They  were  willing  to  call  this 
presence  "real'  ('if  they  want  words,  as  Zwiugli 
said),  meaning  true  and  efficacious,  but  they  would 
not  admit  cor|*oral  or  essential  presence.  But  while 
the  Reformed  churches  were  at  one  in  holding,  that 
by  receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  meant, 
receiving  their  virtue  and  efficacy,  there  is  some 
difference  in  their  way  of  expressing  what  that 
efficacy  is.  Some  said  it  was  their  efficacy  as  broken 
and  shed—  L  e.,  their  sacrificial  efficacy  ;  others,  in 
adilitioii  to  this,  s|>eak  of  a  mysterious  supernatural 
efficacy  flowing  from  the  glorified  body  of  Christ 

Willi  regard  to  the  Reformed  churches,  it  may  lie 
remarked  that  their  Confessions  on  this  punt  were 
mostly  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  compro- 
mise, to  avoid  a  breach  with  the  Lutherans.  Hence 
the  language  of  these  Confessions  contains  more  of 
the  mystical  element,  than  the  framers  of  them 
seem,  iu  other  parts  of  their  writing*,  to  favour. 
Ami  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Anglican  Confessions, 
which  were  frame*!  under  different  circuinstiuccs, 
lenu  more  to  the  symbolical  view  of  Zwiugli  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The 
Thirty- nine  Articles,  after  laying  down  that  'to 
such  as  w  ith  faith  receive  the  sumc,  it  in  a  partaking 
of  the  Ixnly  of  Christ'  repudiate  the  notion  of 
Transubstantiation  ;  ami  add  :  '  The  body  of  Christ 
is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  hotly  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper  is  faith.' 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  adopted 
substantially  the  views  of  Calvin.  The  words  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  are:  'That  doctrine 
which  maiutains  a  change  of  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  int>  the  substance  of  Christ's  Iwdy 
and  bhiod  (commonly  called  TransuhsUntiation) 
by  consecration  of  a  priest,  or  by  any  other  way, 
is  repuguant  uot  to  scripture  alone,  but  even  to 
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sense  and  reason.  .  .  .  Worthy  receivers, 
outwardly  partaking  of  the  visible  elements  in  this 
sacrament,  do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith,  really 
ami  indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corjiorally,  but 
spiritually,  receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified, 
and  all  benefits  of  his  death  :  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  l>eing  then  not  corporally  or  carnally  in, 
with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine ;  vet  as  really, 
but  spiritual)  v,  present  to  the  faith  of  lielievers  in 
that  ordinance,  as  the  elements  themselves  are  to 
their  outward  senses.' 

This  variety  of  dogmatical  opinion  as  to  the 
Eucharist  naturally  gave  rise  to  variety  in  the  cere- 
monials of  its  observance.  The  Catholic  notion  of  a 
mysterious  tnvn* formation,  produced  the  dread  of 
allowing  any  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  drop,  and  led 
to  the  substitution  of  wafers  (Ao*fi<y,  Mat*)  for  the 
breaking  of  bread.  The  doctrine  of  the  'real  union,' 
which  declares  that  in  the  bread  as  well  as  in  the 
wine,  in  each  singly  and  by  itself,  Christ  entire  is 
present  and  tasted — a  doctrine  which  was  attested 
by  wafers  visibly  bleeding — caused  the  cup  to  l»e 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  laity  and  non-officiat- 
ing priests  ;  this  practice  was  first  authoritatively 
sanctioned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  1415.  All 
the  Reformed  churches  restored  the  cup:  in  the 
Greek  Church  it  had  never  lieen  given.  From  the 
same  fetling  of  deep  reverence  for  the  Eucharist, 
the  communion  of  ehUdren  gradually  came,  after  the 
12th  e.,  to  !*•  discontinued.  The  Greek  Church 
alone  admits  the  practice.  Grounded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Trausubstautiatinn,  the  Greek  nnd  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  hold  the  '  elevation  of  the  hc*8t ' 
Ijuntia,  victim  or  sacrifice)  to  W  a  synilxd  of  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  from  the  state  of  humiliation  ; 
connected  with  this  is  the  *  adoration  of  the  host,' 
and  the  carrying  it  about  in  solemn  procession.  The 
use  oi  leavened  bread  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  of 
unleavened  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran, 
of  water  mixed  with  wino  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Churches,  and  of  unmixed  wine  in  the 
Protestant  Churches,  arc  trifling  differences,  mostly 
owing  their  origin  to  accidental  circumstances  ; 
yet,  once  magnified  into  imixtrtance  by  symbolical 
explanations,  they  have  given  occasion  to  the 
hottest  controversies.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Reformed  churches  agree  in  breaking  the  bread  and 
letting  the  communicants  take  it  with  the  hand 
(not  with  the  mouth);  and  this  practice  is  owing 
to  the  original  tendency  of  those  churches  to  the 
trntbolical  conception  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine  are  essential  elements. 

Although  the  great  divisions  of  the  Christian 
world  have  continued  as  churches  to  adhere  to  those 
doctrines  aliout  the  Lord's  Supper  which  were  fixed 
and  stereotyped  in  Acta  of  Council  and  Articles  and 
Confessions  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we 
are  rmt  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  individuals 
within  those  churches  continue  equally  uniform 
tad  fixed.  Even  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  like 
BoMiiet,  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  understand 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  a  philosophical  sense  ; 
and  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  greatest  variety  of 
opinion  {tre/vails.  Somenphold  unmodified  thedogmas 
of  Lnther ;  others  accept  them  with  explanation  ; 
Hegel  even  undertook  to  ground  them  on  sjieenla- 
tive  reason.  Others,  as  Schleiermachor.  would  have 
recourse  to  the  views  of  Calvin  as  a  means  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Reformed  churches.  Even  all 
'supernatural'  theologians  do  not  adhere  strictly  to 
the  formulas  of  the  church ;  while  rationalism  in  all 
itspliases  tends  to  the  pure  symbolism  of  Zwingli. 

The  Anglican  Church  is  divided  on  this,  as  on 
several  kindred  topics,  into  two  ]iarties  :  with  one, 
the  symbolical  view  of  the  rite  is  predominant ;  the 
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other  party  reprobate  this  view  as  '  low,'  and  main- 
tain an  ohurtn*  'mystical  presence'  of  the  thing 
signified,  along  with  the  sign.  Notwithstanding  the 
•  higher'  doctrine  of  the  Scotch  Confession,  the  ten- 
dency in  Scotland  seems  to  lie  more  the  other  way  ; 
from  the  pulpit,  the  rite  is  oitencr  spoken  of  in  its 
commemorative  character,  and  the  sigus  as  means  of 
working  upon  the  mind  and  feelings  subjectively, 
than  as  the  vehicle  of  any  objective,  mystically 
operating  grace. 

LORETTO  (properly,  Lnnrro),  a  city  of  the 
province  of  Macerata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
although  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  and 
containing  S<XK)  inhabitants,  is  chiefly  noticeable  as 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  called  the  Santa  t  'ann.  or  Holy  House. 
The  Santa  Casa  is  reputed  to  be  the  house,  or  a 
portion  of  the  house,  m  which  the  Virgin  lived  in 
Nazareth,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation, 
of  the  Nativity,  nnd  of  the  residence  of  our  Lord 
with  his  mother  and  Joseph  ;  and  which,  after 
the  Holy  I^and  had  been  finally  abandoned  to  the 
infidel  ou  the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  is  lielieved  to 
have  lie«'n  miraculously  translated,  first,  in  1*201,  to 
Kiume  in  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  December  1",  Ri94, 
to  Recanati,  whence  it  was  finally  transferred  to  its 
present  site.  Its  name  (L.it  Uomua  Laurt-ttwa)  is 
derived  from  Laureta,  the  lady  to  whom  the  site 
belonged.  It  would  lie  out  of  place  in  a  work  like 
this  to  enter  into  any  jiolemical  discussion  of  this 
legend.  Although  numberless  pilgrims  resort  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  although  indulgences  have  lieen 

1  attached  by  Julius  II.,  Sixtns  V.,  and  Innocent  XII. 
to  the  pilgrimages,  and  to  the  prayers  ottered  at 
the  shrine  ;  yet  the  truth  of  the  legend  is  no  j»art  of 
Catholic  belief,  and  Catholics  hold  themselves  free 

'  to  examiue  critically  its  truth,  and  to  admit  or  to 

|  reject  it  according  to  the  rules  of  historical  evidence. 

!  The  church  of  tie-*  Santa  Casa  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  iu  a  piazza  which  immscsscs  other 
architectural  attractions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
governor's  jtalace,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
and  a  tine  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The 
great  central  door  of  the  church  is  surmounted  by 
a  splendid  bronze  statue  of  the  Madonna ;  and  in 
the  interior  arc  three  magnificent  bronze  doors 
tilled  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  principal 
events  of  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
celebrated  Holy  House  stands  within.  It  is  a 
small  brick-house,  with  one  door  and  one  window, 
originally  of  rude  material  and  construction,  but 
now,  from  the  devotion  of  successive  generations,  a 
marvel  of  art  and  of  costliness.  It  is  entirely  cased 
with  white  marble,  exquisitely  sculptured,  after  Bra- 
mante's  designs,  by  Sausovino,  Bandinelli,  Giovanni 
Bolognese,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  subjects 
of  the  lias-reliefs  are  all  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
the  Nativity,  with  the  exception  of  three  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  are  mainly  devoted  to  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  House  itself  and  of  its  transla- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is  rich 
with  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  frescoes,  paintings,  and 
carvings  in  bronze.  Of  this  material,  the  finest 
work  is  the  font,  which  is  a  master-niece  of  art. 
The  Holy  House  having  been  at  all  times  an 
object  of  devout  veneration,  its  treasury  of  votive 
offerings  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  western  world. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  French  occupation  of 
1796,  but  it  has  since  received  numerous  and  most 
costly  accessions.  The  frescoes  of  the  Treasury 
Chajiel  are  among  the  finest  to  be  found  outside 
of  Rome. 

L'ORIENT,  a  seaport  of  France,  department  of 
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Morbihan,  situated  at  the  conlluetice  of  the  Scorff 
and  Blavet,  in  lat  47*  48'  N.,  and  long.  3"  25'  W. 
Pop.  28,412.  It  is  a  well-built  tow  n,  but  rather  dull- 
looking.  The  harbour,  dockyard,  and  arsenal  are 
among  the  best  and  largest  in  Kranee,  anil  the  place 
ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  third  class ;  but  its  com- 
merce received  a  bl<»w  at  the  Revolution  in  1789, 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered  L  has  a  com- 
munal college,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  another 
of  marine  artillery.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  ship-building  and  the  allied  occupation*. 
The  only  important  manufacture  is  that  of  hats. 

L.  owes  its  origin  to  the  French  East  India 
Company,  which  built  an  establishment  here  in 
1006,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to  the  East  (whence 
the  name  of  the  town). 

LO'RIMER  (Fr.  lorm'ur,  from  Lat.  forum,  a 
thong),  a  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrup- irons,  metal 
mountings  for  saddles  and  bridles,  and  generally  of  all 
articles  of  horse- furniture.  In  London,  the  lorimers, 
who  had  previously  formed  part  of  another  guild, 
were  incorporated  by  letters- patent  in  1712;  in  the 
Scottish  burghs,  they  have  been  comprehended  as  a 
branch  of  the  corjtoration  of  Hammermen.  Cutlers, 
locksmiths,  and  brass -founder*  have  been  considered 
as  in  the  exercise  of  branches  of  the  lorimcr  art, 
and  therefore  bound  to  enter  with  the  coloration. 
The  Court  of  Session,  in  1830,  held  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  lorimer 
craft  to  manufacture  hits,  stirrup-irons,  and  other 
metallic  articles  of  horse-furniture,  with  a  view  to 
silver-plating  them  before  selling. 

LO'RIS,  a  genus  of  Lemuruhr,  differing  from  the 
true  lemurs  in  having  a  round  head  and  short 
muzzle,  very  large  eyes,  and  no  tail  The  two 
species  known  are  l>oth  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  largest  species,  L.  tardi'jruduA,  is  not  so  large 
as  a  cat ;  the  other,  L.  gracilis,  is  much  smaller. 


Loris  [L.  (fracilu). 

They  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  spend  the  day 
generally  sleeping  attached  to  a  branch,  which  they 
grasp  tirmly  with  all  their  four  hands,  the  body 
rolled  up  into  a  ball,  and  the  head  hidden  among 
the  legs.  Their  fur  is  rich  and  soft.  Their  motions 
are  slow,  and  they  advance  stealthily  ami  noise- 
lessly on  the  insects  anil  birds  on  which  they  prey. 
They  feed,  however,  partly  on  fruits  and  other 
vegetable  f ood ;  in  confinement,  they  readily  eat 
rice  and  milk,  and  arc  very  fond  of  eggs. 

LORRAI'NE,  originally  a  portion  of  the  German 
empire.  Its  history  dates  from  855.  when  Lotharius 
II.  obtained  (see  Carlovinoians)  the  landa  between 


the  Scheldt,  Rhine,  Mense,  and  Sadne,  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Lotharius  (hoUmrii  Rennum),  or  Lothar- 
ingia,  or  Lorraine.  The  district  now  known  as 
Rhenish  Prussia  was  separated  from  L  in  the  10th 
c.,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  in  1044  into  two 
,  duchies,  Upper  and  Louxr  Lorraine.  The  Utter, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  came  into  the  possession 
of  Austria,  and  now  forms  one  half  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  and  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and 
Gelderland,  in  Holland.  Upper  L.  continued  to 
be  governed  by  its  own  dukes  till  17.%,  when  it 
was  given  to  .Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland,  and  on 
his  death  in  1700  was  united  to  France,  forming 
the  province  of  Lorraine.  It  is  now  Bul>divided 
into  the  departments  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  Vosges,  and  some  of  the  cantons  of  the 
I/ower  Rhine.  The  inhabitants  are  of  German 
origin,  but  s]»-ak  the  French  language,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  lying  between  Mctz  and 
the  Vosges,  which  is  called  Herman  Lorraine. 

LORRAINE,  Claude.   See  Claude  Lorraixk. 

LORY  (Loriv*),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  parrot 
family  {Pmttaciil<r),  natives  chiefly  of  the  south-east 
of  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  They  have  a 
dense  soft  plumage,  exhibiting  the  most  rieh  and 
mellow  colours  ;  the  tail  is  rounded  or  graduated, 
generally  not  long  ;  the  bill  is  feebler  than  in  many 
of  the  parrots,  and  the  up|>er  mandible  much  arched. 
They  are  very  active  and  lively,  even  in  confine- 
ment, and  are  also  of  very  gentle  and  affectionate 
disposition.  Red.  scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow  are 
the  prevailing  colours  of  their  plumage  ;  but  the 
name  L  is  often  extended  to  some  Australian  birds 
of  the  same  family,  in  which  much  more  of  n  gre«m 
colour  appears,  and  which  have  a  stronger  bill  and 
a  much  less  gentle  disposition.  The  true  lories 
feed  much  on  the  softest  and  most  juicy  fruits  ;  the 
Australian  birds  so  called  are  very  troublesome  as 
robbers  of  the  fields  of  ripening  maize. 

LOSSI'NI  (Ger.  Lu**in),  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Quarnero,  Adriatic  Sea,  forming  jwirt  of  the 
Austrian  KUstenland,  lies  immediately  south-west 
of  Cherso  (q.  v.).  Length,  21  miles;  breadth,  from  1 
to  3  miles.  The  principal  place  on  the  inland  is 
L  Piccolo,  or  Little  L,  with  7100  inhabitants,  a 
fine  harlsjur,  and  an  active  trade. 

LOST  PROPERTY.  In  point  of  law,  the, 
finder  of  h>st  property  is  entitled  to  keep  it  until 
the  owner  is  found ;  but  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  the  keeping  of  it  will  be  construed 
by  a  jury  to  amount  to  larceny.  The  rule  which 
seems  to  be  laid  down  in  recent  cases  in  England 
which  have  lieen  fully  discussed,  is,  that  if  the 
finder  find  the  property  in  such  circumstances  that 
he  either  knows  the  owner,  or  has  ready  means  of 
discovering  him,  then  the  taking  of  the  property 
with  intent  to  keep  it  will  l«e  larceny.  If,  for 
example,  a  servant  find  a  sovereign  in  her  master's 
house,  and  keep  it,  that  would  l)e  larceny.  So  it 
was  held  to  Is-  larceny  where  the  prompter  on  the 
stage  of  a  theatre  picked  up  a  £50  note  which  had 
been  dropped  by  one  of  the  actors.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  t  here  l*  no  reasonable  probability  of  ever 
discovering  the  true  owner,  then  there  is  no  larceny. 
The  all  im|>ortant  ]K>int  of  time  for  the  jury  to 
inquire  into  is,  when  the  finder  picked  up  the 
article;  for  if,  on  examination,  he  did  not  then 
know  who  the  owner  was,  nor  hail  the  means  of 
ascertaining,  he  will  not  Wcome  guilty  merely 
because  he  afterwards,  on  hearing  of  the  owner, 
nevertheless  keep*  it  It  has  also  been  decided 
that  the  mere  keeping  of  a  lost  article,  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  reward  for  giving  it  up,  and  though  the 
owner  be  known,  does  not  amount  to  larceny. 
There  is  also  no  obligation  on  the  finder  of  lost 
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property  to  incur  expense  in  advertising  for  the 
owner ;  indeed,  the  owner  would  not  bo  bound  in 
England  to  repay  such  expense,  though  it  might  l>e 
different  or  doubt f id  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lwrne  in  mind  that  the  real  owner  is  not  divested  of 
his  property  by  the  \oa%  but  cau  demand  it  from 
whosoever  is  in  possession  of  it.  But  there  arc 
some  peculiarities  on  this  subject  as  regards  lost 
bills  of  exchange  and  notes,  which,  though  originally 
lost,  yet,  if  transferred  without  notice,  become  the 
jtroperty  of  the  transferee.  Moreover,  the  loser 
of  a  bill  or  note  ]«iyable.  to  bearer  cannot  sue  the 
party  liable,  at  least  without  giving  an  indemnity. 
There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  finder  of 
k«t  projierty  is  entitled  to  it,  where  the  property 
consists  of  gold,  silver,  4,c,,  hidden  in  the  earth,  in 
which  case  the  treasure-trove  belongs  not  to  the 
tinder,  but  to  the  cmwn  ;  anil  the  tinder  iB  Ixiund 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  crown,  under  a  penalty. 

LOST  TRIBES.    See  Babylonish  Captivity. 

LOT  (ancient  Oftii),  a  river  of  Southern  France, 
rue  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  tlie  Garonne,  rises 
at  Mount  Lozcre,  in  the  Cevennes.  It  flows  in  a 
centrally  western  direction  throitgli  the  depart- 
ment* of  I.ozere,  Aveyron,  Lot,  and  Lot-et-Garonne, 
joining  the  Garonne  from  the  right  at  Aiguillon, 
after  a  course  of  270  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  ITU  miles. 

LOT,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
formed  out  of  the  province  of  Guienne.  and  coin- 
prising  the  arrondUscmcnt*  of  C'ahora,  Gourdon, 
and  Figeac,  is  watered  by  the  Dordognc,  and  the 
iM,  with  its  tributary,  the  Sidle.  Ana,  1184,062 
English  acres  ;  jx>p.  (180'J)  295,512.  A  range  of  hills, 
broad,  but  not  very  high,  and  containing  some  iron, 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  department  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
valleys  yield  corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  and 
the  hillsides  are  clothed  with  vines.  Flax- mills  are 
numerous.    Capital,  Cahors  (ip  v.). 

U1T-F.T-GARONXE.  a  department  in  the  smith- 
west  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  province  of 
Gui»nn«.  and  comprising  the  arrondissements  of 
Agen,  Villeneuve,  Marmande,  and  Nerac,  is  watt-rod 
prineipdly  by  the  Garonne  and  tlie  Lot.  Area, 
1.32I..VU  ;  pop.  (1802)  3:12,06.1,  among  whom  are  a 
considerable  number  of  French  Protestants.  The 
department  is  level,  except  in  the  south,  whore 
spun  of  the  Pyrenees  make  their  appearance,  and 
extremely  fertile  in  the  basins  of  the  large  rivers  ; 
but  the  east  is  chiefly  composed  of  barren  wastes, 
and  the  south-west  of  sandy  and  marshy  tract* 
termed  LoivltJi.  The  princijtal  products  arc  corn, 
wine,  excellent  hemp,  fruits  (of  which  the  print** 
itntr*  of  Agen  arc  j»articidarly  cnb-brated),  tolmeeo 
(considered  the  liest  manufactured  in  France),  anise, 
and  coriander.  Pine,  cork,  and  chestnut  woods  are 
numerous ;  domestic  animals,  especially  poultry, 
are  reared  in  great  numl>era  for  exportation.  The 
chief  metal  is  iron,  and  the  department  has  ten 
ironworks,  besides  various  manufactures  more  or 
leu  important. 

LOT  HI  AN  S.    See  SooTLAXT*. 

LOTIONS,  or  WASHES,  are  remedies  of  a 
liquid,  but  not  of  an  oily  nature,  which  are  applied 
to  circumscribed  portious  of  tlie  surface  of  the  body. 
Amongst  the  lotions  most  commonly  employe* I  are 
the  muriate  of  aminniii-i  trait,,  which  consists  of  a 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in  water  or  in  vinegar  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  spirit ;  it  is  much  used 
in  contusions,  where  there  is  no  wound  of  the  skin, 
in  chronic  tumours,  in  enlarged  joints,  <tc  Chloride  of 
toda  wash,  consisting  of  solution  of  chlorinated  soda 
'  i  from  ten  to  twenty  times  its  volume  of 


water,  useful  as  a  gargle  in  ulceration  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  as  a  wash  for  foul  ulcers  generally. 
The  chloruie  of  Him  «v»*A,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
drachms  (or  more)  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  pint  of 
water,  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding 
wash  ;  and  Muck  urtuih,  prepared  by  adding  calomel 
to  lime-water  (generally  a  drachm  of  the  tornier  to 
a  pint  of  the  latter),  most  extensively  used  in 
venereal  sores,  and  of  service  in  many  forms  of 
intractable  ulcers. 

LOTOPHAGI  (Or.  Lotus-eaters),  a  name  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  peaceful  and  hospitable  jieoplc 
inhabiting  a  district  of  Oyronaica,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  much  depending  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree,  from  which 
I  they  also  made  wine.    According  to  Homer,  they 
received  Ulysse*  hospitably,  when,  in  the  course 
of  his  wandering*,  he  visited  them  along  with  his 
|  companions,  on  whom,  however,  the  sweetness  of  the 
lotus  fruit  exercised  such  an  influence,  that  they 
\  forgot  all   about  their  native  country,  and  had 
'  no  desire  to  return  home.    This  feeling  of  happy 
i  languor  has  been  expressed  with  marvellous  felicity 
by  Tennyson  iu  his  j«>em  on  the  Lotus-eaters. 

LOTTERY,  a  game  of  hazard,  in  which  prizes 
]  are  drawn  by  lot.  Usually,  a  lottery  comprises  a 
Bjiojificd  mtantity  of  tickets,  each  numbered,  every 
tteket-holiti-r  having  a  right  to  draw  from  a  l>ox  a 
prize  or  blank,  as  the  cane  may  happen  to  be.  and 
thus  gain  or  lose.  Lotteries  are,  of  course,  got  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  which  they  m;iy  yield  to  their 
proprietors;  f-.r  the  aggregate  sum  expended  in 
prizes  always  falls  short  of  the  aggregate  purchase- 
money  for  tickets.  Whatever  be  the  actual  form 
of  the  lottery,  it  is  indisputably  a  gambling  trans 
action,  the  risks  and  losses  of  which  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  demoralising.  Lotteries  are 
said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  the  Genoese 
government  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  the  had  example  was  soon  followed 
by  the  governments  of  other  nations.  The  first 
lottery  in  England  ap  (tears  to  have  l>een  in  the 
year  1569,  and  tlie  pro  tits  went  to  the  repair  of 
harbours  and  other  public  works.  The  same  means 
was  frequently  afterwards  resorted  to  for  additions 
to  the  revenue,  or  for  particular  objects,  under 
control  or  by  sanction  of  the  government,  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  lottery,  and  the  conditions,  being 
from  tune  to  time  varieiL  In  the  early  years  of  tin- 
present  century,  the  state  lottery,  as  it  was  usually 
;  called,  was  one  of  the  regular  institutions  of  the 
country.  Usually,  the  number  of  tickets  in  a 
lottery  was  20,000,  at  a  value  of  £10  each  iu  prizes. 
I  At  this  valuation  they  were  offered  to  the  com- 
!  petition  of  contractors,  and  ordinarily  assigned  at 
an  advance  of  £5  or  i.  6  per  ticket.  Tlie  contracting 
party  sold  them  to  the  public  at  a  further  advance 
of  .i  I  to  £5  per  ticket :  ami  thus  the  value  was 
about  doubled.  The  contractor  devised  the  scheme 
of  prizes  and  blanks — there  being  always  a  few 
prizes  of  large  amount,  to  tempt  purchasers.  To 
accommixlate  jx-rsons  with  moderate  means,  certain 
tickets  were  divided  into  halves,  and  others  into 

?[uartera,  eightlis,  or  sixteenths.    A  common  price 
or  a  sixteenth  was  £1,  11*.  &L    In  the  event  of 
the  numljer  which  it  bore  being  drawn  a  prize  of 
£20,000,  a  sixtccuth  part  of  that  sum  was  paid,  and 
:  so  ou  with  other  p rift's.    The  dexterity  of  the  coti- 
j  tractors  consisted  in  drawing  up  '  schemes,'  which  in 
all  varieties  of  placards  and  hand- bills  wero  issued 
j  in  profusion  through  the  means  of  agents  all  over 
the  country.    The  drawing  took  place  on  a  sjtecdied 
day  or  days  in  a  public  hall  in  I/>ndon.  Wfore 
:  certain  commissioners,  and  was  in  this  wise.  Two 
j  machines,  called  '  wheels,'  were  appropriated,  one 

iu 
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for  the  nmnbers,  and  the  other  for  the  prizes  and 
blanks.  On  a  number  being  drawn,  its  fate  was 
determined  by  the  billet  which  next  afterwards 
came  out.  Iwo  boys  were  the  operators,  one  at 
each  wheel.  On  the  grounds  of  injury  to  public 
morals,  lotteries  were  altogether  aliolishcd  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1826.  Persons  advertising  or  circu- 
lating ticket*  for  foreign  lotteries  may  bo  Riied  for  a 
penalty  by  the  Attorney  general,  or  Lord- advocate,  or 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps.  It  required  a  special 
statute,  therefore,  to  legalise  art-unions,  which  arc 
only  lotteries  under  a  specious  form  ;  but  owing 
to  their  supjioscd  good  effects  in  encouraging  art, 
they  were  exempteil  from  penalties  by  the  statute 
9  ami  10  Vict.  c.  48,  and  a  similar  voluntary 
association  was  excepted  by  the  statute  21  and 
22  Vict  C.  10'2.  In  France,  the  abolition  of  lotteries 
took  place  in  1836,  and  in  Hcsse-Dariustult  in  1S32. 
The  other  German  stitcs,  however,  continue  the  use 
of  them;  and  in  1841,  Prussia  derived  from  them 
a  revenue  of  more  than  1)00.000  thalers,  Austria, 
of  3,600,000  florins.  In  Home  au<l  the  Papal 
territory,  they  survive  in  full  vigour.  Few  wane 
ways  of  supplying  the  exchequer  of  a  country  have 
almost  ever  been  imagined  ;  and  the  only  excuse 
urged  is,  that  the  gambling  spirit  exists,  and  will 
find  some  means  of  gratification,  even  if  lotteries 
were  abolished.  It  was  found,  however,  in  Frauce 
that  the  abolition  of  lotteries  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  increase  of  savings-bank  deposit* ; 
and  it  has  been  everywhere  observed,  that  the 
purchasers  of  lottery-tickets  have  l>ecn  to  a  great 
extent  ]>ersons  belonging,  not  to  the  wealthiest 
classes  of  society,  but  to  those  in  which  economy 
ami  prudence  are  most  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
families  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  state. 

LOTUS.  The  name  Loto*  (Lit  Lotim)  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  number  of  different  plants  whose 
fruit  was  used  for  food.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  is  the  Zizyphwi  Jjolu*,  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  belonging  to  the 


Nymph**  Lotus. 


natural  order  Rhamnete.  See  JrjrBE.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  nnd  its  fruit,  which 
is  produced  in  great  abundance,  is  a  drupe  of  the 
size  of  a  wild  plum,  with  an  aliu<»st  globose  kernel. 
This  fruit  is   somewhat  farinaceous,  and  has  a 

I feasant  sweetish,  mucilaginous  taste.    It  is  called  | 
»y  the  Arabs  Nahk  or  Xahka  ;  and  ha*,  from  the 
earliest  times,  served  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Africa,  where  it  is  still 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor.  Probably 
it  was  on  this  fruit  that  Homer's  Lotophagi  (n.  v.)  \ 
lived.  -The  fruit  of  the  Dionpjfnu  Lottt*,  or  Date' 
Plum,  was  sometimes  called  the  lotus.    See  Date 
lw» 


Pixm.—  The  name  L  was  also  given  to  several 
licautiful  species  of  Water-lily  (q.  v.),  especially  to 
the  Blue  Water-lily  (X>fmph>m  carulea)  ami 
the  EoYPTlAJf  Watkr-uly  (A'.  lotu»),  and  to  the 
Nei.CMBo  (q.  v.)  (N'titmhiuin  *p*cio*iim),  which  grow 
in  stagnant  and  slowly  running  water  in  the  south 
of  Asia  and  north  of  Africa.  The  Xj/inplirrti  l,fn.i 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Shnin  or  Sr*hin,  and  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  limhnin,  the  Coptic  name  with 
the  masculine  article.  It  grows  in  the  Nile  ami 
adjacent  rivulets,  and  has  a  large  white  flower. 
The  mot  is  eaten  by  the  people  who  live  near 
the  lake  Menzaleh.  The  rivulets  near  Damietta 
aliound  with  this  flower,  which  rises  two  feet  alx>ve 
the  water.  It  was  the  rose  of  ancient  Egypt,  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  country,  and  is  often  seen 
made  into  wreaths  or  garlands,  placed  on  the  fore- 
heads of  females,  or  held  in  their  hands,  and  smelled 
for  its  fragrance.  It  frequently  ap|K>ars  in  the 
hieroglyphs,  where  it  represents  the  Upper  Country 
or  Southern  Egypt,  and  entered  largely  into  works 
of  art  — the  capitals  of  columns,  prows  of  Iwiats, 
heads  of  staves,  and  other  objects  being  fashioned 
10  its  dupe,  In  the  mythology,  it  was  the  special 
emblem  Of  Ntfer  Atom,  the  son  of  Ptah  and  Bast ; 
the  god  Harpoerates  is  seated  upon  it  ;  and  there 
was  a  mystical  L  of  the  sun.  In  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindus  and  Chinese,  the  L  plays  a  distin- 
guished j>art  It  is  the  Nclambo.  The  Hindu  deities 
of  the  different  Beets  are  often  represented  seated  on 
a  throne  of  its  shaj»e,  or  on  the  expanded  flower. 
The  colour  in  Southern  India  is  white  or  red,  the 
last  colour  fabled  to  be  derived  from  the  blood  of 
Siva,  when  Kamadeva,  or  Cupid,  wounded  him 
with  the  love-arrow.  Lakshmi,  also,  was  called  the 
'  lotus-born,'  from  having  ascended  from  the  ocean  on 
its  Bower.  It  symbolised  tho  world;  the  Merit,  or 
residence  of  the  gods  ;  and  female  beauty.  Among 
the  Chinese,  the  L.  had  a  Bitnilar  reputation  and 
poetic  meaning,  being  especially  connected  with 
Fuh,  or  Buddha,  and  symbolising  female  l>enuty, 
the  small  feet  of  their  women  being  called  kin  Ic.  n, 
or  '  golden  lilies.' 

Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Curt.,  hi.  187,  200,  iv.  44, 
63,  v.  264,  269;  Jomard,  I)r«cr.  de  VEg.,  t  1,  s.  5; 
Homer,  //.  xii.  238,  iv.  171,  Od.  ix.  92;  Jltrtalotus, 
ii.  96,  iv.  177  j  ZHod.  Sic.  i.  34  ;  Coleman,  MyUuAojy 
of  thr  Hindu*. 

LOUDON,  Joiiv  CLMTDirR,  a  distinguished 
botanist  and  horticulturist,  bom  April  8,  178.'!,  at 
Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire.  He  became  a  ganlcner, 
ancl  in  1803  published  Ohsrrntfion*  on  La'tiwj  nut 
Public  S'/uarm,  and  in  1803,  a  Treatise  on  Hot- 
hottM* ;  and  afterwards  became  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  Imtany,  mostly  of  a  somewhat 
jKqtular  character,  which  have  contributed  much  to 
extend  a  knowledge  of  that  science  and  a  taste  for 
horticulture.    Amongst  these  are  tho  BnCJ/dopaditt 

of  Gardening  (1822) ;  and  of  Agriculture  (1825) :  the 

Grrrn-UoH**  Companion  (18231 ;  the  Encylopirdia  of 
PlanU  (1829);  and  the  Arboretum  ft  Frttt  ice  turn 
Brilann'uum  (8  vols.  1838),  containing  a  very  full 
account  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  indigenous  or  intro- 
duced, growing  in  the  ojien  air  in  Britain  This  last 
is  his  great  work  ;  but  the  expense  attending  the 
publication,  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  plates, 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  died  at 
B.iyswater,  December  14.  1843.  L  established  four 
different  magazines,  which  he  edited  simultaneously 
with  his  Arltorrtum,-  His  widow  is  the  authoress 
of  a  number  of  pleating  jwpular  works,  chiefly  on 
subjects  connected  with  botany  and  gardening. 

LO  UGH  BO  ROUGH,  a  manufacturing  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Ix-ices- 
ter,  12  miles  north-north-west  of  the  town  of 
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with 


The  chief  educational  institution  in  his  father's  throne,  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Brabant, 
the  Burton  Foundation  (dating  from  !  an<l  sought  the  protection  of  Pliilip  the  Good,  Duke 
an  annual  income  from  endowment  of  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  remained  tUl  his  father's 
£1,1^,  With  this  Foundation,  live  distinct  death  in  1461,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

scn.-i.rLs  arc  connected,  each  pupil  having  to  pay  a  The  severe  measures  which  he  immediately  adopted 
1*.  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of 


against  the  great  vassal*,  led  to  a  coalition  against 
Angola  hosiery,  of  other  woollen  and  cotton   him.  at  the  head  of  which  w.re  the  great  Houses  of 
^ .    i  '  «et-lace,   and  shoes.     Pop.  \  Burgundy  and  Bretagne.    L.  owed  las  success  more 

^     [°^!SJ0-  !  to  his  artful  policy  than  to  arms;  and  the  war 

LOCGHREA',  a  market-town  of  Irelan.l,  in  the  threatening  to  break  out  anew,  he  invited  Charles 
euontv  of  Gal  way,  aliout  20  miles  east-south-east  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  a  friendly  con- 


<A  the  town  of  that  name  It  stamls  on  the  north 
bank  of  Lough  Hea,  a  beautiful  little  lake  four 
■uU*  in  circumference.  It  contains  a  Roman 
Caihoiie  chajiel,  with  a  Carmelite  friary  and 
nuaaery,  and  the  remains  of  a  Carmelite  abbey 
fi-'tnJ-.-d  in  1300.     Manufactures  of  narrow  linen 


ference  at  Pcronne.  in  Octol>er  1468.  Hia  agents, 
meanwhile,  had  stirred  up  the  people  of  Liege  to 
revolt  against  the  duke,  upon  the  news  of  which 
occurrence,  Charles  made  the  king  a  prisoner,  and 
treated  him  roughly.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Burimndy  in  1477,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  L. 


i»l  o-arsv  diapers;  brewing  and  tanning  are  carried  '<  claimed  great  putt  of  his  territories  as  male  lief* 


oa.    Pop.  <  1861)  306a 
LOUIS  (properly  LUDWIG)  THE  GERMAN, 


lapsed  to  the  siij>erior,  and  wished  to  many  the 
young  duchess  to  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  seven 


third  son  of"  Louis  le  DC-bonnaire,  was  born  about  >'e^  ,°"  her  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
5a">.  M.i  by  the  treatv  at  Verdun,  in  843.  L.  obtained  muJan»  he  flew  to  arms  ;  but  a  jieace  was  concluded 
Onaany,  and  Wanie  the  founder  of  a  distinct  .*:">."*?»  f^cmlicr  i!*>,  1482.  by  wbich  the  daughter 
'~rrean  monarchy.  He  died  at  Frankfurt  2Sth  of  -*Jaximih:ui  w;us  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  (aftcr- 
A^-H  876.  His  kingdom  was  divide<l  amongst  I  W  ,  f  (  •  le 8  V11-1;™'1  the  counties  of  Burgundy 
hi* 'three  sons:  Carlmaun  obtaiuin'  Bavaria,  <  ar-  an<l  At?m8  Wore  handed  over  to  France.  L.  was  also 
muux  and  the  tributary  Slavonic  countries;  Louis  ■'■«ce«ful -after  the  use  of  means  far  from  honour- 
ca.ta.amir  Francouia,  Thnringia,  Saxony,  and  Fries-  1  annexing  Provence  to  the  crown  as  a 

had  :  Chart oa  the  Fat  obtaining  Swabia,  from  the  !  ,  ht;f-  iIe  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the 
Mac:- to  the  Alps.    See  Car  lov  Indians.  !  r  rench  monarchy.    'J  he  latter  years  of  his  reign 

LOUIS  I     Sw  fAkiiWivrnv.  !  Tero,  *1>c'nt  m  ^rL'at  n,,Siry.  in  excessive  horror  of 

iJ>ti<  i  v         c  » 1 i  V  ft,*  .  •       ,  r.  I  <k'»th.  which  superstitious  atul  ascetic  practice 

LOL  I>  IX.,  or  SAINT  LOUfe,  king  of  France,  ;  failed  to  allay.    He  died  August  .10,  1481    It  was 
hnrn  m  J  W,  April  2.>,  121o,  suceeedctl  his  father,  !  calculate.!  that  he  put  about  4000  persons  to  death 
MIL,  m  1226.     His   mother,  Blanche  of  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  mostly  without  form  of 
of  great  talent  and  sincere  piety,  j  trial.     Yet  he  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  is 

said  to  have  lieeu  the  author  of  Lts  cent  Nouveiles 
nourcJlet,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  Decameron, 


a  woman 

rej*-nt  during  hi*  minority,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  strictly  religious  education,  which  mate- 
rially influenced  his  character  and  [.obey.  When  L. 
attain**!  his  majority,  he  became  involved  in  a 
*ar  with  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  defeated  the 
Ea^lwh  at  Taiilcbourg.  at  Saintes,  and  at  Blaye 
ia  1242.  During  a  dangerous  illness,  he  made  a 
vow  that,  it  he  recovered,  he  woidd  go  in  jierson 
&s  a  Cnwader,  and  accordingly,  having  ap{>ointed 
bt?  mother  regent,  he  sailed,  in  August  1248,  with 
40,on»  dkq  to  Cyprus,  whence,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  thinking,  by  the 
fnoqurst  of  that  country,  to  oj>en  the  way  to 
P»Ira<tine.  He  took  Dainietta,  but  was  afterwards 
dtir-awl  and  taken  prisouer  by  the  Mohammedans. 
A  ransom  of  100,000  marks  of  silver  procured  Iub 
nWe  on  May  7,  1250,  with  the  relics  (6000  meu) 
oi  his  army.  He  proceeded  by  Bea  to  Acre,  and 
nuuinwi  in  Palestine  till  the  death  of  his  mother 
•  Nfveml»er  12d2;  compiled  his  return  to  France. 
He  dow  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  affairs  of 
hi*  kingdom,  united  certain  provinces  to  the  crown 


.  and 

of  the  Ro*ier  dex  Guerre*,  a  book  of  instruction  for 
his  sou.  He  also  materially  advanced  the  civilisa- 
tion of  France  by  encouraging  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  mining.  He  improved  the  public  roads 
and  canals,  established  several  printing-presses,  and 
foumhrd  three  universities. 

LOUIS  XIII.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Henri  IV. 
and  .Marie  de'  Medici,  born  at  Fontainebleau  27th 
September  16)1.  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  14th  May  1610,  his  mother 
becoming  reg.nt.  She  entered  into  close  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  betrothed  the  king  to  Anue  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  upon 
which  the  Huguenots,  becoming  apprehensive  of 
danger,  took  up  arms ;  but  peace  was  concluded  at 
St  Menebould,  on  .r>th  May  1614;  and  the  king, 
who  was  now  declared  of  age,  confirmed  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  called  an  Assembly  of  the  States, 
which  was  soon  dismissed,  because  it  began  to 
look  too  closely  into  financial  affairs.    See  Makie 


<jd  the  lapseof  feudal  rights  or  by  treaty,  and  made  J  Dg>   Mkdu.,.     The  ion     (  Pri>u.9tantiam 

**ny  important  changes,  the  general  tendency  of ,  ftml  ^    in  ^    t      ,        ~  . 

wkch  was  to  increase  the  royal  ,H>wer    Acodc  of  j  which  thc  Protestant*  lost  ^most  aUgtheir  ^ 

)  w.M^r?u«ht  ln,to  ™\  k™»n  lw  the  |  of  security,  and  which  ended  in  1622.    After  the 

jTn-n      T        embarked  on  a  new  Crusade,  lU.ath  of  De  h  iu  ,G24  Uidielieu<  afterward, 

Jal>  1,  1270..«ulproeeedtsltolunis;butap:^t.JCnnli|ial  aml   ^    hecam'e  thc  ^  luinUtcr 

of  Louis.     His  jHiwerful  mind  obtained  complete 


lrocp  breaking  out  in  the  French  camp,  carried  off 
the  greater  i«art  of  the  army  and  the  king  himself. 
H«  d*ed  August  25,  1270;  and  his  bou,  Phdip  II L, 
was  ^Lod  to  make  peace  and  return  to  France. 
P*pe  Boniface  VIII.  canonised  him  in  1297.  For 
aa  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  side  of  L.'s 
character,  consult  Neander'sAr/iTAe/n^cAicAte.  Bohn, 
vol  vu.  pp.  416—418. 

LOUIS  XL,  king  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  VI L,  born  at  Bourges,  July  3.  1423,  was 


control  over  that  of  the  weak  king,  and  his  jx.licy 
effected  that  increase  of  monarchical  power,  at 
the  expense  of  Protestants,  nobles,  and  parliaments, 
which  reached  its  consummation  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots 
was  completed  by  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  20th 
October  1628.  at  thc  siege  of  which  the  king  took 
jwirt  in  person.  In  1631,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  having  left  the  court,  assembled  a  troop  of 


from  bis  boyhood  eminently  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  !  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  ami  entered  France  to 
perfidious.    He  made  unsuccessful  attempts  against  ]  compel  the  dismissal  of  Richelieu,  whom  he  bated. 
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and  whom  the  king  also  secretly  disliked ;  but  the 
duke  was  completely  defeated  by  Marshal  Schoml>erg 
at  Castelnaudarv.  Richelieu  now  led  L  to  take  nart 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  openly  supporting  Giis- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Austrians.  Tlie  latter  years  of  L's  reign  were 
signalised  by  the  acquisition  of  Alsace  and  of  Rous- 
siQon.  L.  died  14th  May  1643,  a  few  months  after 
his  great  minister.  His  queen,  after  having  been  23 
years  married,  bore  a  son  in  1638,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  1640,  a  second 
son,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  from  whom  the  present 
House  of  Orleans  is  descended. 

LOUIS  XIV.,  king  of  France,  born  at  St 
Germain-en- Laye  16th  September  1638,  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  XIII.,  in  1643.  His  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  became  regent,  and  Mazarin  (q.v.) 
her  minister.  During  the  king's  minority,  the  dis- 
contented nobles,  encouraged  by  Sjiain,  sought  to 
shake  off  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Frond?  (q.  v.)  arose.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1659;  and  in  the  following  year  L  married 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  possessing 
neither  beauty  nor  other  attractive  qualities.  Little 
was  expected  from  the  young  king ;  his  education 
had  been  neglected,  and  his  conduct  was  dissolute  ; 
but  on  Maznrin'a  death,  in  1661,  he  suddenly  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  from  that  time  forth 
carried  into  effect  with  rare  energy  a  political  theory 
of  pure  despotism.  His  famous  saying,  '  Vftnt  cr<it 
mm'  (I  am  the  state),  expressed  the  principle  to 
which  everything  was  accommodated.  He  had  a 
cool  and  clear  head,  with  much  dignity  and  amenity 
of  manners,  great  activity,  and  indomitable  jursc- 
vcrancc.  The  distress  caused  by  the  religious  wars 
had  created  throughout  France  a  longing  tor  rej>ose, 
which  was  favourable  to  his  assumption  of  absolute 

1 lower.  He  was  ably  supi>orted  by  his  ministers. 
Manufactures  liegan  to  nourish  under  the  royal 
protection.  The  line  cloths  of  Louvicrs,  Abbeville, 
and  Sedan,  the  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins,  the 
carpets  of  La  Savonnerie,  and  the  silks  of  Tours 
anil  Lyon  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  The  wonder- 
fid  talents  of  Colliert  (q.  v.)  restored  pro*i>crity  to 
the  ruined  finances  of  the  country,  and  provided  the 
means  for  war ;  whilst  Louvois  (q.  v.)  applied  these 
means  in  raising  and  sending  to  the  field  armies 
more  thorougldy  equipped  and  disciplined  than  any 
other  of  that  age. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  L,  as  his 
son-in-law,  set  up  a  claim  to  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  ;  ami  in  1667,  accompanied  by  Turenue 
(q.  v.),  he  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  powerful 
army,  took  many  places,  and  made  himself  master 
of  that  part  of  Flanders  since  known  as  French 
Flanders,  and  of  the  whole  of  Franchc  Oomte.  The 
triple  alliance— between  England,  the  S totes  general, 
and  Sweden— arrested  his  career  of  conquest  The 
treaty  of  Aixda-Chapcllo  (1668)  forced  him  to 
surrender  Francho  Oomte,  He  vowed  revenge 
against  the  States-general,  strengthened  himself  by 
German  alliances,  and  purchased  with  money  the 
friendship  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  He  seized 
Lorraine  in  1670;  and  in  May  1672  again  entered 
the  Netherlands  with  Condc  and  Turenne,  conquered 
half  the  country  in  six  weeks,  and  left  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  to  lay  it  waste.  The  States-general 
formed  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  with  the  Emperor, 
but  L  made  himself  master  of  ten  cities  of  tin- 
empire  in  Alsace  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1674,  took 
the  Held  with  three  great  armies,  of  which  he 
commanded  one  in  person,  C-ondo  another,  and 
Turenne  a  third.  Victory  attended  his  arms  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  death  of  Turenne,  and  the 
retirement  of  tne  Prince  of  Cond6  from  active  ser- 
vice, he  continued  in  subsequent  years,  along  with 


I  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  extend  his 
I  conquests  in  the  Netherlands,  where,  by  his  orders. 
!  and  according  to  the  ruthless  policy  of  Ixiuvois, 
the  country  was  fearfully  desolated.  The  Peace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  left  him  jtossession  of  many  of 
his  conquests.  He  now  established  Chambrea  d» 
R6utiion  in  Metz,  Breisach,  and  Besancon,  protended 
courts  of  law,  in  which  his  own  will  was  supreme, 
and  which  confiscated  to  him,  as  feudal  sujierior  in 
right  of  his  conquests,  territories  which  he  wished 
to  acquire,  seignories  belonging  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  others.  He  also,  on 
30th  Septemlier  1681,  made  a  sudden  and  successful 
attack  on  Strasburg,  a  free  German  city,  the  posses- 
sion and  fortification  of  w  hich  added  greatly  to  his 
power  on  the  Rhine.  The  acquisition  thus  made,  a 
treaty  in  1684  confirmed  to  him. 

L  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career.  All 
Europe  feared  him ;  his  own  nation  had  l>cen  brought 
by  tyranny,  skilful  management,  and  inilitarv  glory, 
to  regard  him  with  Asiatic  humility,  adininug  and 
obeying  ;  all  remnants  of  political  indejiendence  had 
been  swept  away  ;  no  Assemblies  of  the  States  or  of 
the  Notables  were  held  ;  the  nobles  had  lost  lioth 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  assert  ]»olitical  jmwer ; 
the  municipal  corporations  no  longer  exercised  any 
right  of  election,  but  received  appointments  of 
officials  from  the  court :  the  provinces  were  governed 
by  inbtidant*,  who  were  immediately  responsible  to 
the  ministers,  and  they  to  the  kinir,  who  was  his 
own  prime  minister.  Even  the  courts  of  justice 
yielded  to  the  absolute  sway  of  the  monarch,  who 
interfered  at  pleasure  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
law,  by  the  apiiointment  of  commissions,  or  with- 
drew offenders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  by 
Ltttrt*  d?  CachH  (q.  v.),  of  which  he  issued  about  9000 
in  the  course  of  his  reign.  He  asserted  a  right  to 
dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  pro|>erties  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  realm,  and  took  credit  to  himself 
for  gracious  moderation  in  exercising  it  sparingly. 
The  court  was  the  very  heart  of  the  political  and 
national  life  of  France,  and  there  the  utmost  splen- 
dour was  maintained ;  and  a  system  of  etiquette  was 
established,  which  was  a  sort  of  perpetual  worship 
of  the  king. 

It  was  a  serious  thing  for  France  and  the  world 
when  L.  fell  tinder  the  control  of  his  mistress,  the 
Manpiise  de  Main  ten  on  (q.  v.),  whom  he  married  in 
a  half-private  manner  in  1685,  and  who  was  herself 
governed  by  the  JesuitB.    One  of  the  first  effects  of 
this  change  wiis  the  adoption  of  severe  measures 
I  against  the  l'rotestants.    When  it  was  reported  to 
L.  that  his  troops  had  converted  all  the  heretics,  he 
I  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  then  ensued 
.  a  blood v  persecution ;  whilst  more  than  half  a  million 
!  of  the  host  and  most  industrious  of  the  inhabitants 
\  of  France  fled,  carrying  their  skill  and  industry  to 
•  other  lands.    Yet  L.  was  by  no  meaus  willing  to 
\  yield  too  much  power  to  the  pope  ;  and  quarrelling 
with   him    concerning  the   revenues   of  vacant 
bishoprics,  he  conveued  a  council  of  French  clergy, 
'  which  declared  the  |>a|>al  power  to  extend  onlv  to 
matters  of  faith,  and  even  in  these  to  be  dependent 
'  upon  the  decrees  of  councils. 

The  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  having  died  in  May 
I  1685,  and  left  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
heiress  of  his  movable  property,  L  claimed  for  her 
'  also  all  the  allodial  lanas ;  and  from  this  and  other 
'  causes  arose  a  new  European  war.     A  French 
army  invaded  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  WUrtemberg, 
and  Treves  in  1688.    In  1689,  the  Lower  Palatinate 
and  neighbouring  regions  were  laid  waste  by  tire 
and  sword.    This  atrocious  |>roceediiig  led  to  a  new 
coalition  against  France,  Success  for  a  time  attended 


!  the  French  arms,  particularly  in  Savoy  and  at  the 
of  Steinkcrk,    Reverses,  however,  ensued; 
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tie  w*f  was  waged  for  years  on  a  great  scale, 
u  I  -rith  various  success  ;  aud  after  the  French. 
Lc  kr  Luxembourg,  ha<l  gained,  in  1693,  the  l»attic 
cf  .N'nTwindrn.  it  was  found  that  the  means  of 
trviiw  war  were  very  much  exhausted,  and  L.  con- 
dnifd  the  peace  of  Ryswick  on  20th  September 
liC.  The  navy  destroyed,  the  nuances  grievously 
KDhirr^Med.  the  people  Buffering  from  want  of 
fool  and  discontentment  deep  aud  general,  L. 
}4»col  the  Count  D'Argenaon  at  the  head  of  the 
yit-t,  and  established  an  uuparalleled  Bystem  of 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  despotism, 
la.  power  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon  and  her  clerical 
niviiers  became  more  and  more  absolute  at  the 
amrt.  when-  scandals  of  every  kind  increased. 

AVben  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  took  place 
«o  1st  >"oveud»er  1700,  it  was  foimd  that  L.  had 
i.'ouiAMi  his  signature  to  a  will  by  which  he  left 
ilj  aa  dominions  to  oue  of  the  grandsons  of  his 
arter.  vrho  had  been  L.'s  queen.  L.  Bupjwrted  to 
the  utin.et  the  claim  of  his  grandson  (PJulip  V.}, 
*hb»t  the  Em]>eror  Leojwld  sup|>orted  that  of  his 
*sl  littrwrnla  the  Emperor  Charles  VL  But  the 
ppir'T  <•{  France  was  now  weakened,  and  the  war 
h*.l  to  be  maintained  both  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
k»L«  and  of  Italy.  One  bloody  defeat  followed 
m  "tber ;  Marlborough  was  victorious  in  the  Low 
Gwtitru-a.  anil  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  ;  whilst  the 
hfrs  of  L  were  divided  and  weakened  by  the 
oa:ii  ymtnt  of  large  bodies  of  troops  against  the 
Can.isardj  in  the  Cevcnnes,  for  the  extinction  of  the 
list  reho*  of  Protestantism.  On  the  11th  April 
1711  j*-.icv  was  concluded  at  Utrecht,  the  French 
prin  f  obtaining  the  S|«nish  throne,  but  France 
lanticiu;:  valuable  colonies.  A  terrible  fermenta- 
ijow  prevailed  in  France,  and  the  country  was 
*lnn»n  completely  ruined  ;  but  the  monarch  maiii- 
ttimd  to  the  laat  an  unK'nding  despotism.  He 
iwl  itu-r  a  short  illness,  1st  September  1715.  He 
wis  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XV. 
Hi*  i«"'iu  the  Dauphin,  and  his  eldest  grandson,  the 
Dak*  of  Bretagne,  hail  both  died  in  1711.  Louis 
k*l  i  number  of  natural  chUdren,  and  he  had 
kiUuiuml  those  of  whom  Madamo  de  Montespan 
m  tLe  m-ther  ;  but  the  parliament,  which  made 
Bi>  .portion  to  recording  the  edict  when  required 
ly  Lim.  made  as  little  objection  to  annulling  it 
wkn  required  by  the  next  government.  The 
'worts'  >'t  L,uia  XIV.  (6  vols.  Paris,  1800),  contain- 
iBi  (m  Instructions  for  his  sous,  and  many  letters, 
i&  rl  important  information  as  to  his  character  and 
tk  history  of  bis  reign.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
is  rr.ink-d  as  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature 
ai  irt  anil  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  France 
aewr  since  produced  poets  like  Corneille  and 
Eit.fle  in  tragedy,  or  Mohere  in  comedy  ;  satirists 
Ik-  H-uYau,   or  divines  like  Bossuet,  Fcuelon, 


LOUIS  XV.,  king  of  France,  the  great-grandson 
d  hiils  XIV.,  born  at  Versailles  15th  February 
1710,  Mccc  -ded  to  the  throne  1st  September  1715. 
Tbe  Ihikc  of  Orleans,  as  lirst  prince  of  the  blood, 
%u  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  king, 
vb'i*:  education  was  intrusted  to  Marshal  Villeroi 
saI  Cardinal  Fleury.  Tlio  country  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruiu  during  the  regency,  by  the 
folly  of  the  regent  and  the  financial  schemes  of 
tbe  celebrated  Scotchman,  Law  (q.  v.).  When 
L  vm  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Maria 
Lwuynski.  daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  dethroned 
km:  If  Poland  Fleury  was  for  a  long  time  at 
tke  head  of  affairs,  and  by  parsimony  succeeded 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  finances.  It  was 
ku  policy  also  to  avoid  war,  in  which,  however, 
L  wm  involved  in  1733,  in  support  of  his  father- 
io-Uw's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Poland ;  the  result 


l>eing  that  I*  obtained  Lorraine  for  his  father-in- 
law,  and  ultimately  for  France.  Notwitlistanding 
the  vigour  with  which  this  war  was  conducted,  the 
character  of  L  now  became  completely  developed 
as  one  of  the  utmost  sensuality,  selfishness,  and 
kasencss.  He  surrounded  himself  with  the  vdest 
society,  utterly  forsook  his  queen,  and  lived,  as  he 
continued  to  do  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  extreme 
debauchefV,  such  as  has  reudered  his  name  a  proverb. 
In  1740,  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke 
out,  in  which  the  French  arms  were  by  no  means 
very  successful,  and  during  which  Fleury  died.  The 
king  was  present,  in  1745,  at  the  great  victory  of 
Fontenoy,  and  shewed  plenty  of  courage.  In  the 
preceding  year,  during  a  dangerous  illness,  he  had 
made  vows  of  reforming  his  life,  aud  dismissed  his 
mistresses  ;  but  on  recovering  healtli,  he  presently 
relapsed  into  vice.  The  peace  of  Aix  la-Chaj>elle, 
in  1748,  was  very  much  due  to  the  entreaties 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose  influence  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  secured  by  bril>es  and 
flatteries.  France  gained  nothing  by  this  war  ;  but 
her  people  were  ruined,  and  her  navy  destroyed. 

The  king  now  sank  completely  under  the  control 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  both  concubine 
aud  procuress,  and  to  whom  he  gave  notes  on  the 
treasury  for  enormous  sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Uvres.  War  broke  out 
again  with  Britain  concerning  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  was  for  some  time  prose- 
cuted with  considerable  vigour.  In  1756,  an  extra- 
ordinary alliance  was  formed  between  France  and 
Austria,  contrary  to  the  jwlicy  of  ages,  and  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour; 
but  as  she  dujiosed  of  the  command  of  the  French 
armies  at  her  pleasure,  success  did  not  attend  their 
operations.  The  state  of  the  fiuauces,  the  dispirited 
condition  of  the  army,  and  the  outcry  of  the  dis- 
tressed people,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
king  to  make  peace  ;  but  governed  by  his  mistress, 
he  obstinately  persevered  in  war,  even  after  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Minden  in  1759 ;  whilst  the 
British  conquered  almost  all  the  French  colonics  both 
in  the  East  aud  West  ludies,  with  Cape  Breton  and 
Canada.  A  peaee,  most  humiliating  to  France,  was 
at  last  concluded  in  1703. 

L,  although  indifferent  to  the  ruin  of  his  people, 
and  to  everything  but  his  own  vile  pleasures, 
was  reluctantly  comiielled  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  between  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the 
Jesuits,  the  result  of  which  was  the  suppression 
of  the  order  in  170L  See  Jesuits.  The  parlia- 
ments, emboldened  by  their  success  in  this  con- 
test, now  attempted  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  refusing  to  register  edicts  of  taxation ; 
but  the  king  acted  with  unusual  vigour,  maintain- 
ing his  own  alwolute  aud  supreme  authority,  and 
treating  tho  attempt  of  the  parliaments  to  unite 
for  one  object  as  rebellious.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul 
was  now  displaced  from  office  ;  a  new  mistress, 
Madame  Du  Barry,  having  now  come  into  the  place 
of  Madame  de  Pomjwulour ;  and  a  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  every  member 
of  which  was  an  enemy  of  the  parliaments,  and  an 
object  of  popular  detestation.  The  councillors  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  were  removed  from  their  offices, 
and  l>anishcd  with  great  indignity ;  and  an  interim 
parliament  was  appointed  (January  1771),  which 
duly  obeyed  the  court  The  princes  of  the  blood 
protested  against  this  arbitrary  act,  which  deeply 
moved  the  jsipular  indignation.  The  king,  when 
told  of  the  nun  of  the  country,  and  the  misery  and 
discontent  of  the  people,  only  remarked  that  tho 
monarchy  would  last  as  long  as  his  life ;  and  con- 
tinued immersed  in  sensual  pleasures  and  trifling 
He  boasted  of  being  the  best  cook  in 
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France,  and  was  much  gratified  when  the  courtiers 
ate  eagerly  of  the  dishes  which  he  had  prepared 
His  gifts  to  Madame  ])u  Barry,  notwithstanding 
the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  in  five  years 
amounted  to  )8!>  millions  of  livres.  At  last,  L, 
who  had  for  some  time  suffered  from  a  disease 
contracted  through  vice,  was  seized  with  small-pox, 
the  infection  of  which  was  communicated  by  a 
young  girl  who  hail  l>een  brought  to  him,  and  on 
10th  May  1774  he  died,  so  far  from  being  regretted 
that  his  funeral  was  a  sort  of  popular  festival,  and 
was  celebrated  with  pasquils  and  merry  ludlads. 
His  dcath-ltcd  was  oue  of  extreme  misery.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XV  [. 

LOUIS  XVI.,  ArorsTK,  king  of  Franre,  bom 
23*1  August  I7-H,  was  the  thin!  son  of  the  Dauphin, 
Louis,  only  son  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  styled  Duke 
do  Berry,  until,  by  the  death  of  his  father  and 
his  elder  brothers,  he  became  Dauphin.  He  had 
a  vigorous  frame,  was  fond  of  hunting  and  manly 
exercises,  took  great  pleasure  in  mechanical  lalwiira, 
and  shewed  an  aptitude  for  geometry,  but  none 
for  political  science.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
corrupt  of  courts,  he  grew  up  temjierate,  honest, 
and  moral.  He  was  married  on  10th  May  1770,  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Empre*j  Maria  Theresa. 

when  L.  ascended  the  throne,  misery  and  discon- 
tentment prevailed  throughout  France.  He  had 
not  the  vigour  and  judgment  necessary  for  circum- 
stances full  of  difficulty,  and  was  conscious  of  his 
own  weakness.  He  made  Maurc]>a»,  an  old  courtier, 
his  prime  minister ;  but  among  his  ministers  were 
Malesherbes,  Turgot,  and  other  men  of  known 
patriotism ;  and  his  accession  was  signalised  by 
the  remission  of  some  of  the  most  odious  taxes, 
the  addition  of  the  last  relics  of  serfdom,  the 
abolition  of  the  torture  in  judicial  investigations, 
a  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  and 
the  foundation  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working-classes.  He  was,  for  a  time,  extremely 
popular  ;  but  deejier  reforms  were  rendered  imjtos- 
sible  by  the  opponition  of  the  privilegi-d  classes.  In 
June  1777,  when  the  state  of  the  finances  seemed 
nearly  desperate,  Nccker  (q.  v.)  was  called  to  the 
office  of  General  Director  of  thein,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  a  more  tolerable  condition,  with- 
out any  very  radical  change ;  but  from  the  interfer- 
ence of  France  in  the  American  war  of  independence, 
he  w;us  obliged  t<>  propose  the  taxation  of  the 
privileged  classes,  hitherto  exempted.  Their  resist- 
ance camelled  him  to  resign  ;  anil  .Inly  de  Flcury 
succeeded  him  ;  but  the  general  discontentment 
induced  the  king,  in  17S.1,  to  ap|>oint  Calonnc  (q.  v.) 
comptroller-general,  who  found  money  for  a  time 
by  borrowing,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cour- 
tiers. But  the?  indignation  of  the  people  increasing, 
Calomie  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  con- 
vening of  an  Assembly  of  the  Notable*.  On  1st  May 

1787,  the  Archbishop  Lomeriie  de  Brienne  became 
Finance  Minister.  He  obtained  from  the  Notables 
some  concessions  and  some  new  taxes.  But  the 
parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict 
of  taxation,  as  oppressive  to  the  |>eople;  and  the 
extravagance  of  the  court  and  the  queen  began  to 
l»e  freely  spoken  of.  The  convening  of  the  States- 
general  now  K-gan  to  be  demanded  from  ever}' 
corner  of  France.  The  king  registered  the  edicts  in 
a  M  cV  justire,  and  banished  the  councillors  of 
parliament  to  Troyes;  but  erelong  found  it  neces- 
sary to  iv -all  them,  ami  experienced  from  them  even 
a  stronger  opttosition  thau  l>eforc.     On  8th  May 

1788,  lit:  dissolved  all  the  parliaments,  ami  estab- 
lished a  new  kind  of  court  (f'«nr  J'l>jitiir>>)  instead; 
but  this  act  of  despotism  sit  the  whole  couutry 
In  flam-i.     Matters  became  still  worse,  when  on 


16th  August  ai>]»earetl  the  famous  edict,  that  the 
Treasury  should  cease  from  all  cash  payments  except 
to  the  troojm.  Brienne  was  coni]tclIed  to  resign,  and 
Necker  again  became  minister.  An  Assembly  of 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  was  resolved  upon ;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Nocker,  who  wished  a  counterpoise 
to  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  eourt, 
the  Third  Estate  was  called  in  double  number. 

The  sulwequcnt  history  of  L.  u  given  at  length 
under  the  head  Franck.  AH  readers  of  history 
are  familiar  with  the  melancholy  ituideuts  of  his 
life,  from  the  ojvning  of  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
(5th  May  1781»)  down  to  his  tragic  execution.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January 
170.1,  he  died  by  the  guillotine,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  Great  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  rescue.  As  the  executioner  Wild  him, 
Louis  tore  himself  free,  and  exclaimed  :  '  Frenchmen, 
I  die  innocent;  I  pray  that  my  blood  come  not  upou 
France.'  The  rolling  of  drums  drowned  his  voice. 
Ere  the  guillotine  fell,  the  Abb6  Edge  worth,  his 
confessor,  cheered  him  with  the  words  :  '  Son  of 
St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  !' 

LOUIS  XVII.,  Charles,  second  son  of  Louis 

XVI.  of  France,  born  at  Versailles,  27th  March 
176."),  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  till, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1780.  he  became 
Dauphin.  He  was  a  promising  boy.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  sometimes  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  and  decorated 
with  the  tricolor,  to  gratify  the  |«opulace.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  coutinucd  in  prison  at  first 
with  his  mother,  but  afterwards  apart  from  her— in 
the  Temple,  under  the  charge  of  a  coarse  Jacobin 
shoemaker,  named  Simon,  who  treated  him  with 
great  cruelty,  and  led  him  into  vicious  excesses,  so 
that  he  became  a  mere  wreck  both  in  uiiiid  and 
body.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Terrorists,  he 
was  perhai>*  intentionally — forgotten,  and  died  8th 
June  17'J.").  A  rejwrt  spread  that  he  was  jHiisoned, 
but  a  commission  of  physicians  examined  the  body, 
and  declared  the  re|»ort  unfounded. 

LOUIS  XVIII.,  Stanislas  Xavikr,  the  next 
younger  brother  of  I>ouis  XVI.,  born  at  Versailles, 
'17th  November  17.">.»,  received  the  title  of  Count  de 
Provence.  In  1771.  he  married  Maria  Josephine 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.  of  Sardinia. 
After  the  accession  of  I/iuis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  he 
assumed  the  designation  of  JJonsinir,  and  became 
an  opjsitient  of  every  (salutary  measure  of  the 
government.  He  fled  from  f'aris  on  the  same 
night  with  the  king,  and  was  more  fortunate,  for, 
taking  the  road  by  Lille,  he  reached  the  Belgian 
frontier  in  safety.  With  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  he  now  issued  declarations  against  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  France,  which  had  a  very 
unfavourable  effect  on  the  situation  of  the  king. 
The  two  brothers  for  some  time  held  a  *>rt  «*i  court 
at  Coblenz.  L.  joined  the  liotly  of  GOilO  emigrants 
who  accompanied  the  Prussians  across  the  Whine  iu 
July  1702,  and  issued  a  manifesto  even  inure  foolish 
and  extravagant  than  that  of  the  Duke  <.f  Bruns- 
wick. After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI., 
he  proclaimed  his  nephew  King  of  France,  as  I/_mis 

XVII.  ,  and  in  170.">  himself  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  The  events  of  subsequent  years  compiled 
him  frequently  to  change  his  place  of  al>  de.  remov- 
ing from  one  country  of  Kuro|*>  to  another,  till  at 
last,  in  1807,  he  found  a  refuge  in  England,  and 
purchased  a  residence,  Hartwell.  in  Burkiughain- 
shire,  where  his  wife  died  in  1810,  and  where  he 
remained  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  op  -no  I  the  way 
for  him  to  the  French  throne.  He  land-d  at  Calais 
on  26th  April  1814,  and  entered  Paris,  alter  twenty- 
four  years'  exile,  on  3d  May ;  and  the  nation  received 
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the  constitutional  charter  from  bin  hamta  on  4th 
June.    Sc.-  France. 

The  conduct  of  the  government  however,  was 
far  from  being  constitutional  or  liberal.  The  nobler 
and  priests  exercised  an  influence  over  the  weak 
king,  which  led  to  severe  treatment  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, the  Republicans,  and  the  Protestants  Then 
followed  NajKjijeon's  return  from  Elba,  when  the 
king  ami  his  family  tied  from  Paris,  remained  at 
Ghent  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  returned 
to  France  under  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, lie  issued  from  Cambrai  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  acknowledged  his  former  errors,  aud 
promised  a  general  amnesty  to  all  except  traitors. 
Again,  however,  he  followed  in  many  things  the 
counsel*  of  the  party  which  detested  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution,  But  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
elected  with  many  irregidarities,  was  fanatically 
royalist,  and  the  king,  by  advice  of  the  Duke  du 
Richelieu,  dissolved  it;  whereupon  arose  royalist 
plots  for  his  dethronement,  ami  the  abolition  of 
the  charter.  Bands  of  assassins  were  collected 
by  iiohl<.-3  ami  priests  in  the  province:*,  who  slew 
htuwlreda  of  adherents  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
Protestants,  and  years  elapsed  ero  jieace  and  good 
order  were  in  any  measure  restored.  L.  died,  Itith 
Septemlvr  1S*>4. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  whose  full  name  is 
Cn.vkLKs  l<oti.s  N.vroLfio.s  Bosahakte,  and  his 
titular  desi gnation,  Xa/*>l/on  III.,  Emjirror  of  (Jf 
Frtnfh.  was  born  at  Paris,  in  tlic  juilacc  of  the 
Tuikries.  -Jllth  April  1S0&  He  is  the  third  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  first  Kni|H?ror. 
See  Bo.vavaKTE  Familv.  His  birth  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings  throughout  France,  as  that 
of  an  heir  to  the  imperial  throne,  for  by  the  law 
of  succession  (dated  28th  Florcal,  year  1*2,  and  5th 
Frimaire,  year  13),  the  crown,  in  ilefault  of  direct 
descendants  of  the  Emperor  himself—  and  he  at 
that  time  had  none- -could  be  inherited  only  by 
the  children  of  two  of  hi*  brothers,  .Joseph  and 
Louis.  But  Joseph  was  also  childless,  and  the  sons 
of  Louis,  in  consequence,  l»ecanio  heirs-apparent 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourlions,  the  ex-queen 
Hortcnse,  mother  of  L.  X..  went  into  exile,  carrying 
with  her  her  two  sons.  Nanoleon  Louis  and  Louis 
Napoleon.  Since  1810,  slie  had  been  separated 
from  her  hnsbamL  L  received  his  early  education 
in  the  castle  of  Aremberg,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Constance,  where  his  mother  resided.  He  was 
furnished  with  the  l>e*t  tutors  that  could  1m?  got, 
and  was  far  from  proving  a  slothful  pupil.  At 
the  gyuinawium  of  Augsburg,  he  displayed  quite  a 
paasiou  for  history  and  the  exact  sciences.  His  love 
of  athletic  s(>orta  was  equally  conspicuous  :  he  was 
one  of  the  l*>st  fencers,  riders,  and  swimmers  in  the 
whole  school  In  Switzerland,  his  inclination  and 
aptitude  for  military  strategy,  e*|K?cially  in  artillery 
and  engineering,  was  first  developed.  He  even 
for  some  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  feileral 


camp  at  Thun.  and  at  a  later  period  in  his  life  wroU; 
a  Manurl  iTArtilUrie  (Zurich,  1836).  In  1830,  when 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  pontifical  states, 
L  N.  and  his  brother  took  itart  in  it  The  latter 
died  at  Forli,  and  L  N.  himself  fell  dangerously 
ill  at  Ancona,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  tender 
devotedness  of  his  mother.  The  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  Ancona  forced  them  to  quit  the  city  secretly ; 
they  proceeded  to  France,  but  their  incognito  being 
betrayed,  they  were  expelled  by  Louis  Philiiqic.  after 
a  few  days,  and  crossed  over  to  England,  whence 
they  nmiu  returned  to  Switzerland.  Such,  however, 
was  the  charm  of  N.'s  name,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  offered  him,  in  1831.  the  com- 
mand of  their  legions,  *  as  the  nephew  of  the  greatest 
captain  of  all  ages,'  and  also  the  crown  of  Poland. 


The  capture  of  Warsaw  by  the 
nut  a  stop  to  further  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and 
L.  N.  once  more  turned  to  his  silent  and  sombre 
studies.  The  death  c*»d  July  18321  of  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  sometime*  called  .Va/zo/.'o/i  //.,  only  son 
of  the  first  Einj<eror,  opened  the  future  to  his  ambi- 
tious hojK-s ;  and  even  his  supporters  admit  that, 
from  this  date  forward,  his  whole  life,  speculative 
and  practical,  was  devoted  to  the  realisation  of 
what  now  Itccaine  his  *  fixed  idea;'  viz.,  that  be  was 
destined  to  be  the  sovereign  of  France.  Between 
1832  and  18*5,  he  published  several  works,  which 
not  only  kept  him  prominently  before  tin-  French 
public,  hut  evoked  a  considerable  amount  of  jtoli- 
tieal  and  intellectual  sympathy-    We  may  mention 

his  Jirrt-rir*  Polilu/ur*,  Pr<'j''t  df  t'ull*i-t>(ti))il,  Deux 

Mot*  d  M.  de  Ctuittnuhriand  *itr  In  l>urh<**  de 
Brrri  (in  vers*  ),  and  Cuhk'«1>'.  <i(Uhm  I'o'Jtiyiifg  el 
Mditairr*  Kits  la  Sui**?.  In  1830,  believing  in  the 
instability  of  the  throne  of  Louis  PhilipjH-,  and  in 
the  general  disaffection  of  the  Itonri/toiiiic,  encouraged 
also  by  the  proofs  of  vivid  attachment  to  his  person 
displayed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  democratic 
l»arty,  but,  above  all,  confiding  in  the  grandeur  of 
those  memories  which  his  name  recalled,  he,  with 
a  few  associates,  among  whom  was  the  Com  to  de 
Persigny,  since  better  known,  made  his  famous 
attempt  at  a  roup  d'SI<U  at  Straslsutrg.  It  was,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  a  ludicrous  faUure.  L.  N.  was 
takeu  prisoner  under  humiliating  circumstances,  and 
after  some  days  conveyed  to  Paris  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Ixiuis  Philippe  was  afrairl  t»  bring  a  Bona- 
I  parte  to  trial— as  iu  such  a  case  it  could  not  rely 
ujKjn  the  impartiality  of  a  French  jury  and  in  con- 
sequence shtpp-d  him  off  to  America  The  illness  of 
his  mother  soon  caused  him  to  return  to  Europe. 
He  found  her  dying  ;  two  mouth*  l  iter,  he  received 
her  last  sighs  (3d  Octol>er  18.37).  Although  the 
affair  of  Strasbourg  had  naturally  enough  caused 
many  jnople  to  doubt  the  talent*  and  particularly 
the  judgment  of  L  N„  still  Louis  Philippe,  who  was, 
jHuitically  speaking,  an  extremely  timid  monarch, 
dreaded  some  new  conspiracy,  and,  iu  consequence, 
the  French  government  demanded  of  Switzerland 
the  expulsion  of  the  obnoxious  prince  from  its 
territories,  M.  Mole  actually  enjoining  the  French 
ambassador  to  request  his  pass|  torts,  iu  case  of  a 
refusal  Switzerland  was  violently  agitated,  and  was 
almost  on  the  [Hiiiit  of  going  to  war  for  the  distin- 
guished refugee  (who  was,  iu  fact,  a  Swi.*s  citizen), 
when  the  latter  resolved  to  prevent  a  rupture  by 
leaving  his  adopted  country.  He  now  proceeded 
to  England,  ana  settled  in  Lmdon.  With  certain 
members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  be  came  to 
live  on  a  footing  of  considerable  intimacy,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  also  an  object  of 
languid  wonder  and  interest  to  the  community 
generally,  but  he  impressed  nolsxly  with  a  belief  in 
his  future  and  his  genius ;  nay,  Englishmen  erred 
bo  far  as  to  suppise  tliat  the  '  silent  man  '  was  merely 
'dull'  In  1838,  he  published  in  London  his  Jdfts 
Xapoltonunmi,  which,  read  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  are  very  significant  Europe  generally 
regarded  them  as  idle  dreams  ;  but  in  France  the 
book  went  through  numerous  editions.  In  1839, 
L.  N.  was  in  Scotland,  and  took  part  in  the  cele- 
brated Eglinton  tournament.  Next  year  (1840), 
taking  advantage  of  the  sentiment  aroused  by  the 
bringing  home  of  the  ashes  of  his  uncle  from  St 
Helena,  he  made  another  attempt  on  the  throne  of 
France  at  Boulogne.  It  was  as  grotesque  a  failure 
as  the  one  at  Strasliourg.  and  undoubtedly  provoked 
a  certain  feeling  of  contempt  for  its  author  in  the 
I  mind  of  the  general  public  Captured  on  the  shore, 
I  whdc  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  to  the  vessel 
|  that  ha«l  brought  him  from  England,  L  N.^  was 
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again  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Here  he 
composed  several  works,  A  ux  Mflimdr  CEmperrur; 
Fr<vj);icn'*  Il,»!ornpn* ;  Anahi*-  de  la  Quettion  de 
Suit**;  l:fiK>n*e  (1  M.  d' •  Lniiitirdn?  ;  and  Estinrfkin 
tin  Puu/f'r isme,  wrote  politie.il  articles  for  the  demo- 
cratic journals,  and  actually  took  part  in  editing  the 
Dictum  mi ire  de  hi  Conrrrmtion,  a  valuable  French 
encyclopedia.  After  an  imprisonment  of  more  than 
five  years,  he  made  his  escaj<e  (25th  May  1846),  by 
the  help  of  a  Dr  Conneau,  in  the  disguise  of  a  work- 
man, ami  gained  the  llelgian  frontier,  whence  he 
returne<l  to  England.  The  revolution  of  February 
(184S)  caused  hiin  to  hurry  back  to  France,  where 
he  professed  himself  devoted  to  the  viewa  of 
the  Provisional  Government ;  the  latter,  however, 
requested  him  to  leave  the  country.  This  he  pro- 
mised to  do;  but  being  elected  deputy  for  Paris  and 
three  other  departments,  he  took  his  Beat  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  1.1th  June  1848.  A  stormy 
debate  followed,  and  on  the  loth  he  resigned  hia  seat, 
and,  either  from  policy  or  patriotism,  left  France. 
Recalled  to  France  in  the  following  Septcmln*r 
by  a  quintuple  election,  he  once  more  api>earcd  in 
the  Assembly,  and  at  once,  through  the  agency  of 
his  zealous  associate*,  commenced  his  candidature 
for  the  presidency.  The  masses  were  -  rightly  or 
wrongly-  thoroughly  in  his  favour.  Out  of  seven 
and  a  half  million  ol  votes,  5,562,8.14  were  recorded 
for  Prince  L.  N. ;  General  Cavaignac,  who  wan 
nearest  to  him,  obtaining  only  1,469.166.  This  fact 
is  declared  by  the  partisans  of  the  emperor  to  l>e  an 
absolute  proof  of  his  popularity,  for  at  this  period 
he  had  neither  power  nor  money  to  force  or  bribe 
opinion.  On  the  20th  Decemljcr,  he  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  republic.  For  a  few  days, 
concord  seemed  to  be  re-established  l>ctween  the 
different  political  parties  in  the  Assembly;  but  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1849  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  struggles  l>etween  the 
president  and  his  friends  on  the  one  side,  aud  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  on  the  other— the  latter 
being  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  L.  N.  was  not  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  but  to  his  own.  The  French  expedition 
to  Italy  and  the  siege  of  Rome  were,  above  all, 
the  causes  of  violent  discussion  in  the  chambers. 
Tins  anarchic  condition  of  things,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  the  president  tenaciously  held  his  ground, 
was  summarily  put  a  stop  to  by  the  famous 
or  infamous  (for  opinions  differ)  coup  tTfktt,  2d 
Deccmlier  1851.  The  principal  actors  in  this 
midnight  deed  were  the  president  himself,  M.  de 
Moray,  M.  de  Manpas,  and  General  St  A  maud. 
The  circumstances  that  marked  it  were  of  necessity 
odious,  and  even  atrocious  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  has  engendered  in  the 
mind  of  Europe  a  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  L.  N., 
which  it  is  not  likely  will  ever  be  wholly  removed. 
His  success  was  certainly  magnificent,  but  the  cost 
has  also  been  enormous.  The  feeble  attempts  at 
an  armed  resistance  in  Paris  were  put  down  by 
the  military,  who  were  favourable  to  the  president, 
and  under  the  command  of  his  accomplice*.  A 
rigorous  system  of  repression  was  put  in  force  both 
in  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  and  the  deport- 
ation to  Cayenne  and  Algeria  became  painfully 
familiar  to  the  European  public.  France,  as  a  whole, 
howev>r,  whether  weaned  of  the  incompetent 
democrats,  or  (as  Kinglako  supposes)  'cowed'  by 
the  terrible  audacity  of  the  president,  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  his  act ;  for  when  the  vote  was  taken 
upon  it  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  the  same  month, 
he  was  rc-ebeted  president  for  ten  years,  with  all 
the  jtowers  he  demanded,  by  more  than  7,000,000 
suffrages.    His  enemies  affirm  they 


by  terrorism,  and  of  course  the  same  value  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this  as  on  the  previous  expression 
of  national  confidence.  L.  N.  was  now  emperor  in 
fact;  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  name.  This 
was  assumed  exactly  a  year  after  the  coup  d'ttat, 
in  accordance,  as  it  appeared,  with  the  actual  wish 
of  the  people.  The  principal  political  events  of  his 
reign  since  then  have  Ijceu  the  conspiracies  aeaiust 
him  (185.31,  the  attempts  at  assassination  (by  I  Wori, 
1855,  and  Orsini,  1858),  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
and  the  Crimean  war  (1854— 1856),  and  stdl  more 
recently  the  Franco- Italian  war  (185ft),  in  which 
the  French  and  Sardinians  wrested  ljombardy  from 
Austria,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  republic 
(186.1).  On  the  .10th  January  18.W,  the  emperor 
married  Eugenie  Marie,  Countess  of  Moutigo,  a 
Sjianish  lady  of  distinguished  beauty  ;  from  this 
union  has  sprung  one  child,  the  prince  imperial, 
born  16th  March  1856.  Different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  rfiyhne  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  apologists  of  the  emjieror  can,  however,  point 
to  the  immense  strides  which  French  trade  has 
j  made  under  his  rule;  to  the  enlightened  principles 
of  commercial  intercourse  which  he  has  adopted,  in 
I  spite  of  the  ignorance  of  his  subjects ;  to  the  vast 
1  extension  of  railways,  the  magnificence  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  the  uniform  desire  which  he  has  shewn 
to  ascertain  and  carry  out  the  real  wishes  of  the 
French  people. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  King  of  the  French,  born 
at  Paris,  6th  OetoWr  177.1,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  Duke  of  Valots, 
aud  afterwards  that  of  Duke  of  Chartres.  Hia 
education  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Genlia.  He  entered  the  National 
Guard,  and  l>ccaine  a  member  of  the  4  'lub  of  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,  afterwards  that  of  the  Jacobins. 
Along  with  his  father,  he  renounced  his  titl.-s,  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  Egalite.  He  shewed  both 
courage  and  capacity  in  the  war ;  but  his  situation 
l>ecame  very  dangerous  after  the  unsuccessful  battle 
of  Neerwindcn,  in  which  he  commanded  the  centre. 
He  was  included  in  the  order  for  arrest  issued 
against  Dumomie/.,  and  on  the  4th  April  1793 
escajKHl  along  with  him  into  the  Austrian  territory. 
He  sought  in  Switzerland  a  place  of  security  for  his 
sister  Adelaide,  wandered  about  amongst  the  moun- 
tains for  fuur  months,  and  accepted  a  situation  as 
teacher  of  geography  and  mathematics  in  a  school 
at  Heichenau,  near  Chur,  assuming  the  name  of 
Chabaud-Latour.  He  afterwards  wandered  for  some 
time  in  the  north  of  Eurojw,  and  then  went  to 
North  America.  In  1800,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Twickenham,  near  London,  with  his  two  younger 
brothers,  both  of  whom  soon  after  died.  In  1809, 
he  married  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  L 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
trust by  I/ouis  XVII I.  After  the  second  Restoration, 
he  recovered  his  great  estates,  which  the  imixrial 
government  had  sequestrated.  Disliked  Jiy  the  court, 
he  was  very  jmpular  in  Paris.  He  kept  aloof,  how- 
ever, from  political  intrigues  ;  and  the  three  bloody 
days  of  the  revolution  of  1830  were  nearly  over  ere 
he  was  brought  forward,  the  banker,  Laffittv,  pro- 
posing in  the  provisional  committee  his  appointment 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  the  acceptance  of  a  constitutional 
throne,  9th  August  1830.  He  defended  his  conduct 
towards  tho  elder  Bourbons  by  protesting  that  he 
acted  for  the  welfare  of  France.  He  cultivated 
peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers,  sought  to 
strengthen  his  throne  by  gaining  the  8Up|<ort  of  the 
middle  claasi-s,  and  repressed  all  the  extreme  parties 
by  what  became  known  as  the  JusUmilieu  (q.  v.) 
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rolnr.  The  extreme  democrats  bated  him,  and 
frwjnmt  attempts  wore  made  on  his  life,  by  itijhital 
™'di*>*  and  otherwise.  The  country  pi-os|k>red 
Fs  i  r  his  government,  but  a  demand  for  reform  in 
Al  electoral  system  became  loud  and  general,  and 
wis  unwis  -ly  opposed  by  the  king  and  the  Guizot 
i  j.  v  ministry  ;  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  former 
in  tie  matter  of  the  marriages  of  the  queen  of 
Spain  and  her  sister,  manifesting  a  disregard  of 
every  consideration  but  the  interests  of  his  own 
fimiiy,  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation 
tbMnch'-nt  Eurofic.  The  French  nation  became 
mm  a  excited;  "reform  banquets'  l>egan  to  be 
Wii;  the  government  attempted  to  prevent  them 
\<\  force  ;  insiirrectionary  movements  ensu 
rtnvt.1  <>f  Paris  on  22d  February  1 848;  and  the 
'Citizen  King*  saw  with  alarm  that  the  National 
Ocanl  o>uld  not  be  expected  to  support  him.  On 
24th  February,  be  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grand- 
**,  the  Count  de  Paris;  but  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  refused  to  acknowledge  the  l>oy  as  king. 
L  r.,  deserted  by  his  courtiers,  fled  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy  along  with  his  queen,  concealed  himself 
for  *ome  <lays.  and  at  length  found  opportunity  of 
eaMping  in  a  British  steam-boat  to  Newbaven  under 
tbe  iwn-  of  Mr  Smith.  The  brief  remainder  of  bis 
lit  was  s[<nt  in  England.  He  died  at  Claremont, 
26di  August  1S50. 

LOUIS  D  OR  (i.  e..  GMrn  IxtuL,),  a  gold  coin 
which  was  introduced  into  France  in  164 1,  and  con- 
1  to  be  coined  till  1795.    It  was  introduced  in 


ooawqnence  of  tbe  prevalent  custom  of  clipping  and 
otht-rwise  defacing  the  then  coins  of  the  realm,  from 
wLi<h  malpractices  it  was  thought  to  Iks  in  some 
ttfifiire  secured  by  its  lxirder.  The  old  coins  were 
oiled  in.  Tbe  louis-d'or  rang»-d  in  value  from  about 
Ik  Id.  to  18*  9J<i.  sterling.  Some  louis-d'ors 
*]*-cial  names,  chiefly  derive*!  from  the  figure 
eiLi'iud  on  the  obverse  side. — In  some  parts  of 
GrfTcxnr,  the  larger  gold  pieces,  of  five  thalers  or 
thereby,  are  often  popularly  calle<l  louis-ifor,  and 
tLt  name  is  also  occasionally  applied  to  the  French 
M;y-i»/n  or  20-franc  piece, 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
Attrrica.  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Texas,  It 
»  2<0  mdes  from  east  to  west,  and  200  from  north 
to  south,  having  an  area  of  41,255  square  miles, 
or  26,4o.'{,200  acres.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
MiiSL-*ii>i>i  -which  has  a  course  of  S00  miles  in  this 
rt*te,  .uid  whose  delta  traverses  its  southern  half — 
Bed  ILiver  and  the  Washita,  and  their  branches, 
Tte  principal  towns  are  New  Orleans,  and  Baton 
E'j'i..T.  the  capital,  on  the  Mississippi.  The  coast- 
lint-,  a  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ii  1256  miles  in  length.  The  surfer*  is  flat,  rising 
d >where  mure  than  200  feet,  and  of  alluvial  forma- 
tv>n.  A  large  jtortion  of  the  state  is  below  the 
hi^h  water  level  of  the  rivers,  and  is  protected  by 
dikes,  called  tofts,  from  inundations.  The  land 
ii  pcueraily  of  great  richness,  producing  sugar- 
case,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  oranges,  bananas, 
fipj,  peaches,  Ac.  In  the  forests  are  several  kinds 
<.<  oak.  hickory,  locust,  sassafras,  mulberrj',  &.e.  The 
lUu  has  produced  in  a  year  300,000,000  lbs.  of 
IBjpr,  368,000  bales  of  cotton.  10,000,000  bushels  of 
toaiie.  The  commerce  of  the  state  through  New 
Orli-.ius  is  very  extensive.  There  are  6  colleges, 
143  academies,  664  publk  schools,  307  churches, 
55  periodicals,  10  put  die  libraries.  L.  was  settled 
by  the  French  in  1609;  in  1716,  it  was  granted  to 
Joha  Law,  who  based  upon  bis  grant  the  famous 
Mi«i<sippi  Comj«ny ;  ceiled  to  Spain  in  1762 ; 
ft-evtied  to  Napoleon  I.  in  1800;  purchased  in 
1803  ly  tbe  United  States,  for  15,000,000  dollars, 


ami  admitted  as  a  state  in  1812.  Invaded  by  the 
British  troops  in  1814,  under  General  1'ackenham, 
New  Orleans  was  successfully  defended  l»v  General 
Jackson.  The  population,  largely  of  French  descent, 
Bailed  Creoles,  was  in  I860,  free,  376,280;  slave, 
333,010—  total,  709,290. 

LOU'ISVILLE,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  130 
miles  below  Cincinnati  It  is  handsomely  built, 
with  broad  streets,  on  a  level  plain.  Main 
Street  is  three  miles  long.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Ohio,  and  by  artesian  wells, 
one  of  which  has  a  depth  of  2086  feet,  a  three  - 
:  inch  bore,  and  supplies  330,000  gallons  of  water 
J  in  24  hours,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  170  feet. 
The  court- bouse  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  There 
is  a  fine  custom-bouse,  jail,  marine  asylums,  8 
I  orphan  asylums,  60  churches,  2  synagogues,  5 
daily,  and  12  weekly  papers,  8  pork-packing  estab- 
lishments,  employing  1200  men,  large  hemp  and 
tobacco  factories,  and  a  commerce  of  KKi.OOO.OOO 
dollars  per  annum.  Steamers  pass  over  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  at  high  water,  but  at  other  times  pass 
through  a  canal  and  locks.  Pop.  in  1860,  69,740. — 
It  was  named  I*  (1780)  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  whose  troops  were  then  assisting  the 
Americans  in  the  war  of  independence. 

LOUSE  (Ptdiculu*),  a  genus  of  insects,  the 
of  a  very  numerous  family,  which  forms  the  ord 
ParaMtn  or  Anojtfttra.  The  body  is  flattened, 
almost  transparent ;  the  segments  both  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  very  distinct  ;  the  mouth  is  small  and 
tubular,  enclosing  a  sucker ;  there  ore  no  wings ; 
the  legs  ore  short,  and  ore  terminated  by  a  claw 
adapted  for  taking  bold  of  hairs  or  feathers.  The 
eyes  are  simple,  one  or  two  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  All  the  secies  are  small,  and  live  parasitic- 
ally,  on  human  beings,  terrestrial  mammalia,  and 
birds.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  hairs  or  feathers,  to 


Louse: 

A,  louse,  msirnlflrt;  B,  lotwc,  n»tural  sixe ;  C.  one  of  the  legn, 
" ;  D,  rgK»,  mairnlncd  ;  E,  egg*,  natural  size. 


which  they  attach  them  by  a  glutinous  substance  ; 
and  they  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
young  cast  their  skin  several  times  before  they 
reach  their  maturity,  which  in  the  l>est  known 
species  is  said  to  be  about  eighteen  days  after 
they  are  hatched,  but,  from  the  first,  they  are  very 
similar  to  their  jiarents.  Animals  of  different  kinds 
are  infested  by  different  species  of  L.  peculiar  to 
them ;  those  which  are  found  on  birds  exhibiting 
characters  considerably  different  from  those  ot 
man  and  mammals.  The  same  species  is  rarely 
found  on  different  species  of  animals,  unless  very 
nearly  allied ;  but  some  animals  have  more  than 
one  of  these  parasites.  Three  infest  the  human 
race  :  one  confined  to  the  head,  the  Common  L. 
(P.  capitis)  ;  another,  the  Body  L.  (P.  vesftmrnti  $, 
corporis),  very  similar  to  it,  but  of  a  larger  size ;  a 
third,  the  Crab  L.  (Pfdhirius  pubis),  sometimes 
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found  in  the  eyebrows,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  pubic  region,  and  chiefly  in  persons  of  licentious 
habit* ;  Jiav ins;  the  l<ody  broader,  and  other  char- 
acters considerably  different  from  the  other  two. 
The  common  or  head  I*.  is  a  very  common  parasite. 
The  symptoms  which  the  bites  of  these  insects  pro- 
duce are  a  troublesome  itching,  and  a  more  or 
less  uppuivut  eruption  upon  the  scalp,  the  eruption 
being  usually  aeeompinied  by  small  incrustations  of 
blood  pi-ndur  cd  by  scratching  off  the  epidermis.  On 
examining  the  head,  in  addition  to  the  insects, 
numerous  c^gs  called  niU  are  found,  which  are  of  a 
pyriform  shape,  and  adhere  firmlv  to  the  hairs.  In 
six  day*,  the  voting  esca[»e  from  tlie  egg  ;  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  days,  these  are  again  ready  to  lay 
eggs;  and  the  female  lays  fifty  eggs  in  all  ;  so  that 
the  rapid  augmentation  of  these  insects  is  easily 
accounted  for.  When  only  a  few  liee  are  prescut, 
they  m,»y  be  removed  by  careful  combing,  or  may  be  ! 
killed  by  tin;  free  application  of  oil  or  pomatum  to 
the  head  ;  but  when  they  are  abundant,  the  scalp 
should  In?  sprinkled  with  the  Persian  insect-j>owder 
(Pyr>  lit  unit  atwaxtunt),  which,  according  tokuehen- 
lneister.  soon  kills  them,  or  rubbed  with  white 
precipitate  ointment,  which  is  the  moat  common 
remedy  in  this  country. 

The  body  L.  causes  most  irritation  on  those  parts 
of  the  skin  which  correspond  with  the  folds  and 
Beams  of  the  clothing  about  the  neck  and  round  the 
waist  where  the  clothes  are  fastened  to  the  body. 
The  irritation  is  of  the  same  character  aa  that 
caused  by  the  preceding  species,  aud  the  treatment  i 
is  similar.  It  is  said  that  the  clothes  may  be  | 
mritied  by  burying  them  in  hay  for  several  weeks, 
ut  the  safer  plan  is  to  destroy  them.  The  irritation 
caused  by  the  crab  L.  is  greater  than  that  caused  by 
the  other  s|<eciee.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  one  or 
two  applications  of  an  essential  oil  (oil  of  rosemary, 
for  example),  or  of  white  precipitate  ointment 

Whether  the  Pedindu*  tubrtcentiuin,  or  L.  occur- 
ring in  the  Louxij  dtwn**,  is  or  is  not  a  distinct 
species,  is  still  an  open  question.  Indeed,  the 
fabulous  element  enters  bo  largely  into  most  of  i 
the  recorded  cases  of  this  disease  as,  for  example, 
when  A  mat  us  Lusitanus  relates  that  tM'o  slaves  j 
were  incessantly  employed  in  conveying  to  the  sea 
in  basket*  the  lice  which  apj>earcd  on  the  lwdy  of 
their  master  that  the  question  is  of  comparatively 
little  imjiortanoe. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  with 
re  Kan  1  to  the  lice  infesting  human  beinKs,  it  being 
alleged,  by  those  who  desire  to  establish  Un- 
essential diversity  of  certain  races,  and  jwirticularly 
by  Americans  anxious  to  make  out  the  widest 
possible  difference  between  the  European  race  and 
negroes,  that  the  lice  found  on  different  races 
are  specifically  different.  The  subject  has  been 
examined  with  great  care  by  Mr  Murray  of  Con- 
land,  and  with  evident  impartiality ;  the  result 
being,  as  appears  from  his  paj>er  in  the  Trang- 
ac'Ums  »f  (h-  Hoi/hI  Socl'tg  of  Edinburgh,  1H60  ■ 
1861.  that  the  differences  among  these  parasites 
are  like  those  among  the  races  of  men  themselves, 
easily  observed,  but  not  certainly  specific. 

LOUTII,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinstcr,  in  Ireland,  bounded  N.  by  Armagh  and 
by  the  Lough  of  Carliugfonl,  E.  by  the  English 
Channel.  S.  by  the  Bovne  and  the  county  of  Meath, 
and  W.  by  Meath  and  Monaghan.  Pop.  (1861) 
75,140,  of  whom  69,100  were  Koman  Catholics. 
490S  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
rest  Protectants  of  other  denominations.  Its  total 
area  is  315  square  miles,  or  201, 4114  acres.  The 
surface  is  Hat,  with  the  exception  of  the  lofty  range 
on  the  north,  which  stretches  east  an<l  west,  and 
terminates,  at  a  height  of  1933  feet,  in  Carliugfonl 


Mountain,  overlooking  the  bay  of  that  name.  This 
range  consists  of  a  granite  nucleus,  supporting 
limestone  and  clay-slate  on  its  flank h.  The  soil 
of  the  level  districts  is  extremely  fertile,  and  emi- 
nently suited  for  wheat-crops.  The  total  acreage 
under  crop  in  1S62  was  10*1,998.  The  cattle  in 
the  same  year  numbered  29.648 ;  sheep.  4o,805  ; 
pigs,  13,466.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Itoyne  (its 
ijoundary  on  the  south),  the  Fane,  the  Clyde,  and 
the  Dundalk  Piver.  The  chief  towns  are  Drogheda, 
Duudalk,  and  Anlee.  The  chief  occupations  are 
agricultural.  L  anciently  formed  |>ortion  of  the 
territory  of  Oriel  or  Or-gial,  but  was  occupied  by 
De  Courcy,  and  formed  into  a  county  by  King 
John  in  1210.  It  was  early  apj>ortioned  among 
the  military  adventurers  who  accompanied  De 
Courcy  and  De  Lacy  ;  but  most  of  these  original 
settlers  have  been  displaced  by  later  confiscations 
and  api«»rtionments  of  territory,  especially  after 
1041   and  1690.     It  aliounds  with  Celtic  anti- 

?uities,  some  of  which,  in  the  ueighlM>urhood  of 
)uitdalk,  are  of  great  interest  The  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  are  very  striking.  There  are  two  round 
towers,  at  Monaster-boyce  and  at  Dromiskin.  Ak 
Mellifont  are  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  abbey.  In 
Drogheda,  several  ruined  abbeys  are  still  visible, 
as  also  at  Louth  and  Carliugfonl.  But  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  in  L. 
are  the  celebrated  sculptured  crosses  of  Monaster- 
l>oyce,  of  which  the  larger  is  18  feet  in  height  The 
county  of  L.  returns  two  members  to  the  irui*jrial 
I»rliament 

LOUTH,  a  large  market-town  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  25 
mill*  east- north  east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on 
the  Ludd.  It  contains  a  recently  erected  mansion 
house,  with  a  court-house  anil  assembly- room  ;  a 
Ix-autiful  parish  church  of  the  latter  jiart  of  the 
14th  c,  with  a  rich  octangular  spire  300  feet  in 
height ;  and  a  grammar-school,  with  an  endowed 
annual  income  of  i'620  a  year.  Iron  foundries, 
tanneries,  oil  cake  mills,  and  carpet  factories  are 
in  o|teratiou.  By  means  of  the  canal,  extending 
lietwecn  L.  and  Tetney  Haven  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Humber,  considerable  traflio  in  corn  aud  coal 
is  earned  on.    Pop.  (1861)  10,560. 

LOUVAIX  (Ger.  Loavn,  Flemish,  Lmveri),  a 
city  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  on 
the  Dyle,  16  miles  east-north-east  of  Bnissels.  It 
is  of  considerable  extent  but  great  part  of  the 
ground  is  occupied  with  fields  aud  gardeus.  Pop. 
30,765.  It  was  at  one  time  much  larger.  During 
the  14th  c,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Brabant,  it  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
4000  cloth  manufactories.  The  citizens,  however, 
endeavouring,  »n  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c,  to 
assert  their  indejtendenee,  aloug  with  those  of  other 
towns  of  Flanders,  were  defeated  ;  and  many  of  the 
weavers  from  whose  industry  the  city  hail  in  a  great 
measure  derived  its  wealth  aud  importance,  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  thus  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  prosperity  of  that  country.  L.  has  never 
n«overed  from  the  blow  which  it  then  received. 
It  is  not  uow  a  place  of  much  manufacturing  or 
commercial  activity,  but  has  very  largo  breweries, 
and  some  toWco  and  lace  manufactories,  &c.  Tho 
university,  founded  in  1426  by  Duke  John  of 
Brabant,  was,  in  the  16th  c,  regarded  as  the  greatest 
in  EurojK?,  particularly  excelling  in  the  department 
of  Unman  Catholic  theology.  It  hail  more  than 
0000  students.  It  was  suppressed  for  some  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  French  devolution,  but  restored 
by  the  Dutch  government  in  1817.  The  state 
relinquished  it  again  in  1 834,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  restored  it  at  their  own  exj>ense  in  1835. 
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It  has  a  large  library  and  a  l>otanie  garden.  The 
students  in  1850  amounted  to  6P2. 

LOUVIERS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Euro,  on 
the  navigable  river  Eure,  GO  miles  north-west  of 
Pari*.  It  has  a  cathedral,  ami  celebrated  cloth- 
nianufaetures,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  between 
three  and  four  million  francs.    Pop.  ll),G00. 

LOU  Vol  9,  Francois  Michel  Leteli.ier, 
Marqt  is  uk,  the  war-minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  K»m  in  Paris,  18th  January  1M1.  His  father 
was  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  war 
department,  and  purchased  for  him  the  reversion 
nf  this  office.  L.  displayed  great  administrative 
ability  ;  hut  his  desire  of  power  was  insatiable, 
and  he  was  willing  to  involve  the  whole  world 
in  tin-  horrors  of  war,  that  he  himself  might  be 
indispensable  to  the  king.  His  war-policy  was 
also  ruthless.  He  caused  the  Palatinate  to  be 
wasted  by  (ire  and  sword  in  Ki74.  For  some  time, 
he  was,  after  the  king  himself,  the  most  power- 
ful man  m  France.  After  the  death  of  Gilbert, 
financial  affairs  came  under  his  control,  and  the 
system  of  extortion  and  borrowing  which  he  pursued 
was  am";igst  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  He 
partially  lost  favour  with  the  king  by  counselling 
him  against  the  marriage  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  :  hut  afterwards  instigate!  the  i>erseeution  of 
the  Protestants,  ami  involved  France  in  the  long 
war  with  the  German  empire,  1G88  1(507.  In  lGS'J. 
with  ti  e  alleged  view  of  securing  the  coutines  of 
the  kingdom,  he  again  caused  the  Palatinate  to  be 
de»olat--d.  Madame  de  Maintenon  directed  the 
attention  of  the  king  to  these  atrocities,  who  there- 
Uj«»n  forbade  the  burning  of  Treves  ;  but  L.  declared 
that,  to  nave  trouble  to  the  king's  conscience,  he  had 
already  issued  orders  for  reducing  that  city  to  ashes. 
The  king,  upon  hearing  this  reply,  seized  the  tongs 
from  the  chimney,  anil  would  have  struck  his 
minister  with  that  ready  weajxui,  if  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  not  stepped  lietween.  .Such  scenes 
were  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  the  health  of 
the  vain  and  ambitious  minister  gave  way.  He  died 
suddenly.  Kith  July  1691.  Louis  is  said  to  have 
rejoiced  at  his  death.— The  first  two  volumes  of  an 
ela>>orate  history  of  L's  administration,  from  original 
documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Depot  de  la  (Juerre, 
bjCunille  RoniWft.  appeared  in  lMig  (Paris,  Diilier). 

LOUVRE  (Fr.  Fouvert,  the  opening),  an  orna- 
mental ojieuing  of  a  turret  shajie,  placed  on  the 

roof,  to  allow  the  smoke 
or  foul  air  to  escape 
from  large  apartments, 
such  as  halls,  kitchens, 
&c.  These  were  jwir- 
ticularly  required  in 
ancient  times,  when  the 
fire  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and 
there  was  no  chimney 
to  carry  off  the  smoke. 
They  are  frequently 
used  as  ornament* 
where  not  required  for 
use,  and  are  then  glazed 
and  made  into  I-anterns 
(q.  v.).  The  sides  of 
the  louvre  were  lined 
with  horizontal  over- 
lapjKMl  lioarding,  with 
a  space  lietween  the 
lioards,  which  let  out 
the  smoke  without 
admitting  the  rain.  Hence,  this  sort  of  hoarding, 
frequently  used  for  the  windows  of  bell-towers,  &c., 
acquire  1  the  name  of  louvre  boanling. 


LO'VAGE  (lAawtticum),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  ('mMlifrrte,  allied  to  Angela,  the 
fruit  elliptical,  each  carj>el  with  live  sharp  somewliat 
winged  ribs,  and  many  vittre  in  the  interstice*. — 
Common  L  (L.  officinal?,  or  L.  Lrri*'icum)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  tcrnate  decom- 
pound leaves,  ami  obovate-wedge-shaped  leaflets. 
It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  notwith- 
standing it*  strong  ami  peculiar  odour,  is  used  as  a 
salad  plant  Its  roots  and  seeds  are  aromatic,  acrid, 
and  stimulant,  ami  are  used  to  cure  flatulency  and 
to  excite  perspiration.  A  liqueur  called  Loiwje  is 
made  from  them.— Very  similar  in  ap|>earance  and 
qualities  is  the  only  British  species,  Scottish  L. 
(L.  Smti-um),  a  native  of  the  sea-coasts  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  eaten,  hoth  raw 
and  boiled,  by  the  Shetlanders.  The  flavour  is 
aromatic,  but  acrid,  and  very  nauseous  to  many 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it. 

LOVA'T,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  Witebsk 
marches,  and  flows  through  the  governments  of 
Pskov  and  Novgorod  into  Lake  1  linen.  Its  total 
length  is  g<>7  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  barges  of 
fifty  tons  as  far  tin  as  Kholm,  more  than  eighty 
miles  from  its  mouth. 


Louvre. 


LOVAT,  Simon  Frasf.r,  Lord,  was  bora  about 
the  year  lti7<*>,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Fraser,  fourth  son  of  Hugh,  ninth  Lord  L  .vat.  Hia 
mother  was  Sybdla,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
MacleocU.  The  Erasers,  a  family  of  Norman  origin, 
had  obtained  Highland  territories,  in  the  county 
of  Inverness,  in  the  13th  c.,  and  hid  established 
themselves  as  the  |»atriarchal  chiefs  of  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  within  these  territories,  rather  than 
as  landlords,  iu  the  feudal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  lirst  settler- or,  more  probably,  the  first  who 
gained  renown  was  named  Simon,  and  hence  his 
descendants  were  called  sons  of  Simon,  or  M'Shime, 
The  descendant  here  commemorated  had  little  hope 
of  succeeding  to  the  estates  and  honours,  until  the 
pfoepect  opened  to  him  under  a  settlement  by  his 
cousin.  Lord  Ixivat    The  succession  was  not  indis- 

Kitable,  hut  until  a  much  later  period  in  the 
ighlands,  influence  with  the  clan  often  sum-rseded 
direct  hereditary  descent  Simon  at  an  early  l»eriod 
gained  their  hearts.  His  tirst  adventure  was  an 
effort  to  get  forcible  jKwsession  of  the  young  sister 
of  the  late  lord,  who  had  more  legal  claims,  as 
heiress  to  the  Eraser  estates.  Baffled  in  this,  he, 
for  a  reason  which  has  delicti  all  attempts  to 
discover,  seized  on  the  widow  of  the  late  lord,  a 
lady  of  the  Athole  family,  and  compelled  her  to 
marry  him.  As  this  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  an 
offence  to  a  powerful  family,  Simon  could  only 
protect  himself  from  punishment  by  force,  and  thus 
he  kept  up  a  jietty  rebellion  for  some  years.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  when  his  opj<onents 
became  allqiowerful,  ho  fled  to  the  continent  He 
was  at  the  Itottoin  of  the  affair  called  the  Queens- 
fierry  Plot  in  1703,  in  which  he  professed  to  reveal 
the  policy  of  the  exiled  court,  and  a  plan  for  a  rising 
in  their  "favour  among  the  Highlanders.  On  the 
discovery  that  he  had  hoaxed  Queensberry  and 
other  statesmen,  and  was  plnying  a  deep  game  of 
his  own,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  France.  Of 
the  method  of  his  existence  there  during  twelve 
years,  then-  are  only  mysterious  rumours,  by  oue  of 
which  he  was  reputed  to  have  taken  orders  as  a 
Romish  priest  He  had  been  outlawed  for  hia 
outrages,  and  another  enjoyed  his  estates  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  ;  but  he  was  still  the  darling  of 
his  clan,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1715,  they  sent  a  sort  of  ambassador  to  bring 
him  over.  What  followed  is  remarkable,  as  shewing 
that  the  Highlanders  were  led  by  the  politics  of 


LOVE-APPLE-LOWTII. 


their  chiefs,  not  hy  their  own  prepossessions.  The 
holder  of  the  estates  having  joined  the  insurrection, 
Simon  found  it  his  interest  to  take  the  government 
side.  His  clan  at  once  left  the  insurgents  ;  and  for 
this  good  service  he  was  invested  with  the  estates, 
not  only  by  the  votes  of  his  clan,  hut  hy  the  law. 
His  life,  for  the  ensuing  thirty  years,  was  active 
with  local  intrigues  calculated  to  strengthen  his 
influence.  In  the  insurrection  of  1745,  he  tried  to 
play  a  double  game — sending  forth  his  elan,  under 
the  command  of  his  son,  to  tight  for  the  Pretender, 
and  deeply  plotting  for  that  cause,  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  he  a  loyal  subject  He  was  a  special 
object  of  the  vengeance  of  the  government,  and 
after  a  trial  by  his  peers,  was  beheaded  on  the  9th 
of  April  1747.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  type  of 
that  class  of  Highland  chiefs  who  professed  to  be 
led  by  policy  as  sovereigns,  rather  than  hy  the  laws 
of  the  country  or  its  social  system,  and  who  were 
ashamed  of  no  turpitude,  fraud,  or  violence,  if  it 
tended  to  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves  and 
their  clans. 

LOVE-APPLE.    See  Tomato. 

LOVE-BIRD  (Ptittacula),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
parrot  family  \P*l(hicid<r),  a  group  of  beautiful  and 
very  small  species,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  of  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  receive 
their  name  from  the  affection  which  they  manifest 
to  wan  Is  one  another,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  in 
a  cage.  An  Australian  sj>ecies,  about  the  size  of  a 
sparrow,  is  now  common  as  a  cagc-bitd  in  Britain. 
They  are  lively  birds,  and  fond  of  being  caressed. 
They  feed  on  the  seeds,  kc,  on  which  canaries  art- 
fed,  and  are  very  fond  of  chick  weed  and  other 
plauts,  with  seeds  ri|>e  or  nearly  so. — Anatomically, 1 
this  genus  is  remarkable  in  the  parrot  tribe  for ' 
having  no  J'urcula  (merrythought  bone). 

LO V E-  FEASTS.    See  Aoai-.k. 

LO'VICZ,  an  ancient  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Bzura,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  45  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Warsaw,  is  mentioned  in  history  as 
early  as  1136.  About  1. 155,  it  U-eame  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  primates  of  Poland.  It  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  political  revolutions  of 
the  country.  Pop.  5825.  Six  fairs  are  held  here 
annually. 

LOWE,  Sin  nrosox,  was  born  at  Gal  way, 
28th  July  1760.  His  childhood  was  sjM>nt  iu  the 
West  Indies,  where  his  father  held  u  military 
appointment.  L  returned  to  England  when  in  his 
twelfth  year.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  served 
for  some  time  in  Corsica,  subsequently  at  Lisbon 
and  in  Minorca.  On  the  renewal  of  the  French 
war,  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  ap[M»iuted 
to  the  chief  military  command  in  tho  island  of 
Capri.  He  was  here  unsuccessful,  being  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  French,  J  6th  OctoW  1808.  He 
served  for  some  time  in  the  north  of  Europo,  and  in 
Germany  under  BlUcher.  On  the  2.1d  August  1815, 
he  was  appointed  p>vernor  of  St  Helena^  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Previous  to  leaving 
England,  he  married,  in  January  1816,  Susan, 
widow  of  Colonel  William  Johnson.  He  arrived 
in  St  Helena  on  14th  April  1816,  Napoleon  having 
been  landed  there  on  the  17th  October  of  the 

Srcvious  year.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  situa- 
on  in  which  the  adequate  discharge  of  a  public 
duty  more  surely  involved  a  heavy  amount  of 
>rivate  care  and  public  obloquy  than  that  which 
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»nd  fallen  to  Lowe.     Had  he  for 


captive  had  it  in  his  power  to  give.  Even  were  it 
true  that  he  exercised  a  needless  severity  in  guard- 
ing Napoleon,  this  might  readily  be  excused  when 
we  consider  how  often  it  must  have  been  utterly* 
impossible  for  him  to  know  what  was  unnecessary 
and  what  was  not,  and  of  how  little  consequence 
was  the  convenience  of  one  man,  who  had  already 
broken  his  juirole,  compared  with  the  security  of 
the  whole  world.  On  the  death  of  Bonaparte,  L. 
returned  to  England,  where  his  eminent  services 
met  with  a  very  ungrateful  return.  In  1825,  he 
was  appointed  military  commander  in  Ceylon,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  England,  in  order  to  refute 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  O'Mearo  and 
others.  He  died  at  London  in  very  jioor  circum- 
stances, in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  10th  January 
1844. 

LOWELL,  James  Rvssf.ix,  an  American  poet, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  and  took  his  degree  there. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  legal  studies,  but 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  practised.  In  1SJ1,  ho 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and  his 
Lejrml  <>/ BritUi  11  ij  appeared  in  1844.  In  184.5,  he 
published  a  prose  work  entitled  Cottrtn-mtLm*  on 
four  of  the.  Oil  Por-f*.  His  best  works  are  :  A  FaUe 
for  Critic*,  in  which  the  American  writers  are 
passed  in  review,  and  The  tti>/low  Pupert,  a  collec- 
tion of  i>olitical  j>oems,  rary  with  Yankee  humour 
and  dialect.  A  second  series,  full  of  '  Cnion'  senti- 
ments, was  published  in  1862.  His  works  areknowu 
in  England,  where  they  have  been  republished. 

LO  WELL,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  Merriiuac  River,  25  miles 
north-west  of  Boston.  Here  the  Pawtuckct  Falls, 
of  30  feet,  afford  water-power  for  the  factories 
which  have  given  to  this  town  the  name  of  the 
'  Manchester  of  America.'  The  canal  is  owned  by  a 
company,  which  erected  extensive  machine-shops, 
and  has  built  the  factories  for  eleven  'corporations,' 
manufacturingeotton  goods,  prints,  woollens,  carpets, 
&c,  consuming  25,000,000  It**,  of  cotton  per  annum. 
L.  was  jncoqiorated  iu  1826.  The  operatives  were 
for  years  gathered  from  the  rural  districts  fifty  or  a 
hundred  mdes  round,  and  lived  iu  boarding-houses 
built  and  owned  by  the  corjiorations,  and  kept 
under  strict  management  Foreign  emigration  has 
brought  a  large  resident  manufacturing  population. 
L  h.us  several  banks,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
literary  institutions,  about  thirty  churches,  and 
extensive  educational  establishments.  Pop.  in  1860, 
36,827. 

LO' WESTO  FT,  a  scaj*>rt  and  bathing- place,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  situate" I  on  a  height  sloping 
gradually  to  the  sea,  25  miles  south-east  of  Norwich. 
There  are  here  two  light-houses,  one  on  the  height 
or  cl iff,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  a 
lower  locality.  A  profitable  fishery  is  carried  on  : 
soles,  mackerel,  ami  herrings  being  caught  iu  groat 
numbers.  Tho  harbour  of  L  is  spacious.  Hopes 
and  twine  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1861)  10,663. 
L  is  the  most  easterly  town  of  England. 

LOWTH,  Kor.RBT,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  the  Rev.  William  I/iwth,  rector  of  Btmton,  in 
Hampshire,  was  born  NovemWr  27,  1710.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  whence,  with  a  reim- 
tition  both  as  a  scholar  and  poet,  he  passed  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  iu  1730.  Here  he  continued  to 
distinguish  himself,  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1737, 


relaxed  the  necessary  vigilance,  his  own  impeach 
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hour  :  and  only  four  years  after,  was  ap|K»intcd  professor  of 


ment  and  another  European  war  mi 


j  own  impeach-   poetry.    In  1750,  Bishun  Hoadley  conferred  on  him 
light  have  been  1  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  and  in  1753,  the 
the  consequence.    On  the  other  hand,  the  due 
exercise  of  this  vigilance  entailed  upon  him  every 
kind  of  annoyance  which  tho  peevish  and  irritable 


rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  Hampshire.  During 
the  same  year,  he  published  in  Latin  his  excel- 
lent Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (De  Sacra  Poe*i 
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Hrhrtrorum  Preelection**  Aendfrnicr),  It  was  greatly 
admired  both  in  England  ami  on  the  continent, 
where  the  celebrated  Michaclis  republished  it  with 
notes  and  emendations.  These  were  incor]>orated 
by  K  himself  in  a  second  edition,  170."*.  A  new 
edition  was  published  by  RosenmlUler  I  Lei  p.  1815). 
In  1754,  L.  received  from  the  university  of  Oxford 
the  decree  of  D.I).,  became  Prebendary  of  Durham 
and  Hector  of  Sedgetield  in  17 "».'»,  a  Icllow  of  the 
Koyal  Societies  of  London  and  Gottingcn  in  1765, 
Bishop  of  St  Davids  in  17<it>,  of  Oxford  a  few  months 
after,  of  Loudon  in  1777,  and  died  November  3, 
17S7.  Besides  hi»  lectures,  his  two  principal  works 
are  Life  of  WUliam  of  WyWhnm  |17">S)  an4l  fxttith, 
a  n*-ir  Trnnjtl'ition,  wit/i  a  Preliminary  Di/t*ertation, 
and  Xotf*,  Cri'iral,  Phitulr»jicnl,  mi<l  Esj>!(tmitory 
(1778;  German  edition,  by  Kopjie,  Gott.  1779; 
third  edition  in  English,  1*42) ;  a  work  rather  too 
elegant  and  ornate  as  a  version,  but  of  great  value 
as  a  means  of  correcting  the  numerous  blunders  of 
the  *  Authorised  Version,'  ami  of  exhibiting  how 
thoroughly  literary  and  artistic  is  that  section  of 
Hebrew  jKictry  which  we  call  prophecy. 

LOXODROMIC  LINES  «}r.  /«mm,  oblique. 
an-1  dromo*,  course)  are  curves  of  double  curvature 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  which  have 
the  prujiei'ty  of  cutting  all  meridians  at  the  Ratne 
aimle.  The  course  of  a  ship  which  is  sailing  in  an 
oblique  direction  always  to  one  point  of  the  compass, 
is  a  loxodmmic  hue,  or,  iu  nautical  phrase,  a  rhumb 
line.  The*-  lines  ap|>ear  as  straight  lines  on  Moni- 
tor* Pn<yerlion  {see  Map).  A  ship  sailing  obliquely 
to  the  direction  of  the  north  pole  (nay,  two  |>oiuts 
off)  would  wind  round  it  iu  infinite  circuits,  always 
approochiug  nearer,  but  never  reaching  it.  In  this 
projierty.  as  well  as  in  others,  the  loxodromic  line 
is  analogous  to  the  common  logarithmic  spiral 

LOYO'LA,    IOSATIITH    DK    (ISIGO     LoPFZ  BE 

Rbcauje),  the  youngest  son  of  Bertram  <le  Loyola 
and  Marina  Safez  de  BaMi,  was  )*orn  in  the  year 
1491  at  his  ancestral  castle  of  Loyola,  in  the 
Basque  Provinces.  After  the  scant  training  of 
that  age  in  letters,  he  was  received  as  a  |»agc  in 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  ;  but  the  restraint  and 
inactivity  of  court-life  were  distasteful  to  his 
enthusiastic  mind,  and,  under  the  auspice*  of  his 
relative,  Don  Antonio  Manriquez,  Duke  of  Najura, 
he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  The  details 
of  his  career  as  a  soldier  are  of  little  im|»ortance  in 


The  result  was  what  might  be  expected  in  so  ardent 
a  temperament— the  creation  of  a  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm equally  intense  in  degree,  although  in  kind 
very  different  from  that  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  drawn  to  feats  of  chivalry.     The  spiritual 
glories  of  St  Francis  or  .St  Dominic  now  took,  in  his 
aspirations,  the  place  which  had  been  Wfore  held  by 
the  knights  of  medieval  romance.    With  souls  like 
his  there  is  no  middle  course :  he  threw  himself, 
with  all  the  tire  of  his  temperament,  upm  the 
new  aspirations  which  these  thoughts  engendered. 
Renouncing  the,  pursuit  of  arms,  and  with  it  all 
other  worldly  plans,  he  tore  himself  from  home  and 
friends,  and  resolved  to  prepare  himself  tor  the  new 
course  which  he  contemplated  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.    With  a  view  to  his  immediate  prepara- 
tion for  this  holy  task,  he  retired  in  the  garb  of  a 
beggar  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Moiitserrat, 
where,  on  the  vigd  of  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
in  15±J,  he  hung  up  his  arms,  as  at  once  a  votive 
offering  significative  of  his  renunciation  of  the  works 
of  the  flesh,  and  an  emblem  of  his  entire  devotion  to 
the  spiritual  warfare  to  which  he  was  from  that 
moment  vowed.    From  Montserrat  he  set  out  hare- 
footed  on  his  pilgrimage,  the  first  step  of  which 
was  a  voluntary  engagement  which  he  undertook 
to  serve  the  poor  and  sick  in  the  hospital  of  the 
neigblmuring  town  of   Manresa.     There  his  zeal 
and  devotion  attracted  such  notice  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  solitary  cavern  in  the  vicinity,  where  he 
pursued  alone  his  course  of  self-prescribed  austerity, 
until  he  was  carried  back,  utterly  exhausted,  to 
the  hospital  in  which  he  had  before  served.  To 
this   physical    exhaustion    succeeded   a   state  of 
mental  depression,  amounting  almost  to  despair, 
from  which,  however,  he  arose  with  spiritual  powers 
renewed  and   invig.  .rated   by  the  very  struggle. 
From  Manresa  he  repaired  by  Barcelona  to  Rome, 
whence,  after  receiving  the  papal  benediction  from 
Adrian  VI.,  he  proceeded  on  foot,  and  as  a  men- 
dicant, to  Venice,  and  there  embarked  for  Cyprus 
and   the   Holy   I^and.     He   would   gladly  have 
remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  infidels; 
but  not  being  encouraged  in  this  design  by  the 


al  authorities,  he  returned  to  Venice 


Bar- 


celona in  lf>"24.  Taujit  by  his  first  failure,  he  now 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  by  study  for  the  work 
of  religious  teaching,  and  with  this  view,  was  not 
ashamed  to  return,  at  the  age  of  33,  to  the  study  of 


defence  of  Pampeluna,  he  was  severely  wounded  in 
both  legs,  one  Wing  fracture!  by  a  cannon-ball, 
ami  the  other  injured  by  a  splinter,  and  having 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  waa  by  them 
conveyed  to  his  paternal  castle  of  Loy 
he  waa  doomed  to  a  long  and  painful  confinement. 
After  a  very  painful  op-ration,  the  results  of  which 
bail  well-nigh  proved  fatal,  he  eventually  recovered; 
and  with  his  returning  strength  he  appears  to 
have  resumed  his  old  thoughts  and  his  habitual 
levity,  for,  in  order  to  remove  a  deformity  which 
had  resulted  from  the  first  setting  of  his  wounded 


his  history,  although  they  display  in  a  very  marked  the  very  rudiments  of  grammar.  He  followed  up 
way  both  the  excellency  and  the  irregularities  of  these  elementary  studies  by  a  further  course,  first  at 
his  ardent  temjicrament,  thrown  undirected  among  the  new  university  of  Alcala,  and  afterwards  at  Sahv- 
the  temptations  as  well  as  the  duties  of  a  military  manca,  in  both  which  places,  however,  be  incurred 
life.  Of  his  bravery  ami  chivalrous  spirit,  many  J  the  censure  of  the  authorities  by  some  unauthorised 
remarkable  instances  are  recorded,  and  tine  of  these  .  attempts  at  religious  teaching  iu  public,  and  even- 
proved  the  turning-point  of  his  career.  In  the  tually  he  was  induced  to  repair  to  Paris  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  studies  thus  repeatedly  interrupted. 
Here,  again,  he  continued  persistently  to  struggle 
I  on  without  any  resources  but  those  which  he  drew 
'  from  the  charity  of  the  faithful;  aud  here,  again,  he 
la,  where  '  returned  to  the  same  humble  elementary  studies.  It 
was  whde  engaged  in  these  studies,  and  among  the 
comitanions  of  them,  that  he  first  formed  the  pious 
fraternity  which  resulted  111  that  great  organisation 
which  has  exercised  such  influence  upon  the  reli- 
gious,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  modern 
world.  From  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Paris, 
L.'s  history  has  liven  told  in  the  history  of  his 
limb,  he  consented  to  the  painful  remedy  of  having  1  order.    See  J  bruits.    From  the  tlatc  of  his  election 


it  re-broken  in  order  to  be  re-set  After  this 
operation,  his  convalescence  was  even  more  slow; 
and  the  stock  of  romances,  by  which  he  was  wont 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  confinement,  having  been 
exhausted,  he  was  thrown  upon  the  only  other 
reading,  that  of  the  Livu  0/  Utt  SainU. 


as  the  first  general  of  his  society,  he  continued  to 
reside  in  Rome.  To  him  arc  due  not  alone  in  the 
general  spirit,  but  even  in  most  of  their  details,  all 
its  rules  and  constitutions;  from  him  also  originated 
several  works  of  general  charity  and  benevolence, 
the  germs  of  great  institutions  still  maintained  in 
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LOZENGE — LUBLIN. 


Rome ;  but  the  great  source  of  his  influence  upon 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  world  is  his  well- 
knowu  Kxtrcitln  Spiritualia,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  already  given.  He  died  at  Rome,  it  may 
well  1h!  believed,  prematurely,  l>eing  worn  out  by 
his  long  continued  austerities,  July  31,  1556.  His 
name  wan  admitted  to  what  is  known  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  the  preliminary  atep  of  beatification,  in 
the  v«  ar  1609,  and  he  was  solemnly  canonised  as  a 
saint  by Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  His  life  has  been 
written  in  almost  every  European  language.  The 
biographies  of  Rib.-ulaneira,  of  Mallei,  of  Bartoli, 
and  Bouhours  are  the  best  known  and  the  most 
]iopular  among  Roman  Catholics. 

LOZENGE,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge  generally  enu-  , 
inerated  among  the  sub-ordinaries,  in  the  shape  of  a  I 

rhombus  placed  with 
the  acute  angles  at 
top  ami  liottoni.   The  j 
horizontal     diameter 1 
must  be  at  least  equal  | 
to  the  sides,  otherwise,  j 
it  is  not  a  lozenge,  but  i 
a  Fu*il  (q.  v.)     The  j 
term  li>:en<jy  is  applied 
to  a  field  divided  by  diagonal  lines  crossing  one  , 
another  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a  diamond  j 
pattern,   the   compartments    being   of  alternate ! 
tinctures. 

LOZENGES  are  employed  in  medical  practice  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the  remedy 
should  pass  gradually  into  the  stomach,  in  order  to  act 
as  much  and  as  long  as  possible  upon  the  pharynx 
and  the  laryngeal  opening ;  as,  for  example,  in 
cases  of  relaxed  or  inflamed  state*  of  tho  tonsils  and 
uvula,  in  chronic  coughs,  kc  According  to  Dr  Paris 
(PharmnnJwjla,  9th  ed.  p.  555),  lozenges  should  be 
comjwwd  of  several  demulcent  substances,  such  as 
farinaceous  matter,  sugar,  gum,  and  isinglass,  since 
such  a  mixture  retards  as  long  as  possible  their 
solution.  Lozenges  are  flat  and  circular  or  oval 
in  form,  and  the  chief  difference  lxtweeu  lozenges 
and  the  closely  allied  sulwtanees  known  as  drop*, 
is,  that  in  the  latter  the  sugar  is  rendered  fluid 
by  means  of  heat,  while  in  the  former  the  ingredients 
are  combined  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

LOZEKE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
derives  its  name  from  Mount  Lozcre,  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Cevennes  (q.  v.),  and  is  formed  out 
of  the  province  of  Languedoc.  It  comprises  the 
arrondissements  of  Mende,  Florae,  and  Marvejols. 
Area,  1,270,756;  i*>p.  (18412)  137,367,  among  whom 
are  many  Protestants.  The  department  is  moun- 
tainous, the  central  mass  of  the  Cevennes,  here 
called  the  Margeride  Mountains,  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  east  and  south-cast  portions.  In  the 
mountains,  the  climate  is  severe  and  variable,  and 
little  grain  is  produced ;  but  the  slopes  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Cevennes,  looking  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  are  clothed  with  tho  mul- 
berry, the  olive,  ami  the  vine.  Wolves  abound  in 
the  forest*,  which  are  extensive.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules  are  reared  and  exported  in  considerable 
nnratars  ;  but  the  real  prosperity  of  the  department 
arises  from  its  mines,  which  yield  iron,  antimony, 
lead,  cop|K?r,  silver,  and  some  gold.   Capital,  Meude. 

LU'BECK,  one  of  the  four  remaining  free  cities 
of  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  river  Trave,  about 
40  miles  north-east  of  Hamburg,  and  1-1  from  the 
Baltic.  It  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  and  its  apjiear- 
ancc  with  its  walls  and  ramparts  still  partly  stand- 
ing, its  great  gate*,  its  proud  towers,  its  Gothic 
churches,  and  its  antique  gabled  houses  is  still  almost 
medieval.  Its  principal  buildings  are  St  Mary's 
Church  {Die  Manent'rthe)t  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  north  of 
Luroj>e,  finished  in  1304,  with  three  naves,  the 
central  one  119  feet  in  length,  and  two  towers,  382 
feet  high ;  the  town-house,  containing  the  Hanse.atac 
archives  and  a  public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  built 
of  red  and  black  glazed  tiles  ;  the  cathedral,  built 
1170— 1. 'Ml  ;  the  monastery  church,  also  a  master- 
piece of  Gothic;  the  exchange,  aud  the  Kinks.  I* 
is  rich  in  educational  establishments  of  all  kinds, 
religious  and  se  uilar— the  number  within  the  city 
amounting  to  f>l,  while  in  the  Biiburbs  there  are 
no  less  than  37,  in  all  91.    The  provision  for  tho 
jKKir  is  excellent,  on  account  of  the  largf  Inquests 
that  citizens  have  made  at  different  periods  for  this 
purpose,  the  largest  U-nevolent  institution  liviiijg 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  industrial 
activity  of  L  is  considerable.     Ship-building  and 
engineering  are  carried  on  ;  there  are  al.-o  about  00 
breweries  aud  important  cigar-inanufaetories  ;  yet 
in  the  old  days  when  the  Hauseatic  league  was 
flourishing,  the  Merchant  Company  or  College  could 
reckon  5000  members,  while  in  185!)  it  hail  only  471. 
In  1&60,  1134  ships  (of  which  more  than  300  wore 
steamers)  entered  the  harbour,  and  1151  cleared,  of 
which  about  00  belong  t>  the  Llil>eckers  themselves. 
The  chief  imp.rts  are  wine,  silks,  cottons,  earthen- 
ware, pigments,  colonial  products,  and  timber  from 
Sweden  and  Finland  ;  the  chief  cx]»orts  are  grain, 
cattle,  iron,  and  wool.    'ITie  harlmur  lies  lt»  or  17 
miles  down  the  river,  at  Travemllndc,  a  bathing* 
place,  although  the  river  has  of  late  years  l>een  so 
much  deepened,  that  the  largest  ships  can  c.me  up 
to  Ltlbeck.    Pop.  of  town  and  suburlw  (in  1857), 
30,717  ;  of  the  scattered  spots  of  territory  in  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Lv, 
18,765.    In  1860,  both  its  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounted  to  £68,847. 

L  has  existed  since  the  11th  c.,  and  received 
important  privileges  from  the  German  emperors  in 
tho  12th  c,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Danes, 
into  whose  jiower  it  fell  in  1201.  It  was  declared 
a  free  city  of  the  empire  in  1226,  and  thereafter 
maintained  its  independence  against  the  Banes, 
and  joined  the  other  commercial  tiwns  in  the  great 
Hanscatiu  I/eague  (q.  v.).  With  the  decline  of  the 
Hanseatic  Ix-ague.  L.  lost  its  historic  importance* 
but  continued  a  flourishing  and  independent  com- 
mercial city,  till  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
French,  Novemljer  6,  1806.  Its  trade  suffered  also 
grievously  from  the  French  Continental  System.  In 
1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire. 
It  recovered  its  inde|iendence  in  1813,  and  is  now  a 
mcmlKT  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  Its  trade 
has  also  revived  ;  and  the  railway  connection  with 
Hamburg,  and  lines  of  steamers  to  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  have  contributed  much  to  the  increase  of  its 
prosperity. 

Von«titvt'wn. — The  constitution,  which  was  an- 
ciently aristocratic,  has  bet-n  democratic  since  1669. 
The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate,  which  con- 
sisted, till  1851,  of  twenty  members;  but  since  that 
year,  of  only  fourteen,  who,  in  legislative  and  also  in 
certain  administrative  functions,  require  the  con- 
currence of  the  municipality  or  council  of  citizens,  a 
l»ody  comprising  120  mcmtiers.  The  supreme  court 
of  appeal  for  the  free  cities  is  in  L.  and  Liibeck 
Law  (Lubim-hr*  Jtecht)  is  of  acknowledged  authority 
in  many  questions. 

LU'BLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Polish  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  P.istritx, 
a  feeder  of  the  Wiejirz,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula, 
is  96  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw.  L  dates  from 
the  10th  c.,  aud  among  the  objects  of  interest 
which  it  presents  to  tourists,  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  (founded  in  986  A.  D.)  and  the  ruins  of  a 
royal  castle  are  worth  notice.     It  was  formerly 
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fcrsuied  The  chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
tie  !V'b:e»kj  palace,  cathedral,  Jews'  synagogue, 
purwt  college,  and  several  schools  and  hospitals, 
it  ba=  several  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen 
pok  in  which,  as  well  as  in  corn  and  Hungarian 
t»c  1:  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pop  19,054. 
Biw  Urge  fairs,  each  lasting  oue  month,  are  hold 
set*  tniittally. 

LUCA'XUS,  M.  Avx.fxa,  the  chief  Roman  poet 
of  the  s;lvor  Age,  was  born  at  Cordidw  (the  modern 
Cvri'in;  in  Sj<un,  38  a.  P.,  and  brought  to  Rome 
h  hi  infancy  by  his  father,  who  was  a  younger 
Lro^r  if  the  philosopher  Seneca.    He  received  an 
eilxiti->n  <-i  the  U>»t  kind,  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
P*«ius.  .-.ad  a  friend  of  the  Enijieror  Nero,  and 
-st^wd  on  life  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects. 
He  becimc  qnswtor  and  augur,  and  declaimed  and 
r^rteii  in  public  with  the  liighest  applause.  But 
ax«  prosperity  and  himself  were  equally  short-lived. 
He  lost  the  favour  of  Nero,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
jwetry  and  his  fame,  and  who  desired  to  keep  down 
wtk   Under  the  sting  of  this  annoyance,  he  joined 
1st  conspiracy  against  Nero's  life  in  65  A.  D.    It  is 
pautfcl  to  read  in  Tacit* is,  that  when  arrested  with 
othtrs  after  tlie  U-trayal  of  the  plot,  he  tried  to  save 
ki  iiif  by  accusing  his  mother  of  complicity.  But 
the  emperor  did  not  spare  him  for  the  sake  of  this 
kliitiKOal  crime ;   he  was  comjKillcd  to  destroy 
kuuelt  tr  having  his  veins  opene<l,  and  he  died  in 
tfaviv.  and  with  a  certain  ambitious  com]>osurc, 
it  27  wars  of  age.     Whatever  the  faults  of  L's 
eiancter-  and  in  the  brief  notices  we  have  of  him, 
both  his  vanity  and  levity  are  apparent — he  holds  a 
o»picar>us  place  among  the  {toets  of  Rome.  The 
Ml)  wi'jrk  of  hi*  that  has  come  down  is  the  Phar- 
*v'w.  in  epic,  in  10  books,  on  the  civil  war  between 
C*wr  sod  I'»mjH?y.    As  an  epic,  it  is,  as  Niebuhr 
•Hsewoat  quaintly  says,  an  *  unfortunate '  perform- 
f«r  it  proceetU  in  the  manner  of  annals,  and 
rants  th>'  comprehensiveness,  unity,  and  learning 
of  tike  greatest  works  of  its  class.    Nor  is  its  style, 
fwnlly  speaking,  good,  for  it  is  often  turgid  and 
utseore,  and  marked  with  those  defects  of  taste 
fiuch  Won:;  to  jioems  inspired  by  a  rhetorical  age 
and  Kh<*>\  of  writing.   But  when  every  deiluction 
hai  i-et-n  made,  the  Pharmlia  affords  ample  proof 
tint  L  was  a  man  of  real  and  powerful  genius. 
Then?  a  an  eye  for  the  sublime  l>otb  in  the  moral 
and  physical  worlds,  constantly  present  in  it ;  there 
a  all  the  vigour  of  poetic  oratory  in  its  dcclama- 
t»"ai;  and  there  are  felicities  of  epigram  which 
am  secured  to  many  a  line  a  constant  freshness 
as  part  of  the  familiarly  remembered  litera- 
tut  <A  the  world.     L.  was  very  popular  in  the 
enldlir  agw ;  and  in  modern  times,  his  poem  has 
^esi  a  particular  favourite  among  the  lovers  of 
jufctacal  freedom —especially  among  that  school  of 
cUsjicil  republicans  now  nearly  extinct  in  Kurope, 
i*Vr  having  played  a  moat  important  part  in  it 
T*rt  is  a  will  known  English  translation  of  L.  by 
fare,  which  l)r  Johnson  thought  oue  of  the  boat 
translations  in  the  language. 

LICANUS  and  LUCANIDAE.  See  Staq 
Emu. 

LVCARI3.  Cyril,  a  Greek  theologian,  was  bom 
i  toe  inland  of  C'andia  in  1572,  studied  tint  at 
^aice.  and  niterwards  at  Padua,  and  subsequently 
rutt*l  Germany,  where  be  formed  intimate  rela- 
Iwm  with  the  Protestant  doctors,  and  carried  back 
oto  Greece  their  sjurit  aud  their  dogmas.  Ordained 
a priest,  he  rose,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  the 
fcichest  dignity  in  the  Greek  Church,  being  elected 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1621.  Ho  still 
tvrwht.l  his  Protestant  ojiiniona,  and  endeavonretl 
"«  Wi  promulgate  them  in  the  church  over  which 
2Ti 


he  ruled  ;  but  his  conduct  excited  violent  opposi- 
tion among  the  clergy,  and  L.  was  in  consequence 
ltanishcd  to  Rhodes.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
English  ambassador,  however,  he  was  soon  rein- 
stated iu  his  office.  Unluckily,  a  confession  of  faith 
he  had  got  printed,  quite  heretical— L  c.,  Protestant 
—in  its  character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  he  was  once  more  involved  in  difficulties. 
In  1636,  he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Tencdos,  and 
though  recalled  after  a  few  months,  in  June  1037  he 
was  seized  in  Constantinople,  hurried  on  board  a 
vessel,  and  it  was  never  pnqierly  ascertained  what 
l>ccame  of  him.  According  to  Rome,  he  was  strangled 
in  the  ship  which  bore  him  off ;  according  to  others, 
he  suffered  this  fate  in  a  castle  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  His  doctrines  have  been  repeatedly 
condemned  by  Greek  synods. 

LU'CARKE,  a  Dormer  Window  (q.  v.).  The 
name  lucarne  is  generally  applied  to  the  small 
dormers  in  church  spires. 

LU'CCA,  Dichy  op,  formerly  a  small  independ- 
ent state,  now  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  was 
Ixiunded  on  the  N.  by  Modcna,  on  the  E  and  S. 
by  Tuscany,  and  on  the  W.  by  tho  Gulfs  of  <»enoa 
and  Massa.  Area,  51*2  square  miles  ;  j»op.  264,478. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  diversified  ;  the 
largest  stream  is  the  Serchio.  L.  is  famed  for  the 
extreme  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  superiority 
of  its  agriculture,  which  serves  as  a  model  to  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula.  The  principal  products 
are  grapes,  olives,  grain,  mull>erries,  cnesnuts,  and 
vegetables.  The  marshy  flats  on  the  coast  afford 
excellent  pastures  for  cattle.  The  manufactures 
are  silks,  oil  (esteemed  the  best  in  Italy),  glass, 
pajier,  linens,  cottons,  &c.  ;  the  principal  ex|K>rt 
is  oil  The  Lucchrai  are  a  frugal,  shrewd  race  ; 
numbers  leave  home  in  search  of  employment  and 
they  form  a  large  pn>|iortion  of  the  itinerant  figure- 
venders,  organ-gnnders,  and  stucco-workers  of 
Europe. 

I*  (anciently  called  Luca)  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  in  177  B.C.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by 
the  Lombards,  and  recovered  its  liberty  in  1055,  when 
the  chief  town,  Lueea,  became  a  free  city.  In  1327 
it  was  a  duchy,  and  was  ruled  by  tho  celebrated 
Castruccio  Castracani.  In  1370  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  was  erected  into  a  principality  in 
1805  by  Napoleon,  for  his  sister  Elisa  Bacciochi,  and 
passed  to  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain  in  1815.  Her  son, 
Duke  Carlo  Luigi,  ceded  it  to  Tuscany  in  1847,  on 
obtaining  jiosscssion  of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  and 
in  1860  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia.  It  now  forma 
one  of  the  Tuscan  provinces  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

LUCCA,  chief  town  of  the  Italian  province  of 
Lucca,  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  bounded:  by  pictur- 
esque hills,  and  irrigated  oy  the  Serchio,  12  miles 
north-east  of  Pisa  Pop.  22,536.  The  commercial 
activity  of  its  inhabitants  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  '  Lucca  l'lndustriosa,'  Its  great  trade  is  in 
olive-oil  and  silk,  and  it  was  the  first  place  in  Italy 
where  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk  were 
successfully  introduced.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  form  a  delightful  promenade, 
and  command  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Serchio ;  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  well  riaved  ;  the  private  dwellings  are  commo- 
dious, and  the  public  edifices  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. The  cnthetlral  contains  several  tine  paintings. 
A  splendid  aqueduct,  planned  during  the  reign  of 
the  Princess  Elisa  Bonaparte,  and  executed  later, 
Supplies  the  town  with  water,  and  is  highly  deserving 
of  inspection.  The  environs  of  L  abouud  in  delight- 
ful villas.  In  a  cha-ming  valley,  15  miles  from  the 
town,  are  situated  the  famous  mineral  baths  of 
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Lucca,  whose  temperature  varies  from  96*  to  1 36*  P. 
The  waters  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Italy. 

LUCE'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cor- 
dova, and  40  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
is  pic  turesquely  situated  between  two  hills.  Pop. 
13,100.  The  neighbouring  territory  is  famous  for  its 
apricots  and  its  breed  of  horses.  L.  is  historically 
interesting,  as  the  scene  of  the  capture  (April  21, 
1483)  of  Itoahdil,  king  of  Granada. 

LUCE  RA  (ancient  Luetrm),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  10  miles  w  eat- north -west  of  Foggia. 
It  contains  a  college,  a  good  museum,  a  cathedral, 
ami  a  splendid  episcopal  palace.  A  large  trade 
in  eheCM:  and  cattle  is  carried  on  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Pop.  13,464.  Numerous  inscriptions  and 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture  have  been  found 
here. 

LUCE'RNE,  a  canton  in  the  centre  of  Switzer- 
land, with  an  area  of  about  474  square  miles,  and 
a  ]>opulation  (in  1860)  of  1.10.504,  shewing  a  slight 
decrease  since  1850.  The  soil  is  generally  fruitful, 
and  much  grain  and  fruit  are  produced  In  the 
more  mountainous  parts,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else 
in  Switzerland.  The  highest  elevation  attained  by 
the  Alps  in  this  canton  is  6900  feet.  The  principal 
stream  is  the  Reuss,  the  princijial  lake  that  of 
Lucerne.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Genu  an 
race  and  language,  and  nil  belong  to  the  llornan 
Catholic  Church,  except  almut  1600  Protestants, 
to  whom  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
first  accorded  in  18*28.  The  constitution  of  L.  is  a 
representative  democracy ;  100  deputies  form  the 
Great  Council,  whose  president  bears  the;  title  of 
Srhullhti**  (Judge). 

LUCERNE,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Beuss,  where  it  issues 
from  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  Near  the  lake,  rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  lleuss,  is  an  old  tower,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  once  a  light-house  {taenia),  whence  the  name 
of  the  town.  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Switzerland,  containing  many  old 
weapons  used  at  the  battle  of  Scmpaeh.  L.  has  a 
theatre,  a  public  library,  with  a  collection  of  natural  I 
history,  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  flax,  hemp, 
gloves,  &e.    Pop.  (i860)  11, 522. 

LUCERNE,  Lakk  of,  called  also  the  Jjake  of 
the  Four  Fowl  Canton*  (Uri.  Unterwalden.  Schwyz, 
and  Lucerne),  because  its  shores  are  formed  by  these, 
is  one  of  the  most  licautiful  sheets  of  fresh-water  in  ] 
Switzerland  or  Eurois?.  Length  from  Lucerne  to 
Fluelen,  altout  22  miles;  average  breadth,  about  \\  I 
mile.  The  chief  places  on  its 'hanks  are  Lucerne, 
Kllssnacht,  and  Alpnaeh,  at  the  north-west,  and 
Fluelen  near  its  south-west  extremity.  It  is 
navigated  by  several  steam-boats. 

LUCERNE  iAfnlicaoo  snth-a),  a  species  of  Medick 
(q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  leguminous 
plants  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  green  food  to 
cattle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  cultivated  there  from  an  unknown  anti- 
quity. It  is  itartially  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
Britain.  It  is  not  very  largely  cultivated  in  Britain, 
although  in  some  places  very  successfully,  chiefly  in 
the  south  of  England  ;  but  the  climate  of  Scotland 
is  not  too  cold  for  it,  and  the  different  results 
obtained  by  fanners  who  have  tried  it  seem  to 
depeud  chiefly  on  differences  of  soil  and  manage- 
ment. It  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  Peru  with  great 
success  both  on  the  coast,  in  all  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  climate,  and  on  the  mouutaina  to  a  height 


of  more  than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  flourishing, 
however,  otdy  during  the  moister  part  of  the  year 
in  the  former  situation.    It  endures  great  drought*, 
its  roots  penetrating  very  deep  into  the  ground  ; 
;  but  loves  a  rich  and  calcareous  soil,  and  never 
I  succeeds  on  damp  soils  or  tenacious  clays.    It  is  a 
perennial,  and  affords  good  crops  for  a  number  of 
l  years.    It  is  sown  in  rows,  at  12  or  14  inches  a(iart, 
and  may  l»e  mown  several  times  in  a  year,  growing 
1  very  quickly  after  being  mown.    The  quantity  of 
produce  is  very  groat,  and  no  other  forage-plant  is 
ready  for  vise  so  early  in  spring.    L  has  a  rather 
erect  stem,  leaves  with  three  ol>ovatc-oblong  toothed 
leaflets  ;  purplish  blue  or  sometimes  yellow  flowers 
I  in  many-flowered  racemes,  and  pods  twisted  two  or 
j  three  times  round.    It  ought  to  be  mown  before  it 
comes  into  flower,  as  it  then  becomes  more  fibrous, 
and  less  succulent  and  nutritious. 

LUCIA,  St,  one  of  the  windward  division  of  the 
I  Caribliees  (see  Lekwakd  Islands),  lies  about  30 
miles  to  the  south  of  Martinique,  having  its  southern 
|  extremity  in  lat.  13*  41'  N.,  and  long.  61°  W.  The 
'  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  crater  of  the 
Sou/rirre,  or  Sulphur  Mountain,  is  still  in  energetic 
o]>eratioti.    St  L.  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesquo 
;  and  romantic  scenery.     Much  of  the  surface  is 
j  covered   with   hills,  generally  well  wooded,  and 
i  occasionally  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000 
;  feet.     Area,  300  square  miles,  or  192,000  acres,  of 
which,  in  1SG0,  9026  acres  were  under  crops  ;  pop. 
(1860)  27.141,  of  whom  only  720  were  whites.  A* 
the  coast  al>ounds  in   secure,  commodious,  and 
defensible  harbours— all  the  more  valuable  from 
their  comparative  scarcity  in  the  neightiourhood 
— the  island  has  lieen.  perhaps,  to  au  unexampled 
extent,  an  object  of  contention  between  France  and 
England.    In  the  hands  of  the  latter,  however,  it 
has  remained  since  1803.    From  official  returns  for 
1860,  are  drawn  the  following  statistics.    The  island 
contained  18  schools,  attended  by  14"0  scholars. 
Its  revenue  was  £13,603;  its  expenditure,  £12.151 ; 
its  public  debt,  £18,0 JO.     396  vessels,  of  25,212 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  its  jvorts.    The  im|>orta 
amounted  to  £97,900,  and  the  exports  to  £105.947. 
The  principal  exports  were  7,958,165  His.  of  sugar, 
212,482  lbs.  of  cocoa,  29,221  gallons  of  rum,  and 
122,400  gallons  of  molasses. 

LU'CIAN,  a  classic  satirist  and  humorist  of  tho 
first  merit,  was  born  at  Samosata,  in  Syria,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  c,  though  the  exact 


is  matter  of  conjecture.  He  himself  tells  us,  in 
a  piece  called  Tim  Dream,  that  his  parents  were 
jwor,  and  could  not  afford  him  a  learned  educa- 
tion. He  was,  in  consequence,  apprenticed  to  an 
uucle  who  was  a  statuary,  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  that  tnule ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  it, 
ami  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  letters.  For 
a  long  time  he  led  a  somewliat  vagrant  and 
unsettled  life,  visiting  the  nioat  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Gaul,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  he  practised 
with  great  success  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  ia 
thought  t"  have  returned  to  his  native  country 
when  about  forty  years  of  age,  after  which  time 
all  his  master-pieces  were  composed.  The  last  thing 
we  know  about  him  is,  that  he  was  made  a 
procurator  of  part  of  Egypt  by  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  Ho  died  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  2d  century.  The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  I* 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  mad  dogs  on  account  of  his 
impiety,  finds  no  cmlence  with  modern  scholars; 
neither  does  that  of  Volaterranus,  tliat  he  was  an 
apostate  from  Christianity.  The  dialogue  entitled 
PhUoixUris,  long  attributed  to  L,  certainly  shews 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  but  no 
critic  now  believes   it  to  be  a  production  of 
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that  writer.  The  fact  is,  L.  w«  one  of  that  class  1 
of  men  who  do  not  readily  embrace  auy  form  of 
religion — men  whoso  sharp  critical  eyes  see  too  many 
daws  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  acquire  a  pious  or 
reverential  spirit.  In  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
religion,  he  called  no  man  master.  Philosophers  are 
indeed  the  constant  subjects  of  his  humorous  ridi- 
cule and  pungent  wit,  aided  by  all  the  resources  of 
a  richly  inventive  fancy.  His  writings  have  Wen 
classified  under  seven  heads.  1.  The  Rhetorical ; 
2.  The  Critical;  3.  The  Biographical;  4.  Romances; 
5.  Dialogues  ;  6.  Miscellaneous ;  7.  Poems.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated  are  his  Dialogues, 
th"?  principal  of  which  are—  The  Sole  of  Live*; 
IKalojuen  of  the  Gotte ;  The  Fi*herman,  or  the 
It-  vivifinl  ;  The  Banquet,  or  the  Lnpithae ;  Timon 
the  Mitnttthrope  ;  Dialogues  of  the  Demi ;  and 
fcaro-Men'>i>pua,  or  Abtn-e  the  Cloud*.  The  best  of 
his  romances,  and  a  work  of  RaWlaisian  humour, 
is  his  True  Hi^ories.  The  ttlit'u)  princep*  of  L 
apj»eared  at  Florence  in  1496  ;  the  bent  of  the  later 
editions  is  that  commenced  by  Heuisterhuis  in  1730, 
and  finished  by  Reitx  (Amst  1743).  L.  has  always 
been  a  great  favourite  with  scholar*,  and  has  Wen 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
The  best  English  version  (incomplete  however) 
is  that  of  Dr  Franklin  (2  voU.  Lond  1780,  and 
4  vols.  Ixmd.  1781). 

LUCID  INTERVAL.  What  intermission  is  to 
certain  fevers,  a  lucid  interval  is  to  certain  forms  of 
mental  disease.  Those  forms  in  which  it  occurs  are 
characterised  by  exaltation  or  perversion,  and  not 
by  impairment  of  the  faculties  or  feelings.  There 
may  thus  W  a  cessation  or  suspension  of  the  fury 
in  mania  ;  there  cannot  be  repair  or  enlightenment 
of  the  obscurity  in  idiocy  or  senile  dementia.  It 
may  consist  in  the  mere  suWtitution  of  clearness 
and  calmness  for  violence  and  confusion  ;  in  the 
occasional  recognition  of  his  actual  condition  and 
external  relations  by  the  lunatic  ;  or  in  the  re-estab- 
hshment  of  intelligence  anil  natural  feeling  so  per- 
fect and  complete  as  to  differ  from  sanity  solely 
in  the  want  of  permanence.  The  duration  is  like- 
wise sometimes  so  considerable  and  regular  as  to 
divide  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  individual 
into  two  halves.  It  lias  lieen  believed  that  even 
in  sneh  cases  the  interval  is  a  part  or  link  of 
the  disease,  and  that  there  invariably  exists  an 
under  current  of  unsoundness.  It  is  found  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  this  state  from 
real  and  trustworthy  restoration  to  reason,  except 
by  reierenca  to  duration.  Practically  and  legally, 
these  conditions  have  been  held  to  W  identical. 
A  will  executed  during  a  lucid  interval,  although 
that  was  extremely  transitory,  and  although  the 
testatrix  unloosed  the  straps  by  which  her  hands 
had  been  confined,  in  order  to  execute  the 
document,  has  been  held  to  be  valid  ;  all  that 
appears  to  be  required,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  to  prove  that  the  conduct  of  the  individual  bore 
the  as[icct  of  rationality  and  health  It  has  been 
observed  that,  immediately  before  death,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  insane  regain  lucidity,  and,  after 
years  of  extravagance  and  absurdity,  die  in  pos- 
session of  comparative  sense  and  serenity.  This 
change  is  supposed  to  dej>end  upon  the  fading 
powers  of  the  circulation. — Burrows,  On  I  two  nit  >j ; 
Shelf ord,  On  Law  of  Lunatic*,  p.  289. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES.    Sec  Matches. 

Ll'CI'NA,  a  genua,  and  Lirnimt.e,  a  family  of 
Lamcllibranchiate  molluscs,  allied  to  Veneridtt  (sec 
Vr.NfH).  The  Bhell  is  orbicular,  or  nearly  so,  and 
a  very  long  impression  of  the  anterior  muscle. 


The  animal  has  a  long,  generally  cylindrical  foot 
The  species  are  numerous,  are  found  in  almost  all 


seas,  and  at  all  depths  in  which  life  is  known  to 
exist,  burrowing  in  the  saud  or  mud.  There  are  also 
many  fossd  sj>ecies  in  the  more  recent  formations. 

LU'CKENVVA'LDE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Potsdam,  and  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Nuthe,  30  miles 
south-south  ww*  of  Berlin.  Pop.  8513.  One  of  its 
suburbs,  called  Little  Gcra,  is  inhabited  by  Russian 
colonists.  Its  cloth  manufactories  are  among  the 
largest  in  Prussia.  L  is  a  station  on  the  Berlin 
and  Anhalt  Railway. 

LUCKNOW,  the  capital  of  Oude,  in  British  India, 
stands  on  the  ri^ht  or  south-west  bank  of  the 
Gniuti,  by  which  it  has  a  navigable  communica- 
tion upwards  for  many  miles,  and  downwards  all 
the  way  to  the  Ganges.  It  is  in  lat.  26'  52'  N., 
and  loug.  81°  H,  is  360  feet  altovc  tho  sea,  and 
is  610  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  place  is  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  three 
bridges,  one  of  Btone,  another  of  boats,  and  a  third 
of  iron.  Though  L.  does  not  appear  to  contain  auy 
very  ancient  buildings,  it  is  yet  understood  to  W 
older  than  any  one  of  the  other  great  cities  of  India, 
claiming  to  have  I*  en  founded  by  Lakshmaua, 
brother  of  llama.  The  middle  jwrtion.  which  may 
W  said  to  represent  the  original  town,  contains, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  brick-houses,  little  but 
mud  walls  and  straw  roofs.  On  either  side  of  these 
central  hovels  are  the  liamUomer  sections  of  L., 
generally  (hating,  however,  no  further  back  than  1775. 
The  population  has  l>een  estimated  at  300,000.  As 
an  illustration  at  once  of  manners  and  of  govern- 
ment, all  clashes,  down  to  the  annexation  of  Oude  in 
1856,  were  wont  to  go  fully  armed,  the  very  shop- 
keepers being  cqiiipjwd  with  swords  and  shields. 
In  connection  with  the  mutiny  of  1857,  L.  stood 
foremost  in  point  of  interest,  surpassing  every  spot 
in  the  energy  and  oWtinacy  of  its  defence  against 
the  insurgents,  and  almost  equalling  Delhi  itself  in 
the  grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  the  operations,  which 
recovered  it,  after  a  temporary  abandonment,  from 
the  re  Wis. 

LUCRETIUS,  Tin  s  Caries.  Of  the  life  of  L. 
we  know  almost  nothing  with  certainty,  as  he  is 
mentioned  merely  in  a  cursory  manner  in  contem- 

Corary  literature.  Hieronymus  (340 — 420  A.U.),  in 
is  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (264 — 
340  .v.  lO,  gives  the  date  of  his  birth  ns  95  B.C. 
(according  to  others,  99) ;  but  he  does  not  s|>ecify 
the  source  from  which  his  statement  is  derived. 
It  is  alleged,  further,  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand, 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  having  Wen  driven 
frantic  by  a  love-potion  which  had  Wen  administered 
to  htm ;  that  he  composed  his  works  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  madness ;  and  that  these  works  were 
revised  by  Cicero.  Donatus  (Life  of  Virgil),  on 
the  contrary,  affirms  that  his  death  occurred  in 
55  B.C.,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Virgil  assumed 
tho  tot/a  ririli*.  The  stories  of  the  philtre,  the  mad- 
ness, the  suicide,  anil  the  revision  of  the  works  by 
Cicero,  rest  on  very  insufficient  authority,  and  mnst 
W  received  with  extreme  caution.  The  i»ecnliar 
opinions  advanced  by  L  would  render  him  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  early  Christians,  and  it  is  jwssible 
that  the  latter  may  have  been  too  easily  led  to 
attribute  to  him  a  fate  which,  in  its  mysterious 
nature  and  melancholy  termination,  was*  deemed 
but  a  due  reward  for  the  bold  and  impious  char- 
acter of  his  teachings.  The  great  work  on  which 
the  fame  of  L  n-sts  is  that  entitled  /*>  Rertim 
A'atnra,  a  philosophical  didactic  {ioem  in  six  Ixxiks. 
It  is  dedicated  to  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  and 
was  published  about  50  B.  c.  L  was  a  reverent 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  (q.  v.).  and 
his  poem  is  in  large  measure  an  exposition  of  tho 
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physical,  moral,  and  religious  to  nets  of  that  phil- 
osopher. The  great  aim  uf  tbe  jM>et  was  to  free  his 
fellow-countrymen  from  the  trammels  of  supersti- 
tion, anil  to  raise  them  above  the  passions  and  the 
weaknesses  of  our  natural  condition.  With  his 
master,  Epicurus,  I>.  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of 
Ix?ncippua,  which  taught  that  certain  elementary 

1»artioles,  existing  from  all  eternity,  and  governed 
>y  fixed  laws,  combined  to  form  the  universe  of 
matter  ;  that  the  existence  and  active  interference 
of  a  supreme  overruling  deity  was  not 


horse,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Tigranes* 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  220,000  men.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  great  victory  at 
the  river  Ananias  over  a  new  army  led  against  him 
by  Tigranos  and  Mithridatoa  ;  but  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  legions  in  spite  of  these  splendid 
triumphs — ilaily  increased.  L.  now  wanted  to 
besiege  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  but  the 
soldiers  refused  to  advance  further.  After  this,  he 
could  do  nothing;  not  a  x tidier  would  serve  under 
him.  At  last,  he  was  aunt-reeded  by  I'ompey,  and 
to  be  bu pinned  in  order  to  account  for  the  marvel-  left  Asia  Go  B.C.   The  ealwds  of  bin  enemies  so*  much 


loua  and  abnormal  in  nature;  and  that  whatever 
apfte.nrfd  to  be  miraculous,  Mas  in  reality  not  so, 
but  was  merely  the  result  of  certain  fixed  laws, 
which  operated  with  unerring  precision,  and  in  a 
natural  process.  Regarded  merely  as  a  literary 
comjiosition,  the  work  of  L.  stands  unrivalled  among 
didactic  poems.  The  clearness  and  fulness  with 
which  the  most  minute  facta  of  physical  science, 
and  the  most  subtle  phUosophical  sjteeulations,  are 
unfolded  and  explained  ;  the  life  and  interest  which 
arc  thrown  into  discussions  in  themselves  repulsive 
to  the  bulk  of  maukind  ;  the  Wauty,  richness,  and 
variety  of  the  epiaodea  which  are  interwoven  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  i>oem,  combined  with  the 
majestic  verse  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed,  render 
the  De.  llrrnm  Nntura,  as  a  work  of  art,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to 
us.  For  a  fuller  estimate  of  L.  and  his  jmotry,  s»h> 
Professor  Sellare's  essay  in  Th'  Itomnn  iVWs  <>f  ffi? 


nrcva 
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ailed  against  him,  that  he  was  three  years  in 


before  he  obtained  his  triumph.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  aristoeratieal  jwrty,  he  attempted  to 
check  the  increasing  jiower  of  Poin}ioy,  ami  the 
attempt  caused  the  coalition  known  as  the  first 
triumvirate.  But  he  was  ill  fitted  to  act  as  leader 
against  such  unscrupulous  men,  and  soon  with- 
drew altogether  from  jKilitical  affair*.  During  his 
public  career,  he  had  acquired  (but  not  unfairly) 
prodigious  wealth;  and  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  surrounded  by  artists,  pivots,  and  pliilo. 
sophers,  and  exhibiting  in  his  villas  at  Tuseulum 
and  X  caput  is,  and  in  his  house  and  gardens  at 
Rome,  a  luxury  ami  splendour  which  Ix-eame  pro- 
verbial. A  single  supper— on  particularly  grand 
occasions  would  coat  him  50,000  denarii  "(4.' 1770). 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  faculties  Logan  to 
decay,  and  his  property  was  placed  under  the 
management  of  his  brother.    He  diitl  al>oiit  57  n.c. 


Ite/mlUr  (Kdin.  1863).  The  edit  in  priiire/*  of  L.  i  L.  was  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  humanity, 
was  published  at  Brescia  about  1473;  only  three  liberality,  and  love  of  justice;  his  great  fault 


copies  are  known  to  exist.  The  ls-at  edition*  of  L  i  his  love  of  pleasure  ;  not  exactly  vicious  pleasure, 
are  by  Wakefield  (Loud.  1700,  3  vols.  4t«>.  and  Glas.  |  for  he  was  an  epicure  rather  than  a  profligate.  ;  yet 


1813.  4  vols.  8vo)  ;  by  Forbiger  (Uip.  1828.  12mo); 
and  by  Jjtchmann  (Berlin,  1850,  2  vols.).  The  Ih 
Kemm  Xntitra  has  been  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Thomas  Creech  (I.ond.  1714,  2  vols.  8vo)  ; 
and  by  John  Mason  Good  (Loud.  1805  —  1807. '-'  vols. 
4to) ;  into  English  prose  by  the  Hev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.  (Lond.  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  1851,  jH*st 
8vo).  To  this  last  the  poetical  version  of  Good  is 
appended. 

LUCU  LLUS,  L.  LlCiMi  s,  a  very  distinguished 
Roman  general,  born,  it  is  conjectured,  about  1 10 
B.C  In  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  be  commanded 
the  fleet  as  legate  of  Sulla.  In  77  B.  <•.,  he  filled 
the  otliee  of  pnetor,  and  immediately  after,  hold  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Africa.  In  74  n.«'., 
he  was  chosen  cousul  along  with  Marcus  Aurclius 
Gotta,  ami  got  ('ilicia  for  his  province,  whilst 
Gotta  had  Bithynia.  Both  consuls  arrived  in  Asia 
al»out  the  close  of  74  n.C.  Gotta  was  soon  after 
utterly  defeated  by  Mithridatea,  who  had  burst 
into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  150.000  troops,  forced 
to  tike  refuge  in  Chalcedon,  ami  there  was  liesicirod 
by  the  victor.  L,  however,  advanceil  to  his  relief 
at  the  head  of  35,0; N)  men,  coiii|»clh-d  Mithridates 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  almost  annihilated  his  army 
on  its  retreat.  In  71  B.C,  Pontus  became  subject 
to  the  Romans.  The  measures  which  L.  now  intro- 
duced in  the  government  of  the  province  of  Asia,  to 
secure  the  provincials  against  the  fearful  oppres- 
sions and  extortions  of  farmers  of  the  taxes  and 
usurers,  vsjtccially  his  fixing  a  uniform  and  moder- 
ate rate  of  interest  for  all  arrears,  shew  that  he 
was  a  just,  wise,  and  humane  administrator;  but 
though  the  cities  of  Asia  were  grateful  for  his 
clemency,  the  equestrian  order  in  Rome  (who  had 
the  fanning  of  the  taxes)  became  implacably  hostile 


so  purely  sensual,  that  it  seems  to  havo  made 
jteople— certainly  his  soldiers  -  l»elieve  him  to  be 
grossly  selfish  ami  unsympathetic. 

LUDLOW,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
lx>rough  of  England,  in  the  countv  of  Salop,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Gorve  ami  'feme,  25  miles 
south-south-east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  an  old  and 
very  interesting  town  ;  its  pariah  church  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  its  free  school,  founded 
by  Edward  IV.,  has  an  annual  income  of  i.-35a 
The  castle,  now  a  magnificent  ruin,  was  at  one  tune 
one  of  the  most  inqiortant  strongholds  against  the 
Welsh.  Here  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII., 
celebrated  his  marriage  with  Gutharine  of  Aragon, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.;  ami  here,  in 
1634,  Milton's  masque  of  Uomu*  was  |crforuied  for 
the  first  time.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
two  members  have  I  wen  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  through.  Top.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough, 
6033. 

LUDLOW  FORMATION,  the  uppermost  divi- 
sion of  the  Silurian  Strata  (q.  v.),  consists  of  an 
extensive  series  of  indurated  argUlaeeous  beds,  with 
lunula  of  dark-gray  argillaceous  limestone.  The 
town  of  Ludlow  stands  upon  the  higher  strata  of 
this  formation. 

LUDWIG  I.,  Karl  AroisT,  King  of  Bavaria, 
the  eldest  son  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph,  born 
25th  August  1786.  In  1810.  he  married  the  Princess 
Theresa  of  Saxe-Hildhiirghauseu.  As  crown-prince, 
he  took  little  i»art  in  pditics,  but  devoted  himself  to 
science  and  the  fine  arts,  anil  lived  very  economic- 
ally, in  order  that  he  miidit  be  able  to  spend  large 
sums  in  forming  a  magnificent  collection  of  master- 
pieces of  sculpture,  known  as  the  Glvptothek.  He 


to  him,  and  his  own  troops  grew  disaffected  on  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  13th  Octo'ber  1825,  and 
account  of  the  strictness  of  his  discipline.  For  commenced  his  reign  by  granting  some  reforms, 
some  time,  however,  things  seemed  to  go  on  well  His  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  encouragement 
enough.  In  the  spring  of  69  a c  ,  he  marched  into  of  the  line  arts,  ami  the  erection  of  mauuificent 
Armenia  with  a  smaU  force  of  12,000  foot  and  3000  ,  public  buildings ;  he  also  inaugurated  the  first  railway 
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that  Germany  possessed — that  from  Nureml>erg 
to  Furth — and  executed  the  tine  canal,  called  Lud- 
vigtk'iMiK  which  unites  the  I)anut>e  and  the  Maine. 
Bat  it  was  no  less  characterised  hy  the  prevalence  of 
ultramontane  influence,  intolerance  towards  all  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Home,  and  contempt 
of  constitutional  rights  and  forms,  whilst  the  king's 
conduct  gave  great  occasion  of  scandal,  particularly 
in  his  connection  with  the  dancer  Lola  Montez 
(created  Countess  of  Landafcld).  On  account  of  the 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  February  and  March 
184S.  L.  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son,  Maximilian. 

LUDWIGSBURG,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg, 
about  8  miles  north  of  Stuttgart.  It  was  founded 
in  1706  by  Duke  Eberhard  Ludwig,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  Stuttgarters,  and  is  the  second 
royal  residence.  L.  was  laid  out  with  painful  regu- 
larity, and  has  an  artificial  and  lifeless  look.  It  is 
the  principal  depot  for  soldiers  in  WUrtemberg,  not 
less  than  4000  being  stationed  here,  whence  it  has 
got  the  name  of  the  Swabian  Potsdam,  and  has  an 
arsenal,  a  cannon-foundry,  a  military  academy,  and 
a  royal  castle,  with  splendid  picture-gallery  and 
gardens.    Pop,  including  military,  1<V.»70. 

LUFF,  in  Nautical  parlance,  is  to  bring  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind,  preparatory  to  tacking,  or  other- 
wise. The  luff  of  a  vessel  is  the  roundest  part  of 
her  bow. 

LUGA'XO,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Ticino, 
Switzerland,  stands  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  entirely  Italian  in 
character,  with  dingy  anil  dirty  arcaded  streets ; 
but  itd  environs  display  all  the  richness  of  Italian 
scenery.  L  contains  several  factories  for  throwing 
silk,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  nourishing  transit  trade 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  From  Monk  Salon- 
(/»/■•.  in  the  vicinity,  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained.   Pop  5140. 

LUGANO,  Lakh  of,  is  situated  iti  the  south  of 
the  canton  of  Ticiuo,  Switzerland,  three  of  its  arms 
reaching  into  the  Italiau  territory.  Its  greatest 
length  is  altout  20  miles ;  but  from  its  exceedingly 
irregular  shaj>e,  it  is  nowhere  more  than  1J  mde 
broad.  The  character  of  its  scenery,  though  iierhaps 
as  lieautiful,  is  more  rugged  than  that  of  Lakes 
Cemo  aud  Maggiore. 

LUGA'NSK.  a  market-town  iu  the  government 
of  Kkateriuoslav,  European  Russia,  situated  on  the 
Lugan,  a  branch  of  the  Donetz,  100  miles  north- 


effect,  yet  it  is  competent  for  all  carriers  to  specify 
certain  articles  of  merchandise,  which,  whether  they 
are  mixed  up  with  luggage  or  not,  must  be  sejiarately 
j«aid  for,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  responsible. 
Such  are  gold  or  silver  in  a  manufactured  state, 
jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  trinkets,  stamps,  maps, 
writings,  title-deeds,  paintings,  pictures,  glass,  china, 
silks,  furs,  and  lace,  provided  these  exceed  in  value 
4,'IG.  Unless  notice  of  such  articles  being  included 
in  the  luggage  is  given  to  the  carriers  or  com- 
pany, and  an  increased  rate  paid,  they  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  loss.  Except,  therefore,  these 
excepted  articles,  the  carrier  is  bound  to  receive, 
carry  securely,  and  deliver  the  luggage  of  travellers, 
notwithstanding  the  traveller  has  it  iu  his  personal 
charge.  Thus,  a  railway  porter,  oil  the  arrival  of 
the  train,  having  carried  a  traveller's  luggage  to  a 
cab  aud  lost  it  in  the  way,  the  railway  company 
was  held  resiionsible.  A  carrier  has  a  lien  on  the 
luggage  for  the  fare,  if  not  paid,  aud  can  keep  it  till 
such  fare  is  paid ;  but  as  prepayment  is  now  the 
universal  practice,  this  remedy  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

LUGGKK,  a  small  vessel  carrying  two  or  three 
masts,  with  a  lugsail  (see  below)  tin  each,  and  occa- 
sionally a  topsail.  The  rigging  is  light  and  simple, 
and  the  form  of  the  saUs  enables  a  lugger  to  beat 
close  up  to  the  wind.    Among  English  boats,  the 


I  of  Taganrog,  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
ironworks  in  the  south  of  Russia.  The  ore  was 
formerly  brought  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  is 
now  louud  iu  sufficient  quantity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  L.  has  also  a  cannon-foundry  and  coal-mines, 
and,  during  the  Crimean  war,  supplied  the  Russian 
fleet  with  coal  and  ammunition. 

LUGGAGE  of  travellers,  though,  in  n  certain 
sense,  attached  to  the  person,  and  under  one's  imme- 
diate care,  and  not  paid  for  separately,  is  neverthe- 
less protected  by  the  contract ;  and  carriers  of  all 
kinds  are  bound  to  carry  luggage  safely,  and  if  it  is 
lost,  must  pay  damages  for  it  Owing  to  the  estab- 
lished rule,  that  luggage  is  not  paid  for  separately, 
it  has  often  been  attempted  by  travellers  to  abuse 
this  privilege,  and  carry  merchandise  as  part  of  and 
mixed  up  with  their  luggage,  in  order  to  eseaj>e 
any  separate  and  extra  jtayment  Most  railway 
comjvanief,  accordingly,  by  their  by-laws  fix  a  limit 
as  to  weight  for  this  luggage,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  luggage  consists  only  of  wearing-apparel  or 
things  for  personal  use,  and  not  articles  of  trade 
intended  for  sale.    Though  earners  or  railway  com- 

Cnies  cannot  get  rid  of  liability  for  this  luggage 
giving  any  notice  or  making  a  by-law  to  that 


lug- rig  rarely  extends  beyond  the  larger  class  of 
fishing- vessels,  though  there  are  some  very  elegant 
lugger- yachts  in  the  different  clubs.  In  the  French 
service,  however,  it  is  a  favourite  rig,  and  is  used 
for  vessels  of  sizes  as  large  as  British  schooners. 

Lugsail,  a  quadrilateral  sail  used  in  luggers  and 
open  boats.  It  is  bent,  by  the  upper  side,  upon  a 
straight  yard,  which  is  slung  on  the  mast  in  an 
oblique  position,  one-third  to  windward,  two  thirds 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  mast 

LU  GO  (the  Luau  Awjutti  of  the  Romans),  a 
town  in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  left 
(tank  of  the  Minn,  50  miles  cast-north-east  of 
Santiago.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathe- 
dral of  the  12th  c,  and  several  other  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather.  It  was 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its  warm 
sulphur-baths.    Pop.  824(5. 

LUG-WORM,  or  LOB-WORM  [Arenkola 
piacfttorum),  one  of  the  iMirmltrnHchiat*  Amirluitr^ 
extremely  abundant  on  the  British  shores,  and  very 
valuable  as  bait  to  fishermen.  It  inhabits  the  sand, 
on  the  surface  of  which,  after  the  tide  has  retired, 
innumerable  coils  are  always  to  be  seen,  the  carts 
of  this  worm.    It  is  larger  than  the  earthworm, 
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a  foot  long,  is  destitute  of  ©yea,  has  no 
distinct  head,  but  is  much  thicker  at  the  extremity 
where  the  mouth  is  situated  than  at  the  other.  The 
mouth  has  no  jaws,  nor  teeth,  nor  tentacles.  There 
are  two  rows  of  bristles  along  the  sides,  organs  of 
locomotion,  by  means  of  which  the  I*  works  its  way 
through  the  sand.  About  the  middle,  it  has  on  each 
side  six  tufts  of  gills.  (For  fig.,  sec  Annelida.) 
When  touched,  it  exudes  a  yellowish  fluid  ;  and  an 
exudation  from  its  body  slightly  agglutinates  the 
{^articles  of  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  tul>e  through  which 
it  passes  and  repasses.  It  is  one  of  the  annelids 
most  remarkable  for  the  red  colour  of  the  blood, 
.which  imparts  a  fine  crimson  to  the  gill-tufts. 

LUINI,  or  LOVINO  DA  LUINI,  Bernardino. 
born  about  14G0  at  Luini,  near  the  Lagn  Maggiore,  a 
celebrated  painter  of  the  Lomliord  school.  He  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  the  principal  pupil  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  it  rather  appears  that  he 
was  educated  under  Stefano  Scotto ;  and  though, 
from  having  attended  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  founded  at  Milan  by  Ludovico  il  Mom,  of  which 
Leonardo  was  director,  he  may  l>o  styled  a  pupil 
of  that  great  artist,  yet  it  is  not  proved  that  he 
received  any  direct  instruction  from  him.  Though 
L.  occasionally  imitated  the  style  and  execution  so 
closely  as  to  deceive  experienced  judges,  his  general 
manner  had  a  delicacy  ami  grace  sufficiently  original 
and  distinct  from  that  of  Leonardo.  Still  the  works 
of  the  former  are  often  attrihuted  to  the  latter,  in 
order  to  increase  their  value.  He  executed  numerous 
works  at  Milan  in  oil  and  fresco.  His  frescoes  at 
Lugano,  Saronno,  and  Pavia,  are  justly  admired. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known,  but  he 
was  alive  in  1630.—  He  had  a  brother,  Ambrogio, 
who  imitated  his  style,  and  several  sons  who  also 
were  painters. 

LUISE,  AfOfarr.  Wimielmine  Amamf.,  queen 
of  Prussia,  was  born,  10th  March  177fi,  at  Hanover, 
where  her  father,  the  Duke  Karl  of  Meeklenburg- 
Strelitz,  was  then  commandant.  She  was  married 
to  the  Crown -prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
William  III.,  on  24th  Docemhcr  1793.  After  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Bhe  became  excetnUngly 
popular,  her  great  l»eauty  l>eing  united  with  dignity 
ami  grace  of  manners,  and  with  much  gentleness  of 
character  and  active  benevolence.  This  jx>i>ularity 
increased  in  consequence  of  her  conduct  during  the 
period  of  national  calamity  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Jena,  when  she  displayed  not  only  a  patriotic 
spirit,  but  no  little  energy  and  resolution.  She  was 
unexpectedly  taken  ill,  and  died  when  on  a  visit  to 
her  father  in  Strelitz,  19th  July  IS  10.  Her  memory 
is  cherished  in  Prussia,  and  the  Order  of  Luise  in 
that  kingdom  was  founded  in  honour  of  her. 

LUKE  (Lum»),  the  author  of  one  of  the  gospels, 
and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  born,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  church  Fathers,  at  Antioch  in 
Syria,  and  is  said  to  have  l>een  a  physician.  He  was 
probably  by  descent  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  We  learn 
from  Scripture  that  he  was  the  associate  of  Paul  in 
his  second  evangelistic  expedition  (52  a.  I>.)  ;  but 
that  is  all  we  know  ;  whatever  else  is  asserted  con- 
cerning him  is  doubtful.  That  he  was  a  painter,  is 
one  of  the  things  for  which  tradition  vouches  ;  and 
in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  a  picture 
of  our  Saviour  is  shewn,  which  is  ascribed  to  L.,  bnt 
is  believed  to  be  a  work  of  the  13th  century.  The 
churches  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rome  also  possess 
many  pretended  relics  of  this  evangelist.  His 
festival  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  18th  of  OctoW.—  The  Gospel  of 
St  Luke,  addressed  to  a  certain  Thcophilus,  is 
generally  believed  to  have  Iwen  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Rcnau,  however,  in  his 
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Vie  de  Jesus  (1863),  consider*  its  composition  subse- 
quent to  that  event.  The  time  and  place  of 
its  origin  are  unknown.  See  Schleicrmacher's  Die 
Schriften  <Zc#  L.  (Berlin,  1817).  The  apocryphal 
writings  ascribed  to  L  arc,  Ada  Pauli,  Baptiamut 
Leonis,  and  LUuryias  XII.  Apostokrum. 

LULLY,  Raymond,  'the  enlightened  doctor,' 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  13th  c,, 
was  born  at  Palma,  in  Majorca,  in  1234.  In  his 
youth,  he  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  served  for  some 
time  as  a  common  soldier ;  but  a  complete  revulsion 
of  feeling  taking  place,  he  withdrew  to  solitude, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  cxtatic  nictitations  and 
the  study  of  the  difficult  sciences.  This  sudden 
change  of  life  produced  inLa  fervid  and  enthusi- 
astic state  of  mind,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  formed  the  project  of  a  spiritual  crusade  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Mussulmans,  an  idea  he  never 
afterwards  al*audoiied.  In  pursuance  of  this  pro- 
ject, he  commenced  an  earnest  study  of  theology, 
phdosophy,  and  the  Arabic  language;  and,  after 
some  years,  published  his  great  work,  Art  Oener- 
nlU  sive  Magna,  which  has  so  severely  tested  the 
sagacity  of  commentators.  This  work  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  method  of  teaching  known  subse- 
quently as  the  '  Lullian  method,'  and  afforded  a 
kind  of  mechanical  aid  to  the  mind  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  retention  of  knowledge,  by  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  subjects  and  ideas.  Like  all  such 
methods,  however,  it  gave  little  more  than  a  suj»er- 
i  licial  knowledge  of  any  subject,  though  it  was  of 
'  use  in  leading  men  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  an 
investigation  of  truth,  the  means  for  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  sdiohutic  dialectics.  L. 
subsequently  published  another  remarkable  work, 
Lihri  A"//.  Principiorum  Pliilotxiph.  rontra  Aver- 
roi*l(UL,  and,  full  of  the  principles  which  he  hatl 
developed  in  this  l>ook.  he  went  to  Tunis,  at  the 
end  of  1291,  or  the  liegiuning  of  1292,  to  argue  with 
his  opponents,  face  to  face.  He  drew  large  crowds 
of  attentive  hearers,  and  held  disputations  with, 
learned  Mohammedans,  who,  however,  were  as 
anxious  to  convert  him  as  he  to  convert  them,  and 
the  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  that 
little  impression  was  made  by  either  of  the  parties. 
Finally,  however,  L.  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
condemned  to  banishment.  After  lecturing  at 
Naples  for  several  years,  he  proceeded  to  Rome; 
:  thence  to  his  native  island  of  Majorca,  where  he 
laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens  and 
Jews;  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Armenia,  zealously 
exerting  himself  to  "bring  lwck  the  different  schis- 
matic parties  of  the  oriental  church  to  orthodoxy. 
In  1306 — 1307,  he  again  sailed  for  Africa,  entered 
the  city  of  Bugia  (then  the  capital  of  a  Moham- 
medan empire),  aud  undertook  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  A  tumult  arose,  in  which  L.  nearly 
lost  his  life.  He  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  and 
treated  with  great  severity  ;  yet  so  high  an  opinion 
was  entertained  of  his  abilities,  that  the  chief  men 
of  the  place  were  anxious  that  he  should  embrace 
Mohammedanism,  and  promised  him  if  he  did  so 
the  liighest  honours.  But  to  L.,  whose  intellect  and 
feelings  were  both  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  was  impossible.  After  some  time  he  was 
again  banished  from  the  country,  and  landed  (after 
being  shipwrecked)  near  Pisa.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  and  lectured  against  the  principles 
of  Averroes  ;  he  also  induced  the  pope  to  establish 
chairs  for  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages in  all  cities  where  the  papal  court  resided, 
and  also  at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Salamanca.  But  his  missionary  zeal  could  only 
be  satiated  by  martyrdom.  In  1314,  he  sailed  once 
more  for  Africa,  and  proceeded  to  Bugia,  where  he 
people  with  divine  judgments  if  they 
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LUMBAGO— LUMINOSITY  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS. 


refused  to  abjure  Mohammedanism.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  furious,  dragged  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him  to  death,  30th  June  1315.  The  Mayence 
(10  vols.  1721 — 1742)  edition  of  his  works  includes 
several  liooks  on  alchemy,  of  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  L  was  the  author. 
Compare  Neander's  KircAengf*chicfde,  Bonn's  trans- 
lation, vol.  viL  pp.  83—96. 

LUMBA'GO  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
maples  111  the  lumltar  region,  or  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  It  is  often  first  recognised  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  sharp  stabbing  pain  in  the  loins  upon  attempting 
to  rise  fn»m  the  recumbent  or  Bitting  jiosition.  It 
is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  couhne  the  patient  to 
bed  and  in  one  jKwition,  from  which  he  cannot  move 
without  intense  suffering  ;  but  in  milder  canes  he  can 
walk,  although  stiffly  and  with  jkuii,  and  usually 
with  the  body  bent  more  or  less  forward.  It  may 
he  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain 
towards  the  groin,  as  also  by  the  al>sence  of  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  which  usually  accompany  the 
disease  of  the  kidney. 

The  causes  of  luuihago  are  the  same  as  those  of 
sub-acute  rheumatism  generally.  The  complaint 
may  arise  from  partial  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
when  the  l«>dy  is  heated,  and  violent  straining  will 
sometimes  induce  it.  In  persons  with  a  strong 
constitutional  tendency  to  rheumatism,  the  slightest 
exciting  cause  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 

The  treatment  must  vary  with  the  iuteusity  of 
the  affection.  In  most  cases,  a  warm  bath  at  bed- 
time, followed  by  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  will 
speehly  remove  it;  and  as  local  remedies,  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  soap-liniment,  or  the  application 
of  the  heated  hammer  (an  instrument  sold  by 
Coxeter,  surgical-instrument  maker,  London),  will 
be  found  serviceable.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
frequently  seen  the  disorder  completely  disappear 
after  oue  application  of  the  hammer,  which  should 
be  h.-ated  in  a  spirit-lamp  to  somewhat  a)>out  200", 
and  then  Ik;  rapidly  brought  in  contact  with  points 
of  the  skiu  over  the  painful  parts  at  intervals  of  , 
about  half  an  inch.  Lach  application  leaves  a  ml 
spot,  hut  blisters  seldom  occur,  if  the  operation  is 
properly  jierformciL 

LUMINOSITY  OP  ORGANIC  BEINGS. 
Many  organic  beings,  both  vegetables  and  animals, 
possess  the  property  of  emitting  light. 

In  cryptogamic  plants,  it  has  been  observed  on 
the  ri laments  of  Schi»lo«Uita  otmumlaten,  one  of 
the  order  of  Hepatirac;  iu  fthizomorpfia  int)>terran*a, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Fungi  (which  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  walls  of  dark,  damp  mines, 
caverns,  kc,  and  occasionally  emits  a  light  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  admit  of  reading  onUnary  print)  ;  j 
in  certain  sjieciesof  Agnricu*  (belonging  to  the  same  ) 
order) ;  and  in  Thdaphora  ctxrulfa  (also  a  fungus), 
to  which  decayed  wood  owes  its  phosphoric  light. 

An  emission  of  bght,  chiefly  in  flashes,  has 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  a  few  phanerogamic 
plants,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  garden 
nasturtium  and  marigold,  the  orange  lily,  and  the 
poppy.  In  these  instances,  the  light  has  been 
emitted  by  the  flowers ;  but  cases  arc  also  recorded 
in  which  the  leaves,  juice,  Ac.,  of  certain  plants 
have  evolved  light  The  emission  of  light  from  the 
common  potato,  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  is 
sometimes  very  strikiug.  Dr  Phipson,  in  his  work 
On  Ph/Mphort*rnc,  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
bght  thus  emitted  from  a  cellarful  of  these  vege- 
tables was  bo  strong  as  to  lead  an  officer  on  guard 
at  Strasbtirg  to  believe  that  the  barracks  were  on 
fire.  The  phosphorescence  in  this  case  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  decayed 


Before  proceeding  to  poticc  the  principal  cases  in 
which  bving  animals  have  been  observed  to  emit 
light,  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  emission  of  light 
by  dead  animal  matter.  The  bodies  of  many  marine 
animals  shine  after  death,  but  in  none  is  the  pheno- 
menon so  vivid  or  continuous  as  in  the  well-known 
boring  mollusc  the  Pholas.  The  luminosity  of  this 
animal  after  death  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  said 
that  it  shone  in  the  mouths  of  jicrsons  who  ate  it ; 
and  has  )>een  made  the  subject  of  special  investi- 
gation by  Hcaumur,  B<-ccaria,  and  others.  Among 
other  results,  they  found  that  a  single  Pluda*  ren- 
dered seven  ounces  of  milk  so  luminous  that  the 
faces  of  persons  might  be  distinguished  by  it ;  and 
that,  by  placing  the  dead  animal  in  honey,  its  pro- 
perty of  emitting  light,  when  plunged  into  warm 
water,  lasted  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  universally  known  that  certain  kinds  of  dead 
fish,  esj»ecially  mackerels  and  herrings,  shine  in  the 
dark.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  body  of  a  dead 
stock-fish  in  a  luminous  condition,  Dr  Phipson 
finds  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  grease  which 
shines  upon  the  fish,  and  which  (as  it  neither 
contains  phosphorus  nor  minute  fungi,  by  which 
the  Ught  might  have  been  caused)  contains  some 
peculiar  organic  matter,  which  shiues  in  the  dark 
like  phosphorus  itself. 

Several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  ordinary 
butcher's  meat  has  presented  the  phenomenon  now 
under  consideration,  but  their  occurrence  is  so  rare 
that  we  need  not  sjiecially  notice  them.  It  may  be 
observed  that  phosphorescent  light  is  not  uufrc- 
quently  observed  on  the  dead  human  body  by 
jiersons  who  visit  dissecting-rooms  by  night.  The 
occasional  evolution  of  light  by  bving  human  beiugs 
will  be  presently  referred  to. 

The  living  animals  which  possess  the  property 
of  emitting  light  arc  extremely  numerous,  decided 
cases  of  phosphorescence  having  Ixjeu  frequently 
observed,  according  to  Dr  Phipson,  'in  infusoria, 
rkuopoda,  poly|>es,  eehinodeniis,  annelides,  mediune, 
tunica  ta,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  mvriapodes,  and 
insects.'  Following  the  arrangement  here  laid  down, 
we  shall  mention  a  few  of  tbe  organisms  in  which 
the  phenomenon  in  question  is  most  remarkable. 
Among  the  rhizopoda,  the  Xoctilucn  miUarU,  a 
minute  animal  very  common  in  the  English  Channel, 
stands  pre-eminent.  Dr  Phipson  relates  that  he 
has  found  it  'in  such  prodigious  numbers  in  the 
damp  sand  at  Ostend,  that  ou  raising  a  handful  of 
it,  it  appeared  like  so  much  molten  lava'  It  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea, 
which  is  so  often  observed.  Among  the  annelides, 
earthworms  occasionally  evolve  a  shining  light  like 
that  of  iron  heated  to  a  white  heat  Among  the 
tunicata,  a  minute  animal  common  in  some  of  the 
tropical  seas,  the  Pijromma  Atltintita,  resembles  a 
minute  cylinder  of  glowing  phosphorus,  and  some- 
times occurs  in  such  numbers,  that  the  ocean  appears 
like  nu  enormous  layer  of  molten  lava  or  shining 
phosphorus.  Among  the  myria|«odes,  certain  centi- 
pedes—viz., Scolnp-mlrn  rltctrira  and  &  jJtotphorea — 
present  a  brilliant  phosphoric  ap]iearance.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  former  will  not  shine 
in  the  dark,  unless  it  has  been  previously  exposed 
to  tbe  Bolar  rays.  luminosity  in  insects  occurs  in 
certain  genera  of  the  Coleoptera  and  Hemiptcra, 
and  possibly  in  certain  Lepidoptera  and  Ortuoptcra, 
Among  the  Coleoptera,  must  l»e  especially  mentioned 
the  genus  Lamjyrit,  to  which  the  various  sj»ecies  of 
Glowworms  (q.  v.)  belong,  and  the  genus  Elater,  to 
which  the  Fireflies  (q.  v.)  Delong.  In  the  Hemiptera, 
there  is  the  genus  Fulgom,  or  Lantern-flies  (q.  v.), 
some  species  of  which  are  highly  luminous. 

The  evolution  of  bght  from  animals  belonging 
to  the  vertebrates  is  extremely  rare,   Bartholin,  in 
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bis  treatise  Df  Luce  Hominum  et  Brutorum  (1647). 
gives  an  account  of  an  Italian  lady,  •whom  he 
designates  ns  '  mulicr  splendens,'  whose  lwtdy  shone 
with  phosphoric  radiations  when  gently  rublied  with 
dry  linen  ;  and  I'r  Kane,  in  his  last  voyage  to  the 
polar  regions,  witnessed  almost  as  remarkable  a 
case  of  human  phosphorescence.  A  few  cases  are 
recorded  by  Sir  H.  Marsh,  Professor  Donovan,  and 
other  undoubted  authorities,  in  which  the  human 
body,  shortly  Wfore  death,  has  presented  a  pale 
luminous  apjiearancc. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explan- 
ation of  the  above  facta.  The  light  evolved  from 
fungi  is  moat  probably  connected  with  chemical 
action,  while  that  emitted  in  sparks  and  flashes 
from  flowers  is  probably  electrical.  In  some  lumin- 
ous animals,  a  phosphorescent  organ,  specially 
adapted  for  the  production  of  light,  has  been  already 
detected,  and  as  anatomical  science  progresses, 
the  same  will  probably  be  found  in  all  organisms 
endowed  with  luminous  or  phosphorescent  pro- 
perties. For  full  details  on  the  subject  of  this 
article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Df  Phijyson's  work, 
On  PkotphoretOtHCt  (London,  1862). 

LU'MPSl'CKER,  or  LUMPFISH  (Cychpterm), 
a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Diwohali  (q.  v.), 
having  the  head  and  body  deep,  thick,  and  short, 
the  hack  with  an  elevated  ridge,  the  fins  rather 
small,  and  the  ventrals  united  by  a  membrane  so  as 
to  form  a  sucking  disc  -One  species  (C.  lu  input) 
is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  jiarticularly  in 
the  northern  parts,  and  is  still  more  plentiful  in  the 
seas  of  more  northern  regions.    It  has  a  grotesque 


LmnpMickf  r  (C.  lumpiu). 

and  clumsy  form,  but  its  colours  are  very  fine, 
combin  ing  various  shade*  of  blue,  purple,  and  rich 
orange.  It  attains  a  pretty  large  size,  sometimes 
weighing  seven  jsmnds.  The  L.  preys  on  smaller 
fishes.  Its  sucker  is  so  powerful  that  a  f tail  con- 
taining some  gallons  of  water  has  been  lifted  when 
a  L  contained  in  it  was  taken  by  the  tail.  Its 
flesh  is  insipid  at  some  seasons,  but  very  fine  nt 
others,  and  is  much  used  for  food  in  northern 
regions.  It  is  often  brought  to  the  Edinburgh 
market  It  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Cock 
Paidl*. 

LUNACY.  By  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  couiitri.-s,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
a  man**  sauity,  even  though  he  be  born  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind;  and  if  the  fact  is  disputed,  it  always  lies 
on  tl'.e  party  alleging  it  to  prove  it.  Sometimes  a 
person  in  a  ftate  supposed  to  lie  that  of  a  lunatic 
makes  a  contract,  and  is  sued  upon  it;  in  such  a 
case,  he  may  set  up  as  a  defence  that  he  was  a 
lunatic,  and  the  proof  will  consist  of  his  conduct 
ami  actions  at  and  previous  to  the  time  in  question. 
If,  however,  the  other  party  did  not  know  of  the 
lit 


lunacy,  and  took  no  advantage,  the  lunatic  will  not 
lie  allowed  to  recover  back  moneys  which  have  been 
1 1  nil  by  him  in  pursuance  of  his  contract.  Though 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  sanity  of  a  per- 
son, yet,  when  once  iusanity  has  existed,  the  presump- 
tion is  reversed,  and  then  the  law  presumes  no  lucid 
interval  or  restoration  to  sauity  until  it  is  proved  ; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  a  lucid  interval, 
for  the  law  requires  very  clear  and  conclusive  proof 
of  that  fact,  and  all  the  circumstances  must  lie 
carefully  scanned.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
define  in  words  what  is  insanity  or  lunacy,  it  lieing 
a  negative  state,  and  merely  an  inference  from  the 
acts,  conduct,  and  bodily  condition  <if  the  i>ersoru 
An  idiot  is  said  to  l>e  a  person  who  was  born  with  a 
radical  infirmity  of  minu,  and  whose  stat*-  is  one  of 
poriK'tual  infirmity,  ineajiable  of  cure  or  restoration ; 
whereas  a  lunatic  is  one  who  is  sometimes  of  good 
and  sound  mind,  and  sometimes  not  ;  he  has  lucid 
intervals,  and  is  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  capable 
of  restoration  to  sanity.  A  person  is  said  to  l>e,  in 
legal  phraseology,  of  unsound  mind,  who  is  not  an 
idiot,  nor  a  lunatic,  nor  yet  of  a  merely  weak  mind, 
but,  by  reason  of  a  morbid  condition  of  intellect,  in 
as  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  M  if  he  were  a 
lunatic.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  detiuo  lunacy  or 
insanity,  there  are  various  tests  which  are  more 
or  less  accepted  in  everyday  life  as  strong  evidence. 
Idiocy  is  accompanied  by  a  vacant  look,  Ac,  while 
insanity  is  accompanied  by  some  frenzy  or  extrava- 
gant delusion.  The  physiology  of  idiocy  and  lunacy 
is  a  separate  subject  of  investigation,  ami  is  part  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  to  which  a  few  medical  men 
confine  their  attention,  and  their  assistance  is  often 
required  by  courts  of  law  when  inquiring  into  this 
state  of  mind,  though  their  theories  are  jealously 
scrutinised.  As  a  general  rule,  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic 
is  subject  to  civil  incapacity.  He  cannot  enter  into 
eotitraets  or  transact  general  business,  and  what  he 
does  is  a  nullity.  Thus  he  cannot  make  or  revoke 
a  will,  or  enter  into  marriage,  or  act  as  an  executor 
or  administrator,  or  become  a  bankrupt,  or  be  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  vote  at  elections, 
and  such  like.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  a  lunatic 
is  liable  in  damages  for  committing  a  wrong, 
such  as  a  trespass,  and  he  is  liable  f..r  neees>arie* 
supplied  to  him,  and  he  may  \ms  arrested  for  debt, 
anil  his  jiroperty  may  be  taken  in  such  eases,  as  in 
the  case  of  sane  persons.  With  regard  to  criminal 
responsibility,  the  law  was  fully  considered  in  the 
case  of  M'Naughton,  who,  in  1843,  shot  Mr  Druni- 
mond  nt  Charing  Cross  by  mistake  for  Sir  Botart 
Peel,  and  the  English  judges  were  called  on  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  state  their  opinion  as  to  the  right 
mode  of  putting  the  questions  to  a  jury  when  the 
defence  of  insanity  is  raised.  The  judges  said  that 
a  person  lalmuring  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to 
one  Bubject  is  liable  to  punishment,  if  nt  the  time 
of  committing  the  crime  ho  knew  he  was  acting  con- 
trary to  law.  In  general  cases,  to  establish  want  of 
responsibility,  it  must  Iks  proved  that  the  party 
accused  was  labouring  uudcr  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know 
it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong.  Where  the  party  is  labouring  under  an 
insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  and  commits  a 
crime  in  consequence  thereof,  it  de|*»uds  on  the 
nature  of  the  delusion  whether  he  is  excused.  Thus, 
if  he  insanely  believes  that  A  intended  to  kill  him, 
ami  he  kills  A,  as  he  supposes,  in  self -defence,  he 
would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  But  if  his 
delusion  was  that  A  had  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to 
his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed  A  in  ivvenge 
for  such  supposed  injury,  then  ho  would  In?  liable  to 
punishment    When  a  i»eraon  is  acqiutted  of 
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e  is  liable  to  be  confined  parish  to  report  to  the  neighliouring  justices  any 
f*  pleasure.  |  case  of  a  lunatic  j>aupcr  lieing  in  their  parish.  In 


of  insanity,  he 
during  her  Majesty'i 

Sn  l;»ng  as  a  |«ersnn  is  not  actuall y  declared  insane  ;  some  cases  of  a  harmless  description,  such  paupers 
or  an  idiot,  he  has  a  right  to  manage  his  own  '  may  be  kept  in  the  workhouse ;  hut  in  other  cases, 
affairs;  and  the  only  way,  in  England,  in  which  on  the  mutter  being  reputed  to  the  justices,  tho 
he  can  l>»-  deprived  of  such  right  used  to  l>e  by  a  !  latter  order  the  paupers  to  be  brought  before  them 
l'iH*itiru  intfuircMio,  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  i  for  examination,  anil  then  send  them  to  the  county 
authorised  the  empannellmg  of  a  jury  to  |  asylum  ;  the  |«ari»h  to  which  the  iwupcr  belongs-- 
whether  he  was  a  lunatie  or  not  The  Le.,  in  which  he  is  legally  mettled -being  liable  to 
CB**ody  and  care  of  lunatics  were  vested  in  the  defray  the  maintenance  ;  but  if  the  ]»ari»]i  which  is 
crown ,  aud  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the  depositary  ;  legally  hound  to  support  the  pauper  cannot  be  dis- 
oi  the*  jurisdiction,  issued  the  writ  on  petition.  I  covered,  then  the  expense  is  to  Ik>  charged  to  the 
The  practice  has  now  l»een  considerably  altered  by  j  county.  If  the  pauper  cannot  be  examined  hy  the 
various  statutes  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  still  justices,  the  medical  officer  ami  a  clergyman  may 
tie  law.  that,  unless  a  person  has  been  officially  >  sign  a  certificate,  which  is  taken  to  be  evidence  of 
declared  a  lunatic,  either  by  the  verdict  of  a  '  the  lunacy.  As  to  private  houses,  no  person  is 
jary.  or  by  a  certificate  of  a  master  in  lunacy,  he   allowed  to  receive  two  or  more  lunatics,  unless  such 


Miil  entitled  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  there  is  no  intermediate 
sUUr  called  imlKtihty  or  weakness  of  mind,  with 

*hxn  the  law  interfered,  as  there  is  in  .Scotland  ,  incuts  and  other  items  of  management    No  j 

IsTjLi:iMc-riox,  iMiuuiurv),  and  hence,  if  a  can  be  legally  received  into  such  licensed  house 
.  person  w  imposed  on.  it  is  treated  merely  as  a  |  without  a  written  order  from  the  person  sending 
fraud  ' 


house  has  been  previously  licensed  by  the  commis- 
sioners iu  lunacy,  which  licence  is  only  given  after 
insjiection,  and  a  report  as  to  its  sanitary  arrange- 

HT 


frami,  the  weakness  forming  an  eteinent  of 
fraud  ;  but  there  is  no  machinery  for  restrain- 


him,  ami  the  medical  certificates  of  two  physicians, 
surgeons,  or  a|*othecaries.  The  keepers  of  such 
B_'  the  natural  right,  even  of  weak-minded  jiei'sons,  houses  uiv  liable  to  visitation  by  the  commissioners, 
to  do  what  they  like  with  their  projierty.  As  and  to  render  regular  rcpirts  as  to  all  particulars 
Kganis  i<Li.>Ls  and  lunatics,  the  mode  in  which  they  !  concerning  the  admissiou,  death,  removal,  discharge, 
are  judicially  declared  to  be  so,  is  as  follows  :  There  or  esca|ie  of  patients.  The  commissioners  have  js»wer 
certam  j«.rsons  called  masters  iu  lunacy,  whose  ,  to  visit  at  unex|>ected  times,  and  to  receive  rc|x>rts 
it  is  to  conduct  the  inquiries  which  are  '  from  other  visitors.  The  Commissioners  may  dis- 
charge persons  who  seem  to  l>e  detained  without 
suflicient  cause. 

Iu  Scotland,  the  law  differs  in  .-several  respects 
from  the  above.  Idiots  and  lunatics  are  often  called 
fatuous  and  furious  persons  respectiv.  lv  ;  and  there 
is  an  intermediate  state  called  iiiiW.-i'ity  i>r  weak- 
ness of  mi  ml,  upon  evidence  "f  winch  the  relations 
may  apply  to  the  Court  of  fcc.-siou  fur  .Indicia! 
Interdiction  (q.  v.),  which  has  the  eliect  of  protect- 
ing the  imls-cile  from  squandering  his  heritable 
o rtirk.it  •  of  a  master  in  lunacy.  The  Lord  Chan-  '  property.  The  care  and  custody  of  lunatics  and 
ccU-t  may  direct  the  trial  to  take  place  before  one 'idiots  In-long  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which  may 
th,.-  common  law  judges,  and  the  evidence  is  to  I  aopunt  a  cumUir  tmui*  or  judicial  factor  to  take 
b.  fonvined  to  the  lunatic's  Conduct  during  the  |  charge  of  the  estate,  and  a  curator  or  tutor  dative 
prtTi.'n*  two  years  only.  Tlie  cost*  of  the  trial  are  j  to  tike  char^u  of  the  lunatic's  person.  A  party 
in  iIk-  !>>rd  Chancellor's  discretion.  If  th"  party  ;  is  cognosced  as  a  fatuous  or  furious  jterson  by  a 
hi*  property,  the  Lord  Chancellor  then  appiints,  on  ;  jury  presided  over  by  the  sheriff.  The  recent 
petition,  a  committee  of  the  estate  or  of  the  j»erson    statutory  providous  concerning  Scotch  lunatics  are 


y,  and  preside  over  the  jury,  and  they  also 
tub?  lunatics  iu  certain  cases.  The  commissioner* 
of  lunacy  form  a  Board  which  sii|>crvises  generally 
the  luaat-.c  asylums  and  licensed  houses  for  recep- 
tion of  lunatics.  The  incapacity  of  a  lunatic  or 
idiot  is  conclusively  established  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  uudcr  an  inquisition  </»•  Imi'idr.,  iw/ittirmhi, 
h  Id  U-!..rv  a  master  in  lunacy;  or,  if  the  case  is  too 
dear  f-  r  a  jury,  ami  where  the  party  has  not  mental 
cajC'.'ity  t«>  d-clare  his  wish  on  the  subject  by  a 


of  the  lunatic,  and  the  visitors  in  lunacy  must  visit 
sai-h  lunatic  at  least  once  a  year,  unless  the  lunatic 
is  in  a  private  house  unlicensed,  in  which  ease  he 
W  visited  four  times  each  year.    The  lunatic 


contained  in  the  statutes  20  and  21  Vict,  c,  "1,  21 
and  22  Vict  c  8ft,  and  25  and  20  Vict  c  M.  There 
is  also  a  Hoard  ealled  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
for  Scotland,  who  may  grant  licences  for  private 
v  thus  kept  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  i  asylums.  They  may  also  give  special  licences  to 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  manages  his  proiierty  |  occupiers  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  not 
through  the  agency  of  the  committee  and  ot  the  !  exceeding  four  in  number,  suhject  to  rules  and 
viators  in  lunacy.  But  as  many  lunatics  have  no  regulations.  Counties  and  pari-hes  may  contract 
property,  or  pnqierty  of  a  trifling  nature,  it  has 
Joog  been  fouud  necessary  to  provide  asylums  and 
registered  houses  for  the  reception  ot  lunatics,  all 
»hich  are  more  or  less  under  control  of  the  com* 
miMiouers  in  lunacy.  Houses  kept  for  the  reception 
of  lunatics  are  either  provided  by  the  counties, 
and  called  county  asylums,  or  they  are  hospitals 
founded  by  charitable  donors,  or  they  are  mere 
private  houses,  kept  for  pur|>oses  of  profit  by  indi- 
viduals. County  asylums  were  first  established  in 
18rtS  Lr-NATio  AsYLt'M).  The  justices  of  every 
county  an-  Ixiuiid  to  provide  such  an  asylum,  or 
to  join  with  some  other  parties  in  keeping  one,  the 
«xptn»e  In  ing  defrayed  out  of  the  count}'  rates, 
and  a  committee  of  justices  being  appointed  as 
risitirs,  to  see  that  tho  statute  is  complied  with. 
The  object  of  the  county  asylum  is  to  receive 
the  lunatic  paujiers  of  the  county.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  parish  officers  of  each 


for  accommodation  of  their  lunatic  paupers.  Minute 
provisions  are  contained  in  these  statutes  as  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  and  visitation  of  lunatics,  which, 
in  leading  iioints,  resemble  those  regulating  the 
practice  iu  Kngland, 

LUX  AH  CAUSTIC  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  when  cast  into  small  cylinders. 
It  is,  when  freshly  prepared,  of  a  whitish* striated 
api»earance;  but  on  exf insure  to  the  air,  the  outer 
surface  Incomes  dccoin|m«ed.  and  blackens. 

The  uses  of  lunar  caustic  in  surgery  as  a  caustic 
are  numerous.  It  is  a  useful  application  to  punctured, 
and  especially  to  poisoned  wounds.  When  applied 
to  large  indolent  ulcers,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
ami  restores  a  more  healthy  action.  It  is  used  to 
remove  and  keep  down  spongy  granulations  (popu- 
larly known  as  proud-flesh)  iu  wouuda  and  ulcers, 
and  to  destroy  warts.  It  has  lieen  applied  witli  good 
effect  to  the  pustules  in  smallqiox,  in  order  to  cut 


si; 
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short  their  progress  and  to  prevent  pitting.  It  ia  of 
great  service  as  a  local  apjuication  in  inflammatory 
affections  ami  ulcerations  of  tin*  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  ami  throat  In  fissured  or  excoriated 
nipples,  it*"  ajijtlication  gives  great  relief.  It  should 
he  insinuated  into  nil  the  cracks,  and  the  nipple  after- 
wards washed  with  tepid  milk  and  water.  It  is  also 
extensively  employed  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the 
genitourinary  organs,  and  in  some  forma  of  skin- 
disease. 

LUNAR  THEORY,  a  term  employed  to  denote 
the  it  /n  i'.ri  deduction  of  the  moon  s  motions  from 
the  principles  of  gravitation.    See  Moon, 

LU  NATIC  ASYLUM.  The  first  hospitals  for 
the  insane  of  which  history  or  tradition  makes  men- 
tion, were  the  sacred  temples  in  Egvpt.  In  these, 
it  is  said,  the  disease  was  mitigate!  hy  agreeable 
impressions  received  through  the  senses,  and  hv  a 
system  resembling  and  rivalling  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  moral  treatment  now  practised.  Monas- 
teries apjiear  to  have  liven  the  representative  of 
such  retreats  in  the  medieval  Christian  tinier ; 
but  restraint  and  rigid  asceticism  characterised  the 
management.  Out  of  conventual  establishments 
grew  the  Betlihins,  or  Bedlams,  with  which  our 
immediate  ancestors  were  familiar  (see  Bf.di.am>. 
But  a] >art  from  such  receptacles,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  insane  must  have  been  neglected ;  in  some 
countries,  reverenced  as  specially  Cod-stricken  ;  in 
others,  tolerated,  or  tormented,  or  laughed  at.  as 
simpletons  or  buffoons ;  in  others,  imprisoned  ax 
social  pest  ^.  even  executed  as  criminals.  In  a  few 
spots,  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  or  where 
miraculous  cures  of  nervous  diseases  were  snp]K>scd 
to  have  l»een  effected,  such  as  Oheel  ami  St  Suaire, 
communities  were  forme<l,  of  which  lunatics,  sent 
with  a  view  to  restoration,  formed  a  large  j>art,  and 
resided  in  the  houses  of  the  feasants,  ami  partook 
of  their  lalsnir  and  enjoyments.  Asylums,  properly 
so  called,  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  ;  and  for  many  years  after  their  insti- 
tution, although  based  upon  sound  and  benevolent 
views,  they  resembled  jails  both  in  construction  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted,  rather  than 
hospitals.  Until  very  recently,  a  model  erection  of 
this  kind  was  conceived  necessarily  to  consist  of  a 
vast  block  of  building,  the  centre  of  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  otiicers,  the 
kitchen  and  its  dependencies,  the  cha]>el,  Ac,  from 
which  there  radiated  long  galleries,  in  which  small 
rooms,  or  cells,  were  arranged  u]>on  one  or  both 
■ides  of  a  corridor  or  balcony,  having  at  one 
extremity  public  rooms,  in  which  the  agitated  or 
noii-itidustri  .1  inmates,  as  the  ease  might  be,  sjient 
the  day,  while  the  more  tractable  individuals  were 
withdrawn  to  engage  in  tome  pursuit,  either  in 
workshops,  clustered  round  the  central  house,  or 
in  the  grounds  attached,  which  were  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  or  by  a  ha-ha.  The  population  of  such 
establishments,  when  they  were  appropriated  to 
paupers,  ranged  from  1(H)  "to  14<>0  patients.  These 
were  committed  to  a  staff  comjioswl  of  a  medical 
officer,  matron,  and  attendants,  to  whom  were 
directly  intrusted  the  management,  discipline,  and 
occupation  of  the  insane,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations or  prescriptions  issued  by  the  physician. 
A  gradual  but  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  views  of  jwychologists  as  to  the  provisions 
and  requirements  for  the  insane  during  seclusion. 
As  a  result  of  this  change,  asylums,  especially 
for  the  wealthy  classes,  are  assimilated  in  their 
arrangements  to  ordinary  dwelling-houses ;  while 
it  is  promised  to  place  the  indigent  in  cottages 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  infirmary,  where 
acute  cases,  individuals  dangerous  to 
318 


or  others,  or  in  any  way  untrustworthy,  could  be 
confined  and  actively  treated,  as  their  condition 
might  require.    In  all  such  establishments,  whethei 
now  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  cottage  asylum* 
,  or  not,  the  semblance  and  much  of  the  reality 
!  of  coercion  has  beeu  altolished ;  the  influence  of 
,  religion,    occupation,    education,    recreation ;  the 
'  judicious  application  of  moral  impressions  ;  and 
the  dominion  of  rational  kindness  ami  diacrim- 
i  inating  discipline,  have  been  sti|»eradded  to  mere 
I  medical  treatment,  and  substituted  for  bruto  force, 
terror,  and  cruelty.- -Esq  uirol.  Drs  Alttkuii'*  Mmi- 
tnt™,  t.  ii. ;  Ouislain,  iS'iir  rAUmativn  MrutaU; 
Browne  on  A^flnm*,  kc ;  Conolly  on  ConMrudio* 
of  Asylums. 

LUND  (Londinum  Gothontm\,  a  city  of  Goth- 
;  land,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  and  in  an 
i  extensive  and  fertile  plain  30  miles  south-east  of 
HelsinglKirg.     At  present,  it  has  only  about  730t) 
inhabitants,   but   was  once    much   larger,  when 
it  was  the  chief  scat  of  the  Danish  power  in  the 
Scandinavian  jieninsnla,   and   for  a   long  period 
the  cipital  of  the   Danish  kingdom.     The  jtrin- 
cipal  building  is  the  cathedral,   the   lower  ]wt 
of  which  is  as  old  as  the  11th  century.     It  has 
manufactures  of  cloth,  tobacco,  and  leather.    L  is 
j  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scandinavia  ;  in  920,  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  a  band  of  Vikitujt; 
it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  from    lliU  its 
archbishop  long  exercised  jurisdiction  overall  Den- 
mark  Sweden,  and  Norway.    L  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1628,  which  has  now  2/>  professors  and 
alxtut  ">00  students,  a  library  of  o0,00i>  volumes, 
1  and  some  thousands  of  manuscripts,  an  excellent 
J  z<*>logica1  museum,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

j  LU  N'EBURG,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  pro 
I  vince  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  nver 
Umenau,  24  miles  south  east  of  Harhtirg  by  nidway. 
It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
and  was  formerly  an  iui|K>rtant  Hanseatic  town. 
It  is  surrounded  with  high  walls  and  towers,  and 
possesses  many  ancient  buildings.  The  trade  is 
considerable.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  L.  is  the 
salt-work  of  Sul/.e,  discovered  in  the  Krth  c.  and 
still  very  productive.  Close  by  is  a  hill  200  feet 
high,  with  rich  seams  of  lime  and  gypsum.  Pop. 
12,000.  It  was  at  L.  that  the  first  engagement  took 
place  in  the  German  war  of  lil>er.ition.  2d  April 
1813.  AUnit  16  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town,  in  the  Llineburg  Heath,  lies  the  delude,  a 
l>eautiful  forest,  with  a  royal  huntingdodge. 

LU  N'EBURG,  formerly*  principality  in  Lower 
Saxon v,  now  a  proviuce  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
An  a.  4203  square  miles ;  pop  (1861)  367.M0.  mostly 
Protestants.  The  Elbe  forms  its  northern  boundary. 
Great  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Lttae- 
bunj  JfriUfi.    See  Hanovrr. 

LUNEL.  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  14  miles  cast-mirth -east  of  Mont- 
pellier,  has  a  |H<pulution  of  about  6000,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  Muscatel  wine  and  raisins. 
Near  it  is  a  cave,  important  for  the  fosBd  bones 
found  in  it 

LUNETTE,  in  Fortification,  is  *  small  work 
beyond  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  to  supply  its 
deficiency  of  saliency,  and  formed  at  the  re-entering 
angle  made  by  the  ravelin  and  bastion.  The  lunette 
has  one  face  perp.-ndicular  to  the  ravelin,  and  the 
other  nearly  jierpendicular  to  the  liastion.  See 

FoRTtriCATION. 

LU  NEVILLE,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
M curt  he,  in  France,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Meurthe  and  the  Vewuse,  is  a  regularly  built 
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unwilled  town  of  12,164  inhabitants.  It 
formerly  a  frequent  residence  of  the  Dukes 
ct  Lorraine,  and  their  palace  is  now  used  as  a 
jav-iiry  barrack.  L.  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
aol  worsted  goods,  embroidery,  and  earthenware. 
It  is  otK-  of  the  largest  cavalry  statious  in  France. 
Th'*  town  has  a  historic  celebrity  from  the  IVace 
^  Lineville,  concluded  here  ou  February  9,  1801, 
letwevn  r.vnuany  and  France,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Peace  of  t'anijio-Formio  (q.  v.). 

LUNGS.    See  Respiration,  Oroans  or. 

LrNGWORT,  or  OAK  -  LUNGS  {Stirta  />«/- 
»T*7fi<t|,  a  lichen  with  a  foliaceons  leathery 
ipr«a.iini  thallus,  of  an  olive-green  colour,  pale 
Kro»u  when  dry,  pitted  with  numerous  little 
«snrae»  and  netted,  much  lacerated  ;  the  shields 
rat  marginal,  reddish  brown  with  a  thick 
It  grows  on  trunks  of  trees  in  nioun- 
regiona,  in  Britain  and  other  European 
coon  tries,  sometimes  almost  entirely  covering  them 
with,  its  shaggy  thallus.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
retx-tly  for  pulmonary  diseases.  It  is  nutritious, 
wln-n  properly  ]>re|)ared,  affords  a  light  diet, 
of  being  used  a*  a  substitute  for  Iceland 
> ;  yet  it  is  oitter  enough  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
for  hops.  It  yields  a  good  brown  dye. — 
IV  n-vaj>'  Lunyteorf  is  also  given  to  a  genus  of 
phanerogamous  plants  (Pulmonar'ui),  of  the  natural 
<K>ler  B<rnifjiiw<x.  The  oimmon  L  {P.  officinale)  is 
a  rare  and  rather  doubtfid  native  of  Britain, 
although  common  in  some  parts  of  Euro|>e.  It  has 
oratr  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  and  was  formerly 
ospioyvd  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  seems  to 
have  n  recommended  chiefly  by  a  fancied  reseju- 
st4fl>:  to  the  lungs  in  its  spotted  leaves.  It  is 
■uriiacinons,  and  slightly  emollient.  It  contains 
litre  in  considerable  abundance.  It  is  used  in  the 
Berth  of  Europe  as  a  i«»t-herb. 

LUPKRCA  LIA,  »  festival  among  the  ancient 
Rxn-ui*.  held  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  honour 
ci  £v/wwm,  the  god  of  fertility.  When  Rome 
becan  to  so*-k  a  Grecian  origin  for  its  religious 
ceremonies,  Lupercus  was  identified  with  Lyca?an 
Pan.  ai*1  bis  worship  was  said  to  have  been  intro- 
dae*d  bv  Evander,  the  Arcadian.  Modern  scholars 
ph«  a-',  value  on  such  statements.  Lupercus  is 
teheed  by  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest 
pa>:<rel  deities  of  Italy,  and  everything  that  is 
known  reganliny  him  and  his  rite*  favours  this 
ww  These  rites  were  of  the  rudest  and  most 
pruu:tu  -»  character,  and  indicate  a  high  antiquity. 
Goats  and  dogs  were  sacriflced ;  afterwards,  the 
pne*U  (ialle.1  Luj*rci)  cut  up  tile  skins  of  the 
victims,  and  twisted  them  into  thongs,  with  which 
they  ran  though  the  city  striking  every  one  who 
canv  in  their  way  (which  women  used  to  do) 
a  h<>{j*-s  that  the  god  of  fertility  would  be  pro- 
jsti-ias  towards  them.  As  the  festival  is  believed 
to  have  Ih  en  at  first  a  shepherd  one,  this  running 
about  with  thongs  is  understood  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  symbolical  purification  of  the  land. 
The  place  where  the  festival  was  held  was  called 
tax-  L«ij«vrcal,  and  was  situated  on  the  Palatine 
HUI.  It  contained  an  image  of  Lu|>ercus,  covered 
with  a  goit' a  skin.  L  were  also  held  in  other 
atk-i  of  Itdy. 

LU  PINE  {Lupinvt),  \  genus  of  plants  of  the 
■atairal  order  Leyvmiiumr,  suborder  PapiUonatrft, 
mostly  annuals,  but  some  of  them  perennial  her- 
bar>*4i*  plants,  some  half-shrubby  ;  and  generally 
kanng  digitate  leaves,  with  rather  long  stalks. 
The  fl.'weni  are  in  racemes  or  spikes,  the  calyx 
tvo-lipnnd,  the  keel  beaked,  the  filaments  all  united 
at  the  The  si>ecies  of  L  are  numerous,  and 

of  the  countries  near  the  Medi- 


terrancan  Sea,  and  of  the  temiteratc  parts  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  White  L  (L.  albu«),  a 
sjiecies  with  white  flowers,  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
some  ]*arts  of  Asia,  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which 
are  farinaceous,  and  art-  used  as  food,  although, 
when  raw,  they  have  a  strong,  disagreeable,  bitter 
taste,  which  is  removed  by  steeping  in  water  and 
boiling.  They  were  a  favourite  kind  of  pulso 
amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still 
are  so  in  some  part*  of  the  south  of  Euroj>e, 
although  generally  disliked  by  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  them.  They  arc  used  in  many 
countries  for  feeding  cattle,  particularly  draught- 
oxen.— The  Yellow  L  (L.  luleu*),  so  called  from 
its  yellow  flowers,  and  the  Egyptian  White  L. 
{L.  tennis),  which  has  white  flowers  tipi*d  with 
blue,  are  also  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Egypt,  &c,  for  their  seeds,  which  are  similar  in 
their  qualities  to  those  of  the  white  lupine. —  In 
many  countries,  lupines,  and  i>articularly  the  white 
lupine,  are  cultivated  to  yield  green  food  for  cattle, 
aud  also  to  lie  ploughed  down  for  manure.  They 
grow  well  on  poor  and  dry  sandy  soils,  which  by 
this  process  of  grefn-ntantiring,  arc  fitted  for  other 
crojw.  Many  species  of  I*  are  cultivated  in  our 
flower-gardens,  having  beautiful  white,  yellow, 
pink,  or  blue  flowers.  The  flowers  of  some  species 
arc  fragrant  No  L  is  a  native  of  Britain.  L. 
perennU  adorns  sandy  places  from  Canada  to 
Florida  with  its  fine  blue  flowers. 

LU'PULINE.    See  Hops. 

LUPUS  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which 
dull  or  livid  tultercles  arc  developed,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  destroy  or  seriously  to  affect  the 
adjacent  tissues,  with  or  without  ulceration,  aud 
commonly  ending  in  indelible  cicatrices.  It  was 
formerly  known  noli  me  la  mitre.  The  disease 
usually  attacks  the  face,  especially  the  aloj  of  the 
nose  and  the  lijw,  but  is  sometimes  met  with  else- 
where. It  is  a  terrible  disease,  but  is  happily  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
word  for  a  wolf,  in  consequence  of  its  destructive 
nature. 

Lupus  usually  commences  with  the  appearance  of 
one  or  two  circular  or  oval,  dull-red,  somewhat 
translucent  tuljercles,  about  two  lines  iu  diameter. 
I  After  a  time,  these  tubercles  increase  in  number  and 
size,  and  take  on  new  characters.  They  may  ulcerate, 
constituting  the  variety  known  as  Lu/'iis  exeden*, 
in  which  case  the  ulceration  may  pursue  a  super- 
ficial or  a  deep  course  Scabs  are  formed  over  the 
ulcers;  and  as  these  scabs  are  thrown  off,  the  ulcer 
beneath  is  found  to  have  increased  in  extent,  till 
great  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  and  (in  the  case 
of  the  nose)  of  the  cartilages  is  effected.  The  ulcer 
of  lupus  has  thick  red  edges,  and  exude*  a  fetitt, 
ichorous  matter  in  considerable  quantity.  When 
they  do  not  ulcerate,  the  tubercles  are  softer  than 
in  the  previous  variety,  and  form  jwtehes  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  intervening  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  also  swelling  and  exhibiting  here  and  there 
dull-red  points,  which  are  the  summits  of  the 
imbedded  tnltcrclcs.  The  lilts  become  much 
enlarged,  the  nostrils  closed  with  the  swelling,  the 
eyelids  everted,  and  the  whole  face  hideous.  This 
variety  is  known  as  Luptm  rum  exetlen*. 

The  progress  of  In  pus  is  usually  slow,  and  the 
I  sufferings  of  the  patient  less  than  might  be  exjiected, 
■  in  consequence  of  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  being 
diminished  from  the  first.     The  complaint  may 
continue  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  but  is  seldom 
fatal.     Its  causes  are  not  well  known,  but  it  is 
1  thought  that  a  scrofulous  habit  and  intemperance 
I  predispose  to  the  disease.    Both  sexes  are  liable  to 
1  219 
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it,  but  it  seems  moat  common  in  women.  It  is  not 
contagious. 

The  internal  treatment  consists  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  preparation!  of 
iodine,  e*q>eeially  Donovan's  solution,  while  locally 
strong  eseharoties  should  Ik.'  applied.  The  disease 
is,  however,  so  serious,  that  whenever  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  its  nature,  professional  aid  shoidd  lie 
Bought. 

LU  RCHER,  a  kind  of  dog,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  greyhound,  and  supi«oscd  to  derive  its  origin 
from  some  of  the  old  rough-haired  raees  of  grey- 
hound crossed  with  the  shepherd's  dog.  It  is 
lower.  stouter,  and  less  elegant  than  the  greyhound, 
almost  rival,  it  in  lleetiieas,  and  much  excels  it  in 
It  is  covered  with  rough  wiry  hair,  is  usually 


Lurcher. 

of  a  sandy  red  colour,  although  sometimes  block  or 
grey,  and  h;is  half-erect  ears  and  a  |tcndcnt  tail.  It 
is  the  poacher*!  favourite  dog.  jiossessing  all  the 
qualities  requisite  for  his  purposes,  in  sagacity 
rivalling  the  most  admired  dogs,  and  learning  to 
act  on  the  least  hint  or  sign  from  its  master.  Of 
course,  it  is  detested  by  gainekeeiK  rs,  and  destroyed 
on  every  opportunity 

LU'RGAX,  a  thriving  town  of  Inland,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Belfast  to  Armagh,  '20  miles  south-west  from  the 
former  town.  It  is  unusually  neat  and  clean  in 
appearance,  ami  carries  on  manufactures  of  damasks 
and  diapers.    Pop.  ~~(iC>. 

LURLEI,  or  LORELEI,  the  name  of  a  steep 
rock  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine,  about  4,"{0 
feet  high,  a  little  way  above  St  Goar,  celebrated 
for  its  echo,  which  is  said  to  repeat  sounds  lifteen 
times.  Near  it  is  a  whirl|H>ol,  and  still  nearer, 
a  rapid,  called  t/ie  Bank;  formed  by  the  river 
rushing  over  a  number  of  sunken  rocks- -visible, 
however,  at  low  water.  In  consequence,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Rhine  by  rafts  and  Wts  is  rather 
dangerous  at  this  point,  which  circumstance,  in 
connection  with  the  »rh»,  lias  undoubtedly  given 
rise  to  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  but  cruel  siren 
who  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  the  L,  and  allured  the 
jiassing  voyagers  to  approach  by  the  magic  melody 
of  her  song,  until  she  wrecked  and  sank  them  in 
the  whirlpool.  The  legend  has  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  German  poets,  but  none  has 
treated  it  so  exquisitely  as  Heine. 

Ll'SA'TIA  [Loiuitz),  a  region  in  Germany,  now 
belonging  in  part  to  Saxony  and  in  part  to  Prussia. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  Upper  ami  Lower 
L.,  which  constituted  two  independent  margra- 
viates,  including  on  area  of  about  4400  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  and 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia,  on  the  W.  by 
Misnia  and  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  on  the  X.  by 
Brandenburg,  and  on  the  E.  by  Silesia.  In  1.111*, 
L.  was  given  to  Bohemia,  but  was  obtained  by 


Matthias  Corvinus  in  1478,  and  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  Saxony  in  163o ;  but,  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  whole  of  Lower  L.  and  the  half  of 
Upper  L  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  portion  left 
to  Saxony  now  forms  the  circle  of  Bautzen. 

LUSTRUM  (from  lueiv,  to  purify  or  expiate), 
the  solemn  ottering  made  for  expiation  and  puriti- 
catiou  by  one  of  the  censors  in  name  of  the  Roman 
people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Census  Up  v.).  The 
animals  offered  in  sacrilice  were  a  lw>ar  sheep 
(orte),  and  bull  (tauru*),  whence  the  offering  was 
called  Suocrtauritia.  They  were  led  round  the 
assembled  jn-ople  on  the  Campus  Martins  t*>t'ore 
lning  sacrificed.  As  the  census  was  quinquennial, 
the  word  lustrum  came  to  signify  a  jicriod  of  tive 
years. 

LUTE  (Lat  lu'uw,  clay),  in  Chemistry,  denote* 
a  substance  employed  for  effectually  closing  the 
joints  of  apparatus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
va|Miur  or  gases,  or  for  coating  glass  vessels  so  m 
to  render  them  more  capable  of  sustaining  a  high 
teui|H'rature,  or  for  repairing  fractures.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes,  lutes  made  of  common  plastic  clay 
or  pipeclay  with  au  admixture  of  linseed  meal  or 
almond  powder,  or,  for  common  stills,  lin«>-ed  meal 
and  water  made  into  a  paste,  are  quite  sufficient ;  for 
more  delicate  experiments,  Fat  Lute  (q.  v.),  covered 
over  with  moistened  bladder,  is  used.  Lutes  for 
coating  glass  vessels  are  generally  eomjioscd  of 
Stourbridge  clay  or  Windsor  loam,  mixed  with 
water;  but  the  most  simple  method  is  to  brush  the 
glass  retort  over  with  a  pasta  of  pipeclay  and  water, 
dry  it  quicklv,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  of  coating  is  obtained.  Other  lute! 
in  frequent  use  are  Willi*  a  lute  (a  paste  comiiosed 
of  a  solution  of  lwirax  in  boiling  water,  with  slaked 
lime),  various  mixtures  of  borax  and  clay,  of  lime 
and  white  of  egg,  iron  cmtint  (see  CKMKVTS), 
moistened  bladder,  palter  prepared  with  wax  and 
turpentine,  and  caoutchouc.  The  use  of  the  last- 
named  lute  luas,  on  account  of  its  flexibility,  and 
Consequent  non-liability  to  accident,  been  rapidly 
extending. 


LUTHER,  Martin-,  the  greatest  of  the  Protestant 
reformers  of  the  Kith  a,  was  Ikuti  at  Eislcljen 
on  the  10th  NovemUr  14S3.  His  father  was  a 
miner  in  humble  circumstances ;  his  mother,  as 
Melanehthon  records,  was  a  woman  of  exemplary 
virtue  {ejemi>hr  rirtiitum),  anil  jsculiarly  esteemed 
in  her  walk  of  life.  Shortly  after  Martin's  birth,  his 
(tarents  removed  to  Mansteld,  where  their  circum- 
stances erelong  improved  by  industry  and  perse- 
verance. Their  son  was  sent  to  school  j  and  both 
at  home  and  in  school,  his  training  was  of  a  severe 
ami  bardeaing  character.  His  father  sometimes 
whipped  him,  he  says,  'for  a  mere  trifle  til!  the 
blood  came,'  an  1  he  was  --objected  to  the  scholastic 
rod  fifteen  times  in  one  day .'  Scholastic  and  parental 
severity  was  the  rule  in  these  days;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  L's  schoolmaster 
at  Mausfeld,  then-  is  no  reason  to  Itelieve  that  his 
father  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  stern  character. 
While  he  whipjxnl  his  son  soundly,  he  also  tenderly 
cared  for  him,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  eairyr  g  him 
to  and  from  school  in  his  arms  with  gentle  solicitude. 
L's  schooling  was  completed  at  Magdeburg  and 
Eisenach,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  good  lady  of  the  name  of  Cot  to,  who 
provided  him  with  a  comfortable  home  during  his 
stay  there. 

When  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Erfurt,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  He 
went  through  the  usual  studies  in  the  classic*  aud 
the  schoolmen,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Philosophy,  or  Master  of  Arts,  in  1505,  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  a  profound  change  of  feeling  had  tagun 
in  him.  Ch.meing  one  day  to  examine  the  Vulgate 
id  the  University  Library,  he  saw  with  astonish- 
ment that  there  wore  more  gosjiels  and  epistles 
than  in  tlte  h-ctionaries.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
contentB  of  his  newly-found  treasure.  His  heart 
was  deeply  touched,  and  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  t*>"a  spiritual  life.  He  separated  himself 
fmm  his  friends  and  fellow-students,  and  withdrew 
into  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt. 

Here  he  spent  the  next  three  years  of  his  life — 
years  of  peculiar  interest  and  significance  ;  for 
it  was  during  this  time  that  he  laid,  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Augustine,  the  foundation  of 
those  doctrinal  convictions  which  were  afterwards 
to  rouse  And  strengthen  him  in  his  straggle  against 
the  pajiacy.  He  describes  very  vividly  the  spiritual 
crisis  through  which  he  passed,  the  burden  of  sin 
which  so  long  lay  upon  hiin,  'too  heavy  to  I*?  l>ornc ; ' 
and  the  relief  that  he  at  length  found  in  the  clear 
apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'forgiveness 
of  sins'  through  the  grace  of  Christ 

In  the  year  1507,  I/,  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg, 
destined  to  derive  its  chief  celebrity  from  his  name. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  the  new  university,  founded 
then'  by  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony.  At  lirst, 
he  lectured  on  ilialectics  and  physics,  but  his  heart 
was  already  given  to  theology,  and  in  1509  he 
became  a  Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  commenced 
lecturing  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  lectures 
made  a  treat  impression,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
views  already  began  to  excite  attention.  *  This 
monk,'  said  the  rector  of  the  university, '  will  puzzle 
f  ur  doctors,  and  bring  in  a  new  doctrine.'  Besides 
lecturing,  he  began  to  preach,  ami  his  sermons 
reached  a  wider  audience,  and  produced  a  still  more 
powerful  influence.  His  words,  as  Mclanehthon 
said,  were  *  born  not  on  his  lips,  but  in  his  soul,' 
and  they  moved  profoundly  tne  eoula  of  all  who 
heard  them. 

In  1510  or  1511,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Rome,  and  he  has  descrilnnd  very  vividly  what  he 
saw  and  heard  there.  His  devout  and  unquestion- 
ing reverence,  for  he  was  yet  in  his  own  subsequent 
view  'a  most  insane  papist,'  appears  in  strange 
conflict  with  his  awakened  thoughtfulness  ami  the 
moral  indignation  at  the  abuses  of  the  paj>acy 
beginning  to  stir  in  him. 

On  L's  return  from  Rome,  he  was  made  a  Doctor 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  career  as  a  Reformer 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  system  of 
indulgences  had  reached  a  scandalous  height.  The 
idea  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  church  to 
forgive  sin,  had  gradually  grown  into  the  notion, 
which  was  widely  spread,  that  the  nope  could 
asoe  pardons  of  his  own  free  will,  which,  being 
dispensed  to  the  faithful,  exonerated  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  transgressions.  The  sale  of 
these  pardons  had  Income  an  organised  jvart  of  the 
papal  system.  Money  was  largely  needed  at  Rome, 
to  feed"  the  extravagances  of  the  jwpal  court;  and 
its  numerous  emissaries  sought  everywhere  to  raise 
funds  by  the  sale  of  •  indulgences,  as  they  were 


j  impugners.    The  general  purport  of  these  theses 

,  was  to  deny  to  the  i<ope  all  right  to  forgive  sins. 
4  If  the  sinner  was  truly  coutrite,  he  received  com- 

J  plete  forgiveness.     The  pope's  absolution  had  no 

I  value  in  and  for  itself.' 

This  sudden  and  bold  step  of  L.  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  awaken  a  widespread  excitement. 
The  news  of  it  spread  rapidly  far  and  wide.  It 

!  seemed  'as  if  angels  had  carried  it  to  the  cars  of 
all  mem'  Tetzel  was  forced  to  retreat  from  tho 
1  winters  of  Saxony  to  Frankfurt  on-the  Oder,  where 
he  drew  out  aud  published  a  set  of  couuter  theses, 
and  publicly  committed  those  of  L.  to  the  (lames. 
The  students  at  Wittcnl>erg  retaliated  by  hurtling 
Tetzel's  theses.  The  elector  refused  to  interfere, 
and  the  excitement  increased  as  new  combatants — 
Hochstratten,  Prierias,  and  Eck  -entered  the  field. 
Eck  was  an  able  man,  and  an  old  friend  of  L.'s, 
and  the  argument  between  him  and  the  Be  former 
was  esjiecially  vehement 

At  first,  tho  l>o|>e,  I>?o  X..  took  little  heed  of 
the  disturbance  ;  he  is  reported  even  to  have  said 
when  he  heard  of  it,  that  *  Friar  Martin  was  a  man 
of  geuiiis,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  him 
molested.'  Some  of  the  cardinals,  however,  saw 
the  real  character  of  the  movement,  which  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  seriousness  evident  even  to  the 
pope ;  and  L  received  a  summons  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  answer  for  his  theses.  Once  again  in 
Borne,  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have  been 
allowed  to  return.  His  university  and  the  elector 
interfered,  and  a  legate  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case.  Cardinal  Cajetan  was 
the  legate,  and  he  was  but  little  fitted  to  deal  with 
Luther.  He  would  enter  into  no  argument  with 
him,  but  merely  called  ujHin  him  to  retract.  L. 
refused,  and  fled  from  Augsburg,  whither  he  had 
pine  to  meet  the  papal  representative.  The  ta.*k 
of  negotiation  was  then  undertaken  by  Miltitz,  a 
German,  and  envoy  of  the  i»o|>c  to  tho  Saxon 
court,  anil  by  his  greater  address,  a  tenijiorary 
peace  was  obtained.  This  did  not  last  h>ug.  The 
Beformer  was  too  deeply  moved  to  keep  silent. 
'Cod  hurrie*  and  drives  me,'  he  said;  'I  am  not 
master  of  myself :  I  wish  to  be  quiet,  and  am 
hurried  into  the  midst  of  tumults.'    J)r  Eck  and  ho 


calh-d,  for  tht 


>f  frail  humanity  :  the  principal 


of  these  was  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
had  established  himself  at  Jilterboch,  on  the  borders 
nf  Saxony.  L-'s  indignation  at  the  shameless 
traffic  which  this  man  carried  ou,  finally  l>ecame 
irrepressible  :  *  God  willing,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  will 
teat  a  hole  in  his  drum.'  He  drew  out  1)5  theses 
on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  he  nailed  up 
oa  the  gate  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  which 
be  offered  to  maintain  in  tho  university  against  all 


held  a  memorable  disputation  at  Leipzig,  in  which 
the  subject  of  argument  was  no  lunger  merely 
the  question  of  indulgences,  but  the  general  power 
of  the  pop-.  The  disputation,  of  course,  came  to 
no  practical  result;  each  controversialist  claimed 
the  victory,  and  L  in  the  meantime  made  progress 
in  freedom  of  opinion,  and  attacked  the  pajial  system 
as  a  whole  more  boldly.  Erasmus  'and  Ilutten 
joined  in  the  onflict,  which  waxed  more  loud  aud 
threatening. 

In  1520,  the  reformer  published  his  famous 
address  to  the  'Christian  Nobles  of  Germany.'  This 
was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  treatise  Ou  the 


B'thijltiniith  (' 


'iiy  of  tht  Church,    In  these  works, 


both  of  which  circulated  widely,  and  j>owerfully 
influenced  many  minds,  L.  took  firmer  and  broader 
ground;  he  attacked  not  only  the  abuses  of  the 
papacy,  and  its  pretensions  to  supremacy,  but  also 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
'These  works,'  Banke  says,  'contain  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  Reformation.'  The  pa|>al  bull  was  issued 
against  him ;  the  dread  document  was  burned 
before  an  assembled  multitude  of  doctors,  student', 
and  citizens  at  the  Elster  Gate  of  Wittenl)erg. 
Germany  was  convulsed  with  excitement  Eck 
(who  hid  been  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
bull)  fled  from  place  to  place,  glad  to  csea|«e  with 
his  life,  and  L.  was  everywhere  the  hero  of  tho 
hour. 

Charles  V.  had  at  this  time  succeeded  to  tho 

»il 
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empire,  and  he  convened  his   first  diet  of  the 
sovereigns  nnd  states  at  Worms.    The  diet  met  in  1 
the  Uginning  of  1521  ;  an  order  mob  issued  for  ' 
the  destruction  of  L.'s  books,  and  he  himself  was  . 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  diet.  This  was  alwvc  . 
all  what  he  desired— to  confess  the  truth  l>efore  the 
assembled  powers  of  Germany.    He  resolved  to  , 
obey  the  summons,  come  what  would.    All  Ger-  ] 
many  was  moved  by  his  heroism ;  his  journey  | 
resembled  a  triumph;  the  threats  of  enemies  audi 
the  anxieties  of  friends  alike  failed  to  move  him. 
'  I  am  resolved  to  enter  Worms,'  he  said,  *  although  | 
as  many  devils  should  set  at  me  as  there  are  tiles 
ou  the  house-to|w.'    His  appearance  and  demeanour 
tafore  the  diet,  and  the  hrmness  with  which  he 
held  his  ground,  and  refused  to  retract,  all  make 
a  striking  picture.    'Unless  I  l>e  convinced,'  he 
Baid,  'by  Scripture  and  reason,  I  neither  can  nor 
dare  retract  anything,  for  my  conscience  is  a  captive 
to  God's  word,  and  it  is  neither  safe  nor  right  to 
go  against  conscience.    There  I  take  my  stand.  I 
can  do  no  otherwise.    So  help  me,  God.  Amen.' 

On  his  return  from  Worms,  he  was  seized,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  friend,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  safely  lodged  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Wart- 
burg.  The  affair  was  made  to  assume  an  aspect  j 
of  violence,  but  iu  reality  it  was  designed  to  secure 
him  from  the  destruction  which  his  conduct  at 
Worms  would  certainly  have  provoked.  He 
remained  in  this  shelter  tor  alxmt  a  year,  concealed 
in  the  guise  of  a  knight.  His  chief  employment 
was  his  truncation  of  the  Scriptures  into  his  native 
language.  He  composed  various  treatises  besides, 
and  injured  his  health  by  sedentary  habits  and 
hard  study.  His  imagination  liecamc  morbidly 
excited,  and  he  thought  he  saw  and  heard  the  Evil 
One  mocking  him  while  engaged  in  his  literary 
tasks.  On  one  occasion,  he  hurled  his  inkstand  at 
the  intruder,  ami  made  him  retreat.  The  subject 
of  the  personality  and  presence  of  Satan  was  a 
familiar  one  with  L.,  and  he  has  many  things  about 
it  in  his  TaMt-talL 

The  disorders  which  sprang  up  in  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  recalled  L.  to  W  ittenberg.  He  felt 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  restrain  Carlstadt 
and  others.  Mid  defying  any  dangers  to  which  he 
might  still  b*e  exposed,  he  returned  to  the  old  scene 
of  his  lalMmrs,  rebuked  the  unruly  spirits  who  had 
acquired  power  in  his  absence,  and  resumed  with 
renewed  energy  his  interrupted  work.  He  strove  to 
arrest  the  excesses  of  the  Zwickau  fanatics,  and 
counselled  peace  and  order  to  the  inflamed  i>easants, 
while  he  warned  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
unchristian  cruelty  of  many  of  their  doings,  which 
had  driven  the  people  to  exasperation  and  frenzy. 
At  no  period  of  his  life  is  he  greater  than  now  in 
the  stand  which  he  made  against  lawlessness  ou  the 
one  hand  and  tyranny  ou  the  other.  He  vindicated 
his  claim  to  be  a  Reformer  in  the  highest  sense  by 
the  wise  and  manly  part  which  he  acted  in  this 
great  social  crisis  in  the  history  of  Germany. 

His  next  act  of  importance  was  by  no  means 
so  commendable.  Although  he  had  been  at  first 
united  in  a  common  cause  with  Erasmus,  estrange- 
ment had  gradually  sprung  up  between  the  scholar 
of  Rotterdam  and  the;  cnthusiatic  reformer  of 
Wittenberg.  This  estrangement  came  to  an  oim.jii 
breaeh  in  the  year  1525,  when  Erasmus  published 
his  treatise  De  Libera  Arbitrio.  L.  immediately 
followed  with  his  counter-treatise,  D?  .SVnv  A  rbitriu. 
The  controversy  raged  loudly  between  them  ;  and 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  hostility  to  the  doctrine 
of  Erasmus,  L.  was  led  into  various  assertions  of 
a  very  Questionable  kind,  besides  indulging  in  wild 
abuse  of  his  opjionent's  character.  The  quarrel  was 
an  unhappy  one  on  both  sides;  and  it  must  be 


confessed  there  is  especially  a  want  of  generosity  11 
the  manner  in  which  L.  continued  to  cheriali  the 
dislike  which  sprung  out  of  it 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  L.  niamed 
Catharine  von  Born,  one  of  nine  nuns,  who,  u»i<Ie:r 
the  influence  of  his  teaching,  had  eoianci p»t*i«l 
themselves  from  their  religious  vows.  The  »tej> 
rejoiced  his  enemies,  and  even  alarmed  some  of  Yiif 
friends  like  Melanchthoti.  But  it  greatly  contribute** 
to  his  happiness,  while  it  served  to  enrich.  »n<l 
strengthen  his  character.  All  the  most  interesting 
and  touching  glimpses  we  get  of  him  henceforth 
are  in  connection  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Two  years  after  liis  marriage,  he  fell  into  a 
dangerous  sickness  and  depression  of  spirits,  f  roni 
which  he  was  only  aroused  by  the  dangers  besetting 
Christendom  from  the  advauee  of  the  Turks.  Two 
years  later,  in  1529.  he  engaged  in  his  famous  con- 
ference at  Marburg  with  Zwingli  and  other  Siwisa 
divines.     In  this  conference,  he  olmtinately  nrm.ii>- 
tained  his  jK'culiar  views  as  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (q.  v.  ;  see  also  Imvanatiok)  ; 
and  as  in  the  controversy  with  Erasmus,  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  the  indexible  dogmatism 
of  his  opinions,  than  by  the  candour  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  arguments,  or  the  fairness  and 
generosity  of  his  temper.  Aggressive  and  reforming 
in  the  first  stage  <>t  his  life,  aud  while  he  was 
dealing  with  practical  abuses,  he  was  yet  in  many 
res|>ects  essentially  conservative  in  his  intellectual 
character,  aud  he  shut  his  mind  pertinaciously  after 
middle  life  to  any  advance  in  doctrinal  opinion.  The 
following  year  finds  him  at  Cobnrg.  while  the  <liet 
sat  at  Augsburg.    It  was  deemed  prudent  to  intrust 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  cause  to  Melanch- 
thon,  who  attended  the  diet,  but  L.  removed  to 
Coburg,  to  l>e  conveniently  at  hand  for  consulta- 
tion.   The  establishment  of  the  Protestant  creed  at 
Augsburg  marks  the  culmination  of  the  German 
Reformation ;  and  the  life  of  L.  from  henceforth 
possesses  comparatively  little  interest   He  survived 
sixteen  years  longer,  but  they  are  vears  marked 
by  few  incidents  of  inqiortance.    H"e  died  in  the 
eud  of  February  1546. 

L.'s  character  presents  an  imposing  combination 
of  great  qualities.  Endowed  with  broad  human 
sympathies,  massive  energy,  manly  and  affectionate 
simplicity,  and  rich,  if  sometimes  coarse  humour,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  genius.  His  intui- 
tions of  divine  truth  were  bold,  vivid,  and  penetrat- 
ing, if  not  comprehensive  ;  and  he  jiosscsscd  the  art 
which  God  aloue  gives  to  the  fiuer  and  abler  spirits 
that  He  calls  to  do  special  work  in  this  world,  of 
kindling  other  souls  with  the  lire  of  his  own  con- 
victions, and  awakeuiug  them  to  a  higher  con- 
sciousness of  religion  and  duty.  He  was  a  leader 
of  men.  therefore,  and  a  Reformer  in  the  highest 
sense.  His  powers  were  fitted  to  his  appointed  task : 
it  was  a  task  of  Titanic  magnitude,  and  he  was  a 
Titan  in  iutcllcctiud  robustness  and  moral  strength 
and  courage.  It  was  only  the  divine  energy  which 
swayed  him,  and  of  which  he  recoguisttl  himself 
the  organ,  that  coidd  have  accomplished  what 
he  did. 

Reckoned  a*  a  mere  theologian,  there  are  others 
who  take  higher  rank.  There  is  a  lack  of  patient 
thoughtfulness  and  philosophical  temper  in  his 
doctrinal  discussions;  but  the  absence  of  these 
very  qualities  gave  wings  to  his  l>old,  if  sometimes 
crude  conceptions,  and  enabled  him  to  triumph  in 
the  struggle  for  life  or  death  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  To  initiate  the  religious  movement  which 
was  destined  to  renew  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
give  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  life  to  the  Saxon 
uations,  required  a  gigantic  will,  which,  instead  of 
being   crushed  by  opposition,  or  frightened  by 
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hatred,  sbonld   only  gather   strength  from  the '  Germany,  as  Hengstenberg,  Olshausen,  Guericke, 

fierceness  of  the  conflict  before  it.    To  clear  the  and  Tholuck.    The  separatist*  were  for  some  time 

air  thoroughly,  as  he  himself  said,  thunder  and  severely  dealt  with  by  tlie  government,  and  conse- 

lightning  are  necessary  ;  and  he  was  well  content  qnently  many  left  their  native  country  to  found  Old 

to  represent  these  ageueies  in  the  great  work  of  ,  Lutheran  communities  in  America  and  Australia. 

Reformation  in  the  16th  century.    Upon  the  whole,  '.  This  took  place  chiefly  atiout  the  year  1837.  After 

it  may  l>e  said  that  history  presents  few  greater  I  that  time,  greater  toleration  was  practised,  and  now 

characters  —few  that  excite  at  once  more  love  and  \  the  Old  Lutherans  fonn  a  legally  recognised  eccle- 

admiration,    and    in   which    we   see  tenderness,  siastical  body  in  Prussia.     For  some  time  after 

humour,  and  a  certain  picturesque  grace  and  i  luetic  the  political  excitement  of  184S,  those  who  held  the 

sensibility  more  happily  comhine  with  a  lofty  and  Lutheran  doctrines  within  the  national  or  United 

magnanimous,  if  sometimes  rugged  sublimity.  1  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  exhibited  consider- 

L's  works  are  very  voluminous,  partly  in  Litin,  able  uneasiness,  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  position 

and  partly  in  German.     Among  those  of  more  more  consistent  with  their  ecclesiastical  traditions ; 

general  interest  are  his  Table-tall,  his  Letter*  and  hut  more  recently  this  feeling  seems  to  have  been 

&TWIOJM.     De  Wette  has  given  to  the  public  a  considerably  allayed. 

copious  and  valuable  edition  of  his  Letter*,  which,  Luthcranism  is  the  prevailing  form  of  Protes- 

alutig  with  his  Tahh-tull,  are  the  chief  authority  tautism  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  the  greater  part  of 

for  his  life.    Many  special  lives  of  him,  however,  Northern  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Wlirtemherg;  it 

have  been  written,  by  Melanchthon,  Michelet,  Audin,  also  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts 

and  others.  of  Germany.  It  is  the  national  religion  of  Denmark, 

LU'TH  EK  A  NS,  a  designation  originally  applied  Sweden,  and  Norway;   and  there  are  Lutheran 

by  their  adversaries  to  the  Reformers  of  "the  16th  ehnrches  in  Holland.  France,  Poland,  &e.  Amongst 

can  I  which  afterwards  was  distinctively  appro-  the  Lutheran  symMi-.-al  books,  the  Awj*bur<i  Con- 

priatcd  among  Protestants  th<  ma  -Ives  to  those  who  (q.  v.)  holds  the  principal   place  ;  but  the 

took  part  with  Martin  Luther  against  the  Swiss  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  fully 

Reformers,  yortieularly  in  the  controversies  regard-  recognised.     The    chief   difference    between  the 

ing  the  Lord's  Supper.    It  is  so  employed  to  this  Lutherans  and  the    Reformed  is  as  to  the  real 

.lay,  as  the  designation  of  one  of  the  two  great  presence,  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper ; 

section .*iuto  which  the  Protestant  Church  was  tctm  the   Lutherans   holding   the  doctrine  of  coiimb- 

unhappily  divided,  the  otlier  Wing  known  as  the  *t<in'i<>U„n,   although    rejecting  trammteantiation 

l!ft  .r,nr4  (q.  v.).     To  the  end  of  Luther's  life,  Lord's  Srri-KK ;  Impanaiiox  ;  and  Tkanscb- 

|<e'rfect  harmony  subsisted  between  him  and  his  stantiation)  ;  whilst  some  of  their  more  extreme 

friend  Melanchthon ;  but  already  there  were  some  theologians  have  assorted  not  only  the  presence 

who  stood  forth  as  more  Lutheran  than  Luther,  and  of  the  huiiiau    nature  of    Christ   in    the  lord's 

t>y  whom  Melanchthon  was  denounced  as  a  Crypto-  Supper,  as  Luther  did,  but  the  absolute  omni- 

CalrinUt-  and  a  traitor  to  evangelical  truth.    After  presence  of  his  human  nature.     Other  points  of 

Lather's  death,  this  party  became  more  confident;  difference  relate   to    the  allowance  in  Christian 

and  holding   by  Luther's  words,  without  having  worship  of  things  mdijfuent  (aitiajJtora)  ;  and  many 

iuil.iU-d  his  spirit,  changed  his  evangelical  doctrine  of  those  things  at  first  retained  a*  merely  tolerable 

hit*-  a  dry  scholasticism  and  lifeless  orthodoxy.  l>y  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers,  have  Income, 

whilst  extreme  heat  and  violence  against  their  oppo-  favourite  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  some 

netit-*  were  substituted  in  the  pulpit  itself  for  the  of  the  Lutheran  churches-  as  images  and  pictures 

zealous  preaching  of  the  gospel.    1  he  prinri|>al  seat  '»  places  of  worship,  clerical  vestments,  the  form  of 

oj  their  strength  was  in  the  university  of  Jena,  exorcism  iu  Upturn,  &c.  Among  the  Old  Lutherans 

which  was  founded  in  1557  for  this  verv  object,  ami  of  Prussia,  particularly  the  separatists,  a  strong 

maiutained  their  cause  against  Wittenberg.     The  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  these  distinctive  l«cidi- 

utmost  illiUrality  characterised  this  party  ;  and  iu  arities  has  manifested  itself. 

so  iar  as  governments  came  under  their  influence,  In  many  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  the  doctrines 

extre.'iie  intolerance  was  manifested,  the  measures  of  Luther,  and  of  their  synd>olieal  books,  have  long 

ad-pted  against  those  who  differed  from  them  being  given  place,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Artninianism, 

not  (infrequently  of  a  jiersecuting  nature.    No  eon-  to  a  system  of  religion  very  inconsistent  with 

trovcrey  was  ever  cunducted  with  more  bitterness  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.    In  some 

than  the  Sacra  meiiturian  Controvert  (q.  v.).  quarters,  jiarticulariy  in  Norway  and  Swollen,  a 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  c ,  the  Lutherans  reaction  has  of  late  years  appeared  ;  and  many  of 

of  Germany  fouud  a  new  object  of  hostility  in  the  Lutheran  divines  of  Germany  are  strenuous 

the  Pull**  (q.  v.),  against  whom  they  stirred  up  supporters  of   the  'evangelical'  doctrines  of  the 

the.  passions    of  the   multitude,    and    instigated  Reformers. 

the  governments  to  severity.    Iu  the  18th  c,  they  Ln   its   constitution,  the    Lutheran    Church  is 

came  into  conflict  with  RatUmnlixia  (q.  v.),  which  generally  vii'piarvjial,  without  being  properly  />r**oy- 

inay  be  regarded   as  a  consequence  of  the  state  trrian.    In  Denmark  and  Sweden  there  are  bishops, 

oi  things  existing  in  Germany  during  the  previous  Sweden  an  archbishop  (of  U|«al),  but  their 

period  of  unprofitable  theological   strife.- When,  lowers  are  very  limited.    Where  Lutheranism  is 

after  the  wars  of  the  French.  Revolution  were  the  national  religion,  the  sovereign  is  recognised  as 

orer,  the  Prussian  government  formed  and  carried  the  supreme  bishop,  and  the  church  is  governed  by 

into  execution   a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  consistories  appointed  by  him,  and  composed  loth 

Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  into  one  national  of  clergymen  and  laymen.    The  members  of  congre- 

ohorch  (see  PlUSSM),  an  active  op;>osition  arose  on  gatious  i^ossess  almost  no  rights, 

the  jiart  of  those  who  now  began  to  lie  known  LUTON,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  England, 

as  Old  Lutheran*.     Separate  congregations  were  county  Bedford,  situated  30  miles  north- north-west 

fcTOhii,  and  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  to  the  of  London,  on  the  river  Lea,  which  rises  in  the 

government  was  assumed  by  some  ;  whilst  others,  parish.  It  is  connected  with  the  London  and  North- 

more  moderate,  but  holding  the  same  theological  western   and  the   Great  Northern   Railways  by 

opinions,  continued   to   maintain   these  opinions  branch-lines  from  Leigliton  Buzzard  to  Hatfield, 

within  the  United  Kvamjelical  Church.    Amongst  Staple  trade,  straw-hat  manufacture.    Pop.  of  town, 

the  latter  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  15,329.    The  pariah  church,  an  ancient  and  nobto 
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structure,  contains  an  elegant,  and  perhaps  unique, 
baptismal  font 

LUTZEN,  a  small  town  of  2509  inhabitant*, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  famous  for 
two  great  kattlcs  fought  in  it*  vicinity.  The  first 
took  place  on  /,th  'November  1632.  Gustavtis 
Adolpnus,  who  had  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Bavaria,  being  recalled  from  hi*  designs  of  conquest 
there  by  the  advance  of  Wnlleustein  on  Saxony, 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  Duko  Bernard  of 
Saxe-Wehnar,  and  attacked  the  Imperialist*  at 
Llltzen.  The  fortune  of  the  day  wag  very  vari- 
ous ;  hut  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Giutavus 
Adolphus,  victory  remained  with  the  Swedes,  and 
Wallenatciu  was  compelled  to  resign  to  them  the 
field  of  hattlc.  Alsmt  900>  men  were  killed  and 
severely  wounded 

The  'linttU  of  L.,  on  2d  May  1813,  was  fought 
somewhat  further  to  the  south,  at  the  village  of 
Groszgorsehen.  It  was  the  first  great  contlict  of 
the  united  Russian  and  Prussian  army  with  the 
army  of  Napoleon  in  that  decisive  campaign.  The 
allies  gained  at  hrst  treat  successes,  but  the  French 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field  at  the  close  of 
the  day  ;  their  su|>erinrity  in  numliers  securing 
them  the  victory,  although  they  hut  alsmt  12.000 
men,  and  the  allies  only  1(),0<H).  By  this  kittle, 
the  French  regained  i>os*easion  of  Saxony  aud  the 
Elbe, 

LUXEMBOURG,  Francois  Hknki  df.  Mont- 
MORFNCV,  IM'KK  ok.  Marshal  of  France,  a  famous 
general  of  Lmis  XIV.,  born  at  Paris  8th  January 
1628,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Francois  de  Mont- 
morency, fount  of  Botiteville,  who  was  Wheaded  on 
account  of  a  duel.  His  aunt  the  mother  of  the 
Great  Conde,  brought  him  up  a*  a  companion  of 
her  son.  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  disturl*- 
auces  of  the  Fronde,  signalising  himself  in  the 
battles  then  fought.  Being  afterward*  received  into 
favour  by  I»uis  XIV.,  he  sensed  as  a  volunteer 
under  Tureune  in  Flanders  (1007),  in  Franchc 
Comt6  as  the  lieutenant-general  of  Cond6,  and 
in  the  Nctlierlands,  where  the  battleB  of  Grool, 
Deventer,  Zwoll,  4c.  greatly  increased-  his  reputa- 
tion. He  had.  however,  the  misfortune  to  embroil 
himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  allqmwerful  LouvoiB, 
the  results  of  which  were  disastrous  to  his  prospects 
for  a  time.  He  assumed  the  title  of  L  on  marrying 
the  heiress  of  that  house.  Some  of  his  military 
exploits  were  very  daring,  and  were  executed  with 
great  skill ;  his  retreat  from  Holland,  in  particular, 
being  executed  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  that  it 

I "laced  him  among  the  foremost  generals  of  his  age: 
nit  he  largely  participated  in  the  savage  burning 
of  towns,  and  desolating  of  conquered  districts, 
which  disgraced  the  French  arms  at  that  period, 
though  it  is  believed  that  in  this  he  only  carried  out 
the  positive  instructions  which  he  received  from 
Lonvois  (q.  v.).  In  the  campaign  of  1077,  he  defeated 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Mont-Cassel.  took  St  Omer. 
and  comjielled  the  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Charleroi.  After  the  Peace  of  Niincguen,  Louvois 
attempted  to  accomplish  his  destruction  by  means 
almost  incredible.  Having  got  possession  of  a  con- 
tract between  L  and  a  wood-merchant,  he  caused 
it  to  be  changed  so  that  it  became  a  contract  with 
the  devil.  \  pon  this,  L  was  summoned  before  the 
Cfi'niil-ri'  A »"'.'» »'<%  and  olieyed  the  citation,  although 
his  friends  advised  him  to  leave  the  country.  He 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  there  confined  in 

a  dark  dung  i.    After  fourteen  months,  he  was 

acquitted  and  released,  but  lianiahed  to  one  of  his 
domains,  where  he  lived  forgotten  for  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  winch  time,  the  king  amtointcd  him  to 
.he  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  On  the  1st 
Hi, 


July  KMX),  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Prince  of 
W'aldeck  at  Flctims  ;  on  4th  August  1692.  and  20th 
June  1693,  over  William  1H.  of  England,  at  Steen- 
kirk  and  at  Neerwinden.  He  took  Charleroi  12th 
Octol>er  1693.  He  died  4th  January  169.~».  L.  wa» 
crooked  in  shajH!  and  feeble  in  body,  hut  |>osaessecl 
an  inexhaustible  activity  of  spirit 

LU  XEMBURG,  an  old  German  county,  and 
afterwards  a  duchy,  which,  about  the  12th  c, 
came  into  jtosscssion  of  the  Count*  of  Limburg,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Luxemburg.    It  was 
m-xt  acquired  by  Burgundy,  and  in  tin's  way  came 
into  the  uamLs  of  Austria.    By  the  lV.ice  <<i  C.ampo 
Formio  (q.  v.),  it  was  ceded  to  France  in  1"!>7.  In 
1SI4,  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  grand  duchy 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  given  to  Holland, 
in  compensation  for  the  Iofb  of  Nassau.    In  1S3U, 
when  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  L  was  divided  Ixtwcen  it  and  Holland  — 
the  latter,  however,  retaining  little  more  than  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  till  1839,  when,  by  a  treaty 
signed  in  London,  a  new  division  was  made  more 
favourable  to  Holland.-  Belgian  L,  or  LrxEM- 
non:rs,  the  largest  province  of  Belgium,  forming 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  country,  contains  no 
area  of  1690  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
(1S61)  of  202,080.    It  is  traversed  from  south-west 
to  north-cast  bv  a  branch  of  the  Ardennes,  which 
nowhere  exceed  2fMK>  feet  in  height    The  surface 
is  in  general  extremely  rugged,  much  evered  with 
|  woods  and  morasses.    The  soil  is  poor.    Altont  a 
third  of  the  arable  land  is  devoted  to  pasture,  great 
1  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  ami  horses  ls  ing  reared  for 
j  export    The  horses  are  a  strong,  hardy  breed,  much 
I  prized  ls)th  for  agricultural  and  military  puq>oscs. 
I  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  con..i>t<  of  iron, 
lead,  copper,  marble,  freestone,  slate,  gypsum,  &c. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  cloth,  tulle,  earthen- 
ware, leather,  nails,  and  potash  ;  and  the  principal 
articles  of  export  are  hemp,  fiax,  oak-barh,  timl>cr, 
iron,  leather,  cheese,  kc.    The  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, Arlon,  has  a  pop.  of  4200. — Drjvii  L..  which 
is  not  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Holland — 
the  king  of  that  country  being  only  grand-duke  of 
L.— ranks  ns  a  duchy  in  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion.    It  lies  east  of  the  Belgian  province  of  the 
same  name,  and  quite  apart  from  the  other  provinces 
of  Holland.    It  has  an  area  of  979  Kn-lish  square 
miles,  with  a  pop.  of  (1861)  196,804.  the  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  owing  to 
the  unkindly  nature  of  the  soil.    The  chief  products 
are  wine,  corn,  ln-ps,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  mine.*  of  iron 
in  the  eastern  districts  yield  annually  at>ont  9000 
tons  after  smelting,  and  the  quarries  of  lime  and 
slate  are  extensive.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Walloons,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Germans.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  Luxemburg  (q.  v.).  L*, 
united  with  Limburg,  occupies  the  11th  place  in 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  furnishes  a  contingent 
of  27<-6  men  to  the  federal  army,  and  possesses  3 
votes  in  the  i-hntim.    See  GKHMANY. 

LUXEMBURG,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Luxem- 
bourg, is  situated  on  the  Else  or  Alsctte,  76  miles 
south-by-east  from  Liege,  and  i>ossesses  a  ]»op.  of 
about  11,000.  It*  situation  has  often  lH>cn  com- 
pared to  that  of  Jerusalem,  l>eing,  like  the  latter, 
surrounded  by  escarped  r«»ck*,  which,  excepting 
the  west  side,  average  200  feet  in  height.  The 
Spaniards,  Austrians,  French,  and  Dutch,  who  suc- 
cessively held  {lossession  of  the  town,  so  increased 
and  strengthened  its  fortifications  that  in  the  In-gin- 
ning of  the  19th  c.  it  was  considered  to  lie.  with  the 
exception  of  Gibraltar,  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Europe.  Another  portion  of  L.,  called  the 4  low  town,' 
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»  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  possesses  a  tine  cathedral, 
various  handsome  buildings  and  public  institutions. 
It  has  abvo  manufactures  of  wax,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  and  an  extensive  general  trade.  It 
is  one  of  the  federal  fortresses,  and  is  garrisoned  by 
Prussian  troops. 

LUZO  N",  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  (q.  v.). 

LYCANTH  RO'PI  A  (Or.  lyco*,  a  wolf ;  anthropo*, 
a  nun),  wolf-madness.  There  has  been  in  various 
countries  and  times  a  jnpular  superstition  and 
dread  that  men  had  been  transmuted  into  wolves 
by  Satanic  agency,  and  roamed  through  forests  and 
desert  places  actuated  by  the  same  appetites  as 
the  wild  Wast  whose  aspect  or  name  they  bora 
The  panic  thus  inspired  may  have  suggested  the 
delusion  now  under  consideration,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  transformation  was  purely  subjective,  ami 
the  transforming  power  disease.  Many  instances 
occur,  ami  may  be  encountered  in  every  asylum,  in 
which  the  iiusane  conceive  themselves  dogs  (Ci/min- 
tkfj(xa\  and  other  animals,  and  even  iuauimate 
objects ;  but  these  are  solitary  cases,  whereas  this 
hallucination  has  ap|ieared  epidemically,  and  lycan- 
thmpes  h.ive  literally  herded  nnd  hunted  together 
in  packs.  In  16<X),  multitudes  were  attacked  with 
the  disease  in  the  Jura,  emulated  the  destructive 
habits  of  the  wolf,  murdered  and  devoured  chddren ; 
walked,  or  attempted  progression  uihui  all- 
of  the  hands  became  hard 
they  congregated 
in  the  mountains  for  a  sort  of  cannibal  or  devil's 
.Sabbath.  Imprisonment,  bunting,  scarcely  sufficed 
to  check  what  grew  into  a  source  of  public  danger. 
•Six  hundred  persons  were  executed  on  their  own 
Cases  in  which  the  sufferer  leasts  of 


LYCH-GATE  (Ang.-Sax.  lie  or  Ike,  a  body, 
corpse),  or  CORPSE-GATE,  a  churchyard  gate 
covered  with  a  roof.  It  is  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  England.    The  bodice  of  persons  brought 


f.-nn,  so  that  the  palms  of  the  1 
and  horny  ;  ami  admitted  that 


being  a  wolf,  creejis  like  a  quadruped,  larks,  leaj*, 
bites,  and  which  in  other  respect*  are  closely  allied 
to  these,  still  happen  in  sufficient  frequency  to  sug- 
gest the  lesson,  tliat  we  are  chieHy  protected  from 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  moral  pestilence  by  educa- 
tion, the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  souud 
principle,  and  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  health — 
Calmiel,  De  la  Folic ;  Arnold,  On  Innaniiif. 

LYCAON.  a  genus  of  Canute,  in  dentition  and 
general  osteological  structure  nearly  agreeing  with 
dogs,  bnt  resembling  hyicnas  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  in  having  only  four  toes  on  each  ftxit.  The 
best  ascertained  species,  L.  rmaticus,  the  \Vili>  Doo, 
EXMKA  Doo,  or  Hi  nting  Doo  of  the  Cam  of  Good 
Hope,  is  rather  smaller  than  a  mastiff,  and  lias  a  tall, 
jinnt  form.  It  is  gregarious,  and  still  infests  even 
the  neighliourhood  of  Cape  Town,  committing  great 
depredations  on  Hocks  of  sheep  It  is  found  over 
Creat  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 

LYCAO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  in 
Asia  Minor,  hounded  on  the  E  by  Cnppadocia,  on 
the  N".  by  Galatia,  on  "the  W.  by  Pisidia,  and  on  the 
8.  by  Isauria  and  Cilicia,    Its  capital  was  Iconium 

(q-v.). 

LYCETJM  (Gr.  Ltdrion),  originally  the  name  of 
a  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
consecrated  to  A  /olio  Lijcciu*,  and  noted  for  its 
ihady  wood  and  beautiful  gardens,  but  particularly 
for  its  gymnasium,  in  which  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics  taught,  and  from  which  the  Romans 
borrowed  the  same  name  for  similar  institutions. 
In  more  modern  times,  the  name  L.  was  given  in 
honour  of  Aristotle  to  the  higher  I^atin  schools  in 
which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  formed  a  principal 
branch  of  education ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the 
name  is  variously  applied  to  educational  and  literary 
atntiona. 
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for  burial  are  set  down  under  the  shelter  of  the 
roof  while  the  service  is  read.  Lych-gates  are  very 
rare  in  Scotland.  There  is  one  at  Peebles;  the 
illustration  represents  one  at  Blackford  Church,  in 
Perthshire. 

LY'CHNIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ctirifftftfiyllitcrtr  ;  having  a  tubular  5-t«H>thed  calyx  ; 
corolla  serine  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  a  spreading 
wheel-shaped  limb,  crowned  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tul>e,  and  generally  divided  at  the  border;  ten 
stamens,  and  five  styles.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  perennial,  natives  of  temjierate 
countries.  Several  are  found  in  Britain.  The  Ragged 
RoniN  (L.  jt'ii  ruciili)  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
ornaments  of  meadows  and  moist  pastures;  the 
•  I f.rman  CaTCHFLY  [L,  rvxrtria),  very  rare,  and 
generally  found  growing  on  almost  inaccessible  preci- 
pices; the  Red  Campion  (L.  diurna),  and  the  White 
Campion  (L.  re*nertina),  abound  in  fields,  hedges, 
and  the  borders  of  woods.  The  last  two  are  dicccious, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  female  of  the  first  and 
the  male  of  the  second  are  very  common,  while  the 
male  of  the  first  and  female  of  the  second  are  rather 
rare.  The  flowers  of  /,.  rtAprrtina  are  usually  frag- 
rant in  the  evening.  The  Scarlet  L.  (L.  Choice- 
donica),  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  frequent  and 
brilliant  ornament  of  flower- borders.  .Some  of  the 
special  have  saponaceous  properties. 

LY'CIA,  a  country  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  towards  Mount  Taurus,  and 
bounded  on  the  \V.  by  Caria.  on  the  N.  by  Phrygia 
and  Pisidia,  and  on  the  E  by  Pamphylia.  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  two 
Semitic  races  called  the  Sol  if  mi  and  Trrmila,  the 
former  of  whom  were  driven  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains  in  the  north  by  adventurers  from  Crete, 
under  the  command  of  Sarpedon,  a  brother  of  Minos, 
who  lirst  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Lycia.  To 
what  race  the  invaders  Udonged,  is  not  certain ; 
they  were,  however,  not  of  Hellenic  origin.  The 
Lycians  are  prominent  in  the  Homeric  legend  of 
the  Trojan  war.  It  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
other  states  of  Asia  Minor,  becoming  subject  to  the 
Persian  and  Syrian  monarchies,  and  then  to  Rome. 
During  the  time  of  its  independence,  it  consisted 
of  '23  confederate  cities,  of  which  the  principal  were 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Mvra,  and  Tlos  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  confederation  was  a 
or  governor  called  the  Lyciarch.  Many 
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monuments  and  ruined  buildings  (temples,  tombs, 
theatres,  &c),  exquisite  sculptures,  coins,  and  other 
antiquities,  testify  to  the  attainments  of  the  Lycians 
in  civilisation  and  the  arts,  iu  which  they  rival 
the  Greeks  themselves.  These  antiquities,  how- 
ever, had  received  little  attention,  till  .Sir  Charles 
Fellows,  about  twenty  years  ago,  pointed  out  their 
interesting  character.  Siuce  that  time,  they  have 
been  very  assidnously  explored  and  studied.  A 
beautiful  collection  of  Lycian  sculptures,  made  by 
Sir  Charles,  is  now  to  l>e  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  the  antiquities  of  L. 
are,  however,  the  inscriptions  iu  which  a  peculiar 
alpliabct  is  used,  nearly  allied  to  the  Phrygian,  and 
the  language  of  which  appears  to  be  an  Indo- 
Germanic  language  mingled  with  Semitic  wonls. 
Grotefend,  Sharpe,  Darnell,  and  others,  have  spent 
much  labour  in  deciphering  these  inscriptions. 

LYCOPE  RDON.    See  Pukf -ball. 

LYCOPODIA'CE^S,  a  natural  order  of  aero- 
genons  or  cryptogamous  plants,  somewhat  resem- 
bling mosses,  but  of  higher  organisation,  and  by 
many  botanists  included  amongst  fems  as  a  sub- 
onler.  They  have  creeping  stems  and  imbricated 
leaves.  The  axis  consists  entirely,  or  in  great 
part,  of  annular  vessels ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and 
1  •nerved.  The  t/uvtr,  or  sjwrt-cases,  are  axillary, 
sessile,  1  •  3-cclled,  opening  by  valves,  or  not  at 
all,  and  often  of  two  kinds,  the  ono  containing 
minute  powdery  matter,  the  other  spondes  of  inucn 
larger  size,  which  are  capable  of  germinating.  The 
powdery  particles  have  by  some  been  regarded 
as  antheridia  (see  Antheridu*m),  but  the  ques- 
tion of  their  nature  is  still  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty.— The  L.  an;  most  abundant  in  hot  humid 
situations,  especially  iu  tropical  islands,  although 
some  are  found  iu  very  cold  climates.  About  two 
hundred  species  are  known.    The  only  British  genus 

is  T,tfct>/iotliurny  of  which 
six  species  are  natives  of 
Britain.  The  most  abund- 
ant, l>oth  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
the  common  Club-moss  (L. 
rlacatum),  which  ereepsnjwm 
the  ground  iu  heathy  pas- 
tures, with  branching  steins, 
often  many  feet  long.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is 
employed  by  the  Poles  to 
euro  that  frightful  disease 
the  plica  pulonka.  The 
yellow  dust  or  meal  which 
issues  from  its  tqtore-cascs, 
and  from  those  of  L.  SrJa(fo, 
is  collected  and  used  for 
producing  the  lightning  of 
t  heatres,  being  very  inflam- 
mable, and  kindling  with  a 
Club  Moss  (L'tcopodium  sudden  blaze  when  thrown 
davatum).  upon  a  caudle,  the  com- 

bustion taking  place  so 
rapidly  that  nothing  else  iB  liable  to  lie  kindled  by 
it  It  is  called  Lycopodt  and  V'yhtbk  Brtmttont, 
and  by  the  Germans,  Lvjhtniwj  meal  and  Witch- 
mral  {Blitz-meld  and  Hcxm-mehl).  It  is  used  for 
rolling  up  pills,  which,  when  coated  with  it,  may 
be  put  into  water  without  being  moistened.  It  is 
sprinkled  upon  the  excoriations  of  infants,  and  u|»on 
parts  affected  with  crysijielas,  heqietic  ulceration,  &c. 
It  is  even  used,  although  rarely,  as  a  medicine  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  powder  of 
other  species  is  also  regarded  in  Brazil  and  other 
countries  as  possessing  power  over  the  urinary 
and  generative  organs.     The  stems  and  leaves  of 


L.  dnvatum  are  emetic,  those  of  L.  Seltgo  cathartic  ; 
a   South   American   species,    L.    cathartieum*  i» 
violently  purgative,  and  is  administered  in  caae>«  of 
elephantiasis.  L.  .SrUtgo  is  employed  by  the  Swe*l*** 
to  destroy  lice  on  swine  and  other  animals. 
alpinum  is  used  in  Iceland  for  dyeing  woollen  clofclx 
yellow,  the  cloth  lacing  simply  boiled  with  a  quanfci  ty 
of  the  plant  and  a  few  leaves  of  the  l>og  whortle- 
l>erry.  L.  rowidaaalum  is  used  for  the  same  puri>o»e 
iu  Lapland,  along  with  birch-leaves. — Many  of  tlx«i 
L.  are  very  beautiful  plants,  and  are  much  cultivAfcod 
in  hot -houses,  green-houses,  and  fern-cases,  in  whioli 
they  grow  very  luxuriantly. 

LYCU'RGUS,  a  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver, 
whose  history  aud  legislation  are  involved  in  mo 
much  obscurity,  that  many  modern  critics  have 
Huspected  them  to  be   mythical.     The  account- 
usually  given  is  as  follows:  L,,  who  flourished 
about  880  B.C.  (or,  according  to  others,  about  llOO 
B.  c),  was  descended  from  the  old  Doric  family  of 
the  Proclidsc.     His  brother,  Polydcctes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  child.  This 
ambitious  woman  promised  to  L.  that  he  should 
marry  her,  in  event  of  which  she  promised  to 
destroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.    L.  was  shocked, 
but  feigned  consent  in  order  to  save  his  hrother's 
offspring.    As  soon  as  the  child,  who  was  named 
Charilaus,  was  born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
ltccame  his  guardian.     At  this  time,  Sparta  im 
represented  as  licing  in  a  state  of  great  disorder 
and  demoralisation— the  different  sections  of  the 
community  quarrelling  ainoug  themselves  for  poli- 
tical supremacy.     L.  after    some  years   left  his 
native  eouutry,  and  travelled  through  many  foreign 
lands— Crete,   Asia  Minor,  India,  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Iberia  -  examining  and  comparing  the  political 
constitutions  of  the  different  countries,  and  finally 
returned  to  Sparta,  full  of  knowledge  fitting  him 
to  Income  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  in  the 
world.    During  his  alweuce,  things  had  got  much 
worse  in  Sparta,  and  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  the  entire  community  requested  him  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  them.    To  this  he  consented, 
aud  having  induced  them  to  solemnly  swear  that 
they  would  make  no  change  in  his  laws  till  ho 
came  back,  he  again  left  Sparta,  aud  was  never 
more  heard  of.   By  this  mysterious  self-expatriation, 
he  hoped  to  make  the  Spartan  constitution  eternal. 
The  people  now  saw  that  he  was  a  god  ;  a  temple 
was  erected  in  his  honour,  and  annual  sacrifices  were 
ever  afterwards  offered  to  him.    No  critical  scholar 
considers  such  a  biography  historical ;  the  most  that 
can  be  assumed  as  protablc  is,  that  a  certain  L  ruay 
have  once  existed,  who  at  some  critical  juncture  in 
Spartan  affairs  may  have  been  selected,  probably 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  reputation,  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  t>etter  govern  uieut  of  the 
state.    To  represent  the  entire  legislation  of  S|»rta 
as  invented  (so  to  speak)  by  L.,  and  imjH>sed  u|ton 
the  people  as  a  novelty,  is  simply  incredible ;  the 
only  theory  worth  a  moment's  consideration  is  that 
which  supposes  him  to  have  collected,  modified, 
improved,  and  enlarged  the  previously  existing 
institutions  of  Sparta  (q.  v.). 

LY'DIA,  anciently,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  \V.  by  Ionia,  on  the  S.  by  Coria,  on 
the  E.  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Mysia.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by 
a  people  called  Maxmians  (whether  of  Semitic  or 
Indo-Pelassfic  origin  is  much  disputed  by  modern 
ethnographers),  who  were  sulxlued  or  expelled  by 
the  Lyihatis  (about  720  b.  a),  a  Carian  race.  The 
country  was  mountainous  in  the  south  aud  west— 
the  principal  range  being  that  of  Tmolns.  It  - 
celebrated  for  its  fruitful  soil,  and  for  its 
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wealth,  particularly  for  the  gold  of  the  river  lished  A  First  and  Second  Visit  to  North  America, 

Pactolua   and    of   the    neighbouring   mines,   hut  Canada,  Xorn  Scotia,  <frc,  with  Geological  Observa- 

was  infamous  for  the  corruption  of  morals  which  turns,  in  four  volumes,  which  has  reached  n  second 

prevailed  amongst  its  inhabitants,  and  especially  eilition ;  and  The  Geological  Eculences  of  the  A  nti- 

in  Sanlis  (q.  v.),  its  capital.    I*  attained  its  highest  quit;/  of  Man,  with  linnark*  on  Tlteories  of  tiu  Origin 

prosjjerity  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadw  of  Specie*  by  Variation,  1S(J3;  besides  a  very  large 

\circu  700    546  b.  c).    The  first  of  this  dynasty  iiumWr  of  import.uit  geological  paj»ers  in  the  Pro- 

was  the  half-mythical  Gyges  (q.  v.)— the  last  was  emliags  and  T ransaetiuns  of  the  Gn>u>jiral  Society, 

the  famous  Crasus  (q.  v.),  celebrated  for  his  pro-  the  Itepaiis  of  the  British  Association,  Sic. 

digioua  wealth.    The  subsequent  history  of  il  is  L.  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Geological 

animj»ortant.     Its  antiquities  have  not  yet  been  Society;  and  on  the  opening  of  King's  College  in 

sufficiently  explored.    Compare  Niebuhr's  Lecture*  1832,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology,  an 

on  Ancient   History ;  Hamdton's  Jlesearches,  and  office  which  he  soon  resigned.    In  183G,  he  was 

Menke's  Lydiaca,  Dissertatio  EthuoffrajMca.  elected  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  was 

1  re-elected  in  1850.  He  received  the  honour  of  knight- 


LYDIAN  MODE,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek 
aatheutic  modes  in  music,  which  was  retained  as 
one  of  the  old  church  modes,  the  notes  being 
F,  G,  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  the  same  as  in  our  modern 
diatonic  scale.  Since  the  Reformation,  the  melodies 
in  the   Lydian   mode  have  entirely  disappeared, 

and  the  Lydian  mode  is  used  only  occasionally  in   Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1575. 


modulation  from  other  modes. 

LYDIAN  STONE,  a  variety  of  flinty  slate,  but 
less  bard  than  common  flinty  slate,  and  not  of  a 
slaty  structure.  It  occurs  in  Britain  and  in  many 
other  countries,  but  was  fir  it  brought  from  Lydia, 
It  is  generally  grayish  black,  or  quite  black  aud 
velvet-like.  It  is  polished,  and  employed  as  a 
touchstone  for  trying  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver 
by  comparison  of  colours. 

LYE,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  all  solu- 
tions of  salts,  but  more  generally  appropriated  to 
solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  |>otasu  and  soda,  in 
water.  The  solutions  of  caustic  |>ota*h  anil  sin  hi  are 
called  caustic  lyes  ;  those  of  their  car  Inmates,  nuld 
lyes.  The  fluid  which  remain*  after  a  substance 
has  been  separated  from  its  solution  by  crystallisa- 
tion, is  called  the  Motter  Lye. 

LYELL,  Sir  Char  lis,  an  eminent  living  geolo- 


hood,  ou  account  of  his  scientific  labours,  in  1848; 
and  in  1855,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  D.C.L 

LYLY,  John,  an  English  dramatist,  l»orn  in 
K  <   t  about   1554,  studied  at  Magdalen  Gollegc, 


■r,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  lived  in 
London,  aud  sup|K>rted  himself  by  his  pen.  lie 
died  early  in  the  17th  century.  L.  wrote  nine 
plays,  most  of  ■which  are  on  classical  subjects— as 
Sappho  and  Phami,  Endymion,  Mida*,  Galathea,  and 
the  Maid'*  MrtanutrphusU  -the  lyrics  of  which  fre- 
quently display  a  sweet  and  graceful  fancy  ;  but  the 
two  works  which  have  chiefly  ]<erpetuated  his  name 
are  Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  ami  Euphues  and 
hii  England.  They  are  written  in  prose,  and  arc 
marked  by  great  affectation,  bombast,  and  pedantry 
in  the  language  and  imagery ;  yet  L.  is  said  to  have 
intended  them  for  models  of  elegant  English,  and 
such  the  court  of  Elizabeth  at  least  undoubtedly 
thought  them.  According  to  L.  s  editor,  Blount, 
'that  beauty  at  court  which  could  not  parley 
euphuism,  that  is  to  say,  who  was  unable  to  con- 


verse in  that  pure  and  reformed  Euglish  which  he 
had  formed  his  work  to  Ik?  the  standard  of,  was  as 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Lyell,   little  regarded  as  she  which  now  there  speaks  not 
L,  of  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire.     He  was  born  in  f  French. 

LYME  GRASS  (Elymus),  a  genus  of  grouses, 
the  species  of  which  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  spikelets  grow  in  pairs  from  the  joints  of  the 
rachiit,  and  each  has  2-4  fertUe  florets,  and  two 
awnless  glumes,  With  on  the  same  side.— The  Ska 
L.  G.  (A*,  arena  rins)  is  frequent  on  the  sandy 
shores  oi  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Euroiie.  It 
is  a  coarse,  grayish  grass,  often  three  or  four  feet 
high,  with  spiny-pointed  leaves  aud  upright  close 
spikes :  a  perennial  with  creeping  roots,  very  useful 


17^7.  and  after  receiving  his  early  education  at 
Mullmrst.  in  Sussex,  was  entered  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1819.  Here 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Buck  land,  and  thus 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  science  he  has  since  clone  so 
much  to  promote.  After  leaving  the  university,  he 
studied  law,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  f»ar  ; 
but  his  circumstances  not  rendering  a  profession 
necessary  for  a  livelihood,  he  soon  abandoned  the 
law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  prosecution  of 
geology.  To  extend  hiB  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  he  made  geological  tours  in  1824, 
and  agaiu  in  1828  —  1830,  over  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  published  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  Transactions  of  Uw.  Getdogiml  Society 
and  elsewhere.  The  first  volume  of  his  great  work, 
Th'  Principle*  of  Gt-ology,  appeared  in  1830,  the 
second  in  1832.  and  the  third  in  1833.  A  third 
edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  four  volumes,  appeared 
in  1834,  a  fourth  in  1835,  and  a  fifth  in  1837.  Tins 
work  was  divided  into  two  parts,  which  have  been 
subsequently  published  as  two  distinct  works  viz., 


in  binding  the  sand.    On  this  accouut,  it  is  much 


sown  on  the  shores  of  Holland,  and  also  to 
extent  on  those  of  Britain.  In  Iceland  and  other 
countries,  it  is  used  for  tliateh.  The  seed,  which 
is  large,  is  collected  in  Iceland,  and  ground  into 
meal,  which  is  made  either  into  porridge  or  into 
soft  thin  cakes,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. — 
A  closely  allied  sjw.eics  or  a  variety,  called  Giant 
L.  G.  (E~  giyanicu*),  is  often  sown  in  Holland,  being 
preferred  for  its  more  vigorous  growth.  Various 
expedients  are  adopted  to  secure  the  growth  of  L.  G. 


The  Principles  of  GexAogy ;  or  the  Modern  Change*  1  goods  in  very  lo*ise  sands,  as  the  laying  down  of 
if  the  Earth  ami  its  Inbdntatits,  a*  illu*tratire  of  pieces  of  turf,  a  gradual  advancement  from  the 
(Jt'Jogy,  which  has  now  reached  its  ninth  edition  ;   margin  0f  the  sand,  &c. 

and   The   Elements  of  Ge.olotiii ;  *  or  the  Ancient         ......  .  .    ,      ,  .. 

CW.  or  the  Earth  and  Us  Inhalant*,  as  ilh.s-  LYME  RE  CIS,  a  seaport,  municipal  and  parba- 
trutni  by  its  Geological  Monuments,  of  which  the  ^n^7  )*»™&. watenng-placc  .d  England  in 

sixth  edition  is  now  ,n  the  press.    L.  has  also  pub-   ^rf*1""5}  »  nt2??\  Tn   °£  *.  "'"n 

r  1      1  called  the  Lym,  2b  nines  west  of  Dorchester.  It 

•Tbi*  work  lias  hitherto  been  published  under  the  '  recfivc<1  ite  ri™1  charter  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  c, 
title  of  Manual  of  Elementary  GeJogy.  The  title  given  w«»  *  P°rt      considerable  importance  during 

in  the  text  is  that  which  is  riven  by  Lyell  himself  in   the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  for  whom  it  provided  three 

|  ships  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346.  Its  pier, 


the  liy-kaf  to  his  Antiquity  of  Man,  1863. 


if, 
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called  the  Cobb,  is  semicircular  in  form.    It  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commous.    In  1862,  ; 
516  vessels  of  21,395  tons  entered  ami  cleared  the 
port.    Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  3215. 

LY'MINGTON,  a  seaport,  market-town,  and 
municipal  and  parliamentary  liorough  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Hants,  at  the  moutli  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  creek  communicating 
with  the  Solent,  18  miles  south-south-west  of 
Southampton.  Salt  has  long  been  manufactured ; 
some  of  the  salt-works  being  of  great  antiquity, 
and  possibly  of  British  origin.  I*  is  also  of  some 
importance  as  a  watering- place.  It  commands  fine 
prospects  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  English 
Channel,  and  its  vicinity  abounds  in  charming ' 
scenery.  L.  returns  two  meml>ers  to  parliament.  , 
Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  51"0. 

LYMPH  (Or.  lympha,  water)  is  the  term  applied  j 
by  physiologists  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the ' 
Lyxthatics  (q.  v.).    It  is  a  colourless  or  faintly  I 
yellowish  red  fluid,  of  a  rather  saltish  taste,  and  1 
with  an  alkaliue  reaction.     It  coagulates  shortly  I 
after  its  removal  from  the  living  body,  and  forms  ! 
a  jelly-like,  semi-solid  mass,  which  continues  for  j 
some  time  to  contract,  so  that  at  last  the  clot  is 
very  small,  in  proportion  to  the  expressed  serum.  I 
On  microscopic  examination,  the  lymph  is  seen  to 
contain  corpuscles  which  do  not  in  any  respect  | 
differ  from   the  colourless   blood-cells,  molecular  \ 
granules,  fat  globules,  and  occasionally  blood  cor- 
puscles.   The  chemical  constituents  of  lymph  seem 
to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  blo<xl,  excepting 
the  substance  peculiar  to  the  red  corpuscles. 

From  experiments  on  animals,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  upwards  of  28  lbs.  of  fluid  (lymph  and  chyle) 
pass  daily  into  the  blood  of  an  adult  man. 

The  lymph  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  two  distinct 
sources— viz.,  to  the  ultimate  radicles  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  which  contribute  the  homogeneous 
fluid  i>ortion.  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  con- 
tribute the  corpuscles,  granules,  &c,  seen  under  the 
microscope. 

The  uses  of  the  fluid  are  twofold  :  in  the  first 
place,  to  convey  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  effete 
matters,  to  be  afterwards  excreted  by  the  skin, 
lungs,  and  kidneys ;  and  secondly,  to  supply  new 
materials  for  the  formation  of  blood. 

LYMPH  A' TICS,  the  vessels  containing  the 
Lymph  (q.  v.),  are  also  called  AhxorUiit*,  from  the 
proj>erty  which  these  vessels  possess  of  absorbing 
foreign  matters  into  the  system,  and  carrying  them 
into  the  circulation.  The  lymphatic  system  includes 
not  only  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  glands 
through  which  they  pass,  but  also  the  Lac  teals 
(q.  v.),  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  lymphatics 
of  the  small  intestine,  and  only  differ  from  other 
lymphatics  in  conveying  Chyle  (q.  v.)  instead  of  lymph 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  digestive  process. 

The  lymphatics  are  minute,  delicate,  and  trans- 
parent vessels,  of  tolerable  uniformity  in  size,  and  1 
remarkable  for  their  knotted  appearance,  which  is  ; 
duo  to  the  presence  of  numerous  valves,  for  their  | 
frequent  dichotomons  divisions,  and  for  their  divi- 
sion into  several  branches  before  entering  a  gland. 
They  collect  the  products  of  digestion  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  worn-out  tissues,  and  convey  them  into  the 
venous  circulation  near  the  heart.   (See  the  diagram 
in  the  article  Lacteauj.)    They  are  found  in  nearly 
every  texture  and  organ  of  the  ImkIv,  excepting  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eyeball, 
cartilage,  tendon,  and  certain  fo?tal  strictures,  and 
fiossihly  also  the  substance  of  tmne. 

The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  a  smterficial  and 
a  deep  set.  The  superficial  vessels  on  tne  surface  of 
the  body  he  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  join  ; 


the  deep  lymphatics  in  certain  points  through  per- 
forations of  tlie  deep  fascia  ;  whde  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  they  lie  in  the  sub-mucous  and  sub-aerous 
areolar  tissue.  They  arise  in  the  form  of  a  net- work, 
from  which  they  pass  to  lymphatic  glands  or  to  a 
larger  trunk.  The  deep  lymphatics  are  larger  than 
the  supcrficiAl,  and  accompany  the  deep  blood- 
vessels ;  their  mode  of  origin  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  The  structure  of  the  lymphatics  is 
similar  to  that  of  veins  and  arteries. 

The  lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands  are  small,  solid, 
glandular  bodies,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seed  to  that  of  an  almond,  and  situated  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  They  are  found  in 
the  neck  (where  they  often  become  enlarged  and 
inflamed,  especially  in  scrofulous  subjects) ,  in  the 
axilla,  or  arm-pit,  in  the  groin  (where,  when  inflamed, 
they  give  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  lin!*j),  and 
in  the  ham  ;  while  deep  ones  are  found  abundantly 
in  the  abdomen  and  the  chest. 

The  lymph  of  the  left  side  of  trunk,  of  both  legs, 
of  the  left  arm,  and  the  whole  of  the  chyle,  is  con- 
veyed into  the  blood  by  the  Thoracic  Duct  (q.  v.); 
while  the  lymph  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  tmnk,  and  of  the  right  arm,  enters  the  circula- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  axillary  and  internal 
jugular  veins  on  the  right  side,  by  a  short  trunk, 
guarded  at  its  owning  by  valves. 

LYNCH  LAW,  the  name  given  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
offenders  in  popular  assemblies  without  reference  to 
the  ordinary  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
Tli is  l>arbarous  mode  of  administering  justice  has 
always  more  or  less  prevailed  in  every  country  in 
times  of  great  popular  excitement,  and  has  )>een 
necessarily  resorted  to  in  countries  newly  settled, 
where  the  power  of  the  civil  government  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  established.  The  name  is  derived  by 
Webster  from  a  Virginian  farmer. 

LY  NCHBURG,  a  city  of  Virginia,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  James  River,  120  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Richmond,  remarkable  for  pictur- 
esque situation  and  scenery.  It  has  9  churches,  a 
college,  female  academy.  70  tobacco-factories,  4  iron- 
foundries,  3  Hon  ring  in  ills,  3  printing-office*.  It  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  navigable  waters,  and 
by  lines  of  railway  with  the  east,  north,  and  south- 
west.   Pop.  in  I860,  9853 

LYNDHITRST,  Lord  (John  Sinolbtox  Cor- 
lev),  English  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  J. 
S.  Copley,  U.A.,  painter  of  the  '  Death  of  Chatham/ 
and  other  esteemed  works.  The  Copleys  were 
an  Irish  family,  the  painter's  grandfather  having 
emigrated  from  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  settled 
at  Boston,  United  States,  where  L  was  born,  May 
21,  1772  While  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  father 
removed  to  England  for  the  practice  of  his  art.  L 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  Second  Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman 
in  1794,  and  a  Fellow  in  1797.  Called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1804,  he  chose  the  Midland 
Circuit,  and  soon  obtained  briefs.  In  politics, 
he  was  at  first  Liberal,  and  long  expressed  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  ministry  of  tne  day.  He 
ably  defended  Watson  and  T*hiatlewood  on  their 
tri.il  for  high  treason  in  1817,  atid  obtained  their 
acquittal.  Some  surprise  was  therefore  expressed 
when,  in  ISIS,  he  entered  parliament  for  a  govern- 
ment liorough.  In  1810,  he  became  Solicitor-general 
in  the  Liverpool  administration,  and  in  1S23  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Attorney-general.  It  was 
much  to  his  credit  that,  unlike  his  predecessors, 
he  instituted  no  ex  officio  informations  against  the 
press.  In  1826,  he  became  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
When  Mr  Canning  was  charged  to  form  a  ministry  in 
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fur,  which  is  always  in  demand  in  the  market ;  but 
many  of  the  L  -kins  imjiorted  from  the  north  of 
Asia  probably  belong  to  other  specie*  :.  those  of 
North  America,  and  probably  also  mauy  of  thoBe  of 
the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  are  the  skins  of 
the  Canada  «L  {L.  Canadauii  or  L.  borealu),  which 


1827.  he  offered  the  Great  Seal  to  L  (then  Sir  John 
Copley),  who  was  raised  to  the  Upper  House,  and 
remained  Lord  Chancellor  from  1827  to  1830.  In 
1831.  he  became  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  office  he  exchauged  for  the  woolsack  duriug 
the  brief  administration  of  Sir  E.  Peel  in  1834. 
In  1835,  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  Melbourne 
ministry  in  the  Upper  House,  in  speeches  of  great 
power  and  brilliancy.  L's  orations  ami  annual 
reviews  of  the  session  did  much  to  reanimate  the 
Conservative  party,  and  pave  the  way  for  their 
return  to  power  in  1841.  He  then  liecame  Lord 
Chancelh>r  for  the  third  time,  and  held  the  Great 
Seal  until  the  defeat  of  the  Peel  government  in 
1848.  After  that  time,  he  took  little  part  in  home 
politics  ;  but  his  voice  has  often  been  heard  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  in  denunciation  of 
tyranny  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  London, 
October  12.  1863.  L's  high  attainments  as  a  lawyer 
have  never  been  questioned,  and  his  judgments — of 
which  that  in  the  great  case  of  Small  t'.  Attwood 
may  l>e  particularly  cited-  have  never  been  excelled 
for  clearness,  method,  and  legal  acumen.    In  the   .  „     .  . 

House  of   Peers,  he  had  few  equals  among  his   "  K™(ra"y  "/  |»  hoary -gray  colour,  a  broad  space 

-  ;  gjj  ab'n,'  the  back  blackish  brown.  It  is  rather  larger 
thau  the  European  L,  and  more  clumsy  in  form— 
The  Bay  L  (A.  rufu»)  is  found  in  more  southern 


Eurojiean  Lynx  (L.  rirgatut). 


contemix.raries.    So  lately  as  184)0,  when  he  was  88 
years  of  age,  he  maintained,  with  great  force  and 
ability,  the  right  of  their  lordships  to  reject  the  i 
Paper  Duties  Bill  -  an  act  which  tlie  Lower  House  | 
resented  as  a  breach  of  its  privileges. 

LYNN,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  United  States  I 
of  America,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  population  is  engaged  in  I 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  lasts,  I 
and  works  connected  with  this  manufacture,  which 
amounts  to  5,000,004)  dollars  per  annum,  employing 
11,000  women  and  4500  men.    A  large  portion  of 
this  manuf.icture  has  bei  n  for  the  Southern  States. 
L  has  18  churches,  40  sch«H>ls,  3  banks,  3  weekly 
newspapers.    Po{«.  in  1860,  19,083. 

LYNN,  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S  LYNN,  a 
leaport,  municipal,  and  |tarliamentary  borough  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ouse,  and 
41  miles  west-north-west  from  Norwich.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  the  old  moat  still  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  portions  of  the 
walls  remain.  The  Grammar-school,  with  an  annual 
income  from  endowment  of  £75,  has  six  exhibi- 
tions for  Cambridge,  lioj>e»  are  manufactured  here, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Great  numliers 
of  shrimps  are  canght  in  the  vicinity,  and  sent  to 
Loodon.  The  inqiorts  are  corn,  oilseed  cake,  cork, 
sulphur,  wine,  coal,  and  timber.  In  1862,  1870 
vessels,  of  157.497  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
port  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
pop.  was  16,170  in  1861. 

LYNX,  a  genus  of  Ftlidce,  having  a  less  elongated  Saint  Publir,  The  two  rivers  are  crossed  by  19 
form  than  many  others  of  that  family,  the  body  .  bridges ;  12  over  the  Sadne,  and  7  over  the  Khone. 
elevated  at  the  haunches,  long  fur,  a  short  tail,  and  The  quays,  28  in  number,  are  said  to  be  the  most 
the  ears  tipped  with  tufts  or  pencils  of  hairs.  They  remarkable  in  Europe.  The  principal  are  St  ('lair, 
are  less  courageous  than  otner  Felida>  of  similar  .  St  Antoine,  and  Orleans.    Tnere  are  several  large 


parts  of  North  America,  both  in  mountainous  and 
in  swampy  districts,  and  often  make*  great  havoc 
among  poultry.  It  is  commonly  called  in  America 
the  wild  cat 

LYON,  the  second  town  of  France  in  respect 
of  {wpulation,  and  the  first  with  regard  to  manu- 
factures, is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  and  stands  at  the  continence  of  the  river  of 
that  name  with  the  Sadne,  316  miles  by  railway 
south -south-east  of  Paris,  218  north-north-west  of 
Marseille,  and  100  west-south  west  of  Geneva  It 
is  situated  | tartly  on  a  low-lying  peninsula  between 
the  two  rivers,  and  partly  on  hills  surrounding 
them,  in  a  beautiful  district  covered  with  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  villas.  It  is  the  scat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, ami  is  the  chrf-lieu  of  the  seventh  mili- 
tary division.  Many  of  the  pttblk  buildings  are 
interesting  at  once  for  their  architecture,  extent, 
and  antiquity.  Of  these,  the  cathedral  and  church 
of  St  Nizier,  the  Hotel-de-Ville  (town-hall),  the 
finest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  empire,  the 
hospital,  the  public  library  with  130,000  volumes, 
and  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  are  perhaps  the 
most  notable  among  numerous  and  inqtortant  insti- 
tutions. There  are  also  a  university-academy,  an 
imperial  veterinary  school  the  first  founded  in  the 
country,  and  still  the  best — schools  for  agricul- 
ture, medicine,  and  the  tine  arts,  &c  There  are 
more  than  20  printing-offices,  the  principal  journals 
being  the  Courrirr  de  Lyon,  UazetU,  de  Lynn,  and 
Saint  Publir,     The  two  rivers  are  crossed  1 


size,  and  prey  on  small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  In 
pursuit  of  birds,  they  climb  trees.  They  are  generally 
of  a  sullen  and  suspicious  temper,  and  not  easily 
tamed.  To  this  genus  Itelongs  the  Caracal  (q.  v.), 
which  is  probably  the  L  of  the  ancients.  The 
species  are  pretty  numerous,  and  widely  distributed, 
but  the  distinctions  of  species  and  varieties  are  ! 
somewhat  uncertain.  The  Eckopkan  L  (L.  rir- 
gaiun\  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Kurojte  and  Asia, 
chiefly  in  mountainous  and  wooded  districts.  Its 
colour  is  variable,  but  generally  of  a  ilnrk  reddish 

n,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  the  belly  whitish. 
aUut  three  feet  lo, 


It 


It 


is  proverbial  for 
in  winter  for  its 


and  imjtortant  suburbs — La  Guillotiere,  Les  Brot- 
tcaux,  La  Croix- Rousse,  Ac.  ;  several  tine  squares, 
of  which  the  Place  BelUrour  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Euro)>e.  The  fortifications  extend  in  a  circle  of 
13  mUes  round  the  city.  From  its  situation  on 
two  great  rivers,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Marseille  and 
other  railways,  L  has  become  the  great  warehouse 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  Switzerland.  The 

Eincipal  manufactures  of  L  are  silk  stuffs  of  all 
nds,  which  have  long  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  An  immense  numlier  of  establishments, 
giving  employment  directly  or  indirectly  to  100,000 
hands,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
Nets,  cotton  goods,  blankets,  hats,  gold 
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and  silver  lace,  chemical  products,  drug*,  liquors, 
earthenware,  are  also  important  article  of  manu- 
facture. The  trade  of  L  is  chiefly  in  its  own 
manufactures  and  in  the  products  of  the  vicinity ; 


daily  practice  in  the  Lyon  Office.  Questions  have 
tteeu  raised  as  to  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  Lyon 
Court  can  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
it  seems  now  to  be  held  that  they  are  subject  to 


the  arms  and  silk  ribbons  of  St  Etienne.  and  the  ;  review  oidy  where  the  Lyon  is  alleged,  in  granting 


wines  of  Cdte-Rdtie,  Hermitage,  and  St  Peray. 
Pop.  (1862)  318,803. 

L.,  the  ancient  L'ltjJunum,  was  founded  in  the 
year  43  B.c,  by  Munatius  Plancus.  Under  An  trust  us 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  Gallia  Lwjdu- 
iisn#U,  possessed  a  senate,  a  college  of  magistrates, 
and  an  atlutueuni,  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
four  great  roads  that  traversed  Gaul.  In  f>8  A.  i>.,  it 
was  destroyed  iu  one  night  by  fire  ;  but  was  built 
up  again  by  Nero,  and  embellished  by  Trajan.  In 
the  5th  c,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy;  and  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  it  had  risen  to  great  prosperity.  To 
escape  the  domination  of  the  Ion  Is  and  archbishops, 
the  inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Philippe  le-Bel,  who  united  the  town  to 
France  in  1307.  After  the  Revolution  (17S!>),  L, 
which  had  at  first  supj>orted  the  movement  with 
great  enthusiasm,  eventually  l>ecame  terrified  at  the 
acts  of  the  central  power,  and  withdrew  from  the 
revolutionary  party.  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
the  Convention  sent  against  L  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  after  a  disastrous  Biege,  the  city  was  taken, 
and  almost  totally  destroyed.  It  rose  again,  how- 
ever, under  the  first  Najioleon  ;  and  though,  since 
then,  it  has  frequently  suffered  much  from  inun- 
dations (1840  and  1856)  and  from  the  riots  of  opera- 
tives (1831  and  1834),  it  is  now  (1863)  in  a  high 
state  of  prosperity. 

LYON  COURT,  the  Heralds'  Court  for  Scot- 
land, presided  over  by  the  Lord  Lyon  King-nt-arms 
(q.  v.).  Attached  to  the  Lyon  Court  are  six  Heralds 
(see  Herald),  and  six  Pursuivants  (q.  v.),  all 
appointed  by  the  Lyon.  Though  the  heralds  were  at 
one  time  conjoined  with  the  Lord  Lyon  in  the 
exercise*  of  jurisdiction  over  armorial  bearings,  the 

Cowers  of  the  Lyon  Court  have  long  been  exercised 
y  the  king-at-arms  alone,  the  duties  of  heralds 
and  pursuivants  being  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  attendance  at  royal  proclamations  and  public 
solemnities.  The  Lyon  has,  for  more  than  a  century, 


arms,  to  have  invaded  the  rights  of  others. 

Right  to  bear  arms  is  acquired  either  by  descent  or 
by  grant.  1.  In  the  former  case,  ouly  the  representa- 
tive or  head  of  the  family  can  use  the  undifferenced 
coat ;  but  a  cadet,  on  presenting  a  i*etition  to  the 
Lord  Lyon,  and  establishing  his  relationship,  has, 
by  a  matriculation,  the  family  coat  assigned  to  him, 
with  such  a  difference  as,  according  to  the  rules  of 
heraldry,  appropriately  sets  forth  his  relationship  to 
the  head  of  the  family  and  to  other  cadets  already 
matriculated.  The  mere  fact  of  ever  bearing  the 
same  surname  with  a  famdy  entitled  to  arms,  coufera 
no  sort  of  right  to  wear  these  arms  differenced  or 
undifferenced.  2.  Where  no  hereditary  right  exists 
or  can  be  proved,  an  original  grant  of  arms  may  be 
bestowed  by  the  Lord  Lyon.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
matriculation,  a  ]>etition  is  presented  to  the  Lyon 
Court,  which,  in  this  case,  need  be  accompanied 
with  no  evidence  of  pedigree  ;  and  in  granting  new 
coats,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Lyon  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  good  heraldry,  and  be  observant  of  the 
rights  of  other  parties.  With  these  reservations, 
the  wishes  of  the  applicant  are  consulted  as  to  the 
arms  which  he  is  to  bear.  The  fees  payable  for 
a  matriculation,  where  relationship  is  proved,  are 
I  about  £14;  for  an  original  grant,  £42  iu  both 
eases  much  )»el»w  the  fees  of  the  English  College  of 
Anns  An  additional  charge  is  made  for  Supporters 
!  (q.  v.),  which  are  only  given  to  those  jxtsoiis  who 
are  entitled  to  them  by  the  heraldic  practice  of 
.Scotland. 

In  strictness,  the  using  of  a  crest  on  one's  id  ate 
or  seal  without  authority,  is  a  transgression  of  the 
above-mentioned  acts ;  but  practically,  prosecutions 
have  generally  been  confined  to  cases  of  open  and 
public  assumption  of  a  shield  of  arms.  The  offender 
is  cited  before  the  Lyon  Court  by  precept  at  the 
instance  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal ;  the  statutory  fine 
and  confiscation  have  occasionally  been  enforced, 
but  they  have  oftener,  particularly  of  late,  been 
avoided  by  a  timely  submission.  Though  these 
discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  his  statutes  have  doubtless  to  some  extent  checked  the 
effice  by  a  deputy  known  as  the  Lyon  Depute,  who  illegal  assuin|>tion  of  arras,  it  is  believed  tliat  a 


is  generally  a  member  of  the  bar  or  writer  to  tho 
signet.  Among  the  officials  of  his  court  are  a 
clerk,  called  the  Lyon-clerk,  who  is  also  keeper  of 
records ;  the  Lyon-clerk  depute ;  the  Procurator 
Fiscal,  or  public  prosecutor ;  a  herald  painter;  and 
a  messenger-at-arms,  who  acts  as  macer.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lyon  Court  is  regulated  by  two 
acts  of  the  Scottish  j>arliamcnt,  1592  c.  127.  and  1672 
c.  21.  These  statutes  authorise  the  Lord  Lyon  to 
inspect  the  ensigns  armorial  of  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Scotland,  and  oblige  all  persona  who, 
by  royal  concession  or  otherwise,  had  previously  a 
right  to  arms,  to  matriculate  or  register  them  in  tho 
Lyon's  books.  The  Lyon  is  empowered  to  inquire 
into  the  relationship  of  younger  branches  of  families 
having  right  to  arms,  and  to  '  assign  suitable  differ- 
ences to  them,  without  which  the  arms  cannot  law- 
fully l>e  borne.'  The  later  act  establishes  the  now 
existing  register  of  the  Lyon  Court  as  the  '  true  and 
unrepeatable  rule  of  all  arms  and  bearings  in  Scot- 
land, and  authorises  the  Ixml  Lyon  to  '  give  arms 
to  virtuous  and  well -deserving  persons,'  not  hitherto 
entitled  to  bear  them.  The  unlawful  bearing  of 
arms  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  fine,  and  contisca- 


considerable  numlior  of  transgressors  are  yet  to  be 
found  In  this  commercial  country,  there  are  not  a 
few  jiersons  whose  social  status  would  entitle  them 
to  the  nse  of  arms,  but  who,  not  having  inherited 
a  coat,  instead  of  acquiring  the  privilege  in  a 
legal  way,  have  a  sham  coat  invented  for  them  by 
some  coach-jKiinter  or  '  finder '  of  arms.  According 
to  Mr  Seton  {Law  and  Practice  of  Htmklry  in  Scot- 
land, 1863),  the  Lyon  Office  has  latterly  been  rather 
remiss  in  dealing  with  such  persons ;  and  now, 
when  heraldry  is  recovering  from  the  neglect  under 
which  it  lay,  and  its  usefulness  is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent  to  the  critical  student  of  history, 
'  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  whv  the  statutory 
j>enalties  should  not  be  more  strictly  enforced.* 
These  penalties  are  a  check  not  on  an  act  of 
unmeaning  folly,  but  on  a  direct  falsification  of 
history.  A  heraldic  shield  is  a  record  whose  nice 
distinctions  state,  to  all  who  understand  its  language, 
a  variety  of  particulars  regarding  the  desceut  <-f  the 
owner  of  it ;  and  the  measure  of  the  utility  of  such 
a  record  is  of  course  its  truthfulness. 

The  Register  of  Genealogies  is  a  department  of 
the  Lyon  Office  unconnected  with  heraldry,  where 


tion  of  all  the  movable  goods  and  gear  on  which  tho  '  evidence  is  taken  of  the  i«edigrce  of  applicants,  irro- 
said  arms  arc  engraven  or  otherw  ise  represented  |  *|>ectively  of  noble  or  humble  lineage,  and  recorded 
Both  acts  are  in  full  force :  the  differencing  of  for  preservation. 

cadets  and  granting  of  new  coats  are  matters  of  |    Besides  his  functions,  heraldic  and  genealogical. 
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the  Lord  Lyon  has  a  jurisdiction  connected  with  the 
executive  part  of  the  law  :  he  appoints  all  messen- 
gers at  arms,  superintends  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  takes  cognizance  of  complaints  against 
them,  and  tinea,  suspends,  or  deprives  them  for 


LYON  (or  LORD  LYON)  KTNG-ATARM8, 
the  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland,  whose  title 
it  derived  from  the  lion  ran  ml  in  the  royal 
escutcheon.  The  Scottish  King-at-arms  hi.-  unlike 
his  brother-kings  of  England,  from  an  early  period 
exercised  jurisdiction  independently  of  the  con- 
stable and  marshal,  holding  office  directly  from  the 
sovereign  by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  In 
early  times,  he  was  occasionally  designated  the  Lord 
Lyon ;  but  the  now  prevalent  custom  of  so  railing 
him,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that,  since  1796.  the  office  has  been  held  by  a  peer. 
According  to  Nisbet,  the  Lyon  has  precedence  of  all 
knights  and  gentlemen  not  being  officers  of  state, 
or  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Since  the 
Union,  he  has  ranked  next  to  Garter  ;  Clarencieux 
and  Norroy  follow ;  then  Ulster ;  but  it  has  some- 
times been  maintained  that,  within  Ireland,  Ulster 
has  place  next  after  Lyon.  The  regalia  of  the  Lyon, 
worn  on  solemn  occasions,  consist  of  a  crown  of 
gold,  an  embroidered  crimson  velvet  rolw  with  the 
nati.-n.il  arms,  a  triple  row  of  gold  chains,  with 
a  medal,  exhibiting  the  royal  bearing  on  the  one 
side,  an. I  St  Andrew's  Cross  on  the  other.  At  other 
times,  the  badge  is  worn  suspended  by  a  broad  green 
rib)  ton. 

The  official  arms  of  the  Lyon  King-at-arms  are 
argent  a  lion  sejant  full-faced  gules,  holding  in  the 
dexter  paw  a  thistle  slipped  vert,  and  in  the  sinister 
an  escutcheon  of  the  second,  on  a  chief  azure  a 
sahire  of  the  first  Lyon  is  king-at-arms  to  the 
order  of  the  Thistle  (q.  v.).    See  Lyon  Court. 

LYONNAIS,  a  former  province  of  France,  was 
hounded  on  the  W.  by  Auvergne,  ami  on  the  S.  by 
Languedoc.  Its  territory  coincides  nearly  with  the 
present  departments  of  Rhoue,  Loire,  Haute-Loire, 
and  Puy-de-Ddme. 

LYRE,  the  oldest  stringed  instrument  of  the 
Egyptian*  and  Greeks.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  and  sizes  of  the  lyre,  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  name,  such  as  the  Lyre  da  Braccio,  Lyre  ila 
Gambe,  Lyre  Guitare,  &c 

LYRE-BIRD,  or  LYRE-TAIL  (Mrnurn),  a  genus 
of  birds,  of  which  the  best  known  species  (M. 
nperba)  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
is  generally  called  the  Lyre  Ph  i.a,a  m  .  The  proper 
place  of  this  genus  has  been  much  disputed  by 
oruithologijits,  some  placing  it  among  the  In*rnMjrtA, 
near  to  thrushes  and  wrens,  others  among  Gallina- 
ceous Birds,  with  megapodes.  The  large  feet  and 
habit  of  scraping,  ally  the  L  with  the  latter ;  the 
form  of  the  bill,  the  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  and  above  all,  its  musical  ]>owers,  connect 
it  with  the  former,  to  which  it  was  unhesitat- 
ingly referred  by  Cuvier.  It  is  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  pheasant,  frequenting  the  brutk,  or 
sparsely-wooded  country,  in  the  unsettled  jiarts  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  retreating  from  the  more 
inhabited  districts.  It  is  extremely  shy  and  diffi- 
cult to  approach  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all 
•oog-birds.  It  possesses  the  power  of  imitating  the 
song  of  other  birds.  The  tad  of  the  male  is  very 
remarkable  and  splendid,  the  twelve  feathers  being 
very  long,  ami  having  very  fine  and  widely  serr- 
ated barbs ;  whilst,  besides  these,  there  are  two 
long  middle  feathers,  each  of  which  lias  a  vane 
only  on  one  side,  and  two  exterior  feathers,  curved 
like  the  sides  of  an  ancient  lyre.  The  L  makes  a 
domed  nest— A  second  species  (J/.  Albcrti),  also 


Australian,  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  has 
in  honour  of  the  late  Prince  Albert 


Lyre-Bird  (Mrnura  tuprrba). 

The  lyre-shaped  feathers  of  the  tail  are  compara- 
tively short. 

LYRIC  (from  the  Gr.  lyra,  a  lyre),  the  name 
given  t<>  a  certain  species  of  poetry,  because  it  was 
originallv  areoni|«anied  by  the  music  of  that  instru- 
ment Lyric  jvietry  (see  Epic  Poptry)  concerns 
itself  with  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  com- 
poser's own  mind,  and  outward  things  are  regarded 
chiefly  as  they  affect  him  in  any  way.  Hence  it 
is  characterised  as  mthjeeHre,  in  contradistinction 
to  epic  poetry,  which  is  o/y'erttre.  Purely  lyrical 
pieces  are,  from  their  nature,  shorter  than  epics. 
They  fall  into  several  divisions,  the  most  typical  of 
which  is  the  son;/,  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
wirrti  (hymns)  and  Kcular  (love-songs,  war-songs, 
comic  songs,  &c). 

LYS,  or  LEYE,  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  rises 
in  France  near  the  little  town  of  Lysbourg,  in  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  flows  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  joining  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  in 
Belgium  after  a  course  of  100  miles.  The  L  once 
formed  the  boundary  lietween  France  and  Germany. 

LYSA'NDER,  a  famous  Spartan  warrior  and 
naval  commander,  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
military  skill,  but  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
cunning,  revenge,  and  ambition  by  which  he  was 
characterised.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  the 
court  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  in  407  B.c.  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
from  which  time  he  constantly  prosecuted  the 
design  of  overthrowing  the  Athenian  power,  in 
order  to  exalt  that  of  S|iarta.  He  defeated  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  the  promontory  of  Notion ;  and 
being  again  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
fleet  after  the  defeat  of  his  successor,  Callicratidas 
(405  B.C.),  he  was  again  victorious.  He  swept  the 
southern  part  of  the  .lo-m.  and  made  descents 
tip-in  both  the  Grecian  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  He 
then  sailed  north  to  the  Helles]tont  and  anchored 
at  Lanipsacus.  An  immense  Athenian  fleet  soon 
made  its  appearance  at  /Egoepotanii,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  straits,  amounting  to  180  ships. 
;  Of  these,  171  were  captured  by  L.  a  few  days  after. 


L  Y  T  H  RAC  E.E  —LYTTON. 


The  blow  to  Athens  was  tremendous.  Everywhere, 
her  colonial  garrisons  had  to  surrender,  and  Spartan 
influence  predominated.  Finally,  in  404  B.C,  he 
took  Athena  itself.  His  jKipularity  now  became 
so  great,  especially  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  that 
the  Spartan  e|ihors  dreaded  the  consequences, 
especially  as  they  knew  how  ambitious  tie  was. 
Ever}'  means  was  taken  to  thwart  his  designs, 
until  finally  it  would  apj>ear  that  he  had  resolved  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  constitution  ; 
but  this  scheme  was  prevented  by  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Haliartus  in  the  Boeotian  war  (305  a.  a). 

LYTHRA'CE^f!,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  a  few 
shrubs;  the  branches  frequently  four-cornered.  The 
leaves  are  generally  op|msite,  entire,  and  sessile. 
The  flowers  are  sobtary  or  clustered,  regnlar  or 
irregular,  ami  either  axillary,  racemose,  or  spiked ; 
the  calyx  tubular,  the  iietals  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
very  deciduous,  sometimes  wanting.  The  stamens 
are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx  below 
the  petals,  sometimes  equal  to  them  in  number, 
sometimes  twice  or  tbnee  as  many.  The  ovary 
is  sniierior,  generally  2  -G-celle<L  The  fruit  is  a 
membranous  capsule  with  numerous  seeds.— There 
are  about  300  known  species,  natives  of  tropical 
and  teni(>erate,  or  even  of  cold  climates.  Some 
of  them  are  occasionally  applied  to  medicinal  uses, 
upon  account  of  astringent,  narcotic,  or  febrifugal 
properties.  Among  those  thus  employed  is  the 
Purple  Lookemtkike  {Lythrum  mlicaria),  a  common 
British  plant,  growing  in  moist  places  and  about 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  with  beautiful 
leafy  spikes  of  puq>le  flowers  ;  a  decoction  of  either 
the  root  or  the  dried  leaves  of  which  is  sometimes 
advantageously  used  in  diarrhoea.  The  Henna 
(q.  v.)  of  Egypt  is  produced  by  Lau-sonia  inermis,  a 
plant  of  this  order.  The  leaves  of  another  [Pemphi* 
acidulu)  are  said  to  be  a  common  pot-herb  on  the 
coasts  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  leaves  of 
Amnmnia  resioatoria,  an  East  Indian  aquatic  plant, 
are  very  acrid,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  blisters. 

LYTTLETON,  George  Lord,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lvttlettm  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  lx>rn  in 
1 70S— 170!),  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  He  entered  parliament  in  1730, 
held  several  high  jtolitical  offices,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1750,  and  died  in  1773.  L.  had  once  a 
considerable  reputation  as  an  author.  His  best 
known  works  are  tjlxervatiotta  on  the  Convention  and 
Apo«tiea/iip  of  St  Paul  (1747),  Dialogues  oftlte  Dead 
(1760),  and  History  of  Henry  II.  (1704).  He  had  a 
son,  Thomas,  Lord  Lyttlkton,  who  died  young, 
and  who  was  as  conspicuous  for  profligacy  as  his 
father  for  virtue. 

LYTTON,  Sir  Edward  George  Earlk  Lytton 
Bclwkr,  Hart.,  the  youngest  son  of  General  Bulwer 
of  Woodalling  and  Haydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  was  born 
in  1S05,  and  received  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  182ft,  and  M.A.  in  1835. 
He  is  distinguished  as  an  English  writer  and  as  a 
politician,  and  his  achievements  in  these  diverse 
field*  may  be  noticed  separately. 

Hhi  first  publication  was  a  poem  on  Sculpture, 
which  gained  the  Chancellor  s  prase  for  English  versi- 
fication at  Cambridge  in  1825.  In  1820,  he  published 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  verse,  entitled  Weed* 
ami  Wild  Floirrrs,  and  in  the  year  following,  a  tale 
in  verse  with  the  title  O'Neill,  or  the  Rebel  In  1827, 
his  first  novel,  Falkland,  was  published  anonymously. 
Next  year,  lie  published  Pelham,  which  astonished 
the  critics  by  its  cynicism  and  its  icy  glitter  of 
epigram.  Tlut  Disotmnl,  DextereuT,  and  Paul  Clifford 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  1831,  he  broke 
into  more  passionate  aud  tragical  regions  in  Eugene 


A  ram,  and  after  that  ceased  for  a  period  to  convulse 
the  libraries.    About  this  time,  he  succeeded  Camp- 
licll  as  editor  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  its  pages  a  series  of  papers  which 
were  afterwards  collected  uuder  the  title  of  17** 
Student.     In  1833,  he  produced  his  England  and 
the  Engl'udi.    In  1834,  he  returned  to  fiction,  aiiti 
published  in  an  illustrated  form  The  Pilgrim*  of  tA« 
Rhine.    This  was  followed  by  The  Loxt  I)nyn  of 
Pompeii,  a  work  of  a  higher  class  than  any  of  his 
former  productions.     Rienzi  followed  in  the  tame 
splendid  vein,  and  received  the  same  admiration. 
His  next  work  was  a  play  in  five  acts.  The  Dueheji* 
of  La  Vall'tirr,  which  was  put  on  the  stage  in  183G, 
and  failed,    Ernest  Maltrarers  came  the  year  after, 
which,  as  containing  his  views  on  art  and  life, 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  his  more  thoughtful 
readers.    In  the  same  year,  he  published  Alliens 
its  Rise  and  Fall,  full  of  research  and  splendid 
rhetoric  Leila  and  Calderon  appeared  in  1838.  His 
next  efforts  were  in  the  difficult  walk  of  the  drama, 
in  which  he  had  formerly  failed.    He  produced  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu,  both  of  which  remain 
among  the  most  popular  of  modern  English  plays. 

L.'*  next  inqiortant  work  was  Zanom,  which 
published  in  1S42,  and  in  the  same  year  ap 
Lis  poem  entitled  Era,  which  is  little  read  nov 
Other  poems  were  issued  about  this  time  —  The  New 
Timon  in  1846,  and  A' in 7  Arthur  in  1848,  neither  of 
which  has  been  successful,  although  in  the  former 
there  are  couplets  turned  with  the  grace  aud  art 
of  Pope ;  and  the  latter  contains  noble  passages  of 
sentiment,  and  much  glittering  description.  Hi* 
next  novels  were  The  Last  of  tJic  Damns,  Harold, 
and  Lurretui ;  and  thereafter  he  adopted  a  new  walk 
of  fiction,  and  achieved  in  it  his  greatest  triumphs. 

The  ('axtons,  a  domestic  novel,  apjieared  originally 
in  Blackwood,  and  gave  the  world  the  crowning 
proof  of  L.'s  versatility.    This  work  was  followed 
by  My  Novel,  which  is  in  several  resj>ects  the  finest 
thing  he  has  done.    Since  then,  he  has  published, 
j  also  in  the  first  instance  in  lilackivooit,  Wlutt  will  He 
y  do  with  It  ?  a  novel,  in  which  his  earlier  style  ia 
j  reverted  to ;  and  a  clever  poem  entitled  St  Stephen's. 

In  18G1,  A  Strange  Story  ap|>cared  iu  All  the  Year 
j  Round,  and  at  present  (1863)  he  is  contributing 
;  to  Rlarkwood  a  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of 
I  Caxton'uina. 

At  the  age  of  26,  L.  entered  parliament  as  member 
:  for  St  Ives,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Reform 
I  party.    In  1832,  he  was  returned  as  meml>er  for 
j  Lincoln,  and  held  that  seat  till  1841.    In  16  *5.  ho 
I  received  his  baronetcy  from  the  Mell»ourne  adminis- 
tration ostensibly  for  brilliant  services  rendered  to 
his  jMirty  as  a  pamphleteer.    In  1844,  he  succeeded, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  the  Knebworth 
estates,  and  sought  to  return  to  parliament;  in 
1847,  he  contested  Lincoln  unsuccessfully  ;  and  in 
1852,  he  was  returned  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Herts,  and  attached  himself  to  the  party  headed  by 
Lord  Derby.  During  the  late  Derby  administration, 
he  held  the  |>ost  of  Colonial  Secretary.    He  docs 
not  Bhine  as  a  debater,  but  several  of  his  parliamen- 
tary speeches  have  l<een  eloquent  and  telling. 

Of  living  English  men  of  letters,  L.  is  ]>erha]»s  the 
most  versatile,  and  has  been  the  most  generally  suc- 
cessful.   He  has  written  novels,  dramas,  criticism, 
,  history,  poems,  political  pamphlets,  and  each  of 
I  these  he  has  written  well,  several  supremely  weJL 
If  he  has  failed  at  all,  he  has  failed  a«  a  |*x-t,  and 
his  failure  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  from 
I  his  having  chosen  models  which  ran  counter  to  tho 
I  prevaibng  taste.    On  his  novels,  however,  his  repu- 
:  tation  must  ultimately  rest.    These  have  become 
J  part  and  parcel  of  English  literature,  and  may  now 
I  be  considered  as 
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THE  thirteenth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  the  labial 
letter  of  the  class  of  liquid*. 
See  Letters.  Its  Hebrew  name 
is  Afrvi,  Le.,  'water,'  and  its 
original  form  was  proliably  a 
raving  line  representing  water. 
*  M  is  liable  to  many  changes,  and 
often  disappears  altogether.  The  Greek 
molut«lo.i  corresponds  to  Lat  plum>>um  ; 
an  old  form  of  Lit.  bonut,  beniu,  or  brlus, 
was  mnnu-t,  which  prolmbly  accounts  for  the  com- 
parative melbir.  See  B.  Final  m  in  Latin  was 
pronounced  with  such  a  weak,  undecided  sound, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  write  it  with  half  the  letter  ; 
hence  also,  before  the  spelling  of  the  language  had 
become  fixed,  it  had  in  many  cases  been  altogether 
dropped,  as  in  Uyo  for  Uyom.  See  Inflection. 
The  na*al  sound  of  final  in  in  French  seems  to  be 
a  relic  of  the  Roman  pronunciation. 

MAAS  (Lat  Mom,  Fr.  Mtttat),  a  large  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
<4  Haute- Mame,  near  the  village  of  Meuse,  flows 
io  a  northerly  direction  through  France,  Belgium, 
aad  Lunburg.  ami  then  eastward  through  Holland 
tn  the  Uernxan  Ocean.  From  its  junction  with  the 
Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tad,  it  is  called  the  Mervede.  At  Dordrecht  it 
divides  int«i  two  branches,  enclosing  the  inland  of 
Yss*-lmonde — of  these,  the  northern  is  called  the 
Nieuwe  Maas  (New  Maas),  the  southern  the  Oude 
Maas  (i  >M  Maas).  These  branches  unite  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Rozenburg,  after  which 
the  river  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  in  long.  4'  ,V  E. 
Its  entire  course  is  552  miles  in  length,  for  430  miles 
of  which  (from  Verdun,  in  the  department  of  Vosges, 
France,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river)  it  is  navigable. 
The  area  drained  by  the  M.  is  estimated  at  19,000 
square  mile*.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Sambre 
and  the  Diezc.  on  the  left ;  and  the  Ourthe,  the  | 
Boer,  and  the  Niers,  on  the  right.  Of  the  itn|tortant  | 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  M.,  the  principal  arc 
Namur.  Liege,  Maastricht,  Gorkum,  Dort,  and 
Rotterdam. 

MAASTRICHT,  or  MAESTRICHT  (called  by 
the  Romans  Trajerium  ad  Momm,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Trnjeetum  ad  Jihenum,  now  Utrecht),  is  a 
very  old  and  important  fortified  town,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Limburg,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Pop.  in  1861.  27,805.  M.  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Maas,  which  se|>a rates  it  from  the  town  of 
Wijk.  the  connection  being  maintained  by  a  stone 
bridge.  500  feet  in  length,  resting  on  nine  arches, 
and  defended  by  small  fortified  islands.  The 
town  was  founded  in  the  5th  c,  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  U-ing  transferred  thither  after  Attila  had 
plundered  Tonurea,  in  451.  It  is  15  miles  north 
of  Lie.'e.  18  west  of  Aix-la-Chapclle  (Aken),  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  the  houses  regularly  and  well 
built,  giving  an  air  of  beauty  and  respectabUity 


to  the  town.  There  are  many  paintings  and  a 
select  public  library  in  the  Town-house,  a  large 
square  stone  building,  ornamented  with  a  tower,  and 
standing  on  the  great  market  M.  has  one  Lutheran, 
three  Dutch  Reformed,  and  six  Roman  Catkolio 
churches  ;  three  hospitals,  two  orphan-houses,  an 
Atheiifeum,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  plains 
are  shaded  with  trees  anil  refreshed  by  fountains. 
A  broken  Brabant  dialect,  mingled  w'lth  (German 
and  Walloon,  is  the  language  commonly  spoken  ; 
but  in  all  respectable  families,  French  is  chiefly 
used.  M.  has  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Bois- 
le-Duc  and  other  places.  Leather,  woollen  stuffs, 
stockings,  blankets,  flannels,  starch,  madder,  pins, 
&c,  are  manufactured  ;  soap-boiling,  gin-distilling, 
sugar- refining,  iron-founding,  and  other  branches  of 
industry,  adding  also  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

M.  has  often  felt  the  scourge  of  war,  and  the  evils 
incident  to  a  frontier  fortified  town.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  broad  ami  deep  canals,  which  contribute 
to  its  defensive  strength.  It  is  commanded  by  the 
hill  of  St  Pierre,  formerly  called  M«u«  J/unnorum, 
a  soft  calcareous  mountain,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  mined,  forming  a  cavernous  labyrinth 
of  several  leagues  in  length.  Among  other  fossils, 
have  been  found  in  these  workings  two  heads  of 
the  gigantic  Mosasaurus. 

MABILLOX,  Jean,  a  learned  Benedictine,  born 
23d  November  1632,  at  St  Picrremont,  in  Cham- 
nagne.  He  studied  at  the  College  de  Reims;  assisted 
I).  Luc  d'Achery  in  his  labours  upon  his  vast 
historic  rrcwil,  entitled  Spic'lnjium ;  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  Bernard ;  and  in  1068, 
published  the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
Ordiiti*  S.  Bnxedicti,  of  which  the  last  |>art  appeared 
in  1702.  His  classical  work  Dt  Jl?  Di/,lomaticd 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1681.  Colbert  offered  him  a 
pension  of  2000  livres,  but  he  declined  it.  In  1683, 
Colbert  sent  him  to  Germany,  to  collect  documents 
relative  to  the  history  of  France,  and  he  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Italy  for  a  similar  pur|nise.  He  died 
in  Paris,  27th  December  1707.   His  Vetrra  AnaUcta 

(4  vols.  Par.  1675  —  1685).  and  M   Itulicum, 

*•/<  Colltctio  Vrtrrum  Seriptorum  vx  JiihliotJvvis 
Italkis  eruta  (2  vols.  Par.  1687— WW),  contain  part 
of  the  fruits  of  his  lalwrious  and  erudite  researches. 

MAC,  or  M',  a  Gaelic  prefix  occurring  frequently 
in  Scottish  names,  means  '  Bon,'  and  is  probably 
allied  to  the  Gothic  mujnt*,  a  son,  a  boy,  the  femi- 
nine of  which  is  magatlu  (Gcr.  viagdc,  a  maid).  The 
root  is  proltably  the  Sanscrit  mth,  to  grow  (see  G). 
In  Welsh,  mayu  means  to  breed.  The  Welsh  form 
of  Mae  is  Map,  shortened  into  'ap  or  'p,  as  Ap 
Richard,  whence  Prichard. 

MACADAM,  John  LoroON,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1756,  and  passed  his  youth  in  the  United 
States.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  a  district  of  roads  in  Ayrshire,  and  originated 
and  successfully  practised  the  Bystem  of  roadmaking 
now  known  by  his  name.  In  1819,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  England,  and  was  appointed  by  parliament 
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to  superintend  the  roads  in  the  Bristol  district,  ,  by  successive  impressions,  have  become  wholly  iude- 
which  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  In  iiendent  of  the  Chinese,  The  Typa  anchoraire  lies* 
1827,  he  was  appointed  general  surveyor  of  the  hetw» 
metro|>olitan  roads ;  and  in  reward  of  his  exertions  to 
render  them  efficient,  received  a  grant  of  £10,000 
from  government.  His  system  rapidly  became 
general  throughout  England,  and  was  also  intro- 
duced into  France  with  great  success.  M.  died  at 
Moffat,  iu  Dumfriesshire,  in  1836.  The  principles  of 
his  system,  which  is  known  as  Mucadamitimj,  are 
as  follow :  '  For  tlie  foundation  of  a  road,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  a  sulatratum  of  large  stones,  pave- 
ment, 4c,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  substratum  be  hard  or  soft  ;  and  if  any  pre- 
ference is  due,  it  is  to  the  latter, 
roads  must  consist  of  broken  Monet 
or  whiuwtone  is  by  far  the  best) ;  these  must  in  no 
case  exceed  G  ounces  each  in  weight,  and  stones 
of  from  1  to  2  ounces  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
large  stones  in  the  road  are  to  lie  loosened,  and 
removed  to  the  side,  where  they  are  to  be  broken 
into  pieces  of  the  regulation  weight;  and  the  road  is 
then  to  be  smoothed  with  a  rake,  so  that  the  earth 
may  settle  down  into  the  holes  from  which  the 
large  stones  were  removed.  The  broken  metal  is 
tlien  to  be  carefully  spread  over  it ;  and  as  this  oper- 
ation is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  quality 
of  the  road,  the  metal  is  not  to  be  laid  on  in 
shovelfuls  to  the  requisite  depth,  but  to  be  scattered 
in  shovelful  after  shovelful,  till  a  depth  of  from  6 
to  10  inches,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  road, 
has  been  obtained.  The  road  is  to  have  a  fall  from 
the  middle  to  the  sides  of  about  1  foot  in  60,  and 
ditches  arc  to  be  dug  on  the  tield-side  of  the  fences  to 
a  depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  road.' 
This  system,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  super- 
sede every  other,  is  calculated  to  form  a  hard  and 
inijiernieablc  crust  on  the  surface,  thus  protecting 
the  soft  earth  lielow  from  the  action  of  water,  and 
so  preventing  it  from  working  up  through  the  metal 
in  the  form  of  mud.  Strange  to  say.  it  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  iu  cases  where  a  road  had  to  be 
constructed  over  a  bog  or  morass,  but  in  some  other 
circumstances,  it  has  been  found  deficient     See  i 

IlOAl'S. 

MACAO'  a  Portuguese  iHjssession  on  the  coast  of  j  ;7k7n^"^u.nF'tion,"and  is  exported  to  all  parte  of 
China,  m  lat.  22  h,  N.,  and  long  1 1.1   40  Fv,  on  the  wor,A    ,n  ft, 


een  two  small  islands  about  three  miles 
the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  Large  vess 
cannot  approach  nearer  the  shore  than  six 
There  is  an  inner  harl>our  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
the  resort  of  small  vessels  and  junks.  After  tho 
rise  of  Hong-kong.  the  commerce  of  M.  almoerfc 
entirely  disappeared ;  but  the  authorities  have  oxT 
late  been  doing  what  they  can  to  revive  the  pros- 
j>erity  of  the  place,  by  making  it  a  free  port,  i 
by  the  pursuance  of  a  liberal  policy  generally. 

MACARO'NI  (originally  lumps  of  paste  and. 
Fhe  metal  for  '  cnw5"e  «l"eczed  up  into  balls;  from  It.  maccare, 
ranite,  flint  J  *°  Vn,ise  or  cni"«),  »  pecuUar  manufacture  of  wheat, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  peculiar  to  Italy,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  to  Genoa ;  it  is  now,  however,  made 
all  over  Italy,  and  at  Marseille  aud  other  places  in 
the  south  of  France.    Strictly  speaking,  the  name 
macaroni  applies  only  to  wheateu  paste  in  the  form 
of  pipes,  varying  in  diameter  from  an  ordinary  quill 
up  to  those  now  made  of  the  diameter  of  an  inch  ; 
but  there  is  no  real  difference  let  ween  it  and  the 
tine  threadlike  vermicelli,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  curious  and  elegant  little  forms  which,  under 
!  the  name  of  Italian  putt**,  are  used  for  soujis. 

Only  certain  kinds  of  wheat  are  applicable  to  this 
manufacture,  and  these  are  the  hard  sorts,  which, 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  gluten.  At  present, 
the  Italian  manufacturers  prefer  the  wheats  of 
Odessa  and  Taganrog ;  but  they  also  employ 
those  of  their  own  country  grown  in  Sicily  and  in 
Apulia.  Tlie  wheat  is  first  ground  into  a  coarse 
meal,  from  which  the  bran  is  removed — in  that  state 
it  is  called  SeimUa  (see  also  Semolina);  during 
the  grinding,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  lw>th  heat 
and  humidity,  to  insure  a  good  semola.  The  semola 
is  worked  up  into  a  dough  with  water ;  and  for 
macaroni  and  vermicelli,  it  is  forced  through 
gauges,  with  or  without  mandrels,  as  in  wire  and 
pipe-drawing  ;  or  for  piutrt,  it  is  rolled  out  into 
very  thin  sheets,  from  which  are  stamped  out  the 
various  forms  of  stars,  rinjjs,  4c. 

The  manufacture  of  this  material  is  of  great 
importance  to  Italy,  where  it  forms  a  lar^e  article 


the  western  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Cantou  or 
Pearl  Uiver,  Hong  kong  being  al>out  40  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  estuary.  Tho 

settlement  which  is  abont  eight  miles  in  circuit  is  hreftk  in  ,wiU  u  ^umU  ^  conaiderab,y 
on  a  small  „cmnaula,  projecting  from  the  south-  |  aml  ]tc  *oft    bufc  jf  jt  ^  n<>t  £ 

large  island  of  Hianjishan.   .„i  k/;i...i      u  t  i  „*        ■  j. 


one.  nearly  170.0(H)  quintals 
of  wheat  are  annually  consumed  in  this  manufac- 
ture. The  finest  qualities  of  macaroni  are  those 
which  are  whitest  iu  colour,  aud  do  not  burst  or 


eastern  extremity  of  the  larg< 
Its  position  L«  very  agreeable,  nearly  surrounded 
with  wafcjr,  and  ojicu  on  every  side  to  the  sea- 
breezes,  having  a  good  variety  of  hill  and  plain, 
and  a  large  island  adjacent  on  which  are  pleasant 
rambles,  to  U-  reached  by  equally  pleasant  boat- 
excursions.  It  ii  one  of  the  most  salubrious  parts 
east  of  the  ("ape  of  Good  Hope,  aud  during  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  was  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  Englishmen  from 
India.  The  population  is  about  30,000,  5000  of 
whom  arc  Portuguese  and  other  foreigners.  The 
Portuguese  obtained  their  footing  in  1 560,  under 
the  pretext  of  erecting  sheds  for  drying  goods, 
introuU'-en  under  the  apjellation  of  tribute,  ami 
alleged  tt  have  been  damaged  in  a  storm.  These 


form  when  boiled,  it  has  not  been  mode  of  the  best 
wheat  Some  makers  flavour  aud  colour  it  with 
saffron  and  turmeric,  to  suit  certain  tastes,  but  this 
is  limited  to  very  few.  The  use  of  macaroni  and 
its  varieties  is  rapiilly  increasing  iu  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  employed  in  soU]«,  in  puddings,  and  for 
making  the  favourite  dish  of  macaroni  aud  cheese. 

MACARONIC  VERSE  is  properly  a  kind  of 
humorous  poetry,  in  which,  along  with  Latin, 
words  of  other  languages  are  introduced  with  Latin 
inflections  ami  construction ;  but  tho  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  verses  which  arc  merely  a  mixture 
of  Latin  and  the  unadulterated  vernacular  of  the 
author,  of  which  a  very  clever  specimen  are  the 
liues  of  Porson  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 


sheds  gradually  gave  way  to  su>>etantiol  edifices,  and  |  England  by  Bonaparte,  entitled  Lingo  draum  for 
finally  to  forts.  Thus  the  first  foreign  colony  in  ]  the  Militia  (see  Wheatley's  Aitajnttn*,  4c).  Teotilo 
China  was  established.  The  Chinese,  however,  hold,  I  Folengo,  called    Merlino  Coccajo,  a  learned  and 

witty  Benedictine,  who  was  lx>ru  at  Mantua  in 


until  recently,  a  lien  upon  the  place,  requiring  of 
tho  Portuguese  500  taels  ground-rent  retaining  also 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  people.  Tho  privileges 
obtained  by  England  through  the  treaty  ol  Nankin, 
were  subsequently  extended  to  the  Portuguese,  who, 
234 


1481,  and  died  in  1544,  has  been  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  macaronic  poetry  ;  but 
he  was  the  first  to  employ  the  term,  selected  with 
reference  to  the  mixture  of  ingredients  in  the  dish 
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called  macaroni.  His  Muccunmra  (Tusculnmim, 
1521.  an<l  many  editions)  is  a  long  satiric  jmem,  in 
which  Latin  aud  Italian  are  mingled.  Fortunately, 
macaronic  poetry  has  not  been  very  extensively 
cultivated,  although  specimens  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  almost  all  European  countries. 
The  idea  of  it  was  probably  first  suggested  by  the 
barbarous  monkish  I  Jit  in.  There  is  a  history  of 
macaronic  poetry,  and  a  collection  of  the  principal 
works  of  this  kind  by  Gcnthe  (Halle.  18*J0).— Corn- 
pan-  also  Octave  Delepierre's  Macaronmna  (Paris, 
1 852).  and  his  lit  hi  Litt-'raturr  Mararoni'pie  tt 
it  quttmicM  Rarttf*  BVA'utfjraphirpir*  dr  rt  Umrc 
(voL  ii..  Alwcellank*  of  Philubibloii  &OCU  t;i,  Paris,  1  $56). 

MACAROO'N  (from  the  same  root  as  Macaroni), 
i  favourite  kind  of  biscuit,  made  with  the  meal  of 
*weet  almonds,  instead  of  wheaten  or  other  Hour. 
The  most  esteemed  formula  for  making  macaroons 
is  either  prepared  almond-meal  dry,  or,  what  is 
■  til!  Ik  tUr,  almoin!*  just  blanched  aid  beaten  info 
s  paste,  one  pound,  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  refined  sugar  in  powder, 
in  ounce  of  the  yellow  part  of  fresh  lemon-peel 
zrated  tine,  and  the  whites  of  Bix  eggs.  When 
:hTu'i  Jily  mixed,  the  j>aste  is  made  into  the  thape 
of  small  oval  biscuits,  and  placed  on  sheets  of 
wafer-pajicr,  and  baked ;  afterwards,  the  aupcrfluom 
wafer-paper  is  trimmed  off,  and  the  macaioous  are 
ready  for  use. 

MACA  RTNEY  COCK  [KuploeoMtu  IjHitii*),  a 
splendid  gallinaceous  bird,  also  called  the  FiKE- 
■ackkd  PiikajUnt,  a  native  of  .Sumatra  aud  other 
islands  of  the  same  part  of  the  world.  It  was 
first  described  in  the  account  of  L>rd  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China.  The  entire  length  of  the  adult 
male  is  about  two  feet.    The  sides  of  the  head  are 


Macartney  Cock  {EuplocomuM  ignitut). 

covered  with  a  bluish-purple  skin.  The  erowu  of 
the  head  has  an  upright  crest  of  feathers  with 
naked  shaft,  and  a  number  of  slemler  spreading 
barl>s  at  the  tip  The  tail,  when  depressed,  is 
forked  ;  when  erect,  it  is  slightly  folded,  as  in 
the  common  fowl.  The  general  colour  is  a  deep 
black,  with  blue  metallic  reflections  ;  the  middle  of 
the  back,  brilliant  orange  ;  the  tail,  bluish  green, 
orange,  and  white.  The  female  is  smaller,  and 
almost  entirely  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  The  head 
ia  not  crested,  as  in  the  male,  but  the  hind  feathers 
are  lengthened. — The  genus  Kuploeomu*  is  allied 
both  t<>  tiuUus  I  Fowl)  and  Phamanus  (Pheasant), 
and  perhaps  still  more  nearly  to  LopKophorut 


(Impeyan).    Two  or  three  splendid  East  Indian 

species  are  referred  to  it 

M  A  C  A '  S  S  A  R,  the  most  southern  portion  of 
Celebes  (q.  v.},  lien  in  lat  4"  25'— .V  5tf  S.,  and 
long.  119"  tSt  120  30  E ;  and  is  traversed  by  a 
lofty  chain  of  mountains.  M.  was  formerly  the 
greatest  naval  power  among  the  Malay  states,  hut 
is  now  divided  into  the  I  Mitch  |x>sscssions  ami  M. 
Proper,  which  is  of  little  importance,  and  governed 
by  a  native  king,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Nether 
landers.  The  natives  are  among  the  most  civilised 
and  enterprising,  but  also  the  most  greedy,  of  the 
Malay  race.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
tortoise-shell  and  edible  nests,  grow  abundance  of 
rice,  ami  raise  great  numln?™  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats ;  fishing  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 
The  Macassars  arc  chiefly  Mohammedans ;  the 
mosques  an-  built  of  palm-wood.  They  are  warlike, 
spirited,  and  impatient  of  a  blow — their  laws  allow- 
ing them  to  eveng4  it  by  the  death  of  the  offender, 
if  within  three  days. 

Macassar,  the  chief  town,  is  the  capital  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  Celebes, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  officials. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  which 
separates  Celcl>es  from  llorneo,  in  5'  10'  S.  lat, 
and  119*  20*  E  long.  ;  and  is  built  upon  a  high 
point  of  Land,  watered  by  two  rivers  ami  other 
smaller  streams,  surrounded  by  palisades,  and 
further  defended  by  Fort  Rotterdam.  Pop.  about 
12,000.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  convenient,  but 
difficult  to  enter.  Climate  healthy,  and  all  kinds 
of  provisions  plentiful.  The  exports  consist  of 
the  various  product*  of  Celelies,  which  are  brought 
from  the  settlement*  to  Macassar  for  shipment. 
The  chief  of  these  are  rice,  sandal-wood,  ebony, 
tortoise-shell,  gold,  spices,  tec.  The  imports  from 
China  are  principally  silk  fabrics  and  jioreelain  ; 
from  the  Netherlands,  cotton  and  linen  good*,  lire- 
anns,  opium,  spirits,  &c  A  very  large  proportiou 
of  the  exjKirt  and  import  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Macassar  and  the  free  port  of  Singapore,  about  a 
third  part  being  with  Java.  In  1857.  the  imports 
amounted  to  £.'182.288,  and  the  exerts  to  4385,010 
sterling.    No  impirt  or  export  duties  are  charged. 

The  Portuguese  first  formed  a  settlement  in  M., 
but  were  supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  after  many 
contests  with  the  natives,  gradually  attained  to 
supreme  power.  In  1811,  M.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  who,  in  1814,  defeated  the  king  of 
Boni,  and  compiled  him  t>  give  up  the  regalia  of 
Macassar.  In  1816,  it  was  restored  to  the  Hutch, 
and  continues  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  mercantile 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands'  possessions  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

MACASSAR  OIL— so  called  from  the  district 
oi  Macassar,  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  whence  it  ia 
exported— is  a  species  of  vegetable  butter,  of  an 
ashen-gray  colour,  and  rancid  odour.  —  This  name 
has  also  been  given  in  Britain  to  a  jiatent  prepara- 
tion used  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair  and 
preventing  its  decay.  It  is  composed  of  olive  oil,  or 
od  of  almonds,  coloured  with  Alkanet  root,  and 
mixed  with  perfumes. 

MACAULAY,  Thomas  Babinoton,  Lord,  son 
of  Zachary  Macaulay,  a  West  India  merchant  and 
eminent  philanthropist,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
John  Macaulay,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  25th  October  1800.  He  cntentd 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  18,  where 
he  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  both  as  a  scholar 
and  deliatcr.  He  twice  wou  the  Chancellor's  medal — 
first  in  1819,  for  a  poem  on  Pompeii,  and  again  in 
1820,  for  another  on  Evening,  both  of  which  were 
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published.  Ia  1821,  he  obtained  the  second  Craven 
scholarship),  took  the  decree  of  H.A.  in  18*22,  was 
shortly  after  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  theu 
beaut  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  literature.  The 
periodical  to  which  he  first  contributed  was  Knight m 
Quarterly  Mtujuziue ;  for  this  he  wrote  several  of 
his  ballads,  e.  g.,  Th<  Syxinith  Armada,  Afoncvntour, 
and  Tin  liattle  of  Irry,  liesides  essays  and  critiques. 
In  lSrJo,  he  took  the  decree  of  M.A.,  ami  in  the 
same  v.ir  made  his  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
the  Etluihunjh  farinc  by  his  famous  essay  on  Milton, 
the  learning,  eloquence,  penetration,  brilliancy  of 
fancy,  and  generous  enthusiasm  of  which,  quite 
fascinated  the  educated  portion  of  the  public.  For 
nearly  l!0  years  he  was  the  ptopmlar,  perhaps  also 
the  nin4  distinguished,  contributor  to  the  '  Blue  au<l 
Yellow.'  In  1820,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  prac- 
tised. The  tide  of  political  agitation  was  liegiuuing 
to  rise  high,  and  M.  was  liorne  along  with  the 
current.  There  can  Ik:  no  doubt  that  M.  was  an 
immense  accession  to  the  Whig  party ;  for  he 
believed  in  Whiggisin  with  a  profound  sincerity 
that  has  never  l»ecn  questioned  ;  and  he  was  able 
to  present  the  grounds  of  his  belief  m  a  manner 
bo  powerful  and  attractive,  that  his  very  oppmenta 
were  charmed,  and  almost  convinced.  In  1830,  he 
entered  parliament  for  the  pocket-borough  of  Calne 
(which  was  placed  at  his  service  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowue)  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
memorable  struggle  for  Reform,  in  favour  of  which 
he  made  several  weighty  and  effective  speeches. 
When  the  lirst  reformed  parliament  assembled  in 
1832,  M.  sat  as  member  for  Leeds,  and  at  once  took 
a  prominent  position  in  the  House.  He  was  now 
made  Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Control  for  India ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  went  out  to  India  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  .Supreme  Council.  Here  he  remained 
till  1838.  His  chief  labour  was  the  preparation 
of  a  new  Indian  penal  code.  A  conspicuous  feature 
of  this  code  was  the  humane  consideration  it  dis- 
played for  the  natives  (which  drew  down  upon  its 
author  the  hostility  of  the  Anglo-Indians)  ;  out  in 
spite  of  the  high  ability  shewn  in  framing  it,  it 
was  found  on  the  whole  unworkable,  and  was 
abandoned.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  resumed 
his  political  career,  and  was  elected  M.P.  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  1839.  In  1840,  he  was 
appointed  War  secretary.  While  holding  this  office, 
he  composed,  appropriately  enough,  those  magni- 
ficent martial  ballads,  the  Iaiijh  of  Anrirnt  Home 
(184:2)  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  published  a 
collected  scries  of  his  Essayx,  in  3  vols.  In  1816, 
he  was  made  Paymaster-general.  M.  had  always 
been  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  unflinching 
advocates  of  religious  freedom  :  accordingly  he  had 
defended  the  Komau  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  his  first 
spiecch  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  support  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the 
Jews,  and  now  he  supported  the  Maynooth  grant. 
At  this  |eriod,  unfortunately  for  M.,  Edinburgh 
was  the  arena  of  great  ecclesiastical  fermentation ; 
and  becau.se  he  advocated  a  measure  intended  to 
moderate  the  natural  discontent  of  Roman  Catholics, 
he  was  ousted  from  his  seat  at  the  general  election 
in  1847-  Five  years  later  (1852),  Edinburgh  did 
what  it  could  in  the  way  of  reparation,  by  re  electing 
M.  without  a  single  movement  made  by  him  on  his 
own  behalf.  In  1848,  appeared  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  History  of  En>jlaiul  from  the  Accretion  of 
Jame*  1 /.,  the  popularity  of  which  must  have  made 
even  successful  novelists  envious;  next  year,  he  was 
chosen  Lord-rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city.    When  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his 


furor  of  excitement  among  publishers  and  readers. 

'  to  which,1  it  is  said,  '  the  annals  of  Paternoster 
Row  hardly  furnish  any  tiarallel.'  In  1857,  the 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science* 
made  him  a  foreign  associate  ;  and  in  the 


of  the  same  year,  he  was  raise*  1  to  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain  under  the  title  of  Baron  Sl- 
ot I  loth  It  v  His  health,  however,  hail  lone  been 
failing,  and  on  the  28th  of  December  1859,  he 
ex|>ired  somewhat  suddenly  at  his  residence.  Holly 
Lodge,  1 " . 1 1  1 1  >  . ■  •  l  Hill,  Kensington,  London,  lie 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Ablicy.  A  collection 
of  his  Miscellaneous  Writings  was  published  afc 
London,  in  2  vols.  (1860). 

M.  was  indisputably  a  man  of  splendid  talent. 
His  scholarship) — in  the  strictly  classical  sense  of 
the  term  was  admirable;  his  miscellaneous  literary 
acquisitions  were  something  prodigious  ;  his  know- 
ledge of  modern  European,  and  csiiecialiy  of  English 
history  from  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  down  to  his 
own,  was  unsurpassed  we  might  with  safety  say, 
unequalled  ;  in  addition,  he  had  a  sagacity  and 
swiftness  of  understanding  that  enabled  him  to 
coinpirehend  and  rapidly  methodise  his  vast  array 
of  facts  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  than 
all,  his  style  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
immensity  of  his  attainments.  He  'wears  all  hie 
load  of  learning  lightly  as  a  flower.'  In  ease,  purity, 
grace,  force,  and  pxunt,  he  rivals  those  who  have 
made  felicity  of  style  their  chief  study.  He  has 
been  accused  of  partiality,  of  exaggeration,  and  of 
gratifying  his  passion  for  epigram  at  the  expanse  of 
truth;  his  HUtory  has  been  termed  a  'huge  Whig 
pamphlet  ;'  and  strong  exception  has  been  tdcen  to 
particular  passages,  where  his  views  appear  to  some 
to  be  biased  by  personal  antipathies,  such  as  hie 
description  of  Scotland,  the  Highlauds,  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  Marlborough,  Peun,  &e.  ;  but  the  essen- 
tial truth  and  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  as  a  whole, 
has  never  Wen  disproved. 

MACAW  (Alacrocrrru*),  a  genus  of  the  ptarrot 
family  (t'siltaeida-),  distinguished  by  a  very  long 
wedge-shaped  tail,  long  and  iMjinted  wings,  large 
strong  feet,  the  sides  of  the  head  naked,  the  bill 
short  and  very  strong,  the  upper  mandible  greatly 
arched,  and  having  a  long  sharp  ti{>,  the  lower 
mandible  much  shorter,  and  of  massive  thickness. 
The  species  are  among  the  largest  and  most  spilendid 
of  the  pwrrot  race ;  they  are  all  natives  of  tropical 
America.  They  do  not  readily  learn  to  articidate, 
their  attainments  seldom  exceeding  one  or  two 
words,  but  are  easily  domesticated,  and  become 
much  attached  to  those  with  whom  they  are  well 
acquainted.  Their  natural  notes  are  hoarse  and 
piiercing  screams.  They  are  more  or  less  gregarious, 
and  the  ap|iearance  of'a  flock  of  macaws  in  bright 
sunshine  is  wonderfully  brilliant  They  breed  twice 
a  year,  and  lay  their  eggs— generally  two— in  the 
boll  ows  of  decayed  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
fruits  and  seeds ;  and  often  commit  great  depre- 
dations on  fields  of  maize.  One  of  the  tlock  is  set 
to  watch  on  some  elevated  situation,  and  on  the 
appiroach  of  danger,  gives  the  alarm  by  a  cry.  In 
domestication,  macaws  readily  eat  bread,  sugar,  4c, 
—The  Gkkat  Scarlet  M.  (if.  aracaitga)  is  some- 
times more  than  three  feet  in  length,  including  the 
long  tail. — The  Gkkat  Green  M.  (J/,  militant)  aud 
the  Blue  and  Yellow  M.  (Af.  arurauna)  are 
rather  smaller.  These  are  among  the  best  known 
species.  The  other  g|>ccies  are  numerous. — Allied 
to  the  macaws,  but  approaching  to  the  pwirrukeeta, 
are  the  species  forming  the  genus  PuiUacara,  all  of 
them  also  natives  of  the  New  World.  The  cheeks 
are  feathered,  and  the  bill  less  arched  than  in  the 
true  macaws —Allied  to  them  also  are  the  Arams, 
of  which  one,  the  Carolina  Arara,  or  Carolina 
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Parrot  (Antra  CaroHnensin),  extends  much  further 
north  in  America  than  any  other  of  the  parrot 
family.    It  is  about  fourteen  inches  lone,  gay  with 


»nil  gold,  is  gregarious,  and  commits  great 
depredations  in  orchards  and  maize-field*.  It 
cannot  be  taught  to  articulate  words,  but  readily 
becomes  very  familiar. 

MACAW-TREE,  Great  (Acrocomia  »ckrocarpn), 
*  palm  of  the  same  tril>e  with  the  cocoa-nut,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  is  called  Macotfa  in  Guiana,  ami 
Macakufxi  in  Brazil  It  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  long.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  of  a  yellow 
'  ar.  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  with  a  sweetish 
,  and  an  odour  of  violets,  used,  in  the  native 
>  of  the  tree,  as  an  emollient  in  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  and  extensively  imported  into 
Britain,  where  it  is  sometimes  sold  as  Palm  Oil,  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet-soaps. 

MACBETH  (or  MarBEATnAn  MAcFiyLKon,  as 
he  is  called  in  contemporary  chronicles),  a  king 
of  Scotland  immortalised  by  the  genius  of  Shak- 
«peare.  From  his  father  Finlegh,  the  son  of 
Kuadhri,  he  inherited  the  rule  of  the  province  of 
Moray;  and  he  became  allied  with  the  royal  line 
by  his  marriage  with  GffOoeb  MacBoedhe,  the 
granddaughter  of  King  Kenneth  Mac  Duff.  In  the 
year  1030,  he  headed  an  attack  upon  King  Duncau 
MacCrinan.  at  a  place  called  Bothgouanan  (the 
'Smith's  Bothy'),  where  the  king  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  survived  to  be  carried  to  Elgin,  in 
Moray.  M.  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  reign 
of  17  years  is  commemorated  in  tho  chronicles  as 
a  time  ->f  plenty.  He  made  grants  to  the  Culdees 
of  Loch  Leven,  and  in  the  year  1050,  went  in 
pilgrimage  to  Home,  Malcolm  MacDuncan.  or  Cean- 
more,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Duncan  MacCrinan, 
had  fled  to  England  on  his  father's  death  ;  and, 
in  the  rammer  of  1054,  his  kinsman.  Si  ward,  Earl 
of  Nurthuml>erland,  led  an  English  army  inU> 
Scotland  against  Macbeth.  That  king  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  but  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  still  kept  the  throne.  Four  vears  afterwards, 
defeated  by  Malcolm  MaeDun 


fleeing  northwards  across  the  mountain -range  since 
called  the  Grampians,  he  was  slain  at  Lnmphanan, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  f>th  of  December  1056. 
His  followers  were  able  to  place  his  nephew,  or 
step-son,  Ltitach,  on  the  throne ;  and  his  defeat  ami 
death  at  Essie,  in  Ntrathl>ogie,  on  the  3d  of  April 
1(157.  opened  the  succession  to  Malcolm,  who, 
three  weeks  afterwanls,  was  crowned  at  Scone. 
This  is  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  the  history  of 
Macbeth.  The  fables  which  gradually  accumulated 
round  his  name  wen-  systematized  in  the  lieginning 
of  the  10th  c.  by  the  historian  Hector  Boeee,  from 
whose  pages  they  were  transferred  t<>  the  Chronicle 
of  Ibdiinshed,  where  they  met  the  eye  of  Sbak- 
speare.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  bis  great  play 
was  written,  Buchanan  had  remarked  how  well  tho 
legend  of  M.  was  fitted  for  the  stage. 

MACCABEES,  a  won!  of  uncertain  meaning 
and  origin.  The  founder  of  the  Maccabcjui  dynasty, 
Matithjahu  ( Asamonaios,  Cliashmonaj),  a'  priest 
(not,  as  generally  supposed,  a  high-priest,  nor 
I  even  of  the  family  of  high- priests),  was  the  first 
|  who  made  a  stani  against  the  |>er*ccutiuns  of  the 
i  Jewish  nation  and  creed  by  AntiochuB  Epiphancs. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he  had  retired, 
together  with  his  five  sous,  Jochanan  (Gaddes  Kad- 
dish).  Simon  (Tassi-Mathes),  Jehudah  (Makkabi), 
Eleazar  (A varan-  N'/r.  Chavin),  Jonathan  (Apphus), 
to  Modiin,  a  small  place  between  Jerusalem  nnd 
Joppa,  to  mourn  in  solitude  over  the  desolation  of 
the  holy  city  and  the  desecration  of  the  temple. 
But  the  Syrians  pursued  him  thither.  He  being 
a  person  of  imjiortance,  Apellcs,  a  Syrian  captain, 
endeavoured  to  induce  him,  by  tempting  promises, 
to  relinquish  his  faith,  and  t-»  embrace  the  Greek 
religion.  He  answered  by  slaying  with  his  own 
hand  the  first  renegade  Jew  who  approached  the 
altar  of  idolatry.  This  gave  the  sign  to  a  sudden 
outbreak.  His  sons,  together  with  a  handful  of 
faithful  men,  rose  against  the  national  foe,  destroyed 
all  traces  of  heathen  worship,  already  established 
in  Modiin  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  fled  into  the 
wilderness  of  Judah.  Their  number  soon  increased  ; 
and  not  long  after,  they  were  able  to  make  descents 
into  the  adjacent  villages  and  cities,  where  they 
circumcised  the  children,  and  restored  everywhere 
the  ancient  religion  of  Jehovah.  At  the  death 
of  Mattathiah  (166  B.  c),  which  took  place  a 
few  years  after  the  outbreak,  Judah  Makkabi 
(166  -161  B.  r.)  took  the  command  of  the  patriots, 
ami  repulsed  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his 
superior  force,  at  Mizpah  (6000  against  70,000), 
Bethsnr  (10,000  against  65,000),  and  other  places, 
reconquered  Jerusalem,  purified  the  temple  (Feast 
of  Keconsecration — Chanuka),  and  rcinauguratcd 
the  holy  sen-ice  (164  B.  C).  Having  further  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  fell  in  a 
battle  against  Bacchides  (161  B.C.).  His  brother 
Jonathan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  leadership, 
renewed  the  Roman  alliance,  and  taking  advantage 
of  certain  disputes  about  the  Syrian  throne,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Antiochus,  acquired  the 
dignity  of  high-priest.  But  Tryphon,  the  guardian 
of  the  young  Prince  Antiochus  Theos,  fearing  his 
influence,  invited  him  to  Ptolemais,  and  had  him 
there  treacherously  executed.  Simon,  the  second 
brother,  was  elected  by  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
to  assume  the  reins  of  the  national  government, 
and  was  formally  recognised  both  by  Demetrius, 
Tryphnn's  antagonist,  and  by  the  Romans  as  '  chief 
and  ruler  of  the  Jews.'  He  completely  re-estab- 
lished the  indc|>endence  of  the  nation,  and  the  year 
after  hiB  succcasion  (141  B.  c.)  was  made  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  era.  The  almost  absolute 
power  in  his  hands  he  used  with  wise  modera- 
tion ;  justice  and  righteousness  flourished  in  his 
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rlaym,  and  *  Judah  prosjvred  as  of  old.'  Btit  not !  a  most  artificial  and  strained  composition.  There 
long  (seven  years)  after  hi*  accession  to  the  I  is  also  a  so-called  fifth  book  of  M.  to  be  fonnd  in 
supremacy,  he  was  foully  murdered  (136  B.C.)  by 
his  own  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who  vainly  hoped 
to  succeed  him.  For  the  Riil«equent  history  of  this 
family,  see  Jews;  Hyrcavcs;  and  Hkrod.  The 
Feast  of  the  Maccabees— i.  e.,  l>oth  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathiah,  and  of  the  seven  martyr  children 
(2  Mace,  7)— is  found  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
under  the  date  of  the  first  of  August. 

MACCABEES,  Books  of,  certain  apocryphal 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  treating  chielly  of 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (q.  v.).    They  arc 

usually  divided  into  four  parts,  or  books  ;  the  subordinate  post  in  the  office  of  the  chancellor  of 
first  of  which  — the  most  important  —  comprising  Florence,  which  he  held  at  that  critical  period  of 

the  republic  which  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici  in  1493,  he  rose,  in  1498.  to  the  place  of 
secretary  of  the  4  Ten,'  which,  in  the  Florentine 
constitution  of  that  day,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ministry  of  foreign  aft  airs.  M.'s  duties  Mere  almost 
entirely  diplomatic;  he  was  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  missions,  the  instructions  and  correspond- 
ence connected  with  which  mav  almost  Ik?  said  to 


the  Polyglot,  but  only  the  Arabic  and  Syr 
versions,  not  the  Greek  original — the  unique  MS. 
of  which  is  sup|>oscd  to  have  perished— are  extant- 
See  Apocrypha,  Bible. 

MACCHIAVELLI,  Niccolo  m  Berxardo  dm. 
born  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family  at  Florence, 
iu  1469,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  scholar, 
Marccllo  Virgilio,  was  employed  in  public  affair* 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
literary  representative  of  the  political  life  of  the 
important  period  to  which  he  belongs.  From 


the  period  175 — 135  R.c,  relates  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Judiea,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes' 
misdeed*  against  the  temple,  the  city,  and  the 
nation  (eh.  L — ii.)  ;  the  rising  of  Mattathiah  and 
his  sons  against  the  oppressor,  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Judnh  Maccalxms  (iii.— ix.),  of  Jonathan  (ix. — 
xii.),  and  Simon,  until  the  election  of  Johaunes 
Hyrcanus  to  the  dignity  of  high-priest  The 
account,  which  bears  the  aspect  of  strict  truthful- 
ness, proceeds  chronologically  alter  the  Seleucidian 
era.  According  to  Origen  and  Jerome,  this  book 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.     The  author, 

prol«ably  a  Palestinian,  composed  it  partly  from  j  of  Valentino,  in  15U2,  of  which  an  account  is  pre- 
traditions,  j>artly  from  ofticial  documents,  after  the  ;  served  iu  52  letters  writti 
death  of  Simon,  during  the  high-priesthood  of .  negotiation,  not  sur]>assei 
Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  any  series  of  state-papers  which  has  ever  been 
translated  into  Greek,  Syriae.  ami  Latin.  The  j  produced.  In  the  complicated  external  relations 
second   l>ook  contains— I.  Two  letters  from  the  i  which  Italy  had  now  assumed,  and  which  have 


contain  the  secret  |>olitical  history  of  Italy  during 
his  time.  The  cuiminating-poitit  of  M.'s  reputation 
as  a  diplomatist  was  his  minion  to  the  great  master 
of  treachery  and  disxiniulation,  Cn.*sar  Borgia,  Duke 


ii  during  the  course  of  the 
,  in  dramatic  interest  by 


Palestinian  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  inviting  them  to 
celebrate  the  feast  ot  the  Kcinauguration  of  the 
Temple  (Chanukah),  (i.— ii.);  and  2.  An  extract, 
with  introduction  and  epilogue,  from  the  five  Books 
of  the  Maccabees,  by  Jason  of  Cyrcuc.  This  second 
jortion  begins  with  the  spoliation  of  the  temple 
y  Hesiodorus,  under  Scleucus  Philopator,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  Nieanor ;  thus  embracing 


remained  with  few  changes  to  the  present  day, 
M.  is  found  in  communication  with  all  the  great 
foreign  jwwere,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  with  the 
Italian  principalities.  In  1507,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Maximiliau  ;  aud  in  1510,  he  undertook 
a  mission  to  France  (the  third  time  he  had  visited 
that  country  in  a  diplomatic  capacity),  which  had  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  relation  of  Franco 


the  period  176-161  ii.c.  The  two  letters  are  i  with  Italy,  and  the  results  of  which  will  be  best 
spurious,  and  of  a  late  date ;  and  the  extract  from  understood  by  comparing  the  league  of  Cambrai 


Jason's  work-  to  a  great  extent,  only  an  embellished 
repetition  of  the  first  Book  of  the  M.,  of  a  partly 
moralising,  partly  legendary  nature— contains  many 
chronological  and  historical  errors,  and  bears  alto- 
gether the  stamp  of  being  written  for  merely 
religious  and  didactic  puqioscs.  The  date  l>oth 
of  the  original  and  the  extract  are  very  uncertain, 
but  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  c.  n.c 

These  two  Books  {S'fr?  CfuwhinotHtim)  are  the 
only  ones  received  in  the  Vulgate,  and  declared 
canonical  by  the  councils  of  Florence  and  Trent, 
and  translated  by  Luther.  The  third  and  fourth, 
however,  ap|>ear  to  have  l>cen  altogether  unknown 
to  the  western  church.  The  former  of  these  treats 
of  an  ante-Maecabean  incident:  the  miraculous  I  the  followin 
salvation  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  whom  Ptolcma>us  |  occupation. 


with  the  sulwequent  alliance  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  out  of  Italy.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Medici  in  1512,  M.  was  involved  in  the  down- 
fall of  his  patron,  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini.  He 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in  1513. 
On  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  conspiracy ;  but  although 

Iiardoiied,  in  virtue  of  the  amnesty  ordered  By 
jco  X.,  he  was  obliged  for  several  years  to  with- 
draw from  public  life,  during  which  period  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  It  was  not  till  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1519,  that  M. 
began  to  recover  favour.  He  was  commissioned  in 
that  year,  by  Leo  X.,  to  draw  up  his  rej>ort  on 


reforn 


th. 


state  of  Florence ;  and  in  1521,  and 
years,  he  resumed  his  old  official 
jcing  employed  in  various  diplomatic 


Philojmtor  (221 — 204  b.c)  tried  to  force  into  idol-  |  services  to  several  of  the  states  of  Italy.  On  liis 
atry.  The  style  and  general  contents  of  this  book  ,  return  to  Florence  in  May  1527,  he  was  taken  ill, 
point  to  an  Alexandrine  Hellenist  as  the  author  i  and  having  trusted  to  his  own  treatment  of  himself, 
or  compiler  (about  200  B.C.) ;  some  investigators  [  the  malady  assumed  a  very  formidable  character, 
(Ewald,  Grimm),  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  !  aud  in  the  end  proved  fatal,  on  June  22,  1527,  just 
whole  is  a  ]H>etical  invention,  intended  as  a  typical  |  as  M.  had  completed  his  58th  year.  Some  ditTerenco 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  under  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  his  religious  t>clief,  and 
Caligula.  The  fourth  book,  wrongly  supposed  |  as  to  his  sentiments  during  his  last  hours ;  but  it 
to  be   identical   with   Josephus's   Suprrnuicif  of  i  seems  certain  that  his  death  was  marked  by 


Rtaton,  contains,  chiefly,  the  martyrdom  of  FJeazar  ,  incut*  of  religion,  and  accompanied  by  the  ordinary 
and  the  seven  brothers,  and  is  probably  also  the  j  ministrations  of  his  church.    His  last  years,  how- 


work  of  an  Alexandriue  Jew  living  in  Egypt 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great — and 
belonging    t<i  the    Stoic    school.  Declamations, 


ever,  were  comjwratively  neglected.  He  was  buried 
in  the  famdy  vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crooe ; 
but  it  was  only  in  1787,  and  then  through  the 


dialogues,  monologues,  and  the  like,  are  of  frequent  j  munificence  of  a  foreigner,  the  Earl  Cowper,  that  i 
occurrence,  and  impart  to  the  book  the  character  of  ,  monument  was  raised  to  his  - 
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M.'s  writings  are  very  numerous,  filling  6  vols.  I 
4to  (Florence,  178.3),  or  10  vols.  8vo.    Besides  his 
letters  and  state- papers,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
arc  of  the  highest  interest,  his  historical  writings  : 
also  comprise  Florentine  Histories,  extending  from 
12L>  to  1492,  with  a  fragmentary  continuation  to  ] 
1499 ;   Discourses  on   the  First  Decade  of  Titus 
Licit* ;  a  Life  of  CaMruaio  Castracani  (unfinished) ; 
a  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Lucca.    His  literary 
works  comprise    comedies,   an  imitation  of  the  ' 
Ooldcm  Ass  of  Apuleius,  an  essay  on  the  Italian  j 
and  several  minor  com]»ositions.    He  also 
Books  oh  the  Art  of  War,  which  has 
been  much  admired  by  the  learned  in  military 
science.    But  the  great  source  of  his  reputation,  for  j 
good  or  for  evil,  is  the  celebrated  book  De.  Princi-  J 
patibns,  or,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  Del  Principe, 
some  account  of  which  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  author.    The  main  question 
discussed  in  this  world- famed  book  is  :  '  How  prin-  \ 
cipahtiea  may  be  governed  and  maintained?'  In 
resolving  this  question,  various  coses  are  supposed, 
for  each  of   wnich,  appropriate  rules,  principles, 
and  suggestions  are  laid  down,  ami  all  are  illus- 
trated both  by  contomjtorary  examples  and  by  a 
wealth  of  historical  learning  which  it  is  difficult 
to  overrate.    The  7th  chapter,  in  which  he  details,  j 
and  with  evident  admiration,  the  system  of  (,'wsar 
Borgia,  and  the  18tli,  in  which  he  discusses  'the 
dutv  of  princes  as  to  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith,'  are  perhajs  those  which  have  most  contri- 
buted to  draw  upon  the  author  the  odious  repu- 
tation of  which  nis  very  name  has  become  the 
symbol ;  but,  in  truth,  these  chapters  are  only  more 
precise  and  more  formal  than  the  rest,  from  their 
Leaping  together  statements  which  are  elsewhere 
insinuated  or  supj»oscd  ;  the  broad  scheme  of  the 
huok  being  everywhere  the  same,  viz.,  that,  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  authority,  all 
means  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  the  worst  and 
most  treacherous  acts  of  the  nder,  however  unlawful 
in  themselves,  are  justified  by  the  wickedness  and  ! 
treachery  of  the  governed.    Such  Iveing  the  moral  of 
the  book,  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  }he  intention 
of  the  writer,  and  a  favourite  theory  for  a  time 
prevailed,  that  The  Prince  was  but  a  satire  upon 
absolutism,  and  was  designed  to  serve  the  cause 
of  liberty,  of  which  M.  was  an  ardeut  friend,  by 
making  arbitrary  power  odious  and  contemptible. 
Tin*  theory,  however,  besides  being  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  tone  of  the  work,  is  completely 
disproved  by  a  letter  of  M.  to  his  friend  \  etton, 
1513,  which  was  only  discovered  in  1810,  aud  which 
»hews  that  77k  Prince  was  written  by  M.  in  all 
seriousness,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
Medici  (for  whose  private  perusal  it  was  designed, 
and  not  for  publication)  as  a  master  in  the  art 
of  government    In  his  ardour  for  the  Id  K-ration  of 
Italy  from  the  rale  of  foreigners,  M.  had  liecome 
convinced  that  strong  native  governments,  even 
though  absolute,  must  be  endured ;  aud,  having 
accepted  that  of  the  Medici  for  Florence,  he  was 
content  to  use  all  means  for  its  security  and  con- 
solidation.   The  Prince  was  published,  after  M.'s 
death,  at  Rome,  in  1532 ;  and  if  any  doubt  should 
be  entertained  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  author, 
it  need  only  be  compared  with  the  commentary 
which  is  furnished  by  every  page  of  his  Lrijazioni, 
or  the  reports  of  his  diplomatic  missions,  which  arc 
also  contained  in  his  collected  works.    Of  the  many 
criticisms  and  rejoinders  to  which  The  Prince  luis 

fven  occasion,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
rvlerick  the  Great,  AnthnaccJmtvelli,  ou  Examen 
dn  Prince  de  Macchiare/li,  1740.  It  may  I*  added 
that  The  Prince  was  condemned  by  Pope  Clement 
VIII. 


MA'CCLESFIELD,  an  important  manufacturing 
town  of  Cheshire,  England,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Bollin,  on  the  western  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  15 
miles  south -south-east  of  Manchester.  It  contains 
a  line  old  church,  St  Michael's,  founded  in  1278; 
and  a  grammar-school,  endowed  in  1502,  and  having 
an  annual  revenue  of  £1500.  Within  the  present 
century,  M.  has  advanced  rapidly  as  a  seat  of  manu- 
factures. Silks,  embracing  the  finest  varieties,  are 
the  principal  fabrics  made  ;  cotton  gootls  and  small- 
wares  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  dye-works 
and  breweries.  In  the  vicinity,  coal,  slate,  and 
stone  are  obtained.  M.  returns  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  (1861 )  36,101,  shewing 
a  decrease  of  2937  since  1831. 

MACCULLOCH,  Joiix,  a  geologist  and  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Guernsey,  of  a  Scottish  family,  6th 
October  1773.  He  studied  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  F.diuhurgh,  and  was  apj>ointed 
assistant-surgeon  to  an  artillery  regiment.  In  1811, 
he  was  employed  by  the  government  in  geographical 
and  scicntilic  researches  in  Scotland.  In  1820, 
he  was  ap|>ointcd  physician  to  Prince  Leoiwdd  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  now  king  of  the  Belgians  :  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  in  the  Hist  India  ('ouqiany's  military 
school  at  Addiscombe,  He  died  at  Penzance, 
Cornwall,  21st  August  1835,  in  consequence  of 
an  amputation  rendered  necessary  by  an  accident. 
His  most  important  works  are  a  Description  of 
Uie  Western  Inland*  of  Scotland  (3  vols.  Loud,  and 
Edinb.  1819)  ;  A  (MJogkal  Clasxificnlion  of  Rocks, 
with  Descriptirc  Synopue*  (Lon<L  1821)  ;  A  System 
of  (letttttny,  tcilh  a  Theory  oftlie  Earth  (Lond.  1831)  ; 
Malaria  an  Essay  on  the.  Production  and  Propa- 
ijatl.n  of  this  Poison  (Lond.  1827);  and  An  Esmy 
„n  the  '/{einiUent  and  Intermittent  Diseases  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1828). 

MACDONALD,  Etiksxk  Jacques  Joseph 
Alexandre,  Duke  of  Tarauto.  Marshal  aud  Peer  of 
France,  was  born  17th  Novenil>er  1765,  at  Sancerre, 
in  the  department  of  Cher.  He  was  descended 
from  a  Scotch  family  which  followed  James  II.  to 
France.  M.  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant,  and  rapidly  roeo 
to  hifch  military  rank.  In  179S,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  Roman  States,  but  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  them  by  the  sui>erior  force 
of  the  enemy.  In  1799,  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Modena,  and  was  defeated  on  the  Trcbbia  by 
a  superior  Austrian  and  Russian  force  under 
Suwarrow.  As  commamlaut  of  Versailles,  he  ren- 
dered very  important  service  to  Bonajtarte  in  tho 
revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  ;  and  in  1S00  and  1801, 
ho  chased  the  Austrians  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol ;  but  after  honourably  filling  some  important 
political  i>o8ts,  he  lost  tho  favour  of  Bonaparte  by 
his  honest  Bup|K>rt  of  the  cause  of  Morean.  In 
1809,  he  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  take 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
Italy  under  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  took  I>aibach. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  and  on  the  field  of  battle  became  recon- 
ciled to  Napoleon,  who,  for  his  services  on  that  day, 
created  him  marshal  aud  duke.  He  held  a  com- 
mand in  Spain  in  1810,  afterwards  in  the  Russian 
j  campaign  ;  in  1813,  he  defeated  the  Prussians  at 
Museburg,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
;  liattles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  but  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  BlUchcr  at  the  Katzbach. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  ho  was  employed  in 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  and 
saved  himself  only  by  swimming  the  Elstcr.  In  the 
subsequent  struggles  on  French  ground,  between 
the  Marne  and  Seine,  M.  made  desperate  efforts; 
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but  when  he  uw  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less, he  advised  the  ein|>eror  to  al*lieate.  The 
Bourbons  made  hitn  a  peer,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  military  division  ;  and  on  Najioleon's 
return  from  Elba,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  oppose  his 
progress  to  Paris.  All  his  troojw  went  over  to 
Napoleon,  but  he  himself  accompanied  Louis  XVIII. 
in  his  flight ;  and  although  he  returned  to  France, 
be  refused  to  serve  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
After  the  second  Restoration,  he  was  continually 
loaded  with  honours  of  every  kind,  but  consistently 
maintain i-<l,  in  the  Chaml»er  of  IVers,  the  principles 
of  constitutional  liberty.  He  died  at  his  seat  of 
Courcelles,  mar  Guise,  24th  September  1840. 

M'OLELI.AN,  Gf.ouof.  B..  Maj.-Gen.  U.S.A.,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  December  1820.  In  his 
IGtb  year,  lie  was  Hcnt  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  with 
high  honours  in  1840,  and  joined  the  army  as  second 
lieutenantof  engineers.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Mexican  war,  where  lie  distinguished  himself  under 
General  Scott,  and  was  brevelted  first  lieutenant 
••for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles 
of  Contrcras  and  Churuhusco."  lie  was  afterward 
brcvetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battles  of  Molino  del  Key,  and  Chapul- 
tepec.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  wos  appointed  to 
an  assistant  professorship  at  West  Point,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  a  Manual  of  Bayonet  Exer- 
cises for  the  use  of  the  army.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  and  was  one  of  three 
American  officers  sent  to  observe  the  campaign  in 
the  Crimea.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  Jan.  1<S,  1  *•*>".  and  be- 
came director  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  in  1801,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  the  Ohio  militia,  but,  by 
the  advice  of  General  Scott,  he  was  tendered  by 
President  Lincoln  the  position  of  major-general  in 
the  army.  After  a  successful  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  re- 
organised the  army  of  the  Potomac,  defeated  at 
Bull  Run.  July  21,  1801.  In  the  summer  of  1802,  he 
invaded  Virginia,  by  the  peninsula  of  James  River, 
and  advanced  near  to  Richmond,  but,  after  a  series 
of  sanguinary  battles  in  July,  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  finally  to  evacuate  the  peninsula.  After 
the  defeat  of  General  Pope,  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  August  30,  1802,  he  reorganised  the 
army  at  Washington,  marched  rapidly  north,  met 
General  Lee  at  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14.  and  at 
Antietam,  .Sept.  17.  defeating  him,  and  compelling 
him  to  recross  the  Potomac.  He  followed  the  rebel 
army  into  Virginia,  but  was  superseded  by  Maj.- 
Gen.  Burnsidc,  Nov.  5,  1862. 

M'CULLOCH,  Johx  Ramsay,  born  at  Isle  of 
Whithorn,  Wigtonshire,  in  1789,  a  distinguished  poli- 
tical  writer,  and  the  foremost  of  our  living  political 
economists,  first  became  known  in  connection  with 
the  Scotsman  newsitaper  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
He  became  a  contributor  to  the  former,  soon  after  its 
establishment  in  1817;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
was  its  editor.  He  made  his  dfbut  in  the  latter  in 
1818,  by  contributing  to  it  an  article  on  Ricardo's 
Principle*  of  Political  Economy,  and  continued  for 
aliout  twenty  years  to  write  pretty  regularly  for 
the  Review,  having  contributed  almost  all  tho ! 
economical  articles  that  appeared  in  it  during  that  i 
period,  with  a  few  on  other  subjects.  M.,  however, 
is  best  known  by  his  numerous  works  published 
during  the  last  forty-  years,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  scientific  spirit  in  which  they  are  i 
written,  their  practical  good  sense,  and  the  clear-  I 


ness  and  directness  of  their  style.  By  these  he 
has  done  more  to  establish  and  popularise  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  than  any  other  living 
writer.  His  principal  publications  comprise :  A 
Discourse  on  lite  Rise,  Progress,  Peculiar  (jlgeet*, 
ami  Importance  of  Political  Economy;  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  with  some  Inquiries 
respecting  their  Application,  dr,  ;  The  Literature 
of  Political  Economy,  Arc.  ;  Treatises  and  Essays  on 
\foney,  Exchange,  Interest,  the  Letting  of  Land, 
Absenteeism,  Ac. ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to 
Property  vacant  by  Death,  including  Inquiries  into 
the  Influence  of  Primogeniture,  Entails,  <ke. ;  A 
Treatise  on  the  Circumstances  u>hicJi  determine  the. 
Rate  of  Wages  and  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes;  A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretiad,  and 
Historical,  of  Commerce  antl  Commerced  Xariga- 
tion  :  Statistic^  Account  of  the  British  Emfiirr ;  (fro- 
grap/iictd  Dictionary ;  A  Treatise  on  Taxation  and 
the  Funding  System,  Ac  Moat  of  these  works  have 
gone  through  several  editions.  A  third  edition  of 
the  work  on  Taxation  which  has  just  (1863) 
apiM-ared,  is  the  latest  work  of  the  author,  and  is 
nearly  re  written.  M.  has  also  published  various 
occasional  tracts  and  notices,  some  of  which  have 
ha<l  a  verv  wide  circulation.  His  edition  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  an  Introductory  Dis- 
course and  Notes,  and  his  Collected  Edition  of  tho 
Works  of  Iticardo,  deserve  to  Iks  ranked  among  the 
most  important  service*  which  he  has  rendered 
to  his  favourite  science.  Latterly,  he  has  edited  two 
volumes  of  scarce  economical  tracts  for  the  Political 
Economy  Club,  and  four  volumes  of  the  same  class 
of  tracts  for  Lord  Ovcrstone.  In  1828,  M.  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University 
College,  London  ;  but  having  resigned  that  chair, 
he  was  sulwequently  (1838)  appointed  Comptroller 
of  H.M.  Stationary  Office,  a  situation  he  now  holds, 
and  in  which  he  is  understood  to  have  effected, 
various  iui]iortaut  reforms.  M.  is  a  Foreign  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  and  he  enjoys  a 
iicnsion  of  £2<M>  a  year,  conferred  uj>on  him  by  the 
late  Sir  RoU-rt  Peel 

M'CULIiOCH,  Horatio,  a  Scottish  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1806,  and  named 
after  Lord  Nelson.  His  first  intention  was  to  tit 
himself  for  being  a  manufacturer,  but  finally  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  art.  He  exhibited  for 
the  tirst  time  in  1829.  In  1836,  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  next  year 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Hamilton,  and  made  enthu- 
siastic studies  of  the  oaks  in  Cadzow  Forest  Two 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  has  since  lived  M.  heads  the  roll 
of  the  living  landscape-painters  of  Scotland.  Ho 
paints  the  Highlands  with  unrivalled  truth,  breadth, 
and  imagination.    Among  bis  principal  pictures  are 

•  Highland  Loch,'  '  Loch-an-Eilan,'  «  View  in  Cadzow 
Forest,'  '  Dream  of  the  Forest,'  '  Misty  Cornea,* 

*  Deer  Forest,  Isle  of  Skye,'  1  Loch  Achray,'  '  Mist 
Rising  off  the  Mountains,'  '  Kilchurn  Castle,  Loch 
Awe,  and  '  Both  well  Castle,  on  the  Clyde.' 

MACE,  a  strong  short  wooden  staff,  with  a 
spiked  metal  ball  for  a  head.  It  was  a  favourite 
weapon  with  knights,  with  the  cavalry  immediately 
succeeding  them,  and  at  all  times  with  fighting 
priests,  whom  a  canon  of  the  church  forbade  to 
wield  the  sword.  No  armour  could  resist  a  well- 
delivered  blow  from  the  mace.  The  mace  is  now 
borne  l>efore  magistrates  as  an  ensign  of  authority. 

MACE,  the  Aril  (q.  v.)  of  the  Nutmeg  (q.  v.).  In 
the  fruit,  it  is  situated  within  the  fleshy  part,  and 
envelops  the  nut  It  is  a  lacerated  membrane, 
blood-red  and  somewhat  fleshy  when  fresh.    It  is 
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prepared  for  the  market  by  drying  for  some  days  in 
the  sun.  and  flattening.  It  has  a  peculiar,  strung, 
agreeable  smell  and  taste,  and  contains  a  clear, 
yellow,  volatile  oil,  and  a  reel,  buttery,  fixed  oil. 
The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 
The  buttery  oil,  obtained  by  expression,  mixed  with 
the  volatile  oil  and  other  substances,  is  known  as 
Hulmej  Balaam.  Mace  is  used  as  a  spice,  and  has 
much  of  the  flavour  of  the  nutmeg,  but  with  a 
•light  difference,  which  to  many  tastes  mnkes  it 
more  agreeable.  It  is  of  a  bright  orange-yellow 
colour,  and  has  a  peculiar  wax-like  texture.  It  is 
imported  chiefly  from  Penang  and  Singapore,  where 
it  is  received  from  the  Spice  Islands.  Small  quan- 
tities are  scut  also  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
its  cultivation  receives  sotno  attention.  About 
120,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported  into  Britain, 
of  which  90.000  lbs.  are  re-exported.— The  aril  of 
species  of  JJyriMica,  different  from  the  true  nutmeg, 
but  coarse  and  very  inferior,  sometimes  apjiears  in 
commerce  as  mace. 

MACEPO'NI  A,  anciently,  the  name  of  a  country 
lying  north  of  Thessaly.  It  was  originally  of  small 
extent,  embracing  only  the  district  called  Ematbia, 
but  gradually  extended  until,  in  the  time  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander,  it  reached,  on  the  N.,  the 
Scardiau  Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  Ha-muB  (mod. 
lUlkan)  range ;  on  the  W.,  the  frontiers  of  Epirtis 
and  Illyrin  ;  on  the  E,  the  river  Nestos  (mod 
Karasu)  ;  and  on  the  8.,  Thessaly.  The  country 
is  on  the  whole  mountainous,  especially  in  the  south 
and  went,  but  there  are  several  large  plains  of 
great  fertility.  The  principal  rivers  were  called  the 
Stryuion,  the  A-xius,  and  the  Haliacraon.  M.  was 
famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  its  productiveness  in  oil  and  wine.  It 
contaiued  a  number  of  flourishing  cities,  of  which 
the  names  are  well  known  in  ancient  history,  par- 
ticularly Pella,  the  capital,  Pydna,  Tlieasalonina, 
Potid&a,  OlyuUios,  Phihppi,  and  Amphipolis.  The 
Macedonians  are  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
originally  an  Illyrian  race,  but  this  is  not  probable. 
Their  language,  though  different  from,  was  yet  allied 
to  that  of  Greece.  The  singular  fact,  however,  that 
it  employed  words  not  used  by  the  Greeks,  but 
preserved  in  Latin,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
ethnological  connection  between  Greece  Proper  and 
Macedon  belouged  to  an  extremely  remote  period. 
The  Macedonians  were  certainly  not  pure  IIAUne*, 
nor  did  the  ancients  so  consider  them  ;  but  we  may 
regard  them  as  ruder  racmWrs  of  the  Grecian 
nation,  whose  early  development  had  been  hindered 
by  unknown  obstacles.  The  history  of  M.  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity  till  alwut  490  B.C..  when 
the  Persians  subdued  it,  so  that  the  Macedonian 
king,  Alexander  I.  was  compiled  to  take  part  with 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On  the  retreat  of 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Plafcea  in  479  B.C., 
M.  again  recovered  its  inde|>endence.  Under  the 
wise  and  vigorous  reign  of  Archelaus,  who  died  399 
B.C.,  it  greatly  increased  in  prosj>erity  and  power ; 
but  after  his  death,  a  |>eriod  of  civil  wars  and 
contests  for  the  throne  eusued,  which  ended  in  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  (359  B.C.),  who  not  only 
seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne,  but  knew  how 
to  develop  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  so  to 
direct  tbe  warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects  as  greatly 
to  extend  lm  dominions.  His  son,  Alexander  III., 
surnamed  Alexander  the  Great  (q.  v.),  brought  half 
the  then  known  world  nnder  his  empire ;  but  after 
hi*  death,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  broken  up, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty-two  years 
of  incessant  wars,  formed  into  four  principal  King- 
doms under  his  greatest  generals.  M.  itself  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Antipater,  after  whose  death  ensued 
ther  period  of  civil  wars  and  contests  for  the 
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throne,  of  which  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  inde- 
I»eudence.  But  the  Athenians  having  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans  against  Philip  V.  of  M., 
by  whom  their  city  was  besieged,  the  Macedonians 
were  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  the  great  battle  of 
Cynocephalai  (197  B.C.),  and  both  Greece  and  M. 
Ix'came  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  Perseus,  the 
successor  of  Philip,  was  finally  defeated  at  Pydna 
(108  B.C.),  and  adorned  the  triumph  of  .Emilius 
Paul  us.  An  attempt  of  the  Macedonian  nobles  to 
shake  off  the  oppressive  vokc  of  the  Romans  having 
Itcen  also  defeated,  and  the  nobles  driven  into  exile, 
M.  became  (148  n.c.)  a  Roman  province,  in  which 
Thessaly  and  part  of  Illyria  were  included.  After 
the  time  of  Coustantine,  the  country  was  ravaged 
by  Slavic  tribes  ;  by  the  7th  c,  the  old  semi-Greek 
Macedonians  were  extinct ;  and  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  their  place  was  supplied 
by  colonies  from  Asia,  many  of  them  of  Turkish 
descent — See  Finlay's  Mrditral  Gn-rw. 

MACEDONIANS,  a  party  which  arose  towards 
the  close  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  took  their 
name  from  Mauedonius,  who  became  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  341.  Their  distinctive  doctrine 
was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  the  early  stige  of  the  Arian  question,  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  attracted  no  special  notice,  being 
equivalentiy  involved  in  the  great  subject  of  dis- 

Sute  regarding  the  Son.  But  when  it  came  to  be 
iscussed,  the  same  division  of  opinions  was  elicited 
regarding  the  Holy  Ghost  which  had  already  arisen 
about  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Macedo- 
nia taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 'subordinate  to 
the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  unlike  to  them  in  sub- 
stance, and  a  creature.1 — Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.  iL  46. 
He  had  himself  been  a  member  of  the  semi -Arian 
party,  and  as  such,  had  been  deposed  by  the  Arians 
in  300.  His  party  was  a  considerable  one,  no  fewer 
than  30  bishops  having  appeared  attached  to  it  at 
the  council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  His  doctrine, 
nevertheless,  was  condemned  in  that  council,  in 
which  also  was  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the 
special  clause  by  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  defined.  The  M.  subsisted  as  a  distinct 
party  so  late  as  the  time  of  Theodosius. — They  are 
also  cal" 
Spirit' 

MAOERATA,  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
(formerly  a  delegation).  Pop.  19,000.  It  is  finely 
situated  in  the  midst  of  hills,  on  a  lofty  emiuence, 
22  miles  south-west  of  Ancona,  and  commands  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  sea  and  the  A[»et»uincs.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  well  paved,  and  there  are 
some  tine  public  edifices,  including  a  cathedral  with 
some  good  i>aintinga,  six  other  minor  churches,  and 
numerous  conventual  establishment*.  The  Palazzo 
Comunale,  or  town-hall,  is  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  13th  century.  M.  has  a  university  of  high 
repute,  and  is  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  social 
Italian  life.  The  province  contains  a  jwpulation  of 
(1863)  239,411. 

MACERS  are  officers  attending  the  supreme 
courts  in  Scotland,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Their 
duty  is  to  keep  silence  in  the  court,  and  execute 
the  orders  of  the  court*,  if  addressed  to  them. 
They  hold  their  office  for  life,  and  are  paid  by 
salary. 

MACGILLYCU'DDY  REEKS,  tbe  highest 
mountains  in  Ireland,  forming  a  group  in  the  west 
of  the  county  Kerry,  and  rising  from  the  western 
shores  of  the  I^akcs  of  Killaniey,  to  the  beauty  of 
which  their  lofty  heath-covered  summits  add  an 
of  grandeur.   The  Reeka  cover  an  area  of 
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also  called  Pnrumitomarhl,  or  'Adversaries  of  the 
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•boot  28  square  miles ;  and  Carran-tual,  the  loftiest 
peak,  is  3404  feet  in  height 

MACHICOLATIONS,  the  apertures  between 
the  corbels  supporting  a  projecting  parapet  The 
machicolations  are  for  the  pnrj>ose  of  allowing 
projectUcs  to  be  hurled  at  an  enemy  when  he 
approaches  near  the  wall,  as  in  scaling,  undermin- 
ing, &c.  Such  defences  are  very  common  in 
castellated  architecture,  especially  over  gateways, 
towers,  Ac. 

MACHINE  and  MACHINERY.  See 
Mkciiamcal  TowEhs. 

MACHINE-ENGRAVING  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  su|>er- 
■ediug,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  manual  oj>erattons 
of  the  engraver.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  invention  of  the  ruling-machine  by  Wilson 
Lowry  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  plain  back- 
grounds, skies,  or  any  other  j>ortions  where  the 
work  was  purely  mechanical.  The  saving  of  la1x>ur 
effected  by  this  instrument  was  very  great,  and  as 
its  work  was  performed  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  it  soon  came  into  very  general  use.  But 
what  is  projierly  denominated  machine-engraving 
is  executed  wholly  by  machinery.  This  depart- 
ment consequently  excludes  all  artistic  work,  and 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  engraving  of  patterns, 
bank-notes,  &c.  For  the  engraving  ot  bank-notes, 
several  machines  have  liccn  invented,  but  their 
mechanism  cannot  here  be  described,  as,  besides 
being  very  complex,  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  kept 
secret  as  far  as  jtossible.  The  Americans  have 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  ia  this  branch 
of  engraving,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  to  one  of  that  nation, 
Mr  Perkins,  that  the  introduction  of  the  bank-note 
engraving-machine  is  due.  The  latest  and  most 
perfect  machine  for  engraving  is  that  invented  by 
Wagner  of  Berlin,  and  called  by  him  the  'Universal 
Rose  Engine,  or  Guilloche  Machine,'  which  consists 
of  a  nuiul>cr  of  machines  capable  either  of  separate 
or  of  combined  action,  the  unmlier  of  distinct 
apparatus  being  co-extensive  with  the  number  of 
species  of  lines  composing  the  pattern.  The  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  different  apparatus  can  be 
so  varied,"  that  a  practically  unlimited  number  of 
patterns  may  be  obtained,  ami  the  correctness  and 
delicacy  of  these  patterns  is  such  as  can  hardly  be 
sur|tasscd. 

MACHINERY,  Political  F/  onomv  or.  It  has 
never  been  questioned  that  machinery  has  added 
greatly  to  the  productive  power  and  the  posses- 
sions of  mankind,  and  has  thus  tended  to  place 
the  poor  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  rich,  by 
enabling  them  to  obtain,  at  a  cheap  rate,  articles 
of  comfort  and  luxury  of  so  good  a  quabty  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  improvement  by  increase  of 
expenditure,  A  mischievous  fallacy  has,  however, 
often  takeu  possession  of  the  uninstructed,  to  the 
effect  that  machinery  has  a  tendency  to  disjiense 
with  hand-labour,  and  so  to  benefit  the  consumer 
at  the  expense  of  the  workmen.  To  clear  away 
this  fallacy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  rcmenil>cr,  that 
machinery  itself  must  be  made  with  hands;  that 
tiie  capital  of  a  country  will  not  1k>  diminished 
by  the  employment  of  machinery ;  and  that  such 
capital  must  continue  to  be  employed  in  paying 
wages,  as  of  old  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  shifting 
of  the  parties  to  whom  the  wages  are  paid.  When 
the  (lower-loom  was  invented,  much  of  the  capital 
that  went  to  hand-weaving  was  spent  on  iron  and 
wood  for  the  construction  of  power-looms.  It  is  a 
speciabtyof  machinery  that  it  is  apt  to  train  the 
hands  to  do  but  one  thing,  and  that  thing  is  liable 
to  fluctuations.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  the 
lan  not  supposing,  as  he  too  often  does, 


that  he  has  a  right  to  be  employed  all  his  days 
one  sjK'cial  form  of  work,  but  iu  learning  a  variety 
of  occupations,  or  rather  learning  the  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  intelligent  people  of  turning  the  hand,  to 
a  new  function  when  that  is  necessary.    It  is  of 
the  more  importance  to  keep  this  in  view,  that 
some  kin»U  of  manufacture  accumulate  in  certain 
districts  where  they  can  bo  best  executed,  and  ia 
these  there  arises  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  manu- 
facture for  the  time  being,  but  this  monopoly  ia 
liable  to  \k  broken  aud  affected  by  nianv  accidents. 
Thus,  the  war  with  America  has  lately  in  this  way 
]iowerfidly  affected  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
driven  a  large  l»ody  of  people  cither  to  find  another 
occu]»tion,  or  to  become  jiaupera. 

MACKENZIE.  Sir  George,  an  eminent  Scottish 
lawyer  and  politician,  son  of  Simon  Mackenzie, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  S.  aforth,  was  born  at  Dundee 
in   1636,  studied  Greek  ami  philosophy   at  St 
Andrews  and  Al>crdcon,  and  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
in  France,  then — as  he  himself  calls  it— 'the  Athena 
of  Scottish  lawyers.'    In  1661.  he  acted  as  counsel 
for  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  then  tried  by  a  com- 
mission of  parliament  for  high  treason.    About  the 
same  time,  he  was  made  a  justice-depute,  and 
among  his  other  duties  we   find  him,  in  1661, 
anointed  to  repair  '  once  in  the  week  at  least  to 
Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  judj»e 
such  persons  as  arc  ther  or  therabout  delaU-d  ot* 
witchcraft'    He  was  soon  after  knighted,  entered 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  1669  as  m-m)»er  for 
Uoss-shire,  and  in  167?  was  named  king's  advocate. 
Up  to  this  jwint,  his  career  had  been  marked  by  a 
decidedly  patriotic  spirit  and  he  was  even  one  of 
the  most  popidar  men  in  the  country.    In  the  midst 
of  his  professional  labours,  he  prosecuted  literature 
with  great  assiduity.    In  1663  appeared  his  R'li<jio 
Stoici,  or  a  Short  Digcournr  upon  eecmtl  Divine  and 
Moral  Subject*  ;  in  166o,  his  Moral  E*miy  ujxhi  Sdu 
tude;  and  in  1667,  his  Moral  Gallantry.    He  also 
composed  some  poetry.    His  style  is  admirable  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived;  he  was  among  the  first 
Scotchmen  who  wrote  the  English  language  purely. 
M.  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  great  English 
writers  of  his  day,  and  his  own  taste  appears  to 
have  l>een  excellent.    Dryden,  in  his  Discoune  on 
the  OrUjin  and  Pro<ircA*  of  Satire,  alludes  to  him  aa 
'that  noble  wit  of  Scotland.'    Unhappily,  in  the 
popular  mind  he  is  better  known  as  criminal  prose- 
cutor in  the  memorable  days  of  the  Covenant,  in 
which  capacity  he  earned  for  himself  the  ugly  name 
of  the  'bluidy  Mackenzie;'  nor,  we  fear,  can  it  be 
disproved— in  spite  of  his  liberal  antecedents—  that 
he  became  a  willing  instrument  of  desjiotism.  He 
has,  however,  written  a  defence  of  himself,  entitled 
A  Viiidiattion  of  the  Government  of  Chart**  If.  In 
1678  apj>eared  his  Disetnirte  on  Oie  Lotm  ami 
(JvMom*  of  Scotland  in  Mailers  Criminal ;  in  1684, 
his  Institutions  of  the  Lawn  of  Scotland ;  and  shortly 
after,  he  took  the  leading  part  in  founding  the 
Advocates'  Library.    He  then  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  died  in  London,  2d  May  1691. 

MACKENZIE.  Hf.nkv,  a  British  novelist,  waa 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1745,  received  his  education  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  practised  as  an 
advocate  there.  In  18<U,  he  was  ap|M>iuted  comp- 
troller of  taxes  for  S<-otland.  He  died  14th  January 
1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86.  His  Man  of  Filing 
(1771b  Man  of  the  World  (1783),  aud  Julia  de, 
liotdii'jnf,  won  him  rather  a  high  place  among  the 
authors  of  his  time.  There  is  in  all  of  these  works 
something  of  the  minuteness  of  Richardson,  with  a 
peculiar  soft  and  sentimental  tone,  partly  derived 
from  Sterne,  but  without  much  evidence  of  high 
genius.  In  1778,  M.  began  to  edit  a  periodical  called 
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th#  Jiirror  (modelled  after  the  Srxctator),  which 
list?- 1  for  1 7  months,  and  was  f ol  lowed  by  the  Imu  ntjer 
in  ITS'),  which  lasted  for  two  yearn.  His  contribu- 
tu'O*  to  these  display  a  greater  manliness  of  style 
than  his  fictions,  and  a  considerable  measure  of  wit 
*r  1  ljuinour.  He  h.ul  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
ir^t  public  attention,  by  an  article  in  the  Lounger, 
t<  the  merits  of  the  j>oems  of  Burns.  lie  afterwards 
eatertd  into  the  controversy  concerning  the  poems 
ol  Ossiin,  the  authenticity  of  which  he  denied,  and 
wrote  political  pamphlets  in  support  of  Pitt's 
administration. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER,  an  important  river  of 
British  North  America,  discovered  And  first  navi- 
jved  by  Alexander  Mackenzie — from  whom  it 
derives  its  name — in  1789,  has  its  origin  under  the 
same  -«f  Atiuibatca  Itictr  (q.  v.),  in  Mount  Brown, 
aci  after  a  north-north-east  course  of  087  miles  falls 
into  Lake  Athabasca.  Emerging  from  this  lake  as 
tao  >Arr<  Kirrr,  it  rec  eives  the  Peace  River  (q.  v.), 
arui  after  another  course  of  210  mUes  falls  into  Great 
Slave.  Lake  (q.  v.).  It  now  assumes  the  name  of 
M.  li.,  anil  conveys  the  wnters  of  the  Great  Slave 
Like  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Mackenzie  Bay,  after 
a  final  course  of  87<3  miles,  making  a  total  of  1773 
miits.  In  many  places  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
•■xith.  and  it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  through- 
out the ^ruatcr  part  of  its  course  from  Great  Slave 
Lake.  There  is  only  one  obstruction,  and  that  not 
t  ia.iteri:d  one,  occurring  near  Fort  Hope,  in  lat. 
ar*-at  0G'  N.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Liard,  which 
ri«<a  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pocky  Mountains,  ami 
art*x  a  course  of  380  miles,  forces  its  way  through  a 
pass,  and  after  flowing  first  east  and  then  north, 
hcm  the  M.  K.  after  a  total  course  of  6!M)  miles. 
The  month  of  the  river  is  closed  from  October  to 
June  by  ice.  See  Athabasca  and  Great  Slave 
Laxe  and  River. 

MA  CKEREL  (Scomf*r),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  S<x>inf#rul<e  (q.  v.) ;  having  a  spindle-shajted 
h».Jy  ;  the  tail  becoming  very  Blender,  and  slightly 
rilged  or  kceied  on  each  side.  Some  of  tlie  secies 
hire,  and  some  have  not,  air-bladders. — One  sjiecies, 
the  Lummox  >L  (.V.  scombrr),  is  plentiful  on  the 
Mfti  of  Britain,  and  of  Europe,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  furthest  nortli,  also  on  thoso  of 
Greenland,  and  on  the  American  side  of  the  North 
Atliutto  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fish,  of 
bniluxit  green  and  blue,  the  males  having  nearly 
straight  dark  transverse  l»auds,  the  females  having 
tie  funds  elegantly  undulated.  The  tad  is  crescent- 
lLip-ii.  The  M.  is  said  sometimes  to  attaiu  a 
k-n^tb  of  'JO  inches,  but  is  usually  about  14  or  10 
iacht-s  long,  and  about  2  lbs.  in  weight  It  is 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  the  M.  fisherie-i 
of  the  south  of  England  and  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  are  very  important.  M.  is  readily  cauuht 
by  bait,  and  mrticularly  by  any  kind  of  bait 
moving  swiftly  through  the  water— a  long  slice  cut 
from  one  of  its  own  kind,  or  even  a  slip  of  red 
leather,  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth.  Boats  engaged 
us  M.  ti»hiug  are  therefore  often  under  sail,  and  a 
nnart  or  4  mackerel '  breeze  is  preferred.  But  the 
greatest  quantities  of  M.  are  taken  by  nets  ;  scine- 
neU  wrought  by  two  boats,  and  enclosing  shoals  of 
fUh,  or  drift-nets  -  20  feet  deep  by  120  feet  long— 
corked  at  the  top,  and  without  lead  at  the 
bottom.  M.,  after  being  taken,  must  be  sent  very 
quickly  to  market,  as  they  very  soon  cease  to  be 
c^uit*  fresh.  Fast-sailing  boats  are  employed  for  this 
ponvwe,  which  purchase  from  the  fishing- boats,  and 
often  employ  the  aid  of  steam.  In  France  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  M.  are  often  salted. — It  was 
formerly  supitosed  that  great  migrations  of  M. 
look  place ;  but  it  is  now  believed,  aa  in  regard  to 


herring,  that  they  merely  leave  the  deep  water  and 
approach  the  coast  for  the  purjKwe  of  spawning. 
The  time  when  they  appear  varies  in  different 
latitudes :  in  the  south  of  England,  the  M.  season 
is  in  the  end  of  spring  and  lioginning  of  summer ; 
in  Orkney,  it  is  in  the  end  of  summer.— Another 
species,  the  Spanish  M.  [S.  coI'him),  which  attains 
the  weight  of  4  or  5  llxs.,  and  is  more  obscurely 
banded,  id  sometimes  caught  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  Britain,  but  is  little  esteemed.  It  has  an  air- 
bladder,  which  the  common  M.  has  not— The  Scad 
(a.  v.)  is  sometimes  called  Hobse-mackerel. — The 
Mackerel-midge,  a  very  Bmall  fish,  is  a  species  of 
ttockling  (q.  v.),  of  the  family  Oudidee. 

MA'CKINAW,  or  MICHILIMA'CKTNAC,  a 
village,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Luke  Huron,  belonging  to  Michigan, 
United  Stat  s  of  America,  .'120  miles  west-north-west 
of  Detroit,  is  an  old  French  trading-post  now  a 
fashionable  summer  resort  Fort  Mackinaw,  on  a 
bluff  150  feet  high,  commands  the  village  and 
harbour.  It  has  extensive  fisheries,  and  is  a 
stopping-place  for  steamers  plying  l>etwecu  the 
lower  and  upper  lakes.    Pop.  about  2000. 

MACKINTOSH,  Sir  James,  a  philosopher  and 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh 
of  Kellachie,  in  Inverness-shire,  and  was  l>orn  at 
AMmrie  in  that  county,  October  24,  17C>.  He 
studied  at  King's  College,  AUrdeen,  where  his  most 
intimate  companion  was  Robert  Hall,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Baptist  preacher.  From  King's 
College  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  1784,  for  the 
purjiose  of  studying  medicine  ;  and  after  obtaining 
his  diploma,  settled  in  I/ondon,  and  for  some  time 
supjiorted  himself  by  writing  for  the  newspapers. 
The  first  work  that  brought  him  into  notice  was  his 
Vuulkm  GitUian  (1701).  in  reply  to  Burke's  JlrjUc- 
tion*  on  the  French  RtifAution.  In  sober  philosophic 
thought,  sound  feeling,  and  commou  sense,  it  greatly 
surpassed  the  splendid  philippic  against  which  it 
was  directed,  and  was  enthusiastically  lauded  by 
the  Liberal  party  ;  Burke  himself  thought  highly 
of  it.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other  leading  Whigs 
sought  the  author's  acquaintance;  and  when  the 
'  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People '  was 
formed,  he  was  appointed  secretary.  About  this 
time,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and 
attained  high  eminence  as  a  forensic  lawyer.  In 
1799,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  before  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  were  attended  by  audiences 
of  the  most  brilliant  description.  His  defence  of 
Peltier  (February  21,  1803),  charged  with  a  libel 
on  Bonaparte,  was  superb.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Madame  de  Stfiel,  and  scattered  broad- 
cast  over  Europe.  In  1804,  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Bombay,  for  which  place  he  sailed  in  the 
l>egiiiniug  of  the  year,  arrived  there  in  May,  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  1806,  and 
remained  tdl  1811.  His  Indian  career  was  highly 
creditable  to  his  capacity  and  honourable  to  his 
character.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 
parliament  as  Whig  meml>er  for  Nairn  (1813), 
accepted  the  professorship  of  law  in  the  college  of 
Haileybnry  in  1818,  and  in  1830  Itecame  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Control  under  the  Lirey  miuistry, 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Reform  BilL  This  was 
his  last  great  itolitical  effort  He  died  not  long 
after,  on  the  22d  of  May  1832.  Every  one  now  will 
regret  that  Sir  James  M.  ever  turned  aside  to  a 
political  life.  He  was  essentially  a  literary  moralist 
and  philosopher,  and  might  have  won  a  far  higher 
and  more  enduring  reputation  than  he  has,  if  he  had 
resolutely  prosecuted  the  calling  for  which  nature 
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intended  him.  His  Dissertation  on  Ote  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,  written  for  the  EncyclojKtdia 
Britnnnica,  although  very  incomplete,  and  lacking 
that  precision  and  profundity  that  can  only  be 
acquired  by  rigorous  and  extensive  research,  shews 
the  admirable  jiowcra  of  the  author,  his  breadth  of 
view,  tolerance,  impartiality,  love  of  truth  and 
virtue,  and  his  gift  of  calm  and  measured  eloquence. 
For  l^ardner's  Cycloptidia,  he  wrote  a  brief  but 
excellent  survey  of  the  History  of  England.  An 
historical  fragment  (intended  to  form  jiortion  of  a 
lari;e  work)  entitled  // irtnry  of  the  Herniation  in  Eng- 
land in  1GS8,  appeared  after  hia  death,  and  was  pro- 
nounce* 1  by  Macaulay  to  l>c  the  best  history  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
works,  including  his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  was  published  at  London,  in  .3  vols,  .See 
Memoirs  of  his  life  by  his  son,  2  vols.  (Lond.  1835). 

MACKNIOHT,  Dr  James,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayrshire,  17th  SeptemWr  1721 ;  studied  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  in  Holland  ; 
and  in  1753  was  ordaiucd  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Maylmlc.  In  1769,  he  was  translated  to  Jedburgh, 
and  thence  to  Edinburgh  in  1772,  where  he  chid, 
13th  January  1800.  M.  was  a  superior  scholar,  a 
lilieral,  wise,  and  prudent  ecclesiastic,  and  one  of 
the  most  respectable  writers  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  produced.  His  principal  works  are 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospel*  (1756);  The  Truth 
of  the  Gospel  History  (1763) ;  and  A  New  Translation 
of  the  Apostolical  Epistle*,  with  Commentary  and 
Notes  (1795). 

MACLAURIN,  Colix,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  born,  in  1698,  at  Kilmodan,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  (Glasgow 
University,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1713;  and  after  four  years  of  close  study  obtaiued, 
in  1717,  after  a  severe  competitive  trial,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  iu  Marischal  College, 
Atardeeu.  In  1719,  he  visited  London,  and  was 
received  as  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the 
same  time  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
men.  Newton  among  the  rest  Here  he  published 
his  Grometria  Organica  (1720),  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  'description'  of  curves.  He  afterwards 
visited  France  in  the  caiiacity  of  tutor  to  a  son  of 
Lord  Polwarth,  and  while  there,  wrote  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  impact  o  f  bo'liex,  which  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724.  The  following 
year,  he  was  apjiointed  assistant  to  James  Grcirory, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  soon  after  succeeded  him  in  the  chair. 
He  died  in  1746.  His  writings,  distinguished  for 
their  originality,  profundity,  clearness,  and  elegance 
of  style,  gave  a  strong  itn|>etus  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  science  in  Scotland.  His  works, 
beside*  those  above  mentioned,  are  -A  Treati/te 
of  I'lurions  (Edinburgh,  1742),  a  work  written  iu 
defence  of  Newton's  discoveries,  against  the  attack 
of  Berkeley,  and  the  first  in  which  the  principles 
of  fluxions  were  logically  arranged ;  A  Treatise  on 
Algebra  (1748),  left  incomplete  by  the  author;  An 
A  enmntofSir  Isaac  Newton*  s  Philo&tphkal  Dieanwics 
(Lond.  1748),  also  incomplete  and  posthumous, 
which  contains  explanations  of  all  Newton's  dis- 
coveries, the  optical  ones  excepted  ;  and  a  numWr 
of  jmpcrs  which  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phtlo*>).hieal  Transactions.  His  most  important 
scientific  investigations  related  to  the  '  form  of 
the  earth.'  the  'titles,'  and  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  sails  of  ships  and  wind-mills.  His  memoir 
on  the  tides  was,  in  1740,  presented  in  coni]>e- 
tition  for  the  prize  offered  l>y  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  but  three  other  competitors,  Euler,  Daniel 
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Bernouilli,  and  Father  Cavalleri,  having  appeared, 
the  Academy,  after  consideration,  shared  the  prize 
among  them. 

MACLE,  a  term  employed  in  mineralogy  to  desig- 
nate what  are  also  called  twin  crystals,  which  si* 
crystals  united  according  to  some  precise  law,  yet 
not  having  their  faces  and  axes  jKiralleL  so  as  to 
render  the  one  a  mere  continuation  of  the  other.  In 
some  macles,  the  axes  are  parallel ;  in  some,  they  are 
inclined  at  an  angle.  Crystallisation  in  macles  is 
very  characteristic  of  some  minerals. 

MACLE  is  also  the  name  of  a  mineral,  also  called 
Chiastolitk,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  containing  a 
little  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in 
crystals,  of  a  dirty  or  pale  gray  colour,  or  yellow  or 
ml,  imbedded  in  clay-slate,  iu  Cumberland.  Wick- 
low,  Brittany,  the  Pyrenees,  4c.  The  crystals  are 
rhombic  prisms,  remarkable  for  presenting,  in  the 
section  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  a  dark  cross  on 
a  light  ground.  Although  it  is  of  very  dull  lustre, 
M.  has  therefore  been  much  used  for  mnking  N-a<ls 
for  rosaries,  Ac  Polished  slalw  present  a  curious 
appearance,  like  Hebrew  writing.  M.  is  the  armorial 
bearing  of  the  great  French  House  of  Rohan. 

MACLISE,  Daniel,  R.A.,  an  emincut  painter  of 
Scotch  extraction,  was  l>orn  at  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
January  25,  1811;  entered  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  in  1828,  atid  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  student  In  1833,  he  exhibited  his  first  picture 
at  the  British  Institution,  '  Mokanna  unveiling  his 
Features  to  Zelica;'  and  in  the  same  year,  *  AH- 
Hallow  Eve,'  and  '  A  Love  Adventure  of  Francis  L 
with  Diana  of  Poitiers,'  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Since  then,  among  his  jirincipal  works  may  be  men- 
tioned— '  Chivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  aud  the 
Peacock'  (1835) ;  '  Robin  Hood  and  Richard  Cuur- 
de-Lion.'  aud  'Merry  Christmas  iu  the  Baron's 
Hall'  (1838);  'The  Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth,'  and 
'Scene  from  Twelfth  Night*  (1840)  ;  ' The  Sleeping 
Beauty,'  and  '  Hunt  the  Slipper  at  Neighbour  Flam- 
borough's'  (1841) ;  'Play  Scene  in  Hamlet'  (1842) ; 
4  Sabrina  releases  the  Ladv  from  the  Enchanted 
Chair'  (1844);  'Ordeal  by  Touch'  (1846);  'Chivalry 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,'  and  his  design  of 
'  Shaksjtcare's  Seven  Ages'  (1848);  'The  Cross  of 
Green  Spectacles '  (1850) ;  'Caxton's  Printing-office' 
(1851) ;  and  'The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  with  the 
l*rincess  Eva'  (1S54).  For  some  years,  he  has  l^een 
eugaged  on  a  series  of  cartoons,  to  l>e  {tainted  in 
fresco  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, illustrative  of  the  glories  of  England  in 
war.  M.  is  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  original  artist 
His  imagination  is  extremely  rich,  his  power  of 
comtwsition  great,  and  his  colouring  fine. 

MACON  (ancient,  Matisro),  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  dei>artineiit  of  Saone-et  lxiire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saune,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  of  13  arches,  38  miles  north  of  Lyon.  On 
the  river-side  are  ranges  of  handsome  quays,  with 
two  commodious  harbours,  and  a  line  of  lino 
houses.  In  general,  however,  the  streets  are  crooked, 
narrow,  and  dirty.  It  contains  several  noteworthy 
churches,  and  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  almost  wholly 
destroyed  during  the  first  Revolution.  M.  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  excellent  wines 
grown  in  the  vicinity  (known  as  Macon),  as  well  as 
in  corn,  cattle,  &c. ;  leather,  blankets,  earthenware, 
clocks,  and  watches  are  manufactured.  Pop.  10,550. 
M.  has  some  Roman  antiquities,  among  which  are 
remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  aud  of  a  temple  of 
J  anu  s. 

MACON,  a  city  of  Georgia,  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  and  on  both 
•ides  of  the  river  Ocmulgee,  190  in  ilea  west- north- w  est 
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from  Savannah,  on  the  Central  Georgia  Railway. 
It  has  many  elegant  public  buildings,  among 
which  arc  a  court-house,  market,  nine  churches, 
•even  banks,  academy,  blind  asylum,  Wesleyan 
female  college,  &c  M.  has  six  news|in]>ers,  and 
carries  on  a  large  business.    Pop.  ( 180t>)  8*247. 

MACPHERSON,  James,  a  penon  who  has 
obtained  a  remarkable  notoriety  m  literature,  was 
born  in  1738,  at  Ruthven,  in  Inverness-shire.  After 
finishing  hi§  studies  at  King's  College,  Atierdcen, 
be  tievame  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  village, 
published  a  poem  entitled  Tfie  II iijhUimlrr  in  1758, 
contributed  about  the  same  time  verses  to  the  Scots 
Magazine,  and  in  the  following  year,  having  met  with 
the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle,  minister  of  Inveresk, 
and  John  Home,  the  author  of  Domjla.*,  he  shewed 
them  some  fragments  of  Gaelic  verse,  of  which  he 
also  gave  them  '  translations.'  These  '  translations ' 
(16  in  number)  appeared  in  1760,  and  were  so  much 
relished,  that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh 
raised  a  subscription  to  enable  M.  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  Highlands  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing more  of  the  same.  M.  was  very  zealous  and 
rmccessful  in  the  'discovery'  of  literary  treasures. 
Where  he  made  his  discoveries,  however,  no  man 
knows.  He  found  ancient  MSS.  in  regions  where  no 
one  before  had  suspected  their  existence,  and  where 
no  one  since  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
them.  The  result  was  the  appearance  at  London,  in 
1762,  of  the  so-called  '  Poems  of  Ossian,'  under  the 
title  of  Fingol,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Sir  }U»jk*  ;  and  in 
176.1,  of  Tnnora,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Eiyht  Rook*.  A 
storm  of  controversy  soon  arose  in  regard  to  their 
genuineness,  which  has  hardly  yet  subsided,  but  on 
the  w  hole,  we  may  safely  say  the  verdict  is  unfavour- 
able to  Macphcrson.  See  Ohsian,  Pof.Mjj  of.  These 
poems  were,  however,  the  making  of  him  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  He  was  apj»ointed  surveyor- general 
of  the  Kloridas  (in  1764)  with  a  salary  for  life, 
and  agent  to  the  Nal>ob  of  Arcot— a  very  lucrative 
office— in  1 770  I  entered  parliament  in  the  following 
year  as  member  for  Camvlford,  sat  for  ten  years, 
and  then  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Inverness-shire,  where  he  died  February 
17.  171*6.  His  body  was  brought  back  to  England, 
and  was  actually  interred  (at  his  own  request  and 
expense)  in  Westminster  Abbey.  M.  wrote  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  life  a  variety  of  historical  com- 
pilations, j-amphlets,  &c,  and " translated  Homers 
Jiiatl  into  prose 

MACQlTA'KIE,  a  river  of  East  Australia,  rises 
about  SO  miles  west  of  Sydney,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  and  has  a  north-west  course  of  280 
miles.  Its  waters  are  lost  in  marshes,  whence  issue 
tributaries  of  the  Darliug,  of  which  river  the  M. 
may  lie  said  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters. 

MACQt'ER,  Pierre  Joseph,  born  at  Paris  in 
1718,  of  a  family  originally  Scotch,  has  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  chemist  and  physician.  He  died 
15th  February  1784.  M.'s  principal  works  or* 
EUiwnU  tie  Chiinie  thtorujue  (Par.  1741) ;  Eb'menU 
de  Vhirnk  pratique  (Par.  1751) ;  and  a  Dictionnaire 
<U  Chimie  (Par.  1776).    See  Gases. 

MACREADY,  Wiu.iam  Charles,  an  English 
tragedian,  whose  father  was  the  manager  of  a  pro- 
vincial company,  was  bora  in  London,  3d  March 
1793,  educated  at  Rugby,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  as  Romeo  at  Birmingham  in  1 809.  For 
four  years  he  was  connected  with  his  father's  com- 
pany, ami  for  two  years  thereafter  he  sustained 
leading  j>arts  in  the  provinces.  In  September 
1816,  he  made  his  first  appearance  before  a  London 
audience,  and  gained  the  applause  of  Kean,  who 
was  one  of  his  auditors.  His  progress  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  drama  was  slow,  principally,  it  is 


understood,  from  professional  jealousies.  In  1819, 
he  made  a  hit  in  the  character  of  Richard  III., 
and  he  afterward*  adventured  on  other  of  Shaks- 
peare'B  characters  with  success.  In  1826.  he  made 
a  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  he  visited  Paris 
in  18*28.  He  became  lessee  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  1837,  and  relinquished  it  two  years 
thereafter.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane,  but  gave  it  up  after  encounter- 
ing considerable  j»ecuuiary  loss.  In  1849,  he  visited 
America  for  a  second  time,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  a  riot  which  took  place  in  the 
theatre  at  New  York,  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  Mr 
Forrest,  an  American  actor.    On  his  return  home, 

!  he  was  engaged  at  the  Hayuiarkct,  and  his  theatrical 
career  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  February  3, 

1  1851.  He  took  his  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  mouth.  Shortly  afterwords,  the 
Mac  ready  Banquet  was  celebrated,  attended  by  a 
host  of  friends  distinguished  in  literature  and  art, 

I  and  at  which  a  sounet,  composed  by  Mr  Tennyson 

!  —taking  a  grateful  farewell  of  the  great  actor — 
was  read. 

M.  was  a  fine  and  impressive  actor,  but  he  was 
more  indebted  for  hiB  success  to  art  than  to  nature. 
He  succeeded  best  in  the  graver  characters  of  the 
drama  He  inherited  more  of  the  stateliness  of 
Kemblc  than  the  fire  of  Kean. 

M'CRIE,  Dr  Thomas,  a  Scottish  divine  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire, 
November  177*2,  studied  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  ordained,  in  1795,  jwistor  of  an  Anti- 
Burgher  congregation  in  that  city.  Here  he  died, 
5th  August  1835.  M.'s  works  are  in  the  highest 
degree  valuable  to  the  student  of  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical history.  They  exhibit  a  vast  amount  of  minute 
yet  iuqiortant  research,  and  though  they  arc  essen- 
tially apologetic,  the  author  is  never  consciously 
unfair,  and  does  not  misstate  facts.  He  has,  how- 
ever, a  way  of  palliating  even  the  indefensible  acts  of 
the  Reformers,  and  a  zeal  for  Presbytcrianism,  that 
caused  the  impartial  Hallam  to  descrilie  his  spirit  as 
Prijtliufcrian  Ilild^trandum.  M.'s  best  known  works 
are  The  life  of  John  Knox  (Edin.  181*2),  and  The 
Life  o/Andretc  MrlviUe  (1819). 

MACRO'BIUS,  Ambhosiits  Aurelics  Theodo- 
81  ns,  a  Latin  grammarian  of  the  5th  century.  He 
appears  to  have  Wn  by  birth  a  Greek,  but  literally 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  life.  Two  of  his 
works  remain,  entitled  CommenUiritu  ex  Cicerone  in 
Somnium  SrijrionU,  and  Saiurn'tliontm  Conviriorum 
Liltri  Septan,  The  former  is  the  best  known,  and 
was  much  read  during  the  middle  ages ;  the  latter 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  contains  many 
valuable  historical,  mythological,  antiquarian,  and 
critical  olwervations.  Of  a  third  work,  De  Diferen- 
till  el  Societatilmt  Graei  Latininne  VerbL,  we  'tosses* 
only  extracts  made  by  one  Joannes- -thought  by 
Pithon  to  be  Joannes  Scotus  in  the  9th  century. 
It  lias  been  warmly  discussed— as  if  it  were  of 
consequence  to  mankind — whether  M.  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  pagan.  The  evidence  for  his  being  the 
former  is,  that  he  speaks  of  God  as  omnium 
fabricator  (the  maker  of  all  things),  which  must 
bo  reckoned  as  extremely  slender;  and  of  the 
latter,  his  great  admiration  for  the  piety  and  wisdom 
of  one  Pra-textatus,  a  heathen  priest,  and  his 
reverence  for  Greek  divinities.  The  etlitio  princeps 
of  M.  appeared  at  Venice  in  1472  ;  of  later  editions, 
the  best  is  that  of  Gronovius  (Leyden,  1670), 
reprinted  by  Zeunius  at  Leipzig  in  1774. 

MACTRA,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs, 
having  a  somewhat  triangular  shell,  broader  than 
long,  the  valves  equal ;  the  animal  with  the  siphons 
united  to  the  extremity,  and  a  large  compressed 
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foot.  They  are  sometimes  called  Trough  Shells. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  widely  distributed  ; 
they  burrow  in  the  sand  and  mud  of  sea  shores,  and 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  foot  enables  them 
also  to  move  with  activity,  after  the  manner  of 


cockles.  Some  of  the  species  have  shells  of  consi- 
derable beauty,  others  are  coarse.  Several  small 
species  are  very  abundant  on  the  British  shores, 
so  that  in  some  places  they  are  gathered  for  feed- 
ing pigs,  but  not  by  those  "who  have  much  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  bacon.  The  fossil  spocics 
are  few.  The  genua  M.  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Mactrul<r. 

MA'CULiE  is  the  term  given  by  Willan  and 
Bateman,  and  some  other  dermatologists,  to  one  of 
the  orders  of  skin-diseases.  The  affections  included 
in  the  term  macule  can,  however,  hardly  be  regarded 
as  diseases  ;  they  are  merely  discolorations  of  the 
skin,  resulting  from  some  change  in  the  production 
of  the  colouring  matter.  The  following  varieties  are 
recognised. 

1.  Lentigo.—  This  term  is  applied  to  those  small 
yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  irregularly  rounded 
spots  which  are  denominated  freckles,  and  which 
are  most  abundant  on  the  parts  chiefly  exposed  to 
the  light,  as  the  face,  hands,  kc  In  some  cases, 
these  s|K>ts  are  congenital,  while  in  other  cases  they 
seem  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  ; 
and  in  both  cases  they  chiefly  occur  to  persons  of 
fair  complexion  with  light  sandy  hair.  When 
patches  of  a  larger  size  than  that  of  ordinary  freckles 
are  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  affection 
receives  the  name  of  Ephelis.  Congenital  spots 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  applications  ;  but  those 
which  depend  on  exposure  may  be  treated  with 
soothing  lotions  or  liniments,  as  an  emulsion  of 
sweet  almonds,  or  a  mixture  of  lime-water  with 
almond  oiL 

2.  Piyinentary  Xatrrua.— This  is  a  congenital  dark 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  with  little  or  no  elevation 
of  the  surface,  and  often  covered  with  hair.  It 
usually  occurs  in  small  stmts,  but  sometimes  appears 
in  large  patches.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
should  not  be  interfered  with. 

3.  Albinism  or  Leucopathy.— This  affection  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  article  Albinos.  When 
congenital,  it  may  be  considered  irremediable,  but 

of  partial  albinism,  occurriug  after  birth,  may 
-i  be  relieved  by  local  J 


MADAGASCAR,  an  island  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  the  African  continent,  and  extending  over 
an  area  larger  than  the  British  Isles,  and  contain- 
ing a  ]mpulution  of  upwards  of  five  millions.  It  is 
in  lat  11°  57  —25°  38'  S.,  and  long,  about  43*— 51*  ; 
length,  1030  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  350  miles ; 
area  estimated  at  225,000  square  miles.  The  early 
history  of  this  interesting  island  is  involved  in  the 
deepest  mystery.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  generally 
considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  mainland,  and 
the  Phoenicians  are  probably  the  navigator,  to 


whom  its  discovery  is  due.  In  the  year  1774,  the 
Baron  Benyowsky,  a  Pole  by  birth,  formed  a  French 
settlement  at  Antongil  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  This  establishment,  partly  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  supineness  of  the 
French  government  at  home,  gradually  fell  into 
decay,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  nativea 
consmt  of  many  tribes,  of  which  the  Hovas  inhabit 
the  centre  and  northern  portion  of  the  island,  and 
arc  at  present  so  powerful  as  to  hold  in  subjection 
most  of  the  others.  The  features  of  this  section  of 
the  inhabitants  present  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  They  are  evi- 
dently of  different  extraction  to  the  other  and 
darker  tril>es,  whose  features  are  wholly  African. 
The  men  are  generally  well  made,  having  finely 
proportioned  limbs,  and  usually  present  a  high 
type  of  physiological  development  The  women 
are  well  formed  and  active,  but  by  no  means  so 
prepossessing  in  feature  as  the  other  sex.  The 
complexion  of  the  Hovas  is  a  ruddy  brown  or  tawny 
colour,  while  that  of  the  other  tribes  is  much  darker. 
Another  and  very  peculiar  distinction  is  the  long, 
straight  hair  of  the  former  as  compared  to  the  woolly 
growth  of  their  ncightaurs.  The  principal  article  of 
dress  in  use  among  the  Hovas  is  the  lamba,  a  gar- 
ment very  similar  to  the  Roman  toga,  and  made  of 
cotton  or  linen  materials. 

In  the  year  1816,  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  were  entered  into  between  the  British 
government  and  Radaina,  king  of  the  Hovas, 
who  had  gradually  extended  his  influence  over 
the  greater  part  of  Madagascar.  In  consider- 
ation of  his  promise  of  assistance  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  carried  on  in  the  Mozambique,  Eng- 
lish drill-sergeants  were  sent  to  him  to  discipline 
the  native  troops.  Missionaries  had  previously 
established  themselves,  and  by  their  aid  a  few 
English  mechanics  found  the  means  of  introducing 
useful  arts  among  the  inhabitants.  With  the 
ostensible  object  of  carrying  out  his  agreement, 
Radama  was  furnished  with  firearms  for  his  troops, 
which  he  quickly,  however,  made  use  of  in  the 
reduction  of  such  tribes  as  yet  remained  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  supremacy.  Upon  the  death  of  Radama, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Ranavala  Manjaka,  a  woman, 
whose  reign  was  marked  by  every  cruelty  possible 
to  be  practised  against  the  native  Christians.  She 
closed  the  missionary  schools,  banished  the  reli- 
gious instructors,  and  drove  the  suffering  converts 
to  the  shelter  of  the  fastnesses  of  the  country, 
where  they  were  either  hunted  down  and  put  to 
death,  or  lingered  in  misery,  to  bewail  their  lost 
relatives  and  companions.  One  of  the  nets  of  the 
new  queen  was  to  issue  an  order  which  banished 
Europeans  from  the  island,  which  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  trade  between  her  dominions  and  the 
neighbouring  British  colony  of  Mauritius.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  outrages  upon  British  subjects 
to  which  this  order  gave  rise,  Sir  William  Gomm 
sent  H.M.S.  Corncay  to  Tamatave  (1845),  the  usual 
trading-port  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  instructions 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  from  Bourbon  in 
the  endeavour  to  secure  a  satisfactory  issue  of  the 
dispute.  Failing  in  this,  resort  was  had  to  arms. 
A  detachment  of  French  ami  English  seamen  was 
landed  from  the  ships  under  cover  of  their  guns, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  the  fort.  Finding  the 
work,  however,  of  far  greater  strength  than  had 
been  supposed  possible,  the  allies  were  compelled 
to  retire  without  having  ftdly  accomplished  their 
purpose.  The  loss  in  this  affair  was  disastrous ;  it 
consisted  of  21  killed  and  54  wounded,  inclusive  of 
both  English  and  French.  On  receipt  of  the  news 
of  this  engagement  in  France,  an  expedition  was 
to  chastise  the  Malagash  for  the 
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bat  th*  complications  then  existing  in  the  situation 
<i  the  French  cabinet  prevented  its  accomplishment. 
In  1*52.  Queen  Ranavala  Manjaka  (lied,  and  her  son 
wu  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  Radama  II. 
This  prince,  of  a  weak  and  vacillating  character, 
it  !im  gave  promise  of  encouragement  to  the 
aafortuoate  native  Christians;  but  his  subsequent 
art*  were  marked  bv  a  favouritism  and  general 
ailiilmiaistration,  which,  in  1863,  procured  his 
destraetiun,  t>gether  with  his  ministry.  A  con- 
WfOCJ  being  formed  with  the  object  of  ovcrthrow- 
the  government  of  the  king,  he  was  strangled 
LiLii  |*l*ce,  his  queen  being  prevailed  on  to  accept 
;!*•  supreme  authority,  and  the  government  being 
a>»ii!ird  into  a  constitutional  form. 

M.  prose nta  some  remarkable  features  of  iutereat 
is  ite  natural  aspect.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
iu  tntire  length  by  a  mountain-range,  rising  in 
H*sf|]  of  its  summit*  to  10,000  or  12,000  feet 
-i  i»e;<;ht  and  sending  off  branches  toward  the 
ikons,  which,  however,  are  generally  low.  From 
rivers  flow  to  the  eastern  and 
Of  these  many  are  admirably 
*Uptcd  for  commerce,  and  one,  the  Retsibuka,  is 
licit  400  miles  in  length.  The  north-western  coast 
m  tLil'Uteil  with  bays  well  sheltered  from  the 
pftTiiling  winds,  and  affording  secure  anchorage  for 
ilu:>[i:n.'.  Tlie  country  is  covered  with  luxurious 
.  and  the  climate  is  agreeable  for  at  least 
i  during  the  year  ;  the  prevalence  of  low 
few.  however,  renders  it  very  undesirable  as  a 
rwuii-me  f<  >r  Europeans.  Throughout  the  island, 
an  abundant  supply  of  timber  would  be  obtainable, 
tiki  rua-ls  exist  by  which  to  convey  it  to  the  coast. 
Ts-  eiporto  of  M.  are  horned  cattle  and  a  small 
quvitity  nf  rice,  shipped  principally  to  Mauritius 
and  BdurU.n.  The  uuand  is  rich  in  iron,  but  the 
Jfts'at  means  of  working  it  are  very  deficient ; 
isd-wl.  in  abundant  is  the  supply,  that  the  natives 
n-idum  take  the  trouble  to  excavate  beyond  a  few 
fret  1\\c.  Malagash  are  excellent  smiths,  and  their 
though  rude,  are  capable  of  producing  most 
oi  implements  employed  by  them  in  husbandry, 
mi  Mich  mechanical  arte  as  are  practised.  At 
Mtsrtjt,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  is  in  palanquins, 
ton*  on  the  shoidders  of  men  ;  and  the  paths 
It  »hkh  this  simple  method  of  journeying  is 
p-rf'rmed  are  often  so  bad  as  to  cause  much  delay. 
lit  country  l»eing  covered,  for  the  most  itart,  with 
farert.  the  making  of  roads  would  l>e  a  work  of  many 
Jtm\  Mid  the  natives  know  too  well  the  importance 
<rf  keying  the  interior  of  their  lieautiful  island 
inacc<*siMe  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  to  hazard 
the  attempt  The  capital  and  seat  of  government 
a  Antananarivo  (the  '  (Tity  of  a  Thousand  Towns') 
(Q-  v.  i.  It  was  visited  in  1862  by  an  embassy  from 
the  Dnttfh  at  the  Mauritius,  and  there  are  now 
wiijal*  established  there.  Roth  the  flora  and  the 
flaw  ot  M.  are  pecuhar,  and  comprise  many  species, 
wi  even  many  genera  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
Evtn  af  the  quadrupeds,  many  are  peculiar  ;  and  in 
thu  department  of  zoology,  the  nuinlwr  and  variety 
«"  the  U,a  ur'uia  is  a  prominent  characteristic. 
Orbidao-oiu  plants  and  ferns  are  very  numerous 
and  Usiutiiul ;  ami  among  the  botanical  curiosities 
oi  M..  are  the  Traveller's  Tree  (Urania  *perit»a), 
aad  the  beautiful  Lattice-leaf  plant  (Ouvirandra 

MARDALO'NI.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
prince  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  14  miles  north - 
"wrth  -art  of  Naples.  Pop.  17,160.  It  stands  in 
a  hctly  irrigate  t  and  fertile  district,  and  enjoys 
*  salubrious  climate.     It  is  an  industrious 


-A  thriving  place,  with 
churvbes.    It  is  now 
Sipks  and  (..acta. 


and 

by  railway  with 


MADDER  (Ituhiu),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Rubutc*r,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
genus  Galium  or  Redstraw  (q.  v.),  and  differing 
from  it  chiefly  in  having  a  juicy  fruit  resembling 
two  small  berries  growing  together.  The  sjiecies 
are  found  in  the  tropical  and  warmer  temperate 
parts,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  are 
important  for  the  colouring  matter  of  their  roots. 
The  moBt  inqtortant  is  the  Common  M.  or  Dyer's 
M.  (R.  tincturum),  a  native  probably  of  the  south 
of  Eurofie  as  well  as  of  Asia  ;  and  now  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  most  European  countries,  and 
also  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  &c.  It  is  a  perennial, 
with  weak  stems  and  whorls  of  4 — 6  elliptic  or 
lanceolate  glossy  leaves,  the  stem  and  leaves  rough 
with  sharp  prickles ;  small  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
and  black  fruit— Munjeet  (q.  v.),  or  Indian  M 
Hi.  mxtnj'mta  or  cordifolia),  ranks  next  to  it  in 
importance. — The  roots  of  R.  pertyrina  and  R.  lucida 
are  also  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant  R. 
perrtfrina  is  found  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  is  called  Wild  Madder.  It  is  very  similar  to 
R.  linciorum.  The  roots  of  R.  rtlbun  and  R.  Chiienris 
are  used  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

There  is  no  material  of  greater  importance  to 
dyers  than  M  (R.  (iiiclorum),  not  only  from  the 
great  beauty  of  the  colours  obtainable  from  it, 
but  also  from  the  case  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
and  the  great  variety  of  its  applications.  Although 
the  M.  plant  thrives  best  in  warm  climates,  it 
may  be,  and  is  successfully  cultivated  in  northern 
districts.  The  Dutch  province  of  Zealand  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  large  cro|ts  of  M. 
produced  there  ;  and  untd  about  30  years  since, 
our  dyers  rarely  used  any  other  than  Dutch  M, 
which  was  always  sent  ground  and  jvacked  in  large 
casks  ;  but  with  the  improvements  in  dyeing,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  root*  grown  in  warmer  localities 
]K>Bsc«sed  not  only  much  superior  qualities,  but 
could  be  made  to  produce  other  and  more  beautiful 
shades  of  colour.  Resides  a  genial  temperature,  M. 
requires  a  rich,  deep  soil  and  careful  cultivation. 
It  is  usually  nro|»agated  by  cuttings  or  by  shoots 
from  the  stocks  of  "old  plants  ;  these  are  set  about 
a  foot  apart  ami  in  rows,  three  feet  from  each 
other ;  the  planting  takes  place  in  spring ;  and 
sometimes  the  roots  are  lifted  at  the  usual  harvest* 
time  for  madder  (October  or  November).  In  France 
and  Germany,  the  markets  are  supplied  with  one 
year  old  (called  by  the  Germans  rot-fir),  eighteen 
months  old,  ami  three  years  old,  which  is  the  best, 
and  called  by  the  Germans  trapp,  or  M.  par  need- 
Una:.  The  roots  are  carefully  raised  with  forks,  to 
prevent  breaking  them  as  much  as  jtossible ;  and 
after  the  soil  is  thoroughly  shaken  off,  they  are 
dried  in  stives,  and  afterwards  thrashed  with  a 
flail,  to  remove  the  loose  skins  and  any  remaining 
sod  stdl  adhering  ;  they  are  then  cut,  or  broken  in 
pieces,  and  packed  for  side,  or  they  are  sent  to  the 
mills  to  be  ground.  In  Turkey  and  Italy,  where 
the  solar  heat  is  great,  the  stove  iB  dispensed  with, 
the  roots  being  dried  in  the  sun.  The  more  the 
roots  are  freed  from  the  epidermis,  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  M. ;  hence,  liefore  it  is  ground  in 
France,  many  manufacturers  employ  mechanical 
means,  chiefly  sieves  worked  by  machinery,  which 
rub  off  and  sejiarate  the  soft,  dark-brown  skin 
which  covers  the  roots— this  process  is  called  rohage. 
One  year-old  roots  cannot  Ihj  profitably  dressed  in 
I  this  way,  and  are  therefore  ground  with  the  epi- 
dermis.  Much  of  the  inferior  Dutch  M.  is  also 
ground  without  dressing,  and  such  is  called  mutt  io 
trade.  The  grinding  is  effected  in  mills  with  vertical 
stones,  and  the  meal  is  passed  through  sieves  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  which  gives  rise  ' 
various  qualities  in  the  market    These  qualities 
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numerous,  and  have  special  marks  to  distinguish 
them,  well  known  to  merchants,  hut  arc  of  no 
general  interest.  The  M.  from  Turkey  and  from 
India  never  comes  to  us  ground,  the  roots  are 
merely  broken  tip  into  pieces  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  packed  in  hale*.  Very  small  quantities 
of  M.  <iccasionally  reach  iu  from  Russia;  it  is  the 
produce  of  the  government  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  is  said  by  our  dyers  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

As  might  be  exacted  of  a  substance  of  such 
vast  commercial  and  manufacturing  value,  M.  has 
undergone  the  most  elaborate  chemical  researches. 
Its  dyeing  quality  has  been  known  for  at  least 
two  thousand  yearn,  and  its  medicinal  qualities 
are  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Dioscoridea,  The 
former  writer,  referring  to  its  value  as  a  dyeing 
material,  says :  '  It  is  a  plant  little  known  except  to 
the  sordid  and  avaricious,  and  this  l>eeause  of  the 
large  profits  obtained  from  it,  owing  to  its  employ- 
ment  in  dyeing  wool  and  leather.'  He  further 
says  :  '  The  madder  of  Italy  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  efijteeially  that  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  where,  and  in  the  other  provinces,  it  is 
produced  in  great  abundance.'  The  M.  of  Ravenna 
was,  according  to  Dioacorides,  the  most  esteemed. 
Its  cultivation  in  Italy  has  never  lieen  discon- 
tinued ;  and  under  the  present  enlightened  govern- 
ment, it  lias  received  such  an  impetus  that  the 
exports  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  alone,  last 
year,  exceeded  in  value  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling. It  was  aliout  the  In-ginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  colouring  matter  of  M.  l>egan  to 
attract  very  especial  attention.  It  had  long  before 
been  noticed  that  cattle  which  used  the  green  parts 
of  the  plant  as  fodder  had  a  ml  colour  communi- 
cated to  their  Ixmcs,  which  was  only  removed  by 
discontinuing  this  kind  of  food  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  shewed  the  colouring  matter  to  be 
capable  of  isolation  ;  dyers  also  l>cgan  to  susj»ect 
that  the  colour  produced  was  a  combination  of  two 
— ono  red,  and  the  other  a  tawny  brown.  But 
Roubiquet,  a  French  chemist,  about  1820,  demon- 
strate) that  M.  contains  two  distinct  colours,  capable 
of  Itcing  isolated  and  used  separately ;  he  called 
them  Alizarine  and  Purpuriue  -  the  former,  he 
asserted,  gave  the  bright  red,  and  the  latter  the 
purple  red  colours.  Practically,  Ronbiquet's  state- 
ment may  be  held  to  be  correct ;  but  the  recent 
and  more  elalwrato  researches  of  Dr  Sehtinck,  of 
Manchester,  have  shewn  the  composition  of  M.  to 
be  very  complicated  indeed.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1801.  he  shewed  the  following 
chemieal  principles,  all  obtained  from  this  remark- 
able root:  1.  Rubianinc;  2.  Rubianic  Acid ;  3.  Rubi- 
anitc  of  Potash  ;  4.  Purpurine ;  5.  Chlorrubian  ; 
6.  Pthalic  Acid  ;  7.  Alizarine  ;  8.  Rubiadine  ;  9. 
Chlorrubiadine  ;  10.  Rubiatine  ;  11.  Rnbiacine  ; 
12.  Rubian  ;  13.  Verautuie  ;  14.  Perchlorrubian ; 
15.  Rubiugine  :  16.  Grape-sugar ;  and  17.  Succine. 

Dyers  employ  M.  for  giving  the  celebrated 
Turkey-red  to  cotton  goods,  and  for  this  puritose 
employ  means  for  developing  the  alizarine  ;  and  for 
purples,  lilacs,  and  pinks,  which  are  obtained  by 
means  of  tho  purpurine.  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Alexandria,  and  other  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  are  the  chief  seats  of  this  industry  ; 
and  the  annual  imports  of  M.  into  Britain  exceed 
20,000  tons,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling. 

M  ADDER-LAKE,  a  painter's  colour,  mado  from 
madder,  by  tailing  it  in  a  solution  of  alum,  then 
filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  sufficient  carbonate 
of  soda  to  cause  precipitation  of  the  alizarine  or 
red  colouring  matter  of  the  madder,  which  alone 


alum.    This  lake  is  used  either  as  an  od  or 

colour. 

MADEI'RA,  an  island  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
nearest  jioint  of  which  it  is  390  miles  distant,  in 
lat.  32*  43'  N..  long.  17'  W.    It  lies  280  miles  north 
of  Tencriffe,  in  the  Canaries,  and  620  mile*  south* 
west  of  Lislxm.    M.,  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
group,  f<>rni  a  province  of  Portugal,  with  an  area  of 
345  square  miles,  and  |iop.  (1858)  08,620,  of  whom 
300  are  English  residents,  and  about  the  same 
number  visitors,  chiefly  English.    It  has  l>een  com- 
pared, in  appearance,  to  the  island  of  Arran,  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  but  is  wilder  and  grander.  Its 
coasts  are  steep  and  precipitous,  rising  from  200 
to  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  comprising  few  bays 
or  landing- places,  and  deeply  cut  at  intervals  by 
narrow  gorges,  which  give  to  the  circumference  the 
appearance  of  having  been   crimped.     From  the 
shore,  the  land  rises  gradually  to  its  highest  point, 
the  Pico  Ruivo,  6050  feet ;  there  are  several  other 
peaks  upwards  of  4000  feet  high.    It  is  remarkable 
for  its  deep  valleys,  the  most  noted  l*-ing  that  of 
'Curral,'  which  from  brink  to  bottom  has  a  depth 
of  2060  feet     M.  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  slight 
earthquakes  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  island  abound  in  tropical 
lants,  as  the  date-palm,  plantain,  sweet  potato, 
iian  corn,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  pomegranate,  and 
tig.    The  fruits  and  grains  of  Europe  are  cultivated 
to  an  elevation  of  26(10  feet  at>ove  the  sea  level,  and 
extensive  tracts  on  the  lower  groumls  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  sugar-cane  ;  above 
these  are  found  tim1>er  (including  the  chestnut, 
whose  fruit  is  used  extensively  by  the  inhabitant* 
as  food),  fern,  grass,  and  heath,  and  the  scant 
herbage  of  alpine  regions.    M.  produces  SO  or  90 
plants  jKtuliar  to  itself,  but  the  tlorn  in  its  general 
characteristics    resembles    that  of  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    The  grape  disease 
has,  within  recent  years,  been  almost  universal,  and 
wine  has  not  been  made  in  such  quantity  as  for- 
merly.    M.  has  no  indigenous  mammalia,  but  the 
ordinary  domestic  animals,  together  with  rabbits, 
rats,  and  mice,  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese.   The  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  constancy. 
There  aro  only  10°  difference  between  the  temper- 
atures of  summer  and  winter,  the  thermometer 
in  Funchal  (the  capital  of  the  island)  shewing  an 
average  of  74"  in  summer,  and  of  64"  in  winter. 
At  the  coldest  season,  the  teni]terature  rarely  is  less 
than  60°,  while  in  summer  it  seldom  rises  above 
78' ;  but  sometimes  a  waft  of  the  U*t*,  or  east 
wind,  raises  it  to  00".    The  temperate  and  constant 
warmth  of  its  climate  has  made  it  a  favourite 
resort  for  invalids  affected  by  pulmonary  disease. 
Besides  the  English  church,  there  arc  other  places 
of  worship,  including  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  The 
educational  institutions  comprise  tho  Portuguese 
College  and  Lmcastcrian  ana  government  schools. 
Funchal  (q.  v.),  with  a  population  of  25.000,  is  the 
port  of  the  island.    In  1850,  408  vessels,  of  124,108 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  jiort.    The  imports  in 
1S59,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
manufactured  goods,  iron,  flour,  earthenware,  Indian 
corn,  rice,  sugar,  and  timlter,  amounted  to  ±'187.203 ; 
the  exports  for  the  same  year,  consisting  of  wine, 
sugar,  oranges,  lemons,  ami  wicker-work,  coal,  salt- 
beef,  and  hides,  amounted  to  £04,406.   The  quantity 
of  wine  exjiorted  in  1859  was  124. ISO  gallons,  value 
£67,048,  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  whole  value 
of  the  exports.     The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  M.  are  of  mixed  Portuguese, 


has   l>een  dissolved  by  the  boiling  solution  of  ]  Moorish,  and  Negro  descent;  they  are  of  vigorous 
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frame,  lively  and  industrious,  but  totally  uneducated,  should  have  committed  sundry  inaccuracies— the 
M.  was  formerly  covered  with  forests,  whence  its  remedy  against  which,  however,  is  really  always 
name -the  Spanish  word  madtru  signifying  timber,  afforded  by  himself  can  surprise  no  one  ;  but  when 
The  group  to  which  this  island  belongs,  sometimes  modern  Sanscrit  philology  affords  the  spectacle  of 
called  the  Northern  Canaries,  was  discovered  in  writers  haughtily  exaggerating  these  shortcomings, 
U16.  and  was  shortly  afterwards  colonised  by  the  and  combining  with  their  would-be  criticisms  the 
Port»i:ii«se.  Compare  White's  Madeira,  ita  Climate  pretence  of  establishing  the  true  sense  of  the  Vedas 
and  Scarry.  ■  without  the  assistance  of  Madhava,  a  mere  com- 

MADEIRA,  or  MADERA,  or  CAYARA,  an  l»rison  of  the  commentary  of  the  latter  with  what 
important  river  of  Brazil,  South  America,  and  an  tnw  Eur°|>ean  public  is  called  upon  to  accept  as  ita 
affluent  of  the  Amazon,  lias  its  origin  in  the  con-  «ul*titute,  adds  a  new  testimony  to  the  vast  supe- 
fluemv  <  f  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  n°rity  of  the  Hindu  scholar  over  his  European 

antagonists.  See  Viuja.  Some  of  Madhava' s  works 
seem  to  have  been  lost. 

MADHU'CA.    See  Bassia. 


Bcni.  Mauiorc,  Madalena,  and  Stauez,  in  lat.  alwut 
KT  S.  It  has  a  north-east  course  of  700  miles, 
for  the  hist  500  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable, 
the  remaining  200  being  olwtructed  by  numerous 
cataracts :  and  it  falls  iuto  the  Amazon  in  lat. 
T  25  S.,  lung.  59°  45'  W.  Including  the  Mamore, 
the  entire  length  is  about  1500  miles. 


M  A'DIA  (Madid),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
onler  Compo*ita,  sub-order  Con/moi/cnr,  having 
seeds  without  pappus,  the  outer  ones  situated 
between  the  leaves  of  the  involucre,  the  flowers 


MADEAVA  is  an  apiiellation  of  tho  Hindu  god  yellow,  the  exterior  ones  rather  shortly  ligulate, 
Viahn  u  (ri.  v.),  one  by  winch  he  is  very  frequently  those  of  the  disk  tubular.    The  plants  of  this 
designated  in  Hindu  mythology  aud  in  Sanscrit  aro  annual,  of  upright  habit,  rough  with  glai 


poetry. 

MADHAVACHARYA  (i.e.,  Mddham,  the 
A  chary  a,  or  spiritual  teacher)  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Hindu  scholars  and  divines  that  graced  the  medi- 
eval lit  rature  of  India.     He   is  famed  for  his 


nus 

. .  andular 

hairs,  and  very  viscid;  they  arc  important  on 
account  of  the  utility  of  the  seeds  as  a  Source  of 
vegetable  oiL  M.  tativa,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  there 
called 


nameivs  and  important  works  relating  to  the 


Madi  or  Melosa,  and  is  generally  cultivated 
as  an  oil-plant  It  is  3—5  feet  hi-h,"  has  ovato- 
lanceolate,  entire  leaves ;  the  flowers  terminal,  and 

Vedk.  phU^phieal,  legal,  and  grammatical  writings  J™"**?  uJ>°a  th*.  lea#  Ranches.     It  has  been 

i  t _ .  i  -  .  .  ^- known  in  kurofie  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c, 
but  first  Ixgan  to  be  cultivated  in  fields  as  an  oil- 
plant in  1839.  The  results  of  exj>eriment*  in  ita 
cultivation  have  not,  however,  in  most  cases  l>een 
so  favourable  as  was  exacted ;  yet  it  deserves 
attention,  as  it  is  oidy  annual,  docs  not  Buffer  from 
frost,  does  not  demand  a  very  good  soil,  and  pro- 
duces an  excellent  oil.  Madia  oil  is  richer  than 
poppy  oil,  almost  entirely  inodorous,  of  a  bland, 
agreeable  taste,  and  very  suitable  for  oiling  machines, 
as  it  does  not  freeze  even  at  a  cold  of  W  F.  The 
oil  cake  is  a  good  food  for  cattle.  The  straw  and 
chaff  have  poisonous  properties.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  disadvantage  that  the  flowers  ripen  gradually 
in  succession,  so  that  the  lirst  are  already  falleu  off, 
when  the  last  are  not  yet  ripe.  The  cultivation  of 
Madia  aativa  has  not  Vet  been  attempted  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  Britain.  —  Another  sjieciea, 
M.  elfijaas,  is  cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 

MADISON,  James,  American  statesman,  and 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  Ijoni  at 
King  George,  Virginia,  March  16.  1751.    His  father, 
James  Madison  of  Orange,  was  of  English  ancestry, 
principal  are  his  gnat   He  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1771,  and 
Yajnr-,  and  Sama-veda  studied  law.    In  1776,  he  was  a  member  of  the 

Virginia  Convention,  ami  though  fcio  modest  for 
an  orator,  his  life  from  this  time  was  devoted  to 
politics,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
accomplished,  and  respected  of  American  states- 
men. He  was  elected  to  the  Federal  congress 
in  1779  ;  in  1784  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
which  he  supported  the  measures  of  Mr  Jefferson 
in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  placing  all  religious 
denominations  on  an  equality  of  freedom  without 
state  sup|>ort.  As  a  member  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  whieh  framed  the  Federal  (-'institution,  Mr 
Madison  acted  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  with 
them  wrote  tho  FtderaiiM.  He  did  as  much  as 
any  man,  perhaps,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  but  opposed  the  financial  policy  of 
Hamilton,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Republican 
or  Jeffersonian  party.  He  declined  the  mission  to 
France,  and  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  but 
in  1792  became  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party 


of  the  ancient  Hindus,  and  also  for  his  )>olitical 
connection  with  the  history  of  some  renowned 
kings  of  the  Deccan.  His  learning  and  wisdom 
were  *>  eminent,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
received  them  from  the  goddess  Bhuvanes'warl, 
the  contort  of  S'iva,  who,  gratiiicd  by  his  incessant 
titration*,  became  manifest  to  him  in  a  human 
ahape,  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  extraordinary 
knowled-e,  and  changed  his  name  to  Vidyaran'ya 
(the  Forest  of  learning),  a  title  by  which  he  is 
sometimes  designated  in  Hindu  writings.  All  the 
traditions  about  M.,  however  <Uffering  from  one 
another,  agree  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  Vijay- 
anagara  to  Madhava.  His  birthplace  is  said  to 
have  betti  Pain  pa,  a  village  situates!  on  the  bank 
of  tli«  river  Tungabhadrd ;  and  as  all  the  accounts 
of  his  life  tulmit  his  having  been  the  priuie-ministcr 
of  Sangacia,  the  son  of  Kanqia,  whose  reign  at 
Vijayanagara  commenced  aliotit  1336,  and  to  have 
filled  th<_-  same  post  under  King  Bukka  I.,  who 
succeeded  Harihara  I.  about  1361.  and  as  he  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  the  date  of  his  birth  coincides 
probably  with  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centnry. 
Amongst  liU  works,  the 
commtntaries  on  the  Rig- 

(tee  Veda)  ;  an  cx]>osition  of  the  Mlm&nsu  phil- 
osophy ;  a  summary  account  of  tifteen  religious  and 
phiWiphit  al  systems  of  Indian  sjieculation  ;  some 
treatises  on  tho  Vedftnta  philosophy  ;  another  on 
salvation;  a  history  of  S'ankarn's  (q.  v.)  ]>olemics 
against  multifarious  misbelievers  and  heretics  ;  a 
commentary  on  Porfts ara's  code  of  law;  a  work 
on  determining  time,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
observation  of  religious  acts  ;  and  a  grammatical 
commentary  on  Sanscrit  radicals  and  their  deriv- 
ative*. The  chief  performance  of  Madhava  is 
doubtless  the  series  of  his  great  commentaries 
the  Vedaa,  for  without  them  no  conscientious 
could  attempt  to  penetrate  the  sense  of 
those  ancient  Hindu  works.  In  these  commentaries, 
Midhava  labours  to  account  for  the  grammatical 
properties  of  Vedic  words  and  forms,  records  their 
traditional  sense,  and  explains  the  drift  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  legends,  and  rites.  That  in  an  undertaking 
almost  unparalleled,  in  the  literary  histoi 
nation,  for  its  maguitu 


leled,  in  the  literary  history  of  any  in  congress,  aud  wrote  the  Kentucky  K evolutions 
magnitude  and  difficulty,  Madhava  ,  of  1798,  which  contain  the  basis  of  the  state-rights 
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doetriucs.  Virginia,  in  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, declared  her  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
confederation,  and  at  this  early  period  established 
two  ntfite  arsenals  and  nia<le  other  preparations 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a  centralising  power. 
Ill  ISO  I,  Mr  Jefferson  having  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Madison  was  made  Secretary  of  State, 
which  post  he  lield  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration.  In  1809,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent The  EiirojKan  wars  of  that  period,  with  their 
blockades  and  orders  in  council,  were  destructive 
of  American  commerce.  The  claim  of  the  English 
government  to  impress  seamen  from  American 
vessels  was  violently  resisted.  Mr  Madison  vainly 
endeavoured  to  avoid  a  war  with  England,  which 
was  declared  in  1812,  and  continued  for  two  years, 
at  a  cost  of  30,000  lives  and  100.000,000  dollars, 
lie  was  one  of  the  four  presidents  elected  for  a 
second  term,  during  which  ho  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank  as  a  financial  necessity 
—  a  measure  he  had  opposed  and  vetoed.  In  1817, 
he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Montpelier,  Virginia, 
where  he  continued  to  serve  his  country  as  a  rector 
of  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  a  promoter  of 
agriculture  and  public  improvements.  Without 
being  a  brilliant  man,  he  was  a  statesman  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  purity  of  character.  He  died  at 
Montpclk-r.  January  28,  1836. 

MA  DISON,  a  city  of  Indiana,  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  Ohio  River,  founded  in  1808.  lies 
100  miles  west-south-west  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  with  a  background 
of  hills  ;  has  a  court-house,  2  markets,  3  hanks, 
18  churches,  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  factories, 
several  flouring  mills,  large  |  wrk  -  pack  i  mi  establish- 
ments, and  a  flourishing  trade.    Top.  (18(30)  8133. 

MADISON,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States  of  America,  founded  in  1836,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  isthmus  between  two  lakes,  80  miles 
west  of  Ijike  Michigan,  and  the  same  distance  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  contains  the  state 
capitol,  university  f founded  in  1851),  lunatic  asylum, 
historical  society,  five  hanks,  two  daily,  and  seven 
weekly  papers,  two  of  the  latter  being  in  the  Nor- 
wegian language.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and 
salubrious  country,  and  has  a  large  trade.  Pop.  in 
1850,  1525;  in  1800,  6611. 

M  ADOC,  son  of  Owen  Qwynnedd,  a  Welsh  prince, 
is  Iwdievcd  by  his  countrymen  to  have  discovered 
America  about  300  years  before  Columbus.  Com- 
pelled, it  is  said,  by  civil  strife  to  abandon  his 
native  land,  he  sailed  westward  in  1 170  with  a  small 
fleet,  and  after  a  voyage  of  several  weeks,  reached  a 
country  whose  productions  and  inhabitants  were 
quite  unlike  those  of  Europe.  Here  he  lived  for  a 
long  time ;  then  returning  to  Wales,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  new  land  that  he  had  discovered, 
equipptnl  auother  fleet,  set  sail  attain,  aud  was  never 
more  heard  of.  The  story  of  M.  will  l>e  found  in 
the  // intone  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales,  a  part  of 
the  famous  Ylund  of  JJrytaine,  tcrittm  in  (he  Jlryl'uih 
Language  abui*  200  years  fxist  by  Caradoc  ;  IranMaled 
into  Eiujlinh  by  //.  Ll»ytl,  gent. ;  corrected,  augmented, 
and  continued  by  David  Powell  (London.  1584).  See 
also  Owen's  ilriti*h  Jlnnains  (1777).  There  is  con- 
siderable reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of 
this  Welsh  tradition ;  aud  even  if  true,  the  North- 
men have  a  prior  claim  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
for  it  is  lteyond  doubt  that  Greenland  and  the 
New  England  States  were  viaited,  if  not  colonised, 
by  Icelanders  or  Norwegians  at  a  much  earlier 
periiKl.  S. >utlu" y  has  chosen  the  story  of  M.  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  so-called  'epics.' 

M  ADO'NN  A,  an  Italian  word  signifying  My  Lady, 
and  specially  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    It  has 


now  become  common  in  other  languages,  particularly 
iu  reference  to  works  of  art  The  earliest  Christiai 
art,  however,  did  not  attempt  any  representation  o 
the  mother  of  Christ;  such  representations  firs 
make  their  appearance  after  the  nth  c,  when  th< 
Virgin  was  declared  to  be  the  '  Mother  of  Gtxl. 
The  face  of  the  mother  is  generally  full,  oval,  and  o 
a  mild  expression  ;  a  veil  adorns  the  hair.  At  first 
the  lineaments  of  the  Virgin's  countenance  wen 
copied  from  the  older  pictures  of  Christ,  according 
to  the  tradition  which  declared  that  the  Savioiu 
resembled  his  mother.  A  chronological  arrange  mem 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  would  exhibit  in  i 
remarkable  manner  the  development  of  tin-  lloiiiai 
Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject.  The  Madonn; 
has  Wen  a  priuciital  subject  of  the  pencils  of  tin 
great  masters.  The  grandest  success  has  1**1 
achieved  by  Raphael,  in  whose  pictures  of  tb. 
Madonna  there  prevails  uow  the  loving  mother 
now  the  ideal  of  feminino  beauty,  until  in  tha" 
of  St  Sixtus  he  reaches  the  most  glorious  rcprest'ii 
tation  of  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven.'  Among  symbolb 
representations  may  be  mentioued  Mary  with  thi 
white  mantle,  L  e.,  the  mantle  of  love  under  wbicl 
she  receives  the  faithful ;  and  the  Virgin  w  itl 
the  half-moon  or  with  the  glolm  under  her  feet 
according  to  the  meaniug  nut  upon  the  twelftl 
chapter  of  Revelation.  The  Virgin  was  nevei 
represented  without  the  Child  until  comparativelj 
recent  times.  For  further  information,  the  rcadei 
should  consult  Mrs  Jameson's  delightful  work 
Leymd*  of  the  Madonna  (Lond.  1852). 

MADOQUA  (Antilope  Stdtiana,  or  XfntraffH. 
Saltianus),  a  sjiecies  of  antelope,  abundant  in  Abys 
sinia  ;  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the  very  sinallest 
of  horned  animals,  being  scarcely  the  size  "of  a  hare. 
Its  legs  are  long  and  slender ;  its  tail  very  short 
its  horns  short  and  conical,  the  males  alone  bavin t 
horns;  the  general  colour  is  gray,  the  fore- parts 
reddish. 

MADRA'S,  one  of  the  three  presidencies  of  the 
Indian  empire,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  It  may  In 
considered  as  consisting  of  the  following  five  divi- 
sions :  1.  The  north  division,  comprising  the  pro- 
vinces of  (Janjam,  Vishukpatnuam,  RajYituahcndri. 
and  Machli[tatanam  ;  2.  The  central  division,  includ- 
ing Ountur,  Ncllur,  Chengalpatt  North  Arkat,  aud 
South  Arkat  ;  3.  The  south  division,  including 
Salem.  Koimbatur,  Trichinapalli,  Tan j (ir,  Madura, 
Tinnevelli,  and  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Trav- 
ancur;  4.  The  Maisur  (Mysore)  division,  including 
Maisur,  Malal*ar,  and  Kauara;  5.  The  ceded  districts. 
Kadaiia,  hVlluri,  and  Karnul.  Besides  these,  Nagpiu 
and  the  Nizam's  territory  arc  under  the  government 
of  Madras.  Area,  including  the  Nizam's  territory 
and  Nagpur,  355,846  square* mile*.  Pop.  43,538.265. 
The  physical  features,  industry,  4c,  are  given  uudet 
the  several  districts. 

MADRAS  (called  by  the  natives  (hennapat- 
anam,  'the  city  of  Chennapj>a.'  an  Indian  prince), 
a  maritime  city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the 
presidency  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  in  lat.  13°  5  N.  No  commercial  centre 
of  equal  size  and  importance  is  so  unfortunate 
in  its  site.  The  roadstead  is  open  to  every  wind, 
except  that  from  the  west,  and  in  tho  case  of  a 
smlden  gale,  vessels  are  obliged  to  run  for  the 
open  sea.  The  city  is  not  built  on  a  navigable 
river  ;  the  Boil  of  the  vicinity  is  but  moderately 
productive ;  and  during  the  hot  mouths,  the  ther- 
mometer, even  in  a  well  ap|»inted  room,  rises  to  96°. 
In  calm  weather,  the  surf  breaks  300  feet  from 
the  shore,  and  its  wave  is  3  feet  in  height ;  during 
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a  storm,  it  breaks  1000  feet  from  shore,  with  a 
wave  14  feet  high,  and  at  such  a  time  any  attempt 
to  land,  even  in  the  l>oata  of  the  natives  built  for 
this  purpose,  is  most  dangerous.  The  se-isons  are 
distinctively  marked  by  the  monsoons,  the  north- 
east lasting  from  Octolwr  to  February,  anil  the 
south-west  from  May  to  October.  The  force  of  the 
Utter,  however,  is  so  much  broken  by  the  Ghats  that 
it-  influence  is  hardly  felt  During  the  hot  months, 
the  climate  of  M.  is  pleasantly  modified  by  a  sea- 
breeze,  called  by  the  residents  '  the  doctor,'  which 
sets  in  at  noon,  anil  Lasts  till  night.  The  city,  with 
its  suburbs,  which  arc  nine  in  number,  extentls  along 
the  coast  for  9  miles,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of 
$\  miles.  On  the  coast,  and  midway  between  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  the  city,  is  Fort  St 
George,  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  usually  by 
a  regiment  of  European  trgojm  and  two  companies 
of  artillery  ;  there  are  also,  however,  three  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry  generally  stationed  here. 
Within  the  fort  are  comprised  the  council-house 
uxl  a  number  of  civil  and  militarv  offices.  The  dis- 
trict of  Black  Town,  north  from  the  fort,  lies  low,  in 
places  being  only  6  inches  nliove  sea-level  at 
tides.  It  is  defended,  like  the  fort,  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  by  a  strong  stone  bulwark. 
In  Black  Town  are  the  Seven  Wells,  the  water  of 
which,  filtered  through  a  bed  of  line  sand,  is  exceed- 
ingly pure  and  wholesome.  The  principal  buildings 
and  institutions  are  Government  House,  a  handsome 
edifice,  though  much  inferior  to  the  similar  «"Stab- 
liahments  in  Calcutta,  ami  even  in  Bombay  ;  the 
Light  house,  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  128  feet  above 
•ea-level.  and  having  a  light,  said  to  Ihj  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  world  ;  the  Scotch  Church  of 
St  Andrew,  founded  in  1818,  a  stately  and  beauti- 
ful editiee ;  the  University,  with  three  European 
professors,  and  numerous  teachers,  both  European 
and  native,  and  containing  a  valuable  museum  and 
a  library;  St  George's  Cathedral,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity  may 
be  obtained,  and  containing  several  monuments  i 
by  Chaiitrey  (including  one  of  Bishop  Heber),  and  ' 
some  figures  by  Flaxman.  There  are  also  military 
male  and  female  orphan  asylums,  a  medical  school, 
a  branch  of  the  Iioyal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Madras 
Polytechnic  Institution,  the  Government  Oliserva- 
tory.  a  mint,  eight  established  Episcopal  churches 
numerous  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  the 
Madras  Club,  to  which  members  of  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  clubs  arc  admitted  as  honorary  members. 
Madras  stucco,  or  chmutm,  is  largely  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  public  buddings.  When  laid  upon 
Walla,  pillars,  Ac.,  dried  and  jiolished,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  Parian  marble. 

Die  lirst  British  settlement  on  this  coast  was  at 
Amagon,  60  miles  north  of  M.  ;  but  the  seat  of 
the  present  fort  being  granted  by  a  native  prince  in 
1639.  a  removal  took  place,  ami  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  city  was  at  once  formed.  M.  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  government  of  the  presidency, 
including  the  governor,  the  metnben  of  oonoeu, 
*c.  and  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
table  of  the  European  is  supplied  from  the  well- 
stoked  markets  with  beef,  mutton,  veal,  kid,  fowls, 
turkeys,  geese,  fish,  &c,  and  with  the  familiar 
potato,  turnip,  carrot,  cabbage,  Ac.,  combined  with 
the  mangoes,  plantains,  pine-apples,  guavas,  Ac, 
of  the  country.  Pop.  720,000,  1600  of  whom  are 
Ettropr-an,  and  the  great  Is  sly  of  the  remainder 
Hindus.  Nine  newspapers  arc  published  here. 
In  1857.  6241  vessels,  of  652,146  tons,  besides  1438 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  4803  nativo  craft,  entered 
to-  ;»rt.  Imports,  valued  at  40,563,826  rupees 
(0.76X605  nearly) ;  exports  at  40,060,656  rupees 
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MA'DREPORE  (Madrrpora),a  genus  of  zoophytes 
(Antfiozoti),  the  type  of  a  family,  Mtutftptndee,  in 
which  the  |>olypes  have  twelve  short  tentacles,  and 
the  polypidom  is  stony.  The  name,  however,  is 
often  more  extended  in  signification,  and  popularly 
is  not  clearly  distin- 
guished from  Coral. 
The  jMjlypidom  is 
sometimes  arliorescent 
and  branched,  some- 
times spread  out  in  a 
leaf-like  form.  The 
cells  in  the  true  madre- 
pores are  isolated  and 
lamellatcd,  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the 
polypidom  like  little 
stars.  The  variety 
of  forms  among  the 
inadrejHires  ia  very 
great,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful  They 
are  all  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Astntas  are  generally  in  large  convex 
masses,  the  surface  hollowed  with  crowded  stars. 
They  increase  with  great  rapidity,  as  do  some  of 
the  other  madrepores,  and  are  often  found  in  huge 
masses,  composing  some  of  the  most  recently  formed 
rocks. 

MADRI'D,  the  capital  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  New  Castile  (see 
Castile),  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  country, 
ou  the  left  I.  w.k  of  the  Manzanarca,  a  small  stream 
whose  waters  join  those  of  the  Jamara,  an  affluent 
of  the  Tagus.  It  is  built  on  a  hilly,  barren,  and 
ill-watered  plateau,  2060  feet  al>ove  sea-level,  offer- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  no  protection  against  the 
bitter  north  winds  from  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Guadurrama  Mountains,  and  on  the  other,  open  to 
the  Sulann,  the  south-eastern  wind,  which,  aided  by 
a  glaring  sun,  often  raises  the  temperature  to  90"  and 
even  to  105*  in  the  shade.  In  winter,  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  falls  to  18a.  Summer,  however,  is 
the  most  trying  period.  During  this  season,  the 
sunny  and  shady  sides  of  the  same  street  may 
differ  20*  in  temjierature.  Not  without  justice  has 
the  climate  of  M.  been  proverbially  described  as 
trt*  mrm*  tit  inrierno  y  nuety.  d?l  itijirrno  (three 
months  of  winter  and  nine  months  of  hell).  The  rate 
of  mortality  is  1  in  30  to  34.  The  city  is  circular 
in  shape,  and  is  surrounded  by  low  walls  pierced 
by  16  gates.  Besides  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  it 
contains  32  churches,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of 
s|Hscial  mention  ;  18  uunneries  (44  monasteries  were 
suppressed  in  1836),  17  hospitals,  14  barracks,  94 
elementary  schools  (besides  several  academics),  1 
university,  8  theatres,  25  daily  newsjwijiers,  and 
numerous  literary  and  artistic  institutions.  The 
number  of  palaces  is  great  The  principal  architec- 
tural feature  is  the  Royal  Palace  (Palacio  Heal),  a 
splendid  edifice,  built  of  granite,  and  of  a  stone 
resembling  white  marble.  It  is  a  square  470  feet 
in  length  on  each  side,  and  100  feet  in  height,  and 
encloses  a  court  240  feet  square.  There  are  two 
libraries,  the  pubbc  and  the  private  royal  libraries  : 
the  former,  containing  200,000  vols.,  is  well  kept 
and  tended ;  the  latter,  with  100,000  vols.,  is 
rapidly  i  dling  to  decay.  The  roval  armoury  ia  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world;  the  Toledo  blades,  the 
artistic  armour,  and  shields  from  Augsburg  and 
Milan,  are  superb.  The  armoury  contains  relics  of 
the  greatest  Spanish  epochs,  and  furnishes  in  itself 
a  realisation  of  Spanish  history.  The  Mu*ta,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  picture-galleries  ia^  tho 
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worM,  besides  specimens  of  many  other  famous 
painters,  contains  10  of  Claude,  22  of  Van  Dyck.  10 
of  Guido,  46  of  Murillo,  21  of  N.  Pousain,  10  of 
Raphael,  62  of  Rubens,  52  of  Teniers,  4.'l  of  Titian, 
27  of  Tintoretto,  62  of  Velasquez,  24  of  Paul 
Veronese,  an<l  10  of  Wouvermans.  Of  all  these 
pictures,  the  mi>st  wonderful  are  those  by  Velas- 
quez, whose  finest  work  is  here,  and  who,  indeed, 
can   here   only  lie  studied   to  advantage.  The 

Cera!  aspect  "of  M.  is  tliat  of  a  new  city,  with  fine 
ises,  (streets,  and  squares.  In  the  squares  are 
numerous  statues — as  that  of  Philip  IV.  (in  the 
Plaza  tie  Orient*),  a  splendid  equestrian  work,  19 
feet  in  height,  and  weighing  180  cwt ;  the  statue 
of  Cervantes,  &c  In  and  around  the  city,  also, 
are  numerous  public  walks.  The  manufactures  of 
the  city  arc  unimportant  The  artisans  and  trades- 
men are  supported  by  the  court,  the  nobility,  the 
official*,  and  the  innumerable  body  of  place-hunters. 
Pop.  475,785. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  M.  ocenrs  under 
Raroiro  II.,  king  of  Leon,  who  took  this  city  in 
932.  In  1083,  when  M.,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Majerit,  w  as  captured  by  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  it 
was  merely  a  Moorish  fortified  outjiost  of  Toledo. 
It  rose  into  some  imjiortancc  in  the  beginning 
of  the  lfith  e.,  when  Charles  I.  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.)  removed  his  court  hither.  In 
1560,  it  was  declared  the  only  court  by  l'hilip  II. 
A  number  of  memorable  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded in  M.,  and  bear  its  name,  particularly  that 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  in 
1526  ;  that  )>etween  Spain  and  Venice  in  1017  ; 
and  that  between  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1800.  In 
the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  it  favoured  the 
French  party ;  and  in  the  war  of  freedom  against 
France,  it  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  risiug  by 
an  insurrection  against  Murat  on  2d  May  1808,  in 
which  15<H>  of  the  citizens  of  M.  lost  their  lives. 
From  1809  till  1812,  it  was  held  by  the  French  ; 
but  in  the  hitter  year,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
entered  it,  and  replaced  it  in  the  hands  of  its  legi- 
timate ruler*.  In  the  more  recent  contests  between 
the  Carlists  and  Christimw.  the  Spanish  capital  has 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

MA'DHIGAL,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology, 
denotes  a  short  lyrical  ]Htem,  adapted  to  the  quaint 
and  terse  expression  of  some  pleasant  thought,  gene- 
rally on  the  subject  of  love.  The  proper  madrigal 
consists  of  three  verses  or  Btrophes,  generally  bound 
together  l>y  rhymes ;  but  this  form  is  not  always 
adhered  to,  and  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
little  love-poems  of  any  form.  Amuui:  the  Italians, 
the  beat  writers  of  madrigals  nre  Petrarch  and 
Tasso ;  among  the  French,  Montretiil,  Lainez,  and 
Moncrif :  among  the  Germans,  Zieglcr  (the  earliest), 
Voss,  Manso,  Goethe,  and  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  and 
among  the  English,  the  poets  of  the  Elizaliethau 
and  Caroline  ages,  several  of  whom,  such  as  Ixxlge, 
Withers,  drew,  and  Suckling,  have  written  verses, 
sometimes  called  madrigals,  sometimes  songs,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  which  liave  never  been 
matched. — The  name  madrigal  is  also  applied  to 
pieces  of  vocal  music  of  a  eorre»|K>nding  character. 
The  musical  madrigal,  which  originally  was  a  simple 
song  sung  in  a  rich  artistic  style,  but  afterwards 
with  an  instrumental  accompaniment  (geuerally  the 
organ),  is  l>elieved  to  have  originated  with  the 
Flemings,  and  dates  from  tho  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  It  went  out  of  fashion  alioiit  the  beginning 
of  the  ISth  c,  but  the  later  glee  may  lie  regarded 
as  a  similar  composition.  The  English  madrigaliats 
are  esiietially  famous.  Neither  Italy  nor  the 
Netherlands  has  produced  greater  names  than 
Morley,  Wilbve.  Bennett,  Ward,  Orlando  Gibbons, 
Dowland,  and  Ford. 


MADU  RA,  an  island,  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  the  north-east  of  Java,  about  90  miles 
,  long   and  24  broad.     In  1850,  the  |>opulation 
'  amounted  to  325,000,  of  whom  6500  Mere  Chinese, 
10,000  Malays,  and  many  other  foreigners.  From 
a  later  ceusus  (1858),  it  appears  that  the  jmpu- 
I  lation  has  increased  to  509,829  souls.    The  natives 
,  of  M.  are  active,  houest,  brave,  and  industrious. 
They  are  mostly  Mohammedan,  though  the  remains 
of  Hindu  temples  still  bear  testimony  to  the  pre- 
valence of  that  faith  in  former  times.    The  rivers 
are  small,  and  the  hills  never  attain  to  a  great 
I  height,  Padjoedan,  the   highest,  being  1304  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

M.  is  a  colonial  possession  of  the  Netherlands, 
belongs  to  the  residency  of  Socrabaya,  and  ia 
divided  into  three  kingdoms,  governed  by  native 
princes,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  Dutch 
assistant-residents.  The  products  of  the  island, 
which  are  included  in  the  trade-returns  of  Java 
(q.  v.),  arc  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
edible  birds'  nests,  Ac. ;  but  owing  to  the  extortions 
of  the  princes,  agriculture  is  not  flourishing.  In. 
1858,  the  od  exerted  had  a  value  of  £21,500  ster- 
ling, from  40,000  froit-liearing  trees.  The  stock 
amounted  to  2291  buffaloes,  34,354  head  of  horned 
cattle,  aud  17,276  horses. 

MADURA,  a  maritime  district  in  the  south  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  is 
Ixrunded  on  the  E.  by  the  strait  which  separates 
Hindustan  from  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  has  an 
area  of  aiwmt  10,700  square  miles,  ami  a  population 
of  1,750,000.  Eastward  from  the  shore,  runs  a 
narrow  ridge  of  sand  and  rocks,  mostly  dry,  and 

I  which  almost  connects  Ceylon  with  the  continent. 
Cotton  is  the  chief  commercial  crop  ;  and  sugar- 

!  cane,  betel  nut,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown.  The 
principal  town  is  Madura,  on  the  river  Vygat,  with 
several  noteworthy  public  buildings. 

MEANDER  (uow  Afeinder),  the  ancient  name 
of  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  CeLeiue,  in 
Phrygia,  and  flowing  in  a  south-western  direction 
into  the  Icariau  Sea  at  Miletus.  It  is  noted  for 
its  numerous  windings — whence  tho  English  word 
mtantler,  applied  to  any  stream,  signifies  to  flow  in 
a  winding  course. 

M^ECE'NA8,  C.  CiLsrvs,  a  Roman  statesman, 
celebrated  for  his  patronage  of  letters,  was  born  in 
the  early  part  of  the  first  century  lief  ore  Christ. 
His  family  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  of  royal 
descent  (flor.  (.'arm.  i.  1),  pcrbajw  from  Porsena. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  was  familiar 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  occasionally 
did  a  little  in  the  way  of  authorship  himself.  His 
first  ap[>carance  in  public  life  dates  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Julius  Ca'sar  (44  B.C.),  when  he  figures 
us  the  friend  aud  adviser  of  Octaviau.  He  had, 
it  is  clear,  a  talent  for  private  diplomacy,  and  was 
employed  mainly  in  that  caj«city.  He  '  arranged ' 
a  marriage  lietween  Oetavian  aud  Scribonia,  made  up 
(temporarily)  the  differences  between  Octaviau  and 
Antony,  and  brought  about  the  peace  of  Brundisium. 
In  36  B.C.,  he  was  in  Sicily,  helping  Oetavian,  as 
usual.  Five  years  later,  when  the  latter  was  light- 
ing the  great  and  decisive  sea-battle  of  Actitun 
with  his  rival  Antony  ami  the  Egyptian  princess 
Cleopatra,  M.  proved  himself  a  vigilant  governor 
of  Rome,  by  crushing  a  conspiracy  of  the  younger 
Lepidus,  and  thereby  preventing  a  second  civil  war. 
When  Oetavian  became  emperor  under  the  title  of 
Augustus  (a  step  which  he  is  Baid  to  have  taken 
by  the  advice  of  M.,  who  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  'strong  government'  to 
repress  the  anarchic  elements  of  the  jteriod).  the 
Utter  was  appointed  administrator  of  all  Italy. 
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The  nature  and  extent  of  his  official  power  are  not 
very  precisely  understood,  but  they  wore  undoubt- 
edly grea*>  though  the  influence  and  authority  of 
M.  are  to  lm  estimated  rather  from  hia  intimacy 
with  tlie  emperor  than  his  mere  position  as  a  public 
servant.  This  intimacy  -friendship  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  called  -  continued  uninterrupted  for  many 
years ;  but  sometime  before  10  nc,  it  was  ruptured 
fruni  causes  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  No 
enmity,  however,  ensued.  M.  was  a  thoroughly 
sincere  imperialist.  He  had  a  belief  in  the  value  of 
an  established  government ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  no  longer  retained  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  he  did  not  lapse  into  a  conspirator;  but, 
as  a  modern  minister  might  do,  retired  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life,  Literature  and  the  society 
of  literary  men  now  occupied  all  his  time.  He 
was  immensely  rich,  and  kept  an  open  table  for  men 
of  parts  at  his  tine  bouse  on  the  Esquilinc  Hill. 
M.'s  intercourse  with  Horace  especially  was  of  the 
moat  cordial  nature,  and  equally  honourable  to 
both.  So  far  as  personal  morality  went,  M.  was 
a  thrtr* 'tiifli  pagan — not  a  bad  man  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  but  copiously  addicted  to  sensual 
delights.  His  adulteries  if  not  worse--  were  the 
talk  o:  the  city  ;  he  dressed  effeminately,  had  a 
passidi  for  theatrical  entertainments,  paid  grtat 
attention  to  cookery,  gardening,  Ac;  and  in  short, 
in  his  theory  of  life,  was  an  Epicurean  of  •  the  baser 
sort.'  It  iloes  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  tind 
that  he  was  a  valetudinarian  and  a  hypochondriac, 
and  that  he  died  childless,  8  B.C,  He' left  the  bulk 
of  hi-1  property  to  Augustus. 

MAE  LA R,  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  Lakes  in  Sweden,  about  81  miles  in 
length;  its  average  breadth  at>out  13,  and  its  area 
about  ">25  square  miles.  It  contains  upwards  of 
12UU  islands.  Its  east  end  is  close  by  Stockholm, 
where  its  waters  arc  poured  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
difference  of  level  being  scarcely  six  feet.  The 
banks  are  very  much  varied  with  wood,  lawn,  and 
cliffs,  and  are  adorned  with  many  castles,  oountry- 
teats,  and  villas.  They  are  generally  very  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  and  upon  them  are  situated, 
besides  Stockholm,  the  towns  of  Eukoping,  West- 
eras.  Kiiping,  Arboga,  Streugniia,  ThorBhalla,  Marie- 
fried,  and  Sigtuna. 

MABSTO'SA,  a  term  in  mnsic,  meaning  with 
majesty  or  dignity.  It  is  frequently  followed  by 
cos  'jntvi/a. 

MAASTRICHT  BEDS.  In  Britain,  the  chalk 
with  flints  is  covered  with  Tertiary  strata,  but  at 
Maastricht  in  Holland  there  occurs  a  thickness  of 
lUO  feet  of  soft  yellowish  limestone,  aboumling 
in  the  remains  of  Corals  and  Bryozoa,  sometimes, 
indeed,  entirely  made  up  of  them.  The  fossils  are 
peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  Tertiary  species. 
Yet  a  considerable  iuterval  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  deposition  of  the  Maastricht  l>eda  and 
the  underlying  chalk,  for  that  has  been  abraded 
before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  IkmIb.  The  most 
remarkable  fossd  found  in  these  strata  is  tho  gigantic 
marine  reptile  Mososaurus  (q.  v.). 

MAFFF.I,  Francesco  Scii-ioxe,  Marchesk,  an 
eminent  Italian  author,  was  born  at  Verona,  1st 
June  167"»,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Parma.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  military 
•erviee,  under  his  brother  Alessaxdro,  who  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Hue- 
cession,  and  who  finally  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
field  marshal ;  but  his  lore  of  literature  prevailed 
over  th-r  desire  of  military  renown,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  critical  journal,  intended 
to  promote  among  the  Italians  an  acquaintance 


with  foreign  literature.  His  tragedy  of  Mcrop€ 
(Modena,  1713)  was  received  with  great  approbation, 
and  went  through  70  editions  in  M.'s  lifetime.  His 
comedy  of  La  <'*-rrmonia  soon  followed,  and  was 
also  successful.  M.  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Italy,  and  l«estowed  much  labour  on  the  examina- 
tion of  ancient  manuscripts.  His  Vi-ntrnt  /flrtitrcfa 
(Ver.  1731  173-.» ;  newed.,  8  vols.,  Ver.  17!>2  - 1 7i»3) 
is  a  work  of  much  value  and  learning.  He  died 
11th  February  17<V>.  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Venice  in  1700,  in  '21  vols. 

MA'FRA,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 

frovincc  of  Estreraadura,  18  miles  northwest  of 
•isbon.  Pop.  3°.50.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
palace  and  convent,  which  form  an  enormously  largo 
and  most  striking  edifice.  It  is  780  feet  in  length, 
and  6!K)  feet  in  width,  contains  in  all  $(>C>  moms, 
with  o3H>  windows,  and  aixtut  as  many  doors: 
10,000  men,  it  has  been  said,  could  be  reviewed  on 
it*  roof.  It  was  built  by  King  John  V.  (1717 — 
1731),  and  is  splendidly  fitted  up  and  decorated. 
The  library  contains  30,000  vols.,  and  in  300  feet 
in  length  ;  its  pavement  consists  of  white  and  red 
marble ;  and  the  bookcases  are  made  of  the  most 
costly  woods. 

MAGADO  XO,  or  MUKDI'SHA,  a  commercial 
town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Somali 
coast,  in  lat  2  2'  N.  It  was  built  by  the  Arabs  in 
11:14,  for  the  purp*wes  of  tra<le,  and  was  a  flourishing 
nlaee  when  the  Portuguese  first  visited  it.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  whose  Hag  floats 
above  the  town.  Fop.,  inclusive  of  slaves,  aitout 
501)0.  It  exports  dhurra,  beans,  pease,  cattle,  cotton, 
spices,  Ac. 

MA'GAZINE  (a  word  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Maktizan),  literally  means  any  place  where  stores 
are  kejit ;  but  as  a  military  expression,  magazine 
always  means  a  pituxlrr-maijnziaf,  although  arms 
may  at  times  )>c  kept  in  it  A  magazine  may  bo 
a  dei>dt  where  vast  quantities  of  gumtowder  are 
hehl  in  re  serve,  an  entrepot  for  the  supply  of  several 
advanced  works,  a  battery  magazine  for  the  wants 
of  a  fortress  during  a  siege,  or  merely  an  expense 
magazine  for  the  daily  requirements  of  the  sjiecial 
lottery  in  which  it  may  lie  situated.  The  last 
is  usually  temporary,  and  hollowed  out  in  the  back 
of  the  rampart ;  but  the  other  forms  require  most 
careful  structure.  They  must  be  Kunb-proof,  and 
therefore  necessitate  very  thick  walls  ;  they  must 
be  quite  free  from  damp ;  and  they  should  admit 
sufficient  daylight  to  render  the  use  of  lanterns 
within  generally  unnecessary.  Magazines  arc  com- 
monly built  of  brick,  the  solid  masonry  l>eing 
arched  over  within,  and  a  thickness  of  earth  some- 
times added  a)>ove  the  brickwork,  to  insure  imper- 
meability to  shells.  The  entrance  is  protected  by 
shot- proof  traverses,  lest  an  opening  should  be 
forced  by  ricochet  shots.  Within,  a  magazine  is 
divided  into  bins  or  compartments,  and  one  of 
these  should  always  be  kept  empty,  in  order  that 
the  barrels  of  powder  may  frequently  Ik  moved 
from  one  place  to  another,  a  process  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition.  A  battery  magazine  com- 
monly contains  500  rounds  for  the  guns  dependent 
on  it  D6pot  magazines  should,  when  imssihlc,  be 
limited  to  1000  barrels  of  powder. 

In  a  ship,  the  magaziue  is  strongly  built  in  tho 
hold  ;  it  is  divided  by  a  transparent  screen  from  the 
I'ujht-room,  in  which  are  kept  proj>erly  provided 
lanterns,  the  introduction  of  fire  in  any  form  into 
the  magaziue  itself  being  absolutely  forbidden.  The 
explosion  of  the  magazine  ia,  of  course,  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Bhip,  and  therefore  means 
are  devised  by  which,  on  the  least  appearance  of 
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fire  in  its  vicinity,  the  magazine  may  be  inunediately 
flooded. 

The  term  magazine  lias  been  implied  to  a  well- 
known  class  of  periodical  publications,  usually 
issue*!  monthly,  aud  containing  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  which  at  one  time  was 
appended  a  chronicle  of  public  eveuts.  The  oldest 
of  this  class  of  works  is  the  Haitkinan'a  Magazine, 
begun  by  Edward  Cave  in  1731. 

MA'GDALEN  COLLEGE,  Oxford  ;  in  full, 
The  College  of  St  Mary  Magdalene.  William  Patten, 
commonly  called  Waynflete,  from  the  place  of  his 


birth. 


head  master  of  Winchester, 


master  of  the  Lesser  House  of  .St  Mary  Magdalene, 
mar  Winchester,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  founded  the  Hall  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene  iu  144S.  In  14f>7,  he  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  king  to  found  a  college  into  which  he 
transferred  the  president  and  scholars  of  the  Hall. 
Magdalen  is  in  many  resjtects  the  most  remark- 
able college  in  Oxford,  and  Wood  declares  it  to  l>e 
'the  most  noble  and  rich  structure  in  the  learned 
world,  that  is  to  say,  tliat  if  you  have  regard  to 
its  endowment,  it  cxcelh-th,  all  things  considered, 
any  society  in  Euroj>c.'  There  were  on  the  original 
foundation  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  scholars 
called  demies,  12  chaplains,  and  111  choristers.  The 
fellowships  and  demyships  were  confined  to  cer- 
tain specified  dioceses  ami  counties.  By  ordinances 
passed  under  the  powers  of  17  and  18  Vict  c.  81, 
the  constitution  of  the  college  has  been  consider- 
ably changed.  All  restrictions  on  fellowships  and 
demynkips  are  to  Iks  abolished.  The  demyships 
are  to  be  of  the  value  of  £7«r»  per  annum,  and  10 
are  to  be  added  to  the  statutable  nuinWr.  Twenty 
exhibitions  of  the  same  value  were  at  the  same 
time  founded.  Four  professorships  — of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  ami  Physical  Geo- 
graphy— of  the  value  of  i'600  per  annum,  are  to  take 
the  place  of  three  lectureships — of  Divinity,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  were 
founded  by  Waynflcte.  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
changes,  ten  of  the  fellowship  are  8U8|>endecL  By 
the  same  ordinance,  it  is  directed  that  the  fellow- 
ships are  not  to  exceed  £300  |>er  annum,  exclusive 
of  rooms.  This  college  iB  one  of  great  beauty,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  is  rich  in  historical  associations. 
It  has  39  benefices  in  its  gift. 

MAGDALEN  HALL,  Oxford.  This  Hall  was 
founded  at  the  same  time  as  Magdalen  College. 
Up  to  1602,  it  was  a  sort  of  school  for  students 
previous  to  admission  to  the  college,  and  was 
governed  by  one  of  the  college  fellows.  It  then 
became  an  independent  Hall,  and  in  1822  was 
removed  to  the  seat  of  the  former  Hertford  College. 
This  Hall  presents  to  one  benefice,  and  possesses 
8  scholarships  and  4  exhibitions.  They  are  all 
tenable  for  three  years. 

MAGDALEN  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  near 
the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  ~>4  miles 
north-west  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  about  the 
same  distance  north  from  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  Coffin.  Amherst,  and  Grind- 
stone Ielands,  and  atmut  2000  inhabitants,  who 
are  supported  by  the  productive  cod,  herring,  and 
seal  fisheries  of  the  neighbouring  waters. 

MAGDALE'NA,  the  princi|»al  river  of  the 
Grauadian  Confederation,  South  America,  has  its 
origin  in  a  mountain  lake  at  the  south  extremity  of 
the  Eastern  Cordilleras.  After  a  northern  course 
of  900  miles,  it  falls  into  the  CaribUvm  Sea,  in 
lat  1 1  N.,  long.  W.  Of  its  course,  the  upper 
portion  is  rapid,  and  interrupted  by  many  cataracts; 
the  lower  portion  is  through  a  great  plain.  It  is 
navigable  to  Honda,  510  mdes  from  its  mouth; 


chief  affluent  the  Cauca.  The  area  drained  by  tl 
'  M.  is  estimated  at  1 10,000  square  miles. 

'    MA'GDALEN  E,  Mary,  or  MARY  OF  MAC 
;  DA  LA,  so  named  from  a  town  on  the  Sea  « 
,  Galilee,  a  woman  '  out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  seve 
devils,'  aud  who  believed  in  him  and  followed  bin 
She  was  one  of  the  women  who  stood  by  his  cro» 
\  and  one  of  those  who  went  with  sweet  spices  t 
the  sepulchre.    To  her  he  first  ap|>eared  after  In 
i  resurrection.     In   consequence  of   an  unfounded 
notion  identifying  her  with  the  woman  mentioned 
I  in  Luke  vii.  36 — 60,  who  anointed  our  Lord's  fee 
with  ointment,  and  wiped  thetn  with  the  hairs  a 
her  head,  Mary  M.  has  been  long  and  general!; 
regarded  as  a  woman  whose  early  life  had  bwj 
very  profligate,  although  of  this  there  is  no  hin 
whatever  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  ;  am 
the  Magdalcnes,  so  frequent  amongst  works  of  art 
represent  her  according  to  this  prevalent  opinion 
—  The  very  name  Magdalene  has  come  to  bo  applies 
to  women  who  have  fallen  from   chastity,  an« 
institutions  for  the  reception  of  rejientant  prostitute: 
are  known  as  MwjttnUnt  A*yluma. 

MAGDALENE  COLLEGE,  Cambridge, 
founded  in  1519  by  Thomas,  Baron  Audlcy  of  Walden 
wjio  left  for  this  purpose  the  impropriate  parsona.^ 
of  St  Catherine  Crec  Church,  Loudon,  and  al*o  : 
considerable  part  of  the  city,  anciently  called  Coveni 
Garden,  Christ  Church.  It  has  eight  o|>en  fellow- 
ships on  the  foundation.  The  other  fellowships  art 
named  after  the  [lersons  who  have  made  benefac- 
tions to  the  college  Spemiluffe,  Wray,  Drury,  nn«i 
M.llington.  M.  C.  has  12  scholar*hi'ps~3  of  £fiO 
3  of  £J0,  and  6  of  4120  each-all  of  which  are  like- 
wise named  after  their  founders ;  besides  13  exhi- 
bitions, 6  of  which  are  for  scholars  from  Shrews- 
bury School,  3  for  scholars  from  Wisbeach  School, 
and  4  for  scholars  from  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Hever- 
I  sham  Schools.  There  is  also  an  annual  benefaction, 
called  the  Pepysian,  worth  i'50,  in  the  gift  of  the 
master,  and  generally  liestowed  by  him  upon  poor 
aud  deserving  students.  M.  C,  in  1862,  counteil 
27  undergraduates,  130  members  of  the  University 
senate,  and  has  the  patronage  of  7  benefices. 

MAGDEBURG,  chief  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
is  Bituatcd  in  52*  8'  N.  lat.,  and  WWII  long.,  and 
has  a  population  of  80,301  (including  its  suhurlw* 
ami  its  citadel),  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified, 
and  most  imjmrtant  commercial  towns  of  Prussia, 
and  the  focus  of  four  of  the  principal  lines  of  rail- 
way in  Germany.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ell*?,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  suburbs, 
known  as  Neustadt  and  Sudenburg,  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  long  and  wide  thoroughfare, 
the  Bmte  HVfjr  (Broadway),  it  consists  mostly 
of  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  M.  is  the  seat  of 
the  governmental  courts  of  appeal  and  administra- 
tion, and  of  a  superintendent-general  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  It  has  two  gymnasia,  a  normal 
school,  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind ;  schools  of  arts,  trades,  practical  mining, 
medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  and  is  well 
provided  with  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
charitable  purposes.  Tts  most  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  built  Itetwc-en  1208  and  1363,  and 
containing  the  graves  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  and  of  his  first  wife,  the  English 
princess  Editha,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Archbishop 
Ernest,  sculptured  in  1497  by  P.  Vischer  of  Nlirn- 
l>erg ;  the  town-hall,  in  front  of  which  stands  the 
memorial  of  Otho  the  Great,  erected, after  his  death 
iu  97'{,  by  the  magistracy  of  M.,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  favours  which  he  hatl  conferred  upon 
the  city  ;  the  government  house,  the  barracks,  and 
the  theatre.   The  industrial  products  of  M.  embrace 
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.  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  gloves,  ribbons,  and 
leather,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  tol>acco,  chicory, 
lea<U  su<*ar,  and  vinegar,  and  extensive  breweries 
ami  distilleries.  The  transit  and  commission  trade 
is  very  considerable ;  there  are  annual  wool  and 
other  noarketa ;  ami  trade  is  facilitated  by  rail,  and 
by  rteain  and  canal  navigation.  In  9(17,  M.  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Indng  selected  by  Pope 
John  XIII.  as  the  see  of  the  primate  of  Germany, 
while  it  had  already  acquired  the  rights  of  a  free 
citv  under  Charlemagne.  During  the  middle  ages, 
the  archbishops  and  the  magistracy  were  frequently 
at  war;  and  M.  early  adopted  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, and  thus  brought  upon  itself  the  combined 
wrath  of  the  emjieror  and  the  archbishops.  Its 
patcst  troubles  are,  however,  connected  with  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  when,  after  sustaining  a  siege 
for  28  weeks  against  the  imperialists  under  Tilly, 
the  city  was  taken,  sacked,  and  nearly  burned  to 
the  ground  ;  the  cathedral  and  aUnit  150  houses 
being  all  that  remained  after  the  three  days'  sack  to 
whioh  it  had  )>een  exposed.  Thirty  thousaud  of  the 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  numl>ers  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Elbe,  to  csca]te  the  fury  of  the 
iovaders.  In  1648,  the  archbishopric  was  con- 
verts! into  a  secular  duchy,  anil  conferred  upon 
the  House,  of  Brandenburg,  in  conqH-nsation  for  the 
loss  »t  1'omerania.  In  1600,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  annexed  by  them  t<>  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia ;  but  rinally  restored  to  Prussia,  iu 
coaseqm-nee  of  the  downfall  of  Naj>oleon  in  1814, 

MADGE  BURG  CENTURIES,  the  name  given 
to  the  first  comprehensive  work  of  Protestant  divines 
on  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  so 
caEoi  because  it  was  divided  into  centuries,  each  of 
whKh  occupied  a  volume,  and  because  it  began  to 
be  executed  at  Madgeburg  (n.  v.).  The  originator 
of  the  work  was  Matthias  Planus  (1552),  and  the 
purjiose  be  had  in  view  was  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  with  those  held 
by  the  primitive  church,  and  the  departures  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  same.  Job. 
WijimL  Matt.  Judex,  Basilius  Paber,  Andr.  Cor- 
vinos,  and  Thom.  Holzhuter  were  Placius's  principal 
felWdahoureni ;  and  several  Protestant  princes  and 
noblemen  defrayed  the  heavy  expense  incurred  in 
the  [>rv|>aration  of  the  work.  The  writers,  who  are 
called  (.'"nturintort,  brought  their  work  down  only 
to  the  year  1300.  It  was  published  at  Basel  (13 
vols.,  1559—1574);  Baumgarten  and  Sender  began 
a  new  edition  (6  vols.,  Nurnberg,  1757  -  1705). 
The  Mttylrfmrtj  Centura  displays  great  learning, 
accuracy,  and  sound  judgment.  The  Roman  Catholic 
historian  Baronius  (q.  v.)  wrote  Ids  Annate*  Ecde- 
Uttrfini  as  a  reply  to  it. 

MAGDEBURG    HEMISPHERES    arc  two 

aollow  hemispheres,  generally  made  of  copper  or 
iirw*,  with  their  edges  accurately  fitted  to  each 
f>tW,  and  one  of  them  furnished  with  a  stop-coek. 
When  the  edges  are  rubbed  over  with  grease, 
pr*s«ed  rightly  together,  and  the  globe  thus  formed 
exhausted  of  air  through  the  cock,  the  hemispheres, 
which  fell  asunder  liefore  exhaustion,  are  now  pressed 
together  with  immense  force  ;  e.  g.,  if  they  are  one 
foot  in  diameter,  they  will,  after  exhalation,  Ik? 
pressed  together  with  a  force  of  nearly  a  ton.  This 
ex[*Tinieut  was  first  performed  by  Otto  von  Guericke 
(g.  v.)  in  1650,  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Emperor  Pcrdinand  III. 
and  hid  princes  and  nobles. 

MAGELLAN,  or  (properly)  MAG  ALHAENS, 
Fermaxdo  de,  a  famous  voyager,  was  born  in 
Ojiorto,  of  good  family,  towards  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  century.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  thiuking 


his  services  ill  rewarded  by  the  Portuguese  court, 
he  went,  in  1517,  to  S]tain  with  his  countryman, 
Ruy  Falero,  a  geographer  ami  astronomer.  They 
laid  before  Charles  V .  a  scheme  for  reaching  the 
Moluccas  by  the  west,  which  was  well  received 
by  him  ;  and  M.  sailed  on  20th  September  1519, 
with  live  ships  and  236  men,  from  San  Lucar,  and 
proceeding  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Patagonia,  he  discovered  and  sailed 
through  the  strait  which  Wars  his  name  ;  discovered 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  he  gave  that 
name  upon  account  of  the  fiue  weather  which  he 
experienced  there  ;  reached  the  Philippine  Isles,  and 
fell  in  a  tight  with  the  chief  of  the  isle  of  Matan,  on 
26th  April  1521.  His  ship  was  safely  carried  home 
to  Sjwin,  and  thus  completed,  on  Oth  September 
1522,  the  tirst  voyage  ever  made  round  the  world 
'ITie  complete  narrative  of  M.'s  voyage  was  edited 
by  Amoretti  (Milan,  1811). 

MAGELLAN,  or  MAG  ALII  AENS,  Strait  of, 
separates  South  America  on  the  south  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  300  miles  in  length  ;  its  breadth 
varies  from  5  to  30  miles  ;  and  the  navigation  is 
difficult.  It  was  discovered  in  1520  by  Magalhaens, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  and  took  its  name  from 
Win. 

MAGENDIE,  Fkancots,  an  eminent  Prench 
physiologist  and  physician,  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
in  1783,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1855.  Through  the 
influence  of  bis  father,  who  practised  as  a  physician 
in  Paris,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Boyer,  the  celebrated 
anatomist.  At  the  age  of  20,  after  an  examination 
by  Concours,  he  was  apjwinted  prosector  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  and  soon  afterwards  a  demon* 
strator.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  physician 
to  the  Hotel- Dieu.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1831, 
succeeded  Recamier  in  the  chair  of  Auatomy  in 
the  College  of  Prance. 

M.'s  chief  physiological  works  are  :  Prfcla  El£- 
meitl'iire  <h  Phyg'mhujie  (1S10),  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  enlarged  into  the  Etfimtnt 
de  Ph>/*loto<j<e,  which  was  translated  into  English, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  best  work  on  physiology 
in  this  language  ;  Lcrona  stir  It*  Phfnomfnrn  Ph  i/niijurs 
ile  la  Pie  (1836  1842);  Ln;on»  *ur  If  Sana  (1838); 
/j*f ons  *itr  les  Eonctions  et  les  Maladies  tlu  St/iUine 
AVrc«?MX  (2  vols.  1839) ;  and  Itechctrhes  Philoto- 
l>fiiiju<-A  ft  Cliniqifj)  sur  It  Lvjttiile  Ccphalo-raihiilu-n 
on  ( "t rubrospinal  (1842).  He  was  likewise  the 
founder,  and  for  ten  years  the  «ditor  of  the  Jour- 
nal dt  la  Phyxioloi/ie  Expfrimrntale,  in  which  are 
recorded  many  of  the  experiments  on  living  animals 
which  gained  for  him,  too  deservedly,  the  character 
of  an  unscrupulous  vivisector. 

He  was  the  first  to  prove  experimentally  that  the 
veins  are  organs  of  absorption  ;  he  gave  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  process  of  vomiting  than 
had  been  previously  given ;  he  pointed  out  that 
non-nitrogenous  foods  are  non-nutritious,  and  that 
an  animal  cannot  live  solely  on  any  one  kind  of 
food,  however  nitrogenous  it  may  be ;  he  investi- 
gated the  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  uses 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  nud  strychnine;  he  performed 
an  imjHirtant  series  of  exj»eriments  on  the  cause  of 
death  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  larger  veins ; 
he  made  numerous  experiments  to  determine  the 
functions  of  various  nerves  and  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain  ;  and  lastly,  he  shares,  with  Sir  Charles 
Bell  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  separate 
functions  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

MAGE'NTA,  a  Lombard  town,  in  the  province 
of  Pavia,  situated  on  the  high  road  to  Milan,  from 
which  it  is  distant  12  miles.  Pop.  3800.  The 
district  in  wWch  it  stands  yields  excellent  wine  and 
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an  abundance  of  mult  terries.  In  tho  campaign  of 
1859,  M.  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  won 
by  the  French  and  Sanlinians  over  the  Austrian*. 
It  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  recently- 
discovered  colours  derived  from  coal-tar.  See 
DyE-SrrvFs. 

MA'GEROE,  the  moat  northerly  of  the  larger 
European  islands,  l>elongs  to  Norway,  and  lies  close 
to  the  coast  of  Finmark,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
terminates  towards  the  north  in  the  North  Cai»e, 
970  feet  in  height,  and  situated  in  lat.  71*  10'  N., 
lone.  iV  50'  E.  M.  is  22  miles  in  extreme  length, 
ana  15  miles  in  breadth,  is  irregular  in  sha]ie, 
and  deeply  indents!  by  l*ays.  It  supports  a  few 
Norwegian  and  Lappish  families. 

MAGGIO'RE,  Laoo,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
Italy,  the  l.ncn*  VrrlxtnuH  of  the  Komans,  is  situated 
partly  in  Piedmont,  partly  in  Lombardy,  and  partly 
m  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  It  is  about  .'«>  miles 
in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  alxnit  8  miles. 
It  lies  6.10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  depth  is  iu  some  places  not  less  than  1800  feet. 
The  river  Ticino  flows  through  itv  In  a  south- 
western expansion  of  the  lake,  are  the  lWromean 
Isles  (ij.  v.).  On  the  north  and  west,  it  is  surrounded 
by  granitic  mountains;  on  the  south  and  east,  by 
vineyard  covered  hills  :  ami  its  scenery  presents  a 
combination  of  soft  beauty  with  wild  grandeur, 

MAGGOT,  the  popular  name  of  the  larvas  of 
many  kinds  of  dipterous  insects,  jwrticiilarly  those 
of  the  great  family  Mutci'tm  (Flies),  although  it  is 
often  also  given  to  those  of  (AV r'ul> p  (Bot-flies,  &c). 
It  is  more  commonly  given  to  those  larvm  which 
fee<l  on  animal,  than  to  those  which  feed  on  veget- 
able autistances,  and  particularly  to  those— of  which 
there  are  very  many  s|weies- -which  feet!  on  juitres- 
cent  animal  matter.  Curptr-vorm*  are  the  larva*  of 
Sareopheifta  nioiiuonim,  a  tlv  which  is  always  ready 
— at  least  in  Europe— to  fay  its  eggs  in  human 
bodies  when  deposited  in  ojien  vaults.  The  maggots 
of  the  Flesh-fly  («(.  v.)  are  used  for  feeding  pheasants 
and  as  a  t>ait  for  tish,  and  means  are  therefore  often 
used  to  procure  them  in  abundance,  by  exposing  dead 
bodies  of  animals  to  putrefaction  in  the  open  air. 

MA'GI  (variously  derived  from  may  or  moy, 
Pehlvi :  priest ;  miir/ulh,  a  man  who  wears  his  hair 
in  a  particular  manner;  mogh,  distinguishcr ;  Ac.) 
is  the  name  of  a  trilic  of  the  Medians,  which,  not 
unlike  that  of  Levi  among  the  Israelites,  were 
set  aside  for  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites, 
and  for  the  preservation  and  projtagation  of  the 
traditional  knowledge.  From  the  Medians,  the 
institution  of  the  magi  found  its  way,  under  Cyrus, 
into  Persia,  and  here  rose  to  the  very  highest 
imiwrtance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  now  seem 
to  nave  extended  their  inner  sphere  of  action.  They 
Were  not  only  the  *  keepers  of  the  sacred  things,  the 
learned  of  the  jieople,  the  philosophers  and  servant* 
of  Got!,'  I>ut  aW>  diviners  and  man  ties,  augurs  and 
astrologers.  They  called  up  the  dead,  either  by 
awful  formulas  which  were  in  their  exclusive  pos- 
session, or  by  means  of  cups,  water,  &c.  They  were 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  no  transaction 
of  imjioi-tatice  t<x<k  place  without  or  against  their 
advice.  Hence  their  almost  unbounded  influence  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  and,  quite  a|iart 
from  the  education  of  the  young  princes  being  in 
their  hands,  they  also  formed  the  constant  com- 
panions of  the  ruling  monarch.  Of  their  religious 
system  itself,  the  articles  GtrF.RKEs  and  Pakseks 
will  give  a  fuller  account.  Zoroaster  (q.v.)  (Zrr- 
duoltt)  reorganised,  in  the  course  of  his  great  reli- 
gious reform,  also  the  body  of  the  magi,  chiefly  by 
reinforcing  the  ancient  laws  about  their  manner  and 
mode  of  life,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 


and  severest,  l>cfitting  their  sacred  station,  but 
which  had  t>ecnme  one  of  luxury  and  indolonee; 
and  by  re  instituting  the  original  distinction  of  the 
three  classes  of  Hrrf#rt*  (disciples),  Mot#>h  (masters), 
and  Dr*tur  J/o.W*  (complete  masters*.  The  fond, 
c8]K.<cial)y  of  the  lower  class,  was  to  consist  only  of 
flour  and  vegetables  ;  they  wore  white  garments, 
slept  on  the  ground,  and  were  altogether  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  The  initiation  con- 
sisted of  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  ceremonies. 
Purifications  of  several  months'  duration  |>.-ul  to 
precede  it,  and  it  was  loug  liefore  the  stain-  of  tho 
I  disciple's  'being  led  into  the  realms  of  the  dead' 
was  proceeded  with. 

Gradually,  however,  their  influence,  which  once 
had  lieen  powerful  enough  to  raise  them  to  the 
throne  itself  (Nassanides),  began  to  wane,  ami  if 
formerly  a  nnmW  of  80.000  delegates  of  magi  had 
j  to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  stato  and  reliin«>n,  this 
I  council,  in   later  times,  dwindled  down  t««  the 
I  number  of  seven  ;   and  from   being  the  highest 
1  caste,  the  priests  of  ( Jo«l,  and  the  '  pure  of  mind, 
heart,  and  hand,'  they  fell  to  the  rank  of  wandering 
jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  and  quacks,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  art  of  sleight-of-haud  and  i«rJoruianee 
,  of  conjuring  tricks. 

t  MAGIC  (see  art  Magi)  is  a  general  name  for 
wonderful  effects  produced  in  some  mysterious  way. 
Medicine  in  its  early  form  is  intimately  allied  to 
magic.  It  would  soon  tie  discovered  by  accident  that 
'  certain  plants  produced  jiowerful  effects,  both  good 
and  liaa,  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  :  and 
I  the  revereuce  arising  from  their  real  virtues  would 
lead  to  ascribing  to  them  all  manner  of  imaginary 
ones.  The  laws  of  nature  l>eiug  little  known,  one  thing 
was  not  more  incredible  than  another  ;  and  effects 
were  assigned  to  causes  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
accidental  way.  The  Kosicrucian  physicians  treated 
a  case  of  wounding  by  applying  the  salve  to  the 
weapon  instead  of  to  the  wound  itself ;  and  this 
may  l»e  taken  as  the  type  of  magical,  as  contrasted 
with  rational  medicine.  In  modem  times,  drugs 
are  mostly  drawn  from  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms ;  but  while  the  healing  art  was  in  the 
mystic  stage,  animal  substances  were  most  esteemed. 
If  the  juice  of  a  plant  could  affect  the  living  body, 
how  much  more  must  the  life-blood  of  another 
animal  !  And  the  rarer  the  kind  of  blood,  so  much 
the  rarer  the  virtue.  The  blood  of  an  innocent 
child,  or  of  a  virgin,  was  believed  to  cure  the 
leprosy  ;  that  of  au  executed  criminal,  the  falling 
sickness.  The  hearts  of  animals,  as  being  the  seat 
of  life,  were  held  to  be  }K>tent  drugs.  The  fat  of  a 
hog  had  been  found  by  ex|>erience  to  bene  tit  a  sore  ; 
what  virtue,  then,  must  there  In?  in  human  fat,  with 
the  solemn  mysteries  of  the  grave  alum*  it  ! 

In  early  stages  of  society,  women  are  the  doctors ; 
while  the  men  fight  and  hunt,  the  women  gather 
herbs  and  decoct  salves  for  their  wound « ;  and  the 
art  would  naturally  become  a  sort  of  pr<f.v.».;on  in 
the  hands  of  the  older  women  who  had  a  reputation 
for  suj>erior  skill  of  that  kind.  Mo,tlv  a  blind 
groping— a  mystery  to  themselves  as  well*  as  others 
-their  operations  were  looked  upon  with  awe.  The 
'  wise  woman  '  with  her  kettle,  cooking  her  myste- 
rious broth,  adding  ingredient  after  ingredient  (for 
the  more,  the  rarer,  the  horribler  they  were,  would 
not  the  comjKUind  be  the  more  efficacious?!,  inspired 
not  only  hope  but  fear;  for  the  art  might  le,  and 
doubtless  was,  used  to  hurt  as  well  as  to  heal 
Roman  matrons  were  often  accused  and  convicted 
of  |>oisoning  by  their  decoctions ;  and  during  seasons 
of  pestilence,  these  female  druggists  were  perse- 
cuted with  indiscriminate  fury,  as  Mere  witches 
afterwards  in  Europe.  So  much  was  the  notion  of 
poisoning  uppermost  in  the  Roman  mind  respecting 
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them,  that  venen'ca,  literally,  '*  poison -maker,'  was 
the  general  name  for  a  preparer  of  magic  medicines, 
an  enchantress  or  sorceress  -the  corresponding 
character  to  <>ur  witch.    See  Wnviiciurr. 

The  o]>erati<>n  of  magical  medicine*  was  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  those  of  the  modern  pharmaco]Meia, 
confinod  to  physical  effects  on  Uviug  bodies  to 
which  they  wen?  applied  ;  associated  with  incanta- 
tions and  other  ceremonies,  as  they  always  were, 
they  could  be  made  to  produce  almost  any  desired  , 
effect  -raise  or  lay  storms  ;  fertilise  a  field,  or  blast  j 
it ;  kill  or  cure  a  man,  absent  as  well  as  present ;  ! 
and  give  the  power  of  predicting  future  events.  1 
How  a  belief  in  imaginary  virtues  of  things  may 
grow  out  of  the  experience  of  their  real  virtues,  is  , 
radicated  by  Dr  Livingstone,  when  speaking  of  the 
belief  in  rain-making  among  the  tribes  in  the  heart 
of  Southern  Africa.  The  African  priest  and  the 
medicine-man  is  one  and  the  same,  and  his  chief 
function  is  to  make  the  clouds  give  out  nun.  The 
preparation*  for  this  purpose  are  various — charcoal 
made  «f  burned  bats  ;  internal  parts  of  animals,  as 
hong'  hearts  and  hairy  calculi  from  the  trowels  of 
old  cows  ;  serjrents'  skins  and  vertebrae  ;  and  every 
kind  of  tidier,  bidb,  root,  and  jiaut  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  'Although  you  disbelieve  their 
efficacy  in  charming  the  clouds  to  ]>our  out  their 
refreshing  treasures,  yet,  conscious  that  civility  is 
useful  everywhere,  you  kindly  Btate  that  you  think 
they  are  mistaken  as  to  (heir  power  ;  the  rain- 
doctor  selects  a  particular  bulbous  root,  pounds  it, 
and  administer*  a  cold  infusion  to  a  sheep,  which 
in  rive  minutes  afterwards  expires  in  convulsions. 
Part  of  the  same  bulb  is  converted  into  smoke,  and 
ascends  towards  the  sky ;  rain  follows  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  inference  is  obvious.'  The  religion  of  this 
part  of  Africa  mav  be  characterised  as  medicine-  ! 
worship  In  a  village  of  the  Balouda,  Dr  Living- 
stone saw  two  note  with  charms  or  medicines  kept 
in  a  little  shed,  like  idols  in  a  niche.  For  an  idol 
they  sometimes  take  a  piece  of  wood,  and  carve 
a  human  heat!  on  it,  or  simply  a  crooked  stick, 
when  there  is  no  professed  carver  to  be  hail ;  but 
there  in  nothing  divine  about  it  until  it  is  dotted 
over  with  a  mixture  of  medicine  and  ml  ochre- 
Packets  of  medicine  are  worn  as  charms  alxmt 
the  person,  to  ward  off  evils  of  all  kinds.  The 
female  chief  Manenko  was  hung  all  over  with 
such  charms ;  and  when  she  had  to  cross  a  river, 
her  travelling-doctor  waved  medicines  over  her, 
and  she  took  some  in  her  hand,  to  save  her  from 
drowning. 

During  the  middle  ages,  and  down  almost  to  the 
18th  c.  magic  was  greatly  studied  in  Europe,  and 
omdd  boast  of  distinguished  names,  who  attempted  ■ 
to  treat  it  as  a  grand  and  mysterious  science,  by  | 
means  of  which  the  secrete  of  nature  could  bo 
discovered,  and  a  certain  godlike  power  acquired 
over  the  'spirits'  (or,  as  we  should  now  Bay,  the 
•forces')  of  the  elements.    The  principal  students1 
and  professors  of  magic  during  the  period  referred  , 
to,  were  Pope  Sylvester  IL,  Albertna   Magnus, ; 
Roger  Bacon,  Raymond  Lully,  Pico  della  Mi  ran-  I 
dola,  Paracelsus,  Cornelius   Agripjra,  Tri  them  his, 
Van  Helmnnt,  and  Jerome  Cardan.— See  Horst's 
Von  ilrr  Allm  und  A>we»  Magie,  Urnprung,  Idee, 
Uinfanji  und  Gtadtiehtr.  (Mcntz,  1820);  and  Enne- 
Bioser's  Getrhichte  drr  Magie  (2d  ed.  Leip.  1844  ; 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Howitt,  2  vols.  Lorn  I 
1854i.    For  an  interesting  account  of  the  discipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  4  art,'  consult  the  iMipne  H 
RHuti  de  la  HnuU  Jimjie  (2  vols.  Paris,  1850),  by 
Ehpha*  Levi— one  of  its  latest  adherents. 

Some  of  the  different  forms  which  the  belief  in 
magic  has  assumed  will  be  seen  under  A  mp  let, 
AroiRiEa  am*  Atopics*,  Divination,  Incanta- 
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tion,  and  Witchcraft,  and  the  allied  subjects  of 
Alchemy  and  Astrology. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  an  oirtical  instrument  by 
means  of  which  magnified  images  of  small  pictures 
are  thrown  ujwn  a  wall  or  screen.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  lantern  containing  a  powerful  argand 
lamp  ;  in  the  side  of  the  lantern  is  inserted  a  hori- 
zontal tulrc,  on  a  level  with  the  flame,  and  the  light 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  tube  by  reftWtioii  from 
a  concave  mirror  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lantern.  The  tul>e  is  furnished  with  two  lenses, 
one  at  each  end ;  the  inner  one  is  a  hemispherical 
illuminating  lens  of  short  focus,  to  condense  a 
strong  light  on  the  picture,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  tutie,  between  the  lenses,  through  a  transverse 
slit.  The  other  end  of  the  tulie  is  fitted  with  a 
double  convex  lens,  which  receives  the  rays  after 
passing  through  the  picture,  and  throws  them  ujron 
the  screen  or  wall.  The  pictures  are  formed  with 
trans|iarcnt  varnish  on  glass  slides,  and  must  be 
inserted  into  the  tutre  in  an  inverted  jrosition,  in 
order  that  the  images  may  appear  erect.  If  the 
screen  on  which  the  image  is  thrown  lie  at  too  great 
a  distance,  the  image  will  become  indistinct  from 
the  lessened  intensity  of  the  light,  and  diiturtetl  by 
the  increasing  spherical  and  chromatic  aU  rration, 
though  this  latter  defect  may  l>e  obviated  by  the 
use  of  a  screen  of  the  same  curvature  as  the  outside 
surface  of  the  lens.  This  instrument  is  gene  rally 
used  as  a  toy,  but  ia  also  occasionally  employed  to 
produce  enlarged  representations  of  astronomical 
diagrams,  so  that  they  may  be  well  seen  by  an 
audience.  Phantasmagoria,  dissolving  views,  Sc., 
are  produced  by  a  particular  manipulation  of  the 


MAGIC  SQUARES,  a  species  of  puzzle  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  18th 
century.  The  magic  square  ia  a  square  divided  by- 
lines ]>arallcl  to  the  sides  into  a  number  of  smaller 
equal  squares  or  cells,  in  which  are  inserted  numbers 
which  form  the  terms  of  one  or  more  progressions 
(generally  arithmetical),  in  such  an  order  that  each 
line  of  numbers,  whether  added  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, or  diagonally,  shall  amount  to  the  same  sum. 
This  arrangement  is  effected  in  three  different  way», 
according  to  the  number  of  cells  in  the  side  of  each 
square,  and  can  be  most  easily  effected  when  this 
number  is  odd,  or  erenly  even  (divisible  by  4),  but 
becomes  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  when 
the  number  of  cells  is  oddly  even  (divisible  by  2,  and 
not  by  4).  The  following  are  examples  of  the  first 
two  methods : 
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The  arrangement  for  the  oddly  even  squares  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  evenly  even  ones,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  transpositions.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  when  the  number  of  squares  or  cells  is  four. 
Dr  Franklin  invented  a  similar  puzzle  to  this,  called 
the  '  magic  circle.'  See  Hutton'a  Jtecrmtion*  in 
MathenuVictil  Science,  vol.  i. 


MAGI'LP.or  MEGGELLUP,  a < 
by  artiste  in  oil-colours  as  a  vehicle  for  their 
'glazes.'  It  is  mode  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic 
varnish,  and  is  thinned  with  turpentine  as  mpured 
for  the  pointing. 
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L'GILUS,  a  very  curious  genua  of  gaster- 
opodous  molluscs,  of  the  order  TuhtUVtrnnchiata, 
inhabiting  the  Red  Sea  an»l  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  have,  at  first,  shells  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
spiral  univalves,  and  establish  themselves  in  little 
hollows  of  madreixmaj,  where  they  remain,  enlarging 


Shell  of  Magilus. 

the  shell  into  a  long  tube  as  the  madrepore  grows, 
and  thus  preventing  themselves  from  being  shut 
in.  The  tube  is  sometimes  three  feet  long,  and 
the  animal  desert*  entirely  the  spiral  part  of  the 
shell,  and  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which 
it  closes  against  danger  by  an  o|»creulum,  the  up|»er 
part  being  wholly  or  partially  tilled  up  with  solid 
matter. 

MAGISTRATE.   See  Jcsttce  of  Peace. 

MAGLIABECHI,  Antonio  da  Marco,  an 
Italian  scholar  of  extraordinary  attainments,  and 
court  librarian,  l)orn  at  Florence  in  103.%  of  a 
respectable  but  indigent  family.  From  his  earliest 
years,  he  displayed  au  inordinate  passion  for  the 
acquisition  of  book-knowledge.  Having  speedily 
mastered  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
he  literally  eutomlicd  himself  among  books,  of 
which  disorderly  pile*  encumbered  every  portion 
of  his  dwelling,  and  lay  in  a  heterogeneous  litter 
around  his  feet  In  his  daily  habits,  M.  grew 
regardless  of  the  requirements  of  social  and  sanitary 
life ;  and  such  was  his  avidity  of  study,  that  he 
finally  denied  himself  even  the  requisite  intervals 
of  repose.  His  memory  was  prodigious,  and  not 
only  enabled  him  minutely  to  retain  the  contents 
of  his  multitudinous  books,  but  also  to  supply,  on 
occasion,  the  most  exact  reference  to  any  parti- 
cular page  or  paragraph,  the  place  of  each  Ixiok 
being  indicated  with  precision  in  the  midst  of  their 
apparent  inextricable  masses.  M.  was  regarded  as 
the  literary  prodigy  of  his  times.  He  was  apjiointed 
court- librarian  by  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Florence ;  aud 
the  many  tributes  of  resj>ect  tendered  by  royal  and 
distinguished  personages  to  his  wonderful  erudition, 
fostered  in  an  inordinate  degree  his  love  of  fame 
and  praise,  which  rendered  him  intolerant  of  literary 
merit  in  others,  and  involved  him  in  several  bitter 
literary  squabble*,  He  died  at  Florence  on  12th 
July  1714,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  leaving  no 
written  record  of  his  immense  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge. His  valuable  library  of  30,1100  vols,  he 
bequeathed  to  his 


for  its  future  care  and  extension ;  it  is  now  a  fre< 
library,  and  bears  the  name  of  its  collector. 

MA'GNA  CHA'RTA,  the  Great  Charter  whiel 
was  granted  by  King  John  of  England  to  th 
barons,  and  has  been  viewed  by  after-ages  as  th 
liasis  of  Knglish  liliertiea.  The  oppressions  am 
exactions  of  a  tyrannical  and  dastardly  sovereign 
called  into  existence  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  o 
tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  who  took  up  arms  f«> 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  Their  demand  wa 
for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Henry  I.;  law 
which  might  probably  lie  characterised  a*  an  engraft 
ing  of  Norman  feudalism  on  the  'ancient  custom  o 
England.'  or  previously  existing  Saxon  and  Dunn] 
free  institutions,  in  which  '  ancient  custom  '  wcr 
comprehended  the  laws  of  rMward  the  Confessor.  J 
conference  lutween  the  sovereign  and  the  bamn 
was  held  at  Runnymede,  near  Windsor,  a  plar 
where  treaties  regarding  the  peace  of  the  kingdon 
had  often  before  lieen  made.  King  and  baron 
encamped  opposite  each  other ;  ami  after  revere 
days'  debate,  John  signed  and  sealed  the  chart e 
with  great  solemnity  on  June  5,  I'llH. 

The  (ireat  Charter  reared  up  a  barrier  against  th 
abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  a  series  of  pro 
visions  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  mid  ohhga 
tions  of  the  feudal  proprietor.  It  redressed  a  variet; 
of  grievances  connected  with  feudal  tenures,  some  o 
them  now  so  long  obsolete  as  to  be  with  dillii  ult' 
intelligible.  There  are  minute  provisions  regardinj 
the  relief  of  heirs,  wardship,  marriage  of  heirs  an< 
of  their  widows.  No  scutage  or  aid  is  to  lie  ini|*HM>< 
without  the  authority  of  the  common  council  of  th. 
kingdom,  except  on  the  three  great  feudal  occasion 
of  the  king's  captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  ebbs- 
son,  ami  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  I  - 
lilierties  of  the  «city  of  London,  and  other  towns 
burghs,  ami  jiorts,  are  declared  inviolable.  Freedon 
of  commerce  is  guaranteed  to  foreigu  merchant" 
Justice  is  no  longer  to  be  sold,  denied,  or  delay<*l 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  instead  of.  as  formerly 
following  the  king's  person  in  all  his  progresses,  i 
to  lie  permanently  fixed  at  Westminster ;  as*i/i- 
are  to  lie  held  in  the  several  counties,  and  annu\ 
circuits  are  established.  Regulations  are  ina-b 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  inferior  courts  of  justice 
The  protection  of  life,  lilicrty,  and  property  Iron 
arbitrary  sjioliation  i9  the  most  imtiortant  Yeaton 
of  the  charter.  4  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  o 
imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  oi 
lilierties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  otherwise  damaged 
nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him.  btt 
by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  <> 
the  land'— a  provision  which  recognised  a  popula: 
tribunal  as  a  check  on  the  official  judges,  and  maj 
lie  looked  on  as  the  foundation  of  the  writ 
Habeas  Corpus.  No  one  is  to  be  condemned  oi 
rumours  or  suspicions,  but  only  on  the  evidence  o 
witnesses.  Protection  is  afforded  against  cxcesnivi 
amercements,  illegal  distresses,  and  various  proeesse 
for  debts  and  services  due  to  the  crown.  The  tine 
im|Kwed  are  in  all  cases  to  be  proportioned  to  tin 
magnitude  of  the  offence,  and  even  the  villein  <• 
rustic  is  not  to  lie  deprived  of  his  necessary  chattel? 
There  are  provisions  regarding  the  forfeiture  <> 
lands  for  felony.  The  testamentary  power  of  tin 
subject  is  recognised  over  part  of  his  persona 
estate,  and  the  rest  is  to  lie  divided  between  In 
widow  and  children.  The  independence  of  th« 
church  is  also  provided  for. 

These  are  the  most  important  features  of  tha< 
Charter  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  u 
history,  and  which  establishes  the  supremacy  ot  th< 
law  of  England  over  the  will  of  the  monarch.  A 
charter  was  at  the  same  time  granted  to  uiitigat< 
the  oppression*  of  the  Forest  Law  s  (q.  v.).  Tin 
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terms  dictated  bv  the  barons  to  John  included  the 
•umroder  of  Ixmdon  to  their  charge,  and  the  Tower 
to  tt*e  custody  of  the  primate  till  the  lfith  of  August 
fiJjiwiji.*,  <«r  till  the  execution  of  the  several  articles 
(rftf*  Great  Charter.  Twenty-five  barons,  as  coti- 
*-rr*tor»  'if  the  {Miltlic  lil>erties.  were  invested  with 
titr»*dinary  authority,  whieh  empowered  them  to 
urikt-  war  against  the  sovereign  iu  case  of  his  viola- 
tim  of  tin-  Cliart«T.  Several  solemn  ratifications 
wrTr  required  by  the  harons  lioth  from  John  and 
av-n  Henry  III. ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Great  Charter 
wa»  sent  to  every  cathedral,  and  ordered  to  W  read 
ptttdy  twice  a  year.  The  cony  preserved  in 
Loeoln  Cathedral  is  regarded  as  the  most  accurate 
ud  complete ;  and  a  tac-simile  of  it  was  engraved 
by  order  of  the  late  Boanl  of  Commissioners  on  ttie 
poblic  records.  The  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of 
Hue  Forest*  are  printed  with  English  translations, 
and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
U«dm  published  by  the  Record  Commission. 

MAGNA  GR.E'CIA  (Gr.  H?  MtyiU  //*//«*),  the 
uw  jiiwn  iu  ancient  times  to  that  |>art  of  Southern 
Italy  wluch  was  thickly  planted  with  Greek  colonies. 
War*n  it  lirst  obtained  this  appellation,  is  unknown, 
bat  it  most  have  l>een  at  ati  early  period  l'olybius 
by*  it  was  so  called  iu  the  time  of  Pythagoras. 
S'Hie  writers  include  under  the  term  the  Creek 
citit-s  in  Sicily  ;  others  restrict  it  to  those  situated 
.»  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  but  in  general  it  is  used  to 
denote  all  the  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
exclusive  of  those  in  Sicily.  The  oldest  settlement  . 
a  Curved  to  have  been  Cumat -though  it  is  doubt-  [ 
ill  whether  it  and  ita  colonies,  Diccrarrhia  and  j 
SnyJi*,  were  really  embraced  under  the  designa-  I 
t*m  M.  Q. ;  while  the  period  assigned  to  its  founda- 
tixi— vit,  »->on  after  the  Trojan  war — is  obviously  | 
fiaciful.  If  we  fix  about  the  8th  or  9th  c.  Itefnrv 
Cbrtit  we  will  porhajw  not  lie  far  wrong.  Of 
tie  othw  Greek  settlements  in  Italy  most,  if  not 
43  uf  which  were  later  than  those  in  Sicily— the 
urli«t  was  Sybaris  (founded  by  the  Aclueans,  "20 
met;  next.  Croton  (by  the  Aclueans,  710  B.  v.) ; 
uvn  Tarentum  (by  the  Spartans,  708  B.  c),  Locri 
jby  tHe  liocnant*,  7<>8  B.  »\,  according  to  others,  thirty 
rr  iVtrty  years  later),  Rhcgium  (by  the  Chalcidians  ; 
fait  ui  origin  not  known,  but  believed  by  some  to 
>«  ojdtr  than  even  Sybaris),  Metapontum  (by  the 
Achwma.700  -680  B.  c),  and  Velia(by  the  Phocseans, 
540  B.c).  These  cities  became,  in  their  turn,  the 
parents  uf  many  others. 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  M.  G.,  we  know  almost 
nothing.  The  settlements  appear  to  have  risen 
rapidly  to  power  aud  wealth,  |«artly  by  the  brisk 
cwnmerce  which  they  carried  on  with  the  mother- 
Muntry.  sod  partly  also,  it  is  conjectured,  by  an 
imagination  with  the  Pelasgic  (and  therefore 
kindred)  natives  of  the  interior.  Tliis,  we  are  told 
by  Polybius,  actually  happened  at  liocri,  and  most 
trohably  elsewhere  also.  About  the  year  530  B.  C, 
Pythagoras  the  philosopher  arrived  at  Crotona,  and 
soon  acquired  an  influence  in  M.  G.  which  was 
quit*  vouderful,  though  it  did  not  last  long.  The 
juantla  between  the  different  cities  were  often 
litter  and  bleody ;  and  finally,  272—271  B.  c,  the 
Waas  conquered  the  whole  of  Lower  Italy.  l»ng 
bfL-rv  this,  several  of  the  cities  had  disappeared. 
Sjbari*,  for  example,  was  destroyed  by  the  Croto- 
asaas  as  early  as  510  B.  c,  and  now  the  rest  more  or 
it«  rapidly  sunk  into  decay,  and  were,  in  the  time 

Cicero,  with  a  few  exceptions,  reduced  to  utter 
nun. 

MAGNETSIA.    See  MaOSXBIUH. 
MACK  ESI  AN  LIMESTONE.    See  Dolomitr. 
MAGNESIUM  (symb.  Mg,  equiv.  12,  sp  gr.  174) 
ii  placed  by  most  chemists  with  those  metals  whose 


oxides  form  the  alkaline  earths  (ltaryta,  strontia, 
lime),  but  in  many  respects  it  more  closely  resembles 
zinc.  It  is  a  malleable  ductile  metal,  of  the  colour 
and  brilliancy  of  silver.  It  fuses  at  about  the  melt- 
ing-j>oiut  of  tin  (about  442°),  and  at  an  extreme 
heat  it  may  l»e  distilled  like  zinc.  When  ignited  in 
dry  air  or  iu  oxygen  gas,  it  burns  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  and  is  oxidised  into  magnesia.  In  dry 
air,  it  undergoes  little  change,  and  is  much  less 
oxidisable  than  the  other  metals  of  the  same  group 
It  does  uot  decompose  cold  water  ;  but  if  the  water 
lie  heated  to  about  90',  there  is  a  slight  evolution  of 
hydrogen  ;  and  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  212°, 
hydrogen  is  given  off  rapidly  and  abundantly.  When 
thrown  into  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  inflames 
and  liecomes  converted  into  chloride  of  magnesium, 
while  hydrogen  is  given  off. 

It  is  obtained  from  its  chloride  either  by  the 
action  of  sodium  or  potassium,  or  by  simple  electro- 
lytic decomposition  :  but  the  ordiuary  processes  are 
difficult,  and  yield  the  metal  only  in  minute  quan- 
tities. A  )«teut  has,  however,  jiwt  been  taken  out 
by  Mr  Sonstadt  for  improvements  in  its  manufac- 
ture, by  which  it  can  be  produced  by  the  )>ound. 

MtiifwiM  (MgO)  is  the  only  oxide  of  magnesium. 
It  is  a  white  bulky  powder,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell, 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  M&5 ;  it  is  infusible,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  water;  and  when  placed  on 
moistened  test-paper,  is  seen  to  have  an  alkaline 
reaction.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  gradually 
foni>8  a  hydrate  (MgO.HO),  without,  as  in  the  case 
of  lime,  any  sensible  elevation  of  heat,  and  this 
hydrate  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere.  Magnesia  does  not  occur  native,  and 
is  usually  obtained  by  the  prolonged  application 
of  heat  to  the  carbonate.  Hydrate  of  magnesia 
occurs  naturally  iu  a  crystalline  form  in  the  mineral 
Brucite. 

Maijitftia  Alha,  the  common  white  magnesia  of 
commerce,  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia 
and  of  hydrated  carbonate.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
precipitation  of  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia by  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
m>da,  and  by  then  collecting  and  drying  the  deposit. 

Of  the  maynrtian  milU,  some  are  soluble,  and 
some  insoluble  in  water.  The  soluble  salts  have  a 
jweuliar  and  very  bitter  taste,  and  hence  the  German 
name,  li\tlerer<ie  (bitter-earth)  for  magnesia.  All 
the  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  except  the 
silicate,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

Ca,-fjonatf  of  Matfttenia  ocenrs  native  in  the 
mineral  innr/nr*ite,  and  in  association  with  carbonate 
of  lime  in  dolomite,  from  which  it  may  be  manufac- 
tured in  a  very  pure  state  by  Mr  Pattinson's  process, 
which  consists  essentially  in  the  following  steps. 
Finely  ground  dolomite  is  exposed  for  some  time  to 
a  red  heat,  by  which  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
deeomyiosed  ;  the  powder  is  then  introduced  into  a 
very  strong  vessel,  where  it  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  carlKuiic  acid  gas  forced  in  under  heavy  pres- 
sure till  it  ceases  to  be  absorlied ;  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  Incomes  dissolved  as  bicarbonate,  while 
the  carbonate  of  lime  remains  unchanged  ;  on  boiling 
the  clear  liquid,  curltonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited, 
and  carbonic-  acid  expelled. 

Sulphate  of  Marjnt-jtin,  or  Eptom  Salt*  (MgO,SO,  + 
7Aq),  is  the  most  important  of  the  magnesian  salts. 
It  is  obtained  from  sea-water,  or  from  magnesian 
limestone  (dolomite),  or  from  the  mother-liquor  of 
alum-works,  by  precewes  iuto  which  we  have  not 
space  to  enter,  and  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
mineral  waters  (see  Ephom  Salt).  It  is  soluble  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60',  and  in  less 
water  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  solution  haviug 
a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste. 

XitraU  of  Mwjnema  (MgO,NO,  +  6Aq)  occurs  in 
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certain  mineral  waters,  but  is  of  no  special  imi>ort- 
ance. 

A  Photphatt  of  Magnesia,  having  the  formida 
HO,2MgO,PO,  +  14Aq,  is  obtained  by  the  mixture 
of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  of  ordinary 
phosphate  of  soda.  It  occurs  either  in  an  amor- 
phous state  or  in  six-sided  prisms,  according  as  the 
solutions  are  more  or  less  concentrated.  Tins  salt  is 
a  constituent  of  the  sec<U  of  wheat  and  the  other 
cereals,  of  bones,  and  of  various  morbid  concretions. 
The  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia,  known 
also  as  Ammoniaco-mai/netian  Phosphate  and  as 
Triple  Phosphate  (NH40,2MgO.PO?  +  )2Aq),  is  a 
more  important  salt  than  the  preceding.  It  occurs 
either  in  minute  crystalline  grains,  or  in  beautiful 
transparent  four-sided  prisms  of  considerable  size, 
and  with  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  The 
formation  of  the  salt,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  pure  water,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining free  ammonia  or  its  hydrochlorate,  not  only 
furnishes  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of 
magnesia,  but  enables  us  to  determine  its  quantity. 

This  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  is 
readily  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  a  magnesian 
aalt  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  a  little  free  ammonia.  It  is  an  occasional 
constituent  of  urinary  calculi,  and  crystallises  in 
beautiful  prisms  from  urine  and  other  animal  fluids, 
when  they  begin  to  putrefy.  It  is  also  frequently 
present  in  the  excrements  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

The  mlifittrt  of  magnmrin  an-  numerous.  A  large 
number  of  minerals  are  formed  either  wholly  or  partly 
of  them,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  Olivine  or 
Chrysolite,  Tale,  Steatite  or  Soa[i«tonc,  Meerschaum, 
Serpentine.  Augite,  Hornblende,  he. 

The  haloid  salts  of  magnesium —the  chloride,  iodide, 
and  bromide — are  of  no  s[>ccial  interest,  except  that 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  is,  next  to  chloride  of 
sodium,  the  most  abundant  of  the  salts  existing  in 
sea-water. 

The  compounds  of  magnesium  employed  in  medi- 
oine  are  magnesia,  its  carbonate  and  its  sulphate. 

Magnesia  is  presented  in  small  doses  (from  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple),  as  an  antacid,  in  cases  of  undue 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  heartburn,  and  abnormal 
acidity  of  the  urine  ;  in  larger  doses  (from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm),  it  produces  distinct  purgative  effects. 
It  is  useful,  especially  when  combined  with  rhubarb 
and  a  little  ginger  (in  the  form  of  Compound  Rhu- 
barb Powder  or  Gregory's  Mixture),  as  a  purgative 
for  children,  in  acid  conditions  of  the  alimentary 


natural  and  art -fetal    Natural  magnets  consist  of 

the  ore  of  iron  called  magnetic,  familiarly  known 

as  loadstone.    Artificial  magnets  are,  for  the  most 

part,  straight  or  bent  bars  of  tempered  steel,  which 

have   lieen   magnetised   by  the   autiou   of  other 

magnets,  or  of  the  galvanic  current 

Polarity  of  thf  Magnet. — The  power  of  the  magnet 

to  attract  iron  is  by  no  means  equal  throughout  ita 

length.    If  a  small  iron  ball 

be  Busjiended  by  a  thread, 

and  a  magnet   (fig.   1)  be 

passed  aloug  in  front  of  it 

from  one  end  to  the  other, 

it  is  powerfully  attracted  at 

the  ends,  but  not  at  all  in 

the    middle,    the  maguetic 

force  increasing  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  of  the 

bar.  The  ends  of  the  magnet 
'  where  the  attractive  [tower 

is    greatest  are   called  its 

pole*.  By  causing  a  magnetic 

needle  moving  horizontally  to 

vibrate  in  front  of  the  different  parts  of  a  magnet 
I  placed  vertically,  and  counting  the  numl>er  of  vibra- 
1  tions,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  magnetic  intensity 

may  lie  exactly  found.    Fig.  2  gives  a  graphic  vii»w 

of  this  increase,    NS  is  the  magnet;  the  lines  mN, 


Carbonate  of  magnesia  (magnesia  all>a)  acts  in  the 
same  manner  as  magnesia,  except  that  it  is  less 
active,  since  more  than  half  of  it  consists  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  Dinneford's  Solution  of  Magnesia, 
and  other  fluid  preparations  of  the  same  nature,  an? 
made  by  dissolving  this  salt  in  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.  A  drachm  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  a  wine-glassful  of  water, 
constitute  an  agreeable  laxative,  a  citrate  of  mag- 
nesia being  thus  formed. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  purgative  in  very  general 
use.    It  is  much  employed  in  febrile  affections,  and  ' 
when  the  portal  system  is  congested  ;  hut  it  may  be  I 
used  in  almost  any  case  in  which  a  mild  but  efficient  ' 
laxative  is  required.    Its  dose  varies  from  two  to 
four  or  six  drachma    In  combination  with  the  infu- 
sion of  senna,  it  forms  the  oniinary  Black  I>raught. 

MA  GNETISM  (said  to  be  derived  from  the  citv 
Magnesia,  where  the  loadstone  was  first  discovered) 
is  the  [tower  which  the  magnet  has  to  attract  iron. 
Under  *  Diamagnetism  '  it  is  stated  that  every  sub-  , 
stance  is  more  or  leas  affected  by  the  magnet,  but 
as  iron  is  par  tscrlUnc.  magnetic,  the  term  is  chiefly  : 
used  with  reference  to  it  Magnets  are  of  two  kinds,  | 
2to 


Fig.  8. 

aa,  &c,  represents  the  magnetic  intensities  at  the 
points  N,  ft,  &e.,  of  the  magnet;  and  the  curve  of 
magnetic  intensity.  N'lMu'w ,  is  the  line  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  all  the  upright  lines.  It  will  lie 
seen  from  the  figure  that  the  force  of  both  halves, 
taking  M  as  the  dividing-jioint,  is  disjiosed  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  that  for  some  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  or  neutral  point  there  is 
an  absence  of  force,  and  that  its  intensity  increases 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  ends.  The  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  areas  MNm  and  MS«'are  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  which  must  therefore  be  situated 
near,  but  not  at  the  extremities. 

A  magnet  has,  then,  two  [xdes  or  centres  of 
magnetic  force,  each  having  an  equal  power  of 
attracting  iron.  This  is  the  ouly  property,  however, 
which  tney  [tosses*  in 
common,  for  when  the 
[Miles  of  one  magnet  are 
made  to  act  on  those  of 
a n< i tlier,  a  striking  dis- 
similarity is  brought  to 
light  To  shew  this,  let 
us  sus|ien<l  a  magnet, 
NS,  tig.  3,  by  a  band  of 
paper,  M,  hanging  from 
a  c«»coon  threat!  (a  thread 
without  torsion).  When 
the  magnet  is  left  to 
itself,  it  takes  up  a  fixed 
[►option,  one  end  keeping  north,  and  the  other 
south.  The  north  jhiIc  cannot  be  made  to  stand 
as  a  south  pole,  aud  vice  vertA;  for  when  the 
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iM^tK-t  is  disturbed,  both  ]>oles  return  to  their 
or.cinal  positions.  Here,  then,  iB  a  striking  dia- 
•nuuanty  in  the  pole*  by  means  of  which  we 
ar*  enabled  to  distinguish  them  as  north  pole  and 
s-utA  /.oJc,  When  thus  susjiended,  let  us  now  try 
the  effect  of  another  magnet  ti|«on  it,  and  we  shall 
had  that  the  jiole  of  the  suspended  magnet  that  is 
attracted  by  one  of  the  poles  of  the  second  magnet 
is  r»  j-  ded  by  the  other,  and  rice  ver/»i ;  and  where 
the  one  pole  attracts,  the  other  repels.  If,  now,  the 
second  magnet  be  hung  like  the  first,  it  will  Ik? 
f<«imi  that  the  pole  which  attracted  the  north  pole 
of  the  first  magnet  is  a  south  i*ole,  and  that  the  jx>le 
which  rej>elled  it  is  a  north  pole.  We  thus  learn, 
that  <~icA  magnet  has  two  pttles,  the  one  a  north, 
oao?  the  other  a  south  pole,  alike  in  their  power  of 
crtraet\%g  fifl  iron,  but  difering  in  thrir  action  on 
the  poles  of  another  magnet,  like  poles  repelling,  and 
vafiir  poles  attracting,  each  other. 

It  might  l>e  thought  that,  by  dividing  a  magnet 
at  it*  centre,  the  two  ]ioles  could  be  insulated,  the 
one  half  containing  all  the  north  polar  magnetism, 
and  the  other  the  south.  When  this  is  done,  how- 
ever, both  halves  Income  seiKirate  magnets,  with  two 
p-les  in  each -the  original  north  and  south  poles 
Stan diriir  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  two  poles 
call-- 1  into  existence  by  the  se|«aratioii.  We  ran 
thrr"~i>r+  nerer  hatv  one  kind  of  magnetism  with- 
vut  h-icing  it  asmjcialetl  in  the  same  magnet  irith  the 
saw  amount  of  the  opposite  magnetism.  It  is  this 
d>'id'l«-  manifestation  of  force  which  constitutes  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet 

The  fact  of  the  freely  suspended  magnet  taking 
up  a  tixed  position,  has'  led  to  the  theory,  that  the 
earth  ifewlt  is  a  huge  magnet,  having  its  north  and 
loath  magnetic  poles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pule*  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  magnetic 
a«vdlc  or  suspended  magnet  turns  to  them  as  it 
doe*  to  those  of  a  neigh  Ix  mring  niaguet.  All  the 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  give  decided 
of  this  theory.  It  is  on  this  view  that 
call  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  the 
pole  {pt'ile  austral),  and  the  south  the  north 
pile  i  TrCtle  hartal) ;  for  if  the  earth  In?  taken  as  the 
tUciLvnl.  its  north  magnetic  pole  must  attract  the 
south  pole  of  other  magnets,  and  vice  cersA.  In 
Lowland  and  Germany,  the  north  jiole  of  a  magnet 
a  the  one  which,  when  freely  suspended,  point*  to 
the  north,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  its  relation 
to  the  magnetism  nf  the  earth. 

Form  of  Mag n' is. — Artificial  magnets  are  either 
bar-magnets  or  horseshoe- magnets.  When  powerful 
magnets  are  to  be  made,  several  thin  bars  arc  placed 
fide  by  side  with  their  poles  lying  in  the  same 
way.  They  end  in  a  piece  of  iron,  to  which  they  are 
bound  by  a  brass  screw  or  frame.  Three  or  four 
W  these  may  be  put  up  into  the  bundle,  and  these 
bundles  of  three  and  four  (fig.  4).   Such  a 


SS,  hound  to  its  poles  by  a  brass  frame  encircling 
the  whole.  The  lower  ends  of  the  soft  iron  liars 
act  as  the  poles,  and  support  the  armature,  A.  The 


Fig.  6. 

magnetic  needle  is  a  small  magnet  nicely  balanced 
on  a  tine  point    See  Compass. 

Magnetic  Induct  ion.—  When  a  short  bar  of  soft 
iron,  us  (fig.  6),  is  sus|ieiided  from  one  end  S  of  the 
magnet  NS.  it  l>ecomc*  for  the  time  i»owerfuIly 
magnetic    It  assumes  a  north  and  south  pole,  like 


Fig.  4. 


collection  of  magnets  is  called  a  magnetic  magazine 
or  lattery.  A  magnet  of  this  kind  is  more  powerful 
than  a  solid  one  of  the  same  weight  and  size,  because 
thin  ><irs  can  be  more  strongly  and  regularly 
magnetised  than  thick  ones.  Fig.  7  is  a  horseshoe- 
magn'-tic  magazine.  The  central  lamina  protrudes 
tli.-htlv  l>eyond  the  other,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the 
armature  is  attached,  the  whole  action  of  the  magnet 
being  concentrated  00  the  projection.  A  natural 
Bugn*t  U  shewn  in  fig.  5.  It  is  a  i«rallelopiped  of 
'  :  iron  ore,  with  pieces  of  soft  iron,  NN  and 


Fig.* 

a  regular  magnet,  as  may  be  seen  by  using  a  small 

magnetic  needle  ;  and  if  its  lower  end,  s,  be  dipped 
into  iron  filings,  it  attracts  them  as  a  magnet  would 
do.  When  it  is  taken  away  from  NS,  the  filings  fall 
off,  and  all  trace  of  magnetism  disappears.  It  need 
not  l»e  in  actual  contact  to  shew  magnetic  proper- 
ties; when  it  is  simply  brought  near,  the  same  thing 
is  seen,  though  to  a  less  extent.  If  the  inducing 
magnet  1h»  strong  enough,  the  iuduced  magnet,  ns, 
when  in  contact,  can  induce  a  bar  like  itself,  placed 
at  its  extremity,  to  become  a  magnet  ;  and  this 
second  induced"  magnet  may  transmit  the  mag- 
netism to  a  third,  and  so  on,  the  action  being,  how- 
ever, weaker  each  time.  If  a  steel  bar  be  used  for 
this  experiment,  a  singular  differ- 
ence is  observed  in  its  action  ;  it 
is  only  after  some  time  that  it 
logins  to  exhibit  magnetic  pro- 
perties, and,  when  exhibited,  they 
are  feebler  than  in  the  soft  iron 
bar.  When  the  steel  bar  is 
removed,  it  docs  not  part  instantly 
with  its  magnetism,  as  the  soft 
iron  bar,  but  retains  it  perman- 
ently. Steel,  therefore,  has  a 
force  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
resists  the  assumption  of  mag- 
netism ;  and,  when  assumed, 
resists  its  withdrawal  This  is 
called  the  coerci)ive  force.  The 
harder  the  temper  of  the  steel,  Fig.  7. 

the  more  is  the  coercitive  force 
dcvelojied  in  it.    It  is  this  force  also,  in  the  load- 
stone, which  enables  it  to  retain  its  magnetism. 

Magnetisation.  B>/  Single  Touch  (Fr.  simple  touch*. 
Ger.  tinfacJurr  Strich).-1uc  steel  bar  to  be  magnetised 

Ml 
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is  laid  on  a  table,  and  the  pole  of  a  powerful 
magnet  is  ruhbed  a  few  times  along  its  length, 
always  in  the  eame  direction.  If  the  magnetising 
pole  "be  north,  the  end  of  the  l»ar  it  first  touches 
each  time  becomes  also  north,  and  the  one  where 
it  is  lifted  south.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  by 
putting,  say,  the  north  magnetising  jxile  first  on  the 
middle  of  the  bar,  then  giving  it  a  few  ]>asscs  from 
the  middle  to  the  end,  returning  always  in  an  arch 
from  the  end  to  the  middle.    After  doing  the  same 


to  the  other  half  with  the  south  pole,  the  magnetis- 
ation is  complete.  The  first  end  rubbed  becomes  the 
south,  and  the  other  the  north  ]>ole  of  the  new 
magnet.  By  Divided  Touch  (Fr.  louche  g/parre,  G<-r. 
gtirennter  St  rich).— This  method  is  shewn  in  fig.  8. 
The  bar  ns  to  be  magnetised  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
wood  W,  with  its  ends  abutting  on  the  extremities 
of  two  powerful  magnets  NS  anil  SNT.  Two  rubbing 
magnets  are  placed  with  their  poles  together  on  the 
middle  of  ns,  inclined  at  an  angle  rather  less  than 


an  arch,  to  the  Btartiug-]H>iut.  A  soft  iron 
is  placed  at  the  jsdes  of  the  induced  magnet  That 
the  operation  may  succeed  well,  it  is  necessary  for 
lioth  magnets  to  be  of  the  same  width.  The  same 
method  may  also  )>e  followed  for  magnetising  liar*. 
The  Urs  (fig.  10)  NS  and  N'S\  with  the  armature* 
ah  and  rd,  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  rectangle  ;  and 
the  horseshoe -magnet  is  made  to  glide  along  both 
in  the  way  just  descril>ed. 

.1/' (-,•"■ '  -  ■ ' ""i  the  Earth.— -The  inductive  action, 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  a  striking  proof  of  th« 
truth  of  the  theory  already  referred  to,  that  the 
earth  itself  is  a  magnet  When  a  steel  rod  is  held 
iu  a  position  jwrallel  to  the  Dipping-needle  U\.  v.),  it 
becomes,  iu  the  course  of  time,  permanently  mag- 
netic  This  result  is  reached  sooner  when  tin*  bar 
is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron.  A  l>ar  of  soft 
iron  held  in  the  same  jiosition  is  more  powerfully 
but  only  tem|x»rarily  affected,  and  when  reversed* 
the  poles  art;  not  reversed  with  the  bar,  but  remain 
as  before.  If  when  so  held  it  receive  at  its  end  * 
few  sharp  blows  of  a  hammer,  the  magnetism  is 
rendered  permanent,  and  now  the  jKth-s  are  reversed 
when  the  bar  is  reversed.  The  torsion  caused  by 
the  blows  of  the  hammer  appears  to  communicate  to 
the  liar  a  coercitive  force.  We  may  understand  from 


Fig.  9. 

30*  with  it.  They  are  then  simultaneously  moved 
away  from  each  other  to  the  ends  of  ns,  and  brought 
back  in  an  arch  again  to  the  middle.  After  this 
is  rej>cated  a  few  times,  the  bar  ns  is  fully  magnet-  | 
ised.  The  disposition  of  the  poles  is  shewn  in  the 
figure  by  the  letters  N  or  n,  \ 
U  meaning  a  north,  and  S  or  *. 
a  south  |Mile.  This  method 
communicates  a  very  regular 
magnetism,  and  is  employed 
for  magnetic  needles,  or 
where  accuracy  is  needed. 
The  magnetisation  by  Doulde 
Touch  is  of  less  practical 
importance,  and  need  not 
here  be  described.  It  com- 
municates a  powerful,  but 
sometimes  irregular  mag- 
netism, giving  rise  to  eon- 
secutivt  poles  that  is,  to 
more  poles  thau  two  in  the 
magnet. 

For    horseshoe  - 

Fig.  10. 


Hoffer's  method  is  generally 
followed.      The  inducing 


magnet  (fig.  9)  is  placed  vertically  on  the  magnet 
to  be  formed,  and  moved  from  the  ends  to  the  bend, 
or  in  the  opposite  way,  and  brought  round  again,  in 


this  how  the  tools  in  workshops  are  generally 
netic.  Whenever  large  masses  of  iron  are  stationary 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  sure  to  give  evidence 
of  magnetisation,  and  it  is  to  the  inductive  action 
of  the  earth's  poles  acting  through  aues  that  the 
magnetism  of  the  loadstone  is  to  l>e  attribute^!. 

Preservation  and  Piarrr  of  Maijnets. —  Magnet*, 
when  freshly  magnetised,  are  sometimes  more  j«ower- 
ful  than  they  afterwards  become.  In  that  casts, 
they  gradually  fall  off  in  strength,  till  they  reach 
a  point  at  which  their  strength  remains  constant. 
This  is  called  the  point  of  mil u ration.  If  a  magnet  ha* 
not  been  raised  to  this  point  it  will  lose  nothing 
after  magnetisation.  We  may  ascertain  whether  * 
et  is  at  saturation  by  magnetising  it  with  * 
powerf ul  magnet,  and"s*»etng  whether  it  retain* 
mow  magnetism  than  Iwfore.  The  saturation 
point  dejiemls  on  the  coercitive  force  of  the  magnet, 
and  not  on  the  ]>ower  of  the  magnet  with  which  it 
is  rubbed.  When  a  magnet  is  above  saturation,  it 
is  wx>n  reduced  to  it  by  repeatedly  drawing  away 
the  armature  from  it  After  reaching  this  js»int, 
magnets  will  keep  the  same  strength  for  years 
together  if  not  subjected  to  rough  usage.  It  is 
favourable  for  the  preservation  of  magnets  that  they 
be  provided  with  an  armature  or  keeper.  For 
further  information,  see  article  Armatvkk.  The 
]H>wer  of  a  horseshoe-magnet  is  usually  tested  by 
the  weight  its  armature  can  l»ear  without  breaking 
away  from  the  maguet  Hiicker  gives  the  following 
formula  for  this  weight:  W  -  aj/m%  ;  W  is  the 
charge  expressed  in  jiotinds ;  a,  a  constant  to  be 
ascertained  for  a  particular  quality  of  st«-cl ;  and 
m  is  the  weight  in  pouuds  of  the  magnet  He 
found,  in  the  magnets  that  he  constructed,  a  to  he 
12-ti.  According  to  this  value,  a  magnet  weighing 
2  ox.  sustains  a  weight  of  3  lbs.  2  ox,  or  25  times 
its  own  weight ;  whereas  a  magnet  of  100  11m. 
sustains  only  271  lbs.,  or  rather  less  than  3  times 
its  own  weight  Small  magnets,  therefore,  are 
stronger  for  their  size  than  large  ones.  The  reason 
of  this  may  be  thus  explained.  Two  magnets  of 
the  same  size  and  jsiwer.  acting  separately,  sti|>|iort 
twice  the  weight  that  one  of  them  does ;  but  if  the 
two  be  joined,  so  as  to  form  one  magnet,  they  do 
not  sustain  the  double,  for  the  two  maguets  lwin£ 
in  close  proximity,  act  inductively  on  each  other, 
and  so  lessen  the  conjoint  power.  Similarly,  several 
magnets  made  up  into  a  battery  have  not  a  force 
proportionate  to  their  number.  Large  magnets  in  the 
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■ae  way  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  several 
[>»i'nj  tnterferni^-  mutually  with  each  other,  and 
tendering  the  action  of  the  whole  very  much  less 
the  sum  of  the  powers  of  each.  The  best 
of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  bar-magnets 
■  to  c*tu*e  a  magnetic  needle  to  oscillate  at  a 
pv«  n  distance  from  one  of  their  piles,  the  axis  of 
the  needle  and  the  pole  of  the  magnet  being  in  the 
magnetic  meridian.  These  oscillations  observe  the 
law  of  [HMidulum  motion,  so  that  the  force  tending 
is  the  needle  to  rest  is  proportionate  to  the 
of  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  stated 


induction  than  steel,  where  such  resistance  exists. 
Kxjierimcnt  very  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  theory.  Helices  of  copjier-wire,  in  which  a 
current  is  made  to  circulate,  manifest  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  magnet  Such  are  shewn,  in  skeleton, 
in  figs.  13  and  14.   Each  convolution  of  the  Bpiral 


Jrfion  of  Magnets  on  each  other.— Coulomb 
di»o>rensl.  by  the  oscillation  of  the  magnetic 
aerdle  in  the  presence  of  magnets  in  the  way 
just  descrilied,  that  when  magnets  are  *r>  placed  tfuit 
f«v  atlj.Au'uuj  poles  may  act  on  cuch  other  without 
the  inter/,  re  nee  of  the  opposite  pole*,  that  is,  when 
the  magnet*  are' Urge  compared  with  the  distance 
between  their  centres,  their  attractive  or  repuls've 
forex  nunca  Inx^rselij  n*  the  sijuare  o/  the  distance. 
Gauss  proved  from  this  theoretically,  and  exhibited 
exp-nmentally,  that  when  the  distance  between  the 
eentrt*  of  two  maguets  is  large  compared  with  the 
■ir  of  the  magnets,  that  is,  when  the  action  oj 
lots  poles  comes  into  pity,  their  actum  on  each  oQ\er 
mam  u.t>r*^»/  on  Uie  atlx  of  the  distance. 

Lift  of  Heat  on  Magnets.  -  When  a  magnet  is 
brstoi  to  redness,  it  loses  permanently  every  trace 
at  nia^netuiin  .  iron,  also,  at  a  red  heat,  ceases  to  be 
attracted  by  the  magnet  At  temp-ratures  below 
red  heat,  the  magnet  parts  with  some  of  its  pjwer, 
the  loss  increasing  with  the  temperature.  The 
tesqteratures  at  which  other  sulwtances  nffected 
by  the  magnet  lose  their  magnetism  differ  from 
that  of  irm».  Cobalt  remains  magnetic  at  the 
kurh.  st  temperatures,  and  nickel  loses  this  property 
at  662  ¥. 

Aatprr'M  Theory  of  Magnetism.— T\\\*  theory 
forms  the  link  between  magnetism  and  galvanic 
electricity,  and  gives  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  and  magneto- 
electricity.  We  shall  therefore  preface  the  short 
discussion  «»f  these  two  subjects  by  a  reference  to  it 
Amp-re  considers  that  every  ]iarticle  of  a  magnet 
has  closed  currents  circulating  about  it  iu  the  same 
A  section  of  a  magnet  according  to  this 
rn  in  tig.  1L  All  the  sejiarate  currents 
jiarticles  may,  however,  be  considered 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


to  be  equivalent  to  one  strong  current  circulating 
round  the  whole  (rig.  12).  We  are  to  look  upon  a 
magnet,  then,  as  a  system,  so  to  s[ieak,  of  rings  or 
rectangles,  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
cylinder  or  prism,  in  each  of  which  a  current  in  the 
i  is  circulating.  Before  magnetisation, 
■nts  run  in  different  directions,  so  that  their 
a  system  is  lost,  and  the  effect  of  induc- 
tion is  to  bring  them  to  run  in  the  same  direction. 
The  perfection  of  magnetisation  is  to  render  the 
various  currents  parallel  to  each  other.  Soft  iron,  in 
conseunence  of  its  offering  no  resistance  to  such  a 


Fig.  13. 

may  be  taken  as  a  sul»stitutc  for  one  of  the  rings 
aWve  s|M>ken  of.  Tn  helix  (tig.  13),  the  current 
after  entering,  goes  from  right  to  left  (contrary  to 
the  hands  of  a  watch),  and  it  is  hence  called  left- 
handed;  in  fig.  14,  it  goes  with  the  hands  of  a 


Fig.  14. 

watch,  and  is  right-handed.  The  extremities  of 
both  helices  act  on  the  magnetic  net-die  like  the 
pdes  of  a  magnet  while  the  current  passes.  The 
jk)1cs  are  shewn  by  the  letters  N  aud  .S,  and  this 
can  be  easily  deduced  from  Amp-re's  rule  (see 
Galvanism),  for,  suppose  the  little  figure  of  a  man  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  helix  (tig.  13),  so  that, 
while  he  looks  towards  the  axis  of  the  heJix,  the 
current  enters  by  his  feet,  and  leaves  by  his  head, 
the  north  jiole  will  Ik-  at  his  left  hand,  as  shewn  in 
the  figure.  In  the  left-handed  helix  (rig.  14).  th* 
jiolea  are  reversed  according  to  the  same  rule.  If 
either  of  these  helices  lie  hung  no  as  to  be  capable 
of  horizontal  motion,  which,  by  a  simple  construction, 
can  easily  be  done,  as  soon  as  the  current  is  estab- 
lished, the  north  and  south  piles  place  themselves 
exactly  as  those  of  the  magnetic  needle  would  do ; 
or,  if  they  were  hung  so  as  to  lie  able  to  move 
vertically  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  they  would 
take  up  the  pwitioii  of  the  Dipping-needle  (q.  v.). 

These  movements  can  be  still  further  explained 
by  reference   to  the 


Fig.  15. 

currents  on  each  other.  It  is  found  that  when  twt 
currents  are  free  to  move,  they  endeavour  to  place 
themselves  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  more  M  the 
same  direction,  and  that  currents  running  in  Uie  same 
direction  attract,  ami  t/u*#e  running  is  opposite  direc- 
tions, repel.  The  apparatus  fig.  15  is  intended  to 
prove  this.  The  rectangle  cdejf  is  movable  round 
the  pins,  a  and  6, 
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The  arrangement  is  such  that  while  the  rectangle 
tdff  is  movable  about  its  axis,  a  current  can  COD* 
tinue  steadily  to  flow  in  it.  Further  description  is 
unnecessary,  the  diagram  explaining  itself.  If  a 
wire  id  which  a  current  {Misses  downward*  U-  placed 
vertically  near  ctl,  ctl  is  attracted  by  it  ;  but  if  the 
current  pass  upwards,  it  is  repelled,  and  '/attracted. 
Place,  now,  the  wire  below  and  |iarallel  t"  tie.  If 
the  current  |ia*scs  in  the  direction  d  to  e,  no  change 
take*  place,  as  the  attraction  caunot  shew  itself  ; 
but  if  the  current  moves  from  c  to  >/,  the  whole 
turns  round  till  it  stands  where  r  was,  and  i.  >th 
currents  run  the  same  way.  If  the  wire  l>e  placed 
at  right  angles  to  tie,  the  rectangle  turns  round  and 
comes  to  rest,  when  both  currents  are  |>aralJel,  and 
in  the  same  direction. 
According  to  Ampere's  theory,  the  earth.  Wing 

a  magnet,  h;is  currents  ein  iil.il.n_'  al  t  it,  whieh, 

according  to  his  rule,  must  be  from  cast  to  west, 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth  Iwiiiir.  in  our  way  of 
speaking,  a  south  |>ole.  A  magnet,  then,  will  not 
come  to  rest  till  the  currents  moving  below  it  place 
themselves  parallel  to  and  in  the  direction  ot  the 
earth's  currents.    This  is  shewn  in  tig.  lti,  where 


*tl! 


Fig.  16. 


a  section  of  a  magnet  is  represented  in  its  position 
of  rest  with  reference  to  the  earth -current  The 
upper  current  Iteing  further  away  from  the  earth- 
current,  is  less  affected  by  it,  and  it  is  the  lower 
current  that  determines  the  BO>itk».  A  magnetic 
needle,  therefore,  turns  towards  the  north  to  allow 
the  currents  moving  below  it  to  place  themselves 
parallel  to  the  earth's  current  This  also  is  shewn 
by  the  rectangle  in  tig.  15,  which  comes  to  rest 
when  i/  and  e  lie  east  and  west 

EUctn>ininjiuti<m  includes  all  phenomena  in 
which  an  electric  current  produces  magnetism.  The 

most  imp-u-tanf  result 
of  this  jKiwer  of  the 
current  is  the  electro- 
magnet This  consists 
(tig.  IT)  generally  of  a 
round  bar  of  soft  iron 
l>ent  into  the  horse- 
shoe form,  with  an 
insulated  wire  coiled 
round  its  extremities. 
When  a  current  ikisacs 
through  the  coil,  the 
soft  imn  liar  becomes 
instantly  magnetic, 
and  attracts  the  arma- 
ture with  a  sharp 
click.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  stop|>cd,  this 
power  disapi tears  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 
Electro-magnets  far  outrival  pemuUMat  magnets  in 
strength.  Small  electro-magnets  have  U-cn  made 
by  Joule  which  support  3500  times  their  own 
weight  a  fiat  immeasurably  sii|tcrior  to  anything 
performed  by  steel  magnets.  When  the  current 
is  of  moderate  streugth.  and  the  iron  core  more 
than  a  third  .if  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  nuii/nrtutm 
iu/lif  <t  i*  iu  /iriifmrtitm  to  tJir  ulrrmjth  <>f  thr  current  i 
ami  <>f  thr  number  of  turn*  iu  Uir  dil.  When  the 
bar  is  thinner  than  one-third  of  au  inch,  a  maximum 
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|  is  soon   reached  beyond  which   additional  turn* 
of  the  wire  give  no  additional  magnetism  .  and 

even  when  the  core  is  thiek,  these   *  must  not 

lie  le.i-»-.|  on  each  other,  so  as  to   place  tliem 
beyond  iuttueucing  the  core.    It  follows  from  the 
I  above   principle,  that  in    the   horseshoe -magnet* 
where  the  inductive  action  in  the  armature  must 
be  taken  into  accouut  that  Oir  urujht  whicJi  the 
iiiin/ii'l  mitttuin*  is  hi  projtortion  to  the  lupinre*  of 
tli-  strength*  o/'  the  currents,  ami  to  Ote.  mpiares  ctf 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  wire.    This  maximum 
is  in  different  magnets  proportional  t>  the  are* 
of  section,  or  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  tUe 
core.    The  electro -magnet,  from   the   ease  with 
which  it  is  made  to  assume  or  lay  aside  its  tnng- 
uetism,  or  to  reverse  its  {Miles,  is  of  the  utnioet 
value  in  electrical   and  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  action  of  the  electro-magnet  is  quite  in  kecpin^r 
with  Am|tere  s  theory,  as  the  current  of  the  c«»ii» 
acting  on  the  various  currents  of  the  individual 
molecules,  places  them  parallel  to  itself,  iu  which 
condition  the  soft  iron  bar  acts  powerfully  as  * 
magnet    The  direction  of   the   current  and  the 
nature  of  the  coil  being^  kuown,  the  {Miles  are  easily 
determined  by  Am]tere  s  rule. 

Electro-magnetic  Machines,— These  take  advantage 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  {Miles  of  an  electro- 
magnet may  be  reversed,  by  which  attractions  ami 
repulsions  may  be  so  arranged  with  another  magnet 
as  to  prodin-e  a  constant  rotation.  The  forms  in 
which  they  occur  are  exceedingly  various,  but  the 
description  of  the  apparatus  in  tig.  18  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  their  principle  of  working.  NS  is  a 
tixed  |MMiuaucut  magnet  (it  could  be  equally  well 
au  electro-magnet)  ;  the  electro- magnet,  us,  is  tixed 
to  the  axis  tt,  and  the  ends  of  the  cod  are  soldered 


Fig.  18. 

to  the  ring  c,  encircling  a  projection  on  the  _ 
The  ring  has  two  slits  in  it  dividing  it  into  two 
halves,  and  tilled  with  a  n<m  conducting  material, 
so  that  the  halves  are  iusulatcd  from  each  other. 
Pressing  on  this  broken  ring,  on  opposite  sides,  are 
two  springs,  a  ami  />,  which  proceed  from  the  two 
binding-screws  into  which  the  wires,  +  and  —  t 
from  the  l>att*Ty  are  tixod.  In  the  iMMiitiou  shewn 
iu  the  figure,  the  current  is  sup|Mise<I  to  pass  along 
a,  to  the  half  of  the  riug  in  connection  with  the  end 
/.  of  the  cuil,  t<«  g.>  through  the  mil,  t<.  |..i>s  l.y  ./  to 
the  other  half  of  the  ring,  and  to  pass  along  h,  in  its 
return  to  the  battery.  The  magnetism  induced  by 
the  current  in  the  electm-maguet.  makes  s  a  south, 
and  it  a  north  {tolc,  by  virtue  of  which  N  attracts  *, 
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and  S  attract*  n.  By  this  double  attraction,  ns 
it  brought  into  a  line  with  NS,  where  it  would 
remain,  did  not  just  then  the  springs  pass  to  the 
other  halves  of  the  ring,  and  reverse  the  current, 
r.iincg  a  a  north,  and  »  a  south  pol*.  Repulsion 
between  the  like  poles  instantly  eusui  »,  and  ns  is 
driven  ou wards  through  a  quarter  revolution,  and 
then  attiactiou  a*  before  bet  ween  unlike  ]Miles  takes 
it  through  another  quarter,  to  place  it  once  more 
axiallv.  A  pavpetaal  rotation  is  in  this  way  kept 
■p.  Hi--  manner  in  which  a  coustant  rotary  motion 
Bay  be  obtained  by  electro-magnetism  Wing  under- 
flood,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  may  be  adapted 
to  the  discharge  of  regular  work.  Powerful  machines 
of  this  kind  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  sup- 
plant the  steam-engiue ;  but  such  attempts,  Itoth  in 
wspvet  of  economy  and  constancy,  have  proved  utter 
fad  urea. 

Mftgne^to-etrctricUy  includes  all  phenomena  where 
magnetism  gives  rise  to  electricity.  Under  Induction 
oi  Electric  Currents  tq.  v.),  it  is  stated  that  when  a 
end.  in  which  a  current  circulates,  is  quickly  placed 
within  another  coil  unconnected  with  it,  a  contrary 
indacfrtl  current  in  the  outer  coil  marks  its  entrance, 
and  «l*eii  it  is  withdrawn,  a  direct  induced  current 
arufud»  it*  withdrawal  While  the  primary  coil 
remains  stationary  in  the  secondary  coil,  though  the 
current  continues  to  flow  steadily  in  the  primary, 
so  current  is  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  It 
is  also  shewn,  that  if,  while  the  primary  coil  is 
stationary,  the  strength  of  its  current  be  increased 
or  diminished,  each  increase  and  diminution  induce 
opposite  currents  in  the  secondary  coil.  Change,  in 
fact,  whether  in  the  position  or  current  strength  of 
the  primary  coil  induces  currents  in  the  secondary 
cod.  and  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  aud  suddenness  of 
the  change.  In  singular  continuation  of  Ampere's 
theory,  a  iM-rmauent  bar-magnet  may  In-  sulwtituted 
for  the  primary  cod  in  these  experiments,  and  the 
m  - 1  r--:];-  .  detained  with  greater  intensity.  When 
a  bar-in  »_-net  is  introduced  into  the  secondary  coil, 
a  current  i<  indicated,  and  when  it  is  withdrawn, 
s  current  in  a  contrary  directiou  is  observed,  ami 
these  currents  take  place  in  the  directions  required 
by  Ampere's  theory.  A  change  of  position  of  the 
maccet  m  marked  by  a  current,  as  in  the  former 
Case.  If  we  had  the  uicaus  of  increasing  or  lessen- 
ing -he  magnetism  of  the  liar,  currents  would  l>e 
induced  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  strengthen- 
ing or  weakening 
the  current  in  the 
primary  coil  It  is 
this  inductive  power 
of  iron  at  the  moment 
that  a  change  takes 
place  iu  its  mag- 
netism, that  forms 
the  basis  of  magneto- 
electric  machines. 
The  manner  in  which 
this  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  will  bi 
easily  understood  by 
referenee  to  fig.  19. 
NS  is  a  permanent 
horseshoe  -  magnet, 
and  let  us  mi|i]M»ai- 
it  to  be  fixed;  CD 
is  a  bar  of  soft  iron, 
with  coils  A  and  1". 
wound  round  its 
extremities,  and  may 
be  look—l  ii[«>n  as  the  armature  of  the  magnet.  CD 
»  ca  f  rotation  round  the  axis  KF.    So  long 

as  CD  remains  in  the  position  indicated  in  the 


figure,  no  currents  are  induced  in  the  surrounding 
coils,  for  no  change  takes  place  in  the  magnetism 
induced  iu  it  by  the  action  of  NS.  The  moment 
that  the  poles  of  (_'D  leave  NS,  the  magnetism  of 
the  soft  iron  diminishes  as  its  distance  from  NS 
increases;  and  when  it  stands  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  ]>osition,  the  magnetism  has  disapjieared. 
During  the  first  quarter-revolution,  therefore,  the 
magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  diminishes,  and  this  is 
at  i  ended  in  the  coil  (for  both  coils  act,  iu  fact,  as  one) 
by  an  electric  current,  which  becomes  manifest  when 
the  ends  e,  e,  of  the  coil  are  joined  by  a  conductor. 
During  the  second  quarter-revolution,  tin-  magnetism 
of  the  armature  increases  till  it  reaches  a  maximum, 
when  its  poles  are  in  a  line  with  those  of  NS.  A 
current  also  marks  this  increase,  and  proceeds  in  the 
same  direction  as  before  ;  for  though  the  magnetism 
increases  instead  of  diminishes,  which  of  itself  would 
reverse  the  induced  current,  the  ]Miles  of  the  revolv- 
ing armature,  in  consequence  of  their  change  of 
position  with  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet, 
nave  also  been  reversed,  and  this  double  reversal 
leaves  the  current  to  move  as  before,  For  the  second 
halt  revolution  the  current  atai  proceeds  in  one 
direction,  but  in  the  opposite  way,  corresponding  to 
the  reversed  position  of  the  armature.  Thus,  in  one 
rer<oluti<>n  of  a  soft  iron  armature  in  front  of  the  poles 
of  a  permanent  nutgnet  tiro  current*  are  induced  in 
tli*  coil*  encircling  it,  in  op/iosite  di  net  ions,  each  last- 
ing half  a  revolution,  starting  from  the.  line  joining 
Uie  i totes. 

Magneto-electric  AfacJn'n*.—  The  general  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  magneto-electric  machine  is  shewn 
in  fig.  20.    NS  is  a  fixed  permanent  magnet.  BB 


Fig.  19- 


FLj.  20. 

is  a  soft  iron  plate,  to  which  are  attached  two 
cylinders  of  soft  iron,  round  which  the  coils  C  and 
D  are  wound.    CBBD  is  thus  the  revolving  arma- 
ture, corresponding  to  I'D  in  lig.  19.    AA  is  a 
brass  rod  rigidly  connected  with  the  armature,  aud 
also  serving  as  the  rotating  axle.    F  is  a  cylin- 
drical projection  on  A  A,  and  is  pressed  upon  by  two 
fork-like  springs,  H  and  K,  which  are  also  the  iioles 
of  the  machine.    The  en<ls,  m,  n,  of  the  coil  are 
soldered  to  two  metal  rings  on  F,  insulated  from 
j  each  other.  When  the  armature  revolves.  AA  and  F 
<  move  with  it,    F,  H.  and  K  are  so  constructed  as  to 
,  act  as  a  commutator,  reversing  the  current  at  each 
1  2«4 
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semi-revolution.  By  this  arrangement,  the  opposite 
currents  proceeding  fn>ra  the  coil  at  each  semi- 
revolution  an-  transmitted  to  II  and  K  in  the  aauie 
direction,  so  that  these,  which  constitute  the  poles  of 
the  battery,  no  to  speak,  remain  always  of  the  same 
name.  But  for  this,  the  effect  of  the  current  derived 
from  one  semi-revolution  would  be  neutralised  by 
that  proceeding  from  tbe  next.  When  the  armature 
18  made  to  revolve  with  sufficient  rapidity,  a  very 
energetic  and  steady  current  is  generated.  Compared 
with  the  galvanic  battery,  the  magneto-electric 
machine  is  a  readier,  steadier,  and  cleanlier  source  of 
electricity,  and  is,  in  consequence,  extensively  used 
instead  of  it.  Magncto-ehtrtric  machines  may  be 
made  of  any  strength  by  increasing  the  number*  of 
magnets  ami  the  mechanical  force  employed.  For 
further  information  on  magnetism,  consult  articles 
Akmatvkk,  Inclination  Needle,  IJiama«neti.sm, 
Dim  no  Needle,  and  Rotation,  Magnetism  or. 

M AGNI'FICAT,  a  musical  composition  in  the 
evening  service  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and 
also  of  the  Lutheran  and  English  Churches.  The 
words  are  taken  from  Luke  i.  40  55,  containing 
the  'song of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  which,  in  the  Vulgate, 
begins  with  Miujuljicat.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Magnificat  is  a  grand  In  inn.  jsiwcrful 
in  melody  and  harmony,  mixed  with  pompous 
fugues,  and  with  full  instrumentation.  In  modern 
times,  there  have  l>ecn  few  attempts  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  service  to  supersede  the  older  music  of  the 
Magnificat  (by  I'alestrina) ;  but  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  where  the  music  is  i>f  a  le*s 
elevated  character,  new  compositions  are  frequently 
written  for  the  Magnificat,  by  comitoscrs  strictly  of 
the  English  school. 

MAGNO'LIA,  a  genus  of  beautiful  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Mtnjntjliacnr,  having  a  calyx  of  three 
sepal*,  a  corolla  of  6—12  petals,  and  carjiels  in 
spikes  arranged  in  ones,  and  opening  at  the  dorsal 
suture.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  North  America, 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  China,  and  Japan.  The 
flowers  are  lar>;c  and  solitary  ;  the  leaves  large. 
The  wood  is  in  general  soft,  s|K>ngy,  and  of  little 
value.  if.  gmn  lijloni,  sometimes  called  the  Bio 
La'tre*,  has  white  flowers  sometimes  a  foot  in 
diameter.  It  is  a  lofty  and  magnificeut  evergreen 
tree,  conspicuous  at  a  gnat  distance,  found  in  the 
lower  districts  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  succeeds  well  as  an  ornamental  tree  in 
the  south  of  England,  but  in  Scotland  require*  a  wall 
and  some  protection  in  winter.-  if.  trijtrtala  is 
found  on  the  All>  ghanv  Mountains,  and  extends  as 
far  north  as  lat.  4T.  Frem  the  radiated  manner  in 
which  its  leaves  are  disposed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  it  has  received  the  name  of 
I'miiuklla  Trek.  It  has  very  large  white  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  the  sj>ecies  most  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  but  in  Scotland  it  requires  a 
wall.— At.  aenminnta  inhabits  the  same  districts, 
and  is  a  lofty  tree  with  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
It  endures  the  climate  of  Britain  well  but  its 
flower*  are  not  so  much  admired  as  those  of  some 
of  its  congeners.  -  At.  <jlaum,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Carolina,  is  known  by  the 
names  of  White  Bay,  Beaverwoou,  and  Swamp 
Sajvavkas.  It  is  a  tree  or  shrub  of  15  -  20  feet 
in  height,  with  very  l>eautiful  and  fragrant  white 
flowers.  The  Yri.AN,  or  Chinese  M.  [At.  Yuhtn  or 
con*/>u;i<i),  has  been  much  cultivated  in  China  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  on  nccount  of  its 
beautiful  and  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  it  pro- 
duces in  great  profusion.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
ornamental  tries  we  possess,  and  succeeds  well  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  against  a  wall  in  Soot- 
land.     It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and  the  flowers 


expand  before  the  development  of  the  leave*. —  M. 
ravflmt,  one  of  the  finest  species  known,  is  a  predom- 
inant tree  in  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  7000 — 8000  feet,  the  mountains 
when  it  is  in  blossom  appearing  as  sprinkled  with 
snow.—  M.  Catn}J#IJv,  another  native  of  the  same 
region,  produces  great  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is 
described  by  I>r  Hooker  as  the  most  superb  of  the 
genus.—  Allied  to  the  genus  AT.  is  Afkhrlia,  some  <»f 
the  species  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
timber  trees  of  Nej«ul,  and  very  ornamental.  Tbe 
hark  of  some  of  them  is  used  medicinally,  and 
fragrant  flowers  of  a  species  called  Champac 
the  delight  of  the  people  of  Hindustan.  Atuuidiffia 
is  another  closely  allied  genus,  to  which  Ixdong 
valuable  ti tuber  trees  of  Ncpaul  and  of  the  Indian 
islands. — The  natural  order  Atuffnolifi^rtr  is  closely 
allied  to  Riinuncntoo'ir,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
arborescent  habit,  and  in  the  large  stipules  which 
envelop  the  young  leaves  before  they  ojx-n,  l>ut 
soon  fall  off.  The  leaves  are  simple.  Aromatic 
properties  are  prevalent  To  this  order  l<elong 
the  Tulip  Trrr,  Star  Am**,  and  Wiiitrr't  Unrk. 

MAONUSSEN,  Finn,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  archaeologist,  was  bom  in  1781  at  Skablmlt,  in 
Iceland,  where  his  family,  both  on  his  mother's  and 
father's  side,  hail  for  many  generations  been  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  integrity.  In  I7f7.  NL 
entered  the  university  of  ( 'openhagen  with  a  view 
of  studying  for  the  law ;  ami  although  he  so  far 
fulfilled  the  original  intention  of  his  education  as 
to  practise  this  profession  for  some  year*  in  Ireland, 
his  strong  U-nt  towards  archii-olo-ical  pursuits  led 
him,  in  1812,  to  return  to  Cojienhageii,  where  he 
devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to  his  favourite 
studies  under  the  direction  of  his  distinguished 
countrymen  Thorkeliu  and  Thorlacius.  In  1S15, 
he  obtained  a  chair  of  literature  in  the  nn:vcr*ity  ; 
and  in  1SI0,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  ancient 
northern  literature  and  mythology.  From  tins,  or 
even  an  earlier  period,  to  the  clone  of  his  life,  M. 
devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  these  subject* 
with  a  Biiccess  that  was  generally  commensurate 
with  the  great  ability  and  acute  learniug  which  be 
brought  to  U-ar  upon  it,  although  in  some  fe 
instances  his  zeal  led  him  to  adopt  too  hasty 
elusions.  Among  his  earliest  and  most  noteworthy 
works  are  his  pajx-rs  on  the  Al>original  Home  aud 
Earliest  Migrations  of  the  Caucasian  Kacc*  (1S18) ; 
his  contributions  to  northern  archeology  (1S2iH  ;  the 
indices,  glossaries,  and  lexicon  which  he  compiled 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  2d  aud  'M  of  the  Arne- 
Magnusscn  editions  of  the  Eddas  (1818  and  1828); 
his  comprehensive  translation  of  the  Elder  Ethla 
{Aldtr  Ed(la,wrritat  if<jforktitrrt,Ko\K'n.  1S24);  and 
his  ex|<osition  of  the  same  work  [Edla  Utnn  off 
dmn  Opfruhltv,  Kojv  1824).  Among  his  later  works, 
his  Itttnamo  txj  llumnir  (Kop.  1841)  has  given  rise 
to  much  angry  discussion ;  and  although  many  <>f  his 
interpretations  of  assumed  runes  have  been  proved 
to  be  utterly  untenable,  the  learning  and  acumen 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  rones 
generally,  have  thrown  great  light  on  this  branch  of 
archieology,  l>oth  in  reganl  to  North  American  and 
ancient  northern  remains.  In  conjunction  with 
Kafn,  M.  elucidated  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Greenland  in  an  able  work  (Gronlantf*  J/Utorltke 
Aiiiideumtrkrr,  Kojk  1838—1842);  and  he  subse- 
quently prosecuted  a  similar  course  of  inquiry  in 
regard' to  Russia  in  AntitpiUft  Kuw  (Cop.  1850— 
1852).  In  addition  to  these  works,  M.  ha*  anno- 
tated nearly  all  the  most  important  remains  of  old 
northern  literature,  as  the  Jfriiunkrinyki,  llahm- 
armtd,  Lajnt<rUt- far/a*  Ac  ;  and  besides  numerous 
on  archaeological  and  historic  subject* 
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of  interest,  has  made  many  valuable  contributions 
to  current  Icelandic  literature.  During  his  latter 
years,  M.  sat  in  the  Danish  laudthing  as  deputy  for 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  in  which  capacity  he 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  imlitieal  knowledge 
and  patriotic  zeal.  At  his  death,  in  1S4".  he  held 
the  office  of  G-Jutimarchimr  in  the  Royal  Chaining 
of  Archives. 

MA'GO,  a  common  Carthaginian  name ;  no  leas 
than  14  different  persons  bearing  it  occur  in  lihttory  ; 
of  whom  the  moat  distinguished  is  M.,  the  son  of 
Hainilear  Barca,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Hannibal 
(q.  v.)  and  HasdrubaL 

MAGPIE,  or  PIE  {Pica),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  C<>rri>lie  (q.  v.),  differing  from  the  true  crows 
chiefly  in  the  long  and  graduated  tail.  They  are 
also  of  smaller  size  and  brighter  colours,  the  most 
prevalent  colour  being  blue  with  l«ars  of  black  aud 
white, — The  only  British  sj>ecies  is  the  Common  M. 
[P.  cauda fa),  the  KUta  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pica  of 
the  Roman*  ;  a  commou  bird  in  Britain,  and  almost 


all  part*  of  Europe,  and  too  well  known  to  require 
parte  tilar  description ;  its  bright  but  not  finely 
mingled  colours— black,  white,  and  blue— making  it 
always  conspicuous,  ami  its  dissonant  harsh  cry 
equally  attracting  attention.  The  M.  is  generally  to 
lie  svt-n  in  |iairs  throughout  the  year.  It  builds  its 
nest  In  high  trees  ;  the  outside  l»eitig  formed  of  thorny 
sticks  strongly  interwoven,  the  inside  plastered 
with  earth  and  lined  with  fibres  and  dry  grass  ; 
the  too  a  dome,  and  one  aperture  left  on  the  aide  for 
the  parent  bird.  The  M.  is  shy  and  vigilant  in  an 
extreme  degree,  notable  for  cunning,  Ijoth  in  eluding 
enemies,  and  in  seeking  its  own  food,  as  to  which  it 
may  be  said  that  nothing  comes  amiss  to  it,  grain 
being  not  unacceptable,  out  eggs  or  carrion  prefer- 
able. In  Britain,  it  is  persecuted  by  gamekeepers  ; 
in  Norway,  it  is  encouraged  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
human  habitations,  and  consequently  often  makes 
its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  churches  and  other 
building.  The  ML  is  easily  tamed,  liecomus  impu- 
dently tamiliar,  and  learns  to  articulate  a  few  words. 
Both  in  a  wild  and  tame  state,  it  has  a  projiensity  to 
seize  and  carry  off  bright  or  glittering  articles.  It 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  North  of 
Asia  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  but  is 
rare  in  tb*  parts  of  America  near  the  Atlantic,  The 
other  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
of  Asia. 

MAGYAK.   See  Hungart. 


MAHABHARATA  (from  the  Sanscrit  mahat— 
changed  to  an t hi    great,  and  Iihftratn)  is  the  namo 
of   one  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  ancient 
India    For  the  other,  see  the  article  Ramayan'a, 
As  its  main  story  relates  to  the  contest  between 
two  rival  families,  ls>th  descendants  of  a  king, 
Bharata,  the  word  M.  probably  implies  'the  great 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Bharata  ;'  for  another 
explanation  of  the  word,  which  connects  it  with 
bhara,  weight,  was  obviously  invented  merely  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  poem. 
According  to  this  explanation,  it  would  mean  the 
'very  weighty  (poem),'  Iteeanse,  'when  weighed,  it 
was  found  to  be  heavier  than  all  the  four  Vedas 
together  with  their  mystical  writings.'  However 
devoid  of  grammatical  value  this  |>opular  account 
of  the  won!  M.  may  l>e,  it  does  not  exaggerate  the 
bulk  of  this  ej«>s,  which,  in  it*  present  condition, 
consists  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  verses, 
each  containing  thirty-two  syllables ;  while,  if  a 
tradition,  re]>ortcd  in  the  introduction  to  the  work 
itself,  could  1*<  trusted,  it  was  formerly  known  in 
other  recensions  of  a  still  greater  extent    In  its 
actual  shajH',  it  is  divided  into  eighteen  par-vans  or 
l>ooks,  the  Ifiirirtt/m'a  (q.  v.)  being  considered  as  a 
supplementary  part  of  it.     That  this  huge  corn- 
|NMition  was  not  the  work  of  one  single  indivi- 
dual, but  a  production  of  successive  ages,  clearly 
results  from  the  multifariousness  of  its  contents, 
from  the  difference  of  style  which  characterises  its 
various  parts,  and  even  from  the  contradictions 
which  disturb  its  harmony.   Hindu  tradition  ascribe* 
it  to  l>2*(«  ;  but  as  Vyasa  means  '  the  distributer 
or  arranger,'  ami  as  the  same  individual   is  also 
the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  I'uranaa,  and 
several  other  works,  it  is  obvious  that  uo  historical 
value  can  Is-  assigned  to  this  generic  name.  The 
contents  of  the  M.  may  l>e  distinguished  into  the 
leading  story  and  the  episodical  matt*  r  connected 
with  it    The  former  is  probably  founded  on  real 
events  in  the  oldest  history  of  India,  though  in  the 
••pic  narrative  it  will  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
reality  from  the  fiction.    The  story  comprises  the 
Contest  of  the  celebrated  families  called  the  k.mra- 
vas  and  I'ftn'd'nvna,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  their  rule  over 
the  northern  part  of  India.    Kuni,  a  descendant  of 
Bharata,  had  two  sons,  Dhr'itarash  tra  and  Pftn'd'u. 
The  sons  of  the  former,  commonly  called  the  Kmira- 
tvM,  were  a  hundred  in  numWr,  the  eldest  of  them 
being  Dnryodhana;  those  of  Pun'd'u  -  the  Pnn'd'a- 
m*    were  five,  Yudhish  thira,  Bhlma  Arjuna.  aud 
the  twins  Nakula  ami  Sahadeva.    Pati'd'u  havir 
resigned  his  throne,  I>hr  itarush'tra.  though  blin 
assumed  the  government,  and  ultimately  divided 
his  kingdom  between  his  sons  aud  the  sons  of 
Pftu'd'u.    The  former,  however,  coveting  the  terri- 
tory allotted  to  the  Pau'd  u  princes,  endeavoured  to 
get' possession  of  it    A  game  of  dice  was  the  means 
by  which  they  Ismud  over  their  cousins  to  relin- 
quish their  kingdom,  promising,  however,  to  restore 
it  to  them  if  they  passed  twelve  years  in  the 
forests,  ami  a  thirteenth  year  in  such  disguises  as  to 
escape  detection.    This  promise  was  faithfully  kept 
by  the  Pan  d'avas  ;  but  the  term  of  their  banish- 
ment having  expired,  the  Kuril  princes  refused  to 
redeem  their  worth     A  war  ensued,  ending  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Kauravas.    These  are 
the  meagre  outlines  of  the  leading  story  of  the  M., 
where,  as  may  l>e  infernal,  Durycdhatia  and  his 
brothers  are  pictured  as  the  tyj»e  of  all  conceivable 
wickedness,  and  the  lUn'd'u  princes  as  paragons  of 
virtue  and  heroism.    That  the  latter  are  the  incar- 
nations of  sundry  deities-  that  the  gods  take  au 
aotivejiart  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  in  short, 
that  Hindu  mythology  u  always  interwove^with 
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theie  stirring  events  of  semi- historical  Hiudu  anti- 

2nity,  requires  no  further  remark  to  any  oue  but 
ightly  acquainted  with  Hindu  jioetry.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  oltserve  that  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  verses  which  constitute  the  great  epos, 
barely  a  fourth  j»art  is  taken  up  by  this  narrative  ; 
all  the  rest  is  episodical.  The  matter  thus,  as  it 
were,  incidentally  linked  with  the  main  story,  may 
be  distributed  under  three  principal  heads,  passing 
over  such  minor  additions  as  fables,  genealogical 
lists,  ncographieal  enumerations,  and  the  like.  One 
category  of  such  episodes  comprises  narratives 
relating  to  the  ancient  or  mythical  history  of  India, 
as,  for  instance,  the  episodes  of  Nala  and  S'akuntalA  ; 
a  second  is  more  strictly  mythological,  comprising 
cosmogony  and  theogony ;  a  third  is  didactic  or 
dogmatic— it  refers  to  law,  religion,  moral*,  and 
philosophy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Bhaga- 
vadgitA,  ami  the  principal  portions  of  the  12th  and 
13th  books.  By  means  of  this  episodical  matter, 
which  at  various  periods,  and  often  without  regard 
to  consistency,  was  sujieradded  to  the  original 
structure  of  the  work,  the  M.  gradually  became 
a  collection  of  all  that  was  needed  to  \h>  known 
by  an  educated  Hindu ;  in  fact,  it  became  the 
encyclopedia  of  India.  'There  is  no  narrative  on 
earth."  the  M.  says  of  itself,  'that  is  not  founded 

on   this  e|x*   The   twice-born,  though 

knowing  the  four  Vedas  and  their  supplementary 
sciences,  has  no  wisdom  unless  he  knows  this  great 

epos   It  is  the  great  manual  of  all  that 

is  moral,  useful,  and  agreeable.'  Yet  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  Brah  manic  authors  of  the  great 
epos  iutended  it  especially  as  an  encyclopedia  for 
the  Kshattriya  or  military  caste ;  for  it  is  chiefly 
the  history,  the  interests,  the  religion,  and  the 
duties  of  the  second  caste  which  are  taught  in  it, 
always,  of  course,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the 
superiority  of  the  B  rah  manic  caste.  Sectarian 
religion  is  for  this  reason  not  emphasised  in  the 
M.,  though  the  later  sectarian  works  (see  PcrAna) 
have  largely  drawn,  for  their  puqxisea,  on  the 
mythological  material  afforded  them  by  the  great 
epic  work.  The  text  of  the  M.  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Calcutta  in  four  quarto  volumes  (18** 
— 1839),  to  which  is  added  a  fifth  volume,  con- 
taining a  table  of  contents.  Two  other  editions 
are  iu  the  course  of  publication  at  Bombay.  The 
best  researches  on  tne  M.  are  those  by  Lassen, 
in  his  Zril-vchrijl  fur  die  Kunde  des  iforgenluade* 
(18.17,  ff.),  and  "in  his  MurJte  AtierthumtkumU.  A 
sort  of  analysis  of  the  leading  story  of  the  M.  (not 
of  the  episodes)  has  lately  been  given  by  F.  G. 
Eichhoff  {r<r*k  Htnnque  de*  Indira*.  Pans,  I860), 
and  by  I'mfcssor  Monicr  Williams  (Indian  Kpic 
Poetry,  London,  1863). 

MAHADEVA  ('the  great  god')  is  one  of  the 
usual  names  by  which  the  Hindu  god  S'iva  is  called. 
(His  consort,  Durga,  is  similarly  styled  MahtUleri, 
'the  great  goddess.')  In  Buddhistic  history,  M., 
who  lived  2<>0  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
Sakyamuni,  or  343,  is  a  renowned  teacher  who 
caused  a  schism  iu  the  Buddhistic  Church.  His 
adversaries  accuse  him  of  every  possible  crime,  but 
an  be  in  ranked  amongst  the  Arnats,  his  eminence 
cannot  !*•  matter  of  doubt.  The  school  founded  by 
him  is  called  Punxtn'uila.  See  W.  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhi*uiu«,  kc  (St  Petersburg,  1860). 

MAHAKAS'YAPA,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
disciples  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni.  He  arranged 
metaphysically  the  |>ortion  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Buddhists  called  Abhidharma;  and  tradition 
ascribes  to  him  also  the  origin  of  the  Stfuwira 
division  of  the  Vaif>hA*Kika  school  of  Buddhistic 
philosophy.   Many  legends  are  connected  with  his 


life.  See  E  Burnonf,  Introduction  d  I Hxntnirt.  du 
Buddhume  Indien  (Paris,  1844),  and  his  posthumous 
work,  Lt  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi  (Parts,  1852). 

MAHANNU'DDY  (more  accurately,  MaimS- 
AW),  a  river  of  India,  rises  on  the  south- west  border 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  iu  lat.  20'  20  N..  Ioug. 
!  82"  E.  After  an  eastward  course  of  Mi)  miles, 
300  miles  of  which  are  navigable,  having  divided 
into  several  branches  at  the  town  of  Cuttack, 
which  fonns  the  hea<l  of  its  delta,  it  flows  ea*t  and 
southeast  through  the  district  of  that  naniu,  and 
falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL 

MAHASANGHIKA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Buddhistic  Church  which 
arose  about  20D  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
S  akyamuni,  or  alsuit  343,  caused,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  schism  of  Mahadeva  (q.  v.).  For  the  other  divi- 
sion, see  Stiiavika.  Out  of  the  M.  school  arose,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  centuries,  numerous  sects. 

,  For  the  tenets  common  to  all,  and  for  tin  we  pt  -c  idiar 
to  each  of  these  sects,  the  social  student  of  the 

I  Buddhist  religion  will  at  present  most  advantageously 
consult  the  work  of  Professor  W.  Wassiljew,  I)rr 
Budfthisinut,  m-in*  Dogmen,  Gtschichte  vtul  Litrratur 
(St  Petersburg,  1860). 

MAHAVANSA  is  the  title  of  two  celebrated 
works  written  iu  Pali,  and  relating  to  the  history 
of  Lanka,  or  Ceylou  (q.  v.),  from  its  earliest  period 
down  to  the  reigu  of  Mahasena,  who  died  .'J02  after 
Christ    The  older  work  was  probably  comj>o*«d  by 
the  monks  of  the  convent  l<  ttaravihara  at  Anuradhi- 
pura,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.   Its  date  is  iincertain  ;  but 
it  has  ap|tarently  preceded  the  reign  of  Dhfttusena 
(459—477),  as  that  mouarch  ordere<l  it  to  lie  read 
in  ]>ublic,  a  circumstance  which  Beeins  to  prove  the 
celebrity  it  enjoyed  already  at  his  tune.     The  later 
work  of  the  same  name  is  an  improved  edition  and 
'  continuation  of  the  former.    Its  author,  MuMndintt, 
f  was  the  sou  of  an  aunt  of  the  king  l>hatu*ena,  and 
j  he  brings  down  the  history  of  Ceylon,  like  his  pre- 
deccssor,  to  the  death  of  Mah&scna.    A  first  volume 
of  the  text  of  the  latter  work,  '  in  Roman  characters, 
'  with  a  translation  subjoined,  and  an  introductory 
•  essay  on  Bah  Buddhistic  literature,'  was  published 
\  by  the  Hon.  George  Tumour  (Ceylon,  IS37).  See 
;  also  Lassen,  IiuiinJu;  AlUrthunukunde,  voL  iL  p.  15,  fL 
!  (Bonn,  1852). 

MAHAVIRA  (literally,  'the  great  hero'),  also 
called  Vtra  and  Vardfrnm/lna,  is  the  24tli  or  last 
Jina,  or  deified  saint,  of  the  Jainas  (q.  v.),  described 
as  of  a  golden  complexion,  and  having  a  lion  for  his 
symbol.  His  legendary  history  is  given  in  the 
Kitlfxi-SAtra  (q.  v.)  and  the  ilalitirSra-t'finritra, 
two  works  held  iu  great  authority  by  the  Jainas. 
According  to  these  works,  M.'s  first  birth  occurred 
at  a  period  infinitely  remote ;  it  was  a»  NayaWkra, 
head  man  of  a  village,  that  he  first  apjx>ar«-d  in  the 
country  of  Vijaya,  subject  to  S'atrumardana.  He 
was  next  l*>rn  as  Sfarictn,  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Jains  saint  Ifi'hnltha;  he  then  came  to  the  world  of 
Brahma,  was  reborn  as  a  worldly-minded  Brahman's, 
and  after  several  other  births — each  l>ciii<_;  separated 
from  the  other  by  an  interval  passed  in  one  or  the 
Jaina  heavens,  and  each  period  of  life  extending  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  -  he  quitted 
the  state  of  a  deity  to  obtain  immortality  .as  a 
saint,  and  was  incarnate  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  age  (now  past),  when  75  years  and  mouths 
of  it  remained.  After  he  was  30  years  of  age,  he 
renounced  worldly  pursuits,  and  departed,  amidst  the 
applauses  of  gods  and  men,  to  practise  austerities. 
Finally,  he  became  an  Arhat  or  Jina  ;  ami  at  the 
age  of  72  years,  the  period  of  his  liU-ration  having 
arrived,  'he  resigned  his  breath,'  and  his  body  was 
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••mrd  by  Indra  and  other  deities,  who  divided 
UBoCj^t  then)  such  ]>arts  as  were  not  destroyed  by 
tb:  llxfjies,  as  the  teeth  and  bones,  which  they  pre- 
served as  relic*  ;  the  ashes  of  the  pile  were  distri- 
j«t*d  amongst  the  assistant*  :  the  gods  erected  a 
•yJemiid  monument  on  the  spot,  and  then  returned 
i<  xL-nr  rvsjiective  heavens.  At  what  period  these 
events  x-vurred  is  not  st'it^l,  hut  judging  from  some  . 
ce"  the  circumstances  narrated,  the  last  Jina  expired  ' 
aVut  five  hundred  years  before  tlie  Christian  era.  , 
Oti*r  authorities  make  the  date  of  this  event  about 
1  century  and  a  half  earlier.  The  works  above  I 
rtf<rred  to  state,  with,  considerable  detail,  the 
c  a  versions  worked  by  Mah&vlra.  Among  the  I 
na|«L«  were  1  ndrabh&ti  (also  called  Gautama,  and  | 
v*  thiM  rtstMui,  tint  erroneously,  considered  as  the 
*u»*  with  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion), 
A  r%i'J.uti,  l'>iifuhhiiti — all  three  sons  of  Vasubhuti,  a 
Brihcxan'a  of  the  Gotama  tribe,  and  others.  These 
pjorerU  t-->  Jaina  principles  are  mostly  made  in  the 
Mate  manner:  each  comes  to  the  saint  prepared 
t>  overwhelm  him  with  shame,  when  ho  salutes 
itc  mildly,  and,  as  the  Jaiuas  hold,  solves  their 
m«tapby*ica]  or  religious  doubts.  Thus,  Indrabhuti 
d'^ibts  whether  there  be  a  living  principle  or  not; 
Taynhhnti  doubts  if  life  be  not  body;  Mau'd'ita  has 
z.A  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subjects  of  bondage 
a»l  hWratMn ;  Achalabhratr'i  ia  sceptical  as  to 
the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue  ;  and  so  on. 
11-  rrtn'  '\-e*  ail  their  difficulties,  and  by  teaching 
them  the  Jaina  truth,  converts  them  to  the  doctrine 
(4  hi>  sect  For  a  summary  account  of  the  life  of 
thzj  saint,  see  H.  T.  Colebrooke's  M i«cellaitfous 
vol.  ii.  p.  213,  ff. ;  H.  H.  Wilson's  works, 
«ilp.  291.  Cf. 

MAHMUD  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  younger 
Ktx  of  Sultan  Abdul  Ham  id,  was  born  20th  July 
17v>.  and  on  tb«  deposition  of  his  brother,  Mustafa 
IV..  by  Bairaktar,  Pasha  of  Ruschuk,  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  July  28,  1808.  Bairakt-ir  became 
ha  ^Tand  vizier,  and  vigorously  aided  him  in  his 
to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Turkish 
But  the  Janizaries,  emboldened  by  their 
successful  opposition  to  the  same  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Seiim  ILL,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  murder  of 
the  vjri«?r  put  a  stop  for  the  preseut  to  the  carrying 
out  of  any  military  reforms.  M.  was  also  attacked 
by  the  rebels,  but  he  secured  his  life  and  throne 
by  the  dc-rtruction  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
myal  House  of  Otunan.  The  war  with  Russia  now 
vigorously ;  but  after  a  conflict  of 
years'  duration,  which  completely  prostrated 
the  strength  of  Turkey,  jieace  was  concluded  at 
Bcchare&t  (u.  v.).  The  daring  and  energetic  M. 
ouw  applied  himself  to  the  subjugation  of  the  semi- 
mdepr-tkdent  paahas  of  the  outlying  provinces,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  radical  reforms  m  all  departments 
<jf  the  government  The  rebellion  of  the  Wahabis 
vat  crushed  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1818,  and  Ali  Pasha  (q.v.),  the  'Lion  of 
Januta,'  was  overthrown  in  1822.  Greece  revolted 
in  1821,  and  its  independence  was  secured  by  the 
battle  of  Navarino  in  1827,  but  it  was  not  recognised 
a*  a  separate  kingdom  by  Turkey  till  April  1830. 
Danug  the  progress  of  the  Greek  revolution,  M. 
had  been  steadily  though  secretly  maturing  his  plans 
«  military  reform,  and  in  May  1826  the  success  of 
ha  schemes  was  crowned  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Jaaizarics  (q.  v.).  The  consequent  confusion  into 
which  Turkey  was  thrown  was  immediately  taken 
adrantace  of  by  Russia  for  obtaining  fresh  conces- 
noos.  however,  despite  these  interruptions, 

proceeded  with  iron  resolution  in  those  plans  of 
reform  which  he  judged  essential  to  the  stability  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  disastrous  termination  of  the 
tactteding  war  with  Russia  (1828—1829),  far  from 


interfering  with  his  projects,  only  stimulated  him 
to  renewed  exertion.  Tne  successful  revolt  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  late  triumph  of  the  Hiis.sians,  together 
with  the  disaffection  manifested  by  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey,  excited  in  the  ambitious  mind 
of  Mehemed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  desire  for 
independence.  See  Mkiikmeo  All  The  war  which 
ensued  was  from  first  to  last  in  favour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  the  intervention  of  Russia  compelled 
both  parties  to  agree  to  a  treaty  (1833)  which  was 
satisfactory  to  neither.  M.  was  now  forced  to  grant 
fresh  concessions  to  his  '  eood  friend  and  ally  '  the 
Czar,  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  (q.  v.),  July 
8,  1833,  and  by  another  treaty  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  again  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  reforms 
in  the  civil  administration,  the  principal  improve- 
ments being  the  modification  and  readjustment  of 
the  more  oppressive  taxes,  the  formation  of  a 
militia  on  the  principle  adopted  by  England,  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  anatomy  and  painting, 
increased  privileges  to  Prankish  merchants,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  grain,  measures  of 
sound  policy,  which  tended  largely  to  consolidate  the 
new-l»orn  prosperity  of  Turkey.  In  1838,  he  con- 
eluded  with  Great  Britain  a  commercial  treaty, 
which  lioth  strengthened  the  connection  U:tween  the 
two  nations  and  advanced  their  mercantile  interests. 
In  18311,  he  renewed  the  war  with  Mehemed  Ali, 
but  died  before  its  conclusion,  1st  July  1839,  after  an 
eventful  reign  of  31  years. 

MAHOGANY,  the  wood  of  the  trunk  of  the 
Swietrnia  maJtagotii,  a  tree  of  SO— 100  feet  high, 
l>elongiug  to  the  natural  order  Ctilnlacvx,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South  America.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves  with  3 — 5  jiair  of  leaflets,  and 
]ianicles  of  small  whitish  or  yellow  flowers,  the 
stamens  united  into  a  tube  which  is  toothed  at  the 
summit,  and  set  round  on  the  inside  with  8—10 
anthers.  The  capsule  is  5-celled,  aliout  the  size  of 
a  man's  fist,  hard,  woody,  and  ovul,  and  the  seeds 
are  winged  at  the  apex.  It  attains  an  immense  size, 
second  to  few  others,  and  its  timber  is  generally 
sound  throughout  in  the  largest  trees.  The  slow 
progress  which  it  is  observed  to  make,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  trees  which  are  cut  for  use 
must  have  attained  a  great  age :  200  years  has 
been  assumed  as  an  approximation.  It  is  most 
abundant  on  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  around 
Cainpeachy  Bay,  whence  the  greater  portion  of  that 
used  in  Europe  is  exjiortcd.  St  l»oniingo  and 
Cuba  also  yield  a  considerable  quantity,  which  is 
of  a  finer  quality  than  that  obtained*  from  the 
mainland,  which  is  frequently  called  Bay  Wood, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cuba  mahogany,  usually 
called  S|<anish.  The  oecujtation  of  cutting  this 
timber  and  removing  it  to  the  coast  for  shipment, 
is  exceedingly  laborious,  and  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  oxen.  The  wood  varies  much  in 
value,  according  to  the  colour  and  beauty  of  curl; 
single  logs  have  occasionally  realised  as  much  as 
£1000,  for  cutting  into  veneers,  in  which  state  it 
is  very  generally  used,  its  great  weight  and  value 
unfitting  it  for  being  always  employed  solid.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  accident 
in  1597,  having  been  used  to  repair  one  of  Sir 
WTalter  Raleigh  s  ships  at  Trinidad  ;  but  although 
the  wood  so  employed  was  much  admired,  it  did 
not  liecome  an  article  of  commerce  until  rather 
more  than  a  century  later,  when  another  accidental 
circumstance  brought  it  into  demand,  and  it  liecame 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  has  since  maintained  the 
highest  position  as  a  cabinet-maker's  wood.  The 
annual  imports  into  Britain  arc  over  50,000  tons, 
exceeding  half  a  million  sterling  in  value.  The 
bark  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  and  a  very  astrin- 
gent bitter  taste,  and  in  the  countries  where  the 
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ttw  t,T*>wK,  is  used  as  a  medicine.  In  England,  it 
has  )ki-ii  recommended  and  used  under  the  name 
AfttJuMpintt  Hark,  or  Amaranth  Mark;  as  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  Bark.— East  Ixkia  Mahogany  is  the 
timW  of  the  Hohima  Tiw  (Soi/mida  fthrifiiifa),  and 
African  Mahooa>*y  of  the  Khaya  StneaaUmi*, 
both  of  the  order  Cetlretacea>. 

MAHO'NIA.    See  Barrerry. 

MAHRA'TTAS.  a  people  of  Hindu  race,  inha- 
biting Central  India,  south  of  the  Ganges,  from 
Gwaiior  to  Goa,  and  supj>osed  by  many  to  lie  the 
descendants  of  a  Persian  or  North  Indian  people, 
who  had  lieen  driven  southwards  by  the  Mongol*. 
They  arc  first  mentioned  in  history  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c,  when  they  possessed  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  extending 
from  15*  to  21*  N.  lat  The  founder  of  the  Mali  rat ta 
power  was  Sevaji,  a  freebooter  or  adventurer,  whoso 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  last  king 
of  Bcjapflr.  By  policy  or  by  force,  he  eventually 
succeeded  in  compiling  the  several  independent 
chiefs  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader,  and  with 
the  large  army  then  at  his  command,  overran  and 
subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi's 
territory.  His  son  and  (1680)  successor.  Sambaji, 
after  vigorously  following  out  his  father's  policy, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  AurungKctie  in  1689,  and 
put  to  death.  The  incapacity  of  the  subsequent 
riders  who  reigned  under  the  title  of  Ramrajafi 
('great  king'),  tempted  the  two  chief  officers  of 
state,  the  I'f'mium,  or  prime  minister,  and  the  Pay- 
master general,  to  divide  the  empire  between  them. 
This  was  effected  aWid  1749,  the  former  fixing 
his  residence  at  Pnona,  and  retaining  a  nominal 
supremacy  over  the  whole  nation  of  the  M. ;  while 
the  Litter  made  Nagpftr  his  capital,  and  founded 
the  empire  of  the  Berar  Muhrattas.  Tliis  paction, 
of  course,  n-quired  the  sanction  of  the  more 
important  among  the  minor  chiefs  and  officers 
of  state,  who  gave  their  consent  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  share  of  the  spoil.  The  ultimate  result 
was  the  jwrtition  of  the  Mahratta  kingdom  iuto  a 
great  numlier  of  states,  more  or  less  j»owcrful  and 
independent;  chief  among  which  were,  besides  the 
two  alxive  mentioned,  (Jwalior,  ruled  by  the  Rao 
Scindia;  Tndore,  by  the  Rao  Holkar;  and  Baroda. 
by  the  Guicowar.  It  was  to  be  expecte<l  that  the 
usual  intestine  wars  would  su|»ervene,  and  ultimately 
the  East  India  Company  was  compiled  to  interfere. 
The  invasion  of  the  Delhi  empire  by  Nadir  Shah 
afforded  these  wild  and  warlike  mountaineers  an 
opportunity,  of  which  they  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves, to  wrest  additional  territory  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  Mogul  emjwror.  From  this  time  they 
discharged  the  office  of  arbiters  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  emperor,  his  vizier,  ami  his  rebellious 
subjects ;  but  the  frightful  defeat  (January  1761)  they 
sustained  at  the  han.ls  of  Ahmed  Shah  Ablalli,  the 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Held  of  Paniput,  where 
they  lost  50,(MX)  men,  and  all  their  chiefs  exeent 
Holkar,  weakened  their  power  for  a  time.  They  still, 
however,  continued  to  l>e  the  hired  mercenaries  of 
the  Delhi  emjteror,  till  the  growing  influence  of  the 
British  compelled  them  to  look  to  their  own  safety. 
After  many  long  and  bloody  contests  with  the  British 
and  their  allies,  in  which  sometimes  the  whole,  but 
more  frequently  a  jH>rtion  of  the  M.  joined,  they 
were  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  Scindiah, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  This  last-men- 
tioned chief,  having  raised  a  powerful  army,  officered 
by  Frenchmen,  and  disciplined  after  the  European 
method,  continued  the  contest  for  a  number  of 
years,  till  his  power  was  filially  broken  in  1843. 
The  dignity  of  Pcishwa  was  abolished  in  1818,  and 
his  territories  were  occupied  by  the  British,  with 
S70 


I  the  exception  of  a  portion  which  was  made  over 
to  another  Mahratta  chief,  the  Rajah  of  Satt&ra, 
I  their  faithful  ally ;  Nagpftr  and  Sattara  sultse- 
I  quently  reverted  "to  the  British  government,  but 
i  the  other  chiefs  still  j-ossess  extensive  dominions, 
under  British  protection. 

The  M.  are  a  vigorous  and  active  race,  ami  though 
diminutive  and  ill-formed,  are  distinguished  for 
their  courage.  They  are  of  a  cruel  and  perfidious 
dhqiosition,  and  have  exercised  a  most  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  inhal  titan  tB  of  the  countries  tbey 
have  conquered.  Though  devout  worshipper*  of 
Brahma,  no  distinctions  of  caste  exist  among 
them. 

MAI,  Axoelo,  Oardtxai.,  a  distinguished  editor 
and  scholar,  was  l>orn  in  the  village  of  Nchilpario, 
in  Lombardy,  March  7,  1782.  He  was  educated 
and  lived  till  1N08  in  establishments  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits  :  but  obtained  an  appointment,  first  as 
associate,  and  ultimately  as  doctor,  in  the  cele- 
brated Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  His  career 
as  an  author  date*  from  this  appointment  In 
j  1813,  he  published  a  translation  and  commentary  of 
Isoc-ratcs,  Df  PrrmutaHonr. ;  but  his  reputation  is 
due  much  more  to  his  publications  of  the  palimp- 
sest* or  rc-writtcn  manuscripts,  the  first  specimens 
of  which  he  issued  at  Milan  (see  Paumpsksst). 
His  earliest  publications  in  that  line  were  frag- 
ments of  Ckvro*  Oration* ;  of  the  VUlxlaria,  a 
lost  play  of  Plautus  ;  of  Lrtter*  of  Frvnto,  Marcus 
Aurelius's  preceptor;  the  ('hmnicon  of  Kusebius, 
and  other  less  ini|>ortaiit  works,  which,  however, 
were  entirely  eel i| wed  by  his  well  known  edition 
and  restoration  of  the  1>"  Jirjmhlica  of  Cicero, 
published  in  1820.  Meanwhile,  M.  had  been  invited 
to  Rome  by  Pius  VII.,  and  named  to  the  charge  of 
the  Vatican  Ubrary,  together  with  other  honour- 
able and  emolumentnry  ap[>ointmeiits.  He  at  once 
'  turned  his  attention  to  the  unedited  MSS.  of  the 
j  Vatican,  and  after  a  short  examination  of  this  noble 
j  collection,  undertook,  as  the  mission  of  his  life,  the 
!  task  of  publishing  those  among  them  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  earlier  editors,  or  bad  esca^l  their 
notice.  This  task  he  steaddy  pursued  ;  and  although 
he  was  appointed,  in  1833,  to  the  onerous  office  of 
i  Secretary  of  the  Pro|>agauda,  and,  in  1838,  to  the 
cardinalate  itself,  his  Roman  publications  form  a 
I  collection  of  an  extent  and  importance  almost  unex- 
j  ampled  in  modern  times.  His  first  series  was  in  ten 
4to  vols.,  entitled  Srriptorum  Vrlrmm  Nova  Colbrtio, 
f  Vatican*  Cwlirihiu  edita  (Rome,  182o).  It  consists, 
like  the  great  collections  of  Mnbillon,  Montfaucon, 
D'Achery,  and  others,  of  miscellaneous  unpublished 
works,  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  and  indiffer- 
ently in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages,  com- 
prising an  entire  volume  of  palimpsest  fragments 
of  the  Greek  historians,  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Dion, 
Dionysius,  and  others.  The  'succeeding  collections, 
via.  VltuuAci  Audores  ex  Co<linl>ti»  Vaticani*  (10  vols. 
8vo,  1838),  Sf/icileffium  Jtomanum  (10  vols.  8vo, 
1839—1844),  and  A'orti  Patrum  BMuHhtra  (6  vols. 
4to,  1853),  are  all  on  the  same  plan,  and  all  equally 
replete  with  new  and  interesting  materials.  For 
many  years,  too,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  celebrated  fW«c  Vatican  ha,  winch 
he  had  printed,  but  the  publication  of  which  was 
jiostponed,  awaiting  the  preparation  of  his  intended 
preliminary  dissertations.  He  died,  however,  rather 
nnex|>ectedly,  at  Albano,  Se|>tember  8,  1854 ;  and 
as  no  trace  of  the  expected  preliminary  matter  was 
fonnd  among  his  papers,  the  edition  was  published 
(1857)  entirely  without  critical  matter.  It  has,  in 
consequence,  disappointed  expectation.  His  library, 
which  he  <hrect<xl  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  his  native  village,  was  pure  hawed  by  the 
pope  for  the  Vatican  Library. 
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MAIDEN — MAIL. 


MAIDEN.  Tite.  a  name  given  to  a  machine  for 
hehrading  criminals,  which  was  in  use  in  Scotland 
inn  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  nearly  the 
tmd  oi  the  17th  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Regent  Morton, 
who  had  «een  it  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
km  »it  the  first  to  suffer  by  it,  whence  the  proverb, 
•  RV  that  invented  the  Maiden  first  handselled  it' 
Morton,  far  anything  that  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary, may  have  introduced  the  Maiden  ;  but  he 
certainly  "was  not  its  first  victim.     Fifteen  years 


before  he  was  put  to  death  by  it  (1581  A.  D.),  it  was 


put  to  c 

«snployed   to   Miead  Thomas   Scott  of  Cambus- 


Buruac-1.  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hiecio  (1008  A.  i>.).  ! 
It  would  seem  at  first  to  have  )>een  called  indiffer-  1 
•tly  '  The  Maiden '  and  '  The  Widow  '-  both  names, 
it  may  he  conjectured,  having  their  origin  in  some 
sack  pleasantry  as  was  glanced  at  by  one  of  the 
Maiden,  last  victims,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  (1681  a.  d.).  i 
when  he  protested  that  it  was  '  the  sweetest  maiden 
he  had  ever  kissed'     A  frightful  instrument  of 
pwushment  used  in  Germany  in  the  middle  ages 
was  called  •  The  Virgin."   But  it  had  no  resemblance 
to  the  Maiden,  which  was  exactly  like  the  French 
Guillotine  (q.  v.),  except  that  it  had  no  turning-  j 
plank  on  which  to  bind  the  criminal    The  Maiden  I 
which  was  used  in  the  Scottish  capital  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  at 
Edinburgh.    A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  article 

GcnxornnL 

MAIDENHAIR  {Adiantum  CapiUiu-Vtnrris),  a 
■nalL  delicate,  and  graceful  fern,  with  hipinnatc 
fr.uds,  alternate  obovate  ami  wedge-shaped  inem- 
braafe  eous  pinnules  on  capillary  stalks,  and  marginal 
r  .  It  ii  lieiu-ath  oblong  iuduxia  ;  growing  on 
moist  rocks  and  old  walls,  esjiecially  near  the  sea ; 
rare  in  Britain,  but  very  abundant  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  where  it  covers  the  inside  of  wells 
and  the  basin*  of  fountains  (as  at  Yaucluse)  with 
a  tapestry  of  the  most  delicate  groan.  Another 


[Adiantum  Capiltut-Veturu). 

ipwi'jfi  of  the  same  genus,  A.  prdntum,  a  native 
(A  North  America  with  prdnie  leaves,  has  a  sweet, 
fragrant  root-stock,  of  which  CnpUlaire  (q.  v.)  is 
made.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  M.  originated 
in  the  use  of  a  mucilage  made  from  this  fern  by 
women  for  stiffening  their  hair.  This  name  is 
•rmit  times  applied  also  to  some  species  of  Spleen- 
wort  (Arpknium).  aa  A.  adiantum  nigrum  and  A. 


situated  amid  beautiful  scenery,  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Thames,  26  miles  west  of  London.  It  carries 
on  some  trade  in  meal,  malt,  and  tiinlxrr,  and  has 
a  large  brewery.    Fop  (1861)  381)5. 

MAIDS  OF  HONOUR.  See  Ladies  of  tub 
Queen's  Houhehold. 

MAIDSTONE  (old  form,  Mtdurgtton),  the 
county  town  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Medway,  -'Hi  miles  from  London  hy  the  South- 
eastern Railway,  It  is  a  municipal  and  jiarlia- 
mentary  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  stands  in  a  noted  corn-district ;  its 
grain-market  is  the  most  important  in  the  county  ; 
ami  in  the  vicinity  are  the  famous  hop-grounds 
known  as  'the  middle  growth  of  Kent.  The 
pariah  church,  built  toward  the  close  of  the  14th  c, 
111  the  pcqieudicular  style,  contains  many  interest- 
ing tomlw.  The  remains  of  the  College  or  Hospital 
of  All-Saints,  which  grew  out  of  a  hospital  founded 
in  1980  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  for  the  benefit 
of  pilgrims  travelling  to  Canterbury,  are  highly 
picturesque.  M.  has  numerous  educational  and 
other  institutions.  An  extensive  oil,  and  several 
]kaper  mills,  hat  and  blanket  manufactories,  and 
several  breweries,  art!  in  o|»eration.  Fop.  of  ]tarlia- 
mentary  borough  (1861),  8672. 

MAI'GRE  (Schrna  d'/iii/fi),  a  fish  of  the  acanthop- 
terous  family  ScitriiuUr, common  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but  a  rare  visitant  of  the  British  shores.  It 
attains  a  large  size,  Wing  seldom  taken  less  than  three 
feet,  whilst  it  is  sometimes  six  feet  long.  In  general 
api>earance,  it  much  resembles  a  large  basse,  but  the 
head  is  shorter  and  more  rounded,  aud  the  tongue 
and  roof  of  the  mouth  are  destitute  of  teeth.  The  M. 


MAIDENHEAD,  a  municipal  borough  and 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  is 


Maigre  {Sciama  aqnila). 

is  in  very  high  esteem  for  the  table,  and  the  head 
is  a  favourite  delicacy  of  epicures.  The  strength  of 
the  M.  is  such  that  a  stroke  of  its  tail  will  throw 
down  a  man  ;  and  when  it  is  taken,  the  fishermen 
therefore  quickly  stun  it  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  It 
is  one  of  those  "fishes  which  emit  a  jioculiar  sound, 
which  has  been  descrilied  as  a  kind  of  pairing  or 
buzzing,  and  has  been  heard  from  a  depth  of  120 
feet.  Fishermeu  have  been  guided  by  this  sound 
to  let  down  their  nets  so  as  to  enclose  a  numlwr  of 
maigros.  The  M.  appeal!  to  be  the  nmhriim  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  them.  The 
stones  of  its  ears  were  formerly  set  in  gold,  and 
worn  on  the  neck,  imaginary-  virtues  being  ascribed 
to  them,  particularly  in  the  cure  of  colic ;  but  it 
was  requisite  that  they  Bhould  be  obtained  as  a 
gift,  and  not  by  purchase. 

MAIL  (Fr.  maillf.  It.  maejUn ;  from  the  Lat 
mantla,  a  spot,  hole,  or  mesh  of  a  net)  signifies  a 
metal  net-work,  and  is  ordinarily  applied  to  such 
net-work  when  used  ns  body  defensive  armour.  Well- 
made  mail  formed  an  admirable  defence  against  all 
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weapons  except  firearm*,  and  its  pliability  and 
comparative  lightness  gnve  it  favour  over  the  more 
cuniorou*  plate  armour. 

MAILED  CHEEKS  {Srf*ro<jniidas  or  Tntfula;). 
a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  distinguishingly 
characterised  by  an  enlargement  of  certain  bones  of 
the  head  and  gill-covers  to  form  a  bony  armour  for 
the  cheeks.  I'hey  exhibit  great  variety  of  forms ; 
some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and 
for  their  delicate  or  splendid  hues,  others  for  their 
extreme  ugliness.  Gurnards  (q.  v.)  are  among  the 
best  known  and  most  valuable  of  this  family.  To 
it  belong  also  Hull-heads  (q.  v.)  and  Srorp<rme  (q.  v.). 
Sticklebacks  (q.  v.)  are  sometimes  referred  to  it. 
The  species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  seas  of 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  a  few  inhabit  lakes  and 
rivers. 

MAtMATCHI'N,  a  trading  town  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  opposite  Kiahta  (q.  v.). 

MAIMING  is  the  shooting,  stabbing,  or  other- 
wise seriously  injuring  of  a  person,  and  therefore, 
when  treated  as  a  criminal  offence,  properly  Wloiigs 
to  the  heads  of  Assault,  Attempt  to  Murder,  and 
offences  against  the  person  generally.  Maiming 
cattle  is  classed  under  the  head  of  Malicious  Injuries 
to  Property. 

MAI  MO'N IDES,  or  rather  Moss*  BEX  Maimon 
(RaMBaM  =  I;  arm  Moses  ben  Maimos)  b.  Joseph 
b.  Ihaao  b.  Joskhi  b.  Obawah,  kc ;  Arab.  AnKN  1 
Amran  (Amki  )  Misa  Ins  Abpamaii  Ibx  Maimox 
Ai.-Koktoiii,  was  born  at  Cordova.  March  30,  11 35. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  which  fell  in  the 
troublous  j>eriod   of   the  Moravide   rulers.  His 
first  instruction  he  received  at  the  hand  of  his 
father,  himself  a  learned  man,  and  author  of  several 
important  works  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.   Under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabic  masters 
of  the  time.  M.  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Greek  (Aristotelian)  philosophy,  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  theology.    When,  in  114S,  Abd-al- 
Mumen,  the  successor  of  Ahdallah,  in  the  newly 
established  reign  of  the  Al-Mobads  ( Unitarians),  • 
took  Cordova,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  subjected 
all  Andalusia,  both  Jews  and  Christians  residing  , 
there  were  forced  either  to  profess  Islam  or  to  emi-  j 
grate.    M.'s  family,  however,  together  with  many  I 
others  to  whom  emigration  was  well-nigh  impossible, 
outwardly  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  or  | 
rather  for  the  time  Wing  renounced  the  jHiblic  pro-  ■ 
fession  of  Judaixm,  all  the  while  remaining  faithful  ' 
to  it  in  secret,  and  keeping  up  a  close  communica-  , 
tion  with  their  co-religionists  abroad,  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  government  readily  acquiesced,  [ 
since  it  fully  answered  their  purpose.    For  more  ' 
than  16  years,  M.  thus  lived  together  with  his  j 
whole  family  under  the  assumed  character  of  j 
Mohammedans ;  hut  when  the  death  of  the  reign-  | 
ing  sovereign  brought  no  change  in  the  system  of 1 
religious  intolerance,  they  resolved  to  emigrate.    In  1 
1165,  they  embarked,  went  to  Acco,  and.  by  way  of 
Jerusalem,  to  Cairo,  where  M.'s  father  died.  M. 
settled  in  FostAt  (Old  Cairo),  where  for  some  time 
he  gained  his  livelihood  by  the  jewel-trade,  until  his 
great  medical  knowledge  procured  him  the  high 
office  of  physician  to  Salah  Eddin,  the  reigning 
sultan  of  Egypt.    M.'s  importance  for  the  religion 
and  science  of  Judaism,  and  his  influence  upon  their 
development,  is  bo  gigantic,  that  he  has  rightly 
been  placed  second  to  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver, 
himself.    He  fir-it  of  all  brought  order  into  those 
almost  boundless  receptacles  of  tradition,  and  the 
discussions  and  decisions  to  which  they  had  given 
rise,  which,  without  the  remotest  attempt  at  system 
or  method,  lie  scattered  up  and  down  the  works 
r.2 


of  Haggada  and  Halacha — Midrash,  Mishnah, 
Talmuds.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  lucid  Greek 
speculation,  and  the  precision  of  logical  thought 
of  the  Arabic  Perijiatetica,  M.,  aidt-d  by  an  enor- 
mous knowledge,  became  the  founder  of  rational 
Scriptural  exegesis.  The  Bible,  aud  all  its  written 
as  well  as  implied  precepts,  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  by  the  light  of  reason,  with  which,  as  the 
highest  divine  gift  in  man,  nothing  really  divine 
could,  according  to  his  theory,  stand  in  real  con- 
tradiction. The  miracles  themselves,  though  not 
always  traceable  to  their  immediate  cause,  yet 
cannot  be  wrought  in  opposition  to  the  physical 
and  everlasting  laws  in  nature,*  Where  literal  inter- 
pretation seems  to  jar  u|K>n  the  feelings  of  reve- 
rential awe  towards  the  Highest  Being.  th«-re  an 
allegorical  explanation  is  to  l>e  adopted  unhesitat- 
ingly. Respecting  M.'s  philosophical  system,  we 
can  barely  hint  in  this  place  at  its  close  similarity 
with  that  of  Averroes ;  both  drawing  from  the 
same  classical  sonrces,  and  arriving  independently, 
and  with  individual  modifications,  to  nearly  the 
same  views  on  the  great  problems  of  the  universe. 
Holding  reason  in  man— if  ]m>perly  developed  and 
tutored  by  divine  revelation— to  be  the  great  touch- 
stone for  the  right  or  wrong  of  individual  deeds, 
M.  fully  allows  the  freedom  of  will,  and  while  be 
urges  the  necessity,  nay,  the  merit  of  listening, 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  promptings  of  nature, 
ho  rigorously  condemns  a  life  of  idle  at  ticism, 
and  dreamy,  albeit  pious  contemplation.  No  less 
is  it,  accordiug  to  him,  right  and  praiseworthy 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  he.dthy  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  body  and  the  care  of 
its  preservation  by  the  closest  application  to  hygienic 
rules.  Providence,  M.  holds,  reigns  in  a  certain 
— broad  -  manner  over  humanity,  and  holds  the 
sway  over  the  destinies  of  nations ;  but  he  utterly 
denies  its  working  in  the  single  event  that  may 
befall  the  individual,  who.  subject  aln.ve  all  to  the 
great  physical  laws,  must  learn  to  understand  and 
obey  them,  and  to  shajie  his  mode  of  life  and  action 
in  accordance  with  existing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances— the  study  of  natural  science  and  medicine 
l>eing  therefore  a  thing  almost  of  necessity  to  every- 
body. The  soul,  and  the  soul  only,  is  immortal, 
and  the  reward  of  virtue  consists  in  its -strictly 
unbodily  — bliss  in  a  world  to  come;  while  the 
punishment  of  vice  is  the  '  loss  of  the  souL' 

M.'s  first  work  of  paramount  import  (several  of 
his  earlier  minor  writings  treat  of  subjects  of 
general  science),  begun  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
and  finished  ten  years  later,  is  his  Arabic  com- 
mentary of  the  Mishnah  (translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Judah  Alcharisi,  Tibbon  (father  and  son  I,  Sal. 
ben  Jacob,  Net  Almftli,  Jak.  Akkasi.  and  others], 
which  forms  an  extensive  historical  introduction 
to  Tradition,  or  the  Oral  Law  :  tracing  its  develop- 
ment, its  divisions,  the  plan  of  the  Mishnah, 
and  its  complements,  Ac. ;  and  this  introduction 
has  now,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  been 
deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Talmud  itself, 
that  no  edition  of  the  latter  is  considered  com- 
plete without  it.  This  was  followed  by  the  S>frr 
Hammizwoth,  or  Book  of  the  Precepts,  in  Arabic 
(translated  into  Hebrew  bv  Abr.  Ibn  Chasdai.  and, 
from  the  author's  second  edition,  by  Moses  Tibbon), 
which  contains  nn  enumeration  of  the  61. 'I  tradi- 
tional laws  of  the  Halacha,  together  with  fourteen 
canons  on  the  principle  of  numbering  them,  chiefly 
directed  against  the  authors  of  certain  liturgical 
pieces  called  A/thnroth  (Warnings);  Itesides  thirteen 
articles  of  belief,  aud  a  psychological  fragment 
This  book  is  to  be  considered  chiefly  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  gigantic  work  which  followed  in 
1180,  under  the  title  of  Aluhne  Thorah  (Seccnd 
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Law),  or  Yad  Chamiah  (Strong  Hand),  a  Hebrew  MAIN,  a  river  of  Germany,  the  largest  affluent 
conq«ndium  in  982  chapters,  embracing  the  entire  '  the  Rhine  receives  from  the  right,  is  formed  by 
Halacha.  even  those  of  its  parts  no  longer  in  practical'  the  union  of  two  branches,  the  White  and  Red 
use.  such  as  precepts  regarding  the  sod  of  Judresa  i  M.,  four  miles  below  Kulmbach,  in  Bavaria.  The 
and  the  like,  and  which,  with  the  most  astound-  !  more  important  of  these,  the  White  M.,  rises  in 
ing  minuteness,  lucidity,  and  precision,  places  the  1  the  Fichtclgebirire,  2800  feet  above  sea- level.  Tlie 
result*  of  the  legal  disquisitions  gathered  from  the  M.  has  a  winding  westward  course  300  miles  in 
Taltuudica]  labyrinths  systematically  arranged  before  length,  to  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  falls  at  Mainz, 
the  reader.  The  summit  of  his  renown,  bowever,  '  It  is  navigable  for  the  la.it  220  miles.  The  principal 
Jtl.  reached  in  his  grand  Arabic  work,  tMalath  towns  on  its  banks  are  Schweinfurt,  V\  lirr.bnrg. 
At-Ha'irin  (Heh.  Moreh  Nebuchim,  'Guide  of  the  j  Aschaffetiburg,  Offenbach,  and  Frankfurt;  and  its 
Erring'),  a  philosophical  exegesis  (translated  into  i  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  ri^ht,  the  Saale,  and  on 
Hebrew  by  Samuel  Tibbon,  edited  for  the  first  time  ;  the  left,  the  Regnitz.  The  M.  is  one  of  the  most 
in  the  original  by  Munk,  1 So6,  Ac.),  which,  while  on  '  picturesque  of  German  rivers  ;  it  flows  through  a 
the  one  hand  it  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  ■  l>eautiful  country,  where  the  hill-slopes  are  frequently 
work  to  the  progress  of  rational  development  in  covered  with  vineyards,  and  surmounted  by  castles. 
Judaism,  has  on  the  other  hand  also  become  the  Its  waters  communicate  with  those  of  the  Danube 
arena  for  a  long  and  bitter  fight  between  orthodoxy 
and  science— carrying  out,  as  it  did,  to  its  last 
ticea  the  broad  principle,  that  'the  Bible 
explained  metaphorically  by  established 
fundamental  truth*  in  accordance  with  rational  eon- 
chitons.'  So  bitter,  indeed,  was  the  contest  which 
broke  out  tatween  the  subsequent  spiritualistic 
Mainiouidian  and  tho  '  literal  Talmudistic '  schools, 
that  the  tierce  invectives  were  speedily  followed  by 
and  counter-anathemas  issued  by  both 
i;  and  finally,  al>out  the  middle  of  the  13th 
c,  the  decision  was  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  the  C  hristian  authorities,  who  commenced  by 

burmne  M.'s  books,  continued  by  bringing  to  the  New .Brunswirk.  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,_ and 
stake  all  Hebrew  hooks  on  which  they  could  lay 


their  hands,  and  followed  this  decision  up  by  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  thousands  u|Min  thousands 
of  Jews,  men,"  women,  and  children,  irrespective 
of  their  philosophical  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stance*, the  antagonistic  parties,  chiefly  through 
the  inrluence  of  David  Kinichi  and  others,  came 
to  a  reconciliation,  and  withdrew  their  mutual 
anathemas  ;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  M.'s  name  became 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation,  who  Iteatowed 
upon  him  terms  like  the  'Great  Eagle.'  the  'Light 
of  Two  Worlds,'  &.C  Nor  was  lm  immense  cele- 
britv  confined  to  the  narrow  pale  of  his  own 


by  means  of  the  Ludwigs-KanaL    See  Bayauia. 

MAINE,  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  France, 
immediately  south  of  Normandy,  corres|>oiids  to  the 
modern  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne.  Its 
chief  town  was  I^e  Mans,  now  the  capital  of  the 
dejvutment  of  Sarthe. 

MAINE,  the  most  eastern  of  the  five  New  Eng- 
land states  in  America,  extends  from  lat  42*  57'  to 
47°  32'  N.,  and  from  long.  Go"  52"  to  71  6'  W.,  being 
303  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  212  from  east 
to  west,  with  an  area  of  31,766  square  miles,  or 
20,330,240  acres.  M.  is  bounded  N.  by  Canada,  E. 
bv  New  Brunswick,  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
W.  by  N  cw  Hampshire  and  Canada.  It  has,  on  the 
south,  a  coast- lino  of  278  miles  in  a  line,  but  so 
indented  with  bays  as  to  make  2486  miles.  The 
largest  of  these  bays  are  the  Penobscot,  Machias, 
Saco,  Passamaquoddy,  kc.  Into  these  empty  the 
rivers  Penobscot,  KeniieW,  Saeo,  Androscoggin, 
Ac.  Numerous  islands  stud  the  c<mst :  the  largi-st, 
Mount  Desert,  remarkable  for  it*  scenery,  contains 
60,000  acres.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  state 
are  numerous  lakes ;  the  largest,  Moosebcad,  being 
35  miles  long,  and  the  source  of  the  Kennelvcc  River. 
The  country  is  hilly,  with  a  ram;e  of  mountains 
stretching  north-east  from  the  White  Mountains  of 


creed;  as  early  as  the  13th  c.  already,  portions  of  t  New  Hamjwhire^  Moimt  Katilulin,  near  the  centre 
bis  works,  chiefly  the  J/oreA  (Doctor  Perplexorum), 
became,  in  I»atin  versions,  the  text-books  of  Euro- 
pean universities. 

M.  himself  only  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict,  the  proportions  and  violence  of  which  he 
certainly  never  anticipated.  At  his  death,  which 
took  place  Decemlwr  13,  1204,  the  grief  at  the 
loss  of  the  "Light  of  the  Ago'  was  universal  in 
tie  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  And  he  has 
ever  since  been  recognised  universally  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  grandest  men  of  all  times:  gifted  with 
the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  qualities  of  mind, 
possessed  of  the  most  varied  and  astounding  know- 
ledge,  and  imbued  with  deep  piety  and  true  religion, 
b-rne  ah  .ft  by  undaunted  energy  and  glowing  zeal. 
Hi*  l>ody  was  brought  to  Tilterias,  and  bis  tomb 
became  a  place  oi  pilgrimage,  even  to  his  early  foes. 

Ot  M.'e  smaller  works,  we  may  enumerate,  in 
conclusion,  a  translation  of  Aviccnna's  Ca»on :  an 


of  the  state,  is  5000  feet  hi^h.  On  the  coast  are 
fine  granite  quarries;  interior,  metamorphic  rock* 
and  minerals,  limestoue  and  argillaceous  slates. 
The  climate  range*  from  20a  or  30  below  to  100* 
above  zero.  The  forest*  are  rich  in  pine,  spruce, 
hemlock,  maple,  *tc,  and  the  chief  agricultural 
products,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  apples,  and 
pent*.  The  rivers  and  coast  abound  in  huh.  One 
of  the  chief  exports  is  lumber;  and  one- third  of 
all  the  ships  of  America  are  built  on  the  rivers 
and  harbours  of  this  state.  The  falls  of  the  rivers 
furnish  immense  wator-jiower  for  saw-mills  and 
factories.  M.  has  600  miles  of  railway,  68  bauks, 
4500  public  schools,  3  cullcrcs,  1200  churches,  and 
49  [wriodical  publications.  The  government  c  insists 
of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representative*, 
elected  by  universal  sutfragc.  M.  was  sittled  in 
1621,  and  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820. 
In  its  early  history  it  is  said  that  every  20th  settler 


extract  from  Oalen  ;  several  medical,  mathematical,  \  w<w  kUL  d  by  the  Indians.  A  controversy  respecting 
logical,  and  other  treatise's,  s|«>k..n  of  with  the  j  the  north-ca.stcru  boundary  of  M.,  which  threatened 
highest  praise  by  Arabic  writers  ;  legal  decisions,  to  produce  war  with  England,  was  settled  by  a 
thci.loi.icaI  disquisitions,  kc.  Portions  of  his  great  compromise  of  claims  in  1842.  The  chief  towns 
work,  J/Wi,  have  lately  been  translated  into  are  Portland,  Augusta,  the  capital,  Bangor,  Bath, 
m*brn  European  languages,  chiefly  into  German   Hallowell,  ic     Pop.  in  1820,  208,335 ;  in  1860, 


(Scheyer)  and  French  (Munk). 

MAIN  I  from  the  Latin  nia^nu*,  great),  the  name 
applied  on  shipyard  to  the  principal  mast,  and  to 
all  the  {(art*  tielonging  or  adjacent  to  it— a*,  main- 
topmast,  main-yardy  main -stay,  main- shrouds,  main- 
hatchway,  main-chain*,  Ac, 
278 


628,276. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE,  an  inland  department  of 
France,  forming  a  portion  of  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Loire,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  department  of 
Loire-lnferictire.  and  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Indre- 
et- Loire.     Area,  1,760,874  square  acres,  of  which 
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1,087.634  acres  are  arable,  197,748  in  meadow,  and 
9.1,4.15  in  vineyards.  Pop.  (1862)  526,012.  The 
surface  is  gently  undulating.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  the  usual  crops,  white  and  green,  ami  a 
variety  of  excellent  fruits.  Wines,  red  and  white, 
the  latter  comprising  several  highly  esteemed 
varieties,  are  extensively  cultivated;  1 1.IJOO.INM) 
gallons  are  made  annually.  Iron  and  coal  mines 
are  worked ;  and  there  arc  numerous  nulls  and 
factories  for  the  production  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  goods.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  five  arrondisscments  of  Angers,  Range,  Scgre, 
Beaupreau,  and  Sauinur.    Capital,  Angers. 

MAl'NOTES.  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
district  of  Maina,  a  peninsula  between  the  ttays 
of  Kolokythia  and  Koron,  forming  i>art  of  the 
province  of  Laconia,  in  Oreece.  They  have  been 
regard.-.!  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans, 
whose*  land  they  now  occupy  ;  but  more  probably 
they  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  They  number  al>out 
61 1,01  K J,  and  an'  a  wild  and  brave  race,  but  sujK-r- 
stitious.  and  addicted  to  robWry.  While  tlie 
Turks  held  itossession  of  Greece,  the  M.  were  almost 
cumplettdy  independent ;  and  when  not  engaged  in 
a  common  struggle  against  the  Turks,  their  chiefs 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  The  M.,  under  their 
principal  chief  or  bey,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
war  for  the  liberation  of  ( Jreecc ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Mavromikalis,  their  last  Wy,  their  independence 
was  destroyed. 

MAIN  PRIZE,  in  Knglish  Law,  was  a  term 
denoting  a  security  by  which  the  bailor  or  main- 
pernor took  the  party  bailed  under  his  own  personal 
charge  or  friendly  custody,  giving  security  to 
produce  him  at  the  time  appointed.  The  practice 
is  now  obsolete,  and  BU|*erseded  by  Bail  (q.  v.). 

MAINTENANCE  is  a  law-term  commonly  used 
to  denote  an  illegal  succouring  of  a  j<erson.  as  by 
lending  money  to  a  stranger  in  carrying  on  law- 
suits. Contracts  are  sometimes  held  to  be  illegal 
on  this  ground. 

MAINTENANCE,  Cap  op,  sometimes  called 
Cap  of  Dijiiilii,  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with 
ermine,  with  two  points  turned  to  the  back,  origin- 
ally only  worn  by  dukes,  but  afterwards  assigned 
to  various  families  of  distinction.    Those  families 

who  are  entitled  to  a  cap 
i  y  of  maintenance  place  their 

liB^fr  —  ^        crests  on  it  instead  of  on 

♦  k -rr  ^  a  wreath.     According  to 

Sir  John  Fearne,  "the 
wearing  of  the  cap  had  a 
beginning  from  the  duke 
or  general  of  an  army, 
who,  having  gotten  vic- 
tory, caused  the  chiefest 
of  the  subdued  enemies 
whom  he  led  to  follow  him  in  his  triumph,  bearing 
his  hat  or  can  after  him,  in  token  of  subjection 
and  captivity.  Most  of  the  reigning  dukes  of 
Germany,  and  various  families  belonging  to  the 
peerage  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  bear 
their  crests  on  a  cap  of  maintenance. 

MAINTENON,  Francoise  d'Afbionr\  Mar- 
QI'Lhk  Dk\  was  the  daughter  of  Constant  d'Aubigne 
and  of  Jeanne  de  Canlillac,  and  granddaughter 
of  Thfeslore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  well-known  for 
his  writings,  his  attachment  to  Protestantism,  and 
his  energetic  character.  Francoise  was  born  27th 
Novemlier  1635,  in  the  prison  at  Niort,  where  her 
father  was  then  imprisoned.  On  obtaining  his 
release,  he  went  (16391  with  his  wife  aud  daughter 
to  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in 
1645.  After  her  father's  death,  Francoise  returned, 
with  her  mother,  to  France ;  and  her  mother  also 
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dying,  her  father's  sisters  took  her  under  their 
cart*,  and  educated  her  in  a  convent,  where  her 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
accomplished  at  the  age  of  about  14  years — after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  the  brave  little 
child,  to  use  her  own  words,  fateyttait  Irs  pr-'trr*  la 
B'Mt  il  hi  nutin.  It  is  singular  to  reflect  what  a 
zealot  she  afterwards  became.  When  she  was  16, 
she  l>eeamc  acquainted  with  the  poet  Scarron  (»i.  v.), 
who,  struck  by  her  beauty,  intelligence,  and  help- 
less condition,  offered  her  his  hand,  or,  if  she  should 
prefer  it,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  her  entrance 
into  a  nunnery.  Although  Scarron  was  lame  and 
deformed,  she  chose  to  marry  him,  and  now  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  refined  and  intellectual  society  which 
frequented  the  house  of  the  ]»oet.  On  his  death,  in 
166  I,  she  was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  pro|>osed 
to  go  as  a  governess  to  Portugal,  when  Mai  Lime  de 
Monteajtan  |q.  v.)  obtained  her  a  pension  from  the 

1  king.  Four  years  afterwards,  she  was  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  two  sons  whom  Madame 
de  Montespan  had  borne  to  Louis  XIV.,  ami  in  this 
capacity  displayed  a  patient  tenderness  and 
less  care  that  no  mother  could  have 
and  now  Itceoming  acquaint.-.!  with  the  kiug.  soon 
fascinated  him,  so  that  he  Iwstowed  on  her  Its' 1.000 
livres,  with  which  she  1  might  the  estate  of  Main- 
tenon  ;  and  at  last  she  succeeded  in  supplanting 
Madame  de  Montespan.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
her  relation  to  the  kiug.  She  was  not,  it  is  believed, 
his  mutrem  iu  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  hut 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  she  exercised 
an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  him.  She-  had  a 
passion  for  being  thought  4 a  mother  of  the  church  ;' 
but  while  she  confessed  the  strength  of  her  desire  to 
Humanise  the  Huguenots,  she  earnestly  denied  that 
she  approved  of  the  detestable  dragonnadea.  1  n  1  684, 
alsiut  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
Ivouis  privately  married  her.  She  was  much  disliked 
by  the  |teople,  but  the  courtiers  sought  her  favour, 
and  her  creatures  were  made  ministers  and  generals. 
In  the  midst  of  splendour,  and  in  the  js»8sesaion 
of  great  power,  she  was  confessedly  very  unhappy. 

f  She  carefully  brought  up  the  children  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  ;  and  it  was  at  her  instigation  that 
Lniis  attempted  to  legitimise  them.  When  he  died 
in  I7b">,  she  retired  to  the  former  Abbey  of  St  Cyr, 
which,  at  her  wish,  had  been  changed  thirty  yean 
Ik- fore,  into  a  convent  for  young  ladies.  H.re  she 
died,  loth  April  1719.  She  received,  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  the  honours  of  a  king's  widow.  Her  pre- 
tended Memoirs  are  spurious,  but  her  Lfftrrx  (9  vols. 
Amst  17o6,  &c.)  are  genuine.  By  far  the  U-st  edition 
is  that  published  by  M.  Lavallec  (1854  et  seq.), 
entitled  tEuvr**  de  .»/«<  dr  Mainlrnon  publiSr*  ,»ntr 
la  prrmiire  fuis  d'aprts  Ub  Manvscrits  et  Copies 
authentvpirs,  arte  un  Commentaire.  H  dr*  Sutm. 

MAINZ  (Mayknce,  ancient  Moguuthtcum),  the 
most  strongly  fortified  citv  in  the  German  Con- 
federation, is  situate.!  in  50*  N.  lat,  and  8  10'  E. 
long.,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  wine  Waring 
districts  of  Germany,  having  for  its  site  a  gentle 
slope  on  the  left  kink  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Main.  The  population  was  in  1861 
39,702,  exclusive  of  the  regular  confederate  garrison 
of  10,000.  A  floating  bridge,  resting  on  49  ]*>nt«ons, 
connects  M.  with  the  Rhenish  village  of  Caste  1,  which 
is  included  within  its  vast  and  imj>ortant  system  of 
fortifications.  These  works,  which  extend  a  length 
of  nearly  ten  miles,  consist  of  14  principal,  ami 
numerous  lesser  bastions,  in  ad.lition  to  the  four  forts 
of  Castol,  Mars,  Montels-llo,  and  Petersaue.  In 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna^ 
M.  was  surrendered  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  1814,  on  condition  that  it  was  to 
constitute  a  German  federal  stronghold,  and  be 
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garrisoned  in  common  by  Austrian.  Prussian,  and 
Hi-Mian  troop*.  Austria  and  l*rusaia,  moreover,  take 
it  in  turn  to  appoint  the  governor,  vice-governor, 
and  commandant  of  the  forces,  who  hold  their  poets 
five  years,  but  retire  by  such  a  mode  of  rotation  as 
annually  to  vary  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  prepon- 
derance.  M.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  (Jermany,  retains  many  evidences  of  medieval 
tarte,  and  consists  principally  of  narrow  crooked 
streets  ;  but  of  late  years  a  new  town  has  sprung  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  citv,  and  numerous 
sanitary  improvements  have  been  effected  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  grand-ducal  and  civic  authori- 
ties. M.  has  one  Protestant  and  ten  Catholic 
churche*.  among  the  latter  of  which  the  most  note- 


worthy arc  thaf  of  St  Ignacius,  with  its  beautifully 
painted  n*ti,  and  the  cathedral,  a  memorable  build- 
ing, which  was  begun  in  978,  and  after  having  been 
six  times  destroyed  by  fire,  or  through  war,  was 
restored  by  Napoleon.  It  has  one  great  tower,  400 
feet  in  height*  and  6  lesser  towers,  14  altars,  and 
20  minor  chapels.  M.  {lossesac*  numerous  Unman 
rvmaiiu,  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
£ii-hrl«ttin—A  mass  of  stones  supposed  to  be  a 
memorial  erected  in  honour  of  Druaus— and  the 
ruins  of  a  vast  aqueduct  at  Zalbach.  M.  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  normal  school, 
a  picture-gallery,  museums,  and  a  public  library 
containing  nearly  100,000  volumes.  Among  the 
industrial  products  of  M-,  which  include  artificial 
pearls,  isinglass,  tobacco,  vinegar,  soap,  carriages, 
musical  instruments,  furniture,  anil  articles  in 
leather,  the  first  and  the  last  have  acquired  i 
special  reputation.  M.,  from  its  position,  necoisarily  J 
enjoys  a  very  important  transit-trade,  Ijoth  by 
railway  and  nver  steam- navigation  ;  and  since  the 
abrogation  of  many  onerous  restrictions,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  great  internal  ports  for  the  corn 
and  wine  trade.  The  history  of  M.  connects  it  with 
Rome  from  the  year  13  B.C.,  when  Drusus  built  on 
\U  site  the  castle  of  Mmjontiacum  ;  but  although 
it  derives  some  interest  from  this  circumstance,  it 
owes  it*  real  importance  to  Charlemagne.  It  has 
acquired  celebrity  as  the  cradle  of  printing,  which 
is  generally  folieved  to  have  been  invented  by 
Gutenberg,  a  native  of  the  city.  In  Nnvemlxr 
IW7.  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  many  buildings  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives. 

MAISTRE,  Comtk  Joseph  dk,  was  born  1753, 
in  Clmmbery,  of  a  noble  French  family,  which  had 
settled  in  Savoy.  While  Savoy  was  occupied  in 
1792  by  the  French,  M„  who  was  a  member  of  the 
senate,  withdrew  from  the  country ;  and  when  tho 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  1799,  was  compelled  to  retreat 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  M.  accompanied  his  court, 
and  in  181)3  was  sent  as  amlwissador  to  St  Peters- 
burg. In  this  jvost  he  remained  until  1817,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  home 
government,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Turin  till 
his  death,  on  February  25,  18*21.  M.  was  an  anient 
advocate  of  legitimacy,  ami  in  his  later  career 
became  one  of  tho  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
new  (or  liberal)  conservative  school  in  |><>litics  and 
rehinon.  of  which  Chateaubriand  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head.  He  had  obtained  some  reputation 
as  a  writer  at  a  very  early  jicriod.  His  first  work 
of  note,  Conxititrcdion*  s'ur  Ui  Fmnr.-,  apjiearcd  in 
1796.  His  later  works  were  written  either  at  St 
Petersburg  or  after  his  return  to  Turin.  They  are 
sur  U  Principe  Gfnfratcur  >lr»  Constitutions 
Pvi.tirfitM  (St  Petersburg,  1810) ;  I  hi  Pope  (Lyon, 
18211;  IM  FL'trlim  GaUiame  (Paris,  1821— 18*2*2)  ; 

d*  fit  Prt<nrsf<ovr,j  (2  vols.  1822);  and  a 
posthumous  work,  Examen  dt  la  Philosophic  dt 
Bacon  (Paris,  1836). 


MAITLAND,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family, 
celebrated  both  in  the  literary  and  political  history 
of  their  country.  The  first  who  acquired  distinction 
was  Sib  Richard  M.  of  Lethingtou,  son  of  William 
M.  of  I-ethington  and  Thirlstane,  who  fell  at  Flodden, 
and  of  Martha,  daughter  of  George,  Ixml  Seaton. 
He  was  born  in  1496,  studied  at  St  Andrews  and  in 
France,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  was  succes- 
sively employed  by  James  V.,  the  Regent  Arran, 
and  Mary  of  Lorraine.  About  15ol  - 1552,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  liecame  a  lord 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1501  (before  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hi*  sight),  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1562.  He  died  20th  March  1586, 
at  the  age  of  90.  M.  was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
time.  In  an  age  of  violence,  fanaticism,  and  perfidy, 
he  was  honourably  conspicuous  by  his  moderation, 
integrity,  and  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order.  He  merits  consideration  not  only  as  an 
eminent  and  upright  lawyer,  but  as  a  poet,  a  poetical 
antiquary,  and  an  historian.  All  his  own  verses 
were  written  after  his  60tb  year,  and  shew  what 
things  he  had  most  deeply  at  heart  For  the  most 
part,  they  consist  of  lamentations  for  the  distracted 
state  of  his  native  country,  the  feuds  of  the  nobles, 
the  discontents  of  the  common  people,  complaints 
'  aganis  the  lang  proves  in  the  couits  of  justice,' 
and  the  depredations  '  of  the  border  roblx-ra.'  A 
complete  editiou  of  M.'s  original  poems  was  first 
published  in  1830  (1  4to  vol.)  by  the  Maitland  (  Jub, 
a  society  of  literary  antiquaries,  taking  its  name 
from  Sir  Ricliard.  His  collection  of  early  Scottish 
iKK-try  was  a  work  undertaken,  if  m>t  completed, 
l»efore  his  blindness  attacked  him.  It  consists  of 
two  MS.  vols.,  the  first  containing  17C,  and  the 
second  96  pieces ;  they  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  M.'s 
principal  historical  -lerformanee  is  the  llintorie  and 
Cronicle  of  the  J/ous  and  Surrname  of  Scytoun,  tic 

Maitlaso,  William,  better  known  as  'Secre- 
tary I-ethington,'  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  I^ethington,  and  was  b<rn  about  1525. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  educated  both  at  St  Andrews 
ami  on  the  continent,  and  quickly  displayed  great 
aptitude  for  a  •►nlitical  career.  He  became  a  convert 
to  the  Reformed  doctrine*  about  1555,  but  could 
not  have  l>een  a  very  violent  partisan,  since  in 
15o8  he  was  ap|Miinted  Secretary  of  State  by  Mary 
of  Guise.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  ojwnly 
joined  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  was  one 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners  who  met  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  Berwick,  to  arrange  the  conditions  on 
which  Queen  Klizal>eth  would  give  them  assistance. 
In  1561,  after  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  from 
France,  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  Lord  of 
Session.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  ratification 
of  Knox's  Hook  of  l>Uri/>line,  and  in  1563  conducted 
the  prosecution  raised  against  Knox  for  treason: 
from  this  time  he  ap|»ears  to  have  s<p!it  with  the 
Reformers.  In  1564,  he  held  a  long  debate  with 
Knox  on  the  claims  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  be 
iudej>endent  of  the  state.  In  1566,  he  took  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio,  after  whose  assassin- 
ation he  was  proscribed,  and  obliged  to  s<-ek  shelter 
for  some  months  in  obscurity.  He  was,  it  is  believed, 
cognizant  of  Bothwell  s  scheme  for  the  murder  of 
Daruley ;  yet,  when  he  saw  the  hopeless  nature  of 
Bothwell's  designs,  he  immediately  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  lords.  While  Mary  was  still  a 
prisoner  at  Loch  Leven,  he  is  said  to  have  written  to 
her,  offering  his  services,  yet  he  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  King  James  VI.,  1.t67  ;  and  although 
he  secretly  aided  in  the  esca-ie  of  the  queen,  he 
fought  against  her  on  the  field  of  Langsido.  In  1568, 
he  accompanied  the  Regent  Moray  to  the  conferences 
held  at  \  ork  regarding  the  Scottish  queen ;  but  ei 
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here  he  tried  to  further  her  interests,  and  is  said  to  sattwa,  or  a  man  of  pre-eminent  virtue  and  sanctity, 

have  been  the  first  to  proq>ose  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  He  is  cbissed  in  their  mythology  amongst  the  gods 

a  OB Uw  between  him  and  Mary.     The  Scottish  called  Tushitis,  or  'the  happy/  and  has  generally 

lords  now  felt  that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  epithet  Ajita,  or  '  unconqiiered.'   The  Buddbixts 

the  commonwealth,  and  in  1 54iO  he  was  arrested  believe  that  he  will   become  incarnate  as  their 

At  Stirling,  but  was  liberated  shortly  after  by  an  future  Buddha.    In  Tibetan,  he  is  called  Jamirtu 

artifice  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  After  the  murder  of  A  faithfid  representation  of  this  Buddha,  surrounded 

the  Regeut  Moray,  he  and  Kirkaldy  became  tho  by  the  (Tibetan)  goddesses  Dolma,  the  Manias  or 

soul  of  the  queen's  party,  in  consequence  of  which  Buddhas  of  medicine,  two  ancient   priest*,  and 

he  was  declared  a  rebel,  deprived  of  his  offices  and  varioUB  saints,  will  l>e  found  in  the  atlas  of  Emil 

lands  bv  the  Regent  Morton,  and  besieged,  along  Sehlagintwcit's  Budrftiitm  in  Ti(*t  (London  and 

with  Kirkaldy,  in  Edinburgh  Castle.    After  a  long  Leipzig,  1863),  where  an  interesting  sketch  is  given 

resistance,  the  castle  surrendered,  and  M.    was  (p.  207,  ff.)  of  the  characteristic  types  of  Buddha 

imprisoned  in  Leith,  where  he  died,  '  some,'  says  images,  ami  of  the  measurements  of  Buddha  statues 

Melville,  'supposing  he  took  a  drink  and  died,  made  by  his  brothers  in  India  and  Til >et 

as  the  auld  Romans  were  wont  to  do.'    Buchanan  MAIZE  (Z'-n),  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  tnonoe* 

has  drawn  his  character  with  a  severe  pen  in  his  cious  flowers;  the  male  flowers  forming  a  loose 

Scottish  tract  entitled  The.  Vhamrleon.  panicle  at  the  top  of  the  tudm  ;  the  female  (lowers 

Mao-land,  John,  Dukk  of  Lauderdale,  grand-  m  axillary  spikes,  enclosed  in  large  tough  spathes, 

son  of  John,  first  Lonl  ThirUtine,  brother  of  the  from  which  only  the  extremely  long  styles  -in  the 

famous  Secretary  Lcthington,  and  son   of  Johu,  common  species  6—8  inches  long— hang  out  like 

first  Earl  of  Laudenlale,  and  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  tufts  of  feathers  or  silken  tassels.    The  grains  are 

Alexander  Seaton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline  and  Chan-  large,  roundish,  compressed,  naked,  and  arranged  in 

cellor  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  the  ancient  family  parallel  rows  along  the  upright  axis  of  the  spike. — 

seat  of  Lethington,  24th  May  1616.    He  received  The  Common  M.,  or  Indian  (John  {Z.  may*),  is  gener- 

an  excellent  education,  being  skilled,  aeconling  to  ftHy  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  history,  America,  where  it  was  cultivated  by  the  aborigines 

and  divinity,  was  carefully  trained  in  Presbyterian  In-fore  the  discovery  of 

principles,  and  entered  public  life  as  a  keen  and  America   by  Columbus, 

even  a  fanatical  Covenanter.    In  1043,  he  attended  Rut  a  representation  of 

the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  as  an  elder  the   plant  found  in  an 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  party  to  the  ancient  Chinese  Ixmk  in 

surrender  of  Charles  L  to  the  English  army  at  the  royal  library  in  Paris, 

Newcastle,     Shortly  after,  however,  he  changed  and  the  allege.l  discovi.-ry 

his   politics   altogether,   and   became    a    decided  of  some  grains  of  it  in 

royalist    When  Charles  II.  came  to  Scotland  from  the   cellars    of  ancient 

Holland,  Lauderdale  accompanied  him  :  but  Wing  houses  iu  Athens,  have 

taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  led  some  to  suppose  that 

was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nine  years.    Set  at  liberty  it  is  a  native  also  of  the 

bv  General   Monk,  in  1600  he   hastened  to  the  East,   and  has  from  a 

Hague,  ami  was  warmly  received  by  Charles.  After  very  early  jieriod  been 

the  removal  of  Middletou  iu  1062,  and  of  Rothes  in  cultivated    there,  and 

1667.  Lauderdale  was  practically  the  sole  ruler  of  even  that  it  is  the  'corn' 

Scotland,  and  for  some  time  displayed  a  spirit  of  of  Scripture ;  although  on 

m<Kjeration,  and  an  apparent  regard  for  the  religious  this  supposition,  it  £  not 

feelings  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  soon  became  a  easy  to  account  for  the 

bitter  jiersecutor,  sent  multitudes  of  the  Covenanters  subsequent  neglect  of  it 

'to  glorify  God  at  the  Grassmarket,'  and  repelled  until  after  the  discovery 

in  blasphemous  language  the  remonstrances  which  of  America,  since  which 

many  distinguished  jiersons  ventured  to  make.    In  the  spread  of  iUt  culti- 

1072,  Charles  shewed  his  appreciation  of  Lauder-  vation  in  the  Old  World 

dale's  character  and  conduct    by  creating  him  has  taken  place  with  a 

Marquis  of  March  and  Duke  of  Lauderdale  ;  two  rapidity  such  as  might 

years  afterwards,  he  was  raised  to  the  English  be    expected    from  its 

peerage  by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Petersham  and  great  productiveness  and 

Earl  of  Guilford,  and  received  a  seat  in  the  English  other     valuable  quali- 

Privy  Council.    He  was  one  of  the  famous  4  Calml  ; 1  ties.     Columbus  himself 

but  having,  by  his  domineering  arrogance,  excited  brought  it  to  Spain  about 

the  disgust  and  hatred  of  his  colhainies.  as  well  the  year  1520.  It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  in  the 

as  of  the  whole  English  nation,  he  fell  into  dis-  80uth  of  Europe,  and  supplies  a  principal  part  of  the 

grace,  was  stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  pensions  foods!  the  inhabitants  of  many  countries  of  Vsiaand 

in  16S2,  and  died  at  Tunbridge  on  the  24th  August  Africa.     It  is  by  far  the  most  productive  of  all  the 

of  the  same  year.    Laudenlale.  according  to  Burnet  cereals;  iu  the  most  favourable  situations  yielding 

•was  in  his  principles  much  against  popery  and  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  for  one.  whilst  an 

arbitrary  government'  and  his  infamy  consists  in  increase  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred 

his  shameless  sacrifice  of  his  convictions  to  his  for  one  is  common  where  irrigation  is  practised,  and 

interests.     He  was  a  rude,  blustering   passionate  even  without  this  the  return  is  large.     M.  succeeds 

man   with  what  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  called  Wl.\\  jn  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climate*:  and, 

a   'blundering  understanding.      Bumet  has  also  being  a  „hort-liv«-«l  annual,  is  cultivated  also  where 

given  us  a  picture  of  his  appearance.    '  He  was  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense  and  of  sufficient  dura- 

very  big.  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him.  tiou,  whatever  may  be  the  cold  of  winter.   Thus,  its 

His  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made  cultivation  extends  to  the  uorthern  parts  of  the 

him  Inslew  all  that  he  talked  to;  and  his  whole  United  States,  and  is  pretty  common  in  Germany; 

manner  was  very  mint  for  a  court  although  the  want  of  sufficient  summer  heat  renders 

MAITREYA  was,  aeconling  to  the  Buddhists,  a  it  a  very  uncertain  crop  even  in  the  southern  iiarta 

disciple  of  the  Buddha  S  akyamuni  and  a  Bodhi-  ;  of  Britain.    Some  of  tho  varieties  of  M.  require 


Maize,  or  Indian  Corn 
{Zca  mail*). 
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M  A  J  ESTY —MAJOR, 


called  Cmu  M.,  or  Valparaiso  Corn  (Z.  Curtujua), 
is  distinguished  by  its  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a 
smaller  plant,  a  native  of  Chili,  and  has  won  a 
sujierstitious  regard,  because  its  grains  wheu  roasted 
split  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

MAJESTY,  a  title  of  honour  now  usually 
bestowed  on   sovereigns.     Among  the  Romans, 


about  five  months  from  the  time  of  sowing  for  the 
ripening  of  their  grains  ;  whilst  others,  which,  of 
course,  are  preferred  in  countries  having  a  com- 
paratively short  summer,  rijien  in  six  weeks,  or 
even  leas,  but  they  are  much  less  productive.  The 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  of  taller  or  humbler 
growth,  from  three  to  ten,  or  even  fourteen  feet ;  with 

yellow,  white,  brownish-red,  or  purple,  glass-like,   majKjuil9  WM  ust,i  ^  „ig,jify  the  ixlwer  and  dignity 
somewhat  translucent  grains,  which  vary  very  much  cf  t|,e   people ;   and  the  senatorial,  consular,  or 
in  sue.     The  culm  is  stout  and  erect ;  the  leaves 
from  one  foot  to  two  foet  long,  ami  two  or  three 
inches  broad;  the  ears  or  cubs 
three  m  number,  situated  below  the  middle  of  the 
stem ;  in  the  lar.ee  varieties,  often  above  a  foot 
long,  and  thicker  than  a  man's  wrist,  in  the  smallest 
varieties,  four  or  five  inches  in  length.    M.  succeed* 
best  in  light,  rich,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soils  ;  and 


dictatorial  majesty  was  s|>okcn  of,  in  consequence 
of  these  functionaries  deriving  their  power  from 
f  generally  two  or  i  tnc  people.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic, 
inajextas  became  exclusively  the  attribute  of  the 
em|ierors.  diyiiiUts  being  thenceforth  that  of  the 
magistrates.  The  imijmUtn  of  the  emperors  of  Rome 
was  supposed  to  descend  to  those  of  Germany  as 
their  successors ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  attribute 


dislikes  shady  situations.     It   is   very  generally  1  by  other  European  sovereigns  is  of  comparatively 


late  date- 


Its  use  iM.-gan  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  I.,  up  to  which  time 
'Your  Grace'  or  'Your  Highness  had  been  the 
Appropriate  mode  of  addressing  the  sovereign. 
Henry  II.  was  the  first  kinir  of  France  who  was 
similarly  styled,  and  Louis  XI.  aud  his  successors 
became  entitled,  in  virtue  of  a  jiapil  bull,  to  call 
themselves  by  the  title  of  *  Most  Christian  Majesty.' 
Ferdinand  aud  Isabella  of  Spain  similarly  obtained 
for  themselves  and  their  successors  the  title  of 
'  Most  Catholic  Majesty  ; '  and  Stephen,  Duke  of 
Hungary,  and  Maria  Theresa,  of  '  Apostolic  Majesty.' 
The  cm|»eror  of  Austria  is  now  styled  his  Imperial 
Royal  Majesty  ;  in  German,  '  K.  K.  (abbreviated 
for  4  Kaiscrliche  Kbnigliehe)  Majestat'  Emperors, 
kings,  and  queens  are  now  generally  addressed  as 
'  Your  Majesty,'  not  including  the  sultan  of  Turkey, 
whose  proper  style  is  'Your  Highne 


planted  in  little  hillocks  raised  at  intervals,  and  to 
each  of  which  five  or  six  seeds  are  allotted.  North 
American  settlers  generally  make  it  their  first 
crop  on  newly  cleared  and  very  partially  tilled 

Eotiod.     The  grains  of  M.  make  a  very  palatable 
□d  of  groats,  aud  afford  au  excellent  meal  for 
baking    purposes.     The   meal    is   not,  however, 
adapted  for  making  bread  without  a  mixture  of 
«heat.  dour, or  rye,  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  gluten  ; 
although,  in  oily  or  fatty  matter,  M.  is  richer  than 
any  other  grain,  and  is  very  nutritious.      M.  meal 
mixed  with  rye  ineal  forms  the  common  brown 
bread  of  New  England     M.  very  coarsely  ground 
and  Uulcd  forms  the  hominy  of  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.    The  porridge  made  of  M.  meal 
in  North  America ;  aud  the  entire 
are  used  under  tiic  name  of  hullrd  corn  or 
mmp.     The  unri|»e  grains,  slightly  roasted,  burst 
and  turn  inside   out,   assuming  a   very  peculiar 
ap|>earance  ;  in  this  state,  they  are  known  as  pop- 
corn  ;  and  in  this  state  arc  a  favourite  article  of 
food  in  America,  and  have  recently  l*ccotiie  common 
in  shocks  in  Britain.    The  cobs  of  M.,  ripe  or  unripe, 
are  gathered  with  the  hand    The  unripe  cobs  are 
oh>u  pickled  ;  they  arc  also  often  bnled  for  the 
table.     A  kind  of  beer  called  Chka  fq.  v.)  is  made 
from  M.,  also  a  spirituous  liquor,  and  vinegar.  The 
starch  of  M.  is  a  good  substitute  for  arrow-root, 
and  is  now  well  known  in  Britain,  under  various 
names,  as  Oawtijo  Flour,  kc — The  pith  of  the  culm, 
before  the  flowers  are  produced,  abounds  in  a  sweet 
juice,  which,  being  extracted  by  pressure,  is  boiled 
into  an  excellent  sirup,  and  has  sometimes  been 
employed  to  furnish  sugar  ;  it  is  also  fermented  and 
distilled,  aud  yields  a  good  spirituous  liquor.  The 
small  young  stalks  of  thickly  sown  crops  are  cut 
over  by  the  Mexicans,  as  an  article  for  the  dessert. 
In  countries  where  M.  does  not  ri|>eii  well,  it  is 
»  sown  to  afford  food  for  poultry,  or  to  be 
green  fodder  for  cattle.    Where  it  is  culti- 
vated for  its  grain,  the  dried  leaves  are  used  as 
winter  fodder.    The  tojw,  cut  off  alter  flowering, 
arc  stored  for  the  same  use.    The  stalks  are  used 
for  thatch  and  for  fuel,  and  for  making  luukets. 
The  fibres  of  the  culm  and  leaves  afford  a  durable 
kind  of  yarn ;  and  the   bracts  or  spathes  which 
surround  the  ear  are  clastic,  and  can  l>e  applied 
to  the  stalling  of  chairs,  saddles,  Ac,  and  to  the 

manufacture  of  good  durable  mattresses,  which  |  He  ranks  next  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  is  mounted, 
have  become  a  profitable  article  of  trade  in  Paris  and  is  responsible,  with  the  adjutant,  that  the  men 
and  Straaburg.    The  spathes  are  also  much  used  for  are  pnqierly  drilled  and  cquip|icd. 


».  The 

sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  personally 
addrcHsed  as  'Your  Majesty;'  and  letters  are 
addressed  to  'The  Kings'  or  '<J.uecuV  'Moet 
Excellent  Majesty.' 

In  Heraldry,  an  eagle  crowned,  and  holding  a 
sceptre,  is  blazoned  as  an  'eagle  in  his  majesty.' 

MAJO'LICA,  a  name  at  first  given  by  the 
Italians  to  a  certain  kind  of  earthen- ware,  because 
the  first  iqpcciiiicns  that  they  saw  came  from 
Majorca;  but  as  subsequently  a  large  manufacture 
of  the  same  kind  of  earthen-ware  was  carried  on  at 
Kaeuza,  the  name  majolica  was  dropped,  and 
'  Faience'  substituted.  The  term  majolica  is  now 
used  to  designate  vessels  made  of  coloured  elay, 
and  coated  with  a  white  opaque  varnish,  so  as  to 
resemble  '  faience  ;'  it  is  of  much  less  value,  and  if 
very  common  in  Italy. 

MAJOR,  a  term  in  Music,  applicable  to  thoso 
intervals  which  are  susceptible  of  being  lowered  a 
semitone  without  becoming  false.  See  I.vtkrval. 
Major  is  chiefly  used  as  applied  to  the  mode,  key, 
or  scale,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  major  when  the 
third  aliove  the  key-note  is  a  major  third -that  is, 
when  it  is  distant  from  the  key-note  four  semitones ; 
tinur.  ?      I>  I*  & 

12     3  4 

MAJOR,  in  the  Army,  is  the  second  field-officer 
in  a  battalion  of  infantry  or  regiment  of  cavalry. 


packing  oranges  aud  lemons  ;  and  in  South  America 
tor  makiug  cigarettes.  Good  pajicr  has  been  manu- 
factured from  them. — There  are  few  plants  of  which 
the  uses  are  more  various  than  M..  and  few  which 
are  of  greater  importance  to  man.—  For  separation  of 
the  grains  of  M.  from  the  ears,  a  particular  kind  of 


He  commands 

in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant-colonel.  In  action, 
or  on  the  march,  he  usually  has  charge  of  one 
wing.  The  pay  of  a  major  ranges  from  A'l,  4*.  5d. 
a  day  in  the  household  cavalry,  to  Km.  a  day  in 
the  infantry  of  the  line ;  aud  the  regulation  price 
of  his  commission  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
Another  siieciea  of  M., ,  the  line  is  £3*200.  There  are  no  majors  in  the  Royal 

tn 
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MAJORCA— MALACCA. 


Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  or  Royal  Marines. 
Used  adjoctively,  the  word  major,  in  the  anny, 
signifies  a  superior  class  in  a  certain  rank,  as  ser- 
geants-major, who  arc  superior  sergeants;  except  in 
the  case  of  general  officers,  in  which  its  signification 
is  arbitrarily  limited  to  major-general,  the  third  of 
the  four  classes  of  generals. 

MAJO'RCA  (Spanish,  MaUorca),  the  largest  of 
the  Balearic  Isles  (q.  v.),  lies  107  miles  south-east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kbro,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  171  milea  north  of  Algiers.  Its 
greatest  length  (from  east  to  west)  is  64  milea, 
and  its  breadth  (from  north  to  south)  46  milea, 
with  an  area  of  about  1386  English  square  miles. 
The  north-east  half  of  the  island  is  mountainous; 
the  other  parts  are  finely  diversified  with  hills, 
valleys,  and  plains.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the 
sea-breeze  preserving  a  nearly  equable  temt>crature 
over  the  whole  island.  The  inhabitants,  who  much 
resemble  the  Catalans  in  their  appearance  and 
manners,  numlter  (1857)  about  200,000,  are  hospi- 
table and  industrious,  ami  mostly  employ  them- 
selves in  agriculture.  The  chief  products  of  the 
island  are  marble,  slate,  plaster,  the  common  cereals 
and  legumes,  oranges,  silk,  lemons,  oil,  wine  of 
excellent  quality,  obves,  and  aromatic  herbs.  The 
chief  town  is  Palma  (q.  v.),  the  capital.  The  Spanish 
government  makes  use  of  M.  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  political  offenders. 

MAJO'RITY  is  the  age  at  which  a  person  in 
this  country  acquires  the  status  of  a  jferson  sui  juris 
■ — i.  e.,  is  able  to  manage  his  or  her  owu  affairs. 
This  age,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  21.  Under 
that  age,  persons  in  England  and  Ireland  are  called 
infants,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to  guardians, 
who  manage  for  them  their  property.  In  Scotland, 
young  persons  are  called  minors  lictwecn  12  (if 
females)  or  14  (if  males)  and  21.  It  is  chiefly  with 
reajtect  to  the  management  of  property  that  the 
distinction  of  majority  is  fixed  upon,  as  it  is  assumed 
that  persons  under  that  age  have  not  discretion  and 
firmness  to  enter  single-handed  into  contracts.  It 
is  also  a  common  period  Hxed  upon  in  wills  at  which 
to  make  provisions  payable.  As  far  as  liability  for 
crime  is  concerned,  majority  makes  no  difference, 
for  all  persons  are  capable  of  crime,  when  they  have 
discretion  enough  to  know  that  ]>articular  arts  are 
criminal.  A  minor  can,  in  Scotland,  make  a  will  of 
movable  estate,  but  cannot  do  so  in  Eugland. 

MAKALLAH,  a  seaport  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  300  miles  east  north-east  of  the  port  of 
Aden.  It  has  a  well-protected  harbour,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  in  stores.  It  exjxirts  gum,  hides,  and  senna, 
and  is  an  extensive  slave-market.    Pop.  about  4500. 

MAKIA'N,  one  of  the  Moluccas  (q.  v.). 

MAKO',  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mama,  16  miles  east  south-east 
of  Szegediu.  Pop.  25,595,  many  of  whom  are  Jews. 
The  town  contains  numerous  mills,  and  is  famous 
for  its  breed  of  oxen,  which  are  of  unusually  large 


MAKRIZI,  Taki  Addiw  Abu  Ahmad  Moham- 
mad, an  eminent  Arabic  historian  and  geographer, 
was  liorn  in  1360  A.  u.,  in  Makriz,  near  Baalliec. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history, 
jurisprudence,  tradition,  astrology,  Ac.,  at  Cairo, 
where  also  lie  afterwards  held  the  offices  of 
mohtasib,  or  inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  khatib  and  imam  at  different  mosques.  The 
most  important  of  his  numerous  works  arc  a  Topo- 
graphical History  of  Egypt,  a  History  of  Oie  Slamluk 
Sultans,  and  two  treatises  on  Moslem  (Kufic)  coins, 


weights,  and  measures,  which  have  been  edited  and 
i  translated  by  Tychsen  (into  Latin),  and  bySilvestre 

dc  Sacy  (into  French).    M.  also  commenced  a  work 

On  the  Important  Personages  who  had  vixitrd  Egypt, 
-  intended  to  fill  80  vols. ;  but  only  a  small  ]>ortion 
'  of  these  (one  autograph  volume  is  in  the  Imperial 
I  Library  at  Paris)  was  really  accomplished.  He 

died,  at  the  age  of  82  years,  in  1442  A.  ». 

MALABA'R,  a  maritime  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  is  bounded  on  the  K. 
by  the  district  of  Coiml»tore,  while  on  the  W.  it* 
shores  are  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea;  and  it 
extends  in  lat.  from  10°  15'  to  12'  18'  N.  Area, 
6050  square  miles  ;  ]>op.  1,514,909 ;  net  revenue, 
£260,478.  The  surface  is  occupied  in  the  east  by 
the  Neilgherries,  and  the  Western  Ghauts  cover  a 
great  jiortiou  of  the  district  The  name  of  this 
district  is  applied  to  the  whole  south-western 
coast  of  Southern  India 

M  ALA'B  ATHRUM,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  aromatic  leaves,  which  were 
in  high  repute  among  them,  both  as  a  medicine 
:  and  a  perfume,  and  with  which  they  sometimes 
!  flavoured  wine.  These  leaves  were  brought  from 
India,  whence  they  were  often  called  Indian 
Leaves :  and  from  the  value  in  which  they  were 
held,  sometimes  simply  Leaves,  just  as  the  term 
Bark  is  now  used  to  designate  the  medicinal  bark 
of  the  Cinchonas.  Many  fabulous  accounts  were 
current  of  their  origin.  They  are  now  pretty 
certainly  known  to  be  the  same  with  the  leaves  sold 
in  every  Indian  bazaar  under  the  name  of  Tej-pat, 
the  produce  of  two  nearly  allied  species  of  Cinnamon 
{Cinnamomum  Tamala  and  C.  alhi/torum),  growing 
in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Himalayan  valleys  ;  ana 
the  name  M.  is  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Tamala' 
putra,  Tamala  leaf.  They  are  aromatic,  fragrant, 
and  gently  stimulant 

M  ALA'CCA,  a  British  maritime  settlement  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  extend* 
in  lat  from  2  to  3°  N.,  and  long,  from  102*  to  103* 
E.  It  is  40  miles  in  length,  and,  including  the 
district  of  Naniug,  alwut  25  miles  broad.  Area, 
a)>out  1000  square  miles  ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 
Near  the  coast,  which  is  washed  by  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  the  Biirfaco  is  flat  and  swampv,  producing 
rice.  Inland,  there  are  low  hills,  Mount  Ophir 
rising  to  3920  feet  Although  little  agriculture  ia 
carried  on,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  ia 
still  in  the  condition  of  jungle,  the  soil  is  fertile  in 
rice,  sago,  pepper,  fruits,  vegetables,  rattans,  and 
timber.  In  the  district  of  Naniug  are  tin-mines  of 
some  value.  The  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious; 
the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  regular ;  and  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  72"  to  85°.  The  town  and 
seaport  of  M.,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  ia  situated  in  lat  20*  11'  N.,  long.  102*  16'  E., 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the 
Strait  of  Malacca.  It  is  handsome  and  well  built, 
and  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sex  Its 
most  interesting  building  is  the  church  of  our  Lady 
del  Monte,  the  scene  of  the  labours  and  supiiosed 
miracles  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  *  Apostle  of  the 
East.'  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  5000  to 
15,000. 

M.  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  under  Albu- 
querque in  1509;  became  a  Dutch  possession  in 
1642  ;  fell,  in  1795,  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  ceded  in  1824.  Since  September 
1851,  M.,  together  with  Singapore  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Islaud,  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
government  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 

MALACCA,  Strait  or,  separates  the  Malay 
Peninsula  on  the  north-east  from  the  island  of 
Sumatra  on  the  south-west    Length,  520  miles ; 
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fcwadth  varying  from  25  miles  at  the  south-east  to 
ft«  nuks  at  the  north-west  extremity.  In  this 
ftntt  .w  the  British  settlements  of  Singapore, 
JJiL3«-ei.  and  Penang. 

MA'I.ACHI  (probably  an  abbreviated  form  of 
X-i'chfih,  meaning  'messenger  of  Jehovah;'  the 
S-  v^-Kty  anil  thv  Vulgate  have  SlaUichia*),  the 
n.ui*-  jiven  to  the  last  canonical  book  of  the.  Old 
Te-ramt-tit.  Regarding  its  author,  nothing  whatever 
is  know  n.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  M.  is 
a  pmj*r  n;ime  or  only  an  ap]«ellative  ;  the  Seventy, 
tit  Chalde*-.  Jerome,  and  many  modern  scholars — 
Vitiin^:i,  Hengstcnberg,  Umbreit,  4c.  favour  the 
latter  view.  The  period  when  the  writer  of  M. 
Pf-jrij-i^tl  hi*  prophecies  is  conjectured  to  have 
K'-ri  during  the  governorship  of  Nehcmiah,  or  almut 
4t>t  h.  <.:.  Oie  book  exhibits  that  strict  regard  for 
th#  pnijier  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
tlat  natrvu  of  foreign  marriages,  Ac,  which  marked 
the  religious  Jews  after  the  return  from  exile,  but 
ha*  little  of  the  old  prophetic  tire,  freedom,  and 
force. 


MA'LACH  ITE,  a  mineral,  essentially  a  carbonate 
of  U)]i[i»;r,  of  a  green  colour,  often  found  as  an 
inrnwtation  or  stalactitic  along  with  other  ores  of 
;  often  in  large  masses,  and  often  also  crys- 
in  rather  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  bevelled 
on  the  extremities,  or  with  the  bevel- 
A  ling  planes  truncated  so  as  to  form 
six-sided  prisms.  It  is  ofteu  of  a 
iibrous  structure.  It  is  valuable  as 
an  ore  of  copper,  although  seldom 
smelted  alone,  not  only  liecause  it  is 
Crystal  found  aloog  with  other  ores,  but 
of  Malachite,  liccauso  the  metal  is  apt  to  1*?  carried 
oil  with  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery  as  turquoise, 
slth<  *igh  easily  distinguished  by  its  colour  nnd  much 
inferior  hardness.  It  is  used  for  many  ornamental 
Mirj»«s<as  ;  mlabs  of  it — chiefly  from  the  mines  of 
Siberia  —  are  made  into  tables,  mantel-pieces,  Ac, 
of  exquisite  Ix-auty.  In  1835,  a  mass  of  solid  M. 
was  ;<iund  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of  more  than 
teTentcen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  25 

MALACHY,  Ikar,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in 
Ireland,  and  a  saint  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
k  remarkable  not  only  for  his  connection  with  a 
very  itnj*»rtant  period  of  Irish  church  history,  but 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  his  biography  having 
been  written  by  his  distinguished  contemporary,  St 
Bernard.  M.  was  txirn,  in  the  end  of  the  11th  c, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  having  been  educated  by  a 
hermit  named  I  mar,  received  orders  at  an  early  ago 
from  the  hands  of  Celsus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
His  reputation  for  learning  and  sanctity  was  unex- 
ampled in  that  age,  and  Celsus  had  early  designed 
M.  as  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Armagh ;  but  M. 
protested  against  it,  in  consequence  of  an  abuse 
similar  to  tnat  of  Lay  Impropriation  (q.  v.),  by 
which  the  temporalities  of  the  sec  were  held  by 
laymen,  called  Coarb*.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
elected,  with  the  full  rights  of  his  see,  nnd 
afterwards,  in  his  capacity  of  primate,  took 
for  the  reform  of  the  many  abuses  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  churches  of  Ireland.  lie  went 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II., 
and  having  in  vain  sought  permission  to  resign  bis 
see.  and  retire  to  Clairvaux,  returned  to  Ireland 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  as  legate  of 
the  j*>pe.  In  this  capacity,  he  made  a  visitation 
of  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  controversies  as  to  the 
ancient  religious  usages  of  the  Irish  Church,  which 
would  he  out  of  place  in  this  publication,  turn 
op;a  this  period.     M.  again  repuired  to  France 


in  1147.  in  order  to  meet  the  pope,  Eugene  III., 
during  his  visit  to  that  country  ;  but  before  his 
arrival,  the  jio[kj  had  returned  to  Rome,  and  M., 
during  a  visit  to  his  friend,  St  Bernard,  at  Clair- 
vaux, was  seized  with  an  illness  which  ended  in 
his  death  in  the  year  1 148.    A  curious  '  Prophecy 
1  concerning  the  Future  Koman  Pontiffs,'  is  extant 
■  under  the  name  of  Malachy.    It  designates,  by  a 
'  few  brief  phrases,  the  leading   characteristics  of 
I  each  successive  reign,  and  in  some  iustances  these 
I  descriptive  characteristics  have  proved  so  curiously 
appropriate  as  to  lead  to  some  discussion.  The 
characteristic  of  Pio  .Nono,  Crux  de  Cruet  (cross 
after  cross),  was  the  subject  of  much  8{>cc illation. 
That  the  prophecy  really  dates  from  the  time  of 
M.,  no  scholar  now  supjtoses  ;  it  was  unknown  not 
only  to  St  Bernard,  but  to  all  others,  until  the 
IGth  century.    It  is  first  noticed  in  the  end  of  that 
oeutury,  but  it  may  lie  a  Hiitficicnt  indication  of  its 
worth  to  state  that  neither  Barouius  nor  any  of  his 
coutinuators  deemed  it  de  serving  of  attention. 

MALACOLOGY  (Or.  malako*,  soft),  a  name 
now  not  unfrequcntly  employed  to  designate  that 
branch  of  natural  history  which  has  moiluic*  (called 
inula  Lia  by  Aristotle)  for  its  subject.  Liun.-eus,  aud 
the  naturalists  who  preceded  him,  devoted  some 
attention  to  thin  study  ;  but  until  the  time  of  Cuvier, 
the  shells  of  the  shell-bearing  molluscs  received  a 
diapro]Mirtionatc  share  of  attention,  and  the  auiinals 
themselves  were  little  regarded  Conchology  (q.  v.) 
has  now,  however,  sunk  to  a  very  subordinate 
place,  as  a  mere  part  of  malacology,  aud  this  branch 
of  science  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  present 
century  by  many  eminent  naturalists  with  great 
/eal  and  success.  The  names  of  Okcn,  Savigny, 
De  Blainville,  Van  Berieden,  Milne- Edwards,  and 
Owen,  perhajis  deserve  to  l>e  juirticularly  mentioned. 

MALACOPTERY'GII,  MALACO  PTERI  (Or. 
mnlako*,  soft ;  and  pirriix,  a  wing),  or  MA  LA  CO  P- 
TEKOUS  FISHES,  one  of  the  two  primary  divisions 
of  Osseous  Fishes  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  distin- 
guished by  soft  or  spineless  tins,  the  rays  of  which 
are  jointed  Spiny  rays  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  lirst  dorsal  and  the  pectoral  fins.  Cuvier  sub- 
divided the  M.  into  orders  according  to  the  |x>sition 
or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins  ;  M.  ahduminaUt 
having  the  ventral  tins  beneath  the  belly,  as  the 
salmon  and  herring ;  M.  sub-trrachiati  having  the 
ventral  tins  beneath  the  shoulder,  as  the  cod  and 
haddock ;  ami  M.  a/xxlrt  wanting  ventral  fins, 
as  eels.  M  tiller,  however — followed  in  this  by 
Owen  and  others— has  separated  from  the  M.  an 
order  of  fishes  to  which  he  lias  given  the  name  of 
Anacanthb  {AnacantMni ;  Or.  Bniueless),  differing 
from  acanthopterous  fishes  merely  in  the  absence 
of  spinous  rays  in  the  tins.  Among  the  anacanths 
are  the  important  families  Gadidas  (Cod,  Ac)  and 
rievronectiJcB  (Flat-fish). 

MA'LAGA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  70  miles  north- 
east of  Gibraltar.  Sheltered  on  the  north  and  cist 
by  mountains,  and  with  a  climate  of  which  dry- 
ness and  constant  sunshine  are  the  characteristics, 
this  place  is  superior  as  a  resort  for  invalids  to 
any  other  either  of  France  or  Italy.  Winter,  in 
the  English  sense,  is  here  almost  unknown.  M.  is 
purely  a  place  of  commerce,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fine  Moorish  remains,  it  contains 
little  tliat  can  be  called  artistic.  The  sea  is  here 
receding,  and  the  Moorish  dock-yard  and  quay  are 
now  in  the  town,  whde  the  beautiful  Alameda,  or 
public  walk,  was  covered  with  water  last  century. 
M.  is  famous  for  its  sweet  Muscatel  wines,  grown 
on  the  heights  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  richest  of 
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which  are  called  La*  Lwjrinuu.  Of  the  dry  wines 
made  here,  about  3:>,000  butts,  each  about  -t'10  in 
value,  are  exported  to  England  and  America.  In 
1860,  the  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  wiues,  oil, 
tiffs,  almonds,  gra^s,  and  raisins,  amounted  to 
£805,408 ;  ami  the  imports  for  the  same  year,  con- 
sisting of  salt-fish,  iron  manufactures,  and  coionial 
produce,  amounted  to  £1,256,249.  Besides  its 
legitimate  trade  and  its  manufactures  of  cloth, 
ropes,  leather,  soap,  &c,  M.  carries  on  an  extensive 
smuggling  traffic  with  Gibraltar  and  Marseille. 
Pop.  113,1150.  M.,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Malaca, 
is  a  very  ancient  place.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  enjoyed  a  commercial  existence 
and  a  measure  of  prosjienty  for  3UO0  years. 

MALAGA,  a  modern  maritime  province  of  Spain, 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada 
{<].  v.),  is  Itonudnl  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  E.  by  the  province  of  Granada,  and  on  the 
W.  by  that  of  Cadiz.  Area,  27SG  square  miles; 
pop.  451,406. 

MALAGUETTA  PEPPER.  See  Gkains  oy 
Paradisic 

MALAPTERU'RUS  (Gr.  malahoa,  soft ;  pfcrow, 
a  fin ;  and  ourn,  the  tail)  is  the  uamc  given  to  a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Silurilv  (q.  v.),  in  which 
m  place  of  a  true  dorsal  fin,  there  is  a  soft  fatty 
fin  near  the  tail,  and  to  this  |>ceuliarity  the  name 
is  due.  Two  species  are  known— viz.,  M.  ?Wtrlm* 
and  M.  Bntinensw.    See  Electricitv,  Animal. 

MALARIA    See  Miasma. 

MALAY  APPLE.    See  Eugenia. 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO,  also  called  the 
INDIAN  or  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO  and 
MALAISIA.  by  far  the  Largest,  if  not  also  the 
most  important  island  group,  or  rather  system 
of  island  groups  in  the  world,  stretches  in  long, 
from  95°  to  about  140  E.,  and  in  I  at  from  10" 
N.  to  IT  S.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
China  Sea.  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the 
S.  and  \V.  by  Australia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  principal  groups  in  the  Archipelago  are  the 
Suuda  Islands,  in  the  west,  embracing  Sumatra, 
Java,  Ac. ;  the  Philippines,  in  the  north  ;  and  the 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  eastward  from  Celel»es. 
The  chief  memliers  of  the  system  are  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Celeiiea;  only  the  western  division 
of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  is  reckoned  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Malay  Arehi|ielago.  Of  these 
islands,  Spain  holds  the  Philippines;  Britain  pos- 
sesses the  settlements  of  Pcnang,  Singajiore,  Labuan, 
and  Malacca ;  native  potentate*  reign  in  several ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  extensive 
Archipelago  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  and  is 
frequently  named  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  With 
the  exception  of  the  tropical  coasts  of  Brazil,  no 
region  produces  such  a  luxuriant  magnificence  of 
vegetation  as  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  heat  of 
the  climate  is  nleasautly  tempered  by  sea-breezes  ; 
forests  of  invaluable  timber  cover  the  mountain 
•lopes,  and  water  is  abuudant, 

MALAYS  (properly,  Malaych,  a  Malay  word, 
the  derivation  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained)  is  the  name  given,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
but  in  its  wider  acceptation,  to  a  great  branch  of  tho 
human  family,  dwelling  not  only  in  the  |>euitisiila 
mentioned,  but  in  the  islands,  large  and  small,  of 
the  Indiau  Archijiclago,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  fivefold 
division  of  mankind  laid  down  by  Bhimcntuch,  tho 
M.  are  treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  while  in  the 
threefold  division  of  Latham  tliey  are  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  Mongolidn.   Prichard  has  subdivided 


the  various  representatives  of  the  Malay  family  into 
three  branches  -viz.  (1.)  the  Indo-Malayan,  eom|»re- 
(  heuding  the  M.  proj>er  of  Malacca,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
■  and  the  Philippines,  with  whom,  perhaps,  may  be 
!  associated  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and 
the  Ladroncs  ;  (2.)  the  Polynesians;  and  the 
Madecasses,  or  people  of  Madagascar.  Acccptiu£ 
this  subdi vision,  we  sliall.  in  the  present  article, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  M.  proper— the  natives  of 
Madagascar  having  been  already  noticed  under  that 
heading ;  and  reserving  the  Polynesians  generally 
ami  the  Maoris  in  |>arti<  ular  for  distinct  articles. 

In  physical  ap]»earance,  the  M.  are   a  hrown- 
complexioned  rate,  rather  darker  than  the  Chinese, 
but  not  so  swarthy  as  the  Hindus.     They  have 
long,  black,  shining,  but  coarse  bair;  little  or 
lx'.ard  ;  a  large  mouth  ;  eyes  large  ami  dark  ; 
generally  short  and  Hat ;  lips  rather  thicker  than 
those  of  Eurojieaus ;   and  cheek-ljones  high.  In 
stature,  the  I  ndo- Malays  are  for  the  most  part 
below  the  middle  height,  while  the  Polynesians 
generally  exceed  it.    The  Indo-Malays  have  also 
slight,  well -formed  limbs,  and  are  particularly  small 
alsmt  the  wrists  and  ankles.    *  The  profile,'  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Pickering,  'is  usually  more  vertical  than 
in  the  white  race,  but  this  may  be  owing  in  pnrt 
to  the  mode  of  carriage,  for  the  skull  does  not 
shew  a  superior  facial  angle.'    Such  is  the  general 
appearance  of  the  M  j>roper,  or  inhabitant'  of  the 
p  ninsnla  and  Indian  Islands.    But  these  also  have 
their  subdivisions.    There  are  the  civilised  M.,  who 
have  a  written  language,  and  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life ;  then  there  are  the 
sea  people,  ornng  lnut,  literally,  'men  of  the  sea,'  a 
kind  of  sea-gipsies  or  robbers  ;  and  there  are  the 
ornnij  hnnua,  or  ornng  utnn, '  wild  men,'  or  •  savages^' 
dwelling  in  the  woods  or  forests,  and  siipj>osed  to 
be  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula  and  islands. 
'These  three   classes  of  Malays,'  says  Crawfurd, 
'  existed  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when 
the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the 
Archijtelago,  just  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 
That  |teople  descril<es  them  •»»  havint:  existed  also 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  l>efore  that  event,  as, 
without  doubt,  they  did  in  times  far  earlier.'  Still, 
while  so  widely  differing  in  habits,  all  these  speak 
essentially  the  same  language.    The  M.  are  essen- 
tially islanders,  and  have  much  of  the  daring  and 
enterprise  for  which  nations  familiar  with  the  sea 
are  famous.    Their  original  seat  is  by  themselves 
stated  to  have  been  Menangkabo,  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  rather  than  the  peninsula  itself.    Even  the 
M.  of  Borneo  claim  to  have  had  a  McuaimkatK)  origin. 
Paleinbang,  however,  also  in  Sumatra,  has  been 
mentioned  as  tho  original  seat  of  Malay  civilisation ; 
and  others,  again,  point  to  Java  as  the  source  from 
which  both  Menangkabo  and  Paleinbang  received 
their  first  settlers.    '  The  Javanese,'  says  Crawfurd, 
'  would  seem  to  have  been  even  the  founders  of 
Malacca    Monuments,  which  prove  the  presence  of 
this  people  in  the  country  of  the  Malays,  have  even 
been  discovered.    Thus,  Sir  Stamford  Rattles,  when 
!  he  visited  Menangkabo,  found  there  inscriptions  on 
i  stone  in  the  ancient  character  of  Java  such  as  are 
\  frequent  in  that  island;  and  he  was  supj>ortL-d  in 
j  his  conclusion  that  they  were  so  by  the  learned 
I  natives  of  Java  who  accompanied  him  in  his  journey. 
|  Tho  settlement  of  the  Javanese  in  several  parts  of 
\  Sumatra  is  indeed  sufficiently  attested.    In  Palem- 
i  hang,  they  have   been  immemorially  the  ruling 
I  jieople ;  and  although  the  Malay  language  be  the 
'  jwpular  one,  the  Javanese,  in  its  peculiar  written 
I  character,  is  still  that  of  the  court'    The  Malay 
,  language  is  simple  and  easy  in  its  construction, 
.  harmonious  in  its  pronunciation,  and  easily  acquired 
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by  Europeans.  It  is  the  limjua  franca  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  its  uuuicrotu  dialects, 
the  Javanese is  the  tuost  refine*!,  &  superiority  which 
it  owes  to  the  influence  upon  it  of  Sanscrit  liter- 
ature Many  Arabic  words  have  also  l>ecn  incor- 
porated with  it,  by  mean*  of  which  the  Javanese 
are  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  scientific  terms 
in  their  own  tongue.  Ill  religion,  the  civilised 
M  are  Mohammedans,  having  embraced  that  faith 
in  the  l.'Hh  or  14th  century.  The  trilies  in  the 
interior  and  the  'men  of  the  sea-'  have  either  no 
religion  at  all,  or  such  as  can  be  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  most  debased  superstition.  The  moral 
character  of  the  I ndo  Malays  generally  does  not 
stand  high  :  they  are  passionate,  treacherous,  and 
revengeful.  Although  good  sailors,  and  able  to 
anuria  wealth  by  legitimate  commerce,  they  prefer 
piracy,  and  numerous  have  been  the  victims  among 
European  traders  to  Malay  treachery  and  daring. 
Indent  so  little  faith  have  Europeans  in  their 
professions  or  engagements,  that  they  will  uever 
engage  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  ship's 
crew,  fur  fear  of  unpleasant,  if  not  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

MALCOLM,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Scot- 
land.—M.  MacDonald  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  aldication  of  Constantino  MaoAodh  in  944 
A.  t>.  The  most  im|>ort.ant  event  of  his  reign  was 
the  cession  of  Cumbria,  in  946,  by  the  English 
monarvh  Edmund  I.  M.  was  slain  while  engaged 
in  quelling  a  revolt  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in 
953  a.d. 

M.  MacKenneth,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1003.  His  life  was  passed 
chiefly  in  re]>elling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  Ho 
died  in  1033.  A  collection  of  laws,  the  Letjvt 
Mate'jiiiii  Mncktnneih,  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  is  obviously  a  work  of  a  later  age. 

M.  Mac-Duncan,  surnamcd  Can-more  (Celtic,  C«m- 
morn,  "Great  Head'),  was  !>orii  aliout  the  year  11*24, 
and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Macl>eth 
MacFiulegb.  in  December  1056,  or  of  Lulach  Mac- 
Gilcomgain  in  April  1057.  F.»r  the  first  nine  years 
of  his  reijfn,  M.  was  at  liberty  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom.  England  being 
then  ruled  by  the  j>eacefiil  Edward  the  Confessor. 
After  William  of  Normandy  had  settled  himself  on 
the  English  throne,  many  noble  Saxons  sought  refuge 
at  the  Scottish  court,  ami  among  them  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  nearest  of  kin  to  the  Confessor,  with  his  mother 
Agatha,  and  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina. 
Margaret,  who  was  young,  beautiful,  aud  pious,  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  a  marriage 
quickly  followed.  Her  biographer,  Turgot  (also  her 
chaplain  and  confessor),  tells  us  how  earnestly  aud 
affectionately  she  laboured  to  civilise  the  people 
and  to  'enlighten'  her  husband.  M.,  although  a 
of  vigorous  intellect,  could  not  read  her 
and  books  of  devotion,  but  he  used  to  kiss 
them  in  token  of  reverence,  and  he  caused  them 
to  be  richly  bound,  and  ornamented  with  gold 
and  jewels.  The  retinue  of  the  king  began  to  shew 
something  of  a  royal  magnificence,  and  his  plate  was, 
according  to  Turgot,  4  at  least  gilt  or  silvered  over.' 
But  M.'a  new  relations,  unfortunately,  embroiled  him 
with  the  Normans.  In  1070,  he  crossed  the  border, 
harried  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  but  was 
obliged  to  retreat.     William  the  Conqueror 


the  fugitive  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  discontented 
Normans,  who  had  been  pouring  into  the  country 
during  the  iron  reign  of  William,  and  had  obtained 
large  grants  of  land  from  the  Scottish  monarch. 
Nothing  of  note,  however  happened,  and  peace 
was  again  concluded;  but  the  seizure  of  < 'arli.de  by 
the  English  king  not  long  after  provoked  a  fresh 
rupture,  and,  in  1093,  M.  again  crossed  the  bonier, 
and  laid  siege  to  Alnwick;  but  while  so  eu-aged, 

,  he  was  suddenly  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain, 
November  13,  1093.  His  wife  died  immediate  ly  on 
hearing  the  fatal  news. 

M..  surnamcd '  The  Maiden,'  grandson  of  David  I., 
succeeded  that  monarch,  24th  May  1153.  when 
only  in  his  12th  year.  He  had  no  .-.loner  mounted 
the  throne  than  a  Celtic  insurrection,  headed  by 
Snmerlcd,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  broke  out.  Some  years 
after,  another  insurrection  broke  out  among  '  the 

I  wild  Soots  of  Galloway,'  under  their  chief  Fergus, 
to  crush  which  M.  had  to  employ  a  lar  force. 
In  1161,  he  bad  to  chastise  a  revolt  of  the  men 
of  Moray,  and  to  put  down  a  second  rebellion  of 
Somcrlcd.  He  died  at  Jedburgh,  of  a  lingering 
disease,  9th  December  1165,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four. 

MALCOLM,  Sir  Joiiv,  G.C.B.,  a  British  states- 
man and  historian,  was  born  at  Burn  foot,  parish 
of  Wcsterkirk,  Dumfriesshire,  May  2,  176'.),  and 
at  the  age  of  14  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  tho 
Madras  army.  Alstut  1790,  he  commenced  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
language*,  esjs-cially  Persian.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Seriugapatam  in  1792,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  as  Persian  interpreter.  In 
1800,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  to  form 
an  alliance  with  that  country  against  Hona|Kirtc, 
in  which  he  succeeded  In  1802,  1807,  and  1809, 
he  was  agnin  sent  ns  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
Persian  court;  aud  shortly  before  his  final  return, 
received  from  the  Shah  the  order  of  the  '  Sun 
and  Lion,'  and  the  titles  of  '  Khan '  and  '  Si'pahdar 
of  the  Empire.'    In  1803,  he  had  h.en  appointed 


retaliated  in  1072,  aud  wasted  Scotland  as  far 
as  the  Tay.  At  Abernethy,  M.  was  vonqieUed  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord  but  (as  the 
Scottish  historians  hold)  only  for  such  parts  of 
his  dominions  as  had  lielongcd  to  England  vis., 
Cumbria  and  the  Lothians.  War  broke  out  again 
between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  accession 
of  William  Rufua,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 


president  of  Mysore;  and  during  the  two  following 
years,  his  administrative  talents  had  been  of  most 
iii)]>ortant  service  to  the  government  in  reducing 
to  order  and  tranquillity  the  newly  contjuoreu 
Mahratta  states.  In  1812,  he  returned  to  England, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and,  after  a 
lajise  of  rive  years,  returned  to  India  as  the  governor- 
general's  political  agent  in  the  Deccan,  and  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier- general  in  the  Indian  army ;  in 
the  latter  capacity,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  against  the  Pindarris  aud  Holkar. 
In  1827,  he  was  ap|xtinted  governor  of  Bombay,  but 
finally  left  India  in  1830.  He  died  of  paralysis  at 
Wiudsor,  May  1833.  M.'s  writings  are  highly 
esteemed  as  nuthonties;  they  are  A  J/uttonj  qf 
Prrtia  (London,  1S15,  2  vols.  4to ;  2d  ed.  1828)  ; 
Memoir  of  Central  India  (2  vols.  London,  1823)  ; 
Political  tiidory  of  Iwlia  from  1784  to  1823  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1826);  and  Lift  of  Lord  Cl>»-  (Union,  1836), 
a  }M)sthumous  work.  The  Life  and  Corresjsmdence 
of  M.  were  published  by  John  W.  Kaye,  in  2  vols. 
8vo  (London,  1856). 

MA'LDEGEM,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Belgium,  Eist  Flanders,  17  miles  north-west  of 
Ghent.  Population  upwards  of  6000,  who  are 
employed  iu  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  in 
brewing  and  cotton-printing. 

MA'LDIVE  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  low  coral 
islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  alsmt  400  miles  west- 
south- west  of  Ceylon.  They  extend  500  miles  in 
length  by  45  mile*  in  average  breadth,  and  consist 
of  17  groups  or  atolls,  each  atoll  surrounded  by  a 
coral  reef.    Tho  entire  number,  including  the  islets, 
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is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  Mali,  the  largest  of 
tin*  chain,  and  tho  residence  of  the  native  prince, 
•who  is  called  '  The  Sultan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand 
Isles,*  i*  wvcn  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
a  jsipulation  of  2000,  Tho  ]>opulation  of  the  whole 
chain  is  estimated  at  200,000.  Each  island  is 
circular  in  form,  with  a  lagoon  in  its  centre,  and 
has  an  elevation  above  the  sea  in  no  case  of  more 
than  "20  icet  at  high-water  mark.  The  larger  and 
inhabited  islands  are  clad  with  palm,  tig,  citron, 
and  bread-fruit  trees,  (train  is  also  abundantly 
produced.  Wild-fowl  breed  in  prodigious  numbers; 
fish,  rice  (imjiorted  from  Hindustan),  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  constitute  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  strict  Mohammedans.  Hie  'sultan'  sends  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  governor  of  Ceylon. 

MA  LDOX,  a  market-town,  river-port,  and  muni-  , 
cip-il  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  a  mile  Wlow  the  confluence  of 
the  Chehiicr  ami  the  Black  water,  and  nine  miles 
cast  of  Chelmsford.  Besides  the  manufacture  of 
crystallised  salt  and  silk  fabrics,  brewing  and 
iron-founding,  the  usual  branches  of  industry  con- 
nected with  a  port,  are  carried  on.  In  1 8»V2,  1902 
(sailing)  vessels  of  111,098  tons  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  M.  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.   Pop  (1861)  of  municipal  borough,  4785. 

MALE  FKHN.   Sec  Fern,  Male. 

MALEBRANCHE,  Nnoi^s,  a  French  philo- 
sopher, l<orn  August  6,  1638,  at  Paris,  where  his 
father  was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 
He  was  deformed  and  sickly,  and  from  his  childhood 
fond  of  solitude.  At  the  age  of  22.  he  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Bible  history  and  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  church,  till  Descartes's  treatise,  Of  Humine, 
falling  into  his  hands,  attracted  him  to  philosophy. 
His  famous  work,  Ih  la  RcrJiirrft*  de  la  VfriU 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1074,  and  other  editions),  displaying 
great  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  combined 
with  jHTwpicuity  aud  elegance,  had  for  its  object 
the  psychological  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
errors  to  winch  the  human  mind  is  liable,  and  of 
the  nature  of  truth  and  the  way  of  reaching  it.  He 
maintains  that  we  see  all  things  in  God  (his  famous 
Vision  rti  l>irti);  that  all  beings  and  thoughts  exist 
in  Cod  (Dim  tst  ft  lit  it  fh*  cpriU,  com  me  tespace  est 
te  lieu  drg  cvrpx);  and  that  God  is  the  first  cause 
of  all  changes  which  take  place  in  bodies  and 
souls,  which  are  therefore  merely  passive  therein. 
His  system  is  a  kind  of  mystic  idealism.  It  was 
immediately  op|K>sed  by  Ant.  Arnauld,  Bossnet, 
and  many  < 'titers,  and  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
and  critical  examination  by  Locke  and  Leibnitz. 
Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  M.  wrote  a 
Trait*  ,/<  Morah\  a  Traite  de  la  Communication 
de  Moutxmmt,  and  Conreraathtu  M '  Maphysiaueji 
ChrftiniM*.  in  the  last  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  the  harmony  of  his  philosophic  views  with 
Christianity.  He  died  at  Paris  (as  English  critics 
are  fond  of  saving)  of  a  dispute  with  the  subtle 
Berkeley,  October  13,  1715. 

M ALESH  EUBES,  Chr£tiex  Ouillaumk  d* 
Lamoignon  i>k,  a  distinguished  French  statesman, 
Was  Isirn  at  Paris,  liecciuhcr  6,  1721,  and  educata-d 
at  the  Jesuits'  College  ;  he  became  counsellor  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris  in  1744,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  1750, 
where  his  clear  judgment,  strict  integrity,  and 
humane  disjM.sition,  enabled  him  to  be  of  great 
service  to  his  country.  A  quiet  but  determined 
opponent  of  government  ra]»acity  and  tyranny,  he 
watched  tiie  ministry  with  a  jealous  eye,  ami  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  people 
from  being  plundered.   About  the  same  time  (1750), 


he  was  appointed  censor  of  the  press.  This  was  a 
most  unsuitable  office  for  him,  out  he  appears  to 
have  accepted  it  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  mere  bigot  or  court-hireling ;  and  so  tolerant 
was  he,  that  French  authors  pronounce  the  period 
of  his  censorship  'the  golden  age  of  letters.'  To 
M.  we  owe,  among  other  things,  the  publication  of 
the  famous  Knatclopfdie.    In  1771.  his  Wild  - 


s trances  against  the  abuses  of  law  which  Louis  XV. 
was  perjictrating,  led  to  his  banishment  to  one  of 
his  estates.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (177*4), 
who  esteemed  M.,  he  was  recalled,  and  entered 
Paris  in  triumph.  In  1770,  he  resigned,  on  the 
dismissal  of  Turgot,  all  official  employment:  and 
from  this  period  on  to  the  Revolution,  spent  hie 
time  in  travel,  or  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate*. 
The  first  storms  of  that  wild  -period  passed  by  and 
left  him  unscathed ;  but  when  he  beard  that  the 
unfortunate  king,  who  hod  always  ne^lect«-d  to 
profit  by  his  advice,  was  about  to  lie  tried  by  the 
Convention,  he  magnanimously  left  his  retreat,  and 
offered  to  defend  his  old  master.  The  Convention 
granted  jiermission,  but  from  that  day  M.  warn 
himself  a  doomed  man.  He  was  arrested  in  the 
Wginning  of  Decemlier  1793,  and  guillotined,  April 
22,  1794,  along  with  his  daughter  and  her  husliand, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  brother  of  the  famous  author 
of  that  name.  M.  was  a  memlwr  of  the  French 
Academy,  an  able  writer  on  ix>litical,  leural,  and 
financial  questions,  and  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  high-minded  statesmen  of  the  18th  century. 

MALIBRAN,  Mahia  Felkita,  one  of  the  most 
celebrab-d  mezzo-soprano  singers  of  recent  times, 
)>orn  at  Paris,  March  24,  1808,  was  the  daughter 
of  Manuel  Garcia,  a  Spanish  singer  and  teacher 
of  singing.  Wheu  she  was  still  very  young,  her 
reputation  extended  over  Europe,  Her  father 
attempted  to  establish  the  Italian  opera  in  Xew 
York,  but  without  success ;  and,  on  account  of 
his  circumstances,  she  married  M.  Malibran,  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  supjiosed  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  of  that  city,  bnt  who  soon 
became  bankrupt,  on  which  she  went  again  u|*m 
the  stage,  and  was  received  with  great  cnthusixsm 
in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  She 
expended,  with  remarkable  benevolence,  tiie  great 
sums  which  she  won.  Her  first  marriage  having 
been  dissolved,  she  married  M.  Bcriot,  a  famous 
violinist,  iu  1836 ;  but,  in  Septemlter  of  that  year, 
she  died  at  Manchester,  whither  she  had  gone  to 


take  part  in  a  musical  festival  M. 
of  noble  heart  and  high  intellect,  and  her  con- 
versation jmssesaod  an  exquisite  fascination.  She 
has  left  a  number  of  musical  comiiositions,  some  of 
which  arc  deservedly  popular.  A  memoir  of  her 
was  published  in  England  shortly  after  her  death, 
by  the  Countess  of  Merlin. 

MALIC  ACID  (C,H40„2H0),  so  called  from 
malum,  the  Latin  word  for  an  apple,  occurs  abund- 
antly in  most  acidulous  fruits,  particularly  in  unripe 
apples,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  in  which  it  is 
found  as  an  acid  or  super- salt  of  |»otash  or  lime, 
which  gradually  changes  into  a  neutral  salt  as  the 
fruit  rijiens.  It  crystallises  in  groups  of  radiating 
acicular  prisms,  but  as  the  crystals  are  very 
deliquescent,  it  is  usually  obtained  as  a  syrupy, 
semi-transparent  moss,  with  a  very  sour  smell,  and 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  chemical  changes  which  this  acid  undergoes 
under  tho  influence  of  various  reagents  are  very 
singular,  and  serve  to  illustrate  many  points  in 
vegetable  physiology  in  reference  to  the  maturation 
of  fruits,  Ac.  Thus,  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid  ;  hydrnted  potash,  into  oxalic  and  acetic 
acids;  ferments,  into  succinic,  butyric,  acetic,  and 
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MALIGNANT  PUSTTTLE-M ALLOW. 


carbonic  acids  and  wator.  When  heated  to  about 
350%  it  loses  the  elements  of  water,  ami  becomes 
converted  into  the  two  isomeric  acids,  niaheic  acid 
and  fumaric  aciil  (q.  v.). 

Malic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts  with  bases, 
namely,  neutral  and  acid  salt*.  The  uuwt  charac- 
teristic of  these  salts  are  the  neutral  mala  tea  of  lead 
and  of  lime. 

MALIGNANT  PUSTULE  is  a  contagious 
and  verv  fatal  disease,  common  in  France,  where  it 
bears  the  name  of  Chorion,  but  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  in  England.  It  logins  as  a  small 
dark-red,  painful  spot,  on  which  there  soon  apiiears 
a  pustule  or  vesicle,  seated  on  a  hard  inflamed 
base.  When  this  is  opened,  a  black  slough  becomes 
apjwrt-nt.  This  sloughing  spreaila  rapidly,  involving 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  the  adjacent 
muscles. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  caused  by  infection 
from  horned  cattle,  which  are  sometimes  affected  by 
a  similar  disease,  but  it  also  arises  by  inoculation 
of  diseased  fluids.  It  is  believed  that  flies  which 
have  alighted  on  the  ulcers  of  diseased  animals 
may  occasionally  convey  the  infection.  The  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  jratrid  typhus  fever ;  while  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  destroying  the  diseased  surface  by  ]>owerful 
caustics,  iu  keeping  up  the  strength  by  wine, 
brandy,  beef-tea,  bark  with  nitric  acid,  &c ;  and 
in  giving  opiates  in  sufficient  doses  to  relieve  the 
pain  during  the  day  and  to  procure  sleep  at  night 

MALIGNANT  TUMOURS.   Sec  Cancer  and 

TcMOCR. 

M ALINES,  or  MECHLIN,  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Antwerp,  I A  miles 
south-south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
navigable  river  Dyle.  The  pop,  was,  in  ISM, 
31  ,.';7  i  It  has  tine  squares,  noble  buihUngs,  and  wide 
regular  streets,  but  is  devoid  of  all  signs  of  life  and 
industry,  having  lost  its  former  greatness,  anil  fallen 
far  behind  all  other  Belgian  cities  in  commercial 
enterprise  and  industrial  activity.  As  the  see  of 
the  cardinal- primate  of  Belgium,  it  still  retains 
a  certain  degree  of  ecclesiastical  importance,  and 
possesses  numerous  churches,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Komuald,  a  vast 
building,  covering  nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  and 
adorned  in  the  interior  with  many  fine  pictures  and 
choice  carvings.  It  was  built  between  the  12th  and 
loth  c.  but  one  tower,  34.1  feet  in  height,  remains 
unfinished*  The  other  objects  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  churches  of  St  John  and  of  Uur  Lady, 
which  contain  works  by  lluheus  ;  the  town-hall, 
dating  from  the  15th  c,  and  known  as  the  Ik-yard ; 
the  Market  Hall,  an  ancient  building,  with  towers, 
erected  in  1340,  and  now  used  as  a  guard-house; 
the  splendid  modern  archiepiscopal  palace  :  and  the 
monument  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  erected  iu  1849. 
M.  has  two  clerical  seminaries,  an  academy  of  mint- 
ing, a  gymnasium,  and  a  botanical  garden.  It  still 
retains  some  of  the  im|wrtant  lace  manufactories, 
for  which  it  has  beeu  long  noted,  and  manufactures 
caps  and  woollen  goods,  besides  having  considerable 
breweries.  M.  constitutes  an  imp>rtant  central 
point  of  junction  for  the  entire  Belgian  system  of 
railways. 

M  ALI'NGERING,  a  term  derived  from  a  similar 
French  word,  signifies  the  feigning  of  disease,  in 
order  t<>  avoid  duty.  This  offence  is  punished  very 
severely  (usually  by  flogging)  in  the  British  army. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Feioni.no  of  Di.ska.se. 

MALL,  or  PALL-MALL  (pr.  Pcll-Mell),  a  name 
given  to  places  in  London  and  other  English  towns 
When-  there  were  once  alleys  for  playing  tcunia. 


MALLEAHI'LITY  is  the  property  which  certain 
metals  itoascss  of  being  reducible  to  thin  leaves, 
either  by  hammering  (hence  the  corresponding 
German  word,  Hiimmerfmrh^t)  or  by  lamination 
between  rollers.  The  order  in  which  the  malle- 
able metals  exhibit  this  projierty  is  as  follows  — 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iron, 
Aluminium,  Tin,  Zinc,  l,ead.  Cadmium,  Nickel, 
Cobalt.  (Sold  far  surpasses  all  the  other  metals  in 
malleability,  being  capable  of  reduction  into  films 
not  exceeding  the  200,000th  of  au  inch  in  thickness  ; 
and  silver  and  copper  may  bo  reduced  to  leaves 
of  great  tenuity.  Although  gold  and  silver  also 
present  the  property  of  DurtHUy  (q.  v.)  in  the  highest 
degree,  there  is  uo  constant  relation  betweeu  the 
two  properties ;  for  example,  iron,  although  it  may 
be  reduced  to  extremely  thin  wire,  is  uot  nearly 
so  malleable  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

MALLEA'CE/E,  a  family  of  lamel 1 1 branchiate 
molluscs,  regarded  by  many  as  a  sub  family  of 
Aviculula  (see  Pkarl  Ovstkr),  and  of  which  tho 
typical  genus,  Mallru*,  is  remarkable  in  au  adidt 
state-  for  the  elongation  of  the  ears  of  the  shell,  tho 
other  part  of  which  at  the  same  time  assumes  a 
curiously  elongated,  wavy,  or  crumpled  form.  Tho 
shell  thus  acquires  the  name  of  Hammer  Shell. 
The  tpecka  are  natives  of  the  East  aud  West  Indies 
and  of  the  South  Seas. 

MALLOW  (Maltxi),  a  genus  of  plants  of  tho 
natural  order  JMalrricetr,  having  a  6-nd  calyx,  with 
an  outer  calyx  of  three  leaves ;  stamens  cohering 
in  a  tul>e  ;  numerous  styles  cohering  at  the  base ; 
ami  numerous  one-seeded  carpels  fixed  in  a  whorl 
ar-uunl  an  axis,  ami  forming  a  separable  orbicular 
fruit  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  or  more 
rarely  shrubs.  The  Common  M.  (A/.  V  "tr")  »■ 
pleutiful  over  most  of  Europe,  and  iu  Britain  on 
waysides  and  heaps  of  rubbish.    It  is  a  perennial, 


Common  Mallow  {Afalra  *yhe»trU). 

with  rather  large  bluish- ml  flowers  on  erect  stalks. 
The  Dwarp  M.  (Af.  rotunrtifolia),  also  a  common 
native  of  Britain,  has  smaller  whitish  or  reddish- 
white  flowers.  These  two  plants  have  a  mucila- 
ginous and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  aud  the  leaves 
are  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent  medicine; 
a  decoction  of  them  being  employed  in  cases 
of  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  and  of  the  urinary 
organs;  and  poultices  made  of  them  are  very 
frequently  employed  to  allay  external  inflammation. 
Other  sjiecies  have  similar  proj»erties.— The  Ml'SK 
M.  (M.  nutMrhata),  not  unfrequcnt  in  England,  but 
rare  in  Scotland,  has  a  faint  musk-like  smell. — The 
fibre  of  M.  nHs/xt  is  used  in  Syria  for  textile  pur- 
poses, and  the  fibres  of  many  species  are  prolwbly 
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MALLOW-MALPIOHi. 


fit  for  similar  lue,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  young  leaves  of  some  are  occasionally  used  as 
boiled  vegetable*. — M.  tricngp'ulata  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  soap ;  and  several 
species  yield  dyes. 

MA'LLOW,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  couuty  of  Cork,  is  l>eauti- 
fully  situated  on  the  left  hauk  of  the  Black  water, 
19  miles  north-north-west  of  the  county  town.  On 
the  op[M>*ite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  is  the  suburb  of 
Ballydahin.  The  town  is  resorted  to  iu  sutniuer 
on  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  and  contains  a 
neat  spa  home.  Tanning,  brewing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  are  carried  on,  together  with  a  good 
local  trade.  Pop.  (1861)  3012.  M.  returns  one 
meiul>cr  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

H  A' L M  AC.    See  TA*snrs. 

MA'LM  ESIJURY,  a  market-town  and  parlia- 
mentary Woroiigh  of  England,  in  the  couuty  of 
Wilts,  20  miles  north  north -west  of  Devizes,  and 
%  miles  west  of  Ixiudon.  Pop  (1S61)  of  parlia- 
mentary borough.  6881.  It  returns  one  member  to 
tlie  House  of  Commons. 

M.  is  a  very  ancient  and  interesting  town.  Here, 
according  to  William  of  Malniesbury.  a  monastery 
was  founded  before  the  year  670.  The  abljey 
afterwards  liecame  a  cloth -factory.  Tlie  remains 
of  the  aKbey-church,  partly  early  Norman,  and 
partly  decorated  English,  may  still  be  seen.  There 
are  several  other  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  place. 

MALM  KSBURY,  William  of,  an  early  Eng- 
lish historian,  was  boru  near  the  close  of  the 
11th  c..  probably  in  Somersetshire,  educated  in  the 
monastery  whence  he  derived  his  name,  and  of 
which  he  Ivccame  librarian.  He  died  some  time 
after  114:!,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  M.'s 
principal  works,  which  are  written  in  Latin,  are 
Dt  Grtti*  Ifajuin,  a  history  of  the  kings  of  England 
from  the  Saxon  invasion  to  the  26th  year  of  Heury 
L  ;  IfiMorur  X<irell<t,  extending  fromthe  26th  year 
of  Henry  I.  to  the  csca]>c  of  the  Empress  ftfaud 
from  Oxford  ;  and  Dr.  Or*ti*  Pontiticunu,  containing 
an  account  of  the  bishops  and  principal  monasteries 
of  England  from  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert  of 
Keut  by  St  Augustine  to  1123.  The  tirst  of  these 
was  translated  into  English  by  the  Kev.  John 
Shar|ie  (Lond.  1815),  ami  has  l>een  reprinted  in 
Bohn'B  Antiquarian  Library,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr  Giles  (1847).    Of  his  other  works,  Gale  has 

Eriuted  his  Anlvjuitieji  of  (iimttunliurij,  and  W  barton 
is  Li/r.  ttt  St  Wulxtan,  in  his  Ant/fia  Sacra,  M. 
gives  proof  in  his  writings  of  great  diligence,  good 
sense,  modesty,  and  a  genuine  love  of  truth.  His 
style  is  inut  h  above  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

MA'LM  OK,  the  principal  town  of  the  'hvn.'  or 
district,  of  Maluiochus,  in  Sweden,  is  situated  on 
the  Sound,  dearly  opposite  Coj>eiihagen,  and  had, 
in  1860,  a  imputation  of  18.919.  M.  is  a  busy 
seaport,  maintaining  an  active  steam  and  sailing 
communication  with  Coj>enhagen  and  all  the  great 
Baltic  and  Oerman  Ocean  jiorta,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  stockings,  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  woollen 
goods,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  governmental  depart- 
ment* and  is  a  lively,  pleasantly  situated  town. 
The  ancient  fortitications,  most  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  public  walks,  date  from  the  time  of 
Eric  of  Poinerania,  who,  in  1434.  erected  strong  lines 
of  defence  on  tlie  sea-side  of  the  town,  an<t  built 
the  castle,  which  still  remains.  M.  was  an  imiiort- 
ant  place  of  landing  and  embarkation  as  early  as 
1239,  and  through  the  middle  ages  it  was  exten- 
sively visited  by  German  and  other  traders.  In 
1523,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Danes  and  Custavus  Vasa. 


MA'LMSEY  (Malvasinn  Wine ;  Fr.  vin  dr  Mai- 
roitir),  a  name  originally  l>estowed  on  the  red 
and  white  wines  of  Na|»oli  •  li  Malvasia,  m  the 
Morea,  and  afterwards  on  similar  wine-*  produced 
in  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Malmsey  wines  are  of  a  luscious  swt-tne*«, 
and  have  a  most  peculiar  Iwuquct  Tlie  Malmsey 
wines  of  commerce  are  mostly  the  prod u re  of 
Teneriffe,  the  Madeira*,  the  Azores,  the  Li  pari 
Isles,  Sardinia,  Sicdy,  and  Provence.  Malinxoy  is 
mado  from  grajics  grown  on  rocky  ground,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  left  to  hang  on  the 
vines  for  a  month  longer  than  those  used  to 
make  dry  wine*,  by  which  time  they  are  partially 
withered. 

MALONE,  Edmosd,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able editors  of  Shakspeare,  was  born  in  Duldin, 
4th  OctolKT  1741,  aud  educated  at  the  university 
of  that  city,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  as 
a  scholar,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.    In  1767, 
he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar;  but  soon  after 
becoming  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
went  to  Lmdon,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.    His  tirst  ap|>earauce  as  au  author  was  in 
17M,  when  he  published  2  vols.  Hiij.pl. 'military  to 
Steeveus's  edition  of  .Shakspeare  (1778).    His  next 
achievement -though  iu  this  he  was  only  one  of 
several — was  exposing  the    splendid   forgeries  of 
Chatterton.     He  also  contributed  some  notes  to 
Steeveus's  third  edition  of  Shaks[>eare,  published 
in  1785,  in  which  he  occasionally  controverted  the 
opinions  of  the  editor.   This  led  to  a  serious  quarrel 
Itetween  the  two,  iu  which  Steevens  was  wholly  to 
blame.     M.'s  own  edition  of  the  great  dramatist 
(1790)  was  warmly  received.    The  essays  on  the 
H'tHturtj  of  Utr  Stti'jr,  and  on  the  (Jenuinruru  of  the 
;  Thrre  Play$  of  Hmnj  VI.,  have  been  prai*»*l  in  an 
;  osjiecial  manner.    In  this  work,  M.  displays  extreme 
1  good  sense,  much  aeuteness,  extensive  research,  and 
a  Incoming  reS|K'et  for  the  text  of  the  earlier  editions. 
,  In  171*6.  lie  again  signalised  himself  as  a  literary 
i  detective  by  exposing  the  Shaks|s  arian  forgeries  of 
!  the  Irelands.    In  1797,  he  published  a  posthumous 
edition    of  the  works  of   his  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.    His  .leath  took  j»lace  25th  May  1812, 
He  left  In-hind  him  a  large  quantity  of  materials 
for  another  edition  of  Shaksp»-are,  which  ap|xarcd 
in  1821,  in  21  vols.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr 
Jnmes    Boswell.     See   Li/r   of  Edmmid  Mnlone, 
with  Srlrrtinnt  from  hit  Mnnuecript  Atucdotc*,  by 
Sir  James  l*rior  (Lond.  1860). 

MALPIGHI,  Martki.lq,  an  eminent  Italian 
anatomist,  was  Isirn  near  Bologna  in  162S.  and  died 
at  Borne  in  1691.  He  held,  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  the  professorship  of  medicine  in  Bologna, 
Pisa,  aud  Messina  Iu  1691,  he  was  summoned  to 
Home,  and  apptiutcd  chief  physician  and  chatnlter- 
lain  to  Pope  Innocent  XII. 

He  is  now  chiefly  known  for  his  discoveries  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  skiu,  of  the  kidney,  and  of  the  spleen ; 
aud  although  the  so-called  rrU  Mtd/nghiini  the  skin 
is  no  louger  regarded  as  a  special  structure,  the 
Malpi-jhiun  botlii  A  or  corpuscle*  of  tlie  kidney  and  the 
spleen  still  retain  the  name  of  their  discoverer. 
He  is  also  remarkable  as  Wing  the  tirst  who  exam- 
ined the  circulation  with  the  microscoj*'.  and  thus 
discovered  the  blood  corpuscles.  Amongst  his  most 
important  works  may  be  mentioned  lie  F»nnnti»n« 
Ptdli  in  Ocv;  D* •  Ccredm ;  LiuipiA  ;  De  Ex'"-no 
TartA*  Organo;  l><  Stnirtura  Vii**rum  ;  De  Pul- 
mtmihtis;  and  He  Stmctiird  GUmduUirum  Cowjlo- 
hntnrum.  His  Op<-ra  Pottluima  were  edited  by 
Petrus  Regis  of  Montiiellier  ;  they  contain  a  history 
of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  together  wita 
numerous  autobiographical  details. 
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MALPIGHIACE^-  MALTA. 


MALPI»:HIA'CE.«,  a  natural  order  of  oxo- 
grO'V.:*  plant* ;  trees,  or  shrubs,  many  of  them 
*hmhs  or  lianas.  They  often  exliil»it  an 
formation  of  the  stem,  great  part  of  the 
matter  being  debited  in  lobed  zoneless 
The  leaves  are  simple,  generally  with  glands 
on  the  stalk*  or  under  side.  The  calyx  is  5  partite, 
rein»r»llv  with  very  large  glands  ;  the  corolla  of 
fire  l<^t%ls  eon  volute  in  hud  ;  the  stamen*  gene- 
rally t'-n.  often  monadelphous,  a  fleshy  connective 
projecting  bey<>nd  the  anthers.  There  are  al»out 
6>t  known  species,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  and 
duedy  of  South  America,  many  of  them  having 
raady  flowers.  A  few  produce  timber  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour.  The  bark  of  some  species  of  the 
ftenit*  Byrj*>nimn  is  astringent  and  medicinal,  and 
at  one  time  attracted  considerable  attention  as  a 
manly  fi»r  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  known 
ss  Alfmotpte  Bark.  The  fruit  of  some,  as  the 
Ba&SAKOBS  Cdekby  (q.  v.),  is  pleasant 

MALPLAQUET,  a  village  (j«op.  400)  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  France,  20  miles  east  of 
ValeneuTines,  and  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  French, 
Marshal  Villars,  by  the  British  and  Dutch, 
eomnvinde<d  by  the  Duke  of  Marll*>rough  and  Prince 
Eugene.  11th  Septeml>er  I7<>9.  The  forces  engaged 
O'BsHttd  of  more  than  200,000  men,  the  allies 
havrng  a  slight  su)<eriority  in  numbers ;  and  the 
Ion  on  each  side  amounted  to  al>oiit  20.000  men, 
tb*  French  losing  also  many  standards  and  cannon. 
Marshal  Villars  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the 
engagement  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
oM  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  in  whose  hands  the  Iwttle 
degenerated  into  a  mere  butchery.  The  immediate 
rewrt  of  the  conflict  was  the  capture  of  Mons. 

MALSTROM,  or  MOSKOESTROM  {'whirling 
rtream't.  the  most  famous  whirlpool  in  the  world, 
a  situated  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  between 
M  *k -e  and  Moskenas,  two  of  the  Loffoden  (q.  v.) 
1*1**.  The  tremendous  current  that  rushes  between 
the  Great  West  Fjord  and  the  outer  ocean  through 
the  channels  between  the  Loffoden  Isles,  creates 
many  other  dangerous  currents,  such  as  the  Gal- 
Krvtru  Xapstrom,  Jtc.  ;  but  these  are  not  to  lie 
compared  with  the  famous  Malstrom.  The  current 
ran  for  six  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  then 
six  hours  from  south  to  north,  producing  immeuse 
trhirls.  The  depth  of  the  water  has  l>cen  ascer- 
tained to  be  about  20  fathoms,  while  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  straits  the  soundings  are  from 
100  to  2*0  fathoms.  The  whirlpool  is  greatest  at 
high  or  low  water ;  and  when  the  wind  blows 
directly  against  the  current,  it  becomes  extremely 
Am^erouiC  the  whole  sea  for  severaj  miles  around 
being  so  violently  agitated  that  no  boat  can  live 
in  it  for  a  moment  In  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
may  be  traversed  even  across  the  centre  without 
apprehension.  The  stories  of  ships,  whales,  Ac, 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex,  are  simply  fables  ; 
it  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  ship, 
oner  fairly  under  the  influence  of  the  current,  would 
certainly  either  founder  or  be  dashed  ujion  the  rocks, 
sod  whale*  have  often  been  found  stranded  on  the 
Fla£*tadt  coast  from  the  same  cause. 

MALT  and  MALTING.    See  Bbkb. 

MALT  REFUSE,  or  MALT  WASTE,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  (1  )  the  corning*  or  small  shoots  and  radicles 
of  the  germinated  grain,  which  are  separated  l>efore 
the  tnalt  is  used  by  the  brewer,  often  called  Mall 
D**f  and  Kiln  Dutt ;  and  (2.)  the  exhausted  malt, 
after  it  has  been  used  by  the  brewer,  called  Draff. 
Both  are  of  use  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  but  the 
hrrt  kind  is  the  most  nutritious,  lieing  rich  in 

which  the  brewer  extracts 


from  the  malt  used  by  him ;  draff,  however,  is 
advantageously  employed,  along  with  turnips,  for 
the '  feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  Malt  Dust  is  also 
used  as  a  manure,  chiefly  as  a  top  dressing,  and  is 
very  fertilising  and  rapid  in  its  effect. 

MA'LTA,  an  islnnd  and  British  iiossession  in  the 
Mediterranean,  17  miles  long  by  alwut  9  broad,  with 
au  area  of  about  95  square  miles :  it  is  of  carbona- 
ceous limestoue,  of  the  tertiary  aqueous  formation, 
and  occupies  a  very  central  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  Sea,  being  distant  some  64  miles  from 
the  Sicilian  coast,  ami  about  200  from  Cape  Bon  on 
the  African  coast  From  its  position,  and  also  from 
the  enormous  strength  of  the  fortification*,  M.  is 
a  possession  of  immense  value  to  any  commercial 
nation  which  possesses  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
prevent  it  being  blockaded.  It  hap] (ens,  conse- 
quently, that  M.  is  one  of  the  most  imitortint  after 
India,  of  the  British  dependencies,  for  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  colony.  Possessing  one  of  the  most 
splendid  harbours  in  the  world,  with  such  an  even 
depth  that  the  largest  vessels  may  anchor  along- 
side the  very  shore,  the  island  forms  at  once  an 
admirable  station  for  a  fleet  to  command  the  Medi- 
terranean—a  lnditavry  focus,  where  a  force  protecting 
the  route  to  Egypt  and  India  can  be  concentrated 
— and  a  useful  eutrepot  for  receiving  the  manufac- 
tures of  Britain,  which  the  small  craft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean carry  to  every  point  on  the  shore  of  that 
inland  sea  and  its  tributaries.  By  whomsoever 
](ossessed,  M.  h:is  always  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. Between  it  and  Gozzo,  or  (Jozo  <q.  v.),  lies 
the  small  island  of  Comino ;  and  off  this  last,  the 
still  smaller  islet,  C'ominotto.  rears  its  rocky  crest 
while  elsewhere  round  the  shores  of  M.  and  Gozo, 

I  a  few  rocks  stud  the  sea,  sustaining  each  a  few 
fishermen,  and  affording  herbage  for  goats  on  their 
moss-grown  summits;  among  these  are  Filfla,  with 
a  venerable  church ;  Pietro  Nero,  or  Bl;u  k  Rock ; 
Seoglio  Marfo,  Salmonetta,  and  the  Ungira  tal 
ynvral,  or  Fungus  Rock,  where  grows  the  famed 
Fungu*  mHitnui*  (see  Cyxomokium).  M.  and  Gozo, 
with  their  adjacent  islets,  form  together  a  compact 
little  realm,  celebrated  in  history,  )>osse.ssiiig  a 
magnificent  capital  in  Valetto,  and,  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  i>eculiar  circumstances,  vast  contribu- 
tions came  to  M.  from  all  Catholic  Europe,  adorned 
with  public  buildings,  institutions,  and  works  out 
of  all  pru]N>rtion  to  its  actual  intrinsic  importance. 

In  physical  conformation,  M.  is  comparatively 
low,  its  highest  point  not  exceeding  TilMI  feet  alwve 
the  eea  level.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  a  succes- 
sion of  hill  and  dale,  the  land  being  intersected 
by  parallel  valleys,  running  from  south-west  to 
north-cast  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the 

i  vale  called  Melleha.  Across  the  island  stretch  the 
Ben-jemina  hills  or  crags,  and  many  spurs  branch 
from  them,  which  give  a  picturesquenesa  to  the 
scenery.    From  the  spongy  nature  of  the  limestone 

1  of  which  the  island  is  comjKused,  much  of  the  rain 
falling  in  the  wet  season  soaks  in,  and  l»eing  eva- 

E orated  through  the  thin  alluvial  covering  by  tho 
eats  of  summer,  keeps  the  ground  moi*t,  and  gives 
it  a  fertility  which  could  not  otherwise  bo  expected 
;  from  so  scanty  and  comparatively  j>oor  a  soil, 
although  its  productiveness  must  al*o  be  attributed 
to  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  a  minutely 
divided  state  above  the  entire  face  of  the  rock. 

M.  shews  no  signs  of  volcanic  form  ition  ;  but 
the  action  of  the  sea  among  its  cliffs  has  hollowed 
out  grottoes  and  caverns  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  some  of  considerable  extent  The  inha- 
bitants are  industrious,  and  good  agriculturists, 
and,  by  the  returns  for  1860,  hail  .1T>,007  acres 
;  in  M.,  9562  in  Gozo,  ami  66  in  Coinino,  under 
,  croi»,   comprising  wheat  barley,  beans,  cotton, 
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sesaumm,  cumin,  and  grass ;  while  the  three 
islands  together  maintained  '22.392  head  of  live- 
•tock,  of  which  5756  wen.'  horned  cattle.  On  \he 
whole,  a>Miut  the  quantity  of  superior  kinds  of 
grain  consumed  is  raised  on  the  island*,  and  of 
inferior  sorts  a  considerable  amount  in  exported. 
Mules  and  asses  are  remarkable  in  M.  for  their 
strength  and  beauty,  hut  horned  cattle  are  small. 
Maltese  goats  are  tine  animals.  The  birds,  which 
cither  make  the  islund  their  permanent  home,  or 
migrate  thither  at  s|>ecial  seasons,  are  renowned 
fur  their  splendid  plumage  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ho«* 
produce  an  aromatic  honey,  excel  led  in  no  other 
locality.  The  vegetable  products  comprise  all  that 
flourish  in  Italy,  as  aloes,  oranges,  and  olives  with 
many  plants  of  a  more  tropical  growth. 

Mcdiua,  the  former  capital  of  the  island,  now 
known  as  Citta  Vecehia,  or  Notabile,  is  a  handsome 
old  town,  lying  inland ;  it  contains  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  order  of  St  John, 
the  cathedral,  a  college,  and  is  still  tho  seat  of  the 
bishopric.  Pop.  7(NKJ.  Its  rival  and  successor  is 
Valetta  (q.v.).  The  numerous  cumiU  or  villages 
scattered  throughout  M.  and  Gozo  are  neatly  built, 
aud  generally  present  an  asjH-et  of  industry  and 
frugal  happiness. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  M.  was  the  //y/xrwa 
or  O'j'HJift  of  Homer,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Pho'iiicians  colonised  the  island  at  a  very  early 
date,  proliably  in  the  16th  c.  Kf.  Before  they  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Greek*  in  736  B.c..  they  had 
develojied  considerable  commerce.  The  Greeks 
called  the  island  J/V/t'/w,  and  were  driven  out  by 
the  Carthaginians  about  500  b.c.  As  early  as  the 
tirst  I'unic  war,  it  was  plundered  by  the  ltomans, 
but  did  not  come  finally  into  their  j>ossession  until 
242  n.c.  They  valued  it  highly,  on  account  of  its 
use  as  a  commercial  entreat ;  and  also  for  its  cotton 
aud  linen  cloths,  fabrics  then,  as  now,  manufactured 
of  wonderful  fineness  by  the  Maltese.  The  island 
remained  under  its  old  laws,  governed  by  a  pro- 
prietor, subject  to  the  pnetor  of  Sicily.  On  tho 
north  coast  is  the  Port  of  St  Paul,  and  here  tradition 
fixes  the  wreck  of  tho  shin  carrying  that  apostle  to 
ltomc.  On  the  division  of  the  Rmpire,  M.  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  eastern  division.  During  tho 
6th  o,  it  fell  successively  under  the  Vandals  and 
Goths,  whose  barbarism  nearly  annihilated  its  com- 
merce. In  533,  Belisarius  recovered  M.  to  tho 
Byzantine  empire,  in  nominal  union  with  which  it 
remained  for  more  tlian  three  centuries ;  but  its 
prosj>erity  had  departed,  and  its  civilisation  almost 
vanished*  amid  constant  local  feinla.  In  8"0,  the 
Arabs  destroyed  the  Greek  jniwer  in  M.,  and 
fortified  the  harliour  as  a  station  for  their  corsairs. 
Count  Roger,  of  Sicily,  drove  out  the  Arabs  in 
1090,  and  established  a  popular  council  for  the 
government  of  the  island,  comp>8<il  of  nobles,  clergy, 
and  elected  representative*  of  the  )«eople.  This 
council,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  subsisted 
for  700  years.  Cnder  a  marriage- contract,  M.  passed 
to  the  German  emperor,  who  constituted  it  a  mar- 
quisate,  but  it  had  ceased  to  l>e  a  place  of  trade, 
and  was  merely  a  garrison  of  more  ex]>ense  than 
value.  Charles  of  Anjou,  after  overrunning  Sicily, 
made  himself  master  of  M.,  which  clung  to  the 
French  even  after  they  had  l»ecn  ciqtelled  from  Sicily ; 
*>ut  after  a  time  the  Houses  of  Aragon  and  Castilo 
successively  held  the  inland.  Sulmequently,  the 
EmjK-ror  Charles  V.  took  i>osscssion  of  M.,  and,  in 
1  530.  granted  it,  with  Gn/.o  and  TrijK>li.  in  jierpetual 
sovereignty  to  the  Knights  of  the  order  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  from  whom  the  Turks  had  recently 
captured  their  great  stronghold  at  Rhodes.  The 
Knights  raised  by  degrees  the  stupendous  fortifica- 
tions which  render  M.  so  powerful,  and, 


spent  their  large  income  in  beautifying  the  island  in 
every  way.  Meanwhile,  they  rendered  inees*.mt 
services  to  Christendom  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
ferocious  Barbary  pirates.  To  revenge  these  acta, 
the  Turks  brought  immense  forces  against  M.  in 
1557,  and  again  in  1565.  The  latter  siege  was 
carried  on  by  the  Sultan  Solyman  himself,  with 
the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army ;  but  the  Grand 
Master  I-i  Valctte  opposed  a  heroic  resistance,  and 
he  was  forced  to  re-embark  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  25.000  of  his  lx?st  troops.  The  defenders  lost 
260  knights  and  7000  Maltese  soldiers  ;  and  their 
gallantry  was  the  theme  of  admiration  throughout 
the  world.  After  this  siege  the  Knights  built 
Valetta.  In  1571,  they,  with  the  Maltese,  behaved 
most  courageously  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where 
the  Turks  lost  30,000  men.  Though  waging  per- 
j-etual  war  with  the  Moslem,  the  knights  continued 
in  possession  of  M.  until  1798,  when  overcome  by 
Bonaparte's  treachery,  and  disorganised  by  internal 
quarrels,  the  order  surrendered  their  noble  fi»r- 
tresses  to  the  French.  After  pillage  and  infamouj 
treatment  by  tho  republican  forces,  the  Malteso 
rose  in  a  few  months  against  their  oppressors, 
and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  British  auxiliaries 
arriving,  the  French  garrison  of  Valetta  capitu- 
lated to  the  English  general  Pigot.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens  stipulated  that  M.  should  be  restored  to  the 
Knight-  of  St  John  ;  but  the  Maltese  loudly  pro- 
tested  against  such  an  arrangement,  and  preferred 
the  peaceful  government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
British  government  consequently  refused  to  make 
the  transfer,  appreciating  also,  doubtless,  the  vast 
value  of  their  new  jxiasession,  aud  Napoleon  made 
the  refusal  one  of  Ins  grounds  for  the  resumption  of 
hostilities.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  recognised  M. 
as  a  British  dejiendeucy,  the  condition  in  which  it 
has  since  remained. 

In  1800,  M.  and  Goso,  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
together  contained  139,842  inhabitants  {including 
1118  British  residents,  and  1004  foreigners,  but 
excluding  the  military,  who  numlx-red  7841).  The 
population  was  increasing  rapidly,  but  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  had  declined  from  1858.  The  upper 
classes  sj>eak  Italian,  but  the  real  language  of  the 
people  is  a  (Mitoia  coiniiounded  fn>m  many  source*, 
as  must  1h>  expected  from  so  chequered  a  history. 
Arabic,  however,  so  far  predominates  that  the 
Maltese  find  little  difficulty  in  communicating  with 
the  Barbary  peasants.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that 
the  Maltese  language— if  its  Italian  and  German 
elements  were  eliminated  would  remain  almost  pure 
Punic,  aud  would  accurately  represent  the  »poech 
of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The 
religion  of  the  ]>eople  is  Btrictly  Roman  Catholic, 
and,  considering  that  the  British  flag  waves  over 
the  island,  but  a  scanty  toleration  is  granted  to 
other  forms  of  faith.  There  are  good  provisions  for 
education  ;  a  college  at  Valetta,  where  degrees  are 
conferred  in  divinity,  law,  and  physic  ;  54  publio 
schools,  with  6497  pupils,  l>eside8  114  private  placet 
for  education.  There  is  also  an  excellent  publio 
library,  free  to  all. 

The  commandant  of  the  garrison  is  governor, 
and  is  aided  in  the  civil  government  by  a  council 
of  10  members,  of  whom  8  are  officials,  and  8  are 
freely  elected.  The  revenue  amounted,  in  1860, 
to  £  145, 944;  but  was  exceeded  by  the  expendi- 
ture, 4:148,303.  Customs  and  excise,  with  a  few 
assessed  taxes,  provide  the  former ;  the  latter  is 
absorlicd  in  the  charges  of  the  civil  government,  and 
in  a  contribution  of  £6200  towards  the  military 
ex|ienditure.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain 
maintains  a  considerable  force  in  the  islands,  mainly 
fur  imperial  purposes,  at  a  cost  of  4.331.000  * 
year.    Besides  a  large  body  of  British  artillery, 
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the  earri-'H  includes  the  Royal  Malta  Fencible 
Artillery,  a  tiue  native  regiment  of  639  officers  and 
men.  There  is  an  extensive  arsenal  and  a  very 
important  dock-yard,  M.  I»eing  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Taken 
altogether,  M.  is  a  possession  the  British  highly 
value ;  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  as 
Gibraltar,  and  far  more  useful. 

The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1860,  to  £146,429,  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  In  the  same  year,  the 
shipping  belonging  to  the  islands  numbered  195 
keek  of  32.6:25  tons  ;  3187  vessels,  of  41(1,919  tons 
entered,  and  3226  vessels,  of  416,477  tons,  cleared  ; 
of  which  al>out  one-third  were  British  ltottoms ;  and 
of  the  foreign  touuage,  about  two-fifths  belonged  to 
the  kiugdoui  of  Italy.  The  inq>ort.s  were  valued  at 
£2.HS1,»47,  and  the  exjiorts  at  ±2.300,821,  corn  en 
pjuit  from  Russia  for  the  United  Kingdom  figuring 
very  largely  in  the  transactions. 

MALTA,  KNIGHTS  OF.  See  John,  St,  of 
Jerusalem,  Kmguts  or. 

MALTKBRUN,  Koxrad  (properly,  Mai.thk 
Bri  I'Nf.  an  eminent  geographer,  l*>rn  12th  August 
177%  at  ThistctL  in  Jutland,  studied  in  Copenhagen, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
embraced  with  great  ardour  the  ld>eral  cause,  so  that 
brhg  prosecuted  upon  account  of  political  publica- 
tions, he  was  twice  obliged  to  flee  from  Denmark,  aud 
finally,  in  1800,  was  condemned  to  |>erpetiial  banish- 
ment from  his  native  country.  He  sought  refuge  in 
Pans,  where  he  maintained  himself  bv  teaching  and 
literary  labours.  In  1808,  he  began  the  Annul  s  iUa 
Vowir*.  ,U  la  GeiHjniphir  el  ,P  tJfhtt,,ire  (24  vols.), 
which  he  concluded  IB  1814  In  1818,  he  began, 
alonir  with  C\ries,  the  XuHPtlleA  .innate*,  Ac.  He 
devoted  his  j>en  to  the  snp]iort  of  Napoleon  during 
his  rei^n  ;  and  in  1815  '  •  came  connected  with  an 
ultra-royalist  journal,  and  a  defender  of  the  theory 
oi  legitimacy  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Hi*  principal  work  is  his  Precis  <le  la  Qkujranhie 
lW«lfe  (8  vols.  Par.  1S24-1828,  with  an  atlas). 
He  took  part  also  in  the  Dictionnuirt  tJfonrnphi>/ue 
IWnw/fe  (8  vols.  Par.  1821 1,  and  was  Secretary 
to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  He  died  14th 
December  i826. — His  son,  Victor 
Adolpk  M.  (born  1816)  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  geographers  of 
France,  and  has  succeeded  his  father 
as  Secretory  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris. 

MALTK'SK  CROSS,  a  cross  of 
Maltese  Cross,  eight  points,  of  the  form  worn  aa  a 
decoration  by  the  Hospitallers  (q.  v.) 
ami  other  orders  of  knighthood. 
MALTESE  DOG,  a  small  kind  of  spaniel,  with 


Dog  (Cunti  fomiliaris). 

roundish  muzzle,  and  long,  silky,  generally  white 
hair.    It  is  altogether  useless,  and  tit  only  for  a 


lajidog ;  but  is  a  very  ancient  breed,  being  figured 
on  Roman  monuments,  and  noticed  by  Strabo. 

MALTHUS,  Thomas  Robert,  the  founder  of 
those  opinions  concerning  the  relation  of  imputa- 
tion to  the  means  of  sustenance  which  have  been 
named  after  him  '  Malthusian,'  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  in  the  year  1766.  He  was  well 
connected,  and  graduated  with  honours  in  1788,  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  lie  became  a 
Fellow.  He  became  soon  after  clergyman  of  a  small 
parish  in  his  native  county,  and  divided  his  time 
between  his  cure  and  the  university  libraries.  In 
1799,  he  left  Britain  to  see  foreign  countries,  along 
with  the  eminent  traveller,  Daniel  Clarke.  The 
great  Eurojiean  war  was  then  raging,  and  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were 
closed  to  our  countrymen.  M.,  however,  with  an 
evidently  keen  anxiety  to  observe  mankind  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  wandered  through  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland,  and  part  of  Russia,  making  notes 
of  what  he  olmerve<L  Next  year,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  short  Peace  of  Amiens  to  visit  France  and 
other  jHirtions  of  Central  Euro}*.  These  efforts  to 
becomo  acquainted  with  mankind  are  significant 
since.  Although  M.  has  the  reputation  of  King  a 
bold  theorist,  the  charm  of  his  writings  consists  in 
his  practical  knowledge  of  how  men  have  existed 
and  acted  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  under 
diverse  conditions;  and  his  knowledge  "f  actual 
human  nature  —  his  sagacity  anil  accuracy,  in  short, 
in  the  details  which  he  brought  to  liear  on  bis  great 
theory — were  in  a  considerable  measure  the  source 
of  the  great  influence  exercised  by  him  over  publio 
opinion,  and  had  the  secondary  effect  of  making  his 
\moka  readable  even  to  those  who  made  war  on  his 
conclusions.  It  was  in  1798  that  he  first  published 
his  Essay  on  the  PrincijJea  of  Population  us  it  officii 
thf.  Future  Improvement  of  Society ;  but  in  subse- 
quent editions  he  so  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched 
the  work,  that  it  could  hardly  Ik?  identified  with 
the  first  impression.  The  predominant  idea  of  the 
Ixsjk  was  evidently  suggested  by  Hume's  essay  on 
the  pOfialoasness  of  ancient  nations,  in  which  vague 
statements  as  to  vast  multitudes  of  human  beings 
suKsisting  in  any  place,  or  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  are  brought  to  the  test  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  at  their  disposal.  Where  then-  is  an 
accurate  census,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the 
jtortion  of  the  globe  covered  by  it  is,  of  course, 
known  to  within  a  trifle  of  the  truth.  Such  arrange- 
nu-nts  for  accuracy  have,  however,  been  extremely 
rare  in  the  history  of  the  world  Where  they  are 
absent,  egregious  exaggerations  have  Wen  made  in 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  mankind;  aud  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  facts,  the  best  means  of  reducing 
these  wild  estimates  to  something  reasonable  was 
the  sceptical  philosopher's  plan  of  comparing  the 
estimate  of  the  numbers  with  the  probable  Amount 
of  fo-sl  at  their  disposal.  The  application  of  this 
check  by  M.  was  something  like  tne  application  of 
chemistry  to  organic  matter.  He  set  himself  to 
finding  out  how  the  relation  of  population  to  the 
means  of  sustenance  could  affect  the  future  of  the 
world.  The  result  was  appalling.  The  human 
race  was  found  to  increase  at  something  like 
geometrical  progression  ;  while  the  fertility  of  land, 
by  bringing  in  waste,  and  improving  the  methods 
of  agriculture,  only  increased  in  something  like  an 
arithmetical  projwrtion.  Hence,  if  jxipulanoa  were 
permitted  to  increase  at  its  natural  rate,  it  would 
soon  overtake  the  means  of  sulwistence.  The  theory 
had  only  one  defect  aa  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  that  it  overlooked  the  element 
of  free  trade.  It  involved  a  general  pauperism 
to  Britain  if  her  people  had  no  resource  but  the 
produce  of  her  soil,  but  it  made  no  allowance  for  the 
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capacity  of  Britain  to  draw  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
world  at  large.  M.  wrote  other  l>ooks,  which  got 
little  notice  in  their  day,  and  have  been  forgotten. 
He  was  api>oiutcd  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  the  college  of  Haikybury  in  1805.  He  filled  his 
chair  with  great  repute  until  his  death,  on  the  29th 
of  Decemk-r  1S;W. 

MA'LTON",  a  lMvrliamentary  Ixirottgli  and  market- 
town  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  on  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  right  bank  of  the  Derwent,  18  miles 
north -east  of  York.  The  parliamentary  borough 
include*  the  parishes  of  Old  Malton  and  N'ortou,  to 
the  former  of  which  a  grammar-school,  founded  in 
154",  and  having  an  annual  endowment  of  £100  a 
year,  is  attached.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
a  priory,  founded  in  1150.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough, 
which  return*  two  members  to  parliament,  8072. 

M.,  called  by  the  Romans  famuloduHum,  abbre- 
viated by  the  .Saxons  into  Mrldun,  was  an  important 
Roman  military  etation,  to  which  six  ancient  roads 
lead.  After  having  \>een  burned  down,  the  town 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  .Stephen,  since  which 
time  it  I  km  been  generally  called  New  Malton. 

MALIT'RUS,  a  genus  of  Australian  birds,  giving 
its  nam  ■  to  a  large  subdivision  of  the  family  Syl- 
viad'r,  in  which  are  contained  many  Asiatic  and 
African  species,  and  some  that  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Knrojie.  They  have  generally  a  long  tail ; 
in  some,  very  long,  as  in  the  Emei:  Wren  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  which  it  is  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  l>ody,  the  shafts  of  its  feathers  loosely  fringed  on 
each  side.  The  Kmcu  Wren  {Stipilurua  iiittlncfumm) 
is  a  very  pretty  little  bird,  living  chiefly  among 
long  grass.  One  of  the  most  noted  Mu'iiri  is  M. 
cyanfus,  the  \\\xv.  Wren  or  Siperb  Warbler  of 
Australia,  which  is  gorgeously  atti red  in  black,  blue, 
white,  aiul  brown.    It  haunts  scrubby  brushwood. 

MALVA'CK.^3,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  of  which  al>out  1000  speeics  are  known, 
chiefly  tropical,  and  most  abundant  in  America, 
although  the  most  ini|K>rtant  B]>ccica  belong  to  the 
Old  World.    They  are  herbaceous  plants  shrubs, 
and  occasionally  in  tropical  countries  trees  ;  with 
alternate  entire  or  lol>ed  leaves  ;  the  pubescence, 
if  any,  starry ;  the  flowers  shewy,  generally  on 
axillary  stalk*  ;  the  calyx  generally  of  live  sepals 
Or  five  segments,  often  with  an  epiealyx  ;  the  petals 
generally  five,  hypogynous,  twisted  in  bud  ;  the 
stamens  numerous,  united  by  their  filaments ;  the 
ovary  consisting  of  a  numlier  of  caqiels  around  a 
Commou  axis',  the  styles  generally  five,  the  ovules 
few  or  many ;  the  fruit  dry  or  fleshy.    The  plants 
of  this  order  have  a  great  general  similarity  both  in 
their  appearance  and  in  their  projK-rties  and  pro- 
ducts. All  of  them  contain  a  mucilaginous  substance 
in  great  quantity,  which  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  roots  of  the  perennial  hcrbac'«oiis  species.  I 
This  mucilaginous  quality  makes  some  very  useful  | 
as  emollients  and  demulcents  in  medicine.    The  • 
young  foliage  of  some  is  used  as  a  lioiled  vegetable.  ' 
The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of : 
bland  fixed  oiL    The  inner  bark  of  the  stem  often  I 
yields  a  useful  fibre,  for  which  species  of  I/i!>i*cus  \ 
and  8  if  In  are  particularly  valued  ;  and  to  this  order  ] 
belong  the  Cotton  plants,  so  valuable  for  the  fibre 
which  envelops  their  seeds.     Many  of  them  are 
frequent  ornaments  of  flower-gardens. — See  Cotton, 
Hintsir*.  Hollyhock,  Mallow,  Marsh-mallow, 
Sioa,  and  I'rkna. 

MA  LVKRN,  Great,  a  town  and  waterinc-place  ' 
in  Worcestershire,  England,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  8  miles  ', 
south-west  of  Worcester.  The  purity  and  abundance  j 
of  the  spring-water,  and  the  facilities  for  healthful  | 
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exercise  afforded  by  the  hills,  have  rendered  Malvern 
a  great  resort  for  invalids  following  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment,  for  which  there  are  several  large 
establishments.    Pop.  <  lHol)  4484. 

MA'LWA,  a  former  kingdom  of  India,  lying  for 
the  most  part  north  of  the  N'erhudda,  and  south- 
west of  tlie  valley  of  the  Ganges,  is  an  uneven 
plateau  varying  from  1500  to  2500  feet  aliove  sea- 
leveL  It  is  now  divided  iuto  a  niunlwr  of  protected 
states. 

MA'MELUKES,  MAMLOUKS,  or  MEM- 
LOOKS,  on  Arabic  word  signifying  datr*,  the 
name  given  in  Egypt  to  the  slaves  of  the  beys, 
brought  from  the  Caucasus,  and  who  formed  their 
armed  force.  When  Genghis  Khan  desolated  great 
part  of  Asia  in  the  l.'lth  c,  and  carried  away  a 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  t>ouglit  12,000  of  them,  partly  Mingrelians 
aud  Teherkesses,  but  mostly  Turks,  and  fonued  them 
into  a  l»ody  of  troojus.  But  they  soon  found  their 
own  |»owcr  so  great  that,  in  1254,  they  made  one 
of  their  own  nuintar  Sultan  of  Egypt,  founding 
tlie  dynasty  of  the  Baharites,  which  gave  pi  tee  to 
another  Mameluke  dynasty,  that  of  the  Borjites, 
in  1.'182.  The  Caucasian  element  predominated  in 
the  first  dynasty,  the  Tartar  element  in  the  second, 
lu  general,  they  formed  able  and  energetic  rulers, 
and  Egypt  under  their  sway  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  prosperity  and  power  to  which  she  had  been  a 
stranger  from  the  days  of  Scsostria,  Selim  1.,  who 
overthrew  the  Mameluke  kingdom  in  1517.  was  com- 
pelled to  fiermit  the  continuance  of  the  twenty-four 
Mameluke  beyB  as  governors  of  the  provinces.  This 
arrangement  sulwistcd  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  a, 
when  the  number  and  wealth  of  tlie  M.  gave  them 
such  a  preponderance  of  |s>wcr  in  Egypt  that  the 
pasha  named  by  the  Porte  was  reduced  to  a  merely 
nominal  ruler.  The  number  of  them  scattered  through- 
out all  Egypt  was  between  10,000  and  12,000  men. 
Their  uum!»er  was  kept  up  chiefly  by  wlaves  brought 
from  the  Caucasus,  from  among  whom  the  beya 
and  other  officers  of  state  were  exclusively  chosen. 
Their  last  brilliant  achievements  were  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  during  the 
time  immediately  following  the  retirement  of  the 
French.  At  this  time,  M  it  rod  Bev  stood  at  their 
head.  But  in  1811  they  were  foully  massacred  by 
Mohammed  Ali  (q.  v.),  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Egypt 

MAMERS,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  25  miles  north-north  east  of  Le 
Mans.  Coarse  linens,  calico,  Iwr,  and  leather  are 
manufactured.    Pop.  about  5800. 

MAMIANT,  Copkt  Terenzio,  an  Italian  philo- 
sopher, statesman,  and  writer.  lK>m  in  1801.  at  Pesara 
Having  tiken  a  prominent  part  in  the  futile  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  which  accompanied  the  accession 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  M.  was  compelled  to  Bcek  safety  in 
flight,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  from  whence  he  pro- 
moted with  energy  the  revolutionary  tendencies*  of 
his  country.  In  1840,  on  the  accession  of  Pius  IX., 
he  declined  the  proffered  papal  amnesty,  as  long  as 
its  acceptance  involved  a  disavowal  of  his  former 
]x>htiral  principles  ;  but  on  its  being  unconditionally 
granted,  he  availed  himself  of  it,  and  even  formed 
part  of  the  jwipal  ministry  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitution.  The  inconsistent  i»olicy  of  th<«  i«t>{jc 
having  compelled  him  t»  resign  his  j>oat  he  with>trew 
to  Turin,  where  he  founded,  with  Gioberti,  a  society 
for  promoting  the  union  of  Italians.  On  the  flight 
of  Pius  IX.  from  Rome  to  Gaeta.  he  re-entered  the 
political  arena,  and  was  for  a  short  period  foreign 
minister  in  the  revolutionary  cabinet  of  Gale tti.  On 
the  fall  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  Genoa  ;  in  1850,  he 
was  returned  memlier  of  the  Sardinian  parliament, 
aud  in  1SG0  entered  Cavour 's  uiiuistry  as  Minuter 
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of  Instruction.  He  has  gained  distinction  in  phil- 
osophy.  poetry,  oratory,  and  jurisprudence.  His 
chief  works  are  :  Rintunximento  della  Filosofci 

mhra  Italian*  (1836);  Porti  dHC  rtd  Mnlitt  (1842); 
/Wf  ontoh«?ia  t  del  Mriodo  ;  Prinrifn  drtla  Filom>Jia 
dA  Diritto,  an<l  a  number  of  treatises  on  various 
subjects.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
has  been  publish**!  by  Le  Monnier  (Florence,  1857). 

MAMMA'LIA  (Lat  mamma,  the  breast),  the 
hitrhest  class  of  the  animal  sub-kingdom  VrrtfliraJn 
(q.  tA  This  class  includes  Man  and  all  the  animals 
which  resemble  him  in  the  most  important  points 
of  their  organisation  ;  and  it  is  naturally  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  )>ecauBe  (indepen- 
dently of  Man  being  a  meml>er  of  it)  it  contains 
the  animals  which  manifest  the  highest  decree  of 
intelligence,  and  which  possess  the  most  complex 
organisation. 

The  most  distinctive  character  of  the  mammalia 
u  their  mode  of  development  and  of  nourishment 
during  the  earliest  period  of  life.     They  are  all  . 

brought  into  the  world  alive  (viviparous),  not  merely,  j  herbivorous  Cetaeea,  they  are  situated  on  the  thorax, 
ss  in  certain  (ovo  viviparous)  re{*tiles  and  fishes,  by 


period  immediately  succeeding  its  birth — via.,  the 
Milk  (o.  v.),  a  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands, 
called  the  mammary  glamU,  which  liecome  greatly 
developed  in  the  female  during  the  periods  of 
gestation  and  lactation ;  and  as  this  is  found  in  no 
other  class,  it  is  the  character  by  which  the  entire 
group  is  most  positively  defined,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

The  mammary  glands  exist  in  both  sexes,  but 
except  in  very  rare  caaea,  it  is  only  in  the  female 
that  they  secrete  milk.  Their  number  is  never 
leas  than  two,  and  when  more,  is  generally  nearly 

firoportional  to  that  of  the  young  produced  at  each 
»irth.  In  the  monkeys,  the  elephant,  the  goat,  the 
mare,  Ac,  there  are  two ;  in  the  cow,  stag,  and  lion, 
four;  in  the  cat,  tight;  in  the  nib) jit,  ten;  in  the  pig, 
generally  twelve ;  and  in  the  rat,  ten  or  twelve. 
These  glands  are  often  blended  together,  as  in  the 
cow  ;  and  their  number  is  then  indicated  externally 
by  that  of  the  nipples  or  teat*.  Their  position 
also  varies :  in  the  monkeys  ami  bats,  and  in  the 


the  retention  and  hatching  of  the  egg  within  the 
oviduct,  bnt  by  the  formation  of  a  new  connection 
between  the  embryo  and  its  mother,  while  the 
former  li>s  within  the  maternal  cavities,  so  that 
provision  i*  made  for  its  development  before  birth, 
not,  as  in  birds.  Ac,  by  the  large  yelk  (see  Develop- 
ment or  TiiK  Kmbryo),  but  by  a  constant  supply 
of  nutriment  direct  from  the  maternal  blood.  In 
mammals,  the  ovum,  on  quitting  the  ovary,  is 
of  extremely  minute  size,  and  the  materials  of 
the  yelk  only  serve  to  support  the  embryo  during 
hi  very  earliest  period.  After  undergoing  certain 
change*  in  the  parage  through  the  F.dlopian  tube 


a* 

th< 


in  man ;  in  most  of  the  carnivorous  animals, 
y  are  situated  on  the  ablomen  as  well  as  on  the 


thorax ;  while  in  the  mare,  cow,  sheep,  Ac,  they  art- 
placed  still  further  back,  near  the  hip-joint. 

The  akin  in  the  greater  number  of  mammalia  is 
covered  with  hair,  a  form  of  tegmncntary  append- 
age peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  class.  In  the 
(Jetacea,  however,  we  have  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  hair  ;  one  of  its  uses — that  of  keeping  the  heat 
within  the  body — Wing  here  provided  for  by  the 
thickening  of  the  skin  and  the  de|>osition  of  the 
blubber  beneath  it.  In  the  Edentata,  the  hairy 
covering  is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  horny  scales, 
as  in  the  scaly  ant-eater,  or  by  liony  plates,  as  in 
the  armadillo.  In  the  quills  of  the  pircupine 
and  the  spiny  bristles  of  the  hedgehog,  we  haw 


■oil). 

or  oviduct,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  notice, 

the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus  or  womb,  and  con-   »n«i  t&e  »l»»»y  bristles  ol  the  hedgehog,  we  haw 
nects  iteelf  by  a  set  of  root-like  tufts  of  vessels  with   other   modifications   of   hair  which  depart  leu 
the  maternal  vessels.  These 
tufts     absorb     from  the 
mother's  blood  the  ingredi- 
ents necesxary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  embryo,  while 
they  convey  back  to  it  the 
effete  particles  of  the  em- 
bryonic   tissues.  Through 
this  oiyan,  which  simultan- 
eously increases  in  size  with 
the  endwyo,  ami  is 
the    placenta,  the 
animal,  except  in  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  class — viz.,  the 
Marsupialia  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Monotrvmata      (q.  v.)—  de- 
rives it*  nutriment  during 
the  whole  peruwl  of  (testa- 
tion (q.  v.) ;  while  in  the  two 
orders  just  named,  no  vas- 
cular connection  of  the  ovum 
with    the    uterus    of  the 
mother  is  formed,  the  ovum 
bring  simply  retained  for  a 
time  within  the  uterus,  and 
the   retjiii^it**  nourishment 
for  the  development  of  the 
ytmnv  animal  living  obtained 
by  absorption   through  the 
membranes    of    the  ovum. 
This  remarkable  difference 
in  the  development  of  the 
mammalian  embryo  has  given  rise  to  a  division 
this  class  into  two  great  sections  or  sub-classes — 
the  Placental  and  the  I mplacmtal  (or  Apbicmtal) 
amala.    In  both  sub-classes,  we  find  the  same 
for  nourishing  the  animal  during  the 
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Fig.  L — Skeleton  of  the  Camel: 
rt,  c*rr|<n)  vertebra;  *■*,  donwl  vertebras;  tf,  lumbar  vertebral;  t»,  sacral  vertebral ; 

t»,  candal  vertebra;  e,  rtba;  o.  wnpnlu  ;  A,  humerus;  eu,  bone  of  forearm  frndlua  ana 
ulna  fu«H  toitrlherl ;  ta,  c»rpu»,  or  wri»t-h»nri> ;  me,  metacarpus  j  ph, 
ft,  femur;  ro,  patella;  U,  tibia;  fa,  ur*u» ;  >nf,  tneuuaraua. 


of 


from  its  ordinary  character  than  those  just  men- 
tioned. Moreover,  the  claws,  nails,  and  hoofs  of 
all  mammals,  the  horn  or  horns  on  the  nose  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  horns  of  the  hollow-horned 
(such  as  the  ox,  sheep,  Ac),  are  all 
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comj>osed  of  a  substance  which  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  hair. 

The  skeleton,  as  a  general  rule,  governs  the  general 
form  of  the  Iwdy.  In  its  general  conformation,  it 
shews  a  close  analog  with  that  of  man,  which  is 
described  in  the  article  Skki.kton  ;  the  difference 
which  arc  remarked  amongst  the  various  animals 
of  this  class  mainly  dei>cnding  (1)  njion  the  absence 
of  posterior  limbs  in  the  marine  mammals,  such  as 
the  doguug,  the  porpoise,  and  the  whale;  (2)  upon 
the  diminished  number  of  digits  (see  Hand  and 
Foot),  ami  ui>on  the  absence  of  the  clavicle  in  the 
greater  numlier  of  those  species  whose  anterior 
limbs  serve  only  for  motion ;  (3)  upon  variations 
in  the  numt>er  of  vertebra ;  and  (4)  ujk>ii  the 
inequalities  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  same  bones 
(Milne- Edwards). 

Although  the  same  bones  enter  into  the  formation 
of  every  mammalian  skull,  creat  difference!  present 
themselves  in  different  skulls,  according  as  the  face 
is  more  or  less  prolonged,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  brain-ease  or  cranium  is  more  or  less  developed. 
In  proportion  as  a  mammal  is  removed  in  classi- 
fication from  man,  we  Hud  that  the  cranium  is 
diminished  ;  that  the  face  is  prolonged  by  extension 
of  the  jaws  and  nasal  cavities  ;  that  the  orbits  are 
directed  outwards,  and  are  less  distinct  from  the 
teui]«oral  fossa;  ;  and  that  the  occipital  foramen 
(through  which  the  spinal  cord  pusses)  and  the 
condyles  (by  which  the  head  articulates  with  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column)  are  placed 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  instead  of 
occupying  the  middle  of  its  inferior  surface,  as  in 
man.  Amongst  the  most  characteristic  points  in 
the  mammalian  skull  generally,  may  be  mentioned 

(1)  ,  that  the  lower  jaw  articulates  directly  with 
the  skull,  there  being  no  intervening  tympanic 
hone,  Buch  as  occurs  in  the  other  vertebrates  ;  and 

(2)  that  the  occipital  bone  of  the  skull  articulates 
with  the  first  vertebra  by  two  condyles,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  occipital  foramen,  instead  of  by 
a  single  condyle,  as  in  the  other  vertebrates. 

The  vertebral  column,  except  in  relation  to  its 
length,  closely  resembles  that  in  man,  where 
there  are  7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  5  sacral, 
and  5  caudal  vertebra.  The  cervical  vertebra;  are 
almost  universally  7  in  number,  however  long  or 
short  the  neck  may  be,  the  only  known  excep- 
tions being  two  cetaceans  (Manet u*  and  Rytina), 
which  have  6,  and  the  three-toed  sloth,  which  has  9. 
The  number  of  dorml  vertebra;  ranges  from  11  to 
2.'l,  which  latter  number  occurs  in  the  two-toed 
sloth.  The  lumbar  vertelne  range  from  2  to  9, 
the  most  common  numl>er  lieing  5.  The  sacral 
wrtdsra;  which  coalesce  to  form  the  sacrum  and 
to  support  the  pelvic  arch,  vary  from  2  (in  the 
Monotremata  and  Marsupialia)  to  6  (in  the  mole), 
the  most  common  number  lieitig  4.  In  the  Cetacea, 
the  rudimentary  pelvis  is  loosely  connected  with  a 
single  vertebra,  and  there 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
sacrum.  The  caudal  verte- 
bra,  which  in  man  and 
the  higher  ajies  coalesce  to 
form  the  coccyx,  are  usually 
very  numerous,  20  or  30 
being  a  common  number, 
and  40  occurring  in  the 
long-tailed  ant-eater.  The 
form  and  number  of  caudal 
vertebra}  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  to  which 
the  tail  is  applied ;  and  the 
special  uses  of  this  or^an 

Far  example,  in  the  kangaroo  it 
i  as  a  third  leg  when  the  animal  stands  erect ; 


in  the  American  monkeys,  and  in  some  of  the  opos- 
sums, it  is  a  prehensile  organ ;  and  in  the  Cetacea 
and  in  the  beaver  it  is  a  powerful  instrument  of 
propulsion  in  water.  The  rift*  correspond  in  num- 
ber to  the  dorsal  vertebra,  and,  as  a  general  rule 
(excepting  in  the  Monotremata),  they  are  con- 
nected superiorly  not  only  with  the  bodies  of  two 
vertebra,  but  with  the  transverse  process  of  one 
of  them,  and  hence  present  corresponding  articular 
surfaces.  The  sternum  is  generally  divided  into 
three  portions  ;  the  middle  one,  in  place  of  being 
represented  by  a  single  piece,  as  in  man,  usually 
consisting  of  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  true  rib*. 
It  is  very  short  in  the  Cetacea,  and  is  very  lon^  in  the 
Carnivora  and  Edentata,  extending  in  some  cases 
nearly  to  the  pelvis.  In  certain  cases,  in  which  it 
is  necessary  that  the  anterior  memliers  should  be 
endowed  with  unusual  strength,  as  in  the  bats, 
moles,  and  armadillos,  there  is  a  projectiug  keel 
upjn  this  bone  (as  in  birds)  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  jiectoral  muscles. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  is  bounded  supe- 
riorly by  the  dorsal  vertebra,  laterally  by  the  ritw, 
and  inferiorly  by  the  steruuin,  is  completely  separ- 
ated from  the  abdominal  cavity  in  mammals  (but 
in  no  other  vertebrates)  by  the  muscular  septum 
known  as  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff. 

The  scapular  arch  in  mammals  is  comparatively 
imperfect,  its  coracoid  element  (see  CoRACOtO 
Boxd)  not  being  sufficiently  develoj>ed,  except  in  the 
Monotremata,  to  reach  the  sternum,  or  to  meet  its 
fellow  in  the  mesian  line.  Where  the  scapula  has 
any  bony  connection 
with  the  sternum,  it 
is  through  the  clavicle 
or  collar- lx>ne,  which 
is  frequently  alwu-nt 
The  pelvic  arch  is 
always  composed  of 
the  ilium,  ischium, 
and  pubis  ou  cither 
side,  and  these  bones 
generally  coalesce  to- 
gether, as  in  man, 
at  an  early  period 
of  life ;  but  in  the 
Monotremata  they 
remain  separate.  In 
the  implacental  mam- 
mals (the  Monotre- 
mata and  Marsupi- 
alia), the  pel  vie  presents  this  striking  peculiarity, 
viz.,  that  from  the  symphysis  (or  mesial  line  of 
union)  two  additional  tionea,  termed  the  marsupial 
lionea,  project  forwards  and  outwards,  one  of  whow 
fnnetions  is  to  support  the  mnrsupiitm,  or  pouch, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  female  marsupial*. 
In  the  bat,  the  pelvis  is  greatly  elongated,  an  I 
the  bones  do  not  unite  in  the  mesial  line  to  for<u 


'     V  ft 


Fig.  2— Pelvis  of  the  Echidna : 
in,  M crura  ;  U,  ilium;  i«,  i-cliium; 
p,  pubia ;  m,  ro»i  »U|ji»I  buue. 


Fig.  3. — Skeleton  of  Dugong : 
In  which  (be  pelvis  U  a  mere  bony  ring. 


symphysis,  so  that  the  lower  part  remains  open, 
i  in  birds ;  while  in  the  Cetacea,  vhieh  have  no 
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limbs  to  be  supported  by  the  pelvis,  that 
ajyxn  is  extremely  rudimentary  (sec  fig.  3),  or  even 
entirely  absent.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pelvis  of 
mammal*  is  never  so  broad  as  in  the  human  subject, 
and  its  lateral  walla  are  always  relatively  smaller, 
flatter,  ami  longer. 

The  anterior  extremities  are  always  present, 
altivHigh  their  modes  of  conformation  are  very 
varkiL.  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
and  the  poslenor  extremities,  which 
always  present,  except  iu  the  Cetacea, 
Ay  resemble  the  anterior ;  the  ilifference  being 
greater  in  man  than  in  any  other  case,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  special  adaptation  of  the  pelvic 
extremities  for  the  support  of  his  body  in  an  erect 
position.  The  ordinary  modifications  of  these  organs 
ire  described  in  the  articles  Hand  and  Foot.— See 
Owen  Oh  the  Nature  of  Limbs. 

The  UrU%  of  mammals  constitute  so  characteristic 
a  feature  in  their  organisation,  and  are  of  so  much 
service  in  their  classification,  as  to  require  a  special 
notice.  The  only  animals  of  this  class  in  which 
teeth  are  altogether  absent  are  the  true  ant-eaters 
aid  the  Mouotremata.   The  number  of  teeth  is 


Pig.  4. — Lower  Jaw  of  a  young  Pig  (from  Owen's  .Mammalia): 
(,  indicates  an  inctanr;  e,  a raninr ;  p.  a  |>rrniotar ;  sad  n,  a  inci|»r  !<>«>th 
w  ten  the  letter  d  U  prrflxrd,  the  tooth  1«  a  drcidnou*  or  mi  lt  tooth. 


frnerally  much  more  restricted  than  in  reptiles  or 
ashes.  In  most  mammals  it  is  the  same  as  in  man 
—via,  32  ;  but  the  typical  number,  according  to 
Owen,  is  44.  The  largest  number  of  teeth  occurs  in 
the  armadillos  (in  one  species  of  which  are  98  simple 
molars!,  and  in  the  dolphins,  which  have  fmm  100 
tii  l'.*i  teeth.  When  the  teeth  are  in  these  excessive 
numbers,  they  are  small,  nearly  equal,  and  usually  of 
a  simple  conical  form,  hut  excepting  in  these  ca-es, 
most  mammals  have  particular  teeth  for  special 
purposes;  thus,  the  front  teeth  (fig.  4,  i),  from  being 
commonly  adapted  to  effect  the  first  coarse  division 
of  the  food,  are  called  cutters,  or  incisors,  and  the 
hack  teeth  (wi),  which  complete  its  comminution, 
grinders,  or  molars  ;  while  the  large  conical  pointed 
Wth  (of  which  there  is  never  more  than  one  in 
each  half  jaw),  which  are  specially  adapted  for  hold- 
ing the  food  while  the  animal  tears  it  asunder,  are 
called  holders,  laniaries,  or  more  commonly  canines 
id,  from  being  well  developed  in  the  dog.  The  inci- 
sors and  canines  may  lie  absent,  but  except  in  the 
eases  previously  mentioned,  the  molars  are  always 
present.  The  mode  in  which  the  teeth  are  implanted 
to  the  jaw  is  characteristic  of  the  clasa  Kxcepting 
in  th'»»e  teeth  which  grow  from  jiersistcnt  pttl[is  (as 
the  front  teeth  of  the  Rodents,  for  example),  the 
dental  cavity  is  closet!  in  at  its  extremity,  and  the 
tonth  is  prolonged  into  a  fang,  which  is  implanted 
m  a  socket  lined  by  periosteum,  to  which  the  exterior 
of  the  fang  is  firmly  adherent ;  there  being  never  a 
continuous  ossification  or  anchylosis  of  the  tooth  to 
the  jaw.  Again,  the  fang  of  tlie  molars  is  usually 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  even  four  divergent  pro- 
omsls,  and  there  is  no  known  fish  or  reptile  in  which 
even  a  bind  fang  occurs.  Teeth  are  confined  in 
this  class  to  the  maxillary,  pre-maxillary,  and  lower 
maxdlary  bones,  and  form  oidy  a  single  row  in  each ; 


and,  in  general,  teeth  are  situated  in  all  these 
In  all  existing  mammals,  except  man,  there  is  a 
vacant  sj«ace  between  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 
No  mammal  has  more  than  two  sets  of  teeth  ;  most, 
however,  have  two ;  the  first,  which  are  called  tem- 
porary, deciduous,  or  milk  teeth.  Wing  displaced, 
and  succeeded  1.  |m  rmanent  teeth,  as  shewn  in 
fig.  4.  For  a  description  of  the  structure  ami  prin- 
cipal forms  of  these  organs,  we  nnut  refer  to  the 
article  Tkktii,  and  to  Professor  Oweu's  magnificent 
Odontography, 

The  difjtstice  apparatus  (of  which  the  teeth  may 
be  considered  a  iiortiou)  acquires  its  greatest  com- 
pleteness  and  ela'ioratiott  in  this  group.  The  leading 
differences  which  it  presents,  and  which  depend 
mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  food,  have  been  already 
noticed  iu  the  article  Digestion. 

The  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  require 
no  special  remark,  as,  in  all  essential  points,  they 
closely  resemble  the  corresjionding  organs  in  man. 
See  Circulation  and  Respiration. 

The  kitlneys  of  mammals  generally  agree  with 
those  of  man  iu  their  internal  structure.  See 
Kidneys.  In  some  animals  (especially  those  that 
live  in  water),  they  are  much  mutated  In 
the  ox,  there  are  20  free  rounded  lobules ; 
in  the  bear,  40  or  50;  iu  the  seal,  70  or 
1(M(;  while  in  the  true  Cetacea,  the  separate 
lobules  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  raecmi- 
form  appearance  to  the  kidney.  All  mam- 
mals are  provided  with  a  urinary  bladder, 
in  which  the  excretion  may  accumulate  so 
as  only  to  require  being  discharged  at 
intervals.  This  organ  is  largest  in  the 
Herbivora,  and  very  small  in  the  Cetacea 

The  nernius  sysinn  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its 
hemispheres,  iu  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  exhibits  a  more  or  less  con- 
voluted apjiearauce,  the  number  of  the  convolutions 
being  to  a  great  degree  iu  correspondence  with  the 
amount  of  intelligence  of  the  animal.  The  hemi- 
spheres nre  united  at  their  lower  parts  (except  in 
the  implaeetital  mammals)  by  a  fibrous  band  or 
commissure,  termed  the  corpus  callosum,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  other  vertebrates.  In  the 
lowest  mammals,  the  cere  helium  is  situated  quite 
behind  the  hemispheres,  so  as  to  be  visible  from 
above ;  as  we  get  higher  in  the  scale,  it  is  more 
or  less  covered,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hemispheres  backwards  ;  until  in  the 
highest  apes  and  in  man  it  is  almost  completely 
concealed. 

The  onjans  of  the  senses  are  constructed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  plan  as  in  man.  The  most  important 
variations  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Ear,  Fyk, 
Ac. 

The  muscular  system  generally  accords  with  tliat 
of  man,  but  presents  many  remarkable  deviations, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  skeleton,  the  use  of  the 
several  organs  in  the  act  of  locomotion,  the  natural 
(•ostttre  of  the  animal,  &e. 

From  the  structural  characteristics  ami  peculi- 
arities of  mammals,  we  turn  to  that  class  of  animals 
in  their  relations  to  man. 

The  uses  to  which  mammals  are  subservient  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  number  of  s|»ecies  of  existing  mammals  is 
estimated  by  Lctims  at  2067,  of  which  about  150 
are  found  in  Furopc  (about  60  being  peculiar  to 


that  continent),  240  in  Africa,  35<>  in  Asia  400  in 
America,  and  from  60  to  70  in  Australia  Arranging 
them  in  orders,  there  are  05  species  of  Cetacea,  177 
of  Ruminantia  35  of  Pachyderms ta,  6  of  Solidungula, 
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35  of  Edentate,  617  of  Rodentia,  33  of  Pinnipedia, 
413  of  Carnivore  (including  Inaectivora),  328  of 
Cheiroptera,  and  221  of  Quad  remans ;  while  the 
order  Bimana  contains  the  single  species  Man. 


The  subdivision  of  the  mammals  into  these  orders 
closely  approximate*  to  that  of  Cuvier,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  following  table  of  hi* 
sub-classes  and  orders  of  the  mammalia  : 


UNCUICULATA  i 


With  three  kinds 
o(  bar lb 


BtXASA, 


Cab*  a  si  a  (Ui* 
Carhavsikm 
of  Curler) 


.Mamutialia 
Without  caoioos,  Rodsntia 

EHKRTATA 


Homo, 
(  ColdrtAfaa, 

(Strt/virrhhui, 
Cheiroptera, 

riwelivarn 


Camivom 

(DkirpAyi, 
Pkalanttlita, 
Macmpia, 


Man. 
A  pa. 

Mu-fiio««t. 


UNOCLATA. 
yUTILATA. 


'Ctaviruiata, 

i-ct<irt<nlat9. 

(ttradtput, 
ixuyptu. 
Mvnotrtmata 

(Protxveidm, 
Ordimaria 
Solidvnpiila, 

RCMIWANTIA, 
I.TAC.A 


list. 
(  H*«kehog. 
/  Shrew. 
(  Mole. 
I  Hear. 

Optavnim. 
f  halan«er. 
Knnitaroo. 
Wombs*. 


\ 


Kloth. 

Armadillo. 

Ant-eater. 

Echidna. 

Orntthorh 

Klephanb 

Ho*. 

Tapir. 

Hnrae. 

Shcvp. 

Dii«4»* 

Whale. 


This  classification  is  given  in  the  present  article 
because,  although  imjierfect  in  many  rvspwts  (for 
example,  in  placing  the  sloth  above  the  horse,  the 
bat  attove  the  dog,  and  the  hedgehog  above  the 
elephant),  it  has  U-en  retained  in  a  large  number  of 
popular  works.  In  consequence  of  these  obvious 
imperfections,  subsequent  attempts  at  new  classi- 
fications have  been  made  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  zoologists,  some  of  whom,  as  Waterhouse 
and  Owen,  have  taken  the  brain,  and  others,  as 
Milne- Edwards,  Gervais.  and  Vogt,  the  placenta,  as 
the  basis  of  classification.  Our  limited  8|>ace  forbids 
us  from  discussing  the  merits  of  these  systems. 
The  grounds  on  which  Professor  Owen  bases  his 
cerebral  classification  may  be  found  in  his  essay 
On  Uie  Clannification  and  Geograjthicid  DintrUndion 
of  IfiK  Mamiiud'ui,  1859;  while  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  placental  classification  may  be  found 
in  Professor  Huxley's  lectures  on  Classification, 
published  in  the  Medical  Times  for  the  year  1863. 

ftumil  Maminutia. — The  remains  of  mammalia 
are  generally  found  in  a  fragmentary  condition  ;  but 
there  is  a  valuable  comjiensation  to  the  student  of 
these  higher  organisms,  for  in  them  the  ptrts  are  so 
differentiated  that  the  smallest  fragment— a  tooth 
or  a  hone— often  tells  more  to  the  comparative 
anatomist  than  the  complete  skeleton  of  some  of 
the  lower  classes. 

No  relics  of  mammalia  have  been  detected  in  the 
Pakeozoic  rocks,  the  earliest  we  are  acquainted  with 
belong  to  Secondary  strata.  These  are  the  remains 
of  M'tcr<Jegtt#  from  the  Keu|»er,  unless  the  jaws 
of  the  JJraniat/trriitm  from  an  American  coal-lied, 
which  is  probably  of  Triassic  age.  be  older.  The 
Micr<Ae*te*,  of  which  the  teeth  only  have  ljecn  found 
in  Germany  and  in  Somerset,  is  considered  by  Owen 
to  have  been  allied  to  the  small  marsupial  and 


insectivorous  Mil 


»f  Australia.    The  next 


remains  of  this  class  have  been  found  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate,  a  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  consist 
of  teeth  and  lower  jaws,  which  have  been  referred 
to  four  genera,  three  of  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  marsupial  Inseetivora,  while  the  other  [Stereoy- 
nathus)  was  a  placental  mammal,  probably  a  hoofed, 
and  consequently  a  herbivorous  animal,  allied  to  the 
Eocene  llyrucotiuiriuiti.  Mr  Beckles  has  receutly 
tit 


found  the  remains  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
belonging  to  ei>;ht  or  nine  genera  of  mammalia  — 
placental  and  marsupial—  in  the  Purbeck  bed*,  the 
newest  of  the  Oolites.  The  great  series  of  the 
Chalk  formations  has  hitherto  yielded  no  mammalian 
fossils.  We  are  certainly  acquainted  with  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  mammals  of  the  Secondary 
measures.  When  more  continued  and  careful 
research  is  made,  greater  results  must  follow.  Mr 
Beckles  recently  uncovered  22  yards  square  of  the 
very  thin  dirt-lied  of  the  Purbeck,  from  which  pre- 
viously the  remains  of  only  a  single  sjiecies  had 
been  obtained,  and  this  very  limited  space  yielded 
uii  to  him  the  remains  of  no  less  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  new  species. 

As  we  rise  through  the  Tertiary  dejiosits.  the 
number  of  mammalia  greatly  increase.  Nearly  fifty 
sjiecica  were  described  by  Cuvier  from  the  Eocene 
strata  of  the  Paris  basin;  and  aiiue  his  time, 
numerous  additions  have  been  made  by  Owen  and 
others.  They  are  chiefly  pachyderms,  belonging  to 
the  genera  I\da»therium,  Anofdolhi  riiim,  11 iinuuthe- 
riuin,  &c  ;  but  with  them  are  associated  the  remains 
of  an  opossum  ami  of  several  carnivorous  animals. 
Not  only  do  the  number  of  sjiecies  increase  in 
the  Miocene  beds,  but  they  represent  a  larger  num- 
lier  of  Orders.  There  have  been  tliscovered  two 
monkeys,  numerous  prolxxscidian  pachyderms,  aa 
the  JJinotherium,  McutUxlon,  aud  JwejJui/d,  two  or 
three  cetaceans,  an  enormous  ant-cater,  and  several 
carnivore.  The  fossils  of  the  Pleiocene  and  Pleisto- 
cene beds  are  still  more  numerous,  aud  represent  a 
race  of  animals  not  unlike  the  living  fauna,  but 
generally  of  a  gigantic  size  The  elephants,  elks, 
and  liears  of  Europe  were  the  contemporaries  of 
immense  sloths  and  armadillos  in  South  America, 
ami  of  huge  kangaroos  aud  birds  in  Australasia. 
Associated  with  the  brines  of  some  of  these  extinct 
siiecies  have  been  found  flint  implements,  and  even 
the  Isines  of  man,  but  under  circumstances  that 
have  caused  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
observers  as  to  their  true  age.    See  Max. 

MAMMARY  GLAND,  Anatomy  of.  See 
Breast. 

MAMMARY    GLAND,   Diseases   or.  The 
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following  are  some  of  the  moat  important  of  these 
alftrtiona. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  breast,  which  in  char- 
acterised by  great  swelling,  tenderness,  pain,  and 
fever.  There  is  a  knotty  feeling  in  the  innamed 
part,  and  matter  soon  forms ;  but  the  abscess  is  often 
alow  in  |  win  ting.  The  atfection  may  occur  at  auy 
period  of  lactation,  and  sometimes  arises  from  very 
trifling  causes — as  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels, 
too  stimulating  a  diet,  Ac  The  bowels  should  at 
once  lie  cleared  out  by  sliarp  purgatives ;  leeches 
and  fomentations  should  be  applied ;  the  arm  on 
the  affected  side  should  rest  in  a  sling;  and  an 
opening  should  l>e  made  where  matter  can  be  felt. 
The  milk  should  also  be  regularly  drawn  off,  if  it 
can  lw  done  without  extreme  pain. 

nipple*  are  a  frequent  cause  of  the  preceding 
disease.  Amongst  the  remedies  fur  excoriations, 
cracks,  fissures,  and  ulcerations  of  the  nipple 
which  cause  great  fiain  in  suckling,  are  the  appli- 
cation of  strong  astringent  lotions  (tannin  lotion, 
for  example),  touching  the  sore  point  with  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  and  esj>ecially  the 
application  of  collodion.  In  bad  cases,  a  metallic 
shield  roust  be  placed  on  the  nipple,  to  protect 
it  from  the  clothes  and  from  the  child's  mouth. 
The  miliar  application  of  a  liniment  of  rectified 
spirits  and  olive  oil  in  equal  parts  will  sometimes 
prevent  this  affection. 

The  mammary  gland  is  also  liable  to  hydatid 
disease  (see  Hydatids),  to  the  morbid  growth 
known  as  chronic  tumour,  serocystic  disease,  or 
glandular  tumour,  Ac,  and  to  Cancer  (q.  v.). 

MAMMKE  APPLE  (Mammea  Americana),  a 
highly  esteemed  fruit  of  the  West  Indies  (where  it 
is  sometime*  called  the  Wild  Apricot)  and  tropical 
America.  It  is  produced  by  a  bcautilid  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Uuttiftht,  60—70  feet  high.  The 
fruit  is  roundish,  from  the  sue  of  a  hen's  egg  to 
that  of  a  small  nielou,  with  a  thick  leathery  rind, 
aud  a  very  delicate  inner  riud  adhering  cl'jsely  to 
the  pulp,  which  must  Ije  carefully  removed  on 
account  of  its  bitter  taste.  The  pulp  is  lirui  ami 
bright  yellow,  with  jieculiar  sweet  aud  very 
agreeable  taste,  and  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour.  — 
A  similar  fruit  is  produced  by  Mumuwax  Aj'rkuiui, 
an  African  species. 

MA  MMOLA,  a  town  of  South  Naples,  in  the 
province  Calabria  Ultra,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
Utrace.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district 
on  the  Locano.    Pop.  (1859)  8108. 

MA  MMOTH,  the  Russian  name  for  the  fossil 
elephant,  whose  remains  are  so  common  in  the  recent 
deposits  of  Northern  Europe.  For  a  description  of 
it,  see  the  article  Fo.ssu,  Elkphant.    The  uame  is 


Cave  is  part  of  the  course  of  a  subterranean  river 
which  existed  in  a  former  condition  of  the  surface. 


i  erroneously  given  to  the  masUxlon. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE,  the  largest  known  cavern 
in  the  world,  is  in  Edmonson  County,  Kentucky, 
United  States  of  America,  near  Green  River.  130 
miles  south-south-west  of  Lexington,  on  the  road  to 
Nashville.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  caverns,  with 
communicating  passages,  and  has  been  explored  to 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  In  the  cavern,  is  a  river 
crossed  by  a  boat ;  two  kinds  of  fishes  have  l»een 
caoglit  in  its  waters :  one  without  eyes,  the  other 
with  eyes,  but  blind.  Stalactites  hang  from  the 
limestone  rocks,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  nitre.  The 
tunable  temjierature  aud  nitrous  atmosphere  of  the 
cavern  having  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  a  hotel  was  built  in  one  of 
the  larger  chambers  of  the  cave,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  consumptive  and  asthmatic  patients  ;  but 
the  use  of  it  has  been  long  discontinued.  There  are 
many  circumstances  to  prove  that  the  Mammoth 


MAM  UN,  ABr'L  Abbas  Abdalla  Al,  Calif  of 
Bagdad,  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  and  son  of  H&run 
Al-Raschld,  was  bom  in  Bagdad,  786,  aud  brought 
up  along  with  his  brothers  under  the  care  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  time,  lu  800  A.  D.  he 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  Khorassan  ; 
and  after  disixwsessing  his  elder  brother,  Al-Ainin, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  liccame  calif,  4th  October  813.  His  reign 
was  disturl>cd  by  internal  dissensions,  and  rel»cl- 
lions  of  the  outlying  provinces.  Africa  and  Yemen 
declared  themselves  inde]iendent,  the  subjection  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  was  merely  nominal, 
but  the  rest  was  well  and  beneficently  governed. 
Civilisation  advanced  with  rapid  strides ;  ruined 
towns  and  devastated  tracts  were  restored  ;  and 
distributions  from  the  royal  treasury  made  to 
those  who  had  suffered  from  earthquakes,  drought, 
or  any  other  unavoidable  cause.  In  8*27,  M.  abjured 
the  orthodox  religion,  and  joined  the  heterodox 
sect  called  Motasalis,  compelling  a  numl>cr  of  his 
subjects  to  follow  his  example.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Creek 
emjieror  Theophilus,  and  soon  afterwards  M.  died, 
9th  August  834.  M.  wits  the  must  learned  and 
liberal  of  the  Abbaside  califs,  and  is  said  to  have 
expended  300,000  dinars  (£'137,500)  on  the  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  nucient  Creek  philosophers 
iuto  Arabic,  these  works  having  been  preseuted 
to  him  by  the  Byzantine  eni|»eror.  He  highly 
encouraged  mathematics  ami  astronomy,  founded 
ol>scrvatories  at  Bagdad  and  Kasiuu  (near  Damas- 
cus), caused  a  degree  of  latitude  to  be  measured, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  estimated. 
His  new  city  of  Bagdad  became  the  abode  of  men 
of  science  and  letters,  who  Hocked  to  it  from  all 
quarters ;  and  M.  himself  personally  superintended 
their  labours.  M.  has  left  three  works,  two  of 
which  are  on  religious  subjects. 

MAN.  Under  this  heading,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider various  topics  relatiug  to  the  physiology  and 
natural  history  of  man.  which  have  not  Wen  treated 
of  in  indej«endent  articles,  such  as  the  development 
of  the  physical  qualities  of  mau,  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  man,  aud  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race.  The  question  of  the  races  or  varieties 
of  man  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  article 
IvriiNouKJY ;  and  for  information  regarding  the 
mental  aud  social  nature  of  man,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Ethuk,  Instinct,  Intki.lect, 
Mind,  Ac. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  physical 
qualities,  we  shall  follow  the  arrangement  pursued 
by  Quetelet  in  his  celebrated  treatise  Stir  f  llomine. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  the  true  causes  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  that  more  boys  are  born 
annually  than  girls.  Taking  his  data  from  the  prin- 
cipal European  states,  M.  Bickes  (quoted  by  Quetelet), 
woo  has  collected  more  than  seventy  million  of 
observations,  finds  that  in  Europe  generally  106 
males  are  liorn  to  100  females.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  ratio  is  not  quite  so  high,  l>eiug  104'75  to  100. 
To  some  extent,  the  age  of  the  parents  influences  the 
sex  of  the  children,  and  Mr  Sadler  was  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  4  the  ratio  in  which  the  sexes  are 
Wn  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  age  of  the 
Itfirents,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sex  of  the  father 
or  the  mother  will  prvj>onderate  l>eyoud  the  average 
of  the  total  number  of  births,  according  to  the  party 
which  has  the  excess  of  age.' 

The  prok-ible  value  or  duration  of  life  immediately 
after  birth  is,  in  general,  about  25  years  in  Belgium 
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(Rickman),  and  47-2  in  Geneva  (Lombard).  Towards 
the  age  of  five  years,  the  chances  of  prolonged  life 
for  both  sexes  U  greatest,  ranging  from  48  to  50 
years.  It  is  inqiossible  to  state  with  scientific 
precision  what  is  tlie  natural  length  of  man's  life, 
when  all  abnormal  disturbing  causes  are  removed ; 
but  so  few  [lersona  exceed  the  age  of  100  years, 
that  a  century  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  man's 
existence. 

The  development  of  the  height,  weight,  and 
strength,  at  different  ages,  has  been  studied  by 
Quetelet,  J.  D.  Forlies,  Dawson,  and  others.  From 
a  large  number  of  observations  made  by  Quetelet  in 
Belgium,  he  deduces  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  From  birth  there  is  an  inequality  both  in 
weight  and  height  between  children  of  the  two 
sexes :  the  average  weight  of  a  W>y  at  birth  being 
3-20,  and  that  of  a  girl  2D  I  kilogrammes  (1  kilo- 
gramme =  2~2  lbs.) ;  the  height  of  a  boy  being  '496, 
and  that  of  a  girl  483  metres  (1  metre  =  3~28  feet). 
2.  The  weight  of  a  child  diminishes  slightly  towards 
the  third  day  after  birth,  aud  does  not  begin  to 
increase  sensibly  until  after  the  first  week.  3.  At 
equal  ages,  the  boy  is  generally  heavier  than  the 
girl.  It  is  only  at  about  the  age  of  12  that  the 
individuals  of  Doth  sexes  are  of  the  same  weight. 
Between  1  and  11  years,  the  difference  in  weight 
ranges  from  a  kilogramme  to  a  kilogramme  and  a 
half;  between  16  and  20,  it  is  nearly  6  kilogrammes; 
and  after  this  period,  8  to  9  kilogrammes.  4.  When 
man  and  woman  have  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment, they  weigh  almost  20  times  as  much  as 
at  birth  ;  while  their  height  is  about  3j  times 
greater  than  it  was  at  that  period.  5.  In  old  age, 
man  and  woman  lose  aWut  6  or  7  kilogrammes  in 
weight,  and  7  centimetres  in  height.  6.  Man  docs 
not  acquire  his  complete  growth  till  after  he  has 
completed  his  25th  year ;  he  attains  his  maximum 
weight  at  40,  and  tagius  to  waste  sensibly  after  his 
60th  year.  7.  Woman  attains  her  maximum  weight 
at  the  age  of  50.  During  her  reproductive  period, 
the  increase  of  her  weight  is  very  slight  8.  The 
weight  of  individuals  who  have  been  measured,  and 
who  were  fully  developed  and  well  formed,  varies 
within  extremes  which  are  nearly  as  1  to  2 ;  while 
the  height  varies  within  limits  which  at  most  are  as 
I  to  lt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  observed 
i: 
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Quetelet  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  strength  of  persons  of  both  sexes  at  various  ages. 
He  determined  both  the  lumbar  power  (the  weight 
that  could  be  carried  on  the  back)  and  the  power 
of  the  hands  by  means  of  Regnicr's  dynamometer. 

From  his  tabulated  results,  it  appears  that  the 
lumbar  ]»ower  of  females  differs  less  from  that  of 
males  during  childhood  than  suliseqiiently.  During 
childhood,  the  lumbar  pwer  of  boys  is  about  one- 
third  more  thau  that  of  girls  ;  towards  the  age  of 
puberty,  one-half ;  while  in  adult  life  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  The  average  strength  of 
a  well-developed  man  is  89  kilogrammes,  or  nearly 
19  kilogrammes  more  than  his  weight  in  his  dress, 
so  that  such  a  man  might  hold  on  for  a  short  time 
by  a  rot>e  with  a  weight  of  19  kilogrammes  attached 
to  his  body.  From  experiments  on  the  {tower  of 
the  hands,  it  appears  that  the  manual  |K>wer  of  the 
male  sex  is  greater  thau  that  of  the  female  at  all 
ai^ea.  Before  puberty,  the  ratio  is  3  to  2,  and  it 
afterwards  becomes  9  to  5.  It  also  appears  tliat 
the  hands  acting  together  produce  a  greater  effect 
than  thn  sum  of  the  effects  they  produce  when 


acting  singly  ;  and  that  the  right  hand  is  about  < 
sixth  stronger  than  the  left 

Principal  Forbes  has  made  a  series  of  experimental 
on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  students,  which,  in  most 
respects,  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  QueU'let's 
results,  but  which  evince  the  superior  development 
of  the  natives  of  this  country,  especially  in  strength. 
The  following  numbers  are  selected  from  Forbes** 
tables : 
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If  we  proceed  to  compare  the  human  figure  with 
that  of  the  animals  which  in  their  form  approximate 
most  closely  to  man  (viz.,  the  authropoid  ajies),  the 
chief  point  that  strikes  ns  is  the  great  relative 
size  of  the  human  brain-case  and  brain,  and  the 
comparatively  small  size  and  vertical  direction  of 
the  face ;  the  great  length  and  muscularity  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  erect 
position ;  the  adaptation  of  the  hand  to  the  great 
variety  of  actions  of  which  it  is  capable,  due  mainly 
to  the  fact,  that  the  thumb  can  be  opposed  to  the 
extremities  of  all  the  fingers,  whether  singly  or  in 
combination  ;  the  greater  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  Jtc 
Those,  however,  who  are  inclined  to  snpjiort 
Mr  Darwin's  hypothesis,  maintain,  that  whatever 
system  of  organs  he  studied,  the  comparison  of  their 
modifications  in  the  ape  series  leads  to  one  and  the 
same  result— that  the  structural  differences  which 
se]>arate  man  from  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee 
are  not  so  great  as  those  which  separate  the  gorilla 
from  the  lower  apes.    This  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  structural  differences  between  man  and  the 
highest  apes  are  small  and  insignificant ;  it  is 
admitted,  on  the  contrary,  '  that  they  are  great  and 
significant ;  that  every  bone  of  a  gonlla  bears  marks 
by  which  it  might  be  distinguished  from  the  corre- 


S|K»nding  bone  of  a  man ;  and  that,  in  the 
creation,  at  anyrate,  no  intermediate  link 
over  the  gap  between  Homo  and  7'roylodyUu?— 


present 
Lml^s 


Huxley. 

The  last  point  we  shall  notice  is :  When  did  Man 
first  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  ?  All  that 
can  be  definitely  stated  ujwn  this  siibject  is,  that  the 

{eological  researches  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Falconer, 
'restwich,  Sir  Charles  LyelL,  and  many  others, 
shew  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of 
Man's  appearance,  or  even  to  approximate  to  it  there 
is  ap]>areut  evidence  of  his  existence  far  hevottd 
that  which  is  assigned  by  our  popular  chronology. 
The  flint  implements  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  lower  gravels  of  Abbeville  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  already  noticed  in  a  special  article,  and 
their  occurrence  in  association  with  the  fossd  bones 
of  extinct  mammals,  and  the  other  evidence  of  their 
antiquity  deduced  from  their  geological  position, 
have  been  there  described. 

The  Brixham  caverns  afford  similar  and  corrobo- 
rative evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  They  were 
discovered  accidentally  in  1858  by  the  roof  of  one  of 
them  falling  in.  Below  a  thick  stalagmite  crust, 
which  formed  their  floor,  and  which  contained  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  was  a  mass  of  loam 
of  an  ochreous  red  colour,  in  some  parts  15  feet  in 
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MAN. 


thickness,  in  which  were  found  remains  of  the  mam- 
moth, an  extinct  rhinoceros,  the  cave-War,  Ac,  ami 
from  various  parts  of  these  deposits  flint- knives  were 
obtained.  Under  the  bone-deposit  was  a  l>ed  of 
navel,  which  in  somo  parts  was  more  than  21)  feet 
thick.  It  contained  no  fossils,  but  even  in  its  lowest 
parts  were  found  specimens  of  flint  knives.  The 
fabricators  of  these  knives  must  have  lived  long 
antecedently  to  the  time  when  the  work  of  their 
hsnds  was  covered  with  stalagmite ;  and  contem- 
poraneous with  the  stalagmite  must  have  been  the 
cave- bear,  whose  bones  were  imbedded  in  it.  The 
ossiferous  caves  of  South  Wales  ((iower),  Somerset- 
shire, Sicily,  Ac,  yield  results  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia  the  land  has  risen  300  feet  since-  man 
inhabited  its  shores,  possessing  at  that  time  the  art 
of  fishing  by  nets  and  of  making  a  coarse  pottery. 
The  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete  has 
been  raised  about  25  feet  since  the  construction  of 
its  ancient  ports,  which  are  now  high  and  dry  above 
the  sea.  Supposing  the  movement  to  have  been 
uniform  and  equal  in  the  two  islands,  the  mussel- 
beds  of  Cagliari  (in  Sardinia)  must  have  emerged 
from  the  sea  more  than  20,000  years  ago  ;  but  before 
that  time,  man  fished  the  waters  over  them,  if  Count 
De  la  Marmora  is  right  in  conjecturing  that  a  flat 
ball  of  baketl  earthen -ware,  with  a  hole  through  its 
axis  (which  was  found  imbedded  among  them),  was 
Med  for  weighting  a  fishing-net. 

Our  last  illustration  shall  be  taken  from  the  New 
World  Agassiz  estimates  that  the  southern  half  of 
the  |ieninsula  of  Florida,  which  is  built  up  of  coral 
reef*,  took  135,000  years  to  form  ;  and  nence  be 
wuuld  estimate  the  age  of  the  human  jaws  and 
teeth,  and  bones  of  the  feet  found  in  one  of  the  coral 
banks,  to  be  10,000  years  old. 

For  further  information  on  this  interesting  and 
difficult  subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  work  On  tiv  Antiquity  of  Man,  It 
is  right  to  add,  that  many  still  dispute  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  these  facts,  see  Transactions  of  the 
Brititti  A  nociation  for  1803. 

MAN,  Isle  of,  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  in  N. 
lat  54'  3"  54°  25',  and  W.  long.  4*  18'— 4°  47' ;  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  island  and  the  adja- 
cent countries  being  from  Point  of  Ayre  to  Burrow 
Head  in  Scotland,  18  miles.  The  length  of  the 
island  is  33}  miles,  breadth  12$  miles,  and  area 
about  180,000  acres,  of  which  more  than  90,000  are 
cultivated.  At  the  south-western  extremity  is  an 
islet  called  the  Calf  of  Man,  containing  800  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  A  chain 
of  mountains  cxtcutla  from  north  east  to  south-west, 
the  highest  of  which  is  SnaefeU.  2024  feet  above  the 
mean  sea-level :  from  its  summit,  the  view  is  very 
imposing ;  the  picturesque  glens  and  undulating 
country  in  the  foreground ;  the  rich  plains  of  tbo 
north  and  south  of  the  island  in  mid-distance ;  and 
beyond,  the  Irish  Sea,  bounded  by  the  high  lands  of 
the  surrounding  countries,  on  which  even  the  corn- 
fields may  be  descried.  Several  streams  take  their 
rise  in  these  mountains,  in  some  of  which  trout 
abound,  though  in  many  the  fish  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  washings  from  the  lead  mines.  The  coast* 
scenery  from  Maugbold  Head  on  the  east,  passing 
south  t"  Peel  on  the  west,  is  bold  and  picturesque, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Calf,  where 
Spanish  Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, 
presents  a  sea-front  of  extreme  grandeur. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  consists  of  clay- 
tlate  under  various  modifications.  Through  the 
clay -schist,  granite  has  burst  in  two  localities,  in  the 
ricinity  of  which  mineral  veins  have  been  discovered, 
and  are  extensively  worked.  Nearly  3000  tons  of 
lead  are  extracted  annually,  as  well  as  considerable 


quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron  ;  the  lead  ore  is 
very  rich  in  quality,  as  much  as  108  oz.  of  silver 
having  been  occasionally  extracted  from  the  ton. 
Old  red  sandstone  aud  conglomerate  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown  and  I'cel.  The 
carboniferous  rocks  exist  only  in  the  south,  extend* 
ing  from  Port  St  Mary  to  Derby  Haven :  these 
consist  of  three  classes,  viz.,  the  lower  carltoniferous 
limestone;  the  up|»er  carboniferous,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  fossils ;  and  what  has  been  formed  Posulonia 
Schist,  or  Poolvash  block  marble,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  for  tnantel-jneces,  Ac.  Trap-dykes  inter- 
sect the  whole  of  the  southern  district,  especially 
on  the  south-west  side  of  Castletown  Bay,  where 
the  Stack  of  Scarlett  forms  a  conspicuous  mass 
of  basaltic  rock.  Greenstone  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  mountain-chain.  There  is  no  trace  of 
coaL  Terraces  of  drift-gravel  at  various  elevations 
evidence  frequent  changes  of  sea-level. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  thtndiitgs;  these  into 
parishes,  of  which  there  are  seventeen ;  these,  again, 
into  trtenn ;  and,  lastly,  into  quarterlaud*. 

The  towns  are  Castletown  (q.  v.),  the  capital  and 
the  seat  of  government,  Douglas  (q.  v.),  Peel  (q.  v.), 
and  Ramsey  (q.  v.). 

The  Isle  of  Man  possesses  much  to  interest  the 
antiquary.  Castle  Kushen  (see  Castletown),  prob- 
ably the  most  jierfect  building  of  its  date  extant, 
was  founded  by  Guthred,  son  of  King  Orry,  in 
947.  The  ruins  of  Kushen  Abbey,  dated  from  1154, 
are  picturesquely  situated  at  Ballasalla.  There  are 
numerous  so-called  Druidical  remains  and  Runic 
monuments  throughout  the  island. 

The  population  of  the  island  was,  in  1861,  52,469; 
in  1851,  52,387  ;  the  small  rate  of  increase  being 
attributable  to  emigration.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  natives  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Gaelic  and  the  Erse  or  Irish. 
As  a  spoken  language,  it  is  likely  to  become  almost 
entirely  disused  in  the  course  of  another  generation. 

The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the  limited  range 
of  temjicraturc,  both  annual  and  diurnal ;  westerly 
and  south-westerly  winds  greatly  predominate ; 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  quarter.  Myrtles,  fuchsias,  and  other 
tender  exotics  flourish  throughout  the  year.  The 
following  data  are  the  result  of  observations  as 
imblisheu  in  the  Registrar-general's  Ke|>ort*,  taking 
an  average  of  seven  years,  ending  September  1800 : 
Summer  (June,  July,  aud  August),  mean  tempera- 
ture, 50*'17  ;  Autumn  (September,  October,  Novem- 
ber), mean  temperature,  490,97 ;  Winter  (December, 
January,  February),  mean  temperature,  40  "90 ; 
Spring  (March,  April,  May),  mean  temiierature, 
44--70  ;  mean  annual  rain  fall,  30-2  inches. 

The  fisheries  afford  employment  to  nearly  4000 
men  and  boys.  More  than  600  boats  of  various 
tonnage  are  employed  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries, 
the  average  annual  produce  being  above  i.'6O,000. 
In  addition  to  these,  at>out  500  English  and  Irish 
boats  arrive  at  the  island  during  the  fishing  season. 
Besides  the  herrings  consumed  fresh,  there  are 
about  40,000  barrels  cured,  each  barrel  containing 
800  herrings.  In  1862,  2439  vessels  of  178,681  tons 
entered  and  cleared  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Agriculture  has  of  late  years  made  considerable 
progress.  Tracts  of  the  finest  wheat-land  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castletown,  and  in  the  north  of  the 
island.  Large  numbers  of  fat  cattle  are  shipj>ed 
to  the  English  markets,  as  well  as  al>out  20,000 
quarters  of  wheat  annually.  The  manufactures  are 
inconsiderable. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  island  by  the 
British  government  amounts  to  about  £35,000  per 
annum ;  of  which  more  than  £29,000  is  received 
from  customs'  duties,  the  remainder  being  the  land 
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revenues  of  the  crown,  such  as  mine  royalties, 
lords'  rent*,  Ac. 

The  principal  lino  of  communication  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  Ijetwccu  Douglas  and  Liverpool, 
by  inean^  of  a  fiue  fleet  of  swift  steamers.  There  is 
a  submarine  telegraphic  cable  between  Maughold 
Head  and  St  Bees  Head,  near  Whitehaven. 

Previous  to  the  6th  c,  the  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  from  that  period,  it 
was  ruled  by  a  line  of  Welsh  kings,  until  near  the 
end  of  the  9th  c,  when  the  Norwegian,  Harald 
Haarfager,  invaded  and  t<»ok  possession  of  the 
island.  According  to  tradition,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  c,  Orry,.a  Dane,  effected  a  landing,  and 
was  favourably  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
adopted  him  as  their  king :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  present  Manx  constitution.  A 
line  of  •Scandinavian  Kings  succeeded,  until  Magnus, 
king  of  Norway,  ceded  his  right  in  the  island  and 
the  Hebrides  to  Alexander  III.  <-f  Scotland,  1*266 
A.D. ;  this  transference  of  claim  being  the  direct 
result  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  ex)xslition  of 
Hacon  of  Norway  against  the  Scots  in  126.*}.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Manx  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Edward  I.  of  Fuglaud  by  a 
formal  instrument  dated  1290  a.i». ;  on  the  strength 
of  this  document,  the  kings  of  England  granted 
the  island  to  various  royal  favourites  from  time  to 
time  until  the  year  1406,  when  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
John  Stanley  in  jierpetuity,  to  be  held  of  the  crown 
of  England,  by  rendering  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  a  cast  of  falcons  at  their  coronation. 
The  Stanley  family  continued  to  ride  the  island 
under  the  title  of  Kin^s  of  Man,  until  James, 
the  7th  Earl  of  Derby,  adopted  the  humbler  title 
of  Lord,  on  his  accession  to  the  government  In 
1651,  the  island  was  surrendered  to  a  parlia- 
mentary force  by  Receiver-general  Christian,  who 
had  raised  an  armed  IkmIy  against  the  government, 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby  :  the  ;>arliamcnt  having  thus  obtained  [sts- 
session  of  the  island,  granted  it  to  Thomas  Lord 
Fairfax.  On  the  Restoration,  the  Derby  family 
were  again  put  in  possession.  On  the  death  of 
James,  loth  Earl  of  Derby,  without  issue  in  1735, 
James,  2d  Duke  of  Athol,  descended  from  Amelia 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  James,  the  7th  Earl 
of  Derby,  became  I»rd  of  Man.  The  Isle  of  Man 
having  l>ccn  for  a  long  ]»eriod  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive smuggling-trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the  imperial 
revenue,  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  purchased  by 
the  British  government,  in  1765,  for  i.70,000,  the 
duke  Btill  retaining  certain  manorial  rights,  church 
patronage,  *c-  After  negotiation  and  sales  from 
time  to  time,  the  last  remaining  interest  of  the  Athol 
family  in  the  island  was  transferred  to  the  British 
crown  by  John,  the  4th  duke,  in  January  1829 ;  the 
amount  paid  for  the  island  having  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  .€487,144. 

xhc  Isle  of  Man  forms  a  separate  bishopric  under 
the  title  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  bishopric  of  the 
Sudorvys,  or  Southern  Isles,  was  for  a  time  annexed 
to  Man,  hence  the  title  of  Sodor,  which  is  still 
retained,  the  name  having  been  applied  to  the  islet 
of  Holm  Peel,  on  which  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
diocese  stands.  This  bishopric  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St  Patrick  in  447.  The  Manx  Church 
has  it*  own  canons,  aud  an  independent  convocation. 
The  see  is,  for  certain  purposes,  attached  to  the 
province  of  York.  There  are  in  the  island  about 
40  places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Man.  The  livings  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  principal 
denominations  of  dissenters  are  represented  in  the 
island. 

The  Isle  of  Man  has  a  constitution  am 


ment  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. It  has  its  own  laws,  law-officers,  and  courts) 
of  law.  The  legislative  body  is  styled  the  Court  of 
Tynwald,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  and 
Council  -the  latter  being  composed  of  the  Bishop, 
Attorney-general,  two  Deemsters  (or  Judges).  Clerk 
of  the  Roils.  Water  Bailiff,  Archdeacon,  and  Vic 


general — ami  the  House  of  24  Keys,  who  are  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  people.  On  a  hill  being 
introduced,  it  is  separately  considered  by  both 
branches,  aud  on  lieing  ]Missed  by  them,  is  train*- 
mitted  to  her  Majesty  for  the  royal  assent ;  it  does 
not,  however,  become  law  until  it  is  promulgated  in 
the  English  and  Manx  languages  on  the  TynwaJd 
Hill,  an  artilicial  mound  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  which  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  ancient  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  were  a  ship 
with  her  sails  furled ;  these  were  contiuued  until 
1270,  when  the  present  arms  were  substituted,  viz., 
guk»,  three  legs  of  man  in  armour,  conjoined  in 
fesse  at  the  unper  part  of  the  thighs,  riexed  in 
triangle,  garnished  and  spurred,  or,  with  the  motto 
on  garter  surrounding,  (Juoruru/ttr  jfci-ri*  sfatiiL 

Works  of  reference  :  The.  of  M<tn,  it*  His- 
tory, fcc,  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Cutntning,  M.A.,  F.fi.S.  ; 
History  of  t/ir  loU  of  Man,  by  Joseph  Train,  F.S.A., 
Scot  For  climate  as  adapted  for  invalids,  sec  (,'on- 
Mtmptwn  in  its  EnHij  and  Netncdialtlr  Stay*,  by  Dr 
E.  Smith,  LL.B.,  F.R.S. 

MANAA  R,  Gulf  of,  lies  betweeu  the  west 
side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Hindustan,  anil  is 
divided  from  Palk's  Passage  on  tin-  north  by  tho 
islands  of  Ramisscram  and  Mauaar.  and  by  a 
low  reef  called  Adam's  Bridge.  At  its  north-east 
extremity,  it  is  80  miles  in  width  ;  while  at  its 
south-western  limit  it  reaches  a  width  of  nearly  200 


MAKACA  ( Franc'utca  uniAora,  or  Ifofmnn),  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Scrvfthuiarinwe,  a  native 
of  Brazil.  The  whole  plant  and  especially  the 
root,  is  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  exciting  the 
lymphatic  system.  It  is  nauseously  bitter,  purga- 
tive, emetic,  enimcnagogue,  and  alexipharmic;  in 
overdose*,  an  acrid  poison.  It  is  much  used  io 
Brazil  us  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

MANACO'R,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Majorca 
(q.  v.),  in  a  fertile  plain,  30  mUes  east  of  Palms.  It 
manufactures  brandy,  wine,  oU,  and  verdigris,  and 
has  a  population  of  10,500. 

MANASSKH  (from  Heb.  JV*o>A.i,  to  forget, 
signifies  4 one  who  causes  to  forget'),  the  name  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Joseph.—  At  the  Hxodus,  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  counted  32,200 
warriors,  and  on  entering  Canaan,  52,71)0.  It 
received  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  The 
eastern  half  embraced  the  rich  pastu re -lands  of 
Argob  and  Bashan,  as  far  as  the  slot**  of  Hvnnon  ; 
the  western  extended  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  lay  l>etwecn  Ephraim  and  l<*:kchar. 
— Masa.smeh  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  (the  fourteenth),  who  succeeded  his  lather 
Hezekiah,  690  n.c,  at  the  age  of  12,  aud  reigned, 
according  to  the  narrative,  for  55  years.  He  rushed 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  idolatry,  and  seduced 
the  people  to   follow  his  example.     The  xiurvd 

'  writers  cannot  otherwise  express  their  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt,  than  by  saying  that  the  very 
heathen  never  went  s<>  far  in  their  practice  of 

'  abominntions  as  Jtulah  did  in  those  days.  His  sub- 
sequent history  is  differently  related  in  L'i>rmidu 
and  in  the  Hook  of  Kiny*.-  The  a)M>cryphal  com- 

;  position  called  the  Prayrr  of  Matttuw*  is  received 

I  as  cauouical  by  the  Greek  Church. 
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MANATEE* ,  or  LAMANTIN  ( Manatus),  a  ge nus 
of  herbivorous  Cetaeea  or  Manut'uLf  (q.  v.),  readily 
distinguished  by  the  rounded  tail-tin,  and  further 
daaract.  ri.nNi  hy  the  j.res.  »■  ■  of  small  flat  nails  at 
the  edge  of  the  swimming  paws,  and  by  the  strut-- 
tare  of  tlx-  grinders,  which  have  square  crowns  with 
two  transverse  ridges.  The  sj>ecies,  which  are  all 
inhabitant*  <>f  tropical  coasts,  feed  not  only  on 
ahjeai.  but  on  the  plants  which  grow  along  the  shore, 
■Dal  are  rendered  accessible  to  them  by  the  title, 
which,  after  it  has  retired,  ofteu  exhibit  plain  proofs 
uf  their  browsing.  They  live  chiefly  iu  shallow 
bays  and  creeks,  and  iu  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and 
often  ascend  rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  best  Iiuowd  species  (M.  Amerinmu*)  is  found  in 
the  V*  est  Indies  and  on  the  western  coasts  of  tropical 
America.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  20  feet, 
and  a  weight  of  three  or  four  tons.  The  skin 
a  very  thick  and  strong,  and  is  almost  destitute 
«*  hair.  The  fingers  can  be  readily  felt  in  the 
paws,  and,  connected  together  as  they 
considerable  power  of  motion,  whence 
thr  uanif  M.  (from  Lat  mamu,  a  hand).  The  M.  is 
asuaJly  found  iu  herds,  which  combine  for  mutual 
protection  when  attacked,  placing  the  young  in  the 
centre.  When  one  is  struck  with  a  harpoon,  the 
others  try  t<>  tear  out  the  weapm.  The  females 
■hew  great  affection  for  their  young.  No  animal 
a  more  g» -title  and  inoffensive  than  the  manatee. 
It  has  I -eon  tamed  and  rendered  familiar  enough  to 
o  tne  for  f>«»d  when  called.  Vast  numbers  were 
formerly  found  in  places  where  it  is  now  com|>ara- 
tivelv  rare,  as  its  capture  is  easy,  and  its  flesh  — 
which  has  liern  variously  likened  to  beef  and  pork  — 
is  held  iu  considerable  esteem.  A  common  name 
£ur  the  M.  in  Sea-cow. — Another  species  is  found  on 
tlv-  coast  of  Florida,  and  a  third  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

MAXATIIKB,  a  family  of  CcfCMM,  including 
all  the  herbivorous  section  of  the  order.  Resides 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  mentioned  in  the 
article  Cetacea,  they  differ  from  the  ordinary 
Cetaeea  in  having  swimming  paws  rather  than 
pectoral  nus.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of 
the  stones  of  mermaids  may  have  originated  in  the 
femal<-*  of  some  of  the  M.  being  seen  with  the  head 
and  breasts  raised  out  of  the  water.  There  are 
three  genera  of  M-,  described  in  the 
articles  Diuo.vo,  Manatke,  and 
Stei.lkrink. 

MANCH,  or  MACXCH  (Fr. 
manrlw),&  frequent  charge  in  English 
heraldry,  meant  to  represent  a  sleeve 
w  ith  long  pendent  ends,  of  the  form 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  reigu  of 
Heury  L  Or,  a  mauch  gules,  has 
f«r  a  long  time  the  arms  of  the  Hastings 
family,  one  of  whom  was  steward  of  the  household 
to  Henry  L 

i'.VCHA,  or  LA  MANCH  A,  a  district  of 
in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Ileal  aud  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile. 
See  Castile. 

MAXCHE,  a  maritime  department  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  formed  from  the  tn<j«t  western 
district  of  the  old  nrovincc  of  Norniaudy,  derives 
its  name  from  La  Mam-he  (the  English  Channel), 
which  washes  its  coasts.  Greatest  length.  1)8 
miles;  average  breadth,  27  miles;  area,  1,420,289 
acres.  Pop.  (l8t>'J)  591,421.  Of  the  entire  area, 
W0.O47  acres  are  cultivated,  and  about  235,000 
acres  are  iu  meadow.  The  surface  of  the  de|»art- 
■kent  is  irregular;  hills  of  no  great  elevation 
traverse  it  from  north  to  south.  The  Vire,  the 
Douve,  and  the  Selune  are  the  chief  river*.  The 


climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  but  somewhat 
humid.  Flax,  hemp,  and  fruit  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Immense  quantities  of  apples  are 
grown,  from  which  44,000,000  gallons  of  cider  are 
made  annually.  Horses  of  the  true  Norman  breed 
are  reared  in  the  |>astures,  and  excellent  cattle  of 
large  size  are  bred  in  the  valleys.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  six  arrondissements  of  St  Lfl, 
Coutances,  Valognes,  Cherbourg,  Avranchca,  and 
Mortain.    Capital,  St  LA 

MANCHESTER  (Sax.  Mamcrttre),  a  city,  muni- 
cqal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Lancashire,  and 
the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the 
north-west  of  England,  stands  on  the  Irwell,  32 
miles  east-north  east  of  Liverpool,  ami  lSS  miles 
north-north-west  of  London  by  railway.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Irwell  is  the  borough  of  Salford, 
communicating  with  that  of  M.  by  means  of  a 
numlier  of  bridges,  and  considered  as  virtually  a 
jiortion  of  the  city. 

By  the  census  of  1861,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  M.  were  357,604,  and  the 
increase  from  1851  was  41,391.  In  the  adjoining 
borough  of  Salford,  the  ]>opulati"ii,  in  1801,  was 
102,414,  the  increase  from  1851  having  l>een  17,306. 
The  area  of  the  borough  of  M.  is  9  9  square  miles; 
of  Salford,  7U  square  miles.  B«>th  boroughs  were 
enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  M.  returning 
two  members,  and  Salford  one  member  to  par- 
liament M.  was  incorporated  iu  1838,  aud  Salford 
in  1844.    M.  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1 S47,  and 

I  received  the  title  of  city  in  1851.  Water  for  the 
supply  of  M.  is  collected  on  the  Lancashire  side 
of  Blackstone  Edge,  at  Woodhead,  and  conducted 
from  a  series  Of  reservoirs  through  iron-pipes, 
nearly  20  miles,  to  the  borough.  The  water-works, 
in  which  are  invested  about  £1. 430,0' HI,  and  the 
gas-works,  involving  about  jC45D,000,  belong  to  the 
corjMjration.  The  manorial  and  market  rights  were 
also  acquired  by  the  corporation  in  1S45  for  the 
sum  of  X2OO.000.  There  are  four  public  markets  in 
M.,  aud  two  in  Salford,  besides  the  cattle-market. 
Smithlield  Market  in  M.  is  more  than  four  acres 
in  exteut,  and  is  eutirely  covered  in.  The  market- 
bills  of  M.  alone  amount  to  £16,000  jier  annum. 
The  sale  of  gas  makes  a  profit  of  some  i.40,000 
|>er  annum,  which  is  devoted  to  improvements  in 
the  borough.  Iu  18-15 — 1846,  a  public  subscription 
founded  three  public  parks  of  about  thirty  acres 
each ;  and  M.  was  the  first  borough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Free  Libraries'  Act,  which  allows  an 
appropriation  of  a  penny  in  the  p-  and  on  the 
local  assessment  for  narks,  libraries,  and  museums ; 
and  here  was  established  the  first  free  lending 
library  iu  England.  Three  branch  lending  libraries 
and  a  museum  have  since  been  established  in  M, 
aud  one  reference  library  and  au  excellent  museum 
in  Salford ;  so  that,  including  the  old  college 
library  founded  by  Sir  Humphrey  Cheethara,  1602, 
the  people  have  the  free  use  of  upwards  of  100,000 
volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

The  two  Itnroughs  have  68  churches  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment.  The  cathedral,  formerly 
the  Old  Church,  built  1422,  is  a  very  fine  Gothic 
structure,  and  has  latterly  undergone  a  very  exten- 
sive process  of  restoration  iu  its  original  style. 
There  are  10  Roman  Catholic  ami  101  dissenting 
chajiels,  some  of  which,  especially  the  Catholic 
Cathedral  aud  Cavendish  Independent  Chapel,  are 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  modern  Gothic  archi- 

I  lecture.  There  are  2  Jewish  synagogues,  2  German 
churches,  and  1  Greek  church.  The  priucipal 
public  buildings  for  secular  purjioses  arc  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Royal  Exchange, 

!  the  Hoval  Institution,  all  in  the  Grecian  Btvle;  the 

|  Free  trade  Hall,  in  Composite ;  aud  the 
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Assize  Courts,  in  decorated  Gothic  The  assize 
courts  cost  nlxuit  £100,00i.>.  Many  of  the  ware- 
houses of  the  merchants  are  palatial  in  appearance, 
and  the  business  transacted  is  quite  in  accord  - 
ance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings.  The 
floor  of  the  Royal  Exchange  contains  about  1S00 
square  yards,  and  is  yet  too  small  for  the  nuiuWrs 
who  throng  it  on  market-days.  M.  has  four  private 
and  tive  joint- stock  banks,  besides  branches  of 
the  Rank  of  Englamt,  and  the  National  Provincial 
Bank.  The  assessment  of  timnici|ial  M.,  in  1862, 
was  £1,514,721,  and  of  Salford,  £360,000.  The  cele- 
brated  Bridgewater  Canal  connects  M.  with  Liver- 
pool, and  access  is  also  obtained  for  heavy  barges 
by  the  Irwell  and  Mersey,  and  by  railway  (the 
first  great  work  of  the  elder  Stephenson).  See 
Chat  Mojs.  The  London  and  North-western ; 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire ;  and  the  Manchester, 
Altriucham,  and  South  Junction  Railway  Com- 
Jtaniea  have  access  to  M.  by  their  own  lines; 
whilst  the  Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Midland,  and  the  North  Staffordshire  have  running 
powers  over  the  other  lines. 

The  chief  trade  is  spinning  and  manufacturing 
cotton,  but  there  are  also  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  mixed  goods,  of  small-wares,  of 
machinery  and  tools;  and  M.  is  also  a  depot  for 
all  kinds  nt  textile  fabrics,  and  do.-s  a  very  lar.ue 
export  trade.  In  I860,  M.  had  95  cotton  mills,  13 
silk  mills,  10  small-ware  mills,  37  dye-works.  48 
iron  foil u dries,  and  63  machinists'  workshops.  There 
are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  cotton  nulls  alxmt 
60,0(i0  jtersous,  who  e:uii  about  .OO.IHIO  per  week  in 
wages.  Thi  n-  arc  at  least  7000  skilled  inechauics 
constantly  ciurajed  in  the  production  of  steam- 
engines,  spiiitiiiiii-inulos,  looms,  aud  other  machinery, 
chiefly  for  the  production  of  the  various  textile 
fabrics,  whose  wages  average  about  28*.  each  jmt 
week,  and  who  need  some  1500  labourers  to  assist 
them. 

The  educational  endowments  of  M.  are  small  com- 
pared with  its  great  population.  There  is  a  hospital 
school  for  100  boys,  founded  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Cheetham,  and  incor|>orated  by  Charles  II.;  there 
is  also  a  free  grammar-school,  with  about  X'M)  pupils, 
founded  1510,  by  Hugh  Oldham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Chester.  There  is  a  school,  called  the  Jubilee 
School,  for  orphan  ^irls ;  and  there  are  also  school* 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  which  are 
all  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  In  1854, 
a  secular  school  for  350  boys  was  established,  in 
order  to  prove  that  children  of  all  the  various  sects 
could  be  advantageously  taught  together,  and  it 
has  since  been  kept  up  by  voluntary  subscription 
for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  are 
wholly  unable  to  pay.  In  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
in  1853,  the  number  of  day-scholars  in  M.  was 
shewn  to  be  27,000,  and  the  Suu  day -scholars  52,000, 
aud  in  evening  schools  and  literary  institutions 
from  4000  to  5oOD  pupils.  In  IS  16  John  Owens,  a 
Manchester  meri.-hant,  left  £100,000  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  to  found  a  college  for  secular  instruction  ; 
and  in  connection  with  that  institution,  there  are 
now  02  day  and  2*7  evening  students,  of  whom  17 
matriculated  in  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  in  IS63.  The  college  is  well  conducted,  and 
is  steadily  rising  in  |M>iudarity.  A  mechanics'  insti- 
tution was  commenced  in  1824,  and  is  still  carried 
on  successfully.  It  has  day  aud  evening  clas-nes,  a 
good  library,  and  reading-nsjm,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  secondary  education.  Similar 
institution*  on  a  smaller  scale  exist  in  Salford, 
and  in  the  out-towushijw  of  Longaight,  Rusholmc, 
Harpeuhey,  Cheetham  Hill,  and  Pendleton.  In  M. 
originated  the  agitation  for  free-trade  (see  Axti- 


coitN-iJtw  Lear uk).  M.  was  also  the  first  place  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  inland  bonding  for  articles 
chargeable  with  customs-duties,  aud  now  produces 
a  large  revenue  from  that  source. 

Camden,  who  died  in  1623,  says:  'Where  the 
Irk  runs  into  the  Irwell,  on  the  left-hand  bank, 
and  scarce  three  miles  from  the  Mersey,  stands 
that  ancient  town  called  in  Antoninus  (according  to 
different  copies),  Muncunium  and  Manutium.  Per- 
b.ijw,  as  an  inland  town,  it  has  the  best  trail e  of  any 
in  these  northern  parts.  The  fustian  manufacture, 
called  Manchester  oft  on  a,  still  continues  there ;  this, 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactures,  called 
Manche  titer  uxirta,  renders  not  only  the  town  itself, 
but  the  parish  about  it  rich,  populous,  and  indus- 
trious.' The  parish  of  M.  covers  a  large  area, 
reaching  to  Stockport,  Oldham,  and  Aahtou-uuder- 
Lyne,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c  was 
reckoned  to  have  20,000  communicants. 

M  A  N  C  H  EST  Kit,  a  city  of  New  Ham  j  .shire. 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  at  the  falls  of  Aruoskeag,  18 
miles  south  of  Concord,  59  miles  north  west  of 
Boston.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets, 
shaded  with  elms,  with  rive  public  squares.  The 
falls  of  54  feet  iu  a  mile  afford  water-power  to  ten 
manufacturing  companies,  with  factories  of  cotton, 
paj»er,  locomotives,  hardware,  tic  There  are  also 
extensive  print-works  and  starch-mills.  There  are 
fourteen  churches,  forty  public  schools,  seven  banks, 
two  daily  and  tive  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  in 
1838,50;  in  1860.20,107. 

MA  NCHINEEL  (Hippvmane  Afancindla),  a 
tropica!  American  tree  of  the  natural  order  Eupkor- 
//Mime,  celebrated  for  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  acrid  milky  juice  with  which  every  part  of 
it  abounds.  A  drop  of  this  juice,  which  is  of  a 
pure  white  colour,  burns  like  fire  if  it  falls  upon 
the  skin,  and  the  sore  which  it  produces  is  very 
dillicult  to  heaL  The  Indians  of  tropical  America 
use  it  for  |>oisouing  their  arrow*.  The  fruit  is 
iu  form,  colour,  and  scent  not  unlike  a  small  apple 
-  the  name  is  from  the  Spanish  tn/inciniila,  a  small 
apple  -  and  contains  a  nut  about  the  sue  of  a 
chestnut  The  fluid  which  the  fruit  contains  is 
milder  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  tree,  but 
its  acridity  is  so  great  as  immediately  to  repel 
any  who,  tempted  by  its  appearance  and  citron-like 
fragrance,  may  ignorantly  attempt  to  eat  it  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  serrate,  and  shining.  It 
is  said  that,  owing  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
jK>isonoiis  juice,  |<ersons  have  even  died  from  sleep- 
ing under  the  shade  of  the  M.  tree.  Much  seems 
to  dc]>end  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  there 
is  good  evidence  that  rain  or  dew  falling  from  the 
brauches  of  the  M.  does  produce  injurious  effects. 
The  fruit  of  M.,  dried  and  pulverised,  is  diuretic  ; 
the  seeds  are  excessively  so.  The  wood  is  of  tine 
quality,  and  well  suited  for  cabinet-making.  Whole 
forests  of  M.  at  one  time  existed  in  Martinique, 
which  have  lieen  burned  down.  It  grows  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Camrmria  laii/olia, 
another  West  Indian  tree,  of  the  natural  order 
Apocynacett,  is  called  Bastard  M.,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  M.  in  iu 


MAND.   See  Elects™*, 

MANDA'MUS  is  a  prerogative  writ  which  issues 
from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  some  cases 
a  similar  writ  issues  also  from  the  other  superior 
courts  of  law,  whereby  the  court  commands  some 
public  body,  or  inferior  court,  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  to  do  something  which  it  is  their  legal  duty 
to  do,  and  the  neglect  of  which  there  is  no  other 
way  of  redressing. 
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M  ANDAR  IK—MA  NPOLTNE. 


MANDARI'K, a  general  term  applied  to  Chinese 
officers  of  every  grade  by  foreigners.  It  ia  derived 
from  the  Portuguese  mntular,  to  command  ;  the 
Chinese  equivalent  is  Lnn.  There  are  nine  ranks, 
each  distinguished  by  a  different-coloured  ball  or 
buttou  placed  on  the  ajiex  of  the  can,  by  a  peculiar 
emblazonry  on  the  breast,  and  a  (bfferent  clasp  of 
the  girdle.  The  ltalls  are  ruby,  coral,  sapphire,  a 
blue  opaque  stone,  crystal,  opaque  white  shell, 
worked  gold,  plain  gold,  and  silver.  Theoretically, 
these  grades  are  indicative  of  relative  merit,  but 
as  office  ami  titles  are  sold  to  a  great  extent,  the 
competitive  examinations,  which  are  the  only  legiti- 
mate road  to  distinction,  have  lost  much  of  their 
value.  A  mandarin  is  not  allowed  to  hold  office  in 
his  native  province,  the  intention  being  to  preveut 
intrigue,  and  to  draw  to  Pekin  the  ambition  and 
talent  of  the  country,  where  temporary  employ- 
ment is  given  in  subordinate  offices,  prior  to 
appointment*  to  the  provinces.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  marry  in  the  jurisdiction  under  his  cnutrol, 
nor  own  laud  in  it,  nor  have  a  near  relative 
holding  office  under  him  ;  and  he  i*  Bt-ldom  con- 
tinued in  office  in  the  station  or  province  for 
more  than  three  years— a  system  of  espionage  which 
serves  further  to  strengthen  the  imperial  govern- 
ment It  is  incurubcut  on  every  provincial  officer 
to  report  on  the  character  and  qualifications  of  all 
umler  him,  which  he  periodically  transmit*  to  the 
Board  of  Civil  Office  ;  the  points  of  character  are 
arranged  under  six  different  heads,  viz.,  those  who 
are  not  diligent,  the  inefficient,  the  superficial,  the 
mtulented,  au]>enuinuated,  ami  diseased.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  given  in  this  report,  officers  are 
elevated  or  degraded  so  many  stejje  in  the  scale  of 
merit,  like  boys  in  a  class.  They  are  required  also 
to  accuse  themselves  when  remiss  or  guilty  of  crime, 
and  to  request  putiishmeut 

MA'NDATE  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs 
another  to  manage  something  gratuitously  for  him. 
The  one  is  called  a  mandant,  and  the  other  a  man- 
datory ;  the  term  beiti*  derived  from  the  Koman 
law  of  mandatum.  In  Euglaud,  in  consequence  of 
the  doctrine,  that  a  simple  contract  cannot  be 
enforced  unless  there  is  some  consideration  for  it, 
or  a  quid  pro  quo,  it  is  held  that  if  the  mandatory 
undertakes  to  do  the  work,  but  omits  to  do  so,  no 
action  will  lie  against  him,  though  it  ia  otherwise  if 
he  once  enter  upon  the  work,  in  which  case  he  is 
found  for  the  consequences  of  anything  injurious  or 
negligent.  If  the  duty  or  work  is  undertaken,  the 
mandatory  is  bound  to  use  reasonable  skill  aud 
diligence.  In  Scotland,  where  a  consideration  is 
not  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract  by  word  of 
mouth  or  writing,  the  mandatory  is  liable  to  an 
action  if  he  has  contracted  or  agreed  to  act  In 
Scotlaud.  the  word  mandatory  is  used  to  denote  a 
person  who,  in  a  litigation  by  a  foreigner  or  jicrson 
residing  out  of  Scotland,  undertakes  to  give  security 
for  costs,  in  the  event  of  the  mandant  losing  the 
suit,  otherwise  the  suit  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  in 
Scotland. 

MA'KDAVI,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  princij»ality 
of  Cutch,  Hindustan,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  in  lat  22  BY  K.,  long.  69*  26'  E.  Though 
th  ire  is  no  regular  landing-place,  boats  of  any  size 
can  land  at  the  sandy  beach,  and  large  vessels  find 
secure  anchorage  in  the  offing  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  shore.  Its  wells  are  numerous,  and 
fall  of  water.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from 
fiO,0UO  to  90,000. 

MANDEVILLE,  Sir  John,  an  old  English 
traveller,  born  at  St  Albans  about  the  year  1300. 
Prompted  by  curiosity  or  love  of  adventure,  he  left 
his  native  country  about  1327,  visited  the  Holy 


Land,  served  under  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the 
Great  Khan  of  Cathay  (China)  ;  and  after  33  years' 
wandering  through  Europe,  Asia, and  Africa,  returned 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  Latin,  French,  and  English.  He  died  at  Liege, 
17th  Kovember  1372.  M.'s  work  is  not  of  gnat 
value  for  historic  ueugraphy,  as  he  not  merely  states 
what  came  under  nis  own  observation,  but  what  ho 
heard  ;  and  he  was  credulous  enough  to  admit  what 
are  now  regarded  as  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous 
fables ;  but  to  do  him  justice,  he  (like  Herodotus) 
customarily  prefaces  these  by  the  phrases,  'thei 
seyue,  or  men  seyn,  but  I  have  not  aene  it.'  Besides, 
several  of  his  statements,  once  regarded  as  improb- 
able, have  since  been  verified.  The  common  notion 
of  his  Wing  pre-eminently  a  'lying'  traveller,  is 
therefore  in  all  likelihood  not  well  founded.  Inland 
the  antiquary  even  says  that  he  had  the  reputation 
of  Iteing  a  very  conscientious  man.  His  book  is 
written  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  was  long 
exceedingly  popular,  and  was  translated  into  many 
languages.  A  MS.  of  M.'s  travels,  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  author,  exist*  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 
The  first  edition  printed  in  England  is  that  by 
Wynkin  de  Worde  (Westminster,  1490) ;  the  last, 
with  Introduction,  Ac,  by  J.  O.  HalliwcU,  was 
published  in  London  in  1839. 

MAKDIBULATA,  MANDI'BULATED  or 
MASTICATING  INSECTS,  a  great  group  or 
division  of  Insects  (q.  v.),  having  the  moutn  of 
the  structure  descrilied  in  the  article  Cul'vptera, 
and  containing  the  orders  Culeoptera,  Orthoptera, 
I  Neuruptera,  and  fjymcnoptera.  The  hautUUaU 
mouth  -  formed  for  suction— is  regarded  as  a  modi- 
fication, iu  all  its  separate  parts,  of  tho  maudibulate 
mouth. 

MANDI'NGOES  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moat  south- westerly  territories 
belonging  to  the  ureat  west  African  race  of  the 
Wangarawa  (sing.  Wangara),  and  inhabiting  a  dis- 
trict extending  in  lat  from  8  to  12*  N.,  and  between 
the  west  coasts  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Senegal 
and  Niger.  The  name,  however,  as  generally  used, 
is  applied  to  the  wholo  nation  of  the  Wangarawa, 
comprising  a  population  estimated  by  Dr  Barth  at 
from  6,000.000  to  8,000,000.  The  original  seat  of  the 
M.  is  said  to  be  Manding,  a  small  mountain  country 
on  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Senegal,  whence, 
partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  emigration,  they 
have  spread  themselves  over  a  most  extensive  tract 
of  country,  and  now  consist  of  a  variety  of  tribes. 
The  M.  are  black  in  colour,  tall  ami  well  shaped, 
with  regular  features,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  a 
fine  race,  caj»able  of  a  high  degree  of  civilisation 
and  organisation,  great  travellers,  fond  of 
ami  remarkable  tor  their  industry  and 
Of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  were  the  first 
who  embraced  Islam  ism.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  are  now  Moslems,  and  are  zealous  propagators 
of  their  religion. 

MA'NDOLINE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
Into  sjtecios.  The  body  of  the  mandoline  is  shaped 
like  a  shell,  formed  of  a  number  of  narrow  pieces 
of  different  kinds  of  wood,  bent  into  the  ahape, 
and  glued  together.  On  the  open  portion  of  the 
body  is  fixed  the  Bounding- l»oard,  with  a  finger- 
board and  neck  like  a  guitar.  The  Neapolitan 
mandoline,  which  is  the  most  perfect,  has  four 
double  strings,  which  are  tuned,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  G,  D,  A,  E.  Hie  Milanese  mandoline  has 
five  double  strings,  tuned  G,  C,  A,  D,  E  The  sound 
of  the  mandoline  is  produced  by  a  plectrum  in  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  produces  the  notes 
on  the  finger-board.  The  mandoline  ia  chiefly  used 
for  accompaniment ;  in  the  beauty  and  quality  of 
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MANDRAKE- MASETHO. 


its  sound,  it  is  different  from  all  other  stringed 
instruments. 

MANDRAKE  {Mandragora),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Solanarnt,  nearly  allied  to 
Belladonna  (q.  v.).  Two  sjiecies  are  descriUsl  by 
■Onus  botanists,  the  Al'Ti'MNAi.  M.  \M.  a>itum>uih*), 
which  I  v.  •  i «  in  autumn,  and  has  lanceolate  leaves 
and  ovate  lurries  ;  au<l  the  Vernal.  M.  (M.  >Tnnlu), 
which  flowers  in  sunn;;,  and  has  obloug-ovate  leaves 
aud  glob.se  1  terries.  Both  are  natives  of  the  South 
of  Kuro| n:  and  of  the  east,  and  are  united  hy  many 
into  one  specie*  (J/.  offu:innruui).  The  root  is  larue 
and  can nt  like,  and  from  it  the  leaver  spring  with 


Mandrake  {Mandraffnra  officinarum). 

no  apparent  stem,  and  among  them  the  stalked 
whitish  flowers.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  5-cleft, 
there  are  five  stamens,  and  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled 
berry,  alxiut  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  very  fetid  narcotic  smell  ;  but  the  fresh 
berries,  when  cut  or  braised,  have  a  pleasant  odour 
like  that  of  wine  or  apples,  and  two  or  three  may  »H> 
eaten  without  inconvenience.  All  parts  of  the  plant, 
however,  have  poisonous  projierties  like  those  of 
belladonna,  but  more  narcotic,  for  which  reason  a 
dose  of  the  root  was  formerly  sometimes  given  to 
]Nitieiits  aUiut  to  endure  surgical  o|icratiomi.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  narcotic  and 
stupi!  v  pro|»erties  of  M.,  and  it  was  a  common 
saymir,  ol  a  sleepy  or  indolent  man,  that  he  had  mini 
mandrake.  The  root  often  divides  into  two,  and 
presents  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  tigUM  j 
anil  human  figures  were  formerly  often  cut  out  of 
it,  to  which  many  magical  virtues  were  ascribed. 
Sometimes  the  roots  of  the  bryony  wen-  employed 
instead  of  those  of  the  M.,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  M.  root.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  aphrodisiac 
virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  the  M.,  which  was 
therefore  Mipixiscd  to  cure  barrenness.  See  Gen. 
xxx.  14 —  16.  The  same  reputation  has  In-en  attached 
in  America  to  the  Ijerries  of  the  nearly  allied  genera, 
Himeranthus  aud  Jaltoromi.  Many  fables  connected 
with  the  M.  are  recorded  by  ancient  and  medieval 


MANDRIL.    Sec  Babook. 

MANDU'RIA  (formerly  Cartel- yuora),  a  town 
in  the  Neajiolitan  province  of  Tm-a  dl  Olranto,  20 
miles  east  of  Taranto.  Pop.  76oO.  It  has  two 
celebrated  wells,  one  of  which  has  been  minutely 
descrilied  by  IMiny,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
unalterable  level  of  its  waters.  Near  to  it  stood  the 
ancient  town  of  Manduria,  of  which  some  imiwrtaut 
relics  are  still  extant 


MANES.    See  La  rem. 

MANKTHO,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  historian, 
native  of  Seliennytus,  and  of  the  saceiilut.il  onler, 
flourished  in  the  "reign  of  Ptolemy.    According  to 
some,  he  was  priest  of   Diosjiolis  or  Heliojwdis ; 
others  contend  that  he  was  high-priest  of  Alexandria. 
His  name  has  been  interpreted  '  beloved  of  Tlmth  ;' 
in  the  *on<j  of  I,-igos  and  Ptolemy  I'hilaih-lphns, 
Mai  fit  tet,  or  Ma  Xrt,  'beloved  of  Neith  ;  but 
both  interpretations  are  doubtful.    Scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  of  the  history  of  M.  himself,  and  he 
is  more  renowned  for  his  Kgyptian  history  than  on 
any  other  account.    On  the  occasion  of  iVdetny  I. 
dreaming  of  the  god  SerapU  at  Sinojie,  M.  was 
consulted  by   the   monarch,   and   in  conjunction 
with  Timotheus  of  Athens,  the  interpreter  of  the 
Kleiisiniau  mysteries,  declares!  the  statue  of  Serapia, 
brought  by  orders  of  the  king  from  Sino]>e.  to  be 
that  of  the  god  Scrapis  or  Pluto,  and  the  «od  had  a 
temple  and  his  worship  inaugurated  at  Alexandria. 
The  fame  of  M.  was  much  increased  by  his  writing 
in  the  Greek  language,  and  bo  lieing  enabled  to 
Communicate  from  Egyptian  sourci-s  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  native  country  than 
his  Greek  predi-ccssors.  Of  this  history,  only  extracts 
given  by  Josephus  in  his  work  against  Apion,  and  an 
epitome  by  Kuschius  and  other  ecclesiastical  write  rs, 
remain.     It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  a 
compendious  annalistic  style  of  narrative,  resembling 
the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus.    The  work  of  M. 
was  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  beginning 
with  the  mythic  reigns  of  god*  and  kiti^s.  and  end- 
ing with  the  11th  dynasty  of  mortals;  the  second 
In stk  continued  the  history  from  the  pith  to  the 
lOtfa  dynasty ;  and  the  third  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  dynasty,  when  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  Alexander  the  Great "  The  reigns  of  the  gods  are 
given  as  amounting  to  24,J)O0  years,  and  the  epoch 
of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  commenced 
XVW)  years  before  Alexander  (332  B.C.).    The  diffi- 
culties attending  the  reconciliation  of  this  chron- 
ology with  the  synchronistic  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  other  nations,  have  given  rise  to  numer- 
ous s|N-culations  and  chronological  systems  since  the 
revival  of  learning.',  by  Scaliger,  Frervt,  Mars  ham, 
Usher,  Bunsen,  Bockli,  LsptlU,  Poole,  and  others. 
The  confusion  in  which  the  lists  ot  king*  have 
been  transmitted,  the  ciphers  of  the  lengths  of  each 
reign  not  agreeing  with  the  summations  ot  the  dura- 
tions of  the  dynasties,  and  these,  alalia,  differing 
from  the  total  jieriod  assigned  to  the  existence  ot 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  has  given  rise  tn  two  or 
three  schools  of  chronology.     The  SO- railed  long 
chronology,   which   sup|M>ses,  with   tkaliger  aud 
Boekh,  that  the  .'10  dynasties  followed  consecutively 
one  after  the  other,  has  elevated  the  epoch  of  Menes 
to  o702  n.c.    The  short  chronology,  or  that  which 
endeavours  to  square  the  dates  of  M.  with  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  or  4004  B.C.  for  the  year  of  the 
world,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  that  several  of  the 
dynasties  were  contemporary,  ami  that  some  inter- 
vals, such  as  that  of  the  rule  of  the  Shepherd-kings, 
have  been  either  exaggerated   or  misunderstood 
The  accession  of  newer  and  better  information  from 
the  original  sources  of  Kgyptian  monuments,  papyri, 
and  other  documents,  has  considerably  enhanced 
the  geueral  value  of  the  history  of  M.,  wlm-h,  prior 
to  their  discovery,  had  fallen  into  discredit  But 
the  restoration  of  the  history  of  M..  notwithstanding 
all  these  resources,  and  the  positive  epoch  of  the 
monarchy,  are  still  to  be  sought,  although  certain 
dynasties,  in  the  2d  and  3d  books  of  his  work,  can 
In-  reconciled  with  monumental  evidence.  Besides 
the  true  work  of  M.  above  cited,  which  he  appears 
to  have  written  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  or  II., 
another  work,  called  iktthis,  or  the  '  Dogs  tar,'  in 
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allusion  to  the  cycle  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  tliat 
star  of  1461  years,  and  dedicated  to  SebaHt<»  or 
Augustus,  the  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  anil  not 
found  in  use  before  that  |»eriod,  has  been  handed 
d-wn.  This  work  seem*  to  have  l>een  added  by 
the  epitomiaers  ;  and  another  work,  called  the  Old 
CkrouicU,  in  which  the  history  was  arranged  accord- 
ins;  to  cycle*,  was  compiled  by  them.  Besides  the 
history,  M.  wrote  TAn  Pfti/*ii6n  Epitome  ( Epitome 
of  Physics),  treating  on  the  origin  of  gods  and  the 
wnrld,  and  the  laws  of  morality  ;  ami  another  work 
on  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  Lyphi,  a  kind  of 
frankincense  or  aromatic  food.  The  astronomical 
w»rk  called  Apoltletmata  is  a  spurious  production 

of  the  f>th  C,  A.  D. 

Suidas,  nxr  Manetho ;  Josephus,  Contr.  Apion,  L 
3,  9 ;  Bunsen,  JZijipttn*  Sullr,  B«L  ii.  ;  Fruin, 
jsWA-m.  Rfliq.  (8vo,  Leyd.  1847) ;  B<>ckh,  Mnwlho 
(8\v>,  IkrL  1845). 

MANFRED,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  rare 
example  of  heroic  fortitude  and  disinterestedness, 
m  a  natural  sou  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  by 
Blaoca,  the  daughter  of  Count  Bonifaciu*  Lw.ia,  and 
was  lx»rn  about  1231.  On  his  father's  death  in  1250, 
he  received  the  principality  of  Tarvntuni,  and  in  the 
absence  of  his  half-brother,  Konrad  IV.,  acted  as 
regent  in  Italy.  Notwithstanding  Konrad's  dislike  to 
him.  M..  with  unexampled  fidelity,  bravely  defended 
his  sovereign's  interests  against  the  machinations 
of  Pope  Iuiiooent  IV.  ;  and  after  Konrad's  death, 
which  the  po|>e  accused  him  of  having  caused,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  regent  of  Apulia,  in  name 
of  his  nephew  Konradio  (q.  v.).  The  jmjie,  how- 
ever, renewvd  bis  pretensions  to  Apulia,  nnd  com- 
pelled M.  to  flee  fur  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  by 
whuse  aid  he  defeated  the  papal  troojw  at  Foggia,  on 
SI  December  1254,  and  again  obtained  possession  of 
Apulia,  to  which  ho  soon  afterwards  added  Calabria. 
The  new  p<.pe,  Alexander  IV.,  caused  a  crusade  to 
be  preached  against  him  ;  but  M.  steadily  pursuing 
his  victorious  career,  became,  in  I '257,  master  of  the 
wbol<;  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  On  the 
runvtir  of  Konradin'a  death,  he  was  crowned  king 
at  Palermo,  1 1th  August  1258,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  excommunicated  by  the  jiojie  along 
with  his  adherents,  among  whom  were  the  first 
prelates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  M.  invaded  the  papal 
antiunion*.  Lvied  1  icavy  contributions  from  them, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany. 
His  power  now  seemed  secure,  and  his  government 
was  at  once  mild  and  vigorous  ;  he  founded  many 
schools,  built  towns  and  harbours,  and  lal>oured  in 
many  ways  for  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom. 
But  this  tranquillity  was  not  of  long  duration.  Pope 
I'rlwn  IV.  renewed  the  excommunication  ajainst 
him  and  his  friends,  and  Iwstowed  his  dominions  as 
a  papal  fief  on  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France.  M.,  though  at  first  successful 
in  the  war  which  ensued,  was  at  last  treacherously 
defeated,  and  slain  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Benevento, 
26th  February  1266.  His  widow  and  children 
wert  savagely  treated  by  the  French,  the  daughter 
being  confined  for  18,  and  the  sons  for  31  years. 
His  Uly  was  found  some  days  after,  and  interred 
as  that  of  an  excommunicated  person  ;  but  the 
people,  and  even  the  French  soldiers,  heaj>ed  up 
■tones  for  a  monument,  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Rock  of  Roses. 

MANFREDO'NIA,  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan 

Frovince  of  Capitanata,  26  miles  north-east  of 
oggia,  founded  l>y  Manfred  (q.  v.),  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sipontum  : 
pop.  7472.  It  is  strongly  walled,  and  an  inlawing 
castle  protects  its  port.  In  the  vicinity  of  M.  are 
remarkable  aalt  lakea—  the  Pontanu  6'uUu  aud  the 


L<ufo  di  Salpi—  the  beds  of  which,  during  the 
summer  heata,  are  thickly  incruBted  with  suit, 

M  A  N  FREDO  N I  A,  Gvtr  op  {Si»u*  I'  ri<ts),  an 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  which  washes  the  Nt  aiHilitan 
provinces  of  Bari  and  Capitanata,  15  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth. 

MANGALO'RE,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  lat.  12  52'  N. 
In  former  times,  the  harbour  was  good,  and  the 
town  prosperous,  but  within  the  present  century,  it 
has  become  to  a  great  extent  silted  up.  Population, 
including  seven  villages  in  the  vicinity,  about  20,000. 
The  cantonment  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is 
healthy,  I*  iug  eb  vated,  well  draiued,  and  ojien  to 
the  breezes  from  the  sea. 

MA'N<JANESK  (symb.  Mn,  equiv.  27-6,  specific 
gravity  8 1  is  ono  of  the  heavy  metals  of  which 
iron  may  be  taken  as  the  representative.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  white  colour,  presents  a  metallic  brilliancy, 
is  caftalde  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  glass  ami  steel,  is  non-magnetic,  and  is  only 
fused  at  a  white  heat.  As  it  oxidises  rapidly  on 
expire  to  the  atmosphere,  it  should  be  preserved 
under  naphtha. 

It  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  association  with 
iron  in  meteoric  stones ;  with  this  exception,  it  is 
not  found  native.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  its  seaquioxide  'by  carbou  at  an 
extreme  heat. 

Manganese  forms  no  less  than  six  different  oxides 
-  viz.,  protoxide  (MnO),  sesquioxide  (MtijO,),  the 
ml  oxide  (Mn„0,k  the  binoxide  or  peroxide  (MnO,), 
manganic  acid  (MnO,),  and  j>erttianganic  acid 
(Mii-Oj),  The  proOtxtde  occurs  as  an  olive-green 
powder,  and  is  obtained  by  igniting  carbonate  of 
manganese  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Its  salts  are 
colourless,  or  of  a  pale  n*e  colour,  aud  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  form  double  salts  with  the  salts 
of  ammonia.  The  carlwnate  forms  the  mineral 
known  as  manganese  spar.  The  sulphate  is  obtained 
by  beating  the  peroxide  with  sulphuric  acid  till 
there  is  faint  ignition,  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  and  crystallising.  It  is  employed  largely 
in  calico-printing.  The  silicate  occurs  in  various 
minerals. 

The  gejrjuioarui'  is  found  crystallised  in  an  anhy- 
drous form  in  brnunUr,  and  hydrated  in  man-finite. 
It  is  obtained  artificially  as  a  black  powder  by 
exposing  the  jieroxide  to  a  prolonged  heat.  When 
ignited,  it  lows  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red 
oxide.  Its  salts  are  isooiorphous  with  those  of 
alumina  aud  sesquioxide  of  iron.  See  Isomorphism. 
It  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  glass,  and  gives  the 
amethyst  its  characteristic  tint.  Its  sulphate  is  a 
powerful  oxifbsing  agent. 

The  rrd  oxid*  corresponds  to  the  black  oxide  of 
iron.  It  occurs  native  in  hauxmannite,  and  may  be 
obtained  artificially  by  igniting  the  sesquioxide  or 
peroxide  in  the  o|*>n  air.  It  is  a  compound  of  the 
two  preceding  oxides. 

The  hinarultt,  or  peroxide,  is  the  black  manganese 
of  commerce,  and  the  pyrnl utile  of  mineralogists, 
and  is  hy  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  manganese 
ores.  It  occurs  in  a  hydrated  form  in  i\irricilf  and 
wad.  Its  commercial  value  depends  u)m>ii  the  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  which  a  given  weight  of  it  will 
liberate  when  it  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  l>eing  pni|tortioual  to  the 
excess  of  oxygen  which  this  oxide  contains  over 
that  contained  in  the  same  weight  of  protoxide. 
The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equation 

B  noi,  JUng.      Bj*.  Arid.       Cfclor.  at  «Un*.        Wimt.  OiIotIm. 

MgO,   +  2HC1    =    MgCl    4-   2H0  +  Cl 

When  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  causes  au  evolution  of  chlorine,  the  other 
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of  soda  and  aul- 
as shewn  in  the 


resulting  products  being  snlphate 
phate  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
equation— 

NaCl  +  MnO,  -»-  2S0,  ■=  NaO.SO,  +  MnO,SOs  *  CI 
When  mixed  with  acids,  it  is  a  valuable  oxidising 
Agent  It  is  much  used  for  the  preparation  of 
Oxygen  (q.  v.),  either  by  simply  heating  it  when  it 
yields  12  per  cent  of  gas.  or  by  heating  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  it  yields  18  per  cent  Besides 
its  many  uses  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  employed  iu 
the  manufacturing  of  glass,  porcelain,  Ac, 

Man.jank  acid  is  not  known  in  a  free  state. 
Manganate  of  potash  is  formed  by  fusing  together 
hvdratcd  potash  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  The 
black  mass  which  results  from  this  operation  is 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  a  green 
colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  manganate. 
From  this  water  the  salt  is  obtained  in  ruruo  in 
beautiful  green  crystals.  On  allowing  the  solution 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  becomes  blue, 
violet,  purple,  and  finally  red,  by  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  manganate  into  the  permanganate  of 
potash  ;  and  on  account  of  these  changes  of  colour, 
the  black  mass  has  received  the  name  of  mineral 
ciiamelron. 

Prrmantjanic  arid  is  only  known  in  solution  or 
in  a  stat*  of  combination.  Its  solution  is  of  a 
splendid  red  colour,  but  appears  of  a  dark  violet 
tint  when  seen  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  obtained 
by  treating  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  baryta 
with  sulphuric  acid,  when  sulphate  of  baryta  falls, 
and  the  |KTmanganie  aciil  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Permanganate  of  potash,  which  crystallises 
in  reddish  purple  prisms,  is  the  most  imjHjrtant  of 
its  salts.  It  is  largely  employed  in  analytical 
chemistry,  and  is  the  basis  of  Coudy's  Disinfectant 
Fluid. 

Manganese  is  a  constituent  of  many  mineral 
waterx,  and  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  ash  of 
most  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  almost 
always  associated  with  iron. 

Various  preparations  of  manganese  have  been 
employed  in  medicine.  The  sulphate  of  the  pro- 
toxide iu  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms  produces 
purgative  effects,  and  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
excretion  of  bile ;  and  in  small  doses,  both  this  salt 
and  the  carl m mate  have  liccn  giveu  with  the  inten- 
tion of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood  in 
cases  of  atucmia.  Manganic  acid  and  |>crmanganatc 
of  potash  are  of  great  use  when  applied  in  lotions 
(as  in  Condy's  Fluid  diluted)  to  foul  and  fetid 
ulcers.  In  connection  with  the  medicinal  appli- 
cations of  manganese,  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that 
manganic  acid  is  the  agent  employed  in  l>r  Angus 
Smith's  celebrated  t-st  for  the  impurity  of  the  air. 

MANGK.  in  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle,  and  scab  in 
sheep,  are  diseases  very  similar  to  itch  in  the  human 
■abject,  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  minute  mites 
or  acari.  which  burrow  in  the  skin,  especially  if 
it  be  dirty  or  scurfy,  cause  much  irritation,  heat 
and  itching,  and  the  eruption  of  minute  pimples, 
with  dryness,  seurtiness,  baldness,  and  bleaching 
of  the  skin.  The  treatment  consists  in  destroying 
the  iioiri,  and  insuring  the  cleanliness  and  health 
of  the  skin,  Uith  of  which  objects  are  effected 
by  trashing  the  parts  thoroughly  every  second 
day  with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  dressing  daily 
with  sulphur  or  mild  mercurial  ointments,  or 
with  a  solution  containing  four  grains  either  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Castor-oil  seed*,  bruised  and  steeped  for  twelve 
hours  in  butter-milk,  an-  very  successfully  used  by 
the  native  Indian  farriers.  Where  the  heat  and 
itching  are  great,  as  is  often  the  case  in  dogs,  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  used  to 
the  usual  dressing,  or  applied  .-'  ng  with  a  little 


glycerine.  Where  the  general  health  is  indifferent, 
as  in  chronic  cases,  the  patient  should  be  liberal ly 
fed,  kcitt  clean  and  comfortable,  have  an  occa- 
sional alterative  dose  of  any  simple  saline  medicine, 
such  as  nitre  or  common  salt  and  a  course  of 
such  tonics  as  iron  or  arsenic.  Cleanliness  and 
occasional  washing  and  brushing  maintain  the  skin 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  thus  prevent  its  becoming  a 
suitable  nidus  for  the  ararL 

MA'NGO  (Manyi/vm),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Anaomiutcem,  having  flowers  with 
four  or  five  petals,  five  stamens,  of  which  the  greater 
part  are  generally  sterile,  one  ovary  seated  on  a  fleshy 
disk,  the  fruit  a  fleshy  drupe.— The  Common  M.  (M. 
Imlica)  is  a  native  of  India.  It  is  a  spreading  tree 
of  rapid  growth ;  30  -40  feet  iu  height  the  stem 

only  rising  8— 10  feet  before  it  divides  into  branches  ; 

iL/f.i:          ...    i  i_  t      •   .  .it  A. 


the  foliage  eo 


as  to  be  im|<enetrable  to  the 


Mango  (Manrnfrra  Tndica). 


burning  rays  of  the  sun.  affording  a  most  grate- 
ful shade  ;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  alternate, 
stalked,  smooth,  shining,  leathery,  and  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  sweet  resinous  smelL 
The  flowers  are  small,  reddish  white  or  yellowish,  in 
large  erect  terminal  panicles  ;  the  fruit  is  kidney- 
shafted,  smooth,  varying  considerably  in  size  and 
colour,  and  containing  a  large  flattened  stone,  which 
is  covered  on  the  outside  with  fibrous  filaments, 
longest  and  most  abundant  in  the  inferior  varieties, 
some  of  which  consist  chiefly  of  fibre  and  juice, 
whilst  the  finer  ones  have  a  comparatively  solid 
pulp.  The  fruit  of  gome  of  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion is  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  The  M.  is  much 
prized  for  the  dessert ;  it  is  luscious  and  sweet,  with 
slight  acidity.  It  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  in 
17W,  ami  is  now  very  generally  cultivated  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries.  The  unri|>e  fruit  is  made 
into  tarts  and  pick  lea.  M.  kernels  are  nutritious, 
and  have  been  cooked  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  tree  is  raised  from  seeds ;  the  finer  varieties  are 
propagated  bv  layering  and  inarching,  and  trees 
obtained  in  this  way  often  ls-ar  much  fruit  with- 
out attaining  a  large  size.— Then'  are  several  other 
species  of  M,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  east, 
but  the  fruits  of  all  of  them  are  very  inferior. 

MANGO  FISH  [Polynemtu  varmiuru*),  a  fish 
which  inhabits  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  ascends  the 
Ganges  and  other  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  delicious  fishes  of 
India,  but  is  particularly  esteemed  wiien  sulfc-d  and 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  when  it  Wn  the 
name  of  Ihtrtah.  The  name  M.  is  given  to  this  fish 
from  its  beautiful  yellow  colour,  resembling  that  of  a 
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ripe  mango.  Another  Indian  name  is  Tupter.  It  is  of 
a  perch-like  form,  and  belongs  to  a  genus  formerly 
referred  to  the  Perch  family  [PrrctuUt),  hut  now  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family  (Poli/nrmidn),  having  the 
ventral  tins  behind  the  pectorals,  although  partially 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
lower  rays  of  the  pectorals  extended  into  threads, 
which  in  the  mango  fishes  are  twice  the  length  of 
the  body.  The  M.  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length.  The  genus  Poh/nrmus  con- 
tains a  number  of  species  of  tropica]  fishes,  the  air- 
bladders  of  some  of  which  arc  of  importance  as 
isinglass ;  those  of  P.  Iwlicua,  a  fish  sometimes  20 
lbs.  weight,  and  other  sj*ecies,  forming  a  consider- 
able article  of  exjiort  from  Singapore,  under  the 
name  of  FitJi-maws. 

MA'NGOLiD-WURZEL  (Ger.  beetroot),  or 
MANGOLD  (Ger.  beet),  a  name  in  general  use  in 
Britain  ami  America,  to  designate  the  varieties  of 
the  Common  Beet  (q.  v.)  cultivated  in  fiehla  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  By  mistake,  the  name  was  at  first 
written  Mangel-  H'urztl,  and  this  erroneons  form  iR 
still  sometimes  used.  The  field-beets  differ  from 
the  garden-beets  chiefly  in  being  larger  in  all  their 
parts,  and  coarser.  They  have  large  roots,  which  in 
some  of  the  varieties  are  rod,  in  some  greenish  or 
whitish,  in  some  carrot- shajied,  and  in  some  nearly 
globular.  The  cultivation  of  M.  as  a  field-crop  was 
lntm  luoed  into  England  in  178f>,  but  it  is  only  of 
late  thut  it  him  much  extended  At  first,  so  little 
was  its  value  known,  that  the  leaves  alone  were 
used  a3  food  for  cattle.  Its  importance,  however, 
wa*  soon  appreciated,  aud  it  rapidly  gained  favour. 
It  u  much  more  patient  of  a  high  temperature  than 
the  turnip,  liable  to  fewer  diseases,  and  vastly  more 
productive  un<lcr  liberal  treatment.  Iu  the  island 
of  Jersey,  and  in  highly  in.iuurcd  grounds  in  the 
vic:nity  of  London,  as  much  as  from  "0  to  80  tons 
U»  the  acre  have  been  raised.  Throughout  the  south 
of  England,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  as 
ea-ty  to  grow  30  tons  of  M.  to  the  acre  as  20  tons  of 
Swedish  turnips.  The  lower  tetniierature  of  Scot- 
land, however,  does  not  admit  of  the  crop  being 
raised  to  the  same  advantage.  The  yield  is  much 
smauVr  than  in  the  south,  and  the  plants  are  more 
liable  to  run  to  flower.  This  seems  to  be  owing 
to  the  cold  contracting  the  vessels,  and  in  some 
measure  acting;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  diminished 
iit[iply  of  f<Kwl  in  favouring  the  formation  of  seed. 
The  increased  precarionsness  of  the  turnip-crop  of 
late  years,  however,  has  induced  many  to  make 
trial  of  the  cultivation  of  M.,  and  with  consider- 
able success.  The  mode  of  culture  dors  not  vary 
materially  from  that  followed  in  Scotland  in 
rawing  turnivis.  The  land  in  which  the  crop  is  to 
be  planted  receives  a  deep  furrow  in  autumn ; 
and  it  it  is  quite  free  from  ]H>rennial  weeds,  it  is 
often  previously  well  manured.  Drills  or  ridges, 
from  20  to  30  inches  wide,  are  formed  in  spring 
by  the  double- moulded  plough  *,  and  if  manure  has 
not  been  applied  in  autumn,  from  20  to  30  loads 
are  s|«vad  aloug  the  furrows.  In  addition,  from  3 
to  4  cwts.  of  guano,  and  4  cwts.  of  ammonia  salt,  are 
■own  t>roadcast  over  the  drills ;  indeed,  this  crop  can 
rarely  W  over-manured.  The  manures  are  then 
covered  by  the  plough,  and  the  ridges  are  afterwards 
run  over  with  a  light  roller,  to  smooth  them  down. 
Two  or  three  seeds  are  then  dibbled  in  on  the  toj»  of 
the  ridges,  from  1  foot  to  l|  foot  ajiart.  It  requires 
about  7  U*.  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  and  as  the  grains 
are  enclosed  in  a  hard  and  rough  coat,  they  may  be 
moistened  in  water  for  two  days  previous  to  their 
being  planted,  for  the  purjwse  of  promoting  a  quick 
and  regular  braird.  I"he  long  red,  the  round  red, 
and  the  round  green-topped  yellow,  are  all  favourite 
in  England.    As  soon  as  the  plants  are 


I  about  three  inches  above  ground,  they  are  singled 
I  out  by  the  hand,  and  their  cultivation  is  afterwards 
!  the  same  in  all  respects  as  in  the  case  of  Swedish 
j  turnips.    The  crop  is  usually  ready  to  lie  taken  up 
I  by  the  end  of  October ;  indeed,  it  should  not  be 
j  delayed  beyond  this  period,  for,  being  a  native  of  the 
warm  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  injured  by 
I  severe  frost    The  leaves  are  wrenched  off  by  the 
hand,  and  the  earth  is  merely  roughly  taken  away 
from  the  roots,  as  they  do  not  keep  well  through 
the  winter  if  cut  or  bruised.    The  roots  are  stored 
in  pits  or  clamps,  covered  with  straw  and  a  little 
earth,  as  a  protection  in  severe  weather.    It  is  some 
time  after  storing  before  the  roots  can  l>e  used  with 
ail  vantage ;  for  in  autumn  aud  the  early  part  of 
winter,  its  juices  being  unrqiened,  liave  a  laxative 
effect  on  animals.     Swedish  turniiw  an-  at  this 
season  preferred  for  feeding;  but  the  harshness  of 
the  M.  wears  off  by  spring,  and  it  then  ln'comes  an 
excellent  food  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  ami  if  well 
kept,  retains  its  juiciness  till  the  middle  of  summer. 

MA'KGON,  or  MANGONEL.   See  Bausta. 

MA'NGOSTEEN  (Gtircinia  mangontann),  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  all  fruits,  produced  by  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  GuUi/rrtx  or  (Viwuwr,  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  tree  is  in  general  only 
al)ont  20  feet  high,  but  of  beautiful  appearance, 
having  an  erect  tapering  stem  and  a  regular  form, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  fir ;  the  Kayos  7  or  8  inches 
long,  oval,  eutire,  leathery,  and  shining  ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  with  corolla  of  four  deep  reel  {letnls.  The 
fruit,  in  size  and  aha|io,  resembles  au  orange ;  it  is 
dark  brown,  spotted  with  yellow  or  gray,  has  a 
thick  rind,  ana  is  divided  internally  by  thin  parti- 
tions into  cells.  The  pulp  is  soft  aud  juicy,  of  a 
rose  colour,  refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative,  with 
a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  acidity,  and  having  an 
extremely  delicate  flavour.  It  may  l>e  eaten  very 
freely  with  jierfect  safety,  and  is  esteemed  very 
beneficial  in  fevers.  The  M.  is  cultivated  in  Java 
and  in  the  south -east  of  Asia  ;  it  has  recently 
become  common  in  Ceylon,  and  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  some  other  tropical  countries. 

MA  NGROVE  [Jthizophora),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  RhitAiphoractce.  This  order  con- 
sists of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  tropical  and  natives 
of  coasts,  particularly  alwut  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  they  grow  in  the  mud,  and  form  a  close 
thicket  down  to  and  within  the  marge  of  the  sea, 
even  to  low-water  mark.  Most  of  the  species  send 
down  roots  from  their  branches,  aud  thus  rapidly 
extend  over  large  spaces,  forming  secure  retreats 
for  multitudes  of  aquatic  birds,  whilst  cralis  are 
also  to  he  found  in  them  in  vast  numbers,  and  shell- 
fish are  attached  to  the  branches.  The  order  is 
distinguished  by  simple,  opposite  leaves,  with  con- 
volute deciduous  stipules  between  the  leaf-stalks  ; 
the  ovary  2— 4  celled,  each  cell  containing  two  or 
more  ovides ;  the  fruit  not  opening  when  ripe, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  1 -celled,  1 -seeded.  The 
needs  have  the  peculiarity  of  germinating  whilst 
still  attached  to  the  parent  branch,  a  long  thick 
radicle  proceeding  from  the  seed,  piercing  its  cover- 
ing, and  extending  rapidly  downwards,  till  the  fruit 
falls  off,  when  it  is  soon  imbedded  in  the  mud, 
into  which  it*  form,  club  like,  the  heavy  end  down- 
wards, secures  that  it  shall  penetrate  in  a  right 
position.  The  whole  numl>er  of  8|>ecies  known  is 
only  about  twenty ;  the  wood  of  some  is  hard  and 
durable  The  fruit  of  the  common  M.  [Rhixopitora 
mangle)  is  sweet,  eatable ;  and  its  juice,  when  fer- 
mented, yields  a  light  wine.  The  bark  ot  the 
common  M.  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain  for 
the  use  of  tanners,  but  it  is  only  of  second-rate 
quality. 
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MAN  I,  MANES,  MANICH^US  (entitled 
Zrndik,  Sadducee),  the  foamier  of  the  heretical  sect 
of  the  Matiichaians  {q.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  3d  c. 
A. D.  Little  is  known  with  regard  to  his  early 
history,  and  the  account*  transmitted  through  two 
distinct  sources— the  Western  or  Greek,  and  the 
Eastern — are  legendary  and  contradictor)'  on  almost 
every  important  point  According  to  certain— very 
dubious — acta  of  a  disputation  held  between  Manes 
and  Arehelaus,  Bishop  of  Cascar(?),  he  was  first 
called  Curhicus,  and  was  bought  as  a  slave,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  by  the  wife  of  one  Ctesiphon,  in 
Babylonia,  who  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  at 
her  death  made  him  sole  heir.  Among  the  books 
she  left  him,  he  is  said  to  have  found  the  writings  of 
Scythi;inus,  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  one  of 
the  latter' s  disciples  named  Terebinthus,  or  Budda. 
M.  emigrated  into  Persia,  where  he  remained  up  to 
his  sixtieth  year,  and  changed  his  former  name,  so 
as  to  obliterate  all  trace*  of  his  origin  and  former 
state.  Here  he  also  !>ecamc  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament  and  other  Christian  works ;  and  gradually 
conceived  the  idea  of  amalgamating  the  Magian 
with  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  adding  what  he 
knew  of  Buddhism  to  the  new  faith.  For  the  better 
carrying  out  of  this  plan,  he  announced  that  he  was 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ  King  Sapor  L 
of  Persia,  in  whose  days  he  first  proclaimed  his 
mission,  at  first  looked  not  unfavourably  upon  his 
proceedings ;  but  when  he  had  failed  to  heal  the 
prince,  his  son,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he 
managed  to  escaj)e,  but,  pursued  and  captured,  he 
was  publicly  executed.  According  to  other  accounts, 
however,  M.  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  Magian 
family,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  powers, 
and  artistic  and  scientific  abilities— an  eminent 
painter,  mathematician.  &c— embraced  Christianity 
in  early  manhood,  and  became  presbyter  at  a 
church  in  L'hvaz  or  Ahvaj,  in  the  Persian  province 
of  Hazitis,  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Paraclete,  and 
styled  himself  in  ecclesiastical  documents  '  Mani, 
called  to  Ik-  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the 
election  of  God  the  Father.'  Persecuted  by  King 
Sapor  I.,  he  sought  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
Went  to  India,  China,  and  Turkistan,  and  there 
lived  in  a  cave  for  twelve  months,  during  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  in  heaven.  He  reap|>eared 
with  a  wonderful  book  of  drawings  and  pictures, 
called  Erdshcnk  or  Ertcnki-Maui.  After  the  death 
of  Sapor  C27'2  a.  i>.),  he  returned  to  Persia,  where 
Hormnz,  the  new  king,  who  was  well  inclined 
towards  him,  received  him  with  great  honours,  and 
in  order  to  protect  him  more  effectually  against  the 
persecutions  of  the  Magi,  gave  him  the  stronghold 
of  Deshereh,  in  Susiana, as  a  residence.  After  the 
death  of  this  king,  however,  Behram,  his  successor, 
entrapped  M.  into  a  public  disputation  with  the 
Magi,  for  which  purpose  he  had  to  leave  his  castle  ; 
and  he  was  seized  U|M>n,  flayed  alive,  and  hung 
before  Djondishnpur,  277  a.  d.  For  his  doctriue, 
Ac.,  see  Ma.mch.eass. 

MANIA  is  the  form  of  mental  derangement  most 
familiar  to  ordinary  observers.  The  excitement 
and  violence  by  which  it  is  sometimes  characterised 
have  become,  erroneously  and  unfortunately,  the 
type  and  standard  by  which  the  disease  and  those 
subject  to  it  have  been  recognised  aud  treatctL 
These  qualities  occasionally  involved  danger  to  those 
around,  and  were  always  calculated  to  inspire  fear  ; 
bo  that  for  centuries  they  were  counteracted  by 
repression,  coercion,  and  harshness.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  contemporaneously  with  the  establish- 
ment of  confidence,  and  with  the  introduction  of  a 
humane  system  of  treatment,  the  fury  and  formid- 
able pugnacity  of  the  insane  to  a  great  degree  dis- 
appeared.   This  effect  must,  however,  in  part  be 
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referred  to  that  change  of  type  in  the  nature  of  the 
malady  itself  which  is  supjiosed  to  depcud  upon  a 
modification  in  the  humau  constitution,  as  well  as 

Zm  external  circumstances,  and  which  has  Ix'en 
ervable  in  all  affections  of  an  inflammatory 
character  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  discontinuance  of  restraint  and  the  cessation  of 
the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  iu  asylums,  whether 
regarded  as  protective  or  remedial,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  of  the  reality  and  extent  of  this  chaugn, 
upon  whatever  it  may  dejicnd.  It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that  by  the  accuracy  of  modern  diagnosis, 
cases  of  wild  frenzy,  depending  upon  fever  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  have  been  distinguished  from 
those  of  true  mania,  and  its  true  features  thus  better 
determined.  These  are  loss  of  appetite,  general 
uneasiness  and  irritation,  watchfulness,  headache, 
restlessness,  intense  stimulation  of  the  {Missions  and 
propensities,  rapid  ideation,  incoherence  and  loqua- 
city, violence  or  unbridled  agitation  and  extrava- 
gance ;  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  emanation, 
hollowness  of  the  cheeks  and  eyes,  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  brilliancy  and  fixity  of  eyes.  However 
similar  these  symptoms  may  lie  to  what  are  seen  in 
the  fevered  aud  the  phrenetic,  great  caution  in  list 
be  exercised  in  concluding  that  the  circulation  is 
involved  directly,  or  at  all,  for  of  '2rl'l  cases  examined 
by  Jacohi,  23  only  presented  any  indications  of 
fever,  and  in  these  this  condition  was  attributable 
to  hectic  and  other  causes  unconnected  with  mania. 
Esquirol  rarely  mentions  the  pulse  as  affording  any 
guidance  in  this  kind  of  alienation.  The  true  inter- 
pretation of  these  symptoms  apjiears  to  be,  that  they 
are  connected  with  debility  and  exhaustion ;  that 
although,  remotely,  they  may  originate  in  any  organ, 
or  condition,  they  proximately  depend  ujiou  impaired 
nutrition  and  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  call- 
ing for  support  stimulation,  calm,  and  revise,  alike 
moral  and  physical  The  classification  of  the  various 
asjiecta  under  which  mania  occurs  has  been  so  far 
regulated  by  the  lxxlily  affection  with  which  it  is 
complicated  or  associated.  Epileptic  mania,  the 
most  furious  ami  formidable,  and  pucr{>cral  mania, 
jierhaps  the  most  intractable  s|iccies,  consist  in  the 
Biiperaddition  of  the  indications  formerly  detailed 
to  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to 
that  of  parturition.  Whatever  the  combination  or 
complication,  however,  the  essential  jwythn  al  char- 
acteristic of  mauia  is,  that  all  mental  powers  are 
involved,  and  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  exaltation 
and  jtcrversion.  When  the  initiatory  extravagance 
aud  excitement  have  subsided,  when  tn_-  affection  has 
become  chronic,  delusions,  previously  existing,  Kvouie 
prominent,  ami  impart  a  predominating  complexion 
to  the  condition.  It  is  probable  flint-,  wherever 
delusions  or  hallucinations  are  detected,  although 
they  may  seem  solitary  deviations  from  health,  there 
is  a  broader  and  deeper  substratum  of  disease,  of 
which  they  are  trivial  manifestations ;  aud  where 
mauia  has  ushered  in  such  affections,  the  original 
disease  may  l»e  held  to  remain  while  they  remain, 
and  to  lie  reacted  upon,  and,  under  certaiu  circum- 
stances, routed  into  activity  through  their  instru- 
mentality. In  these  views  may  be  found  an  explan- 
ation of  those  jiartial  mental  derangements  which 
appear  to  coexist  with  health.—  Bucknill  and  Tuke, 
pAycJujIotfical  Mtdirinr — SlrtcJuu)  in  Bedlam. 

MANICH^E'ANS,  a  religious  sect,  fouuded  by 
Mani  (a.  v.).  which,  although  it  utterly  disclaimed 
lieing  denominated  Christian,  yet  was  reckoned 
among  the  heretical  bodies  of  the  church  It  was 
intended  to  blend  the  chief  dogmas  of  Parsism,  or 
rather  Mag  ism,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  with  a 
certain  number  of  Buddhistic  views,  under  the 
outward  garb  of  Biblical,  inoro  es|>ecially  New 
Testament  history,  which,  explained  allegorically  and 
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symbolically,  was  made  to  represent  an  entire  new 
religious  system,  and  one  entirely  at  variance  with 
Chmtianity  and  its  fundamental  teachings.  The 
M.  assumed,  above  all,  two  chief  principles,  whence 
hail  sprang  all  visible  and  invisible  creation,  and 
which — totally  antagonistic  in  their  natures — were 
respectively  styled  the  Light,  the  (»ood,  or  God, 
sou  the  Darkness,  the  Bad,  Matter,  or  Arohon. 
They  each  inhabited  a  region  akin  to  their  natures, 
ami  excluding  each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
rpp"u  of  Darkness  and  its  leader  never  knew  of 
the  existence  of  that  of  the  Light.    Twelve  saons 
— enrresf^nding  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ' 
and  the  twelve  stages  of  the  world — had  sprang  | 
(emanated)  from  the  Primeval  Light ;  while  '  Dark-  | 
new,'  tilled  with  the  eternal  rire,  which  burned  but 
•hone  not,  was  peopled  by  'demons,'  who  were 
constantly  righting  among  themselves.    In  one  of 
these  contests,  pressing  towards  the  outer  edge,  as 
it  were,  of  their  region,  they  became  aware  of  the 
neighUiiiriug  region,  anil  forthwith  united,  attacked  | 
it,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Ray  of  Light  that 
vat  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of 
Light,  and  which  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Ideal 
or  Primeval  Man  (Christ),  captive.     A  stronger 
■on,  however  (the  Holy  Ghost),  hurried  to  the 
rescue,  and  redeemed  the  greater  and  better  part 
of  tin?  captive  Light   (Jesus   Impatibilis).  The 
smaller  and  fainter  portion,  however  (Jesus  Passi- 
btiis),  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  powers  of  Dark- 
new.  and  out  of  this  they  formed,  after  the  ideal 
of  Tlf  Mo.i  of  Lights  mortal  man.    But  even  the 
small  fraction  of  light  left  in  him  (broken  in  two 
souls)  would  have  pre  vailed  against  them,  hail  they 
not  found  means  to  further  divide  and  Biilidivide 
it  by  the  pn>|>agation  of  this  man  (Eve— Sin).  Not 
yet  satistiod.  they  still  more  dimmed  it  by  burying  | 
it  under  dark  'forms  of  belief  and  faith,  such  as 
Paganism  and  Judaism.'   Once  more,  however,  the 
Original  Light  came  to  save  the  light  buried  in  man, 
in  the  jierson  of  Christ,  descending  from  the  sun, 
with  which  he  is  one.    The  demons  succeeded, 
however,  in  cutting  his  career  of  salvation  short 
by  seducing  man  to  crucify  him.    His  sufferings 
and  death  were,  naturally,  only  fictitious,  since  he 
could  not  in  reality  die  ;  he  only  allowed  himself 
to  become  an  example  of  endurance  and  (Missive 
pain  for  his  own,  the  souls  of  light.  Since,  however, 
even  his  immediate  adherents,  the  apostles,  were 
not  strong  enough  to  suffer  as  he  hail  bid  them,  he 
promised  tbem  a  Paraclete,  who  should  complete 
his  own  work.    This  Paraclete  was  Mani,  who  sur- 
rounded  himself,  like  Christ,  with  twelve  apostles, 
and  sent  them  into  the  world  to  teach  and  to  preach 
hU  doctrine  of  salvation.   The  end  of  the  '  world ' 
will  be  fire,  in  which  the  region  of  Darkness  will 
be  consumed  and  utterly  annihilated    To  attain 
to  the  region  of  eternal  light,  it  is  necessary  that 
Pasiion,  or  rather  the  Body,  should  l>e  utterly  suli- 
dned  ;  hence  rigorous  abstinence  from  all  sensual 
pleasures,  asceticism,  in  fact,  to  the  utmost  degree, 
u  to  !w  exercised    The  believers  are  divided  into 
two  classes  -the  Elect  and  the  Auditors.   The  Elect 
bar*  to  adhere  to  the  Signaruhtm  OrU,  Mmuts,  and 
8in<t»,  that  us  they  have  to  take  the  oath  of  absti- 
nence from    evil  and  profane  s|»eech  (including 
'religious  terms  such  as  Christians  use  respecting  | 
the  Godhead  and  religion '),  further,  from  flesu,  eggs, 
milk,  fish,  wine,  and  all  intoxicating  drinks  (cf. 
In»tit.  w.  51,  52,  53:  'He  who  makes  the 
of  an  animal  his  food  ....  not  a  mortal  exists 
sinful  ....  he  who  ....  desires  to  enlarge 
his  own  flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creature,' 
Ac) ;   further,  from  the  possession  of  riches,  or, 
indeed,  any  property  whatsoever ;   from  hurting 
&nv  being— animal  or  vegetable ;  from  heeding 


their  own  family,  or  shewing  any  pity  to  him  who 
is  not  of  the  Manichtean  croed ;  and  finally,  from 
breaking  their  chastity  by  marriage  or  otherwise. 
The  Auditors  were  comj>arativc!y  free  to  j>artake 
of  the  good  things  of  this  worl<£  but  they  had  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Elect,  and  their 
highest  aim  also  was  the  attainment  of  the  state 
of  their  superior  brethren.  In  this  Manichrcan 
worship,  the  Visible  Representatives  of  the  Light 
(sun  and  moon)  were  revered,  but  ouly  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Ideal,  of  the  Good  or  supreme  God. 
Neither  altar  nor  sacrifice  was  to  be  found  in  their 
places  of  religious  assemblies,  nor  did  they  erect 
sumptuous  temples.  Fasts,  prayers,  occasional  read- 
ings in  the  supiiosed  writings  of  Mani,  chiefly  a 
certain  Fuudanwntnl  EpiMlr,  were  all  their  outer 
worship  The  Old  Testament  they  rejected  uncondi- 
tionally :  of  the  New  Testament,  they  retained  certain 
(tortious,  revised  and  redacted  by  the  Paraclete. 
(August  c  Faust.,  Inxik  xviii. ;  cf.  book  ix.).  Sun- 
day, as  the  day  on  which  the  visible  universe  was 
to  be  consumed,  the  day  consecrated  to  the  sun, 
was  kept  as  a  great  festival ;  and  the  most  solemn 
day  in  their  year  was  the  anniversary  of  the  d  -ath 
of  Mani.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supjier  were 
celebrated  as  mysteries  of  the  Elect  Of  this  mode 
of  celebration,  however,  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 
even  Augustine,  who,  for  about  nine  years,  belonged 
to  the  sect,  and  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this 
subject  confesses  his  ignorance  of  it  As  to  the 
general  morality  of  the  M.,  we  are  equally  left  to 
conjecture ;  but  their  doctrine  certainly  npjicars  to 
have  had  a  tendency,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  the 
uneducated  to  lead  to  a  sensual  fanaticism  hurtful 
to  a  pure  mode  of  life. 

The  outward  history  of  the  sect  is  one  of  almost 
continuous  persecution.  Diocletian,  as  early  as  296 
a.  v.,  issued  rigorous  laws  agaiust  them,  which  were 
reiterated  by  Valentinian,  Theodosius  L,  and  succes- 
sive monarch*  Notwithstanding  this,  they  gained 
numerous  adherents  ;  and  very  many  medieval  sects, 
as  the  Priscillians,  Katharenes,  Josephiniana,  4c, 
were  suspected  to  1k>  secretly  Maniclueans.  Italy, 
the  south  of  France,  Sj»ain,  and  even  Germany, 
were  the  successive  seats  of  this  sect,  which  did  not 
disapiiear  entirely  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

MANIFE'STO,  a  public  declaration  issicd  by  a 
sovereign  prince  or  by  a  government  on  some  state 
emergency,  expressive  of  intentions,  opinions,  or 
motives.  Immediately  before  entering  on  a  war,  a 
manifesto  is  issued  containing  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  have  U-en  held  to  justify  the  sovereign 
or  government  in  taking  up  arms.  In  case  of  a 
revolt,  a  manifesto  is  sometimes  issued  to  recall 
subjects  to  their  allegiance. 

MANILA,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(q.  v.),  ami  residence  of  the  S|»auish  viceroy,  or 
governor  of  the  Philippine  Archi|>eL\go,  is  situated  in 
the  isLand  of  Luzon,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pasig, 
and  at  the  cuibouchurc  of  that  river  in  the  Bay  of 
Manila.  M.  Proper,  or  the  cL'y  of  M.,  consisting 
of  17  spacious  streets,  crossiug  at  right  angles, 
contained  the  Cathedral,  liegun  "in  1054,  completed 
in  1G72,  and  which  was  240  feet  in  length  by 

00  feet  broad;  the  Palaciu,  built  in  lG'.K);  the 
Archiepiscnpal  Palace;  the  Hall  of  Audience,  11 
churches   and  3  convents,  besides  public  offices, 

1  arracks,  and  other  military  establishment*.  It 
also  comprised  numerous  squares,  rilled  with  the 

SorgeoiiB  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  with  foliage  and 
owers  of  matchless  splendour  and  beauty.  Bt-yond 
the  ramparts,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  Calza  la,  or 

Imblic  promenade,  and  is  crowded  in  the  evening 
•y  carriages  and  equestrians.     Instead  of  glazed 
windows,  the  houses  are  furnished  w.th  sliding 
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frames,  fitted  with  plates  of  semi-transparent  |  aid  From  thence  he  proclaimed  his  desire  that 
oyster-shells.     The  bay  and  harbour  of  M.  are  '  the  republican  system  should  give  place  in  Italy 


magnificent,  and  the  river  Pasig,  at  whose  mouth 
the  city  is  situated,  is  navigable  for  ten  miles. 
The  trade  of  M.  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  Australia  Its  principal 
exports  arc  sugar,  al»ac'a  (Manda  hemp),  cigars,  leaf- 
tol»acco,  coffee,  rice,  and  tine  woods.  Tlie  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  woven  goods  from  Manchester 
and  Clasgow,  with  lead,  iron-ware,  and  beer;  silks, 

nankins,  vcnnilion,  and  curiosities  are   imported  !  tire  of  action  lieing  equalled  by  the 

endurance  of  defeat  and  mortal  disease. 


to  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  or  auy  executive  form 
tending  to  get  rid  of  Austrian  rule.  He  died  of 
heart-disease  at  Paris  in  September  1857. 

In  this  really  great  man  appeared  a  rare  union 
of  qualities  the  most  exalted,  enthusiasm  being 
guided  by  great  practical  sagacity ;  extreme  j>ersonal 
humility  coexisting  with  a  lofty  sense  of  authority, 
and  great  faculty  for  command ;  and  the  energy  and 


In  1824,  many   churches.  '  »'iU>'  »rittK  and  have  a  very  large  pith  ; 

•  destroyed,  and  the  ships  !  the  crooked. 


from  China.  The  cheroots,  of  M.  are  famous;  they 
are  gent-rally  preferred  to  those  of  Havana  every- 
where east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their 
manufacture  is  under  tne  charge  of  an  administra- 
tion whose  head-quarters  are  at  M.  ;  20.0(H)  persons 
are  employed  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
climate  of  M.  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  and  the 
average  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  nearly 
82\  Situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  district,  with  a 
good  climate,  and  in  the  midBt  of  magnificent 
scenery.  splendid  alike  in  colour  and  form,  M.,  '  V  ""J  lu,,,an.;  ft»l 
like  every  town  in  the  Philippine*,  has  but  one  ;  America,  t 

great  enemy  to  dread -the  earthquake.     Convul-   j,'1*"*  >TVW1H.  a, 
sions  of  the  earth  have  frequently  made  frightful 
ravages  in  this  city.  1 
private  houses,  &c.  were 

in  the  harltour  were  wrecked,  but  the  numlier  of 
victims  was  never  ascertained.  In  1828  and  I8."«7, 
seven'  shocks  were  felt;  but  on  the  3d  June  1803. 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  almost  ruined 
the  city.  The  ground  sink  two  feet;  the  cathedral 
and  all  the  churches,  with  one  exception,  were 
overthrown,  and  numbers  were  buried  ltcneath 
their  ruins;  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
British  consulate  were  destroyed;  and  a  numl>er  of 
lives,  of  which  2000  seems  but  a  moderate  estimate, 
were  lost.    Pop.,  including  suburb  afouit  150.000. 

MANIN.  Daniel,  an  illustrious  Italian  patriot 
and  political  leader,  elected,  during  the  revolution 
of  1848,  President  of  the  Venetian  Republic  Born 
in  IS04  at  Venice,  M.  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Padua,  was  admitted  Doctor  of  Laws  at  10, 
and  subsequently  practised  at  the  bar,  of  which 
hi*  father,  Pietro  Manin,  was  an  eminent  member. 
From  1S.JI,  he  fo>eaine  a  recognised  leader  of  liberal 
opinion  in  Venice  ;  in  1847,  his  reputation  as  a  poli- 
tical  economist  was  established  during  the  sittings 
of  the  scientific  congress  at  Veuice;  and  shortly 
after,  he  wan  thrown  into  prison  for  a  spirited  public 
address  of  which  he  was  the  author. 


M  A'NIOC,  MANDIOC,  or  CASSAVA  iMantiot 
iiCl'iMthua,  formerly  known  as  JntrojJm  wmUiot, 
and  as  Jaiujtfm  mimi/tot),  a  large,  half  shrubby 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Kupfo>rf/vic-tr,  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  and  much  cultivated  there.  It 
is  now  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Africa,  and 
has  been  introduced  iuto  other  tropical  countries. 
M.,  or  Mmu.lu.tcti,  is  the  Bnizilian  name;  (Vi-**»*«<i,  the 
West  Indian  ;  and  in  Peru  and  some  other  part*  of 
the  name  in  Jura  or  Ync.-n.  The 
bushy  form,  with  stems  usually 
6  -8  feet  high,  but  sometimes  much  more.  The 


extremities  of  the  branches,  large,  deeply  7 -parted. 
The  roots  are  very  large,  tuniip-like,  "sometimes 
weighing  30  lbs.,  from  three  to  eight  growing  ia 
a  cluster,  usually  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  long.  In 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  plant,  they  contain 
an  acrid  milky  juice,  so  |K)iaonoua  as  to  cause  death 
in  a  few  minutes ;  but  as  this  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  quickly 
dissipated  by  heat,  the  juice,  inspissated  by  fouling, 
forms  the  excellent  sauce  called  Ca-SA RF.kf  (q.  v.)  ; 
and  fenuented  with  molasses,  it  yields  an  intoxicat- 
ing leverage  called  (myron  ;  whilst  the  root,  grated, 
dried  on  hot  metal  plates,  and  roughly  powdered, 
becomes  an  article  of  food,  very  largely  used  in 
South  America,  and  there  very  generally  known 
as  Fitriiiah  (Portug.  meal).  It  is  made  into  thin 
cakes,  like  the  oatmeal-cakes  of  Scotland,  which  ar» 
formed,  however,  not  by  mixing  it  with  water,  but 
by  the  action  of  heat  softening  and  agglutinating 
the  particles  of  starch.  These  cakes  are  some- 
times called  (\umra  or  Camnula  ltrea>l.  It  is  also 
iui|H>rted  into  Britain,  to  fo>  used  in  manufactories 
ah  .starch.  The  true  starch  of  M.,  separaU-d  m  the 
ordinary  manner  from  the  tit  re.  is  also  imjxiru-d  in 


populace,  and  was  at  once  invested  with  supreme 
power.  The  organisation  of  a  civic  guard,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  the  arsenal,  were 
M.'s  first  public  measures  ;  the  mob  that  clamoured 
for  the  lives  of  their  former  oppressors,  shrunk  back 
abashed  at  his  dignified  rebuke. 

From  the  tieriod  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Venetian  republic,  M.'s  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  organisation  of  the  inhabitants  for 
self-defence. 


ing  spirit 

entire  imputation  of  Venice  during  the  heroic  defence 
of  the  city  for  four  months  against  the  besieging 


Austrian  army.  On  the  24th  of  August,  Veuice 
capitulated;  but  M.,  with  forty  of  the  princi]>al 
citizens,  being  excluded  from  all  stipulations,  quitted 
the  city.    He  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  his 


native 


ire  language,  declining 

300 


tirring 
.*oine 
the 

whole  agglomerates  into  small  irregular  masses. 
— Another  secies  or  variety  of  M.  is  also  culti- 
vated, the  roots  of  which  contain  a  |>erfectly  bland 
juice,  and  are  eaten  raw,  roasted,  or  fotiled.  This, 
the  Swekt  Cassava  or  Swekt  Jiva  (J/.  Ai/>*  of 
souie  botanists,  said  to  l>e  a  native  of  Africa  as 
well  as  of  America),  is  descritied  as  having  the 
leaves  5-parted,  and  the  root  of  longer  shape 
than  the  common  or  bitter  cassava,  and  much 
smaller,  only  about  six  ounces  in  weight ;  but  other 

cassava  its  having 
ttcr.— The  M.  is 
the  stem,  and  is  of 
rapid  growth,  attaining  maturity  in  six  months. 
The  produce  is  at  least  six  times  that  of  wheat. 

MA'NIS,  a  genus  of  mammalia,  of  the  order 
E<l-ntata,  containing  several   sjiecies,   natives  of 
Africa  and  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  their 
habits  and  many  of  their  characters  closely  resem- 
offers  of  |  bling  the  Ant-eaters  (q.  v.)  of  South  America  ;  but 
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hiring  among  other  differences,  the  body  and  the 
tail  covered  with  an  armour  <>f  large  sharp-edged 
and  pointed  scales.  The  ajteciea  are  pretty  numerous. 
One,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  ita  tail,  the 
Fkattaijrn  of  the  ancients  {M.  tetnulactyLi),  iuhabita 
Western  Africa.  It  in  about  five  feet  long,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  three  feet— Another,  the 
Short- tailki>  M.  L\f.  prntatkirtgUt),  ia  common  in 
many  jnrts  of  the  Eaat  Indies. 

MANI'SSA  (anc.  iiagntuki  ad  Sipylum),  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  smith  Iwnk  of  the  Saraliat 
\lf?rmu*),  28  miles  north  east  of  Smyrna.  It  abound* 
in  handsome  public  buildings.  Silk  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  Pop.  variously  stated 
at  45,000  and  2o,0»X).  The  ancient  Lydian  Magnesia 
is  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Romans  under 
Scipio  over  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria.  There  waa 
another  Magnesia  in  ancient  times",  not  far  from  thia 
one.  anil  generally  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
Mii'jn'ria  nil  itirandrum. 

MANITOULIN  ISLANDS-comprising  Grand 
Manitoulin,  or  Sacred  Isle;  Little  Manitoulin,  or 
Coekburn  Isle,  belonging  to  Britain ;  and  Drum- 
ownd  I*le.  l>elonging  to  the  state  of  Michigan  - 
are  situated  in  Lake  Huron,  from  whose  northern 
shore  they  are  sejiorated  by  a  channel  varying  from 
7  to  18  milea  in  breadth.  Grand  Manitoulin  ia  9(> 
miles  long,  by  5  to  30  broad;  Little  Manitoulin  ia 
circular  in  shape,  and  has  a  diameter  of  7  milea; 
Drummmul  Iale  is  24  miles  long,  by  from  2  to 
12  broad.  All  are  irregular  ami  striking  in  their 
natural  features,  and  the  Grand  and  Little  Mani- 
toulin are  covered  with  large  and  dense  foreata  of 
pine.    Pop.  2000,  almost  all  Indiana. 

MANN,  Horace,  LL.D.,  American  statesman 
and  educationist,  was  l»oru  at  Franklin,  M:issa- 
chusetta.  May  4,  17%,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  and  commeueed  the  atudy  of 
law.  Elected  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  1827.  his  first  sjKK-ch  waa  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty,  and  his  second  a  plea  for  railways.  He 
tu  an  advocate  of  temj»eranee,  and  a  founder  of 
the  ."♦tate  Lnuatic  Asylum.  Removing  to  Boston, 
he  was  elected,  1836,  to  the  state  Benate,  of  which 
he  became  president  After  editing  the  revised 
statutes  of  the  state,  he  was  for  eleven  years 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  gave 
up  business  and  politics,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  cause  of  education,  introduced  normal 
schools  and  paid  committees,  and,  in  1843,  mode 
a  visit  to  educational  establishments  in  Europe. 
Hi*  Report  waa  reprinted  both  in  England  and 
America.  For  eleven  years,  he  worked  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  held  teachers  conventions,  gave  lectures, 
and  conducted  a  large  correspondence.  In  1848, 
he  was  ele«-ted  to  Congress,  aa  the  successor  of 
ex-president  John  Qnincy  Adams,  whose  example 
he  followed  in  energetic  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  established  for  the  education  of  both  sexes, 
where  he  lalioured  with  zeal  and  success  until  his 
death,  August  2,  1859.  His  principal  works  are 
his  educational  retiorts,  and  SLivenj,  Lrtttr*,  and 
S{*rches. 

MA'NNA,  a  species  of  bu gar  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  the  Manna  Ash 
(see  Ash),  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Southern  Eurojie.  Sicily  is  the  chief  locality  of  the 
manna,  and  there,  in  July  <>r  August,  the  collectors 
make  a  deep  cut  through  the  bark  to  the  wood  near 
the  base  of  the  tree  with  a  curved-hladed  knife, 
repeating  such  incisions  daily  in  different  places, 
always,  however,  on  one  aide  only,  and  gradually 
rising  untd  the  branches  are  reached,  and  then 


some  of  the  largest  are  also  cut  The  following 
year,  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is  o|>e  rated  u|x>n, 
and  this  alternation  gives  the  bark  time  to  heal. 
If  the  weather  is  warm  and  favourable,  the  manna 
begins  to  ooze  out  of  the  cuts  slowly,  and  to 
harden  in  lumps  or  hakes,  which  arc  from  time  to 
time  removed  by  the  collectors.  Manna  is  a  light 
itorous  substance,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  not  unlike 
hardened  honey,  but  hanler  and  drier.  There  are 
various  qualities  known  in  commerce,  according  to 
the  time  of  collection,  the  goodness  of  the  season, 
and  other  causes.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine, 
having  a  gentle  purgative  effect,  which  renders  it 
valuable  f..r  administration  to  very  young  children. 
It  consist*  principally  of  a  crystdlisaide  sugar 
called  MannUe,  and  an  uucryBtallisahle  sugar,  which 
jmsseasi's  the  sweet  and  purgative  projierties.  There 
are  several  other  manna-yiclding  plants  Ix-sides  the 
ash.  es]>ecially  the  manna- 1  tearing  Eucalyptus  of 
Australia  (Euc<flyi>tw>  mauNi/em),  which  is  non- 
purgative,  and  is  a  favourite  sweetrae.it  with  the 
children  of  that  country.  Small  quantities  are  found 
on  the  common  larch  (Laiis  Euro/KBus),  in  some 
districts  ;  this  kind  is  known  under  the  name  of 
manna  of  Briancon.  Manna  is  also  obtained  in 
minute  quantities  fmm  various  mushrooms,  and  from 
the  fronds  of  some  sea-weeds. 

The  manna  of  the  Israelites,  which  they  ate 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  appears 
probably,  as  shewn  by  Ehrenl>erg  in  his  S;mMm 
PhU'tcr  (Fasc.  i.  1823),  to  have  been  the  saccharine 
kuI "stance  called  Mount  Sinai  ilanna,  which  is 
produced  in  that  region  by  a  shrub,  Tumarix 
manniffrti,  a  sjiecies  of  Tamarisk  (q.  v.),  from  the 
branches  of  which  it  falls  to  the  ground  It  does 
not  however,  contain  any  manmte,  but  consists 
wholly  of  mucilaginous  sugar.  The  exudation 
which  concretes  into  this  manna  is  caused  by  the 
punctnres  made  in  the  bark  by  insects  of  the  genus 
('urcim  (C.  tmtnnipnru*),  which  sometimes  cover  the 
branches.  It  is  a  kind  of  reddish  sirup,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  Arab*  and  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai  like  honey  with  their  bread.  It  has  Iwen  very 
generally  supposed  that  the  manna  of  the  Jews  waa 
produced  by  a  species  of  Camel's  Thorn  (q.  v.). 

MANNA  CROUP,  or  MANNA  GROATS,  a 
kind  of  semolina,  prewired  in  Russia,  usually  from 
the  hard  wheats  of  Odessa  and  Taganrog.  In  the 
process  of  grinding  for  flour,  small  rounded  frag- 
ments of  tli esc  hard  grains  are  obtained  from  the 
grooves  of  the  grinding-stones,  and  these  consti- 
tute the  ordinary  manna  groats,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  materials  for  puddings.  It 
is  (indistinguishable  fmm  the  semolina  of  Italy. 
Another  kind  is  made  by  husking  the  small  grain  of 
the  aquatic  grass,  U'lyyria  jiuittui*,  which  is  care- 
fully collected  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  exfiensivc,  and 
is  only  used  as  a  luxury.  Small  quantities  of  the 
comuiouer  kind  are  occasionally  imported  fur  use  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  well 
known. 

MANNA  GRASS  {Gtyreria  ftultan*,  or  Poa 
JtuitttMi),  a  gr.iss  plentiful  in  marshes,  ditches,  and 
by  the  sides  of  stagnant  pools  in  Britain,  and  most 
parts  of  Europe;  found  also  in  Asia,  North  America, 
and  New  Holland.  It  is  also  known  as  /To/*  Frtrue, 
F  Uniting  Sicrrt  Meadow  (,'r<ms,  Ac.  It  varies  in 
height  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  and  lias  a  long, 
slender,  nearly  erect  panicle,  the  branches  of  which 
arc  at  first  erect  and  apprcssed  to  the  rachis  ;  the 
s pikelets  awnless,  slender,  cylindrical,  an  inch  long 
or  nearly  so.  with  7  20  florets;  the  glumes  small, 
unequal,  and  obtuse ;  the  outer  palcai  with  seven 
prominent  ribs  and  a  membranous  margin  ;  a  scale 
of  oue  thick  fleshy  piece.  The  stems  are  decumbent 
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•t  the  base,  and  rooting  at  the  joints ;  the  leaves 
long  and  rather  broad,  the  lower  one*  often 
floating.  M.  0.  is  perennial,  and  useful  in  irrigated 
meadows  and  in  very  wet  grounds,  affording  large 
quantities  of  food  for  cattle.  In  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Poland,  the  seeds— which  fall  very 
readily  out  of  the  spikelets— are  collected  by  spread- 
ing a  cloth  under  the  panicles  and  shaking  them 
with  a  stick  ;  they  are  used  in  soups  aud  gruels, 
are  very  palatable  and  nutrition*,  and  are  known  in 
•hops  as  Poli*h  Manna,  Manna  Seed*,  and  Manna 
Croup  (q.  v.).  They  are  a  favourite  food  of  geese, 
and  are  al*o  eagerly  devoured  by  carp  and  other 
kinds  of  fish.— Akin  to  this  grass  >s  the  Reed 
Meadow  Grass,  Water  Meadow  Grass  or  Reedy 
Sweet  Water  Grass  (Glycerin  or  Poa  amiatioi), 
a  still  larger  grass,  with  very  abundant  heritage, 
the  most  productive,  indeed,  of  all  British  fodder 
grasses,  growing  in  ponds,  ditches,  marshes,  and  the 
sides  of  rivers,  often  where  they  are  tidal.  Hay 
of  it  is  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  other  bog 
ss.  Its  rapid  growth  often  chokes  up  water- 
jels,  so  that  they  must  be  cleared  of  it 

MANNERS,  Tilt  Family  of.  This  noble  family 
are  of  Northumbrian  extraction,  their  ancestor.  Sir 
RoWrt  de  Manners,  having  been  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Ethale,  or  Etal,  in  that  county  in  the  13th 
century.  His  descendant,  also  Sir  Robert  dc 
Manners,  temp.  Edwnrd  III ,  was  governor  of  the 
important  border  fortress  of  Norham  Castle,  which 
he  tlefcnded  with  ability  against  the  Scots,  and  was 
•uliseqiiently  commissioned  to  treat,  on  part  of  the 
king,  with  David  Bruce,  concerning  the  ratification 
of  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  we  lind 
another  Sir  Robert  de  Manners  acting  as  sheriff 
of  Northumberland,  and  representing  that  county 
in  parliament ;  a  post  at  that  time,  as  Sir  B.  Bnrke 
remarks,  of  great  power  and  profit  His  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  House  of  Roos,  or  De  Rous, 
brought  to  him  that  ancient  barony,  and  with  it 
the  castle  of  Belvoir,  Leicestershire ;  the  grand- 
son of  this  marriage  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
Rutland  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  tenth  earl  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  in  160.1.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  third  duke  was  the  celebrated  Manpiis  of 
Granby  (q.  v.),  who  attained  a  very  high  reputation 
as  a  field-officer  whilst  acting  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  serving  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  Germany,  but  who  did  not  live  to  inherit  the 
dukedom.  The  marquis's  youngest  brother  having 
married  the  heiress  of  Sutton.  Lord  Lexington, 
assumed  the  additional  name  of  Sutton,  and  became 
the  father,  inter  tilum,  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
for  many  years  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
other  held  the  high  post  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  early  in  the  present  century,  whilst  the 
archbishop's  son  presided  as  Shaker  over  the 
councils  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  present 
heir- presumptive  to  the  dukedom  of  Rutland  is 
Lord  John  Jame*  Rtihtrt  Mannm,  son  of  the  late 
and  brother  of  the  present  duke 

MANNHEIM,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Rhenish  palatinate,  now  the  most  important  trailing 
town  in  Baden,  and,  after  Cologne  and  Cohlentz, 
the  most  important  on  the  Rhine,  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  Ivink  of  the  Rhine, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar,  about  18  miles 
below  the  city  of  Spires.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  low,  and  a  "high  dyke  protect*  it  from  inunda- 
tions. A  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  Rhine,  which 
is  ben-  1200  feet  in  breadth,  ami  a  chain-bridge 
the  Neckar.  The  town  is  remar  kable  for  its  clean- 
liness and  regularity,  the  whole  of  it  being  laid 
out  in  quadrangular  blocks.  Its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  after  the  peace  of  LunC-ville,  and  gardens 


now  occupy  their  place.  The  palace,  built  1730 — 
17*29  by  the  Elector  Palatine  Karl  Philipp,  u  ooe 
of  the  largest  buddings  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
The  city  contains  a  lyecuni  with  a  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  olwervatory,  kc  Tobacco,  shawls,  linen, 
and  playing-cards  are  manufactured,  and  there  are 
several  Unneriea  and  bleach-works.  A  thriving 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  boats  on  the  Neckar 
and  Rhine.  •  In  1858,  (>44 1  vessels,  of  255,616  tone, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  M.  is  connected  by 
railway  with  the  chief  towns  of  Germany.  Po|*. 
26,900. 

M.  was  a  mere  village  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
a,  when  a  castle  was  built  by  the  Elector  Palatine 
Frederick  IV.,  around  which  a  town  grew  up,  chiefly 
peopled  by  exiles  for  religion  from  the  Netherlandish 
It  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
wars  of  the  17th  c  totally  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  the  end  of  that  century,  rebuilt,  and  strongly 
fortirieiL 

MANNING  THE  NAVY.  Until  a  recent 
date,  sailors  only  engaged  themselves  for  the  term 
a  certain  vessel  should  be  in  commission,  which, 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  would  be  about 
five  years.  When  the  captain  hoisted  his  pendant, 
the  meu  came  down  and  volunteered,  or  the  enmps 
in  some  manner  made  it  their  interest  to  produce 
them.  When  the  captain  was  a  ]*>pidar  officer,  or 
noted  for  his  daring,  hi*  crew  was  soon  completed  ; 
while,  when  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  martinet, 
or  of  a  commander  under  whom  prize-money  would 
prol>ahly  be  scarce,  a  ship  would  often  lie  for  weeks, 
or  even  months  in  harbour,  wliile  the  authorities 
sought  in  vain  to  provide  her  complement  of  men. 
In  the  Napoleonic  and  former  wars,  when  seamen 
were  urgently  needed,  ami  kuew  their  value,  the 
pressgang  was  resorted  to,  and  vacancies  filled  by 
compulsion.    See  1mpkks.smf.ST. 

At  present,  seamen  are  encouraged  bv  contingent 
advantages  to  enlist  for  a  opacified  numner  of  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  become  entitled  to  perma- 
nent ]<ension.  On  the  raying  ofl*  of  their  ship,  these 
men  are  granted  lil»eral  leave,  after  which  they  join 
a  depot  and  are  thence  drafted  to  some  other  vessel 
in  which  their  services  are  required.  As  a  reserve 
for  times  of  emergency,  there  are  the  Royal  Naval 
Coast  Volunteers  (see  Coast  Volcntexks),  and  the 
Royal  Naval  Rkservr  (q.  v.),  lioth  very  important 
auxiliaries,  of  which  the  value  became  instantly 
apparent  when  hostilities  with  the  United  State* 
were  anticipated  in  1861. 

The  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  navies  are 
mainly  manned  by  volunteers,  as  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  into  which,  indeed,  the  very  high 
pay  frequently  draws  deserters  from  the  ships  of 
other  nations.  The  navies  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Italy  are  manned  by  conscripts  levied  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  res|K«ctive  countries. 

MANNING  THE  YARDS,  in  a  practical  sense, 
consists  in  sending  sufficient  men  aloft  and  on  to 
the  yards  to  furl  or  unfurl  the  sails :  in  a  compli- 
mentary sense,  the  yanls  are  said  to  lie  manned 
when  a  row  of  sailors,  with  their  hand*  touching, 
arc  ranged  along  them,  standing  on  the  yard  itself, 
and  holding  to  a  rope  which  runs  across  about 
breast-high  between  the  lifts.  When  the  men  are 
all  in  clean  white  uniforms,  the  act  of  manning 
the  yanls  has  a  singularly  lively  and  jiicturesque 
effect.  It  is  resorted  to  when  any  great  personage 
passes  by  the  ship  or  comes  on  l<uanl,  or  in  com- 
memoration of  some  great  event ;  but  as  the  opera- 
tion is  attended  with  considerable  and  unncce 
danger,  it  is,  under  present  regidat ions,  j>erfo 
far  more  rarely  than  used  to  be  the 

MANNITE.   See  Manna. 
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MAXNITB,  or  MUSHROOM  SUGAR 
(C^H^O,,),  is  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  which 
form*  tne  principal  constituent  of  Manna  (q.  v.) ;  it 
i»  also  found  in  several  kinds  of  fungi,  in  a»[aragus, 
oelery,  on  anas,  &c.    It  is  most  rcatlily  obtained  by 
d:^v-stija^  manna  in  hot  alcohol.     On  cooling  the 
fiiterwl  solution,  the  mannite  is  deposited  in  crystals,  ; 
which  at«?  very  soluble  in  water,  and  possess  a  sweet 
tasttr.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  ' 
and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  cnne  ami  , 
by  simple  tests.     Heated  with  hydrate 


of  potaabL,  it  gives  a  mixture  of  acetate,  formate,  aud 
valerianate  of  potash,  hyilrogen  being  evolved. 

M  ANNUS,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  name  given 
the  Germans  to  the  son  of  the  earth-born  god 
From  his  three  sons,  they  derived  their 
three  threat  tribes,  the  Imjavaiw$,  the  lukamntn,  and 
tlic  FfmHtnontx.  M.  Iwdongs,  not  to  the  Teutonic 
people  alone,  but  to  the  great  mythus  of  the  origin  ; 
of  the  human  race,  common  to  the  whole  Aryan 
family,  and,  like  the  Hindu  Alanu  or  Manux,  stands 
f.<rth  as  the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
endowed  with  reason.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Aryan  root  titan,  to  think.  -  Compare  Wacker- 
aagel  in  Haupt's  Z<ritechri/l  filr  Deutsche*  AlUrthum 

(Bd.  6:. 

MAXOEL,  Don  Francesco,  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  Portuguese  lyric  poets,  was  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1734,  and  devoting  nimself  to  the  pur- 
suits of  Uterature,  acquired  a  nigh  reputation.  The 
hostility  of  the  Inquisition  compelled  him,  however, 
V-  sbaudon  his  native  country.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Paris,  where  he  "died,  25th  February  ■ 
1S19.  There  are  more  editions  than  one  of  his  Obnu 
oomptea*.    His  Odes  are  highly  esteemed. 

MANOSU'VRE,  a  French  word,  signifying 
'bandy- work,'  is  somewhat  vaguely  used  in  English 
and  naval  language  to  denote  collateral 
it*,  not  openly  apiwrent,  of  Itodies  of  men 
or  squadrons  of  ships,  by  which  an  enemy  is  coerced, 
or  by  which  it  is  sought  to  compel  him  to  take  some 
coarse  adverse  to  his  interests. 

MAN-OF-WAR,  an  expression,  of  unknown 
origin,  for  an  armed  vessel  carrying  cannon,  and 
belonging  to  some  constituted  and  acknowledged 
government.  As  such,  she  possesses  the  privileges  ! 
of  wu :  bcr  deck  is,  by  a  legal  fiction,  taken  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  nation  whose 
flag  she  hoists  ;  in  time  of  war,  she  is  justified  in 
attacking,  sinking,  burning,  or  destroying  the  ships 
and  goods  of  the  foe,  and  by  the  law  of  nations, 
the  may  stop  and  search  the  merchant- vessels  of 
neutral  powers  which  she  suspects  of  carrying  aid 
to  her  enemy.  See  Contraband.  In  case  of  being 
overpowered,  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  arc  entitled 
to  the  ordinary  mercy  granted  to  vanquished  com- 
batants, lawifilly  lighting.  Any  vessel  making  war, 
but  not  belonging  to  an  acknowledged  government, 
is  either  a  Pnvateer  (see  Letter  of  Marque)  or  a 
Pirate  (q.  v.). 

MAN-OF-WAR  BIRD.   See  Frigate  Bird. 

MANO'METER  (Or.  mano*,  thin,  rare)  is 
properly  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rarity  of 
the  air  or  of  other  gases ;  but  the  name  is  most 
frequently  applied  to  instruments  for  indicating  the 
tkLstic  force  of  gases,  which  is  always  inversely 
to  their  rarity.  The  several  kinds  of 
srs  (q.  v.)  are  really  manometers,  and  so  is 
-gauge  of  a  Steam-engine  (q.  v.). 

MANOR,  in  English  Law,  is  a  freehold  estate 
held  by  the  lord  or  the  manor,  who  is  entitled  by 
immemorial  custom  to  maintain  a  tenure  between 
and  the  copyhold  tenants,  whereby  a  kind 


of  feudal  relation  is  kept  up  between  them.  As, 
however,  subinfeudation  in  England  was  prohibited 
by  the  statute  of  <Juia  Emutort*,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  no  manor  could  be  created  siuce  that 
date,  it  follows  that  all  existing  manors  must  trace 
their  origin  from  before  that  time.  Copyhold  estates 
are  thus  a  relic  of  ancient  feudalism,  aud  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  England,  where 
freeholds  form  the  highest  kind  of  estate  known  to 
the  law.  See  Copyhold.  Manors  closely  resemble 
the  feudal  estate  held  in  Scotland  by  all  proprietors 
of  laud,  who  have  to  this  day  unlimited  jKiwcrs  of 
subinfeudation,  which  they  constantly  act  upon, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  chain  of  vassals.   See  Feu. 

MANRENT  (more  pro|ieriy,  Manred),  Bonds  of, 
agreements  which  used  t  >  l»e  entered  into  in  the 
Hi^'blanils  of  Scotland  Wtween  the  greater  aud 
lesser  magnates,  where  protection  on  the  one  hand 
was  stipulated  in  return  for  allegiance  on  the  other. 
Such  bonds  were  common  up  to  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  royal  authority  being  comparatively 
powerless  to  repress  internal  warfare  among  the 
fastnesses  of  the  north  and 


MANS,  Lr,  a  city  of  France,  formerly  capital  of 
the  province  of  Maine,  now  of  the  department  of 
Sarthe,  on  the  right  Iwnk  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
132  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by  railway.  The 
chief  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  in  combined  Gothio 
and  Romanesque,  its  most  recent  jwrtions  dating 
from  the  13th  c,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  Beren- 
garia  of  Sicily,  the  queen  of  Richard  Ckeur  de  Lion. 
There  is  a  public  library  of  40,000  volumes,  and 
several  artistic  and  scientific  institutions.  The  town 
manufactures  wax -candles,  woollens,  lace,  soap,  aud 
hosiery,  and  is  famous  for  its  poultry,  of  which 
it  Bends  a  large  supply  to  the  metropolis.  Pop. 
34,064.  I**  M.  (auc.  (Jritonumi)  was,  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Prankish 
empire. 

MANSARD  ROOF,  a  form  of  roof  invented  by 
Francis  Mansart,  a  distinguished  French  architect 
of  the  17th  century.  It  is 
constructed  with  a  break 
in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  so 
that  each  side  has  two 
planes,  the  lower  l>eing 
steeper  than  the  upper. 
The  framework  ought  to 
be  arranged  so  that  its 
parts  are  in  equilibrium. 
This  kind  of  roof  has  the 
advantage  over  the  common  form  of  giving  more 
space  in  the  roof  for  living  room. 

MANSE,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the  designation  of  a 
dwelling-house  of  the  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  in  popidar  use  the  term  is  often 
applied  generally  to  the  dwelling-house  of  any 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  though  no 
legal  right  exists  in  the  latter  case.  In  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  every  minister  of  a  rural  jiarish  is 
entitled  to  a  manse,  which  the  heritors  or  lauded 
proprietors  are  bound  to  build  and  uphold;  and 
he  is  also  entitled,  as  [tart  of  the  manse,  to  a 
stable,  cowhouse,  and  garden.  The  manse  must, 
by  statute,  be  near  to  the  church.  The  usual  sum 
atlowed  of  late  years  to  build  a  manse  is  £1 000. 
It  has  often  been  made  a  question,  how  far  the 
heritors  can  be  compiled  to  rebuild  a  manse 
which,  by  time  or  other  circumstances,  has  become 
inadequate.  It  is  now  held  to  be  the  law,  that  at 
least  the  presbytery  has  j>ower  to  order  sufficient 
alterations  and  additions,  aud  they  can  order  a 
visitation,  and  take  estimates  from  skdtul  trades- 
men, and  decree  wliat  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It 
is  only  the  ministers  of  rural  parishes  that  are 
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entitled  to  a  manse,  and  not  ministers  of  a  royal 
burgh  where  there  in  Do  landward  district 

MA'NSFIELD,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  ami  14  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Sherwood.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  mining  district, 
and  contains,  among  other  institutions,  a  Royal 
Free  Grammar  School,  with  an  annual  income  from 
endowment  of  £2.50.  Silk,  cotton,  and  doubling  mills 
are  in  operation,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  markets 
are  extremely  well  attended.    Pop.  (1861 )  8346. 

MANSFIELD,  William  Mirray,  Eaul  or. 
Lord-chief-justice  of  the  King'"  Bench,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Andrew,  Viscount  Stormont,  and  was 
born  at  Perth,  2d  March  1704.  He  studied  at 
Christ- Church,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1730,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1731.  He  soon 
acquirei I  an  extensive  practice  -  mainly,  it  would 
seem,  on  account  of  his  facility  and  force  as  a 
speaker,  for  neither  then  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  career  was  he  reckoned  a  very  erudite 
lawyer— and  was  often  employed  on  ap|ieal  case* 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1743,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  ministry  Solicitor-general,  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  memlter  for  Borough- 
bridge,  ami  at  onoe  took  a  high  position.  In 
1746,  he  acted,  tx  ofirio,  as  counsel  against  the 
rel>el  lords,  Ijovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock  ; 
was  appointed  King's  Attorney  iu  17.54  ;  and  at  this 
time  stood  so  high,  that  had  not  the  keenness  of 
his  ambition  Wen  mitigated  by  a  well-founded 
distrust  of  his  tituess  for  leading  the  House,  he 
might  have  aspired  to  the  highest  political  honours. 
He  In-came  Chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
1756,  and  entered  the  House  of  I^.rds  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Mansfield  of  Mansfield,  iu  the 
county  of  Nottingham.  Still,  his  political  r6U  has 
little  interest  for  jswterity.  As  his  opinions  were 
not  those  of  the  po]Mtlar  side,  he  was  exposed 
to  much  abuse  ami  party  hatred.  Junius,  among 
others,  bitterly  attacked  him  ;  and  during  the 
Gordon  riots  of  1780,  his  house,  with  all  his  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts,  was  burned.  He 
declined,  with  much  dignity,  indemnification  by 
parliament.  In  1776,  Nlurray  was  made  Earl  of 
Mansfield  He  worked  hard  as  a  judge  till  1788. 
when  age  and  ill-health  forced  him  to  resign.  His 
death  took  place  20th  March  171)3,  in  the  8!Hh 
year  of  his  age, 

MANSLAUGHTER  is,  in  Scotland,  the  offence 
of  causing  the  death  of  a  person  by  some  careless- 
ness or  neglect  In  England,  the  offence  is  usually 
called  Culpable  Homicide. 

MANTCHU'RI A,  a  territory  in  Eastern  Asia, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  extend- 
ing between  lat  42°  and  o3J  N..  and  bounded, 
according  to  its  present  limits,  by  the  Amur  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Usuri  and  the  Sungacha  on  the  east 
separating  it  from  the  Russian  maritime  territory 
of  Orochi ;  by  the  Shan-Alin  range  on  the  south, 
M-parating  it  from  Korea ;  ami  hy  a  itortion  of  the 
Klungan  Mountains,  the  river  Sira-Muren,  and  the 
district  of  the  upper  Suugari.  which  separate  it  on 
the  west  from  the  desert  of  Gobi  Previously  to 
the  recent  incursions  of  the  Russians  on  the  north, 
the  area  of  this  territory  was  about  682,000  square 
miles ;  it  is  now  about  378,000  square  miles  ;  nearly 
one-half  having  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Russians,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Chinese, 
14th  November  1860,  finally  making  over  to  them- 
selves all  the  territory  east  of  the  Usuri  and  north 
and  east  of  the  Amur.  Population  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000.    M.  is  divided 


which  alone  contains  upwards  of  2,100,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  chief  town  of  which,  Mukden,  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  three  provinces  — Girin 
or  Kirin,  and  Tsi-tst-har.     The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, deusely  wooded  in  the  south,  but  consisting 
chiefly  of  prairies  and  grass- land  in  the  north.    It  is 
well  watered  and  fruitful  in  the  valleys.   The  rivers 
are  the  Amur  (the  northern  boundary),  the  Usuri 
(the  eastern  bouudary),  and  the  Sungari.  which 
waters  the  two  provinces  of  Girin  and  Tsi-tai-har. 
The  Sungari  is  about  1200  miles  iu  length  :  its  tanks, 
which  form  the  moat  densely-peopled  region  of  M., 
are  low  and  fertile,  and  its  general  course  is  north- 
east to  its  junction  with  the  Amur.  About  200  miles 
from  its  source,  it  passes  the  flourishing  trading 
city  of  Girin,  in  lat  43°  40"  N.,  with  a  jxqmlation 
variously  estimated  at  from  150.000  to  600,000,  and 
i  inhabited  by  Mantchus  and  Chinese,  but  by  the  latter 
:  in  far  greater  numbers.    The  city  of  Mukden,  on 
the  Sira-Muren,  is  large  and  beautiful,  surrounded 
!  by  walls,  and  containing  200,000  inhabitants.  In 
i  1631,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  empire 
|  of  Mantchu.     Millet,  barley,  tobacco,  and  oats  are 
largely  produced,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  on  the 
!  prairies.    Chinese  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  pojni- 
iation  ;  the  Mautchus  are  for  the  most  part  soldiers, 
and  are  drafted  out  of  the  country  into  China.  For 
the  history  of  M„  see  Chinese  Empire. 

The  Mantchus  aw  the  present  rulere  of  Chins, 
who  gradually  subjugated  the  couutry  ;  the  first 
emperor  of  the  new  dynasty,  Shunche,  succeeding 
the  last  of  the  Mings  in  1644.  They  are  not  a 
nomadic  race  like  the  Mongols,  but  are  given  to 
agriculture  or  hunting,  according  to  the  part  of 
their  country  they  inhabit  They  are  of  a  lighter 
complexion  and  slightly  heavier  build  than  the 
Chinese,  have  the  same  conformation  of  the  eye- 
lids, but  rather  mire  beard,  and  their  countenances 
present  greater  iutellectiml  caj>acity.  Literary  pur- 
suits are  more  esteemed  by  them  than  by  Mon- 
golians, and  they  are  less  under  the  priesthood. 
The  Mantchus,  iu  short,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  improvable  race  iu  Central  Asia,  if  not  on  the 
continent —Williams,  Middle  Kingdom. 

MANTELL,  Gideon  Algernon,  an  eminent 
British  palaeontologist  and  geologist,  was  born  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  1700  ;  studied  medicine,  and  for 
some  time  practised  in  his  native  town.  Subse- 
,  he  removed  to  Brighton,  and  thence  to 
on,  where  he  died,  November  10,  1852.  M.'* 
principal  works  are  Fo**U«  of  (he  South  Dou%t 
(1822)  ;  The  Fo**\U  of  Tihjate  FnrtM  ;  Wonder*  of 
(Jrnto'j'i  (I83S),  |>erhaps  the  most  popular  geological 
work  ever  written  by  an  Englishman ;  and  Mnltlt 
of  Creation,  or  Firnt  Le**oiut  in  Geofot/y  (1844). 
He  wa*«  a  very  voluminous  writer,  no  less  than 
67  works  and  memoirs  of  his  Wing  mentioned  in 
Agassiz  and  Strickland's  Bibliotheea  ZocA^jUt  et 
Vrolwjur.  His  claims  to  a  |iermauent  place  in  the 
history  of  science  rc*t  chiefly  on  his  lal«>riouj 
investigations  into  the  fossils  of  the  Wealdeu  beds. 
I'o  him,  we  owe  the  discovery  and  description  of 
four  out  of  five  of  the  great  Diuusatirian  reptiles  — 
viz.,  the  Iouan>xU>n,  the  H ylceooaurus,  the  Ptioro- 
mm  r us,  and  the  Reynotaurua. 

MANTELPIECE,  the  lintel  over  the  opening 
of  a  fireplace  supporting  the  masonry  above  It 
was  in  ancient  times  frequently  ornamented  with 
mouldings  and  carving  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  the  marble  or  wooden  jambs,  lintel,  and  shelf,  so 
universally  used. 

MA'NTIDJS.    Sec  Mantis. 

MANTIGER,  or  M  ANT  EG  RE,  a  monster  with 
the  body  of  a  tiger,  the  head  of  an  old  man,  and 
long  spiral  horns.    It  is  one  of  the  imaginary 
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cTv.iture»  known  in  heraldic  blazon,  and  is  variously 
represented,  sometime*  with  the  horns  of  an  ox 
and  fett  of  a  dragon.  The  supiHjrters  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  are  mantegres  without  horns. 

M  A  NTINE' A.  anciently,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  in  the 
Pt-Ioponnesus,  on  the  Iwrders  of  Argolis.  It  was 
sittiat«M  on  the  river  Ophia,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad 
plain,  ami  was  famous  as  Wing  the  scene  of  several 
Latt\-*.  of  which  the  most  important  was  that 
f«-aght  l»-tweenthe  Spartans  and  theThebans  under 
Epnnnnondas  (362  B.C.).  in  which  the  former  were 
d*»feat«-«.L  Its  site  is  now  called  Paltn>}ioli.  Some 
ruin*  *till  remain,  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
ft  a  theatre  whose  diameter  was  240  feet.  See 
C"«  -lon»-l  Leake's  Tmrrl*  in  Out  Morea  (Lond.  1830). 

M  A 'XT  IS.  a  Liniuean  genus  of  orthopterous 
ias^-ctA.   which  included  not  only  those  now  con- 
■titutan^  the  family  Mtintidit,  but  also  the  Phntmldtr 
\Ltaf-iu  sects,  Siiectre-insects,  Walking-stick  insects, 
Ac  i.     All  of  them  are  of  very  remarkable  forms. 
The    Mantidx  have   a   narrow,  compressed,  and 
el<«fat*rd  al  "lumen,  and  a  long  thorax,  which  con- 
sist* almost  entirely  of  the  first  segment.    The  head 
is  triangular,  with  large  eyes,  three  small  st  m- 
mattr  eye*,  and  rather  long  bristle-like  antenna-. 
Tue  wings  fold  in  a  fan-like  manner,  and  the  wing- 
covers   are  long,  narrow,  and  thin.     The  second 
and  third  pair  of  legs  an:  long  and  slender,  and 
are   lused  ouly  for  locomotion ;  the  first  pair  are 
chiefly   used  as  wea|>ona  of  combat  and  instru- 
ments of  prehension,  and  have  the  coxa  unusually 
.■  i j  and  large;   the  frtnur  also  long  and  large, 
coru|»rv**ed,  and  capable  of  closing  on  the  com,  su 
that  the  sharp  edges  cut  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  M.inti<Lx  feed  on  other  insects,  and  remain  long 
fixed  in  one  position,  moving  their  fore-legs  in  the 
air  to  catch  prey,  which  has  led  to  a  superstitious 
re-jani  for  them  as  prat/iny  i»w^,  anil  to  many 
fo*«Jish  notions  and  legends  concerning  them.  One 
•pecir-s  (J/.  reJifjiom)  is  plentiful  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Italy,  ana  others  are  frequent  in 
warmer  part-  of  the  world.    The  Mantidic  not  only 
he  in  wait  for  prey,  but  move  about  in  quest  of  it, 
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moving  slowly,  and  advancing  stealthily  on  the 
victim.  Many  of  them  are  large  insects.  Some  of 
the  South  American  ones  are  four  inches  in  length. 
ThfV  are  all  of  very  pugnacious  disposition,  the 
combat  generally  terminating  in  the  decapitation 
of  one  of  the  combatants,  or  the  dividing  of  its 
body  in  some  part  by  the  legs  of  the  other; 
and  the  victor  enjoys  his  triumph  in  eating  the 
vanquished.  In  China  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  East,  these  insect*  are  kept  in  cages,  and  set 


J  to  fight  with  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the 
;  lieholdera.    Some  of  the  Mautidie  (genus  Empum) 
have  the  forehead  produced  into  a  horn. 

MANTLE,  a  long  flowing  rolie,  worn  in  the 
middle  ages  over  the  armour,  and  fastened  by  a 
tibula  in  front,  or  at  the  right  shoulder.  The 
mantle  is  an  im]>ortant  part  of  the  official  insignia 
of  the  various  orders  of  knighthood.  Ladies  of 
rank  wore  similar  mantles,  in  many  instances 
decorated  with  heraldic  charges,  in  which  case  the 
I  mantle  bore  either  the  impaled  arms  of  the  lady 
and  her  husband,  or  her  husband's  arms  only.  A 
number  of  examples  may  be  seeu  in  mouumeutal 
effigies. 

MA'NTLET,  a  sort  of  temporary  fortification 
intended  to  protect  the  men  working  guns  in 
embrasun*.  casemates,  or  port-holes  from  the  bullets 
of  sharp- shooters.  The  mantlet  is  usually  made 
to  be  hoisted  up  while  the  gunner  takes  aim,  and 
then  lowered  to  cover  the  whole  owning  except 
a  circular  ajarture  for  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon. 
With  every  increase  in  the  range  and  precision  of 
small-arms,  mantlets  l>ecomc  more  essential  for  the 
i  safety  of  gunners.  Mantlets  are  made  of  thick  fir, 
of  solid  oak  planks,  or  of  iron  plates,  the  Last 
being  preferable,  as  the  lightest  At  Sebastopol,  the 
Russians  effectively  blocked  their  embrasures  by 
thick  mantlets  of  plaited  rojie  suspended  freely. 
A  mantlet  of  planks  or  iron  plates,  about  five  feet 
high,  and  occasionally  mounted  on  small  wheels,  is 
also  used  to  protect  sapors  working  at  the  end  of 
a  sap,  although  a  rolling  gabion  is  preferred  for  this 
purpose  by  many  engineers. 

MANTLING,  or  LAMBREQUIN,  a  heraldic 
ornament  depicted  as  hanging  down  from  the 


helmet,  and  behind  the  escutcheon.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  either  the  cointise,  an  orna- 
mental scarf  which  passed  round  the  l>ody,  and 
over  the  shoulder  ;  or  the  military  mantle,  or  robe 
of  estate.  When  intended  for  the  cointise,  it  is 
cut  into  irregular  gtri|w  and  curls  of  the  most 
capricious  forms,  whose  contortions  are  supposed  to 
indicate  that  it  has  been  torn  into  that  ragged 
condition  in  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  mantling 
is  treated  as  a  robe  of  estate,  the  bearings  of  the 
shield  are  sometimes  embroidered  on  it.  A  mantling 
adjusted  so  as  to  form  a  background  for  the  shield 
and  its  accessories,  constitutes  an  Achirrrmrnt  of 
Arm*.  It  is  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  e. 
that  the  mantling  appears  m  a  heraldic  ornament 
on  seals.  In  British  heraldry,  the  mantling  of  the 
sovereign  is  of  gold  lilted  with  ermine;  that  of 
peers,  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine.  Knights 
and  gentlemen  have  generally  crimson  velvet  lined 
with  white  satin ;  but  sometimes  the  livery  colours 
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(see  Livkry)  are  adopted  instead,  as  is  generally 
the  practice  in  continental  heraldry. 

MA'NTUA  (Ital.  JMaNtotxt),  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Italian  province  of  Lomliardv,  and  formerly 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  same  name,  belongs  to  Austria, 
and  is  situated  in  lat.  45"  &  34"  N.,  long.  10* 
48'  1*  E  Its  population,  of  30.000,  comprises  about 
2500  Jews,  whose  commercial  influence  and  social 
privilenes  are  more  extensive  in  this  city  than  in 
any  other  of  Italy.  M.  occupies  two  islands  fanned 
by  branches  of  the  Mincio,  the  waters  of  which 
surround  the  city,  with  the  additional  defence  of 
swamps  or  marshy  lakes.  It  is  the  most  strongly 
fortified  town  in  Italy,  but,  owing  to  its  situation, 
is  extremely  unhealthy  -a  fact  evinced  by  the 
pallid  faces  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  five  i»te- 
ways  leading  into  the  city,  one  of  which.  La  Porta  \ 
dfi  Mulini,  deserves  examination.  The  fortifications  j 
of  M.,  including  ita  vast  citadel,  present  such  a 
combination  of  defensive  resources,  that  its  regular  j 
investment  coiUd  only  be  effected  by  a  numerous  i 
army  ;  and  its  reduction  even  then  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, except  by  famine.  It  forms  one  of  the  four  J 
fortresses  of  the  "Quadrilateral,  which,  by  the  treaty 
of  Villafranca,  remain  in  the  bauds  of  Austria.  The 
streets  of  M.  are  spacious  and  regular,  but  indiffer- 
ently paved ;  the  squares  are  numerous  and  fine. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  splendid,  both  from 
the  massive  grandeur  of  their  projiortions,  and  the 
novel  beauty  of  their  architecture.  The  inadequate 
population  of  M.,  added  to  the  sombre  character  of 
its  feudal  structures,  imparts  to  the  city  an  air  of 
gloomy  decadence,  except  in  the  central  commer- 
cial quarters,  and  the  populous  animated  Ghetto  or 
Jewish  quarter,  still  subject  to  enclosure.  The 
ancient  ducal  palace,  or  Castello  di  Corte,  a  vast 
irregular  pile  of  building,  was  the  state  residence 
and  fortress  of  the  Gonzagaa,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  ami  now  serves  as  a  state  prisou  and  for 
public  offices.  The  adjoining  Biimptuous  edifice, 
which  now  comprises  the  Paluzza  Imprriak,  the 
Palazzo  I'rccA'm,  and  the  Corte  Imperial*,  or  Pro- 
vincial Tribunal,  was  originally  planned  and  1>egun 
by  Buonacolsi,  the  feudal  lord  of  M.  in  1302 ;  it 
contains  600  rooms,  including  a  magnificent  suite  of 
state  ajiartments,  whose  choicest  cmWlliBhment  con- 
sists in  the  glorious  paintings  and  exquisite  designs 
of  the  great  Mantnan  artist  Giulio  Romano.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  also  designed  by  G.  Romano, 
contains  some  fine  frescoes.  The  churches  of  San 
Martino  and  Sant'  Egidio  arc  of  great  antiquity — 
the  former  dating  from  528,  and  the  latter  from 
668.  The  province  of  M.  had  a  high  reputation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  After  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  Northern  Italy,  it  was  seized  by  the 
Gonzagas  about  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
century.  The  last  duke  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga 
died  childless  at  Padua  in  1708,  when  M.  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Austria,  who,  in  1869,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  province,  though  she  still  retains  the 
towu  of  Mantua. 

MANU  (from  the  Sanskrit  man,  to  think,  lite- 
rally, the  thinking  being)  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  most  renowned  law-l>ook  of  the  ancient  Hindus  ; 
and  likewise  of  an  ancient  Kalpa  work  on  Vedic 
rites.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  considerable  doubt 
whether  both  works  belong  to  the  same  individual, 
and  whether  the  name  M.,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  author  of  the  law-book,  was  intended  to 
designate  an  historical  personage ;  for,  in  several 
passages  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  the  Maha- 
olifirata  (q.  v.),  M.  is  mentioned  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  human  race ;  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
law-book  ascribed  to  him,  he  declares  himself  to 
have  been  produced  by  Viraj,  an  offspring  of  the 
JI2 


Supreme  Being,  and  to  have  created  all  this  universe. 
Hindu  mythology  knows,  moreover,  a  succession  of 
Manns,  each  of  whom  created,  in  his  own  ]>eri<xl, 
tlie  world  anew  after  it  had  perished  at  the  end  of 
a  mundane  age.  The  word  M.— kindred  with  onr 
'  man  '—belongs  therefore,  properly  shaking,  to 
ancient  Hindu  mythology,  ami  it  was  connected 
with  the  renowned  law-book  in  order  to  impirt  to 
the  latter  the  sanctity  on  which  its  authority  rests. 
This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-liook  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense  of  the  word,  it  is  likewise  a  system  of 
cosmogony ;  it  propounds  metaphysical  doctrines, 
teaches  the  art  of  government,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  treats  of  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  chief  topics  of  its  twelve  books  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Creation  ;  2.  Education  and  the  duties  of  a 
pupil,  or  the  first  order  ;  3.  Marriage  and  the  duties 
of  a  householder,  or  the  second  order :  4.  Means  of 
subsistence,  and  private  morals  ;  5.  Diet,  purifica- 
tion, and  the  duties  of  women  ;  6.  The  duties  of  an 
anchorite  and  an  ascetic,  or  the  duties  of  the  third 
and  fourth  orders ;  7.  Government  and  the  duties  of 
a  king  and  the  military  caste  ;  8.  Judicature  and 
law,  private  and  criminal ;  9.  Continuation  of  the 
former,  and  the  duties  of  the  commercial  and  servile 
castes ;  10.  Mixed  castes,  and  the  duties  of  the 
castes  in  time  of  distress  ;  11.  Penance  and  expia- 
tion;  12.  Transmigration  and  final  beatitude.  The 
text  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  several 
editions  l»oth  in  India  and  Europe.  An  excellent 
English  translation  of  it  we  owe  to  Sir  W.  Jones 
(2d  ed„  by  Haughton,  London,  1826),  and  a  very 
good  French  translation  to  A.  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs  (Paris,  1833). 

MANUAL,  in  Military  Language,  is  an  exercise 
with  the  musket  or  rifle,  through  which  recruits  are 
drilled,  to  give  them  a  free  use  of  their  limbs,  aud 
of  the  weapon  regarded  merely  as  a  pike.  It  com- 
prises the  first  course  of  instruction  after  the  ritlo 
has  been  placed  in  the  learner's  hands. 

MANUEL  I.  COMNENUS,  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  fourth  son  of  the  Emperor  Calo-.Tnannes, 
was  bom  about  1120,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1143.  He  became  at  once  involved  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  wars  lioth  with  the  eastern  and 
western  nations,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage  aud  heroism.  In  1144,  Raymund, 
Prince  of  Antioch,  who  had  thrown  off  the  Byzan- 
tine yoke,  was  compelled  to  submit  again  to  vassal- 
age ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  Turks,  who 
had  iuvaded  I  sauna,  were  paralysed  by  repeated 
and  decisive  defeats.  In  1147,  the  Crusaders,  under 
Lmis  VII.  of  France,  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany, 
marched  through  M.'s  dominions  without  hindrance 
on  his  part,  as  he  was  at  this  time  preparing  for  his 
notable  contest  with  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  for  the 

[Kissession  of  Greece.  At  first,  this  contest  was 
dghly  favourable  to  M.  ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Roger,  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  and  ]>eace  was 
concluded  in  1156.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  wars  with  the  Hungarians  and  Turks.  He  died 
24th  September  1)80. 

MANU'RE.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  mineral  as  well  as  organic, 
which  have  been  used  for  the  pur|»ose  of  increasing 
the  produce  of  those  plants  that  mau  selects  for  cul- 
tivation. Lime,  and  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  have 
l>een  applied  to  the  land  to  increase  its  fertility  from 
time  immemorial ;  so  also  have  all  kinds  of  organic 
substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  The 
rationale  of  such  applications  to  growing  plants  was 
but  little  understood,  till  chemistry  revealed  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  materials  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  all  plants.  At  the  present  day,  much 
definite  knowledge  has  been  acquired  of  tho  true 
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nature  amd  action  of  the  various  substances  that 
are  ioutmi  to  increase  the  growth  of  our  cultivated 
croji*.     It  was  long  supposed  that  the  food  of  such 
a  vaji.il  class  of  plants  as  the  globe  presents  must 
n*ce*3»rily  Ik?  very  different  almost  as  much  so  as 
th«  diUerence  in  their  forms  and  properties  of  their 
tsrthlucta.    Chemistry,  however,  lias  shewn  that  the 
K*»l  of  ail  plants  is  very  much  alike,  though  some 
classes  must  l*»  supplied  with  certain  substances  in 
greater  abundance  than  others.    The  great  mass  of 
all  vegetables  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water, 
anuuonia,  on  toeing  subjected  to  heat  or  burned 
tire.    It  is  these  same  substances  which  con- 
the  chief  food  of  all  plants.    The  light  of 
enables  plants  to  decompose  aud  assimilate 
Girbotuo  acid  aud  ammonia,  and  to  manufacture 
cat  of  them  the  various  products  they  contain.  All 
organic   substances  vield  tiiese  by  slow  decompo- 
sition, as  well  as  Ly  combustion.    It  is  for  this 
re  a*  hi  that  such  substances  increase  the  fertility 
of  land  when  added  to  it    Water  is  so  common  an 
that  nature  provides  all  that  plants  require, 
acid,  too,  is  contained  in  considerable 
proportion  in  the  atmosphere,  aud  is  readily  taken 
from  it  by  the  leaves ;  still,  it  is  of  great  use  when 
applied  to  the  sodas  vegetable  matter,  and  the  deeom- 
p>j*iU'>u  rendered  accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
ua  exists  in  exceedingly  s|>aring  quantities 
it-   atanwqihere,  as  well  as  in  rain  and  river 
r.  bo  that  artificial  applications  to  the  soil  are 
ceded  to  produce  full  crojis.  The  nitrogen 
which   enters   into  the  com[>osition   of  plants  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  ca[>able  of  being  only 
assimilated  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric 
acid  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  salts  of  ammonia 
and   nitric  acid  are  all  very  |»owerfid  fertilisers. 
They  generally  produce  a  dark -green  colour  in  the 
leave*,  such  as  is  associated  with  healthy  growth 
sad  luxuriance. 

But  besides  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
plants  feed  upon  certain  mineral  or  earthy  sub- 
stances, which  seem  to  impart  the  power  of  con- 
densing and  digesting  the  other  organic  elements. 
On  plants  being  burned,  they  leave  lime,  potash,  soda, 
silica,  sulphates,  and  phosphates,  as  ash. 
substances  are  all  found  to  exist  in  certain 
kinds  of  plants  in  proportions  which  are  confined 
within  rather  narrow  limits.  The  earthy  substances, 
it  most  be  remembered,  enter  into  combinations  in 
definite  proportions  with  the  other  constituents,  aud 
are  thus  linked  together  in  the  vegetable  organisms 
ss  part  and  jxaroel  of  their  structure. 

Lime  acts  as  a  manuring  sulmtancc  directly  by 
rap|4yin",  one  of  the  constituents  of  plants  ;  so  also 
dovs  magnesia.  But  liine  is  often  added  as  an  agent 
to  iwut  in  digesting  and  pre|iaring  the  orgauic 
materials  existing  in  the  soiL  See  Lime.  Magnesia 
is  seldom  applied  singly  to  the  soil  ;  it  is  usually 
associated  with  limestone,  and  is  generally  con- 
tained in  the  sod  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  plants. 

Potash  is  a  substance  most  essential  for  all  our 
cultivated  plants  ;  its  market-price,  however,  is  so 
hnjh.  that  fanners  seldom  apply  it  directly  to  the 
sod.  They  employ  certain  crops,  such  as  clover  and 
turnips,  to  gather  it  up  for  them  in  the  soil.  These 
are  consumed  on  the  farm  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
a«  little  potash  enters  into  animal  tissues  as  a 
permanent  constituent,  it  is  mostly  returned  to  the 
dunghill  in  the  excrcnieiititious  matters.  Farm- 
yard dung  thus  possesses  a  value  of  its  own,  by 
supplying  this  constituent,  which  cannot  bo  bought 
economically  in  the  market  Soda  can  be  easily 
obtained  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  but  as  this 
substance  is  usually  associated  with  |M»tash,  the  one 
is  found  m  the  dung-heap  as  well  as  the  other. 


Common  salt  is  applied  to  corn-crops  that  arc  grow- 
ing too  rapidly.  The  salt  has  the  etb-ct  of  stiffening 
the  straw,  and  rendering  it  less  liable  to  lodge. 
Salt  is  also  used  with  great  success  in  growing 
mangold- wunsel,  as  this  is  a  plant  which  was 
originally  taken  from  the  sea-shore. 

Sulfthat'*.  —  Every  plant  contains  a  quantity  of 
sulphur,  which  is  derived  from  the  sulphates  that 
are  found  in  the  soil.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  has 
often  been  applied  with  marked  effect  lor  turnips 
and  jtotatoea,  but  its  use  does  not  commonly  pay 
the  expense  of  the  application.  A  much  cheajier 
source  of  sulphur  is  found  in  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum  (q.  v.). 

rhtmjthaU*.  -These  are  largely  used  in  agriculture. 
Phosphoric  acid  being  very  sparingly  diffused  in 
most  soils,  many  plants  have  anjiareutly  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  as  much  of  this  material  as  is 
necessary  to  rapid  growth,  and  hence  the  imjKirt- 
a  nee  of  an  artificial  supply,  which  is  administered 
in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  chief  sources 
of  this  im|>ortant  element  are  Bones  |q.  v.),  Apatite 
(q.  v.),  and  Guano  (q.  v.).  The  reason  of  its  iuqiort- 
ance.  and  the  principle  which  should  guide  its 
application,  are  explained  in  the  article  Bones  as 
Mamrk. 

Nitrogenous  Manure*. — Plants  are  supplied  with 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  or  of  salts  of  ammonia. 
Nitrates  and  the  salts  of  ammonia  promote  growth 
in  all  cultivated  plants  when  the  earthy  substances 
that  enter  into  their  composition  are  present  Nitro- 
genous manures  are  often  beneficially  applied  without 
other  substance*  to  grain,  Isx-aiisc  the  grain-plants 
have  greater  facilities  than  the  turnip  for  taking 
up  phosphate*  ami  other  constituents  from  the  soiL 
So  also,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  do  we  see  the 
operation  of  tins  principle  in  the  case  of  grass. 
Having  a  jiermauent  staff  of  roots  in  the  soil,  the 
plants  are  ready  to  gather  up  the  necessary  supply 
of  mineral  food  when  abundant  nitrogenous  food  is 
presented  to  them,  and  thus  nitrogenous  mauurea 
of  all  kinds  Itavc  very  marked  effects  on  grass. 
What  determines  the  amount  that  can  be  profit- 
ably applied  to  the  different  cultivated  plants,  is 
simply  the  capability  that  each  species  possesses  of 
expanding  uuder  such  treatment 

Far  hi -pin  I  Manure.—  This  is  the  most  valuable 
manure  that  the  farmer  uses.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  of  plants,  and  without  its  .<»e  iu  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  rapidly 
deteriorate.  The  richer  the  food  upon  which  stock 
is  fed,  so  much  the  richer  the  manure  produced. 
Stock  fed  upon  straw  and  water  leave  a  very  inferior 
manure,  that  requires  to  lie  Largely  supplemented  by 
other  materials.  Turnips  add  largely  to  the  value 
of  manure,  and  oilcakes  of  all  kinds,  from  contain- 
ing nitrogen  and  the  earthy  matu  re  of  the  seeds  of 
oil-bearing  plants,  produce  a  rich  manure.  Farm- 
yard manure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  much 
more  valuable  for  some  kind  of  crops  than  for 
others.  The  potato,  for  example,  cannot  be  raised 
with  much  success,  unless  it  be  supplied  with  this 
or  other  bulky  manure  having  the  greater  number 
of  ingredients  present  This  docs  not  appear  to 
arise  from  its  absolutely  requiring  more  of  anyone 
substance  than  many  other  plants  that  can  do  far 
better  without  artificial  supply.  It  seems  to  be 
owing  rather  to  a  deficiency  of  jiower  to  gather  its 
food  when  dispersed  through  the  noil.  A  large 
allowance  of  farm-yard  manure  is  therefore  applied 
to  the  potato  when  it  is  grown  in  great  quantities. 
The  beau,  also,  is  dependent  on  farm-yard  manure 
more  than  the  |M>a.  Large  breadths  of  turnips  are 
often  raised  without  farm-yard  manure,  as,  when 
supplied  with  phosphate  and  nitrogen,  they  seem  to 
have  greater  facilities  for  taking  up  what  is  diffused 
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through  the  soil.  The  weaker  and  j»oorer  the  soil, 
the  more  important  does  farm-yard  manure  Ix'tomc 
for  all  plant*.  Farm-yard  manure  also  tends  to 
render  soils  more  adapted  for  carrying  clovers,  and 
many  farmers  always  apply  this  to  lands  which  arc 
to  lie  sown  out  in  grasses. 

LL/hkI  Manurr.  This  is  a  favourite  manure  in 
many  districts.  Scotch  and  English  fanners,  in 
general,  endeavour  to  have  all  the  liquid  excrements 
of  the  stock  alwtrbed  l>y  th«*  straw,  ami  carried  out 
in  the  solid  form.  On  many  farms,  however,  far 
more  is  produced  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
straw.  \  arious  modes  have  l>een  adopted  to  apply 
it  when  this  is  the  case.  It  is  commonly  done  by  a 
large  barrel  drawn  by  a  horse  ;  the  liquid  is  distri- 
buted by  various  methods  as  the  horse  walks  over 
th  >  ground.  The  liquid  manure  is  commonly  applied 
to  grasses,  more  especially  to  clovers  or  rye-grass, 
common  or  Italian.  As  the  liquid  accumulates,  it 
may  l>e  applied  to  the  young  grasses  as  8f>on  as  the 
corn  crop  is  removed.  The  plants,  being  vigorous  in 
autumn,  aUo.-b  it,  and  form  roots  and  juices  that 
are  available  as  soon  as  the  growing  season  arrives. 
It  may  U-  applied  during  interval*  of  mild  weather 
during  the  whole  winter.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most 
economical  to  apply  it  at  the  season  of  growth,  as 
the  roots  take  it  up  then  very  readily,  and  there  is 
comparatively  little  waste  from  being  washed  out 
of  the  soil.  In  some  large  establishments,  the  whole 
urine  is  collected  duriug  the  winter  in  large  tanks, 
and  applied  in  spring.  Tins  has  l«ecn  done  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  underground  pijies  laid  over 
the  fields,  the  liquid  being  distributed  by  means  of  a 
pump  and  hose.  Steam  or  water  |K>wer  has  been  in 
some  cases  applied  to  this  operation  ;  in  others  it  is 
effected  by  gravitation,  when  the  situation  of  stead- 
ing and  reservoir  suits.  In  wet  weather,  the  liquid 
manure  can  be  put  on  pretty  strong,  Irat  in  dry 
weather  large  quantities  of  water  are  added  for  the 
purj>o*e  of  diluting  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  injure 
the  plants.  Liquid  manure  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  plants,  and  is  valuable  for  all  crojw; 
but  there  are  often  considerable  practical  difficulties 
connected  with  its  use  and  distribution. 

MA'NUSCRIPTS,  Illumination  of,  the  art 
of  painting  manuscripts  with  miniatures  and  orna- 
ment*, an  art  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
Egyptian  papyri  of  the  ritualistic  class,  as  old  as 
the  18th  dynasty,  arc  ornamented  with  vignettes 
or  miniatures,  attached  to  the  chapters,  either 
designed  in  black  outlines,  or  painted  in  primary  j 


colours  in  tempera.  Except  these  jwpyri,  no  other 
manuscript*  ot  antiquity  were,  strictly  sjicakirig, 
illumiuated ;  such  Greek  and  Roman  ones  of  the 


1st  c  as  have  reached  the  present  day  being 
written  only.  Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  from  Varro 
that  authors  had  their  portraits  painted  on  their 
works,  and  mentions  a  biographical  work,  with 
numerous  itortraits  introduced,  but  all  such  have 
disapj«eareu  in  the  wreck  of  ages ;  the  oldest 
illuminated  MSS.  which  have  survived  being 
the  D tour,) rides  of  Vienna,  and  the  1'irj/i/  of  the 
Vatican,  both  uf  the  4th  c,  and  ornamented  with 
vignettes  or  pictures  in  a  Byzantine  style  of  art 
St  Jerome,  indeed,  in  the  same  century,  com- 
plains of  the  abuse  of  the  practice,  as  shewn  by 
filling  up  IxMiks  with  capital  letters  of  prc]togtcrous 
size ;  but  the  manuscripts  of  this  ami  the  aiihne- 
quent  century  are  ornamented  with  rubrics  only, 
as  evidenced  by  the  f"W«y  AUsan  lriHU*  and  other  , 
manuscripts.  Probably  the  art  of  illumination  was  , 
derived  from  rubrics,  as  the  emjierors  in  the  5th  1 
C,  commencing  with  Leo  (470  a.  D.),  signed  in  this 
colour,  like  the  Chinese,  and  this  '  vermilion  reply,' 
adopted  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  the  9th,  continued 
down  to  the  13th  century.  Tho  art  of  illuminating 
SU 


manuscripts  with  gold  aud  silver  letters  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  papyrus  has  any  gold  or  silver  intro- 
duced into  it    The  artist*  who  painted  in  gold, 
called  ChrtfJtotfrap/ii,  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
2d  century.    One  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  this 
style  is  the  Cmlex  Anjrn'niA  of  Ulphila*  (360  A.  D.) ; 
and  the  charter  of  King  Edgar  (966  A.  i>.),  six 
centuries  later,  shews  the  use  of  these  letters.  Gold 
letters  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  East  during 
the  l'2th  and  13th  centuries.    At  an  early  period, 
the  use  of  illuminated  or  decorated  initial  letters 
commenced,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
illuminated  or  (tainted  |*ages  placed  at  the  bead 
of  Byzantine  manuscripts.    Originally,  they  were 
not  larger  than  the  text,  or  more  coloured  ;  but  the 
Syriac  manuscripts  of  the  7th  e,  have  them  with 
a  pattern  or  border ;  and  they  go  on  increasing  in 
size  and  splendour  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  c,  when 
large  initial  letters,  sometimes  decorated  with  little 
pictures  or  miniatures,  came  into  fashion  in  thn 
(ireek  and  Latin  manuscript*.    The  subjects  of  the 
figures  mixed  up  with  the  Arabesque  ornaments 
often  referred  to  the  texts  ;  warriors  and  warlike 
groups  of  figures  tx.-ing  introduced  when  the  text 
referred  to  war;  symbolical  representations  of  helL 
where  the  chapters  following  treated  on  that  region. 
These  initial  letters  soon  increased  to  a  great  size, 
being  from  2  to  24  inches  long  ;  they  were  ni<*st  used 
in  the  8th  and  l»th  centuries,  but  continue.!  till  the 
12th  e.,  and  degenerated  in  the  loth  to  tho  last 
decadence  of  art  -  the  grotesque.    The  art  which 
flourished  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  |taaaed 
over  to  Ireland,  and  there  gave  rise  to  a  sejvarate 
school  or  kind  of  illumination.    This  style,  which 
consists  in  a  regular  series  of  interlaced  ribbon  orna- 
ments, often  terminating  in  the  heads  of  gryphons 
and  other  animals,  seems  to  have  U-en  derived  from 
the  later  jatterns  of  Byzantine  art,  seen  on  mosaics, 
mural  paintings,  and  other  object*.    Some,  indeed, 
have  thought  that  they  are  of  oriental  origin.  The 
so-called  Durham  Book,  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  8th  c.  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  school 
which  was  established  in  Holy  Island  by  St  Aidan, 
and  in  Kent  by  St  Dunstan,  before  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.    Another  remarkable  MS.  of  this  age 
is  the  Book  of  St  Kells,at  Dublin.  The  Scriptorium 
of  the  monastery  at  Hyde,  near  Winchester,  was 
celebrated  at  this  jieriod  for  its  illuminations; 
and  the   celebrattd  St  Dunstan  of  Glastonbury 
applied  in  early  youth  his  talents  to  this  art  The 
minute  size  and  number  of  interlacements  of  the 
Hook  of  St  KrU*,  at  Dublin,  is  quite  wonderful ; 
while  the  Bmedlctionnl  of  Chats  worth,  executed 
by  one  Godemann  of  Hyde  for  Ethel  wold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  (1100  a.  !».),  exhibits  a  bold  style  of 
art  and  ornament.    Separate  schools  prevailed  in 
the  11th  c,  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  manuscripts 
of  the  period  exhibiting  a  tine  style  of  ornament 
derived  from  the  Byzantine  school ;  while  the  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  period  are  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  a  light  blue  and  green  in  titles  and  pictures. 
While,  however,  the  ornaments  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Latin  schools  were  of  a  more  purely  architec- 
tural character,  and  the  Anglo- Hibernian,  Saxon, 
and  even  Franco-Gallic  manuscripts  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors  exhibit  a  union  of  Roman  and 
Gaulish  treatment ;  a  new  kind  of  work  arose  in 
the  10th  c  in  England,  called  the  Opus  Auglicum, 
resembling  more  in  character  the  ornaments  of 
Gothic  architecture,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  Gospels  made  for  Knut  or  Canute. 
During  the  12th  c,  there  arose  a  new  style,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  profusion  of  its  ornamentation, 
intricate  mode  of  illumination,  and  abuudant  use 
of  gold  and  silver.    The  taste  was  false,  but  the  art 
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more  special,  blank  sjwces  being  left  for 
t<>  till  in.    In  the  lath  c,  the  art  still 
Bw«  deteriorated  in  Western  Eutojh;    long- tailed 
illumin»t«-*l  initial  letters  Mere  introduce!  ;  the 
iiti'i  gf^itil  watt  often  of  gold,  on  which  the  orna- 
au<i  subjects  were  coloured  in  a  style  rest-m- 
od-painting,  from  1190  to  1230  ;  manuals  were 
tfi«i  prepared  to  iustruct  the  burner,  ami  tlie  art 
w~a»  formalised.    The  (;othic  style  of  ornament  of 
this  aj*-  hxd  superseded  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  of 
pc^viou*  centuries.    In  the  14th  c.  the  art  greatly 
unproved  ;  the  border  or  ornament  running  all  round 
tli*  rajje  was  introduceil,  ami  the  ornaments  were 
aterpolated  and  enriched  with  miniature  pictures, 
by    celebrated   artists,   as    Niccolo  Pisano, 
Giotto,  in  IUly.    Few  volumes,  however, 
illuminated  tdl  after  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  art  took  a  further  development;  grotesque 
Satire*   were   introduced,  and  are  alluded   to  l»y 
wrtu-r*  uf  the  period.    In  the  15th  c.,  continuous 
b«*dera  and  tine  miniature  pictures  were  in  use,  and 
to  wan  Is  tbe  end  of  the  century,  celebrated  works  of 
this  nature  were  produced  by  (iiulio  Clovio  in  Italy, 
and  Loca*  van  Leyden  in  Flanders,  the  Van  Eycka, 
and  Meuil.ng  or  Hemlink ;  medallious  of  exquisite 
style  and  finish  were  inserted  in  the  border.    Of  this 
apt,  the  m.-wt  beautiful  known  s]>cciincn  is  the  lit* 4; 
of'  Ho*r*  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of  l«ouis  XII., 
with  l«»nler»  of  natural  plants  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  Italian  art  of  the  same  age  was  symmetrical 
rather  than  picturesque  and  natiiraliatic,  but  on 
solid  backgrounds  ;  the  ornaments,  although  resem- 
bling tin«e  of  preceding  centuries,  are  distinguished 
by  the  introduction  of  miniatures.     In  the  16th 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  art  became 
extinct,  ending  with  a  style   of   painting  called 
atmtiiru  [jr»j>,  a  kind  of  monochrome,  in  which  the 
are  white  or  gold,  and  shaded  so  as  to 
ban-reliefs.     Amon«  oriental  nations,  the 
Hindus,  and  Chinese  have  illuminated 
ipts  of  great  beauty,  none  of  which,  however, 
can  ci>tii]it'te  with  those  of  the  Western  nations  in 
antiquity.     Por  beauty  of  design,  some  of  the  Arab 
nttnoscripta  are  charming,  but  their  antiquity  d«>es 
not  reach  l»eyond  the  13th  century.    The  (ihineae 
Bodithist*  have  also  illuminated  classics,  or  religious 
b><oks  of  their  sect,  one  of  which,  the  Diamond  Hook 
as  it  is  called,  iu  the  British  Museum,  has  a  text 

Slrndidiy   printed  in  silver  au«l  gold  letters  on  a 
ue  ground  ;  and  the  vignettes  charmingly  (tainted 
in  t*-nj|w--ru.  on  macerated  leaves  of  the  Ftcu*  Ititlica. 

Humphrey,  H.  Noel,  Art  of  lUuminntmn  (12mo, 
Land.  1S49|;  Shaw's  Jllumitiotot  UiUr*  'foL  182.S); 
Bradley,  J.  W.,  Manual  of  Illumination  (12mo, 


Lend. 

MAX  UT I  ITS,  Alpcs  MM©,  a  diminutive  of 
Tkro'^t';  his  hartismal  name),  a  great  printer 
and  improver  of  tne  art  of  printing.  His  name, 
in  its  Italian  form,  is  spelled  in  three  different 
ways  by  himself  or  his  descendants,  viz-,  Manurio, 
Manuzzi,  and  Manned ;  while  from  his  patron, 
Alberto  I'io,  Lord  of  Carpi,  he  took  also  the  name 
of  Pi<>.  and,  after  the  year  1503,  always  designates 
himself  Aldo  Pio  Manutio  Romano.  He  is  often 
called  Aldus  the  Elder.  He  was  born  at  Bassiano, 
near  Velletri.  iu  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  1449, 
and  established  a  printing-press  at  Venice  in  141)0 
(though  the  first  book  bearing  a  date  has  1494), 
from  which  many  works  were  issued  (see  Aldine 
Editions;.   He  died  1515. 

MAN20NI,  Auhsavdro.  one  of  the  most 
admired  of  modern  Italian  novelists,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  17*4,  of  noble  parents,  his  father  being 
Count  Manz-.n i,  and  his  mother  the  gifted  daughter 
uf  the  great  savan,  the  Marquis  Beccaria.  From 


youth,  the  literary  predilections  of  M.  gave  good 
promise  of  his  after-mental  development  In  1806, 
at  the  age  of  21,  his  essay  on  poetry,  entitled  Vrrri 
Scpjfti,  was  inspired  by  the  death  of  Carlo  Iin- 
lxmati,  an  intimate  family  friend ;  and  in  1810  his 
sacred  lyrics  met  with  general  admiration.  Several 
tragedies,  written  with  much  spint  aud  originality, 
attracted  notice  not  ouly  in  Italy,  but  in  France  and 
Germany  ;  anil  foremost  amid  the  warm  admirers 
aud  favourable  critics  of  M.  stood  Goethe,  The 
work,  however,  by  which  M.  attained  to  Euro]H-an 
fame  is  his  historical  novel,  /  Promesti  Sposi  a 
Milanese  story  of  the  17th  c,  translated  into  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  and  other  tongues  -(3  vols. 
Milan,  1827),  by  which  a  new  era  may  \»  said  to 
have  been  created  in  the  fictitious  literature  of  his 
country.  The  tale  abounds  in  interesting  sketches 
of  natioual  and  local  Italian  customs  and  modes  of 
life,  ]>ortrayed  with  unflagging  spirit  and  humour, 
while  various  grave  historical  events  are  narrated 
with  force  ami  grandeur  of  style,  especially  the 
episode  of  the  plague  in  Milan.  M."s  ode  to  Napo- 
leon (1823)  is  noble  iu  thought  and  diction.  The 
poet's  later  years  have  been  spent  in  strict  and 
devout  seclusion,  the  free  tendency  of  his  early 
opinions  having  teen  succeeded  by  a  stringent 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  A  complete 
edition  of  M.'s  works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  by 
Tommaseo  in  Florence  (1828—1829). 

MAOR,  the  royal  official  who,  in  the  early  (leriodfl 
of  Scottish  history,  was  placed  over  crown  or  fiscal 
lands,  and  at  an  after-time  liecamc  the  Thane.  A 
similar  official,  the  Maer,  existed  in  Wales. 

MAO'RIS  (a  New  Zealand  word  signifying  native 
or  itidiijrnmts)  is  the  name  given  to  themselves  by 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  by  which 
they  are  uow  usually  designated  by  ethnologists. 
The  M.,  iu  common  with  the  natives  generally  of 
Polynesia,  belong  to  the  Malay  race  or  family  o( 
maukind.  Though  calling  themselves  indigenous, 
the  M.  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  migrated 
to  the  present  seat  of  the  nation  from  the  island  of 
Hawaiki  about  500  years  ago.  They  came  in  seven 
canoes,  which  had  outriggers,  to  prevent  foundering, 
and  were  called  Amatiatia,  being  very  different  from 
those  subsequently  used  by  them,  which  were  much 
simpler  in  construction,  and  named  Wakka.  The 
first  of  these  canoes  that  touched  at  New  Zealand 
was  named  Arawa,  and  thia  brought  over  the  first 
settlers  frotn  whom  the  M.  are  descended.  If  any 
faith  is  to  be  attached  to  this  tradition,  Hawaiki 
was,  probably,  the  same  as  Hawaii,  the  principal 
of  the  Sandwich  islands,  distant  about  4000  miles 
north-east  of  New  Zealand.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  it  may  have  been  Savaii,  one  of  the 
Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands,  a  group  not  half  that 
distance  away.  The  tradition  says  nothing  of  any 
indigenous  population  found  iu  New  Zealand  before 
the  arrival  of  these  immigrants.  Many  writers, 
however,  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  previously 
inhabited  by  a  darker  race,  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Papua*  of  New  Guinea,  sometimes  called  Negritos 
and  Pelagian  negroes.  Supjxising  that  the  two 
races,  in  process  of  time,  intermingl  -d,  this  might 
account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  differences  appa- 
rent between  the  M.  and  the  Tahitians,  Samoans, 
Sandwich  Islanders,  and  other  natives  of  the  Pacific. 
But  whether  of  pure  or  mixed  race,  all  testimony 
combines  in  representing  the  M.  as  a  nation  standing 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  skin  of  the 
Maori  is  iu  geueral  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  but  there 
are  some  in  whom  the  shade  is  much  lighter,  while 
in  others  it  is  darker.  In  stature  they  almost  equal 
Englishmen,  and  have  a  powerful  muscular  develop- 
They  have  well-shaped,  intellectual  heads, 
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and  their  features,  when  not  tattooed,  might  almost 
bo  taken  for  Euro[>ean.  Few  of  them  have  beards 
or  whiskers,  it  being  an  immemorial  custom  with 
them  to  pluck  out  the  hair  ou  the  face  with  pipi 
shells.  On  the  head,  the  majority  have  long  black 
hair,  with  a  slight  wave  in  it ;  but  with  some  it  is 
of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  some  M.  again  have  the  hair 
slightly  frizzled  Their  eyes  are  large,  their  lips 
thick,  and  their  teeth,  unlike  those  of  most  savage 
nations,  arc  large  and  irregular.  The  women  are  of 
less  stature  than  the  men  in  proportion,  and  arr  in 
other  resjxects  inferior  to  them,  jterhaps  from  their 
marrying  too  young,  and  having  to  jicrform  too 
much  of  the  drudgery  of  life.  Some  of  the  women, 
however,  are  represented  as  being  delicately  moulded, 
with  long  eyelashes,  pleasing  features,  and  a  plain- 
tive, pathetic  voice,  which  makes  them  highly  inte- 
resting. Roth  sexes  used  to  practise  tattooing,  a 
custom  which  has  been  alm<wt  abandoned  since 
the  conversion  of  the  M,  to  Christianity.  It  was 
a  painful  o|x>nition,  perfonned  with  a  hammer  and 
saw-like  chisel.  The  punctures  were  stained  with 
vegetable  dyes,  aud  the  patterns,  which  extended 
over  the  face,  hips,  thighs,  &c,  represented  orna- 
mental scrolls  aud  figures,  sup]»«sed  to  denote  the 
rank  of  the  individual  wearing  them.  The  women 
were  but  slightly  tattooed,  with  a  few  lines  on 
the  lips,  chiu,  and  occasionally  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  priests  were  the  prinei}>al  operators, 
and  during  the  process,  ancient  songs  were  sung, 
to  encourage,  divert  the  attention,  aud  increase  the 
patience  of  the  sufferers.  This  tattooing  was 
supposed  to  make  the  Maori  youth  t>oth  more  terrible 
in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  more  acceptable  in 
those  of  his  mistress.  Another  remarkable  custom 
among  the  M.  was  that  of  the  Uilioo,  l>y  which  the 
priest  could  make  certain  twrsons  and  things  sacred 
and  inviolate.  This  was  partly  a  religious  and 
partly  a  political  ordinance,  and  was  so  much 
resected,  that  even  in  war-time  hostile  tribes  left 
unharmed  all  persons  and  things  thus  protect**!  by 
the  taboo  of  the  opposite  side.  CanniltalUm,  a  much 
more  heinous  and  abominable  custom,  practised 
so  lately  as  within  the  last  thirty  years,  was  uni- 
versally prevalent  among  the  M.  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  last  instance  of  it 
occurred  in  the  year  184.1  4  Now,  however,'  says 
Dr  Scherzcr  (  Voyage  of  the  Xonara),  4  any  allusion 
to  this  revolting  practice  is  very  painful  to  the 
New  Zealaudcr,  as  reminding  him  of  his  former  low 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Every  time  that 
we  endeavoured  to  make  any  inquiry  of  the 
natives  reetiecting  this  custom,  they  withdrew  with 
an  ashamed  look.  In  like  manner,  dogs  flesh  has 
ceased  to  be  an  article  of  food,  evci,  since  the 
introduction  of  t*>rk  by  Captain  Cook.  Formerly, 
the  native  or  Maori  dog,  which  at  present  is  very 
scarce,  was  eaten  on  certain  occasions,  while  its 
blood  played  a  somewhat  conspicuous  (tart  in 
Maori  pharmacy.'  Infanticide,  which  also  prevailed 
largely  among  them  in  their  days  of  heathenism, 
is  now  universally  abolished,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  slavery  and  polygamy.  The  M.  generally 
marry  very  young,  and  instances  are  known  of 
females  among  them  becoming  mothers  even  at 
the  tender  age  of  eleven  years.  Their  marriages, 
however,  are  not  very  productive,  three  in  a  family 
Wing  considered  a  good  average,  and  mauy  of  these 
dying  in  their  first  year,    it  is  difficult  to  account 

for  this,  seeing  that  the  M.  of  the  present  day  I  tion,  on  a  plane,  of  some  j>ortion  of  the  surface  of  a 
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to  son,  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sceptre,  and. 
even  a  sacred  object.  It  was  called  Mrritnrri, 
'  the  fire  of  the  gods,'  and  was  sometimes  used  for 
scalping  prisoners.  There  arc  other  weapons  of 
nephrite  in  nse  amoug  the  M. ;  they  are  much 
sought  after,  and  very  costly.  The  use  of  firearm* 
is  now,  however,  very  general  among  the  M.,  and 
that  they  are  adroit  marksmen  has  been  made  but 
too  an|>arent  in  their  contests  with  English  troojKS. 
The  language  of  the  M.,  like  the  l'olym-sian  lan- 
guages generally,  belongs  to  the  Malay  family.  Its 
alphabet  comprises  only  fourteen  letter*,  viz..  A. 
E,  H,  I,  K.  M,  N,  O,  F,  'R,  T,  U,  W,  and  Ng.  Seven 
tolerably  distinct  dialects  are  spoken  among  them. 
The  language  is  represented  as  rich  and  sonorous, 
well  adapted  for  itoetical  expression,  esjK-cially  of 
the  lyric  kind.  The  M.  have  an  abundance  of 
metrical  proverbs,  legends,  and  traditions,  of  which, 
a  collection  has  liecu  made  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
They  are  also  |iassiouatcly  attached  to  music  aud 
song.  More  than  five-sixths  of  the  M.  are  now 
converted  to  Christianity.  Of  these,  such  as  live 
within  the  English  settlements  are  becoming  gradu- 
ally assimilated  to  our  own  colonists,  for  the  most 
part  wearing  the  European  dress,  &c  while  those 
further  removed  are  content  with  the  blanket, 
which  has  come  to  supersede  the  native  cloth. 
They  generally  practise  agriculture,  but  will  not 
work  very  hard.  They  are  good  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, and,  indeed,  more  than  a  hundred  coasting- 
vessels  of  a  good  size  are  now  the  property  of 
natives.  The  M.,  however,  as  a  nation,  although 
ready  to  imitate  our  manners  and  customs,  are  not 
quite  contented  with  our  colonial  rule,  aud  have 
frequently  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
Britain  under  their  native  chieftains.  Even  now 
(1863)  a  new  war  has  broken  out.  Such  hostilities 
are  much  to  be  deplored,  as  the  only  result  that  can 
be  looked  to  is  a  still  further  thinniug  of  the  Maori 
nice,  which  has  already  declined  from  about  100,(XH> 
souls,  the  amount  of  the  native  |iopidation  twenty 
years  ago,  to  ">67M9,  the  number,  according  to  am 
official  return,  at  the  eud  of  1859. 

MAORMOR.  the  old  equivalent  of  the  earl  in 
Scotland,  an  official  similar  to  a  Maor  (q.  v.),  but 
placed  over  a  province  instead  of  a  thanagc,  an 
earldom  or  county  instead  of  a  barony,  exercising 
the  office  of  royal  deputy  or  steward  over  th«» 
territory  of  which  he  had  at  a  still  earlier  period 
been  the  independent  lord,  and  probably  retaining 
to  himself  the  third  jiart  of  the  royal  revenues  aud 
prerogatives.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  feudalism, 
Scotland  seems  in  theory  to  have  Ix-en  sulxlivided 
into  maormordoma,  each  niade  up  of  the  maormor's 
{Hirtion  aud  the  king's,  in  Inter  language,  th-  earldom 
and  the  regality,  over  both  of  which  the  inaormor 
exercised  his  office,  though  the  former  was,  in  a 
sjiecial  scuse,  his  own.  Practically,  however,  in 
certain  of  these  districts  the  king*  retained  both 
maormordom  and  regality  in  his  own  hands,  aud 
the  in;iore  held  their  thanages  directly  of  the 
sovereign,  without  the  intervention  of  a  maorinor. 
As  the  feudal  system  extended,  the  inaormors  were 
converted  into  earls,  who  were  confined  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  districts,  the  Earl  of  Fife  alone 
retaining  the  privilege  of  exacting  his  rights 
the  whole  province. 

MAP  (Lat  moppa,  a  towel).  A  map  is  a  delim 


are  not  addicted  to  intemjierance,  like  other  half 
civilised  tribes.  The  wars  of  the  M.  were  formerly 
carried  on  with  S|K'ars  and  chilis  of  various  kinds, 
manufactured  from  stone  and  wood.  Their  most 
remarkable  weajtou  was  a  spear  of  nephrite,  which 
descended  among  the  princqial  chiefs  from  father 


sphere,  celestial  or  terrestrial,  on  which  the  objects 
intended  to  lw  shewn  are  traced,  whether  stars  or 
towns,  mountains,  &c.  Terrestrial  maps  are  termed 
geographical,  when  they  refer  to  the  land ;  and 
hyilrographfcal  mafia,  or  charU,  when  they  deliueat* 
the  shores  of  the  sea,   A  perfect  representation  of  a 
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conntiy,  with  all  ita  parts  in  true  proportions  and 
relative  positions,  may  be  made  on  a  globe  ;  but, 
since  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spherical,  it  is 
not  passible  so  to  delineate  any  large  portion  of  it 
on  a  plane  as  to  retain  these  properties.  Hence 
geographers  resort  to  differeut  methrxls  of  repre- 
sentation called  projections  (q.  v.),  which  are  of  two 
kinds—  either  real  perspectives  from  different  points 
of  view,  or  approximative  developments.  The  five 
principal  projections  are— the  orthographic,  the 
stere. ■graphic,  the  globular,  the  conical,  and  the 
cylindrical,  or  Mercator's. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  flat  surface  on  which  the 
map  is  drawn  U  supposed  to  pass  through  the  centre  ( 
of  the  earth,  and,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
eye,  the  projection  is  either  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  kind.  In  the  orthographic,  the  eye  is  assumed 
to  be  ct  an  infinite  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  so  that  all  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  every 
point  in  its  surface  are  |»arallel  and  |>erpendicular. 

From  the  nature  of  this  projection,  it  is  evident 
that  while  the  central  parts  of  the  hemisphere  are 
ilinorit  accurately  represented,  towards  the  circum- 
ference the  countries  are  crowded  together  and 
diminished  in  size.  On  this  account  it  is  of  little 
use  for  geographical,  though  of  considerable  value 
for  astronomical  purjwses.  In  the  Mtrrographk,  the 
eye  or  point  of  projection  is  assumed  to  be  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  opjiosite  the  one  to  be 
delineated.  If  the  globe  were  transparent,  the 
eye  would  then  see  the  opposite  concave  surface. 
Contrary  to  the  orthographic,  this  method  contracts 
the  centre  of  the  map,  and  enlarges  it  towards 
the  circumference.  Owing  to  the  unequal  area  of 
the  divisions,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  true 
latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  this  projection 
it  not  much  employed.  In  onler  to  rectify  the 
opposite  effect-  of  the  two  preceding,  the  globular 
projection,  a  modification  of  the  two,  is  generally 
adopted.  If  we  suppose  the  eye  to  be  removed 
from  the  surface  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  Bine 
of  45*  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  the  projection 
is  called  globular.  In  other  words,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere  be  200  parts,  it  must  be  produced 
70  of  these  parts,  in  order  to  give  the  point  of 
projection. 

All  meridians  and  parallels  in  this  projection  are 
in  reality  elliptical  curves,  but  as  they  approach  so 
nearly  to  being  circular  arcs,  they  are  very  rarely 


fig.  l.-Globular,  or  Equidistant  Projection  of  a 
Hemisphere. 


The  construction  of  the  globular  or  equidistant 
projection  is  as  follows  (fig.  1):  Describe  a  circle 


NESW,  to  represent  a  meridian,  and  draw  two 
diameters,  N('S  and  WCE,  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  the  one  for  a  central  meridian,  the  other  for 
the  equator.  Then  N  and  8  will  represent  the 
North  and  South  pedes.  Divide  each  of  the  quad- 
rants into  9  equal  parts,  and  each  of  the  radii  CN, 
UK,  and  C  also  into  9  equal  parts.  Produce  NS 
both  ways,  and  find  on  it  the  centres  of  circles 
which  will  pass  through  the  three  points  80  x  80, 
70  y  70,  Ac.,  and  these  arcs  described  on  ltoth  sides 
of  the  equator  will  be  the  parallels  of  latitude.  In 
like  manner,  find  on  WE  produced,  the  centres  of 
circles  which  must  pass  through  a,  b,  e,  and  the 
poles.  Having  selected  the  first  meridian,  number 
the  others  successively  to  the  east  and  west  of  it. 
A  map  in  this  way  may  be  constructed  on  the 
rational  horizon  of  any  place. 

The  inflexibility  of  getting  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  special  parts  olthe  sphere  by  any  of  the 
previous  methods,  led  to  the  desire  for  others  less 
defective.  Of  all  solid  bodies  whose  surfaces  can 
lie  accurately  develoiied  or  rolled  out  upon  a  plane 
without  alteration,  the  cone  and  cylinder  approach 
nearest  to  the  character  of  the  sphere.  A  portion 
of  the  sphere  between  two  parallels  not  far  distant 
from  each  other,  corresponds  very  exactly  with  a 
like  conical  zone  ;  whence  it  is  that  conical  develop- 
ments make  the  best  projections  for  social  geo- 
graphical maps,  and  even  with  some  modifications 
lor  large  portions  of  the  globe. 

A  conical  projection  of  Europe  (fig.  2)  is  constructed 


thus :  Draw  a  base  line  AB  of  indefinite  length ; 
bisect  it  in  E,  and  at  that  point  erect  a  perpendi- 
cular ED,  to  form  the  central  meridian  of  the  map 
Take  a  space  for  5*  of  latitude,  and  since  Europe 
lies  between  the  Sftth  and  75th  j>arallelB  of  latitude, 
mark  off  eight  of  these  spaces  along  ED  for  the 
points  through  which  the  parallels  must  pass.  The 
centre  from  which  to  describe  the  parallels  will  lie 
the  point  in  ED  where  the  top  of  a  cone,  cutting  the 
globe  at  the  45th  and  05th  paral  1  els.  would  meet  the 
axis  of  the  sphere.  This  point  will  be  found  to  be 
beyond  the  North  Pole,  at  C.  Since  ou  the  parallels 
of  45"  and  65°.  where  the  cone  cuts  the  sphere,  the 
degrees  of  longitude  are  exactly  equal  to  those  on 
the  globe,  if  on  these  parallels  distances  l>e  marked 
off  equivalent  to  5*  of  longitude,  in  proportion  to 
the  degrees  of  latitude  in  those  j»arallels,  and  through 
these  points  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  0,  they 
will  represent  the  meridians  for  every  5°. 

Since  all  meridians  on  the  globe  are  great  circles 
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passing  through  the  poles,  the  north  ami  south 
points  at  any  place  eorresjtoud  with  the  jioles  of 
the  earth.  The  east  and  west  points,  however,  are 
indicated  by  a  line  at  right  angles  t<«  the  meridian, 
and  do  not,  except  at  the  collator,  corres|tond  with 
those  of  the  eartli.  In  all  the  projections  hitherto 
descrd**!,  the  direction  either  of  the  north  and 
south,  or  of  the  east  and  west  put-,  is  represented 
hv  a  curved  line-,  so  that  on  such  a  map  the  course 
ol  a  vessel  would  almost  always  be  laid  down  in  a 
curve,  which  could  only  he.  described  by  continually 
laying  off  from  the  meridian  a  line  at  an  angle  equal 
to*  that  made  with  the  meridian  by  the  jwint  of  the 
compass  at  which  the  ship  was  sailing.  If  the 
vessel  were  to  steer  in  a  direct  north-east  course  by 
one  of  the  previous  projections,  she  would,  if  land 
did  not  intervene,  describe  a  spiral  round,  and  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  the  North  Pole  ;  therefore,  the 
mariner  requires  a  chart  which  will  enable  him  to 
steer  his  course  by  com  [kiss  in  straight  lines  only. 
This  valuable  instrument  is  supplied  by  Mercator's 
chart,  in  which  all  the  meridians  are  straight  lines 
prrjirndintlnr  to  the  equator,  and  all  the  parallels 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  equator. 

It  is  constructed  as  follows  (fig.  3) :  A  line  AB  is 
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Fig.  a— Mercator's  Projection. 

drawn  of  the  required  length  for  the  equator.  This 
line  is  divided  mto  36,  24,  or  18  equal  jwirts.  for 
meridians  at  10',  15%  or  20'  a|»art,  and  the  meridians 
are  then  drawn  through  these  perpendicular  to  AB. 
From  a  table  of  meridional  jtarts  (a  table  of  the 
Dumber  of  minutes  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the 
equator  comprised  between  that  and  every  parallel 
of  latitude  up  to  80°).  take  the  distances  of  the 
parallels  and  of  the  tropics  and  arctic  circles  from 
the  equator,  and  mark  them  off  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it  Join  these  jtoints,  and  the  projection  is 
made. 

This  projection,  of  course,  doee  not  and  is  not 
intended  to  give  a  natural  representation  of  the 
earth,  its  effect  being  to  exaggerate  the  jtolar  regions 
immensely.  The  distortion  in  the  form  of  countries 
and  relative  direction  of  places,  is  rectified  by  the 
degrees  of  latitude  tteing  made  to  increase  projtor- 
tionably  to  those  of  longitude.  This  is  the  only 
map  which  gives  an  uubroken  view  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  term  map  is  specially  applied  to  representa- 
tions of  land,  or  land  and  water  together:  while  that  ' 
of  churl  is  limited  to  the  coast  and  water  surface 
only,  shewing  currents,  rocks,  anchorage,  light- 
houses, harltours,  soundings,  and  other  objects  of 
importance  to  seamen. 

A  geographical  map  proper  is  a  general  map  of 


the  world,  or  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  A 
topographical  map  differs  from  it  in  being  limited  in 
area,  and  much  more  detailed.  The  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Britain  is  a  good  example  of  a  tojiographical 
map.  Besides  purely  geographical  ami  topographical 
maps,  others  are  constructed  for  special  purposes, 
which,  may  be  physical,  political,  or  civil,  military, 
statistical,  historical,  Ac. 

In  order  to  construct  a  map,  and  to  determine 
accurately  the  }tositions  of  places  on  it,  a  knowledge 
of  two  elements  is  essential—  viz.,  latitude  or  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  and  longitude  or  distance 
east  or  west  of  the  meridian  adopted. 

Every  map,  whatever  its  dimension.*,  is  in  some 
definite  relation  to  the  actual  site  of  the  glolte. 
This  relation  is  indicated  by  a  scale— a  gradu.at«-d 
line  shewing,  by  its  divisions,  the  number  of  miles 
corres|Mtnding  to  any  space  measured  on  the  map. 
The  scales  of  geographical  ma|M  range  from  about 
800  miles  to  an  inch  (for  maps  of  q  nailers  of  the 
globe)  to  10  miles  to  an  inch  ;  those  of  torto- 
graphical  maps  range  from  1  inch  to  25  inches 
to  a  mile,  the  largest  topographical  niapa  we  have, 
admittiug  of  the  most  minute  details. 

The  ( >rdnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  is  on  the 
scale  of  J  j  leu  of  nature,  or  one  inch  of  pa|ier  to  one 
mile  of  surface. 

A  recent  improvement  introduced  into  our  beet 
maps,  is  that  of  punting  the  water-courses  in  blue 
ink,  making  the  orography  and  skeleton  of  every 
country  stand  out  in  clear  relief,  thus  avoidiug  the 
confusion  resulting  from  all  the  lines  being  black,  as 
in  older  maps. 

MAPES,  or  MAP,  Walter,  a  famous  medieval 
writer  of  Latin  verse,  called  by  Lord  Lyttleton 
'  the  Anacreou  of  the  Pith  century.'  was  Itorn  some- 
where on  the  frontiers  of  Wales  fproliably  Hereford- 
shire) before  1150.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  to  Kngland  found  entrance  to  the  court, 
beoaine  a  favourite  with  Henry  II.,  and  was  made 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  11%.  after  which  he  doe* 
not  again  ap|>ear  in  history.  He  is  thought  to  have 
died  about  1210.  M.'s  best  known  piece  is  the 
drinking-song,  beginning 

ileum  est  propositum  in  taberna  inori, 

which  has  l>een  charmingly  rendered  iuto  English 
by  Leigh  Hunt.  It  is  part  of  a  longer  poem  entitled 
Con/>**it>  Volut.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  is 
now  felt  as  to  the  pro|>cr  authorship  of  the  poems 
commonly  attributed  to  M. ;  and  Mr  Wright,  who 
has  edited  them  for  the  Camden  Society  (1841), 
brings  forward  several  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  author  must  lte  a  different  person  from  Mapes. 
The  most  weighty  of  these  reasons  is,  that  Uiraldus 
Cambrensis,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  archdeacon, 
severely  censures  the  j>oems  that  went  under  the 
name  of  Golias,  of  which  the  famous  drinking-song 
was  one,  while  in  the  same  breath  he  warmly  praise* 
Mapes.  It  is  certain,  however,  explain  it  as  we 
may,  that  soon  after  the  time  of  the  archdeacon 
they  were  regarded  as  his,  and  his  name  is  inscribed 
on  them  in  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  15th  century.  M. 
also  wrote  several  prose  works  in  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Norman. 


MAPLE  (Acrr),  a  genus  of  exogenous  tree*  of 
the  natural  order  Aa-arta;  This  order  contains 
more  than  sixty  species,  natives  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  particularly 
numerous  in  North  America  and  the  north  of  India. 
They  have  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  usually 
lotted  or  palmate.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
corvnil>8  or  racemes,  small,  but  al>ounding  in  honey, 
and  very  attractive  to  ln-e*.  The  calyx  is  generally 
dividedinto  five 
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number  to  the  segments  of  the  calyx, 
grow  f n  >m  the  margin  of  a  fleshy,  hyjiogynous  disk. 
lT»e  fruit  is  fornix!  of  two  small  winged  nuts, 
each  with  one  or  two  seeds.    With  few  exceptions, 
tr**  sfiiiii  Acrr  includes  the  whole   order.  -  The 
Common  M.  (.1.  mmftrMrt),  a  small  tree,  is  a  native 
<•(  bntain,  and  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Tlw  U-avrs  are  small,  ami  usually  live  lotted  ;  the 
w-.td  is  compact,  tine-grained,  takes  a  high  |x>lish, 
ar.d  is  mu'.h  used  by  turners  and  for  carved  work. 
S«=wraJ  nearly  allied  species  are  found  in  the  south 
o<  Kuroj»e.    The  Stkipku  Bark  M.  {A.  Mnatum)  of 
North  America,  where  it  often  forms  great  jwrt  of 
th*-  undergrowth  in  woods,  is  remarkable  for  longi- 
black  and  white  stri)**  on  its  bark ;  ami  it* 
which  is  very  white,  is  used  for  inlaying  iu 
"  .  -The  Greater  M.  or  Sycamork  (.1. 
j*evji'>-pl<itsmu*),  commonly   called   l'Line-tr<v  in 
Scotland,  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe, 
bat  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  in  which,  how- 
e%er.  it  has  long  been  common.    It  attaius  a  height 
of  7'>  -90  feet,  lias  a  spreading  umbrageous  head, 
and  large,  palniat.-,  coarsely  serrated  leave*  on  long 
stalk*.     It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  succeeds  well 
near  the         and  in  other  exited  situations.  The 
w-**l  is  white,  compact,  and  firm;  not  hard,  but 
ca;tald«>  of  a  tine  polish  ;  and  is  used  by  wheelwrights, 
turner*,  io.    It  is  not  apt  to  warp.    Stair-rails  are 
often  mule  of  it,  and  jiattexn-blocks  for  manufac- 
tories, as  well  as  bowls,  bread-plates.  Ac    Sugar  is 
sometime*  made  from  the  sap  of  this  tree,  as  from 
th.it  <.{  several  other  maples  ;  but  the  sjiecies  which 
yi-l.b*  it   most  abundantly  is  the  St c;ak  M.  {.-1. 
mirr'arin u,»\  of  North  America,  a  species  which 
much  re*embl-n  the  sycamore,  and  alniunds  in  the 
•  >rthern   parts  of  the  United  States  and  iu  the 
Brvtuh  ixvtseasiotis,  where  large  quantities  of  sugar 
are  made  from  it.  although  only  for  domestic  use. 
Tue  trunk  of  the  Sugar  M.  is  generally  more  slender 
n  that  «>f  the  sycamore.    To  obtain  sugar,  holes 
>*ured  iu  the  trunk  when  the  sap  is  ascending, 
early  iu  spring,  before  the  winter  frost  has  jiassed 
away,  in  an  obliquely  ascending  direction,  at  no  I 
great  distance  from  the  ground,  at  first  only  to  the 
d?pth  of  half  an  inch,  but  afterwards  dee|iened  to 
two  inches  ;  and  the  sap  thus  collected  is  evajior- 
»t«sd  in  Iwiler*  over  a  brisk  lire,  to  the  consistency 
of  xirnp,    ^trained  and   poured    into  moulds,  in 
which  it  crystallises  into  a  coarse  gray  or  brown 
coiourvd  sugar.    It  is  sometimes  afterwards  refined. 
Four  gallons  of  sap  yield  about  one  pound  of  sugar. 
A  single  tree  yielils  from  two  to  six  |>ounds  in 
a  sea/tun.     During  the  sugar-makiug  season,  she* Is 
are  ere  rted  iu  the  woods  tor  the  boiling  ami  other 
p.i's.v^   of   the  manufacture.     The  sap  cannot 
he  kept  long  after  being  collected.    <«^k\  vinegar 
is  made   from  it,  and  a   kiml  of  molasses  much 
•uj^rior  to  that  from  the  sugar-cane,  and  much 
u*ed  iu  America  with  buckwheat  cakes,  Ac.  The 
w.-xl  of  the  Sugar  M.  has  a  satiny  apjiearance, 
and  is  used  for  cabinet-making ;   it  is  sometimes 
tim-ly  marked  with  undulations  of  libre,  and  is  then 
as  /?<r»f  *-t>je  M..  and  is  used  for  veneers, 
cultivation  of  the  Sugar  M.  in  Kurojie,  for  the 
«»f  its  sugar,  has  of  late  been  much  advocated. 
It  is  not  ao  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain  as  the 
sycamore,  and  seems  to  require  a  dry  and  sheltered 
situation.  -The  Norway  M.  {A.  }il<U<wo'uU«)  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  although  not  of 
Britain,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America.  It 
much  resembles  the  sycamore,  and  its  wood  is  used 
for  the  same  pur|»>se*.    It  is  pretty  common  in 
plantations  in  Britain.— A  Himalayan  species  (A. 
nUff-um),  a  noble  tree,  found  with  pines  and  birches 
at  gre.it  elevations,  baa  recently  been 
iaW  Britain. 
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MAQUI  (Arirtotrlia  Maqui).  the  only  known 
species  of  a  genus  of  plants  sometimes  referred  to 
the  natural  order  TilutfetE,  and  which  has  also  lieen 
made  the  tyjie  of  a  projiosed  order.  It  is  an  ever- 
green or  sub-evergreen  shrub,  of  considerable  size,  a 
native  of  Chili.  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and 
yellow,  in  axillary  racemes  of  no  great  beauty. 
The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  berry,  alxiut  the  size  of  a 
jiea,  black,  acid,  and  eatable  ;  the  Chilians  make  a 
wine  from  it  The  wood  is  used  for  making  musical 
instruments,  and  the  tough  bark  for  their  strings. 
The  M.  sometimes  rqiens  fruit  against  a  wall  in 
England,  ami  is  frequently  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub. 

MA  RABOU  FEATHERS.    Sec  Ad-htant. 

MAHABTTTS,  a  name  given  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Jforawfa  {Arab,  frontier  inhabitants),  a 
certain  Arabic  trilic.  which,  in  1073,  founded  a 
dynasty  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Africa,  and 
held  Morocco  and  Spain  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  Ahuohad*  having  put  an  eud  to  their  tem- 
poral dominion,  their  descendants  exercise  to 
this  day  a  kind  of  spiritual  sujieriority  over  the 
Moslem  negroes  in  Barlwiry,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Ac. 
They  form  a  kind  of  priestly  order,  officiating  at 
mosques  and  chapels,  explaining  the  Koran,  pro- 
viding the  faithful  with  amulets,  prophesying,  and 
working  miracles.  They  are  looked  up  to  with 
great  awe  and  reverence  by  the  common  populace, 
who  also  allow  them  a  certain  vague  licence  over 
their  goods  ami  chattels  -  their  wives  not  excluded. 
The  (treat  Marahut  ranks  next  to  the  king,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Marahut  is  generally  hereditary.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  M.  of  our  day  is  Abd-el- 
Kader  |q.  v.). 

MARACAVBO,  a  fortified  city  of  the  South 
American  republic  of  Venezuela,  is  situated  on  a 
sandy  plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  strait  which 
connects  the  lake  of  Maracayho  with  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  Lat  10  45  N.,  long.  71'  W  W.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
comprising  the  territory  surrounding  the  lake  of 
Maracaylm,  and  containing  3.1,075  square  miles,  and 
a  ]N>pulation  (1854)  of  59,311.  It  is  a  handsome 
town,  with  a  hot  hut  healthy  climate,  and  has  a 
harbour  deep  enough  to  contain  the  largest  vessels, 
but  inaccessible  to  them,  owing  to  the  shifting  bar 
at  its  mouth.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
and.  in  1SG0,  197  vessels,  of  36,054  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  the  jmrt.  Value  of  imports  for  1800, 
£243,953  ;  of  ex|*orts,  £341,072.    Pop.  25.000  (?). 

MARACAYBO,  Lakk  and  Gclf.  The  Lake  of 
M.,  in  the  north  of  Venezuela,  is  al*>ut  100  miles  in 
length,  and  70  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  of  consider- 
able depth,  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  prohibits  the 
entrance  of  large  vessels.  It  is  connected  with  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name  by  a  strait  upwards  of  20 
miles  in  length,  and  from  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  gulf  is  a  wide  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  150 
miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  75  miles  from 
north  to  south. 

MA'RAGHA,  an  old  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Azerbijan,  50  miles  south  of  Tabriz,  on 
a  tributary  of  Lake  Uruiniah.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  was  long  the  capital  of  the  province.  It 
contains  two  bridges  of  the  11th  c  and  the  remains 
of  the  oljservatbry  of  the  celebrated  medieval 
astronomer,  Nasir  Eddin.    Pop.  20,000. 

MARAJO*.  an  island  on  the  north-cast  coast 
of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Para,  and 
situated  between  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  Para,  is  180  miles  in  length  by  125  miles  in 
breadth.  In  the  north-east,  it  is  somewhat  elevated, 
without  trees,  and  covered  by  herds  of  cattle.  The 
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weatern  portion  is  low,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams.    Pop.  esti  mated  at  20,000. 

M ARAN H A  M,  or  MARANHAO,  a  rich  and 
inqiortant  maritime  province  of  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area,  141,<t%)  square  miles;  pop.  (1856) 
300,000.  Tho  surface  is  uneven,  but  there  is  no 
range  of  mountains.  It  is  quadrilateral  in  shape, 
and  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  which,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic,  traverse  its  whole  length  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  its  sides.  Its  climate  is 
fine,  and  its  soil  produces  vast  quantities  of  rice, 
for  the  production  of  which  it  is  jieeuliarly  fitted. 
Cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  fruits  are  also  extensively 
grown.  Its  surface  is  still  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  forests  ;  iron  and  lead  ores  and  antimony  have 
Wen  discovered ;  aud  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
extensively  reared. — Tlic  chief  city  is  MuranAam, 
or  San  Luiz  de  Maranham,  the  fourth  in  rank  and 
importance,  and  the  best-built  city  in  the  Brazilian 
empire.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat  2'  31/  S.,  long.  44°  18"  W.,  is  remark- 
ably clean,  gay,  hospitable,  and  prosperous,  and  lias 
a  population  of  36.000.  In  1800,  150  vessels,  of 
47,140  t«»ns,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  The 
imjiorts  for  tliat  year  amounted  to  £353,400;  the 
exerts  to  X282.961. 

MARA'NO,  a  town  of  tho  province  of  Naples, 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  four  miles  from  Naples. 
Pop  73o2. 

MARAXTA'CE^E,  or  CAXNACE/E.  a  natural 
onler  of  endogenous  plants,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Seitamineat  (q.  v.),  ana  differing  chiefly  in  having 
all  the  stamens  jietal-lilte,  aud  the  one  fertile  stamen 
lateral.  They  are  destitute  of  the  aromatic  property 
so  general  in  the  Scitaminett.  There  are  about 
160  known  species,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical. 
They  are  all  herbaceous  perennials.  Not  many  of 
them  are  large  or  notable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  The  tuberous  root-stocks  of  many  abound 
in  starch. 

MARASCHI'NO.   See  Liqueur. 

MARA'SMUS  is  a  term  which  was  somewhat 
vaguely  used  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  desig- 
nate those  cases  of  general  emaciation  or  atrophy 
for  which  they  did  not  see  any  special  cause.  The 
word  is  now  seldom  used  except  occasionally  as  a 
synonym  for  tafte*  mrmnUrka,  or  tubercular  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands.  See  Mkse.vtkry  and 
Mesenteric  Diseases. 

MARAT,  Jean  Paul,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
characters  of  the  French  Revolution,  born  1744,  of 
Protestant  parents,  at  Baudry,  in  NeufciiateL  He 
spent  some  of  his  early  years  iu  Britain  ;  published 
several  treatises  in  London  ;  acted  as  a  teacher  of 
languages  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  underwent  punish- 
ment tor  stealing  some  valuable  medals  from  the 
museum  in  Oxford.  Afterwards  returning  to  Paris, 
he  practised  an  inferior  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession until  the  Revolution  brought  him  into  pro- 
minence as  a  demagogue.  His  features  and  appear- 
ance were  grotesque,  his  look  wild,  and  his  speeches 
extravagant,  the  ludicrous  mingling  with  the  terrible. 
His  influence  over  the  lowest  classes,  however,  soon 
became  great.  He  issued  a  journal,  which  he  at  first 
called  the  /*mWW>'«  Pariti-n,  but  afterwards  the 
A  mi  du  Peufde,  which  is  historically  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  fearful  events  of  that  jieriod.  No 
falsehood  was  too  monstrous  to  be  published  in  it, 
no  atrocity  t«">  great  to  he  recommended.  It  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  influence  of  M.  which  led  to  the 
cruelties  and  massacres  of  September  1792,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  but  on  his  appearance  there  he  was 


'  received  with  almost  universal  ei 


of  abhor- 


t  with  almost  universal  expressions  of  a 
re  nee.    No  one  would  sit  beside  niro,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  speak,  a  tumult  always  arose.  His 
journal,  now  the  Journal  de  la  Rtptddi'iur,  became 
more  ferocious   and   sanguinary  than   ever.  He 
demanded  the  sacriflceof  270,000  heads, and  defended 
this  in  the  Convention,  saving  that  if  these  wen-  not 
granted,  he  would  demand  more.   During  the  king's 
trial,  he  was  urgent  for  his  immediate  execution, 
and  in  his  journal  called  upon  the  people  to  slay 
200,000  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  regime,  and  to 
reduce  the  Convention  to  one-fourth.   In  April  1 793, 
M  obtained  the  enactment  of  the  fearful  law  against 
suspected  persons,  in  virtue  of  which  400,000  were 
imprisoned.     Robespierre,  Dan  ton,  and   M.  were 
now  the  triumvirate  which  ruled  France.    But  on 
July  13,  1793,  M.  was  stabbed  in  his  own  hons.j  by 
Cliarlotte  Corday  (q.  v.).    This  event  was  followed 
by  some  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  streams  of  blood  (lowing,  as  was  said,  to 
the  manes  of  M.,  whose  likeness,  with  gaping 
wounds,  painted  by  David,  M-as  exhibited  on  an 
altar  in  the  Court  of  the  Louvre,  and  then  hung  up 
in  the  Convention  ;  whilst  it  was  decreed  that  his 
housekeeper,  whom  he  had  married  'one  fine  day, 
in  the  presence,  of  the  Sun,'  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  A  decree  of  4th  November 
1793  gave  to  M.'s  remains  the  honours  of  the 
Pantheon ;  but  they  were  cast  out  of  it  again  on 
8th  Noveralx-r  1795,  and  his  picture  was  removed 
from  its  place  in  the  Convention. 

MARATE'A,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  BasUicata,  situated  on  the  slop.?  of  a  mountain, 
in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  and  salubrious  country. 
Pop.  64811. 

MA'RATHON,  anciently,  a  village  on  the  east 
coast  of  Attica,  alniut  20  miles  north-east  of 
Athens,  now  called  Marathona,  or,  acconiing  to 
Leake,  the  present  Vrana.  It  was  situated  in  a 
plain  of  the  same  name,  about  six  miles  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth,  with  a  background  of  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  and  a  marsh  both  on  the  north 
and  south ;  eastward,  it  reached  the  sea.  Byron's 
hoes  in  the  IsU*  of  Greece  correctly  describe  it : 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon— 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea. 

It  is  gloriously  memorable  as  tho  scene  of  the  grand 
defeat  of  the  Persian  hordes  of  Xerxes  by  the 
Greeks  under  MUtiades  (490  B.C.). 

MARA U' DING  (a  word,  common  under 
orthographic  variations,  to  most  of  the  Eurojuan 
languages,  and,  probably,  of  identical  root  with  the 
verb  *to  mar')  is  irregular  plunder  or  violence 
offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  by  the 
individuals  of  an  army.  In  all  armies  where 
discipline  is  maintained,   marauding  is,  at  least 

Erofessedly,  punished  by  death  ;  the  provost-  marshal 
aving  jKiwer  to  inflict  that  penalty  summarily  on 
all  offenders  taken  in  the  act 

MARAVE'DI,  an  old  Spanish  coin,  either  of 
vellon,  worth  about  fths  of  a  farthing  ;  or  of  sdver, 
worth  f  ths  of  a  farthing. 

MARBLE,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  a 
rock  crystallised  in  a  aaccharoidal  manner,  having 
the  fracture  of  loaf-sugar,  and  conq  toned  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  either  almost  pure  when  the  colour 
is  white,  or  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  or  other 
impurities  which  give  various  colours  to  it  But 
many  other  kinds  of  stone  are  popularly  included 
under  this  title.  Indeed  any  limestone  rock  suffi- 
ciently compact  to  admit  of  a  rwlish  is  called  marble. 
It  is  only  in  this  vague  sense  that  the  indurated 
amorphous  rocks  used  in  this  country  can  receive 
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this  name.  Such  are  the  black,  red,  gray,  and 
variegated  limestones  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
Period  found  in  Devonshire,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful from  the  numbers  of  exquisitely  preserved 
corals  which  abound  in  them  ;  the  marbles  of  the 
Carboniferous  series  from  Flintshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Yorkshire,  so  full  of  encrinites;  the  shell 
marbles  from  the  Oolite  rocks  at  Ranee,  Stamford, 
ami  Yovil ;  and  the  dark  Purbeek  and  Pctworth 
marble*,  beautifully  *  figured '  with  shells,  from  the 
Wealden  strata,  which  were  bo  much  used  by  the 
architects  of  the  middle  ages. 

Saccharine  or  statuary  marble  is  a  white  fine- 
grained rock,  resembling  loaf-sugar  in  colour  and 
texture,  working  freely  in  every  direction,  not  liable 
to  splinter,  and  taking  a  fine  [tolish.  Of  the  marbles 
used  by  the  ancients,  the  most  famous  are — Parian 
marble,  a  finely  granular  and  very  durable  stone, 
with  a  waxy  appearance  when  polished.  Some  of 
the  finest  Grecian  sculptures  were  formed  of  this 
marble,  among  others,  the  famous  Venus  do  Medici 
The  marble  of  Pentelicus  was  at  one  time  preferred 
by  the  Greeks  to  Parian,  because  it  was  whiter  and 
finer  grained.  The  Parthenon  was  entirely  built  of 
it,  ana  many  famous  statues  still  remain  which  were 
executed  in  this  marble,  but  they  are  always  more 
or  less  weathered,  never  retaining  the  beautiful  finish 
of  the  Parian  statues.  The  quarries  at  Carrara  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  they  have  been  more 
extensively  wrought  for  modern  sculptors,  who 
use  this  marble  chiefly.  It  is  a  fine-grained,  pure 
white  marble,  but  is  so  often  traversed  by  gray 
veins,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  large  blocks  free  from 
them.  Of  coloured  marbles,  the  best  known  are 
the  Kosso  Antico,  a  deep  blood-red,  sprinkled  with 
minute  white  dots ;  Vcrae  Antico,  a  clouded  green 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  white  marble  ami  green 
serpentine ;"  Giallo  Antico,  a  deep  yellow,  with 
black  or  yellow  rings;  and  Nero  Antico,  a  deep 
black  marble. 

The  crystalline  structure  of  marbles  may  be  the 
original  condition  in  which  the  rock  was  formed 
at  a  chemical  deposition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
some  stalactites  are  crystalline,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  principally  owe  their  structure  to 
mtt-unorphic  action,  which  has  taken  place  subse- 
quent to  their  de|x>sition.  This  action  having  at 
the  same  time  destroyed  all  trace  of  fossils,  marbles 
were  considered  formerly  as  belonging  to  the  Primi- 
tive or  Metamorphic  series  of  rocks ;  but  while 
they  generally  are  members  of  one  of  the  Palaeozoic 
formations,  it  is  now  known  that  some  of  the 
statuary  marblesof  Greece  and  Italy  are  Secondary, 
and  others  even 


MARBLEHEA'D,  a  seaport  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, United  States  of  America,  on  Massachusetts 
Bay,  16  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  Its  populatiou 
was  formerly  devoted  to  the  fisheries,  but  is  now 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing,  chiefly  boots  and 
aboea  The  town  was  settled  by  emigrants  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  At  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  there  were  600  widows ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  of  1812,  600  citizens  of  M.  were  prisoners 
of  war  in  England.    Pop.  in  1860,  "646. 

MA'RBURG,  an  interesting  old  German  town, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse,  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Hesse-Cassel,  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Lahn,  50  miles  north  of  Fraukfiirt-onthc-Main. 
Its  situation  is  strikingly  beautiful.  It  is  placed 
chiefly  on  a  hill,  round  which  are  built  quaint  old- 
fashioned  houses,  interspersed  with  buildings  of  a 
later  date,  and  separated  by  terrace-gardena  The 
hill  is  crowned  by  the  stately  burg  or  castle,  while 
at  its  base  extends  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Lahn. 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  principal  is  the 
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fine  Gothic  church  of  St  Elizabeth,  begun  1255, 
complete*  I  1283,  having  two  towers  303  feet  in 
height.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  St  Elizabeth 
(q.  v.),  daughter  of  Andreas  II.  of  Hungry,  and 
wife  of  Lndwig,  Landgraf  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia. 
From  her,  the  ancestress  of  the  Cassel  and  Darm- 
stadt branches  of  the  House  of  Hesse,  is  descended 
the  present  (1863)  Princess  (Alexandra)  of  Wales. 
The  castle  of  Marburg  was  built  in  1065.  In  one 
of  its  halls,  the  conferences  l>etween  the  Wittenberg 
and  Swiss  reformers  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  place.  The  university  of  M.  was  founded  in 
1527  by  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  Landgraf  of 
Hesse,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  Protestant  Europe.  Among  its  earliest  students 
were  the  celebrated  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  William 
Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  English  Bible.  The 
university  has  four  faculties— Theology,  Jurispru- 
dence, Medicine,  and  Arts ;  and  comprises  about 
forty  professors,  twenty  lecturers,  and  from  300 
to  350  students.  It  contains  a  library  of  112,000 
volumes.  Extensive  potteries  and  tanneries  are  in 
operation.    Pop.  8000. 

MARCA'TO,  in  Music,  means  in  a  strongly 
accentuated  or  marked  manner. 

MARCE'LLUS,  M.  Ci-audics,  a  famous  Roman 
general,  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  plebeian  families, 
lie  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  222  a.  c,  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Insubrians  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  slaying  with  his  own  hand  their 
king,  Britomartus  or  Viridomarus,  whose  spoils  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  This  was  the  third  and  last  occasion  in 
Roman  history  on  which  tpolia  opima  were  offered 
to  the  gods.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  M.  fought 
as  prietor,  in  216  B.C.,  against  Hannibal  at  Nola,  in 
Campania;  and  the  victory  which  he  gained  was 
the  more  imjiortant,  as  it  shewed  that  Hannibal 
was  not  invincible,  and  that  the  Romans  had  not 
been  irre|iarably  overthrown  at  Canna*.  In  the 
course  of  two  years,  he  thrice  repulsed  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  at  this  place.  Being  consul  again  in 
214  B.O.,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
war  in  Sicily.  He  took  I<eontini,  massacring  in 
cold  blood  2000  Roman  deserters  whom  he  found 
there,  and  then  advanced  against  Syracuse,  which 
he  tried  to  storm.  All  his  efforts  were  rendered 
unavailing  by  the  skill  of  Archimedes  (q.  v.),  and 
he  was  compelled  to  regularly  blockade  the  city. 
Famine,  pestilence,  and  ultimately  treachery  on  the 
j»art  of  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusana, 
enabled  M.  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place 
(212  B.C),  after  which  the  remainder  of  Sicily  was 
soon  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  adopted  the 
practice  (afterwards  so  common)  of  despoiling  con- 

Juered  cities  of  their  works  of  art.  In  210  B.  c., 
e  was  again  consul,  and  was  again  opposed  to 
Hannibal,  with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive 
battle  at  Nutnistro,  in  Lucania,  and  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  at  Canusium,  in  Apulia,  in  209  B.  c, 
but  on  the  day  following  retrieved  the  defeat  In 
208  B-o.,  he  was  for  the  fifth  time  elected  to  the 
consulate,  and  assumed  once  more  the  command  of 
the  Roman  army  against  HannibaL  When  out 
reconnoitring  one  day,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  slain.  The  Carthaginian  general  treated 
his  remains  with  honour.  It  ought  to  be  noticed 
that  the  accounts  of  M.'s  life  given  by  Livy, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  are  believed  to  be  very  much 
coloured  and  distorted— as  Polybius,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  authorities  on  the  Punic 
War,  denies  that  ho  ever  defeated  Hannibal  at  all ! 

MARCELLUS,  the  name  of  two  popes,  of  whom 
the  latter  deserves  special  notice,  as  havmg.jrhen 
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Cardinal  Marccllo  Corvini,  taken  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  over 
which  he  wan  appointed  to  preside  aa  legate  of 
Julius  III.  He  is  also  remarkable  from  the  minor 
but  curious  circumstance  of  his  not  complying  with 
the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  pojie,  on  his  elec- 
tion, lays  aside  his  baptismal  name,  and  assumes  a 
new  one.  Marcello  Cervini  retained  on  his  eleva- 
tion the  name  which  he  had  previously  borne.  He 
was  elected  March  9,  1555,  and  survived  his 
elevation  but  22  days. 

MARCH,  the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  the  third  according  to  our  present  calendar, 
consists  of  31  days.  It  was  considered  as  the  first 
month  of  the  year  in  England  until  the  change  of 
style  in  1752,  and  the  legal  year  was  reckoned  from 
the  25th  March.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  ///yd 
monaihy  stormy  month,  and  llrtvd  monalh,  rugged 
month.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  still  used  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  rustics,  which  represents  March 
as  borrowing  three  days  from  April  ;  and  in  The 
Complaynt  of  Scotland  they  are  thus  described  : 


The  first  it  shall  be  wind  and  ^ 
The  next  it  shall  be  maw  and  sleet ; 
The  third  it  shall  be  sic  a  freeze 
Shall  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees. 

But  it  is  disputed  whether  these  'borrowed  days'  are 
the  last  three  of  March  or  the  first  three  of  ApriL 

MARCH,  a  musical  composition,  chiefly  for 
military  bands,  with  wind  instruments,  intended  to 
accompany  the  marchiug  of  troops.  There  arc  slow 
and  quick  marches,  also  marches  peculiar  to  different 
countries. 

MARCHA  NTIA,  a  genus  of  Hepatla*  (q.  v.), 
the  type  of  a  sub-order  distinguished  by  the  snore- 
cases  bursting  irregularly,  and  the  spores  being 
mixed  with  elaters,  by  some  botanists  elevated  into 
a  distinct  order.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
Britain,  some  of  which  arc  very  common  in  moist 
shady  situations,  covering  rocks,  earth,  &c.,  with 
their  spreading  green  lichen-liko  fronds. 

MARCHE'NA,  a  town  of  8|>ain,  in  the  province 
of  Sevilla.  and  33  miles  east-south-east  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  in  a  district  rich  in  corn  and  olives.  In 
the  vicinity  are  sulphur  baths,  to  which  many 
invalids  resort.    Pop.  11,600. 

MARCHES,  the  boumlaries  between  England 
and  Scotland,  also  between  England  and  Wales. 
Sec  Mark. 

MARCHES,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean  the  boundaries 
of  property.  By  an  ancient  Scotch  statute,  one  pro- 
prietor can  compel  an  adjoining  proprietor  to  join 
him  in  erecting  a  mutual  fence,  or  to  bear  half  the 
expense  thereof.  No  such  power  exists  in  England 
or  in  Ireland. 

MARCHING,  one  of  the  first  necessities  to 
distinguish  a  body  of  disciplined  troops  from  a  more 
crowd  of  men  ia  a  regular  cadenced  step,  taken  by 
every  individual  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  foot.  The  necessity  of  this  for  harmonious 
action  is  obvious.  The  ancient  Roman  legions  had 
military  music  to  beat  time  for  their  march.  In 
the  feudal  ages,  when  infantry  fell  into  disrepute, 
cadenced  marching  was  unattended  to,  and  seems 
only  to  have  been  thoroughly  revived  by  Marshal 
Saxe.  The  best  music  for  a  march  is  found  to  lie 
tome  simple  tunc,  such  as  can  readily  be  performed 
by  drums  and  fifes.  The  music,  besides  preserving 
the  time,  acts  as  a  preventive  of  fatigue. 

In  the  British  service,  there  are  the  slow  march 
of  75  paces,  each  of  30  inches,  in  a  minute  - 
only  used  on  parade;  the  quick  march,  of  110 
pad's,  in  which  all  evolutions  are  performed  ;  and 
the  double-quick,  of  150  running  paces,  with  the 


knees  raised  high.  This  last  cannot  be  sustained 
for  any  gieat  distance,  and  is  employed  in  a  charge, 
or  in  suddenly  occupying  a  hill  or  some  commanding 
position,  and  in  a  few  short  internal  movements  of 
regiments. 

CouHtrrmarchinfj  is  an  evolution  by  which  a  body 
of  men  change  front,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  same  men  in  the  front-rank.  The  operation  for 
a  com]M»ny  will  be  understood  by  the  annexed 
diagram,  where  the  solid  line  represents  the  first 
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Countermarching : 
AB,  ab,  original  position ;  A,B,.         the  ne»  position.  Ttaa 
arrow*  denote  the  direction  in  which  the  raalu  face. 
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position,  and  the  broken  line  that  afterwards  taken 
up,  the  movement  l»eing  represented  by  1  right  face, 
quick  march,  left  wheel,  forward,  halt,  front,  dreas.' 
On  tbe  same  principle,  a  whole  army  will  some- 
times change  front.  If  after  the  countermarch  the 
order  '  rear- face '  be  given,  the  same  front  will  be 
preserved,  with  the  rear-rank  in  front,  and  what 
was  previously  the  right  now  serving  as  the  left. 
A  rear-rank  may  also  become  a  front-rank  by 
merely  countermarching  round  the  end  of  the  latter, 
wliich  remains  stationary. 

MARCIANI'SI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  situated  13  miles  north  of 
Naples,  in  a  low  unhealthy  plain,  in  tbe  midst  of 
several  lakes.    Pop  9210. 

MARCION,  the  founder  of  the  Marcionites,  an 
extremely  ascetic  Gnostic  sect,  was  thf>  son  of  a 
Bishop  of  Siuope  in  Pontua.  In  his  earlier  years, 
he  was  a  sailor  or  ship-master.  Being  excom- 
municated by  his  father,  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions,  he  went  to  Rome  about  140  A.D.  He 
made  several  anxious  efforts  to  obtain  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Catholic  Church,  for  he  doe*  not 
appear  to  have  loved  schism :  but  his  reatleaa, 
prying,  theorising  intellect  constantly  led  him  into 
opinions  and  practices  too  hostile  to  those  of  his 
fellow-Christians  to  permit  of  their  being  passed 
over  in  silence.  After  his  final  excommunication, 
ho  associated  himself  with  the  Syrian  Gnostic 
Cerdon,  and  founded  a  system,  in  some  respects, 
quite  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  The  gospel  of 
Clirist,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  free  love  of 
the  Good;  the  Mosaic  system,  with  its  motives  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  was  mere  legality  ;  and 
there  is  as  irreconcilable  an  opposition  lietween  the 
respective  authors  of  the  'Law'  and  the  *  Gospel,' 
Le.,  the  Creator,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  on  the  other,  as  there  is  between 
these  two  works.  His  system  is  but  im[>eriectly 
known ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  assume!  either 
three  or  four  aboriginal  beings — Good,  Evil,  Creator, 
and  Matter.  See  Gnostics.  Respecting  the  out- 
ward form  of  worship  practised  among  his  followers, 
little  is  known  save  that  it  had  great  similarity — 
as  had  their  whole  religious  system— to  tliat  of  the 
Maniclueana  (q.  v.).  M.  entirely  rejected  the  Old 
Testament;  and  of  the  New  Testament,  all  but  a 
few  Epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  which  had 
also  to  undergo  certain  changes  from  his  hand. 
The  first  four  chapters  were  omitted,  and  the  fifth 
he  began  with  the  words  :  *  In  the  15th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Cssar,  God  came  to  Capernaum, 
a  city  of  Galilee,  and  spoke  on  the  Sabbath.'  The 
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Marciraites  subsisted  as  a  distinct  party  till  the 
6th  c.  and  were  diffused  through  Syria,  Egypt, 
Palentine,  ±c    Tertullian  and  others  wrote  against 

til*- rn 

MAR  DIN.  a  considerable  town  of  Asiatic 
Turk.  v.  is  strikingly  situated,  at  an  elevation  of 
2.100  feet,  on  the  southern  sIoihjs  of  the  Mardin 
Hills  (anciently  Mount  Masiiu),  57  miles  south- 
east of  Diarbekir.  It  contains  numerous  mosques, 
buurt.  and  baths,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
The  ornaments  in  Arabesque  on  the  gates  of 
the  citadel  are  said  to  bo  finer  than  those  of  the 
Alhambra.  Pop.  about  15,000,  of  whom  the  half 
are  Moslem  Kurds,  and  the  other  half  Chaldeans, 
Marooit«a,  and  Jacobites  (q.  v.),  and  who  carry  on 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  of 
leather.  During  the  decline  of  the  k  ha)  i  fate  of 
Ra^dad,  M.  rose  to  considerable  importance,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  a  princi|>ality 
ander  a  branch  of  the  Ayubites  (descendants  of 
Salah-ed-din),  but  its  short-lived  glory  was  soon 
after  quenched  by  the  advancing  tide  of  the  Mon- 
gol*.   It  was  subsequently  taken  by  Timur. 

MA  REE'.  Loch,  in  the  west  of  Ross-shire,  Scot- 
land, is  18  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying 
one  to  three  miles,  and  a  depth,  in  Bome 
of  60  fathoms.  Owing  to  its  great  depth,  it 
fiwtcs  over  its  whole  extent  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountain-scenery  whicn,  for  wiluness 
and  grandeur,  is  not  excelled  in  Scotland.  Its 
waters  are  carried  off  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Ewe, 
two  miles  >n  length.  The  loch  contains  numerous 
islet*,  one  of  which  contains  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  chapel,  with  a  graveyard. 

MARETklMA  (corrupted  from  Marittima,  tituaUd 
om  the  a  vast  marshy  region  of  West  Italy, 

extending  along  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cecina  to  Orbitcllo,  and  em- 
bracing an  area  of  997  square  miles.  The  Pontine 
Marches  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  are  similar 
distncta.  Formerly,  these  Maremme  were  fruitful 
and  populous  plains ;  but  neglect  of  the  water- 
courses of  the  district  allowed  the  formation  of 
marshea  ;  and  now  they  have  become  generators 
of  tertiary  fevers,  and  present  an  aspect  of  dreary 
dVsolation  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  inha- 
bitants tiee  from  their  miasmata,  prejudicial  alike  to 
man  and  beast  Leojwdd  II.,  the  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  directed  especial  attention  to  the  drain- 
age and  amelioration  of  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  and 
considerable  success  attended  their  being  largely 
planted,  trees  being  a  corrective  of  their  malarious 
effects.  From  1828  to  1S48  the  cost  of  the  drainage 
of  the  M.  was  £531,000.  The  arable  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  M.  is  exuberantly  fertile ;  but  the 
harvests  are  gathered  by  hired  labourers  iu  the 
most  infected  districts,  and  in  their  emaciated  and 
Imd  features  may  be  seen  the  fatal  action  of  malaria. 
Daring  winter,  the  M.  is  inhabitable,  and  yields 
good  pasture, 

MARE'XGO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian 
province  of  Alessandria,  situated  near  the  Bonnida, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  forests.  M.  was  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  kittle,  in  which  a  French 
army,  commanded  by  Bona|«rte,  and  numlwring 
somewhat  more  than  20,000,  defeated  and  routed 
32,»*J0  Austrian!,  under  General  Melaa,  on  the  14th 
June  1800. 

MAREOTIS.  or  MAREIA,  Lake,  the  modern 
Btrb't  fl  Miri&lt,  a  salt  lake  or  marsh  in  the 
north  of  Egypt,  extends  southward  from  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  is  sefwirated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  its  north-west  side,  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
of  san<L  In  ancient  times,  its  length  was  aliout 
42  miles,  its  breadth  aln.ut  22.  Its 


planted  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the  papyrus, 
which  grew  upon  its  hanks  and  on  its  eight  islets, 
was  famous  for  its  tine  quality.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  canals  which  fed  Lake  M.  were  neglected, 
and  its  depth  and  area  were  much  reduced.  In 
the  18th  c,  the  bed  had  become,  in  great  part, 
a  sandy  waste ;  but  in  1801,  during  the  war 
between  the  English  and  French,  the  sea  was  let 
in  by  the  former^  and  it  is  now  again  a  marshy  lake. 
The  passage  by  which  the  sea  found  entrance  was 
sulwequently  closed  up  by  Mehemed  AIL  The 
present  dimensions  of  the  lake  are  about  27  miles 
long  by  25  miles  broad. 

MARGARET,  sometimes  called  the  'Northern 
Semiramis.'  queen  of  the  triple  Scandinavian  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Valdemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  wife  of  Ilakon  VIII.,  king  of  Norway.  M.  was 
born  in  1 353,  aud  on  the  death  of  her  father,  with- 
out direct  male  heirs,  in  1375,  the  Danish  nobles, 
passing  over  the  son  of  Valdemar's  eldest  daughter, 
Ingeborg  of  Mecklenburg,  offered  the  crown  to  M. 
and  her  husband  in  trust  for  their  infant  son  Olaf. 
By  the  death  of  Hukon  in  1380,  M.  became  sole 
guardian  of  the  young  prince,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
17  in  1387  ;  and  such  was  the  discretion  with  which 
she  bad  conducted  the  government  during  her  sole 
regency,  that  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  concurred 
in  electing  her  as  thi-ir  joint  sovereign  ruler.  Having 
received  the  crown  at  their  hands,  she  convoked  a 
land  thing,  in  which  she  announced  that,  with  the 
concurrence  of  her  subjects,  she  would  nominate  her 

I  grand-nephew,  Eric  of  Pomcrania,  as  her  successor ; 
and  although,  owing  to  Eric's  infancy  at  the  time, 
and  his  subsequent  incapacity,  the  real  power  rested 
in  the  hands  of  M.,  she  contented  herself  from  that 
time  with  the  title  of  '  Margaret,  by  the  grace  of 
(iod,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  of  Denmark.'  At 
the  momeut  that  M.  was  cementing  the  union  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Sweden  opened  the  way  for  a  further  extension 
of  her  power;  for  the  Swedish  king,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,  had  so  thoroughly  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  that  the  nobles,  declaring 
the  throne  vacant,  offered  to  acknowledge  M.  as 
their  ruler.  The  queen  lost  no  time  in  sending 
an  army  into  Sweden  to  support  her  pretensions, 
and  defeated  the  king's  (Tt>rmaii  troops  at  Leaby, 
where  Albert  and  his  sou  Eric  fell  into  her  handa 
Albert  remained  in  prison  seven  years,  during 
which  time  M.  succeeded  in  wholly  subjugating 
Sweden;  and  in  1397  she  made  her  triumphal 
entry  into  Stockholm,  with  her  nephew  Eric,  who 
shortly  afterwards  was,  in  his  16th  year,  crowned 
king  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  On 
this  occasion,  M.  brought  forward  the  memorable 
Act  of  Uuiom  which  she  had  drawn  up  with  her 
own  hand,  and  to  which  were  appended  the  signa- 
tures of  seventeen  of  the  principal  men  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  By  this  remarkable  act,  known  as 
the  Uniou  of  Cahnar,  from  the  place  at  which  it 
was  signed  and  first  promulgate!,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  three  kingdoms  should  remain  for 
ever  at  peace  under  one  king,  retaining  their  own 
laws  and  customs ;  and  that,  at  the  death  of  the 

I  sovereign,  if  he  left  several  sons,  one  of  their  number 

I  should  be  chosen  by  the  combined  estates  of  the 
three  realms,  who  were  also  to  elect  a  new  king  in 

j  the  event  of  the  deceased  monarch  having  died 
childless.    It  had  required  all  the  genius  and  con- 

1  ciliatory  power  of  a  M.  to  fuse  the  discordant 
elements,  of  which   her  triple  sovereignty  were 

;  composed,  into  harmony,  ami  it  is  scarcely  to  ho 
wondered,  therefore,  that  her  Utopian  schemes  for 
one  vast  Scandinavian  unity  of  empire  should  have 

',  utterly  broken  down  at  her  death,  and  sown  the 
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seeds  of  dissension  for  centuries  to  come.  The  |  butter,  of  goose-grease,  of  olive  oil,  Ac  It  crystal' 
Swedes,  who  wcro  jealous  of  the  Danes,  never  :  lises  from  hot  alcohol  as  a  white  floccnlent  jx>wder, 
cordially  concurred  in  the  act,  and  were  the  first 
to  attempt  to  set  it  aside.  M.  died  in  1412, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  politic  and  able  ruler. 
Where  fair  means  failed  to  secure  her  ends,  she 
shewed  herself  ready  to  act  with  the  astute  craft 
for  which  her  father  had  been  noted ;  and  while 
she  possessed  unusual  powers  of  fascination,  she 
seems  to  have  combined  masculine  vigour  with 
considerable  beauty  of  person.  By  the  Danes,  M. 
has  been  especially  venerated ;  but  they  have  reason 
to  the  present  day  to  lament  the  political  blunder  to 


which  under  the  microscope  apj>ears  in  the  form  of 
very  delicate  needles,  so  groujted  as  to  radiate  from 
one  point,  and  thus  to  form  a  whorl  of  fine  capillary 
threads.  According  to  the  views  of  Heintx,  referred 
to  in  the  article  Margaric  Acid,  margarine  is  a 
mixtnre  of  palmitine  and  stearine. 

MARGARI  TA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
belonging  to  the  South  American  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela. Length,  40  miles ;  average  breadth,  12  miles ; 
area,  441  square  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 
M.  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  - 


which  the  pressure  of  circumstances  drove  her,  when  ':  long  famous  for  its  pearl-fisheries,  whence  its  name. 


she  converted  Holstcin  into  a  hereditary  fief,  and 
thus  severed  it  more  completely  from  the  crown, 
to  which  it  had  previously  stood  in  the  relation  of 
an  appanage. 

MARGARET,  St,  Queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
(q.v.). 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU.  wife  of  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  and  daughter  of  Ren 6  of  Anjou,  the 
titular  king  of  Sicily,  and  of  Isabella  of  Lorraine, 
was  born  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  in  Lorraine,  March 
1425.  She  was  married  to  Henry  VI.  of  England 
in  1445;  and  her  husband  being  a  person  of  very 
weak  character,  she  exercised  an  almost  unlimited 
authority  over  him,  and  was  the  virtual  sovereign 
of  the  realm  ;  but  a  secret  contract  at  her  marriage, 
by  which  Maine  and  Anjou  were  relinquished 
to  the  French,  excited  great  dissatisfaction  in 
England  The  strife  between  the  English  and 
French,  which  lost  to  the  former  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  in  France  except  Calais,  was  charged 
upon  Margaret  In  1450,  occurred  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Jack  Cade,  and  soon  after,  the  country  was 
plunged  in  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  civil  war 
known  as  the  War*  of  the  Roae*  (q.  v.).  After  a 
struggle  of  nearly  20  years,  M.  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  she  remai  ned  five  years,  till  Louis 
XI.  redeemed  her  for  fifty  thousand  crowns.  She 
then  retired  to  France,  and  died  at  the  chateau  of 
Dampierre,  near  Saumur,  in  Anjou,  25th  August  1482. 

MARGA  RIC  ACID  (C34H, s0  .  HO)  is  one  of 
the  solid  fatty  acids.    At  an  ordinary  tempera- 


MARGARITA,  Santa,  a  town  of  Sicily,  42 
miles  north-west  Girgenti.   Pop.  7000. 

MARGATE,  a  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and 
famous  watering-place  of  England,  in  the  tale  of 
Thanet,  Kent,  altout  70  miles  east-south -east  of 
London.  All  the  usual  resources  of  a  watering- 
place— theatre,  baths,  libraries,  assembly-room,  Ac 
— are  found  here ;  and  a  fine  pier,  which  is  the 
principal  promenade.  The  shore,  covered  with  a 
hue  and  firm  sand,  is  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  A 
fluctuating  population  of  between  50,000  and  100,000 
is  injured  into  the  town  by  railway  and  steamer 
during  the  season.   Pop.  (April  8,  1861)  8874. 

MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS,  in  her  youth 
known  as  Marguerite  d'Angouleme,  sister  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  daughter  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  Comte  d'Angouleme,  was  born  at 
Angouleme,  11th  April  1492.  She  received  a 
brilliant,  and  even  a  profound  education,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  being  among  her  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latiu ;  yet  she  was 
characterised  by  the  most  charming  vivacity.  In 
1509,  she  was  married  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Alencon, 
who  died  in  1525.  Out  of  love  to  her  brother, 
Francis  I.,  she  repaired  to  Madrid,  to  attend  him 
in  his  sickness,  during  his  imprisonment  there. 
In  1527,  she  was  married  to  Henry  d'Albret  king 
of  Navarre,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son.  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  a  (laughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret  mother 
of  the  great  French  monarch,  Henri  IV.  She 
encouraged  agriculture,  the  arts  and  learning,  and 
ture,  it  is  solid,  white,  and  crystalline  ;  it  makes  j  to  a  certain  extent  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Rcfor- 
a  persistent  greasy  spot  on  paj»er ;  it  is  perfectly  mation.  When  the  jtersecution  of  heretics  in  France 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  began  to  wax  hot  and  furious  monks  declared  that 
from  which  it  separates  in  glistening  groups  of  very  she  ought  to  be  tied  up  in  a  sack,  and  pitched  into 


delicate  needles,  apitearing  under  the  microscope  as 
bunches  of  lily-leaf-shaped  crystals,  or  in  star-like 


the  Seme,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  l>e  prudent  aud 
reserved  in  her  speech,  and  in  her  later  years  even 


forms,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  ether.    It  unites  returned  to  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


,  and  in  combination 
forma  the  glyceride  or  fat 


with  bases,  forming  m 
with  glycerine  (q.  v.) 
known  as  margarine. 

This  acid  occurs  either  in  a  free  state  or  in 
combination  with  alkalies  in  most  of  the  animal 
fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  and  as  a 
glyceride  it  is  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  fats.  Heintz  has  thrown  considerable 
doubt  on  the  existence  of  this  acid,  and  maintains 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  about  ten  parts  of  Palmitic 
Acid  (q.  v.)  with  one  part  of  Stearic  Acid  (q.  v.). 

MARGARINE  (Cl4,H,„40lt)  appears,  from 
the  researches  of  Berthelot  (who  has  succeeded  in 
forming  this  and  other  fats  artificially),  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  three  equivalents  of  hyd rated  margaric 
acid  with  one  equivalent  of  glycerine,  with  the  loss 
of  a\x  equivalents  of  water;  or* in  symbols— 

BUimrla*  Mtrgxrlt  AHA         Cljetrlo*.  Wutr. 

cwi.7«o7i  =  3.C^H,~^  +  c~tu^o.  -  mo. 


hrone  t 

It  constitutes  the  solid  ingredient  of  human  fat  of  |  1830  the  law  of  4  8ike  pariidas,'  by  which, 
1*4  1 


Church.  Rut  she  never  ceased  to  act  with  a 
courageous  generosity  towards  the  Reformers,  who 
always  found  an  asylum  and  welcome  in  Navarre. 
She  wrote  a  little  religious  work,  Miroir  d*  fame 
PfchTVKS*,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne, 
as  favouring  Pro tes taut  doctrines.  She  also  wrote 
poems  and  tah<s,  and  a  Hejrtnmtron  dr»  Nmtx*lU$ 
(Par.  1559,  and  other  editions).  This  last  is  a 
singular  performance  for  a  pious  lady  like  M— 
one  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  it.  Inferior  to 
its  model  (the  Deotmeron  of  Boccaccio)  in  point 
<>f  genius  and  inventiveness,  it  fully  equals  it  in 
indecency.  It  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
forms  one  of  Bonn's  extra  vulumrs.  M.  died  at  Odos, 
in  Bigorre,  21st  December  1549. 

MARIA  CHRISTINA,  Queen  of  Spain,  born 
at   Naples,   27th  April    1806,  is  a  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    On  the  1 1th 
December  1829,  she  became  the  fourth  wife  of 
\  Ferdiuand  VII.  of  Spain;  who,  anxious  to  secure 
!  the  throne  to  his  own  posterity,  restored  in  March 
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default  of  male  issue,  the  right  of  inheritance  was 
given  to  female*,  and  in  October  of  that  year, 
the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  present 
Isabella  II.  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  liberal*  gladly 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  queen,  rejoicing  to  see 
the  dreaded  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  brother,  further 
removed  from  prolnble  succession  to  the  throne. 
Ferdinand  died,  29th  September  1833,  and  by  his 
testament  his  widow  was  appointed  guardian  of 
ber  children—  the  young  Queen  Isabella,  and  the 
Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  now  Duchess  de  Montpensier 
—and  also  regent,  till  the  young  queen  should 
att-iin  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  A  civil  war  broke 
oat,  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos  seeking  to  place 
him  on  the  throne.  The  event  of  this  war,  which 
continued  till  1840,  was  long  doubtful,  and  S]>uin 
was  fearfully  desolated  by  contending  armies;  but 
the  queen-mother  seemed  indifferent  to  everything 
except  the  company  of  Don  Fernando  MuAoz,  one 
of  the  royal  body-guard,  whom  she  made  her 
chamberlain,  and  with  whom  she  was  united,  in 
December  1833.  in  a  morganatic  marriage,  which, 
however,  was  kept  secret,  whilst  her  connection 
with  him  was  no  secret.  She  has  had  ten  children 
bv  him.  A  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  on  the  night 
ol  the  13th  August  1836.  exposed  MuAoz  to  great 
danger,  and  led  the  queen  mother  to  concede  a 
conmtution  to  Spain.  Her  practice  as  regent  was  to 
Ail' t  Ht  the  course  agreeable  to  the  min  ster  of  the  day, 
and  thus  her  government  was  dcs|Kitic  under  one 
ministry  and  liberal  under  another.  She  contrived, 
however,  uj>on  many  occasions  to  embarrass  the 
proceeding*  of  her  more  liberal  or  constitutional 
ministers ;  but  when  she  sanctioned  by  her  signa- 
ture the  law  respecting  the  Ayuntamientos  (q.  v.).  a 
popular  commotion  ensued,  and  she  gave  to  the  new 
prime  minister  Eaiiartero  (q.v.).  Kith  Octolier  1810, 
a  renunciation  of  the  regency,  ami  retired  to  France, 
but  continued  to  interfere  from  her  retirement  in 
the  affairs  of  Sjain.  After  the  fall  of  Espartero, 
•he  returned  to  Madrid  in  1843.  and  in  Octolier 
1M4,  her  marriage  with  MuAoz,  who  was  now  made 
Doke  of  Rianzarcs,  was  publicly  solemnised,  Her 
participation  in  the  schemes  of  Louis  1*1 
to  the  marriage  of  her  (laughters,  in  I84fi 
continual  exercise  of  all  her  influence  in  a  manner 
unfavourable  to  constitutional  liberty,  made  her  the 
object  of  great  dislike  to  the  whole  liberal  party 
in  Spain.  At  length,  in  July  1854,  a  revolution 
expelled  her  from  the  country,  and  she  again  took 
refuge  in  France,  where  she  had  taken  care  to  place 
m<«t  of  her  property. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  the  second  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  L,  born  12th  March  1791.  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria, 
She  was  married  to  Na|>oleon,  after  his  divorce  of 
Josephine,  2d  April  1810.  The  marriage  seemed  to 
give  stability  to  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  in 
tome  measure  to  afford  a  prospect  of  peace  to 
Europe.  On  20th  March  1811,  she  bore  a  son,  who 
was  called  King  of  Rome,  At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  Naitoleon  appointed  her  regent  | 
in  his  absence,  but  under  many  limitations.  On  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  ahe  went  to  Orleans,  and 
thence,  in  company  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  to  Ram- 
bouillet  She  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her 
husband,  but  went  with  her  son  to  Schonhrunn, 
where  she  remained  till,  in  1816,  ahe  received  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placenza,  and  Gua^talla,  on 
the  government  of  which  she  then  entered  She 
contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Count  von 
Neipperg.  She  died  at  Vienna,  18th  December  1847. 

MARIA  THERESA,  Empress  of  Germany,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Karl  VI.,  was  born  at 
Vienna,  13th  May  1717.  By  the  Pragmatic 


hilippe  as 
t>,  and  her 


(q.  v.).  her  father  appointed  her  heir  to  his  heredi- 
tary thrones.  In  1736,  she  married  Francis  Stephen, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  whom  she  gave  an  equal 
share  in  the  government  when  ahe  became  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  and  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  2 1st  October 
1740.  She  found  the  monarchy  exhausted,  the 
finances  embarrassed,  the  jieople  discontented,  and 
the  army  weak ;  whilst  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Naples,  and  Sardinia,  stirred  up  by  France,  put 
forward  claims  to  portions  of  her  dominions,  chiefly 
founded  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  tlte 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Silesia ;  Spain  and  Naples 
laid  hands  on  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  ;  and 
the  French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons  conquered  some 
of  the  hereditary  Austrian  territories.  The  young 
queen  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  losing  all  her 
possessions,  but  was  saved  by  the  chivalrous  fidelity 
of  the  Hungarians,  the  assistance  of  Britain,  and 
most  of  all  by  her  own  resolute  spirit.  Her  enemies 
also  quarrelled  amongst  themselves;  and  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  after  lasting  more  than 
seven  years,  terminated  in  her  favour  by  the  peace 
of  Aix  la-Chapcllo  in  1748.  She  lost  only  Silesia 
and  Glatz,  and  the  duchies  of  Pa 
Guastalla,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  her  bust: 
was  elected  emjieror.  During  the  time  of  peace,  she 
made  great  financial  reforms  ;  agriculture,  manufac- 
turer, and  commerce  flourished,  the  national  revenues 
greatly  increased,  and  the  burdens  were  diminished. 
The  empress  availed  herself  of  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  for  the  increase  of  her  military  power.  She 
held  the  reius  of  government  herself,  but  was  much 
guided  by  her  husband  and  her  ministers.  She 
found  at  last  in  Kaunitz  (q.  v.)  a  minister  possessed 
of  the  wisdom  and  energy  requisite  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  and  in  him  she  placed  almost  unlimited 
confidence.  The  tirvtn  Yrars'  tt'ar  (q.  v.)  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  again  reduced  Austria  to  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion  ;  but  when  it  was  concluded, 
the  empress  renewed  her  efforts  to  promote  the 
national  pro«[>erity,  and  made  many  important 
reforms,  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  mitigating  the  penal  code.  Her  son  Joseph  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764 ;  and  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  1765,  she  associated  him 
with  herself  in  the  government  of  her  hereditary 
states,  but  in  reality  committed  to  him  the  charge 
only  of  military  affairs.  She  joined  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  in  the  partition  of  a  third  part  of  Poland 
(17721,  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  although 
she  at  tint  objected  to  the  projiosed  spoliation,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  satisfy  her  conscience  by 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  pope.  Galicia  and 
l/odomeria  were  added  to  her  dominions  at  this 
time.  She  also  compelled  the  Porte  to  give  up 
Bukowina  to  her  (1777).  The  brief  Bavarian  war 
of  succession  ended  in  her  acquisition  of  the 
Innthal,  but  led  to  the  formation  of  the  FurtUn- 
bund  or  Lewjue  of  German  Prince*,  which  set 
ltounds  to  the  Austrian  power  in  Germany.  M.  T. 
died  29th  November  1780.  Throughout  ner  reign, 
she  displayed  a  resolute  and  masculine  character, 
and  raised  Austria  from  deep  depression  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  it  had  never  previously  attained. 
Although  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  she  maintained 
the  rights  of  her  own  crowu  against  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  the 
worst  abuses  in  the  church.  She  prohibited  the 
presence  of  priests  at  the  making  of  wills,  abolished 
the  right  of  asylum  in  churches  and  convents,  sup- 
pressed the  Inquisition  in  Milan,  and  in  1773  the 
order  of  Jesuits.  She  also  forbade  that  any  person, 
male  or  female,  should  take  monastic  vows  before 
the  age  of  25  years.    She  did  nothing,  however,  to 
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ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  her 
dominions.  She  had  three  sous  and  six  daughters. 
Her  eldest  son,  Joseph  II.,  succeeded  her. 

MARIANA,  Juan,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
historian  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Talavera  in  1537, 
and  in  1554  entered  the  then  rising  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  early  studies,  both  in  languages  and 
theology,  were  so  brilliant  that  ho  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  his  order,  first  at  Rome 
(where  the  celebrated  Bcllanninc  was  one  of  his 
scholars)  in  1561,  afterwards  in  Sicily  in  1565,  and 
filially  in  Paris  in  1569.  After  a  residence  there  of 
seven  years,  his  health  became  so  much  impaired 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  settled  at  Toledo,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  at  an  extreme  old  age,  in  1624.  His  retire- 
ment, however,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  most 
energetic  and  sustained  literary  activity.  From 
an  early  period,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  History  of 
Spain,  of  which  he  published  20  books  in  1592,  and 
10  additional  books,  carrying  the  narrative  down 
to  1516,  in  1605.  The  original  of  this  history  was 
Latin,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  which  have  secured 
for  M.  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  Latin ists.  Its  great  historical  merit  also  is 
admitted,  although  with  some  drawbacks,  even  by 
Bayle.  M.  himself  published  a  Sitanish  translation, 
which  still  remains  one  of  the  classic*  of  the  lan- 
guage. Among  his  other  productions,  are  a  volume 
published  at  Cologne  in  1609,  consisting  of  Seven 
Treatises  on  various  subjects ;  scholia  on  the  Bible, 
which,  although  written  at  the  ago  of  83,  display 
a  degree  of  vigour  as  of  learning  which  might 
provoke  the  admiration  of  modern  biblical  students ; 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  with 
notes  and  dissertations ;  and  several  similar  works. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  works  of  M.  is  his 
well-known  treatise,  De  Urge  et  Regis  InstiM'tone, 
which  appeared  in  1599,  and  in  which  is  raised  the 
important  question,  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  over- 
throw a  tyrant?  M.  decides  that  it  is— even  where 
the  tyrant  is  not  a  usurper  but  a  lawful  king.  See 
Jesuits.  The  principles  of  the  book,  in  other 
particulars,  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  of 
all  modern  constitutional  writers.  The  tyrannicide 
doctrines  of  this  writer  drew  much  odium  upon  the 
entire  order  of  Jesuits;  but  it  is  only  just  to 
observe  that  while,  uj>on  the  one  hand,  precisely 
the  same  doctrines  were  taught  in  almost  the  same 
words  by  several  of  the  Protestant  contemporaries  of 
M.  (see  Hallam's  Literary  History,  iiL  130—140) ; 
on  the  other,  M.'s  lwwk  itself  was  formally  con- 
demned by  the  general  Aequaviva,  and  the  doctrine 
forbidden  to  be  taught  publicly  or  privately  by 
members  of  the  order. 

MARIAZE'LL,  the  most  famous  place  of  pilgrim- 
age in  Austria,  on  the  north  bonier  of  the  crown- 
land  of  Styria,  24  miles  north  of  Brack.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  inns,  or  lodging-houses,  and  contains 
900  inhabitants.  It  is  visited  by  100,000  pilgrims 
annually.  Here  there  is  an  imago  of  the  V  irgin 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
During  the  great  annual  procession  from  Vienna,  the 
greater  number  of  the  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  spend 
the  night  in  the  woods  in  drinking,  sinking,  and 
general  riot  Formerly,  the  processions  from  Grata 
and  Vienna  took  place  at  the  same  time,  but  owing 
to  the  fighting,  as  well  as  del»uchery,  that  char- 
acterised the  occasion,  the  processions  were  ordained 
to  take  place  at  difforent  times.  i 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE  DE  LORRAINE, 
Josephine  Jkannk,  wife  of  Louis  XVL  of  France, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Her  mother  was  the  famous  Maria 
Theresa  (q.  v.).     M.  A.  was   bora  at  Vienna, 


November  2,  1755 ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphin ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  married  at  Versailles.    Her  reception  by 
her  husband  and  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  was  nattering 
euough;  but  her  Austrian  frankuess  and  simplicity, 
her  naivete,  unceremonious  pleasantry,  and  detes- 
tation of  rigid   etiquette,   scandalised  Versailles. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (May  177-4), 
libels  were  circulated  by  her  enemies,  accusing  her 
of  constant  intrigues,  not  one  of  which  has  ever 
been  proved.    Her  faults,  as  a  queen  (and,  in  that 
age,  rapidly  growing  earnest,  angry,  and  imbitterecL, 
they  were  fatal  ones),  were  a  certain  levity  of 
dis|«osition,  a  girlish  love  of  pleasure,  banquet*, 
fiue  dress,  an  aristocratic  indifference  to  general 
opinion,  and  a  lamentable  incapacity  to  see  the 
actual  misery  of  France.    The  affair  of  the  dia- 
mt/iul  necklace  (q.  v.),  in  1785,  hopelessly  compro- 
mised her  good  name  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  M.  A.  was  quite  innocent 
of  auy  grave  offence.    Her  political  role  was  not 
more  fortunate.    Lomenie  de  Brieune  and  Calonne 
were  ministers  of  her  choice,   ami   she  shared, 
the  opprobrium  called  down  upon  them  for  their 
reckless  squandering  of  the  national  finances.  She 
strongly  opjMised  the  Assembly  or  the  Notables, 
and  in  the  following  year,  of  the  States- general, 
and,  indeed,  she  had  good  reason  to  dread  their 
convocation,  for  one  of  the  very  first  things  the 
Notables  «lid  was  to  declare  the  queen  the  cause 
of  the  derangement  of  the  finances.    From  the  first 
hour  of  the  Revolution,  she  was  an  object  of  fana- 
tical hatred  to  the  mob  of  Paris.     Her  life  was 
attempted  at  Versailles  by  a  band  of  assassins  on 
the  morning  of  October  6,  1789,  and  she  narrowly 
escaj>etL     After  this,  she  made  some  spasmodic 
efforts  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  populace  by 
visiting  the  great  manufactories  of  the  capital, 
such  as  the  Gobelins,  aud  by  seemimj  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  labours  of  the  workmen,  but  the 
time  was  gone  by  for  such  transparent  shamming 
to  succeed.     The  relentless  populace  only  hated 
her  the  more.     At  last  she  resolved   on  flight. 
Her  husband  long  refuse* I  to  abandon  his  country, 
and  she  would  not  go  without  him.    A  dim  sense 
of  kingly  duty  and  honour  was  not  a  wanting  to 
Louis,   but    after   the   mob    stop|ied    his  coach 
(April  18,  1791),  and  would  not  let  him  go  to 
St  Cloud,  he  consented.    The  flight  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  June.    Unfortunately,  the 
royal  fugitives  were  recognised,  and  captured  at 
Vare lines.     From  this  time,  her  attitude  became 
heroic ;  but  the  French  people  could  not  rid  them- 
selves of  the  suspicion  that  she  was  secretly  plot- 
ting with  the  allies  for  the  invasion  of  the  country. 
After  the  useless  effort  to  defend  the  Tuileries 
(August  10,  1792).  she  was  confined  in  the  Temple, 
and  separated  from  her  family  and  friends.  Here 
she  was  subjected  to  the  most  sickening  humilia- 
tions.   About  a  year  after  (August  1,  1793),  she 
was  removed  to  the  Coneiergerie,  by  order  of 
the  Convention,  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  (October  15),  ami  guillotined  next  day. 
See  Mtmoires  ntr  la  w>  print*,  de  Marie.  Antoinette, 
by  M'«e  Cam|>an  (Paris,  1823) ;  Bncb-z  and  Roux, 
HiMoirt  ParUmentaire :  and  LacreteHe,  Hidvirt  de 
France  pendant  U  X  VI 11"'  SOcU  (<T  vols.  Paris, 
1850). 

MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  wife  of  Henri  IV.  of 
France,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  L.  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  was  born  at  Florence,  26th  April 
1573.  She  was  married  to  Henri  16th  December 
1600,  and  in  the  following  Septemtter,  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  The  union,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  happy.  M.  was  an  oljstinate, 
passionate,  waspish,  ami  withal  dull-beaded  female, 
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and  her  quarrels  with  Henri  soon  became  the  talk  | 
of  Paris.  She  was— as  such  women  are  apt  to  bo — 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  favourite*.  A  certain 
couple,  who  professed  to  be  man  and  wife,  Leonora 
Gahgal  and  Concini,  exercised  a  most  disastrous 
influence  over  her  mind,  and,  of  course,  encouraged 
her  dislike  to  her  husband.  The  .assassination  of 
Henri  (May  14,  1610)  did  not  much  grieve  her, 
and  she  was  even  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
act.  but  nothing  was  ever  ascertained  tliat  could 
incriminate  her.  For  the  next  seven  years,  she 
governed  as  regent,  but  proved  as  worthless  a 
ruler  as  she  had  been  a  wife.  After  the  death  of 
Concini,  a  sort  of  revolution  took  place.  Louis 
XI IL  assumed  royal  power.  Slit!  was  confined  to 
her  own  house,  and  her  son  refused  to  nee  her. 
Her  partisans  tried  to  bring  about  a  civil  war,  but 
their  attempts  proved  futile  ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
Richelieu,  then  Bishop  of  Lueon,  she  made  her 
submission  to  her  son  in  1619,  and  took  her  place 
at  court  M.  hoped  to  win  over  Richelieu  to  her 
party,  but  she  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  that 
mighty  genius ;  however,  she  soon  enough  found 
out  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  ruled  by  her, 
Thereupon  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  undermine 
his  influence  with  the  king.  Her  intrigues  for  this 
purpose  failed ;  Bhe  was  imprisoned  in  Compicgne, 
whence  she  escaped,  and  fled  to  Brussels  in  1631. 
Her  last  years  were  spent  in  utter  destitution,  and 
slie  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  hayloft  at  Cologne, 
3d  July  1642. 

MARIE  GALANTE,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belongs  to  France, 
and  lies  17  miles  south-east  of  Guadeloupe.  Area, 
about  60  square  miles,  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  wood,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocky  shores. 
The  cultivated  soil  produces  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton.  Cattle  and  horses  are  abundant,  the  latter 
of  a  highly  esteemed  breed.  Its  chief  town.  Grand- 
bourg,  or  Marigot,  on  the  south- west  coast,  has  a 
population  of  2000.  The  population  of  the  island  is 
13,01)0.  M.  G.  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
ship  commanded  by  Columbus  when  he  discovered 
the  island  in  1493. 

MARI'ENBAD,  one  of  the  most  frequented  of 
the  Bohemian  spas,  33  miles  north-west  of  Pilsen, 
at  an  elevation  of  almost  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  springs  of  M.  have  long  been  1 
used  by  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  but  it  is  only 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  it  has  become  a  place  of  resort  for  persona 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  springs  are 
varying  in  temperature  from  48"  to  54* 


Fahrenheit  They  are  saline,  containing  sulphate 
of  soda  and  various  alkaline  ingredients,  but  differ- 
ing considerably  in  their  composition  and  qualities. 
They  are  used  both  internally  and  in  the  form  of 
bath's.  Great  quantities  of  the  waters  of  some  of 
the  springs  are  exjwted  to  distant  places.  M.  is 
surrounded  by  wooded  heights,  has  a  population  of 
1100,  and  is  visited  every  season  by  upwards  of 
5000  patients. 

MAR  FEN  BURG,  an  old  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat,  28 
miles  south-east  of  Danzig.  It  was  long  the  seat 
of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  (q.  v.) 
of  Knights,  who  removed  from  Venice  hither  in 
the  year  1300.  The  first  fortress  of  the  Knights, 
however,  was  founded  here  in  1274.  M.  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  till  1457,  when  it 
»ii  taken  by  the  Poles.  The  castle,  or  palace, 
in  which  17  Grand  Masters  had  resided,  a  noble 
edifice  in  a  species  of  Gothic  peculiar  to  the 
vieinitv  of  the  Baltic,  was  restored  in  1820. 
Pop  7395. 


MARFENWERDER,  one  of  the  most  prosper- 

ous  and  beautiful  towns  of  the  province  of  West 
Prussia,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion, about  two  miles  east  of  the  Vistula,  and  47 
miles  south-south-east  of  Danzig.  It  was  founded  in 
1233  by  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights,  and  its  old 
castle  was  the  residence  of  a  commander  of  that 
order.  The  town  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly 
from  being  a  residence  of  numerous  government 
officials.  Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  carried 
on,  and  fruit  is  extensively  cultivated.    Pop.  6607. 

MA'RIOOLD,  a  name  given  to  certain  plants  of 
the  natural  order  L'owpotittr,  sub-order  CorijmbifmE, 
chiefly  of  the  genera  Calendula  and  Tayrtea.  The 
genus  Calendula  has  the  achenia  remarkably  curved, 
variously  toothed,  and  very  rough  on  the  back. 
The  species  are  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs,  of  which  some  of  the  former  are 
found  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  latter  chiefly  iu  South  Africa  Pot  M. 
(C.  officinalis)  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  France  and 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  with  an  erect 
stem,  1 — 2  feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  obovato  on 
long  stalks,  and  large,  deep  yellow  flowers.  It  lias 
long  been  very  common  in  British  gardens,  and 
there  are  varieties  with  double  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter 
taste.  It  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  carmin- 
ative, and  was  regarded  also  as  an  aperient  and 
sudorific  The  florets  were  the  part  used,  and 
they  were  dried  in  autumn,  to  be  preserved  for  use. 
They  are  often  employed  to  adulterate  saffron,  and 
sometimes  for  colouring  cheese.  They  were  formerly 
a  frequent  ingredient  in  somas,  and  are  still  so  used  in 
some  parts  oi  England. — The  genus  Tayrtes  consists 
of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  although  T.  errcta, 
one  of  those  most  frequently  cultivated  in  Britain, 
bears  the  name  of  African  Marigold;  and  T. 

Cla,  another  annual  well  known  in  our  flower- 
ers,  is  called  Frkxch  Marioold.  Both  species 
are  Mexican.  They  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
and  with  a  little  assistance  of  a  hotbed  in  spring, 
succeed  well  even  in  Scotland,  and  are  much  admired 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers. — Corn  M.  is  a 
Chrysanthemum  (q.  v.).— Marsh  M.  (q.  v.)  has  no 
botanical  affinity  with  the  true  marigolds. 

MARINE  ENGINE.   See  Stkam-Enoink. 

MARI  NE  FORTIFICATION  differs  from  land 
fortiticatiou  in  that  the  approaches  of  the  enemy 
which  are  to  be  resisted  take  place  on  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  that  he  can  come  near  without 
having  to  overcome  the  dangerous  slope  of  the 
glacis.  The  combat  is  simply  one  between  two 
powerful  batteries,  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  the  ship  or  the  fort  will  first  be  placed 
hor*  de  combat :  the  ship  having  ordinarily  the 
largest  number  of  guns,  while  the  fort  has  more 
solid  battlements,  and  its  fewer  guns  of  great 
calibre  can  be  fired  with  a  steadiness  unattainable 
on  so  shifting  a  base  as  the  ocean.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  less  relief  a  sea- fortress  has  the 
better,  as  by  so  much  the  less  is  it  likely  to  be 
hit  from  the  shipping.  Its  walls  are  usually  built 
perpendicular,  or  nearly  so.  The  magazines  and 
quarters  for  the  men  are  bomb-proof,  as  also  are  the 
casemates,  from  which  the  guns  are  usually  fired, 
although  sometimes,  as  in  the  martello- tower,  the 
gun  is  worked  on  the  top  of  the  structure. 

Sea-fortifications  may  be  of  various  imjHirttnce ; 
the  simplest  being  the  battery  consisting  of  a  mere 
parapet  formed  in  a  cliff  or  on  a  hill  and  mounted 
with  guns  to  command  the  sea ;  these  are  generally 
built  in  such  concealed  situations,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  hostile  ships  will  not  perceive  them  until  they 
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actually  open  fire.  They  are  numerous  all  around 
the  British  coast.  Next  greater  in  importance  is 
the  Martello  Tower  (q.  v.).  More  powerful  still 
are  the  beach-forte,  such  as  those  which  on  either 
shore  defend  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbour  : 
these  are  constructed  of  the  most  solid  masonry, 
and  armed  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre, 
sweeping  the  very  surface  of  the  sea,  so  as  to 


Cremated  Bomb-proof  Sea-fort : 
A,  casemate  ctnbra-urea ;  n,  loophole*  for  m 
b,  guns  mounted  rn  barbette. 


strike  an  approaching  ship  between  wind  and  water. 
The  guns  are  usually  in  bomb-proof  casemates, 
and  the  fort  is  often  defended  on  the  land  side, 
if  the  coast  be  level;  if,  however,  higher  ground 
be  behind,  this  would  l>e  useless,  and  then  the 
sea-front  alone  is  defensible.  Most  terrible  of  all 
wa  forte,  however,  are  the  completely  isolated  forte, 
with  perpendicular  faces  and  two  or  three  tiers  of 
heavy  guns.  Such  are  the  tremendous  batteries 
which  render  Cronstadt  almost  inapproachable,  and 
by  which  Spithead  and  Plymouth  Sound  are  now 
being  fortified.  These  forts  are  generally  large,  with 
all  the  requisites  for  a  garrison  to  maintain  itself ; 
auainst  them,  wooden  ships  stand  no  chance,  and  in 
tne  American  Civil  War,  Fort  Sumter  at  Charleston 
has  shewn  itself  no  mean  antagonist  for  ironsides. 
In  the  now  forte  at  Spithead,  Ac,  iron  is  to  be 
employed  as  the  facing,  in  plates  of  such  vast  thick- 
ness  and  weight,  that  it  is  supposed  no  ship  can 
ever  possess  any  comparable  resisting  power ;  and 
as  they  are  to  be  armed  with  guns,  the  smallest  of 
which  will  probably  be  300-pounders,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  able  to  destroy  any  fleet  that 
could  be  sent  against  them. 

At  the  present  day,  the  value  of  sea- fortifications 
is  disputed,  as  iron-plated  vessels  may  j«as*  them 
with  impunity,  unless  the  artillery  in  the  fort  be  so 
heavy  as  to  destroy  the  armour  of  the  ships.  In  the 
long-run,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fort  can 
command  the  greater  jHiwer ;  for  its  armour  may 
be  of  any  thickness,  while  that  of  the  ship  must  be 
limited  by  her  floating  powers,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  limit  to  the  size  of  artillery  must  be  sooner 
reached  in  a  ship  than  in  a  solid  and  stationary 
fortress. 

MARINE-STORE  DEALERS,  in  point  of  law, 
are  subjected  to  certain  restrictions  as  regards  the 
business  they  carry  on,  in  order  to  keep  some  check 
on  their  relations  with  thieves  and  other  veudors  of 
stolen  property.  They  are  bound,  under  a  penalty 
of  £20,  to  have  their  name  and  the  words  4  Dealer  in 
Marine  Stores'  distinctly  painted  in  letters  not  lens 
than  six  inches  in  length  over  their  warehouse  or 
shop ;  to  keep  books  stating  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  they  bought  or  received  the  respective 
articles  in  their  possession ;  not  to  purchase  marine 
stores  from  any  person  apparently  under  16  years 
of  age  ;  not  to  cut  up  any  cable  or  article  exceeding 
five  fathoms  in  length  without  a  permit  from  jus- 
tires  of  the  i*eace.  By  a  recent  act,  "24  and  25  Vict.  c. 
101,  dealers  in  old  metals  have  also  been  subjected 
to  similar  restrictions.    Whenever  a  dealer  in  old 


metal  has  been  once  convicted  of  being  in  possession 
of  stolen  projierty,  justices  of  the  jieace  may  order 
him  to  be  registered  at  the  chief  police-office  of  his 
district,  and  he  shall  keep  a  book  containing  entries 
of  the  goods  be  has,  and  of  the  person  from  whom 
obtained,  Ac 

MARINED,  a  term  applied  in  Heraldry  to  an 
animal  whose  lower  part  is  terminated  like  the  tail 
of  a  fish. 

MARINES  are  soldiers  that  serve  on  board 
ships  of  war.  The  men  arc  drilled  in  all  respects 
as  soldiers  (light  infantry),  and  therefore  on  shore 
are  simply  ordinary  land-forces.  On  board  ship, 
they  are  trained  to  seamen's  duties,  but  still 
preserving  their  military  organisation.  Their  ordi- 
nary functions  are  as  sharp-shooters  in  time  of 
action,  and  at  other  times  to  furnish  sentries  for 
guarding  the  Btores,  gangways,  Ac.  They  are  useful 
as  exercising  a  good  control  over  the  loss  rigidly 
disciplined  sailors;  and  having  always  firearms  and 
bayonets  ready,  they  have  often  been  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  first  outbreaks  of  mutiny.  The 
Royal  Marines  are  divided  into  four  divisions  of 
light  infantry  and  one  of  artillery.  Promotion  can- 
not be  purchased,  but  goes  by  seniority  throughout 
the  corps.  In  rank,  marine  officers  correspond  with 
army  officers  of  similar  grades  according  to  seniority ; 
as  a  corps,  the  marines  take  place  between  the  4fHh 
and  50th  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line.  Every 
ship,  on  beiug  commissioned,  has  her  complement  of 
marines  drafted  into  her.  The  uniform  is  red,  with 
blue  facings  and  white  belts.  On  their  colours,  the 
men  proudly  bear  the  word  'Gibraltar,'  in  the 
famous  defence  of  which  fortress  they  bore  an 
heroic  part. 

Marines  were  first  established,  as  a  nursery  from 
whence  to  obtain  seamen  to  mau  the  fleet,  by  order 
in  council  of  16th  October  1664.  Their  utility 
becoming  conspicuous,  other  regiments  of  marine 
forces  were  raised,  so  that  by  1741  there  were  10,(100 
men,  and  in  1759  as  many  as  18,000  During  the 
great  French  war,  the  number  rose  alwve  30.000, 
but  a  great  reduction  took  place  after  peace  was 
concluded.  By  the  navy  estimates  of  1S63 — 
1864,  18,000  marines  are  provided,  including  3150 
artillery,  at  a  cost  for  the  year  of  £512,055.  Their 
government  rests  solely  with  the  Admiralty. 

MARIN  I,  Giovanni  Batista,  an  Italian  poet* 
born  at  Naples  in  1569.  After  a  period  of  fruitless 
study,  M.  abandoned  jurisprudence  for  the  more 
congenial  pursuit  of  poetry,  a  decision  which  so 
incensed  his  father  as  to  lead  to  his  expulsion  from 
home.  All  through  life,  M.  seems  to  have  courted 
troubles  by  his  unbridled  licentiousness,  and  many 
of  his  best  compositions  are  polluted  with  a  shame- 
less obscenity,  una  vail  ingly  deplored  by  the  poet  at 
the  approach  of  death,  when  he  expressed  the  desire 
that  they  should  be  suppressed  and  destroyed.  M. 
quitted  Naples  for  Rome,  and  finally  followed  in 
the  suite  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  to  Turin,  where 
he  was  at  first  received  with  nattering  notice  from 
the  reigning  prince,  Charles  Emmanuel ;  but  on 
the  publication  of  some  biting  satirical  verses,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  On  his  release,  he  repaired 
to  France,  where  Marie  de  Medicis  received  him 
with  marked  favour,  and  conferred  on  him  a  liberal 
pension.  In  his  poem  II  Tempio  be  celebrates  this 
queen's  noble  qualities.  His  best  work,  the  A  done, 
was  written  during  his  residence  in  France,  and 
on  its  publication,  ne  revisited  his  native  country 
(1622),  and  died  at  Naples,  aged  56,  in  1625,  in  the 
midst  of  high  public  festivities  in  his  honour.  He 
is  the  founder  of  the  Harinist  school  of  poetry,  of 
which  the  essential  features  are  florid  nyperbolo 
and  false  overstrained  imagery. 
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MARI  NO,  or  8AN  MARINO,  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  and  most  limited  republican  atates  of 
Europe,  consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  2200  feet  in 
height,  situated  amidst  the  leaser  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  and  encircled  by  provincea  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Pontifical  States.  It  possesses 
a  total  area  of  21  miles,  and  comprises  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  several  villages  in  the 
adjacent  territory.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but, 
owing  to  its  exposure,  high  winds  and  frequent 
rains  prevail.  The  town  of  M.  is  built  on  a  slope 
of  the  mountain  ;  it  is  accessible  only  by  one  road, 
and  is  protected  by  walls  and  towers ;  it  contains 
several  squares  and  streets,  rudely  paved,  and 
various  public  buildings,  including  seveu  churches, 
a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  the  governor's  palace,  con- 
vents, museums,  and  hospitals.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  reckoned  at  8000,  are  noted  for  their 
hospitality,  sobriety,  industry,  and  general  morality. 
They  are  sensitively  jealous  of  their  rights,  and 
cling  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and  legislative 
indejiendenee.  Their  chief  trade  is  iu  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle. 

The  early  history  of  the  republic  is  very  obscure. 
During  the  medieval  wars  of  Italy,  M.  had  its  pigmy 
feuds  and  factions,  which  seem  to  have  been  none 
the  less  envenomed  from  the  pettiness  of  the  arena 
in  which  they  were  enacted.  In  1740,  the  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  was  securely  guaranteed 
against  further  assault  The  rights  of  this  minia- 
ture state  were  scrupulously  resjiccted  by  Napoleon 
during  his  Italian  campaign.  The  government 
designated  the  Sovereign  Grand  Council  {(irwiftlr 
CoMujltv  f*n H4rif>r),  is  composed  of  60  memlicrs,  of 
whom  one-thinl  are  nobles.  From  this  number 
are  selected  the  smaller  '  Council  of  Twelve '  (two- 
thirds  from  the  town  and  the  rest  from  the  country), 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jurisconsult  decide  in 
questions  of  the  2d  and  3d  instance.  The  repre- 
ss utativea  of  the  state  are  termed  Captains-regent 
{Capiinni  Jtrtfrfnli).  They  are  chosen,  the  one 
from  the  {►arty  of  the  nobles,  the  other  from  the 
bourgeoisie.  They  each  hold  office  only  for  six 
month*.  The  army,  or  rather  the  militia  of  the 
republic,  numbers  1189  men. 

MARIO.  Giuseppe,  Marquis  dk  Candia,  was  ' 
born  at  Turin  in  1810,  of  an  aristocratic  fatnilv,  and 
evinced  from  his  boyhood  high  musical  abilities. 
In  1830,  he  received  his  commission  as  officer  in  the 
Chasseurs  Sardes ;  but  having  involved  himself  in 
some  youthful  esca[uvde,  was  ordered  from  Oenoa 
to  a  temporary  retreat  at  Cagliari.  From  thence 
be  threw  up  his  commission,  and  finally  escaped  to 
Paris,  on  his  resignation  not  being  accepted.  The 
young  Sardinian  deserter  speedily  won  his  way 
into  the  moat  exclusive  circles  of  fashionable  Paris, 
both  by  the  genuine,  manly  stamp  of  his  nature, 
and  the  charm  of  his  exquisite  voice.  Having 
contracted  debts,  however,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  first-tenor  of  the  Opera,  with  a  salary  of 
1500  francs  per  month  ;  at  the  same  time  he  changed 
his  name  from  Marquis  of  Candia  to  Mario.  Atter 
a  term  of  two  years'  study  at  the  Conservatoire, ! 
M.  made  his  debut  on  the  2d  December  1838,  in  ' 
Robert  U  DUiJtle,  and  achieved  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  operatic  triumphs.  At  the  Theatre  I  taken, 
he  took  rank  with  Rubini,  Lablache,  Malibran,  Son- 
tag,  and  Grisi  ;  and  by  none  of  these  great  artists 
was  he  excelled  in  purity,  sweetness,  method, 
and  taste.  From  1845  to  1850,  he  fulfilled  an  | 
engagement  in  Russia,  and  on  his  return  appeared 
in  London,  where  his  success  was  immense,  M.'s  | 
operatic  career  has  been  a  succession  of  brilliant 
and  remunerative  engagements.  In  his  private 
capacity,  he  is  esteemed  for  his  large-handed  liber- 
ality to  the  many  political  exiles  of  his  country, 


and  his  noble  assistance  to  struggling  artists.  Hi* 
rc|>crtoire  embraces  all  the  great  works  of  Rossini, 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi. 

MARIO  LATRY  ((Jr.  Maria,  and  latrria,  adora- 
tion), a  name  given  by  jmlemical  writers  to  the 
worship  paid  by  Roman  Catholic*  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  name  is  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Catholic  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  the  supreme 
worship  of  latrria  or  adoration,  which  Catholics 
earnestly  disclaim,  although,  from  her  relation  to 
our  Lord,  they  hold  her  worship,  which  they  style 
h>n*rdulia,  to  In?  higher  than  that  of  all  other 
saints.  See  Invocation  or  .Saints.  Many  examples 
of  prayers  addressed  to  Mary,  of  acts  of  worship 
done  in  her  honour,  and  of  expressions  employed 
regarding  her,  are  alleged  by  controversialists,  for 
the  pur|»o8e  of  shewing  that  the  worship  of  Mary  in 
the  Roman  Church  is  in  effect  '  adoration.'  Such 
are  (we  Farrar's  Eccir*ia*tieQl  Dictionary,  p.  372) 
the  'Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary;'  the 
adaptation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  regarding  her ;  addresses  to  her  as  the 
'  hojie  of  the  desponding,  and  refuge  of  the  desti- 
tute ;'  professions  that  'her  Son  has  given  her 
such  |tower  that  whatever  she  wills  is  immediately 
done  ;'  kneeling*  and  prostrations  before  her  image; 
pilgrimages  in  her  honour.  To  these  and  simSar 
allegations,  Roman  Catholics  reply,  that  many  of 
the  objected  prayers  and  devotional  practices  are 
entirely  unauthorised  by  the  church,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  undoubtedly  liablo  to  misinterpretation; 
but  they  further  insist  that  all  such  prayers,  how- 
ever wonled,  an*  to  lie  understood,  ana  are,  in  fact 
understood  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  even  ordinarily 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  their  faith,  solely 
as  petitions  for  the  intercession  of  Mary,  and  as 
expressions  of  reliance,  not  on  her  own  jiower,  but 
on  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers  to  her  Son.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  enter  into  such 
controversies,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  m  the  church,  and  of  its 
present  condition,  as  it  is  professed  by  those  religions 
bodies  among  which  the  practice  now  prevail* 

Although  no  trace  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  any  actual  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
yet  Roman  Catholic  interpreters  regard  the  lan- 
guage of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  saluted  her  a* 
'  full  of  grace,'  or  highly  4  favoured,'  and  as  blessed 
'among  women,'  and  her  own  prediction  in  the 
canticle  of  the  Magnificat  that  '  all  nations  should 
call  her  blessed  '  (Luke  i.  48),  as  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  practice  of  their  church ;  and  they 
rely  equally  on  the  language  employed  by  the 
early  Fathers,  as,  for  instance,  Iremeus,  regarding 
the  Virgin,  although  Protestants  consider  it  as 
having  reference  to  the  incarnation.  But  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  during  the  first  ages,  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  and  the  other  saints  must 
have  held  a  subordinate  place  in  Christian  worship ; 
the  reason  for  which,  according  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, was  probably  the  fear  which  was  entertained 
of  reintroducing  among  the  recent  converts  from 
paganism  the  iiolythcistic  notions  of  their  former 
creed.  But  from  the  time  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  the  4th  c,  the  traces  of  it  become 
more  apparent  St  Gregory  Narianzen,  in  his  j«ane- 
gyric  of  the  virgin  martyr  Justina,  tells,  tliat  in 
her  hour  of  peril  she  '  implored  Mary  the  Virgin  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  virgin  in  her  danger '  (Opp. 
tome  L  pp.  278,  279).  St  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  in 
the  same  age,  uses  languago  which  is  held  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  be  eouafiy  favourable  to  their  view; 
and  the  fact  that  about  this  time  there  arose  a  sect 
the  Collyridians,  who  were  condemned  for  the  actual 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  seem*  to  them  to  prove 
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that  some  woriliip  of  her  roust  have  existed  in 
the  church,  nut  of  which  thin  excessive  worship  of 
the  Collyridians  grew.  But  it  was  only  after  the 
heresy  of  Nestoriu*  that  the  worship  of  Mary  seems 
to  have  obtained  its  full  development.  His  denial  to 
her  of  the  character  of  mother  of  God,  and  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  that  character  by  the  ecumenical 
council  of  Ephesus  (430  A.  v.),  had  the  effect  at  once 
of  quickening  the  devotion  of  the  jieople,  and  drawing 
forth  a  more  marked  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
the  church  of  the  belief  which  bad  been  called  into 
question.  The  5th  and  6th  centuries,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  exhibit  clear  evidence  of  the 
practice ;  and  the  writers  of  each  succeeding  age 
till  the  Reformation  sjieak  with  gradually  increas- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  privileges  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  her  functions  as  a  mediator 
with  her  Son.  St  Bernard,  and,  still  more,  St  Bona- 
ventnra,  carried  this  devotional  enthusiasm  to  its 
greatest  height ;  and  the  popular  feeling  found  a 
stronger  and  still  more  strong  manifestation  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  church.  From  a  very  early 
period,  wc  tind  several  festivals  of  the  'blessed 
Virgin;'  but  in  the  centuries  to  which  we  refer, 
the  number  received  large  additions.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  '  Rosary  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  the 
appoiutmeut  of  a  special  office  in  her  honour,  and 
more  than  all.  the  fame  of  many  of  the  sanctuaries 
which  were  held  to  be  especially  sacred  to  her 
worship,  gave  a  prominence  to  the  devotion  which 
Protestant*  tind  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
honour  which  they  hold  due  to  God  alone. 

The  chief  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  common  to  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches,  are  the  Conception, 
the  Nativity,  the  Purification,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  and  the  Assumption.  All  these  festivals 
are  retained  in  the  English  calendar.  The  Roman 
Church  has  several  special  festivals,  with  appro- 
priate offices — all,  however,  of  minor  solemnity. 

MARIONETTES,  little  jointed  puppets  of  wood 
or  cardboard,  representing  men  and  women,  and 
moved  by  means  of  cords  or  springs  by  a  concealed 
agent  They  arc  exhibited  in  what  are  called 
marionette  theatres,  the  exhibitor  varying  his  voice, 
bo  that  a  sort  of  dramatic  performance  is  accom- 
plished. This  entertainment  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Romans.  In 
modern  times,  it  has  chiefly  prevailed  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  has  there  reached  a  very  respectable 
degree  of  artistic  jwrfeetion. 

MARIOTTE.  Edmk,  a  distinguished  French 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  in  Burgundy  during 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  c,  and  was  the  prior  of  St  i 
Martin-sous- Beanne,  when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ' 
admitted  him  within  its  pale  in  1666.  His  life  is 
devoid  of  ]>articnlar  interest,  having  been  almost 
wholly  spent  in  his  cabinet,  among  his  books  and 
instruments.  He  died  in  1684.  M.'s  forte  consisted 
in  an  extraordinary  power  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  experiment.  He  related  Pascal's  cx|>eriiu<  nts 
on  gravitation,  and  detected  some  peculiarities 
which  had  escaped  that  ingenious  philosopher ; 
confirmed  Galileo's  theory  of  motion ;  enriched 
hydraulics  with  a  multitude  of  discoveries,  and  i 
finally  made  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conduction  of  water,  and  calculated  the 
strength  necessary  for  pipes  under  different  circum- 
stances. His  collected  works  were  published  at 
Leyden  in  1717,  and  at  the  Hague  <2  vols.  4to) 
in  1740.  His  Traiti  du  Mourement  df»  Eaux  was 
published  by  La  Hire  (Paris,  17S6,  12mo). 

MARIOTTE,  Law  of,  an  empirical  law  deduced 
by  Boyle  (q.v.)  and  Mariotte  (q.  v.)  from  two  inde- 
pendent series  of  exjwriments,  though,  strangely 
euou^h,  reached  by  both  at  about  the  same  time  ;  it 


is  generally  expressed  as  follows  :  The  . 
remaining  the  tame,  the  volume  of  a  given  mew  oj 
gat  i»  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  pressure  which  it  sustain*. 
This  law  may  be  held  to  be  substantially  correct 
within  a  considerable  range  of  pressure.  But  the 
labours  of  Regnault  have  made  it  evident  that 
atmospheric  air  and  most  other  gases,  e«]>ecially 
under  very  high  pressures,  arc  really  moie  com- 
pressed than  if  they  followed  the  law.  This  devia- 
tion is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  gases  capable 
of  being  liquefied,  as  they  approach  the  jwiut  of 
liquefaction. 

M  ARITZA  (the  anc.  ITebrus).  a  river  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Rumili,  takes  its  rise  is 
lat  42"  N.,  long.  24°  E.,  and  flows  east-south-east 
to  Adrianople,  where  it  bends  south,  and  falls  into 
the  .&geau  by  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  It  is  upwards  of 
300  roues  in  length,  and  is  navigable  to  Adrianople, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

MARIU  POL,  or  MARIAMPOL,  a  seaport  in 
the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  is  situated 
near  the  place  where  the  Kalmius  falls  into  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  60  miles  west  of  Taganrog  It  was  founded 
in  1779  by  Greek  emigrants  from  the  Crimea,  and 
the  port  was  opened  to  foreign  vessels  in  1836,  when 
20  ships  entered  it ;  but  by  1853  their  number  had 
increased  to  309.  The  articles  of  export  arc  wheat, 
linseed,  wool,  ami  hides  from  the  adjacent  province*, 
the  total  value  in  1853  being  £500,000.  The  imports) 
are  insignificant,  ships  most  commonly  arriving  in 
ballast  Pop.  5289,  who  speak  a  corrupt  jargon 
derived  from  the  Turkish  and  Greek  language*. 

MA'RIUS,  C,  a  Roman  general,  was  born  of 
an  obscure  family,  at  the  village  of  Cereataj,  near 
Arpinum,  157  B.C.  In  the  Numantine  war  (134 
b.  c ),  he  served  with  great  distinction  under  the 
younger  Seipio  Africanus,  who  treated  him  with 
high  consideration,  and  even  indicated  that  he 
thought  him  a  tit  successor  to  himself.  In  1 19  B.C., 
he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plclw,  and  signalised 
himself  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  nobles,  by 
whom  he  was  intensely  hated.  In  114  B.«\,  he  went 
to  Spain  as  propr&tor,  and  cleared  the  country  of 
the  robbers  who  infested  it  He  now  married  Julia, 
the  aunt  of  Julius  Ca>aar.  He  accompanied  Q. 
Cheilitis  Metellus  to  Africa  in  109  B.  c,  was  elected 
consul  two  years  after,  and  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Jugurthan  war,  which  he  brought 
to  a  successful  close  in  the  begiuning  of  106  B.  c 
From  this  period  dates  the  jealousy  oetween  him 
and  L  Sulla,  then  his  quaestor,  which  was  ulti- 
mately productive  of  so  many  horrors.  Meanwhile, 
an  immense  horde  of  Cimbri,  Teutonea,  and  other 
northern  Itarbarians,  had  burst  into  Gaul,  and 
repeatedly  defeated  the  Roman  forces  with  great 
slaughter.  M.  was  again  called  to  the  consulate  for 
the  year  104  B.  v.,  and  for  the  thinl,  fourth,  and  fifth 
time  in  the  following  years,  103  101  B.C.,  for  it 
was  felt  that  he  alone  could  save  the  republic  The 
war  against  the  Teutones  in  Transalpine  Gaul  occu- 
pied him  for  more  thau  two  years  ;  but  he  finally 
annihilated  them  in  a  battle  of  two  days'  duration 
at  Aqute  Sextiie,  now  Aix,  in  Provence,  where 
200,000— according  to  others,  100,000-  Teutonea 
were  slain.  After  this,  he  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  north  of  Italy  against  the  Cimbri 
(q.  v.),  whom  he  also  overthrew,  near  Vecellse  to 
the  west  of  Milan,  with  a  like  destruction  (101 
B.  a).  The  people  of  Rome  knew  no  hounds 
to  their  joy.  M.  was  declared  the  saviour  of  tho 
state,  the  thinl  founder  of  Rome,  and'  bis  name 
was  mentioned  along  with  those  of  the  gods  at 
banquets.  He  was  made  consul  for  the  sixth  time 
in  100  B.C.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  bad 
he  died  at  this  period,  he  would  have  left  behind 
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him  one  of  the  greatest  reputations  in  Roman 
Li*t.Ty.  When  Sulla,  as  consul,  was  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  M.,  who 
had  long  manifested  an  insane  jealousy  of  his 
rival,  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the 
and  a  civil  war  began  (88  B.C.).  M. 
x»n  forced  to  flee,  and  after  enduring  the 
moat  frightful  hardships,  and  making  numerous 
hairbreadth  escapes,  he  reached  Africa,  where 
he  remained  untd  a  rising  of  his  friends  took 
place  under  Cinna.  He  then  hurried  back  to  Italy, 
along  with  Cinna,  marched  against  Rome, 
i  was  obliged  to  yield.  M.  was  delirious  in 
his  revenge  upon  the  aristocracy;  a  band  of  4000 
slave*  carried  on  the  work  of  murder  for  live  days 
sad  nights.  M.  and  Cinna  were  elected  consuls 
together  for  the  year  86  &  a,  but  the  former  died 
after  he  had  held  the  office  seventeen  days. 

MA  R.I O RAM  (Origmum),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  LabiaUr,  having  a  ten-ribbed,  live- 
toothed  calyx,  loose  spikes,  and  broad  bracts.  The 
Species  are  annual,  perennial,  and  shrubby  plants, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  East,  and  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  abound 
m  a  yellow  essential  oil-Otf  of  M.  or  Oil  of 
►  —which  is  obtained  from  some  of  the 
by  distillation.  The  Common  M.  (O.  nil- 
fare)  is  the  only  species  found  in  Britain,  and  is 


Marjoram  {Oriijnnum  Majorana);  2, 
Marjoram  (Origanum,  vulffart). 


not  unfrequent  in  dry  hilly  and  bushy  places.  It 
is  a  perennial  plant,  has  a  stem  one  foot  high,  ovate 
leaves,  and  roundish,  panicled,  crowded  heads  of 
purple  flowers,  with  large  bracts.  It  is  used,  as  are 
also  other  S|«-cics,  as  a  seasoning  in  cookery,  and 
an  infusion  of  it  as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  and  remedy 
for  nervousness.  The  powder  is  an  errhine.  The 
essential  oil  is  used  as  a  jvdliative  of  toothache,  and 
is  mixed  with  olive  oil,  to  make  a  stimulating  lini- 
ment, which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  baldness  and 
in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  in  cases  of  sprains  and 
bruises.  —The  Sweet  M.  of  our  gardens  (O.  Major- 
am\  i  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Greece  ami  the 
East,  with  ovate  grayish-green  leaves,  covered  on 
both  sides  with  a  thin  down,  about  three  roundish 
beads  of  flowers  growing  close  together,  wrinkled 
bracts,  and  small  white  flowers.  Its  uses  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  marjoram. 

MARK,  the  standard  of  the  German  money- 
system.    During  the  Carlo vingian  period,  a  pound- 


weight  (the  Roman  pound  of  12  oz.,  which  had  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  weight  by  the  Frankinh 
kings)  of  pure  silver  was  coiued  into  240  jennies 
{drnarii),  so  that  a  pound  of  money,  or  240  silver 
I>ennics,  actually  weighed  a  pound.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  coins  became  debased,  and  while 
they  retained  their  original  nominal  value  and 
weight,  were  actually  only  worth  |  or  \  of  this. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  debasement  of  the 
coins  was  not  uniform,  and  there  was  no  standard 
by  which  their  relative  values  might  be  estimated. 
The  necessity  of  a  remedy  was  urgently  felt  among 
the  commercial  cities  of  Germany,  fast  rising  in 
importance  ;  and  as  240  of  the  pennies  then  com- 
monly current,  contained  about  half  a  Cologue 
pound  of  pure  silver,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  this  as 
the  standard.  The  Cologue  ]>ound  was  divided  into 
32  oz.,  and  the  half-pound  of  16  oz.  hail  bWD  knowu 
by  the  name  of  a  Mark  as  early  at  least  as  1042; 
and  thus  the  mark  of  16  Cologne  oz.  of  pure  silver 
has  come  to  be  the  fundamental  standard  of  refer- 
ence in  German  coinage.  Since  17o0,  Prussia  has 
coined  the  fine  mark  into  14  thalers,  and  has 
gradually  brought  the  other  thaler- reckoning  states 
to  adopt  the  same  rate.  In  the  states  reckoning  by 
guldens,  24$  guldens  now  contain  a  tine  mark, 
except  in  Austria,  where  20  guldens  make  a  mark. 
The  mark  at  one  time  used  in  English  reckon- 
ing, was  |  of  a  pound,  or  13s.  4<f.  ;  a  Scotch  mark, 
13K 

MARK,  a  German  geographical  term,  signified 
primarily  the  mark  of  a  country's  limits  (the 
■sards) ;  and  hence  was  applied  as  a  designation  of 
the  border  countries  or  districts  of  the  German 
empire,  conquered  from  the  Slavonians,  Hungarians, 
VVendes,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  Thus, 
we  read  of  the  marks  of  Austria,  of  Northern 
Saxony  or  Brandenburg,  Lausatia,  Slesvig,  Moravia, 
Steiermark,  &c.  The  governors  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  these  Iwrder  districts,  or  nuirks, 
were  called  mark-grafs,  corres]>ondiug  to  tho 
English  and  Scottish  Wardmn  of  tlit  Marcha.  See 
Ma  ay  ma. 

MARK,  the  Evangelist,  is  probably  the  same 
who,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  called  John 
Mark.  He  came  originally  from  Jerusalem,  was  a 
nephew  of  Barualjas,  and  accompanied  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  him  to  Antioch,  Cyprus,  and  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  went  after- 
wards to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Rome  (see  Acts  xiii. ; 
CoL  iv.  10;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
sjieaks  of  a  missionary  expedition  of  M.  to  Egypt 
ami  the  west  of  Africa,  of  nis  suffering  martyrdom 
alwut  the  year  62  or  66  (the  Coptic  church  still 
consider  him  their  founder  and  first  bishop),  and 
of  the  transmission  of  his  coqwe  to  Venice,  which 
city  has  chosen  him  for  its  patron  saint.  The 
festival  (April  25)  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  bolus  in  his  honour  is  no  older  than  the 
close  of  the  7th  century.  The  canonical  gos|>el 
which  passes  under  his  name  is  believed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  spning  from  a  primitive  collection 
of  notices  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Christ,  drawn  up 
by  M.,  and  to  have  been  worked  up  into  its  nre- 
sent  form  by  a  later  writer,  who  had  before  him 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  arc  of  opinion  that  in  M.'s  work  we 
have  the  primitive  gospel  from  which  the  rest 
have  originated.  Compare  Wilke,  l)rr  UrevangelUt 
(Dread,  and  Leip.  1838),  and  Baur,  Da»  Marcut- 
evangelium  (Tub.  1851).    See  Gospels. 

MARKET  OVERT,  a  term  in  English  Law. 
used  to  denote  an  open  market.  If  stolen  goods 
arc  sold  in  o|>en  market  without  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer,  the  real  owner  cannot  reclaim  them 
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from  such  purchaser,  till  he  has  prosecuted  the 
thief. — In  Scotland,  the  real  owner  can  reclaim  the 
goods  at  any  time,  whether  in  the  meantime  sold 
in  open  market  or  not 
MARKETS.    See  Fairs. 

MARL  (Gcr.  Afrr</fi),  a  mixture,  naturally 
existing,  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime,  often  also 
containing  sand  aud  other  sultstances.  Marls  are 
found  in  very  different  geological  formations,  hut 
everywhere  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  deposition 
by  water.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  friable 
clays,  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand,  in  which  there 
is  almost  no  trace  of  lime  ;  but  the  presence  of  a 
notable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  esseutial 
to  marls,  properly  so  called.  This  pn>]>ortion  varies 
from  to  2(1  per  cent  Marly  soils  are  in  general 
of  great  natural  fertility.  Marl  is  very  advantage- 
ously used  as  a  manure,  acting  both  chemically  and 
mechanically ;  but  different  kinds  of  marl  are  of 
very  different  value  in  this  res|iect  The  use  of 
marl  as  a  manure  has  been  known  from  aucicnt 
times.  An  English  statute  of  1223  (10  Henry  III.) 
gave  every  man  a  right  to  sink  a  marl-pit  on  his 
own  ground,  and  there  is  other  evideuce  that  the 
application  of  marl  to  land  was  common  in  England 
in  the  13th  century.  Old  marl-pits  are  very  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  England  The  quicker 
action  and  greater  efficiency  of  lime  have  leu  to  its 
use  in  many  cases  instead  of  marl,  although  some 
kinds  of  marl  are  extremely  useful  in  some  soils. 
The  hulkineas  of  marl  confines  its  use  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  it  is  found.  -Marl  is  sometimes 
indurated  iuto  a  rock,  and  a  slaty  variety,  containing 
much  bitumen  f  /iitinnimms  Marl-dott),  is  found  in 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

MARLBOROUGH,  an  old  and  interesting  town 
of  England,  Wiltshire,  is  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary liorough,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kennet,  7->  miles  west-south  west  of  London. 
It  consists  prim-i|>ally  of  one  street  of  pictur- 
esque houses.  The  chief  edifice  is  the  'college,' 
a  handsome  building,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
castle.     As  early  as  the  days  of  Cauir-de-Lion, 


le.  As  early  as  tbe  days  ot 
there  was  a  castle  at  M. ;  and  a  parliament,  whose 
enactments  were  called  the  '  Statutes  of  Marl- 
bridge,'  was  held  hen-  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
In  the  In-ginning  of  the  18th  c,  the  castle  was  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Hertford, 
who  occasionally  entertained  Thomson  and  Pope, 
and  other  men  of  letters  here.  The  college  was 
incorporated  in  184.ri  ;  the  pupils  are  id  tout  300  in 
number.  M  was  formerly  an  iui|iortant  poating- 
station  between  London  aud  Bath  and  Bristol.  It 
stUl  came*  on  a  trade  in  coal,  corn,  and  malt 
Population  <  1  St> I )  of  parliamentary  borough,  which 
returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 


MARLBOROUGH,  Jons  Chcrchill,  Dcjke  of, 
the  greatest  general  and  statesman  of  his  time,  was 
born  24th  Juue  1650,  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  of  an 
old  family  impoverished  by  the  civil  wars.  Without 
having  received  much  education,  he  became  a  page 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  gave  him  a 
commission  as  an  ensign  of  (tuards  in  his  16th  year. 
He  was  present  at  the  relief  of  Tangier*,  and  a 
number  of  engagements  with  the  Moors,  and  after 
hit  return  to  England,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
a  regiment  which  was  scut  to  the  Netherlands  to 
the  sup|>ort  of  the  French.  In  the  camiiaign  from 
1672  to  1677.  his  brilliant  courage  and  ability  gained 
him  tbe  praise  of  the  celebrated  Turennc.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  jieace  of  Nimeguen, 
Churchill,  now  a  colonel,  returned  to  Englaud. 
His  advancement  had  Wen  outlined,  not  merely  on 
account  of  his  own  merit,  but  through  the  intlucnce 


of  his  iristcr,  Arabella,  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  His  prosjicrity  was  afterwards  still  further 
secured  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Jennings,  a> 
lady  as  remarkable  for  her  talents  aud  imperious 
disposition  as  for  her  beauty.  When  James  IL 
ascended  the  throne,  Churchill  was  made  Baron  of 
Sundridgc.  and  was  raised  to  the  military  rank  of 
general.  He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  but  on  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  |iassed  over  to  the  side  of  the  invader 
very  unscrupulously.  He  was  rewarded  by  l«eing 
made  Earl  of  Marlborough.  He  aided  in  reducing 
Ireland  to  subjection;  and  having  received  from 
William  III.  the  command  of  the  troops  employed 
against  France  in  the  Netherlands,  displayed  great 
ability  as  a  general  in  the  campaigns  of  1690  and 
1691,  aud  gained  a  great  victory  at  Waleourt  But, 
entering  into  a  treasonable  oorre*i>oiulence  with  the 
Jacobites,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  sud- 
denly arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  On  tbe 
commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  British 
army  in  tbe  Netherlands.  The  death  of  William, 
and  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne  in  March 
1702,  made  M.  virtually  regent,  although  without 
the  title.  His  wife  governed  the  queen,  and  he 
himself  directed  the  minister  Godolphin,  who  had 
married  his  daughter.  A  constant  succession  of 
victories  strengthened  his  ftolitical  power.  In  the 
cam|iaign  of  1702,  he  drove  the  French  out  of 
S|MUtish  Guelders,  in  reward  for  which  service  the 
queen  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  duke;  in  1703,  he 
went  to  the  sup|»ort  of  the  Emjieror  in  Germany,  and 
joined  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  ;  in  June  1704,  he 
stormed  the  French  and  Bavarian  lines  at  Donau- 
worth,  and  on  13tb  August  overthrew  the  French 
in  the  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  Blenheim. 
The  parliament  bestowed  on  him  the  estate  of  Wood- 
stock, and  the  queen  caused  Blenheim  Palace  to  )>e 
built  for  him.  During  the  year  1705,  M.  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  diplomatic  negotiations ;  but  in  1706 
he  resumed  that  career  of  victory  by  which  Louts 
XIV.  was  so  completely  humbled.  In  May  of  that 
year,  the  battle  ot  Ramillies  was  fought,  which  com- 

Iielled  the  French  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Spanish 
'"landers.  In  the  summer  of  17<»8,  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Frencli,  under  Vendome,  to  recover  Flanders, 
brought  on  an  engagement  at  Oudeuarde,  July  11, 
which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French. 
On  11th  Septendier  1709,  he  fought  the  bloody  and 
unprofitable  battle  of  Malplaquet ;  in  1710,  his  final 
campaign,  he  took  from  the  French  town  after  town, 
sometimes  in  the  very  sight  of  a  sujierior  French 
army.  Meanwhile,  however,  inqiortant  events  took 
place  at  the  British  court :  the  ouecn  shook  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  which  had 
liecomc  intolerable  to  her ;  Godolphin  and  Sunder- 
land ceased  to  be  ministers,  and  the  «£arl  of  Oxford 
and  the  Tories  came  into  power.  M.  returned  to 
Loudon  in  May  1711.  He  was  accused  of  having 
emliezzled  the  public  money,  and  on  1st  January 
1712  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  but  the  charge 
against  him  was  not  prosecuted.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  he  was  treated  with  distinction,  and 
made  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Forces,  But  on 
8th  June  1716,  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which 
reduced  him  to  a  state  ot  imltecility.  He  lingered 
in  this  state  till  17th  Juno  1722,  when  he  died.  He 
left  an  immense  fortune. 

Macaulay  and  Thackeray  have  united  in  (tainting 
M.  as  a  cold-blooded,  scheming  traitor  ;  and  although 
general  opinion  has  not  yet  endorsed  the  extreme 
views  of  these  writers,  there  is  too  much  evidence 
that  be  thought  more  of  his  own  interest  than  of 
any  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
j     His  wife,  Sarah  Jknnlnos,  was  born  on  29th  May 
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1660,  and  when  about  12  years  of  age  came  into  the 
service  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  l>ecamo  the 
chosen  and  tnost  intimate  friend  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  over  whom,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
she  exercised  the  influence  due  to  a  superior  and 
extremely  active  mind  Her  iwwer  was  almost 
boundless,  the  Whig  ministry  depended  upon  her 
support,  and  she  disposed  of  places  and  offices  at 
her  pleasure,  and  is  even  said  to  have  accumulated 
money  by  the  sale  of  them.  Her  rule  was,  however, 
by  no  means  gentle,  and  became  at  last  intolerable 
to  the  queen,  in  whose  favour  her  own  cousin,  Lady 
Ua*ham,  whom  she  had  herself  brought  to  court, 
supplanted  her.  She  retired  from  the  court  in 
January  1711.  and  at  the  same  time  a  change  of 
ministry  took  place.  She  long  survived  her  husband, 
bring  in  complete  retirement,  and  died  on  29th 
October  1744,  leaving  a  fortune  of  jC3,000/)00  sterling. 
—The  only  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough died  young,  and  the  title  has  been  inherited 
by  the  descendants  of  one  of  their  daughters. 

MARLINE-SPIKE,  a  ponderons  iron  pin,  with 
a  large  head  and  taper  point,  used  on  shipboard 
for  separating  the  strands  of  rope  preparatory  to 
splicing  or  knotting ;  also  employed  as  a  lever  in 
tightening  rigging,  Ac 

MARLOW,  Great.   See  Great  Marlow. 

MARLOWE,  Christopher,  familiarly  Kit,  an 
English  dramatic  writer,  was  born,  it  is  supposed, 
in  1565.  But  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life.  He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1587.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  came  up  to 
London,  and  wrote  for  the  stage.  His  chief  works 
are  Dr  FauMut,  Edward  II.,  Tamhurlaine  Uie  Grmt, 
and  two  cantos  of  11  fro  and  Leander,  a  narrative 
poem  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Chapman. 
He  appears  to  have  led  a  reckless  life;  and  on  the 
1st  June  1593,  he  perished  in  a  tavern  brawl,  it  is 
supposed  by  the  hand  of  a  jealous  rival. 

Of  all  the  dramatic  writers  Ijefore  Shakspeare,  he 
was  the  greatest  genius;  indeed,  his  Edward  II. 
may  be  considered  a  foreshadow  of  Shakspeare's 
historical  dramas.  His  4 mighty  line'  has  liecn  the 
subject  of  much  critical  laudation.  His  imaginative 
force  and  splendour  are  at  their  best  in  Ftnt*tn« ; 
his  delicacy  and  sweetness  in  Hero  and  Lfander. 
An  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  Life  and  a  literary- 
historical  Introduction,  was  published  by  Dyce  in 
1850. 

MA'RMALADE  (Port  marmelada,  from  marmefo, 
a  quince ;  which,  again,  is  from  Mid  Lat.  malomtlluiiL, 
Gr.  meli  melon,  honey-apple  or  sweet  apple)  is  a 
semi-liquid  preserve,  made  by  boiling  the  pidp  of 
thick  nnded  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  pine-apples, 
quinces,  Ac,  with  portions  of  the  rind.  The  most 
common  kind  of  marmalade  is  made  from  the  bitter 
or  Seville  oranges,  the  common  or  sweet  sorts  being 
considered  inferior  for  this  purpose,  though  also 
occasionally  used.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is 
generally  as  follows:  the  rind  is  boiled  by  itself, 
and  the  white  woolly  coating  on  the  interior  being 
then  removed,  the  rind  is  cut  up  into  thin  strips, 
and  boiled  along  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
pulp  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  eqiud  in  weight  to 
the  other  ingredients.  After  the  mixture  has 
attained  the  proper  consistence,  it  is  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  to  jam,  jelly,  and  other  preserves. 
A  specU-s  of  marmalade  is  commonly  made  in 
France  from  apricots,  iieaches,  plums,  pears,  &c 

MARMANDE,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  50  miles  above  Bordeaux.  An 
\  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bordeaux, 


with  which  M.  is  in  daily  communication  by  i 
boat     Pop.  (I S62)  5500,  who  manufacture  hats, 
woollen  stuffs,  brandy,  Ac 

MARMONT.  Aitgcste  Frbt)I?ric  Louis  Viesbb 
de,  Duke  of  Rainisa  ani  i  Marshal  of  France,  was 
liorn  20th  July  1774,  at  Chutillon-mir- Seine,  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  served  as  a  brigadier- 

feneral  in  Egypt,  returned  with  Bonaparte  to 
'ranee,  supported  him  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Bruraaire,  and  afterwards  continued  in  active  mili- 
tary service.  Having  defended  the  Ragusan  terri- 
tory against  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins,  he 
was  made  Duke  of  Kagusa  He  joined  the  great 
army  in  1809,  the  day  Wfore  the  liattlc  of  Wagram, 
was  intrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  won 
the  battle  of  Znaym,  and  was  made  a  marshal.  He 
was  thereafter  for  eighteen  months  governor  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces;  and  in  1811  succeeded  Massena 
in  the  chief  command  in  Portugal,  where  ho 
assumed  the  offensive,  caused  the  siege  of  Badajor 
to  be  raised,  and  kept  Wellington  in  check  for 
fifteen  months.  A  wouud  compelled  him  to  retire 
to  France.  In  1813,  he  commanded  a  ror/x  <f  arm**, 
and  fought  at  LUtzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden.  He 
maintained  the  contest  with  great  spirit  in  France 
in  the  beginning  of  1814 ;  and  it  was  not  until  further 
resistance  was  hopeless,  that  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  Barclay  de  Tolly,  on  which  Nai>oleon  found 
himself  compelled  to  abdicate.  The  Bourbons 
loaded  M.  with  honours.  Ou  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  he  was  obliged  to  ttee.  After  the 
second  restoration,  he  speut  much  of  his  time  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  till  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  he  endeav- 
oured to  reduce  Paris  to  submission,  and  finally 
retreating  with  6000  Swiss,  and  a  few  battalions 
that  had  continned  faithful  to  Charles  X.,  conducted 
him  across  the  frontier.  From  that  time,  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Vienna  In  1852,  he  engaged  in  an  effort 
for  the  fusion  of  the  French  legitimists  and  Orlean- 
ists,  but  died  at  Venice  on  2d  March  of  that  year. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  marshals  of  the 
first  French  Empire. 

M  ARM  O  N  TEL,  Jea*  Francois,  an  elegant 
French  writer,  born  of  an  obscure  family  at  Bort, 
in  the  Limousin,  11th  July  1723.    He  studied  for 
the  church,  but  turned  aside  to  literature,  and  after 
obtaining  some  reputation  in  Toulouse  as  a  poet,  he 
went  to  Paris  on  an  invitation  from  Voltaire  in 
1746.    Here  he  wrote  tragedies  and  operas  without 
any  great  success,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  secretaryship  at  Versailles,  through  the  influence 
of  Madame  Pompadour,  in  1753.    Afterwards,  he 
received  a  more  lucrative  appointment,  the  Mrrcure 
]  being  intrusted  to  his  charge.    His  Contet  Moraux 
■  (2  vols.  Par.  1761),  part  of  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Mtrcure,  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  but  arc  in  some  measure  liable  to  the 
charge  of  monotony.    He  wrote  other  works,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  his  Bflimire,  a  political 
romance,  containing  a  chapter  on  toleration,  which 
excited  the  most  furious  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    The  book  was  condemned 
as  *  heretical  and  blasphemous.'  The  clergy  declaimed 
against  it  from  the  pulpits;  the  city  was  in  a 
ferment ;  even  the  wise  Turgot  was  borne  away 
by  the  current    Pamphlets,  epigrams,  caricatures 
appeared  in  great  numbera   There  was  a  dead  set- 
to  l>etween  the  philosophers  and  wits  ou  the  one 
|  hand,  and  the  theologians  on  the  other ;  but  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and  M.  was  named  historio- 
grapher of  France.    In  1787,  appeared  liis  KUmenU 
de  LiMraturf,  consisting  of  his  contributions  to  the 
I  EnttfcUtpidit,  in  which  he  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  poetry  and  general  literature.   It  is  really 
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his  best  hook,  and  the  one  on  which  his  reputation 
nmst  securely  rests.  After  the  Revolution,  he 
retired  to  the  village  of  Abloville,  near  Evrenx, 
where  he  died,  Hint  December  1799.  An  edition 
of  his  (Euvrr*  ("oini^Hr*  was  published  by  himself 
in  17  vols.  ;  another,  18  vols.  (Tar.  1818)  ;  a  third, 
7  vols.  (Par.  1819-1820). 

MA'RMORA,  The  Ska  of,  the  Proponti*  of  the 
ancients,  a  small  sea  between  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  communicating  with  the  .Egcan  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles  (anciently  lltlletpont),  and 
with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople 
(anciently  /fo»/>oruw»).  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  anil 
about  135  miles  in  length  by  45  in  breadth,  but  has 
besides  a  large  gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Isnikmid  or  lsmid, 
which  extends  al»>ut  30  miles  eastwards  into  Asia. 
The  depth  is  great.  There  is  a  current  from  the 
Bosporus  through  it  and  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Archipelago ;  but  its  navigation  is  by  no  means 
difficult  It  contains  many  islands,  of  which  the 
largest  ia  Marmora  or  Marmara,  famous  for  its 
quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster.  The  scenery 
around  the  Sea  of  M.  is  soft  and  )>eautiful. 

MA'RMOSET.  a  name  often  given  to  a  number 
of  small  and  beautiful  species  of  American  monkeys 
of  the  genera  Hnptde  and  Jucchun,  also  called  Chris- 
TTTT,  and  sometimes  also  to  species  of  the  genus 
Mid  in  of  naturalists.  They  are  all  distinguished 
from  the  other  American  monkeys  by  the  smaller 
number  of  their  grinders,  resemliling  in  this  the 
monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  also  by  the  sharpness 
and  crookedness  of  their  nails.  They  de|>art  from 
the  true  quadrnmanous  character  in  having  the 
thumb  not  op|>osable.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  but  not  prehensile. 
Tbey  exhibit  a  very  affectionate  topoution  ;  but 


Marmoset,  or  Striated  Monkey  (Hapale  Jturhui). 

unhappily  all  of  them  prove  very  delicate  when 
removed  from  a  warm  climate.  The  name  M.  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  the  species  also  called  the 
Stkiatkd  Monkky,  or  Striated  Ocwtiti  (llnpnlr 
Jirn-hn*,  or  Jachus  rultjtiri*),  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  a  species  often  brought  to  Euro|>e,  and 
a  favourite  j>et  whenever  it  can  oe  obtained.  It  is 
alMtut  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  measures  a  foot  Its  fur  is  long  and 
•oft,  of  a  fine  dark  gray  or  reddish-yellow  colour, 
banded  with  black  ;  a  long  tuft  of  white  hairs  on 
each  side  of  the  black  head. 

MA'RMOT  (Arrtomtw),  a  genus  of  rodents, 
usually  ranked  among  the  Murida,  but  regarded 
as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  that  family 
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and  SciurUI<r  ;  resembling  squirrels  in  their  den- 
tition, although  in  their  form  and  habits  they  more 
resemble  rats  and  mice.  They  have  two  incisor* 
and  two  pnemolars  in  each  jaw,  four  molars  on 
each  side  aliove,  and  three  lielow. — The  Common  M., 
or  Alpine  M.  (A.  alpinus).  is  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  more  northern  mountains  of 
Europe,  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is 
not  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  about  the  size  of  s 
rabbit,  grayish  yellow,  brown  towards  the  head.  It 


Marmot  {Arctomp*  alpintu). 

feeds  on  roots,  leaves,  insects,  ftc.  It  is  gregarious, 
and  often  lives  in  large  societies.  It  digs  large 
burrows  w  ith  several  chambers  and  two  entrances, 
generally  on  the  sl<>j>es  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
marmots  may  Ik-  seen  sorting  and  basking  in  the 
sunshine  during  the  fine  weather  of  summer  They 
spend  the  winter  in  their  burrows,  in  one  chamber 
of  which  is  a  store  of  dried  grass  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  is  ]usaed  in  torpidity.  The 
Alpine  M.  is  easily  tamed.— The  Quebec  M.  {A. 
rmfftrti),  found  in  Canada  and  the  more  northern 

[ >arts  of  America,  in  woody  districts,  is  a 
nit  not  a  gregarious  animal. 

MARNE,  a  river  of  France,  the  Matrdna  of  the 
ancients,  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Seine,  oil  the  right  It  rise*  in  the  plateau  of 
Lanjjres,  flows  through  the  departments  of  Haute- 
Mame,  Maine,  Aisne,  and  Seine-et-Marne,  in  a 
course  at  first  to  the  north-west  and  then  to  the 
west,  with  many  windings  ;  posses  Chaumont,  Join- 
ville,  St  Dizicr,  Vitry,  Chalons,  Epernay,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  Meaux  ;  and  joins  the  Seine  at  Char- 
enton,  alnuit  four  miles  above  Paris.  Its  length  u 
about  205  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  141)  miles. 
It  is  rather  a  rapid  stream,  and  in  most  places  with 
a  wide  bed.  'Ihe  commerce  carried  on  ujmw  this 
river  has  l>een  extended  by  means  of  canals,  of 
which  the  most  im|M>rtant  is  one  completed  in  1851, 
connecting  it  with  the  Rhine. 

MARNE,  an  inland  department  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  farmed  out  of  the  old  province 
of  Champagne,  is  traversed  by  the  river  Manie, 
and  extends  southward  from  the  frontier  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes.  Area,  2,021,488  English  acres, 
of  which  1,519,320  acres  are  cultivable,  and  45,704 
are  in  vineyards.  Pop.  (1861)  385,498.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  in  the  south,  but  chalky  and  arid  in 
the  north.  It  is  in  the  dry  and  chalky  soil  of  the 
north  of  this  departin-nt  where  the  llcst  varieties 
of  the  f.tumus  Champagne  Wine  (q.  v.)  are  grown. 
Of  w  ines  of  a'l  kin  Is.  aliout  15,400,000  gallons  are 
produced  in  this  department  annually.  The  rear- 
ing of  a  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  is  a  chief  branch 
of  industry,  and  Woollen  manufactures  are  largely 
carried  on.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
five  arrondissements  of  Ch&lons-sur-Mnme,  Eper- 
nay, Reims,  S«iute-Men6hould,  Vitry- le- Francois. 
Capital,  ChAlona-sur-Mame, 
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MARXE,  Hacte,  an  inland  department  in  the 
oorth-eaat  of  France,  south-east  of  the  department 
of  Marne.  Ansa,  1.545.460;  pop  (1861)  254.413. 
Tbf  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  is  mountainous 
in  the  south  and  east  More  than  one-half  of  it 
n  cultivable,  and  about  one- third  is  in  forests. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Marne,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, and  the  Meuae.  About  13,000,000  gallons 
oi  wine  of  an  ordinary  quality  are  produced.  The 
dt  p*rtra.-nt  is  rich  in  iron  ore  ;  there  are  numerous 
furnaces,  and  the  production  of  iron  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  three  arroudisae- 
ments  of  Chaumont,  Langres,  and  Vaasy  ;  capital, 
Chaumont-en-Rassigny. 

MAROCCO.    See  Morocco. 

MAROCHETTI,  Baron,  Caria  Chevalier  of 
the  Lt-giun  of  Honour,  an  Italian  sculptor  of  merit, 
at  Turin  in  1805.  Having  completed  his 
■  studies  at  the  Lyceum  Najwleon,  he  eutered 
8M>'i  study.  On  the  completion  of  a  tour  through 
Italy,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  France  in  1827,  and 
carrirrd  off  a  medal  the  same  year  for  his  beautiful 
statue  of  *  A  Young  Uirl  starting  with  a  Dog.'  In 
KM,  he  exhibited  the  '  Fallen  AngeL'  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Paris  revolution  of  1848,  M.  repaired 
to  Loudon,  where  he  continues  to  reside,  having  met 
with  splendid  encouragement  lioth  from  the  public 
and  a  host  of  royal  and  noble  patrons.  Among  his 
be*t  work*  are  an  equestriau  statue  of  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  executed  gratuitously  for  the  city  of 
Turin  ;  the  tomb  of  Bellini,  in  Pore  la  Chaise ;  the 
graiid  alt  ;tr  in  the  Madeleine  at  Paris  ;  statues  of 
the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Queen 
Victoria  ;  the  colossal  figure  of  Richard  C<rur-de- 
Li<  n.  exhibited  at  the  portal  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
His  latest  work  is  a  memorial  statue  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Aberdeen. 

I' RON  PTES,  a  Christian  tribe  of  Syria,  of  very 
it  origin.  Considerable  controversy  has  arisen 
as  to  their  primitive  history  :  the  most  probable 
account  represents  them  as  descendants  of  a  remnant 
of  the  Monotheute  sect  (q.v.),  who,  tleeing  from 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius 
IL  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  c,  settled  on  the 
■lopes  of  the  Lebanon,  their  chief  seats  being  around 
the  monastery  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  5th  c.,  whose 
life  »  found  in  Theodoret*a  Religious  Histories  (iii. 
p.  V222).  The  emigrants  are  said  to  have  elected  as 
their  chief  and  patriarch  a  monk  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and,  throughout 
the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
to  have  maintained  themselves  in  a  certain  indepen- 
dence among  the  Moslem  conquerors.  In  the  12th 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
M.  abandoned  their  distinctive  mono- 


opinions,  and  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
Church.    Again,  in  the  Council  of  Florei 


1445,  they  entered  into  a  formal  act  of  union  with 
Home.  In  1584,  a  college  was  founded  in  Rome  for 
the  education  of  the  Maronite  clergy  ;  and  in  1736, 
they  formally  subscribed  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Nevertheless,  although  united  with  Rome, 
they  are  permitted  to  retain  their  distinctive  national 
ntts  and  usages.  They  administer  communion  in 
hutb  kinds  ;  they  use  the  ancient  Syriac  language 
in  then-  liturgy;  their  clergy,  if  married  before 
ordination,  are  permitted  to  retain  their  wives ; 
and  they  have  many  festivals  and  saints  not  recog- 
nised in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  M.  at  present 
are  about  150.000  in  number,  distributed  into  150 
parishes.  Their  patriarch  is  still  styled  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  resides  in  the  convent  of  Canobin  on 
the  Lebanon.  He  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  is  bound  to  lay  before  him  every  tenth 
year  x  report  of  the  state  of  his  patriarchate.  Under 


him  are  17  bishops,  to  whom  are  subject  the  officiat- 
ing clergy  of  the  150  districts  alluded  to  al>ove. 
The  revenues  of  all  orders  of  ecclesiastics,  however, 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  inferior  clergy  live  in 
great  measure  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Very 
many  convents  for  both  sexes  are  spread  over  the 
country,  containing,  in  the  whole,  from  20,000  to 
25,000  members,  who  all  wear  a  distinctive  costume, 
but  follow  the  rule  of  St  Anthony.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  M.  is  the  district  called  Kesrawan,  on  the 
western  declivity  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  they  are 
to  lie  found  scattered  over  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  towns  aud  larger 
villages  towards  the  north  in  the  direction  of 
Aleppo,  and  southwards  as  far  as  Nazareth.  Their 
political  constitution  is  a  kind  of  military  republic, 
regulated  for  the  most  part  by  ancient  usages  and 
by  unwritten,  but  well-recognised  laws.  Like  the 
Arabs  of  Syria,  they  have  a  jK.litieal  hierarchy, 
partly  hereditary,  partly  elective.  The  chief  admin- 
istration is  vested  in  four  sujtcrior  Bheiks,  who 
(tosses*  a  sort  of  ]>atrinrchal  authority,  and  under 
these  are  subordinate  chiefs,  with  whom,  as  in  tho 
feudal  system,  the  people  hold  a  military  tenure. 
They  retain  even  still  a  custom  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sardinian  tvntUMa,  by  which  the  kindred  of  the 
slain  are  bound  to  avenge  his  death.  The  relations 
of  the  M.  with  tho  Druses  have  been  already 
detailed.  See  Druses.  By  an  arrangement  adopted 
since  the  recent  sanguinary  con  Dicta,  both  ]>opula- 
tions  alike  are  subject  to  one  governor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Porte  as  governor  of  the  Lebanon. 

MAROO'NS,  a  name  given  in  Jamaica  and  Dutch 
Guiana  to  runaway  negro  slaves.  The  term  was 
first  applied  to  those  slaves  who  were  deserted  by 
their  masters,  the  Spaniard-*,  when  the  British  con- 
quered Jamaica  ( 1655),  and  who  took  refuge  in  the 
uplands,  where  for  140  years  they  maintained  a 
constant  warfare  with  the  British  colonists;  but 
in  1795  they  were  suMued,  and  a  portion  of  them 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  to  Sierra 
Leone.  The  remnant  fraternised  with  their  manu- 
mitted brethren  in  1834—1835.  The  M.  of  Dutch 
(iuiana  form  a  number  of  small  independent  com- 
munities. 

M  ARO'S- VA8  ARHE'LY,  a  market- town  of 
Austria,  in  Transylvania,  in  a  fruitful  district,  on 
the  Mams,  55  miles  north-north-east  of  Herman- 
atadt.  It  contains  a  strong  castle,  a  beautiful 
(Jothic  church  (Reformed),  and  a  public  library  of 
60,(100  volumes.  Tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit  are 
extensively  grown.    Pop.  9127. 

MAROZIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  but 
of  infamous  reputation  in  the  scandalous  chronicles 
of  her  age,  daughter  of  the  equally  notorious  Theo- 
dora, was  born  in  the  close  of  the  9th  century. 
On  the  dissolution  of  all  the  moral  ties  of  public 
and  private  life  which  tho  war  of  factions  occasioned 
:  in  Rome  in  the  10th  c.,  M.,  by  her  lieauty  and 
her  intrigues,  contrived  to  exercise  great  influence. 
t  She  was  married  three  times,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
!  the  narrativo  of  Luitprand,  had  skill  ami  address 
■  enough  to  procure  the  deposition  and  death  of  the 
nope,  John  X.,  and  the  elevation  of  her  son,  the 
fruit,  it  is  alleged,  of  adulterous  intercourse,  to  the 
pontificate,  under  the  name  of  John  XI.  Thia, 
however,  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Luitprand,  who 
wrote  some  time  after  the  (icriod,  and  whose 
authority  is  considered  more  than  doubtful,  not 
merely  by  Muratori,  but  even  by  so  critical  and 
unbiassed  a  writer  as  Dr  Pertz.  Mb  latter  years 
Iwought  on  bur  the  punishment  of  her  crimes.  She 
died  in  prison  at  Rome  in  938. 

MARQUE,  Letters  of.  See  Letters  of 
Marque, 
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MARQUE'SAS  ISLES  are,  properly  speaking, 
tlie  southern  group  of  the  Mendafla  Archipelago,  in 
Polynesia,  the  northern  group  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Washington  Islands ;  but  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  whole  archipelago.  The  M.  I.,  in  lat 
7*  30-_10*  30'  S.,  long.  138°— 140'  SO"  W.,  were  dis- 
covered by  Mendana  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
in  1596 ;  the  Washington  Isles  were  discovered  in 
1791  by  Ingraham,  an  American.  Area  of  the 
group  as  under  the  French  protectorate,  500  Eng- 
lish square  miles;  pop.  12,000.  The  M.  L  were 
named  after  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Marquesas  de  Men- 
doza.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are 
in  general  covered  with  mountains,  rising  in  some 
cases  to  aliont  3500  feet  al>ove  sea-level ;  the  soil 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  hot,  but  healthy. 
The  coasts  are  difficult  of  aecess,  on  account  of 
the  surrounding  reefs  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  wind.  Cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  papaw  trees 
are  grown,  and  bananas,  plantains,  and  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same 
race  as  those  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands. 
They  are  well  pro]K>rtioned  and  handsome,  but 
degraded  in  their  religion  and  in  many  of  their 
customs.  On  some  of  the  islands,  there  are  mission- 
ary stations  ;  but  although  cannil>alism  has  been 
alMilishcd,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  not 
otherwise  met  with  much  success.  In  1842,  the 
M.  I.  submitted  to  the  French,  and  they  are  now 
governed  by  independent  chiefs,  under  the  protec- 
torate of  France. 

MA'RQUETRY  (Fr.  mnrqufOru;),  the  art  of 
inlaying  wood  with  wood  of  other  colours,  or  with 
various  other  materials,  as  metal,  ivory,  shell,  Ac. 
The  marquetry  of  Italy,  especially  that  called 
Sorrento  work,  stands  very  high  in  artistic  merit, 
and  that  of  Wurtemberg  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
made.  Not  only  are  all  kinds  of  coloured  woods 
used  for  producing  the  patterns  in  this  kind  of  work, 
but  artificial  colours  are  given  to  poplar,  willow, 
and  other  white  woods,  to  increase  the  effect  The 
cabinet-makers  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
are  famous  for  the  beautiful  marquetry  furniture 
they  manufacture. 

MA  RQUIS,  or  MARQUESS,  the  degree  of 
nobility  which  in  the  peerage  of  England  ranks 
next  to  duke.  Marquises  were  originally  com- 
manders on  the  borders  or  froutiers  of  countries, 
or  on  the  sea-coast,  which  they  were  bound  to 
protect  In  England,  the  title  of  marquis  was 
used  in  this  sense  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
I1L,  when  there  were  marquises  or  lords-marchers 
of  the  borders  of  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  the 
foreign  equivalent  of  Marhjraf  was  common  on  the 
continent  But  the  marquisate  eventually  became 
honorary,  no  specific  duty  being  attached  to  it 
The  first  English  marquis  in  the  modern  sense  was 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dublin  by  Richard  II.,  to  the  no  small 
offence  of  the  earls  who  had  to  yield  him  pre- 
cedence. In  1397,  the  same  king  made  John 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
a  title  which  was  taken  from  him  in  the  next 
reign.  Tho  House  of  Commons  petitioned  that  his 
marquisate  should  be  restored,  but  he  himself 
requested  that  it  might  not  being  an  innovation. 
No  marquises  are  mentioned  in  England  from  this 
time  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  oldest  exist- 
ing marquisate  is  that  of  Winchester,  created  by 
Edward  vL  in  1551.  The  title  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  in  1599,  when  the  Marquises 
of  Huntly  and  Hamilton  were  created.  After  the 
Revolution,  it  became  the  practice  to  bestow  a 
marquisate   as    a  second  title  in  conferring  a 


I  The  coronet  of  a  marquis,  as  worn  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  a  circle  of  gold,  with  four  strawberry 
leaves  (or  oak  leaves),  and  as  many  pearls  alternat- 
ing with  them,  and  placed  on  pyramidal  points  of 
the  same  height  with  the  leaves.  The  mantle  is 
scarlet  with  three  and  a  half 
doublings  of  ermine.  A  marquis 
is  styled  'The  Must  Honourable  ;* 
his  wife  is  a  marchioness  ;  his 
eldest  son  takes  by  courtesy  the 
next  lower  title  in  the  peerage, 
except  where  that  is  identic 
with  the  title  of  the  marquisate, 
in  which  case  he  must  take  the 
next  lower  still,  as  in  the 


Marquis's  Coronet. 


lower  still,  as  in  tne  case  of  the  Marquis 
and  Earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  eldest  son  Wars  the 
courtesy-title  of  Viscount  Cranl»orne.  The  younger 
sons  of  a  marquis  are  styled  '  Lord,*  and  daughters 
'Lady,'  with  the  addition  of  Christian  name  and 
surname. 

MARRIAGE,  the  union  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
the  legal  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  No  two 
systems  of  laws  are  exactly  agreed  either  as  to  the 
modes  of  constituting  marriage,  the  rights  which  it 
confers,  or  the  obligations  which  it  imposes.  It  ia 
one  of  the  lea<ling  bases  of  law,  and  it  is  prot«able 
that  around  it  laws  first  lwgan  to  grow.  In  some 
places  the  old  names  for  '  law '  ana  '  marriage '  arc 
interchangeable,  and  everywhere  the  institution  of 
marriage  equally  with  that  of  laws  had  been 
ascrilied  to  the  first  rulers.  It  accords,  however, 
with  historical  inquiry  and  reasoning  A  priori,  that 
they  were  not  the  invention  of  legislators,  but 
growths  from  the  experience  and  necessities  of 
Bocioty,  which  could  not  advance  far  without  rules 
for  the  appropriation  of  men  and  women  to  one 
another,  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  one 
another's  society,  and  defining  their  obligations  to 
their  progeny.  But  while  experience  and  necessity 
everywhere  led  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  the 
forms  of  the  institution  were  exceedingly  various. 
The  broadest  differences  between  the  institution 
in  different  localities  are  indicated  by  the  words 
monogamy  and  polygamy,  the  latter  including 
polygynia  and  polyandria.  Monogamy,  the  rule 
among  the  most  advanced  nations,  is  the  practice, 
on  the  whole,  of  mankind.  Polygamy  is  prrmis- 
nirt  merely.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  pure 
polyandria— i.  e,  the  system  according  to  which 
a  woman  may  have  several  husbands— exists ;  but 
the  fact  seems  to  be  well  established.  Of  old, 
the  modes  of  getting  a  wife  were  the  same  with 
those  of  acquiring  any  other  specie*  of  jiroperty — 
capture,  gift,  sale.  The  contract  of  sale  may  be  said 
to  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  marriage  relation 
in  every  system  of  ancient  law.  When  daughters 
belonged  to  fathers  as  goods,  they  were  parted  with 
only  on  the  principles  of  fair  exchange.  Usually 
the  contract  was  between  the  heads  of  families,  the 
intending  bride  and  bridegroom  not  being  consul  ted- 
As  to  the  marriage  ceremonies,  they  then  were 
those  and  no  other  which  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete and  evidence  a  sale — delivery,  on  the  price 
iK-ing  paid,  and  '  the  taking  home.'  It  consisted 
with  the  growth  of  civility  that  the  children  should 
in  time  come  to  be  consulted,  and  allowed  to  act  on 
their  likings.  Now,  among  all  civilised  communities 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract  between  the  parties 
themselves,  constituted  by  their  consent  properly 
evidenced.  The  Church  of  Rome  indeed  regards  it 
as  a  sacrament  and  throughout  Christendom  mar* 
riage  is  usually  attended  by  religious  rites ;  but  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  it  is  a  simple  civil  contract, 
'  evidenced  in  words  prescribed  by  law,  or  by  law 
counted  sufficient'  See  DrroRCZ?  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Law*;  Goquefs  Origin  of  Law$ ; 
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Maine's  A  acini  Law.  Subjoined  are  accounts  of 
the  nudes  of  constituting  marriage  in  England, 
Scotland.  an<l  Ireland. — For  the  legal  effects  of 
en  term  2  into  marriage  aa  regards  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  niamed  parties,  see  Husband  and 
Wirt. 

Enyin -  Marriage  is  considered  in  England  as 
mm] j  a  civil  contract,  but  the  contract  can  be 
entered  into  only  in  certain  ways,  this  restriction 
being  intended  to  enforce  some  caution  and  delibera- 
tion in  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  preserve  evidence 
of  the  fact  which  may  be  easily  accessible  after- 
wards. Before  stating  what  forms  are  necessary, 
it  may  lx»  observed  that  as  marriage  is  merely  a 
fastrart  between  two  persona,  it  follows  that  an 
action  will  lit  for  breach  of  a  promise  to  marry  at 
the  instance  of  either  party,  and  damages  may  be 
reentered  accordingly.  A  promise  to  marry  may  be 
made  either  verbally  or  in  writing;  and  in  actions 
far  breach  of  the  promise  it  is  for  a  jury  to  assess 
the  damage*  which  are  appropriate  to  the  relative 
and  conduct  of  the  parties,  the  usual 
of  the  promise  being  acts  of  courtship, 
and  the  observation  of  friends  and 
The  contract  of  marriage  differs 
in  m  other  contracts  in  this,  that  it  will  not  be  set 
aaue  and  treated  as  null  merely  because  cither 
party  procured  it  by  fraudulent  representations. 
However  much  either  party  may  have  been  deceived 
as  to  representations  of  the  other's  wealth,  ftosition, 
or  prospects,  the  contract  remains  valid  notwith- 
standing. Another  particular  in  which  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  differs  from  other  contracts*  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  rescinded  by  either  party  or 
both  at  pleasure,  though  that  effect  is  brought 
about  in  another  way  by  certain  kinds  of  miscon- 
duct, whether  studied  or  not,  of  either  party.  See 
Drvoiu-E,  Judicial  Separation.  Another  circum- 
m  which  marriage  differs  from  other  con- 
is,  that  it  cannot  be  entered  into  in  a  moment, 
bat  certain  preliminary  notices  must  be  given,  and 
forms  gone  through.  By  the  ancient  common  law 
of  England,  mere  consent  was  enough  to  constitute 
m.-jr-age,  as  it  is  still  in  Scotland ;  but  since  Lord 
Hard  wick's  Act,  in  1757,  a  ceremony  in  an  e*  tab- 


church  was  made  necessary,  and  this  con- 
till  1836,  when  the  dissenters  succeeded  in 
this  exclusiveness.  Persons  have  now 
the  option  of  two  forms  of  contracting  marriage :  it 
nay  be  with  or  without  a  religious  ceremony ;  and  if 
with  a  religious  ceremony,  it  may  be  either  in  the 
estubhshed  church,  or  in  a  dissenting  chapel.  If  the 
ix^Tiage  is  to  take  place  in  an  established  church, 
then  there  must  be  either  publication  of  bans  of 
marriage  for  three  preceding  successive  Sundays,  or  a 
licence  or  certificate  olitained,  which  dispenses  with 
■neb  publication ;  and  in  either  case,  seven  or  fifteen 
days'  |>revious  residence  in  the  parish  by  one  of 
thr  parties  is  necessary,  according  as  it  is  a  certi- 
ficate  or  licence  respectively  which  is  applied  for. 
The  marriage  must  take  place  in  the  church,  the 
mirriaqe  service  of  the  Cnnrch  of  England  being 
read  over,  and  this  must  be  done  in  canonical 
-i.  e..  between  8  and  12  a.  m.,  in  presence  of 
If  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in  a 
distenttng  chapel  (and  for  that  purpose  such  chapel 
must  be  duly  licensed  and  registered),  there  must 
be  present  the  su]terintendent-registrar  of  the 
district  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  dissenting 
clergyman  may  use  his  own  or  any  kind  of  form  of 
service.  If  the  marriage  is  not  to  be  with  any 
religions  ceremony,  then  it  must  take  place  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent-registrar,  and  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  the  essential  thing  being 
that  both,  parties  should  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses there  exchange  a  declaration  that  they  take 


each  other  for  man  and  wife.  The  canonical  hours 
must  be  attended  to  in  all  cases,  and  the  condition 
of  previous  residence  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
district ;  but  the  condition  of  residence  is  often 
evaded.  And  in  all  cases  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
must  be  entered  in  a  register,  which  register  is 
kept  by  a  public  officer,  and  ultimately  tiled  and 
kept  in  Somerset  House,  London,  where  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  every  marriage  in 
England  can  at  all  times  be  had  for  a  small  sum. 
There  is  no  fixed  age  at  which  parties  are  not 
allowed  to  marry,  provided  the  male  is  above  14, 
and  the  female  above  12 ;  and  though  it  is  usual 
in  England  to  say  that  an  infant— that  is,  a  jierson 
under  21  years  of  age— cannot  marry  without  his 
or  her  guardian's  consent,  this  is  not  correct,  for 
infants  can  marry  like  other  jiersons,  without  any- 
body's consent ;  the  only  conseqnence  that  can 
happen  is,  that  they  may  incur  penalties  for  perjury, 
and  the  property,  if  any,  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  be  settled  in  a  particular 
way,  but  the  marriage  nevertheless  remains  good. 
Though  marriage  thus  consists  essentially  of  forms 
as  well  as  of  free  consent  of  parties,  still,  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  persons  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage,  and  yet  are  not  married,  owing 
to  some  illegality  or  fundamental  condition  being 
wanting ;  thus,  a  common  instance  of  a  form  of 
marriage  being  utterly  useless  is  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  already  married,  the  spouse  being  alive, 
in  such  case,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
party  so  re-marrying  is  really  ignorant,  or  affects  to 
be  so,  that  his  or  her  spouse  is  alive,  |>rovided  such 
is  the  fact ;  for  though,  after  seven  years,  if  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  one  of  two  married  (larties  being 
alive,  the  other  will  escape  the  penalties  of  bigamy 
on  marrying  again,  yet  it  depends  entirely  on 
whether  the  first  sriouse  is  really  dead  at  the  time, 
whether  the  second  marriage  is  valid.  Another 
case  in  which  ]>arties  may  go  through  the  form  of 
marriage,  is  where  the  parties  are  too  nearly  related, 
as  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  as,  for 
example,  a  man  marrying  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 
See  Incest.  Another  instance  of  the  marriage 
being  void,  though  the  ceremony  is  complete,  is 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  tm|>otent ;  for  it  is 
considered  that  an  essential  object  of  marriage  is 
the  procreation  of  children,  and  therefore,  if  this  it 
impossible,  the  marriage  is  nulL  But  it  is  entirely 
optional  with  the  |>arties  to  treat  the  marriage  at 
null  on  this  head  If  they  are  content,  the  marriage 
stands  good ;  if  not  so,  then  the  party  must  apply 
for  a  declaration  of  the  Divorce  Court,  that  the 
marriage  never  was  valid,  and  is  null,  which  decree 
is  only  granted  on  examination  and  evidence. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland,  the  law  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  marriage  remains  in  the  same  state  in 
which  the  law  of  England  was  before  I»rd  Hard- 
wick's  Act,  and  in  which  the  laws  of  several  foreign 
countries  also  remain  to  this  day.  Marriage  is  not 
only  entirely  a  civil  contract,  but  it  is  allowed  to 
be  entered  into  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
contract  of  sale  and  other  contracts  which  require 
nothing  but  mutual  consent  The  contract  may 
be  made  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  and 
at  a  moment's  notice,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
preliminary  notice,  far  less  any  form  or  ceremony, 
being  requisite.  As,  however,  many  contracts  are 
made,  not  in  a  direct  and  sjiecific  form,  bnt  circuit- 
onsly  and  without  any  precise  expression  of  consent 
either  way,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  after- 
wards, in  case  of  dispute,  to  prove  the  fact,  that  a 
contract  really  was  entered  into  at  a  given  time. 
Accordingly,  it  is  usual  to  divide  marriages  into  three 
kinds,  according  as  the  mode  of  proof  is  of  one  des- 
cription or  another ;  and  there  is  alto-  a  division  of 
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marriages  into  regular  and  irregular.  Regular  mar- 
riages, and  these  are  the  most  frequent,  take  place 
after  proclamation  of  bans  in  the  pariah  church,  some 
religious  ceremony  being  performed  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  or  of  some  other  denomi- 
nation ;  or  at  least  the  parties  must  declare  them- 
selves married  in  the  presence  of  such  clergyman  and 
witnesses,  though  the  marriage  need  not  take  place 
in  a  church,  nor  at  any  fixed  time  of  day.  Irregidar 
or  clandestine  marriages  do  not  differ  from  regular 
marriages  in  their  effects  and  validity,  but  merely  in 
this,  that  the  parties,  the  celebrator  and  witnesses, 
are  liable  to  certain  small  penalties,  but  which  are 
never  enforced  in  practice.  Irregular  marriages 
are  generally  classified  under  three  heads,  according 
to  the  nature  of  proof.  1.  There  is  marriage  by 
mutual  consent,  expressed  in  words,  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  or  proved  by  letters  or  admissions  of  the 
parties.  Thus,  if  a  man  say,  pointing  to  a  woman  : 
'  This  ib  my  wife ; '  and  she  courtesy  in  assent, 
this  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  marriage.  The 
consent  may  also  be  proved  more  circuitously  by 
the  conduct  of  the  parties.  It  is  essential  that  the 
consent  should  be  serious,  and  not  a  mere  joke.  The 
parties  may  so  arrange  it  that  they  may  keep  the 
writing  which  is  evidence  of  the  contract  secret  till 
the  death  of  either,  and  then  it  may  be  disclosed, 
and  the  marriage  set  up,  though  a  party  cannot 
make  a  declaration  in  his  will  liaving  that  effect. 
The  document,  whatever  it  be,  may  be  neutralised 
by  subsequent  proof  that  it  was  executed  with 
other  intentions  than  those  of  marriage.  2.  Another 
mode  of  proving  a  Scotch  marriage  is  by  proving 
a  promise  of  marriage,  co/mla  mhmptente  on  the 
faith  anil  in  fulfilment  of  such  promise.  The  pro- 
mise itself  must  be  proved,  either  by  some  writing 
or  letter  of  the  party,  or  by  reference  to  his  oath. 
But  the  copula  may  be  proved  by  parole  evidence. 
The  same  uncertainty  attends  this  kind  of  marriage 
as  the  former,  and  the  effect  of  a  written  promise 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  proving  that  it  was  made  for 
some  other  purpose  than  marriage.  A  promise 
cum  mbttf-qw-nte  cojmJa  is  not  very  marriage,  but  is 
merely  a  good  ground  for  raising  an  action  of 
declarator;  and  when  decree  is  obtained,  but  not 
before  then,  marriage  is  as  effectually  constituted  as 
by  any  other  mode.  3.  The  third  mode  of  proving 
marriage  is  by  proving  cohabitation  of  the  parties 
as  man  and  wife,  and  habit  and  repute,  i.  e.,  repu- 
tation of  marriage  among  friends  or  neighlwurs.  No 
promise  or  consent  is  here  required  to  be  expressly 
proved,  for  it  is  presumed  if  the  parties  have  for  a 
length  of  time  openly  lived  together  as  mau  and 
wife.  Though  concubinage  is  with  difficulty  dis- 
tiuguisliable  from  this  kind  of  marriage,  still  the 
difference  consists  in  the  one  being  clandestine  and 
unavowed,  the  other  open  and  undisguised.  Con- 
cubinage may  drift  into  marriage,  though  the  courts 
have  laid  down  a  rule  that  this  will  not  be  allowed, 
without  evidence  of  a  'marked  change*  in  the 
manner  and  demeanour  of  the  parties.  It  will  he 
seen  from  the  statement  of  these  different  modes  of 
proof,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  sometimes  difficult 
to  prove  marriage  in  Scotland,  especially  as  the  fact 
dejiends  not  on  any  one  specific  form  or  act  of  the 
parties,  but  on  a  long  course  of  conduct  which 
admits  of  endless  variations,  and  the  more  variety, 
the  more  is  the  difficulty  and  ex|iense  of  proof. 
Hence,  it  has  often  been  said  by  strangers,  that  some 
persons  in  Scotland  cannot  tell  whether  they  arc 
married  or  not,  and  it  requires  an  expensive  and 
ruinous  litigation  to  clear  up  that  poiut,  the  most 
noted  instance  of  which  in  modern  times  is  the 
case  of  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton. 

Ireland,— In  Ireland,  the  law— which  in  other 
respects  agrees  with  that  of  England— as  to  the 


contract  of  marriage  is  varied  by  statute  where  a> 
Protestant  marries  a  Roman  Catholic.  By  the  stat 
19  Geo.  II.  c  13,  every  marriage  that  shall  be  cele- 
brated between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  any  person 
who  professed  him  or  her  self  to  be  a  Protestant 
at  any  time  within  twelve  months  before  such  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  or  between  two  Protestants, 
if  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  shall  be 
void  And  the  32  Geo.  TIL  c.  21,  which  made  it 
lawful  for  the  Protestant  clergy  to  grant  licences  for 
marriages  to  be  celebrated  between  Protestants  and 
persons  professing  Roman  Catholics,  did  not  extend 
to  Protestant  disseuting  ministers.  But  by  33  Geo. 
III.  c.  21,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  cannot  marry  & 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  or  any  person  who 
has  been  or  professed  to  be  a  Protestant  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  before  such  marriage, 
unless  such  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  should 
have  been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  incurs 
a  penalty  of  £500  for  disobeying  this  law. 

MARRIAGE  OF  SOLDIERS  has  been  discour- 
aged by  the  authorities  as  far  as  possible,  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  soldiers'  wives  lieing  permitted  to 
live  in  barracks  with  their  husbands,  and  these  only 
when  the  marriage  has  had  the  special  consent  of 
the  commanding  officer.  The  necessity  of  this  is 
obvious ;  the  small  |tay  of  a  common  soldier  making 
it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  sup|iort  a  wife. 
The  women  allowed  quarters  are  the  wives  of  ail 
staff -sergeants,  of  al*>nt  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  other 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  eight  per  cent  of  the 
men.  Formerly,  the  soldier's  wife  held  a  wretched 
]M»sition  in  barracks,  which  were  totally  unfit  for 
the  residence  of  a  virtuous  woman  ;  but  under 
recent  regulations,  her  state  has  been  considerably 
improved,  separate  rooms  being  allotted  wherever 
possible  to  married  couples,  and  lodging-money  Iteing 
granted  to  those  for  whom  separate  quarters  cannot 
be  assigned. 

MARRIED  WOMAN.  See  Husband  ajtd 
Wife. 

MARROW  is  a  substance  of  low  specific  gravity, 
filling  the  cells  and  cavities  of  the  bones  of  mam- 
mals. There  are  two  varieties,  which  are  known  as 
watery  marrow  and  oily  rrumow.  In  some  of  the 
short  bonra,  as  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  and  the 
sternum,  the  marrow  has  a  reddish  colour,  and 
is  found  on  analysis  to  contain  7»r»  ]>er  cent,  of 
water,  the  remainder  consisting  of  albuminous  and 
fibrinous  matter,  with  salts  and  a  trace  of  oiL 
In  the  long  bones  of  a  healthy  adult  mammal, 
the  marrow  occurs  as  a  yellow  oily  fluid,  contained 
in  vesicles  like  those  of  common  fat,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  interspaces  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, which  is  a  highly  vascular  membrane  lining 
the  interior  of  the  bones.  This  marrow  consists  of 
96  per  cent,  of  oU  and  4  of  water,  connective  tissue, 
and  vessels. 

The  oily  matter  of  the  marrow  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  common  fat,  with  the  oleine  (or 
fluid  portion)  in  greater  abundance.  Being  of  low 
8[ievifiu  gravity,  it  is  well  suited  to  fill  the  cavities 
of  the  bones,  and  forms  an  advantageous  substitute 
for  the  bony  matter  which  preceded  it  in  the 
oung  animal  Its  special  uses  are  not  very  clearly 
nown,  but  the  fact  that  it  loses  much  of  its  od 
when  the  general  nutritive  powers  fail,  or  when 
certain  forms  of  disease  attack  the  bone,  shews  that 
it  plays  some  definite  part  in  the  economy. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSY,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  memorable  struggles  in  the  religious 
history  of  Scotland,  took  its  name  from  a  book 
entitled  the  A/arrow  of  Mod*rn  Divinity,  written  by 
a  Puritan  soldier  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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MARRUM-  MARSALA. 


The  highly  •  evangelical '  character  of  this  work,  and  Father.  His  fiction*  are  full  of  adventure,  and  are 
e#pecially  its  doctrine  of  the  free  graou  of  God  in  j  characterised  by  a  certain  rude  breadth  of  humour, 
the  mlemption  of  sinners,  had  made  it  a  great  Since  Smollett's  time,  no  novels  have  provoked  so 
favonrite  with  the  few  zealous  and  pious  ministers  much  laughter  as  his. 

then  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and      arAua  «  „t  \r ■»#   . 

1-10  ui-  t.  i  v.    il  MAKS,  a  contraction  of  Maveks  orMAVOBS;  in 

m  1  i  1 9.  an  edition  was  published  by  the  Rev.  ; 

Junes  Hog  of  Carnock,  followed,  in  1719,  by  an 


explanatory  pamphlet  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  same  year  appointed  a  commission  to  look 
after  books  and  pamphlets  promoting  such  opinions 
as  are  enntaiued  in  the  Marrow,  and  to  summon 
before  them  the  authors  an<l  recommenders  of 
such  publications.  The  committee,  after  an  exami- 
nation, drew  up  a  report,  which  was  presented  to 
the  next  Assembly  -that  of  1720-  and  the  result 
was  the  formal  condemnation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Marnae.  a  prohibition  to  teach  or  preach 
them  for  the  future,  ami  an  exhortation  (strong, 
but  vain)  to  the  jieople  of  Scotland  not  to  read 
them.  This  act  of  the  Assembly  was  imme- 
iliately  brought  by  the  celebrated  '(nomas  Boston 
(q.  v.)  before  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  who  laid 
it  before  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale. 
TV  'evangelical'  ministers  in  the  church,  few 
in  nrtmW,  but  supplied  by  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  popular  sympathy  (for  the  Afnrrt>w  by 
this  time  ranked  next  to  the  Bible  in  the  regards 
of  the  religious  portion  of  the  Scottish  peasantry), 
revived  to  present  a  representation  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  (1721),  complaining  of  the  late 
act,  and  vindicating  the  'truths'  which  it  condemned,  i 
elve  ministers  signed  the  representation-  -JamcB  | 
Hos,  Thomas  Boston,  John  Bonnar,  James  Kid, 
Gabriel  Wilson,  EVnezcr  Erskine,  Ralph  Erskine, 
James  Wardlaw,  James  Bathgate,  Henry  Davidson, 
William  Hunter,  and  John  V\  illiamson.  These  are 
the  famous  '  Marrow-men  '—also  known  as  the 
'Twelve  Brethren'  and  the  * Represcnters ' — whose 
names  were  long  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
lovers  of  'evangelical*  religion.  A  commission  of 
the  Assembly  ot  1721  was  'appointed  to  deal  with 
the  twelve,  and  a  series  of  ouestiona  was  put  to 
them,  to  which  answers  were  drawn  up  by  EVnezer 
Erskine  and  Gabriel  Wilson.  These  replies  did 
not  prove  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  *  Marrow- 
men  wire  called  before  the  liar  of  the  Assembly 
11722],  and  solemnly  rebuked.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
AsKmbly  was  not  supported  in  the  iRmitiori  it  had 
assumed  by  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation,  no 
farther  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  and  thus  the 
victory  virtually  lay  with  the  evangelical  recusants. 
It  was,  however,  substantially  the  same  controversy 
—though  it  did  not  go  by  the  name — which,  eleven 
years  later,  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  Ebenexer 
Kn.kine.atid  the  origination  of  the  'Secession'  body. 
See  Boston,  Thomas,  and  Erskine,  Ebenezer. 

MARRUM.    See  Ammophila. 

MARRYAT,  Frederick,  an  English  sailor  and 
novelist,  was  the  son  of  a  West  India  merchant,  and 
was  born  in  London  on  the  10th  July  1792.    On  I 


leaving  school,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
under  Lord  Cochrane,  In  1812,  be  attained  his 
lieutenancy,  aud  was  made  commander  in  1815. 
While  afloat,  he  saw  much  act 

a  bigfa  character  for  bravery,  and  was  made  a  C.  B 
in  June  1S25.  AUmt  183D,  he  wrote  his  first  novel, 
entitled  Frank  MtUltnay,  and  this  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  those  graphic  and  humorous 
pictures  of  sea- life  which  have  taken  a  permanent 
place  in  every  English  circulating  library.  He  died  ( 
at  Langham,  in  Xorfolkshire,  on  the  2d  August  1848. 
He  was  married,  and  left  six  children. 

M.'s  works  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated 
here;  the  most  popular  are  ]>erhaps  MuUhipman 
buy,  Jacob  Fakhjul,  and  Japhet  in  Starch  of  a 


'  the  Oscan  or  Sabine  language,  Makers,  the  name  of 
an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  identified  by  the  Gne- 
cising  Romans  with  the  Throcian- Hellenic  Ares. 
It  wdl,  however,  be  better  to  treat  the  two  concep- 
tions separately. 

The  Roman  M.,  who  as  a  war-god  is  surnamed 
Gradivut)  (=  grandis  diva;  the  great  god),  also  bore 
the  surname  of  Silvanm,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  agricultural  deity ;  and  propitiatory 
offerings  were  presented  to  bom  as  the  guardian 
of  fields  and  flocks ;  but  as  the  fierce  shepherds 
who  founded  the  city  of  Rome  were  even  more 
addicted  to  martial  than  to  pastoral  pursuits,  one 
can  easily  understand  how  Af.  Silmnvs  should 
have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  the  'God  of 
War.'  M.,  who  was  a  perfect  personification  of  the 
stem,  relentless,  and  even  cruel  valour  of  the  old 
Romans,  was  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He 
ranked  next  to  Jupiter  ;  like  him  he  bore  the 
venerable  epithet  of  Father  (Mai"H-/>ftrr) ;  he  was 
one  of  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  the  city,  to 
each  of  whom  Numa  appointed  a  flam  en ;  nay,  he 
was  said  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus  himself  (by 
Rhea  Silvia,  the  priestess  of  Vesta),  and  was  thus 
believed  to  be  the  real  progenitor  of  the  Roman 
|>eople.  He  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal ; 
ami  the  hill  received  its  name  from  bis  surname, 
Quirintts,  the  most  probable  meaning  of  which  is 
the.  *i*ar-arm?d.  It  was  under  this  designation 
that  he  was  invoked  as  the  protector  of  the  thirties 
(citizens)— in  other  words,  of  the  state.  The 
principal  animals  sacred  to  him  were  the  wolf  and 
the  horse.  He  had  many  temples  at  Rome,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  outside  the 
Fvrta  Cajvna,  on  the  Appian  Road.  The  Campus 
Martiut,  where  the  Romans  practised  athletic  and 
military  exercises,  was  named  after  him ;  so  was  the 
month  of  March  {ifartius),  the  first  month  of  the 
Roman  year.  The  Ludi  Martialt*  (games  held  in 
his  honour)  were  celebrated  every  year  in  the  circus 
on  the  1st  of  August 

Ares,  the  Greek  god  of  war,  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  and  the  favourite  of  Aphrodite, 
who  bore  him  several  children.  He  is  represented 
in  Greek  {joetry  as  a  most  sanguinary  divinity, 
delighting  in  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  men.  Before  him  into  battle  goes  his 
sister  Frti  (Strife) ;  along  wiih  him  are  his  sons 
and  companions,  Dtitnog  (Horror)  and  Pftobos  (Fear). 
He  does  not  always  adhere  to  the  same  side,  like 
the  great  Athena,  but  inspires  now  the  one,  now 
the  other.  He  is  not  always  victorious.  Diomede 
wounded  him,  and  in  his  fall,  saye  Homer,  'he 
roared  like  nine  or  ten  thousand  warriors  together.' 
Such  a  representation  would  have  been  deemed 
by  the  ancient  Roman  mind,  imbued 


as  it  was  with  a  solemn  Hebrew-like  reverence  for 
its  gods.  The  worship  of  Area  was  never  very  preva- 
,  lent  in  Greece  ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  imported 
service,  established  frum  Thrace.  There,  and  in  Scythia,  were  it/great 
seats,  and  there  Ares  was  believed  to  have  his 
chief  home.  He  had,  however,  temples  or  shrines 
at  Athens,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  other  places.  On 
statues  and  reliefs,  he  is  represented  as  a  person  of 
great  muscular  power,  and  either  naked  or  clothed 
with  the  chlamys. 

MAKS,  one  of  the  planets.   See  Solar  System. 
MARSA'LA,  a  large  fortified  seaport  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sicily,  1G  miles  south -sonth- west  of 
Trapanj.    Pop  22,000.    It  stands  in  a  fruitful  and 
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MARSEILLAISE — MARSH  MALLOW. 


well-cultivated  district,  and  is  a  regularly  built 
and  pleasant  town,  with  a  college,  a  cathedral,  a 
gymnasium,  and  several  conventual  establishments. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  LilybftMim,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  Sicily, 
and  was  selected  by  Garibaldi  as  the  landing-point 
of  his  volunteers  in  his  famous  Sicilian  campaign, 
1860.  It  obtained  its  present  name  from  the  Arabs, 
who,  when  they  held  Sicily,  esteemed  this  part  so 
highly  that  they  called  it  Alarm  AUa,  'Port  of  God.' 
Its  harbour  is  encumbered  with  sand,  but  its  cele- 
brated winea  form  an  export  trade  of  great  import- 
ance, chiefly  since  1802,  when  they  were  adopted  by 
Lord  Nelson  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet.  30,000 
pipes  of  M.  wine,  which  resembles  sherry,  are 
annually  manufactured,  two-thirds  being  exported. 
M.  has  also  a  large  export  trade  in  grain,  oil,  salt, 
and  soda. 

M  A  RSEILLAI'SE.  the  name  by  which  the  grand 
song  of  the  first  French  Revolution  is  known.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  composition  are  as 
follows.  In  the  beginning  of  1792,  when  a  column 
of  volunteers  was  about  to  leave  Strasbourg,  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  who  gave  a  banquet  on  the  occa- 
sion, asked  an  officer  of  artillery,  named  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  to  compose  a  song  in  their  honour.  His 
request  was  complied  with,  aud  the  result  was  the 
Mar*eillai«e— both  verse  anil  music  being  the  work 
of  a  single  night !  De  Lisle  entitled  the  piece 
Chant  de  Guerre  de  VA  rmfie  dit  Jlhin.  Next  day, 
it  was  sunt;  with  that  rapturous  enthusiasm  that 
only  Frenchmen  can  exhibit,  and  instead  of  600 
volunteers,  1000  marched  out  of  Strasbourg.  Soon 
from  the  whole  army  of  the  North  resounded  the 
thrilling  and  fiery  words  A  ux  armes,  A  ux  arme* ; 
nevertheless,  the  song  was  still  unkuowu  at  Paris, 
and  was  first  introduced  there  by  Barbaroux,  when 
he  summoned  the  youth  of  Marseille  to  the  capital 
in  July  1702.  It  was  received  with  transports  by 
the  Parisians,  who—ignorant  of  its  real  authorship — 
named  it  ffyintm  de*  MarmUaU,  which  name  it  has 
ever  since  borne. 

MARSEILLE,  the  first  seaport  of  France  and 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  Boucbes- 
du-Rhone,  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyon.  410  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south -south -east  of  Paris,  and  in  lat 
43°  17'  N.,  long.  5°  22  E.  M.  is  a  military  place  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
other  works ;  the  roads  are  protected  by  the  fortified 
isles  of  If  (crowned  by  a  castle,  once  a  state- prison), 
Pomegne,  and  Ratonncau.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  running  eastward  into  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  from  its  extent  (nearly  70  acres), 
and  its  great  natural  and  artificial  advantages,  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  1200  vessels.  A  new  port, 
La  Joliette,  formed  by  a  breakwater  1224  yards 
long,  thrown  out  into  the  sea,  running  p-irallel  to 
the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  1312  feet  from  it,  has 
recently  been  constructed  A  third,  named  after 
the  emperor,  iB  in  process  of  construction.  Imme- 
diately north  of  the  harl>our  is  the  old  town,  with 
narrow  streets,  lined  with  high,  closely  piled  houses. 
It  contains  the  cathedral,  a  structure  originallv 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple  in  the  4th 
century.  Westward  from  the  old  town,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  beautiful  street,  Le  ('ours,  is 
situated  the  new  town,  elegantly  built  and  laid  out 
Here  the  shops  and  houses  rival  in  splendour  the 
finest  in  Pans.  Other  tine  streets  are  the  Cours 
Eonajnirte  and  the  Pnnttenade  de  Tourette.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  is  Notre-Damede-ln-Garde,  with  a 
fort  and  cha]>cl,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
sailors  of  the  Mediterranean.  M  has  schools  of 
hydrography,  medicine,  drawing,  and  music ;  five 


hospitals,  an  observatory,  various  learned  societies, 
a  large  and  admirable  lazaretto,  a  town-house  by 
Pugin,  a  public  library  of  60,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  botanical  gardens,  and  a  picture- 
gallery.  Of  the  manufactures,  one  of  the  chief  is 
soap,  which  gives  employment  to  700  men.  Ship- 
building and  the  allied  employments  of  a  seaport 
are  carried  on.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  the 
Levant,  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland, 
England,  the  Baltic,  Ac  It  is  connected  with  Paris) 
by  a  railway,  and  is  the  steam- packet  station  for 
Italy,  the  Peninsula,  and  the  East  In  1860,  8672 
vessels,  with  cargoes  of  2,026,678  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  M.  is  the  third  town  of  France 
in  population,  having  (1861)  219.984  (including  the 
whole  commune  and  the  military,  the  population, 
was  260,910)  inhabitants.  During  a  portion  of  the 
year,  the  climate  of  M.  is  delightful,  but  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  the  heat  is  often  intense.  Cold, 
dry,  and  cutting  winds  from  the  north-east  render 
the  climate  at  times  exceedingly  trying.  In  the 
environs  of  the  town  are  about  9000  1 
country  villas. 

M.  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Phocaea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  about  600  years  B.C.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Afatsalia,  written  by  the  Romans  Jltis- 
siluu  It  was  an  important  member  of  the  ancieut 
Greek  community,  planted  numerous  colonies  along 
the  North  Mediterranean  shores,  and  introduced 
the  germs  of  Greek  civilisation  into  GauL  The 
Massaliots  were  long  in  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Romans  ;  but  tho  city  was  at  last  taken  by  J  ulius 
Ca;sar.  In  the  8th  c,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
and  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy  inherited  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  formerly  had 
been  centred  in  Marseille.  It  was  united,  with  the 
whole  of  Provence,  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  In  1720,  when  it  had  again  risen  to  great 
importance,  it  was  ravaged  by  a  fearful  epidemic, 
and  40,000  of  its  inhabitants  swept  away.  Since 
1830,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  have 
increased  vastly.  The  conquest  of  Algena  has 
brought  increasing  prosperity  to  M.,  and  its  North 
African  trade  is  now  an  important  part  of  its 
commerce. 

MARSH,  Gkoror  Pkrkixr,  LL.D.,  an  American 
philologist  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Vermont  March 
17,  1801;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hamjwhire,  1820;  studied  law  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont ;  was  elected  to  the  Suj— 


tpreme  Executive  Council 
of  the  state  in  1835,  and  to  Con  greats  in  1842 
and  1849.  He  was  for  Beveral  years  afterwards 
United  States  minister  resident  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  1852  was  charged  with  a  special  mission  to 
Greece.  He  travelled  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
l>ecame  an  adept  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
Between  18.77 — 1859  be  served  as  railroad  commis- 
sioner for  Vermont  His  most  important  works 
are  a  Grammar  of  the  Icrlantlk  Lant/uaoe  ;  Lecture* 
on  tiit  Enol'wh  Lantjuage  ;  The  Camel,  his  Organisa- 
tion and  U*r*.  His  wife  has  been  an  able  assistant 
in  bis  literary  and  philological  labours.  In  1860, 
she  published  Wolfe  of  the  Knoll,  and  Other  Poems 
(New  York). 

MARSH- MALLOW  {AUha-a),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Malratn*,  differing  from  the 
true  mallows  chiefly  in  the  6—  9-oleft  outer  calyx. 
The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  annual 
and  perennial  plants,  with  showy  flowers,  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  Only  one,  the  Common  M. 
{A.  vfiicinalu),  is  an  undoubted  native  of  Britain, 
and  is  common  only  in  the  south,  growing  in 
meadows  and  marshes,  especially  near  the  sea.  It 
has  a  stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  entire  or  3-lobed  leaves, 
both  leaves  and  stem  densely  clothed  with  soft, 
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itirTT  down,  and  Urge,  pale,  rose-coloured  flowers 
va  snort  &  4- flowered  axillary  stalks.  Lozenges 
asue  from  it  (PAtes  de  Uuimauve)  are  in  use. 
The  whole  plant  is  wholesome,  and  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  the  inhabitants  of  some  eastern  countries 


Marsh-Mallow  (AllJiaa  officinalis). 

XVn  hare  recourse  to  it  as  a  priucipal  article  of 
load.  It  is  said  to  be  palatable  when  boiled,  and 
iffenurda  fried  with  onions  and  butter.  The 
Hollyhock  (q.  v.)  is  commonly  referred  to  this  genus. 

MAR^H  MA  RIOOLD  (ra//Aa),agenus  of  plants 
of  thr  natural  order  Ranuncuhteetr,  having  about 
Sprtal-Uke  sepals,  no  petals,  ami  the  fmit  OOtnilt 
nf  several  spreading,  compressed,  many-seeded 
C.  palmUris  is  a  very  common  British 


Mardi- Marigold  (Caltha  paJustrit). 

Psss\  with  kidney-shaped  shining  leaves,  and 
lifgf  y*!Iow  flowers,  a  principal  ornament  of  wet 
aw-lowj  and  the  sides  of  streams  in  spring.  It 
iuUkrs  si  the  acridity  common  in  the  order ;  but 
the  flower-buds,  preserved  in  vinegar  and  salt,  are 
•- 1 1"  be  i  good  substitute  for  capers. 

MARSHAL  (Fr.  mar'chal,  Teut  mare,  horse, 
tainrale  or  tehaH,  servant),  a  term,  in  its  origin, 
■Babg  a  groom  or  manager  of  the  horse,  though 
nutiuuly  the  king's  marshal  became  one  of  the 
PRMpal  officers  of  state  in  England.  The  royal 
hnvrrnse  in  dignity  with  the  increasing  im[x>rtance 
d  fWnv,  till  he  became,  conjointly  with  the 
Constable  (q.  v.),  the  judge  in  the  Curia  Martiales, 


or  courts  of  chivalry.  An  earldom  is  attached 
to  the  dignity,  and  the  office  of  earl-marshal  is 
!  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk.  When  the  king  headed  his  army  in  feudal 
times,  the  assembled  troops  were  insjtected  by  the 
constable  and  marshal,  who  fixed  the  spot  for  the 
encampment  of  each  noble,  and  examined  the 
until!"  r.  arms,  and  condition  of  his  retainers.  With 
these  duties  was  naturally  combined  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  connected^  with  armorial  Ix-arings, 
standards,  and  ensigns.  The  constable's  functions 
were  virtually  altoiished  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  marshal  became  thenceforth  the  sofe 
judge  in  questions  of  honour  and  arms.  The  earl- 
marshal  is  president  of  the  English  College  of  Arms, 
ami  ap|K)ints  the  kings-at-anns,  heralds,  and  pur- 
suivants. The  marshal's  functions  were  formerly 
exercised  in  time  of  |>eace  in  the  A  uta  Regis or  King's 
Great  Court,  and  on  the  division  of  the  Aula  Regis, 
he  appointed  deputies  in  the  new  courts ;  hence 
arose  the  offices  of  Marshal  of  the  King's  (Queen's) 
Bench  and  of  Exchequer,  whose  principal  duty  is  to 
take  charge  of  iiersons  committed  to  their  custody 
by  the  court.  Besides  the  earl-marshal,  there  is  a 
knight-marshal  or  marshal  of  the  king's  (queen's) 
household  The  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  held 
two  different  courts,  which  have  been  altogether 
discontinued  since  1849.  The  marshal  or  provost- 
marshal  of  the  Admiralty  is  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  act  ministerially  under  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  securing  prizes,  executing 
warrants,  arresting  criminals,  and  attending  their 
execution. 

The  dignity  of  marshal  existed  formerly  in  Scot- 
land, where  a  different  orthography  was  adopted, 
and  the  office  of  marischal  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Keith.  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  marischal, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  in  the 
army  of  Rol>ert  the  Bruce  ;  and  his  descendant,  the 
manschal,  in  1456,  had  the  dignity  of  earl  conferred 
on  him  with  no  other  title  but  that  of  Earl  MarischaL 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lyon  king-at-arma 
was  like  the  English  kings- at-arms,  originally  sub- 
ject to  the  marischal,  but  his  dependance  ceased 
at  a  v«  ry  early  |>eriod,  and  the  heraldic  functions 
discharged  by  the  earl-marshal  in  England  devolved 
in  Scotland  on  the  lord  lyon,  who  held  office 
directly  from  the  crown.  Scotland  had  no  knight- 
marischal  till  163,'i,  when  Charles  I.,  at  his  coron- 
ation, created  the  office.  In  1716,  George,  tenth 
Earl  Marischal,  was  attainted  in  consequence  of  his 
share  in  the  rebellion  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 

office  has  since  1  n  in  alwvancc.    In  France,  the 

highest  military  officer  is  called  a  marshal,  a  dignity 
which  originated  early  in  the  13th  century.  There 
was  at  first  only  one  Afarfchal  «V  France,  and  there 
were  but  two  till  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Their 
number  afterwards  )>ecame  unlimited.  Originally, 
the  marshal  was  the  esquire  of  the  king,  and  com- 
manded the  vanguard  in  war ;  in  later  times,  the 
command  became  supreme,  and  the  rank  of  the 
highest  military  importance.  From  the  title  of  this 
class  of  general  officers,  the  Germans  have  borrowed 
their  Feld-marschall,  and  we  our  Field-marshal, 
a  dignity  bestowed  on  commanders  distinguished 
either  by  elevated  rank  or  superior  talents. 

M A'RS HALLING  OF  ARMS  is  the  combining 
of  different  coats-of-arms  in  one  escutcheon,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  family  alliance  or  office.  In 
the  earlier  heraldry,  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
exhibit  more  than  one  coat  in  a  shield,  but  the  arras 
of  htisltand  and  wife  were  sometimes  placed  areollAe, 
or  side  by  side,  in  separate  escutcheons;  or  the 
principal  shield  was  surrounded  by  smaller  ones, 
containing  the  arms  of  maternal  ancestors  ;  and  we 
not  (infrequently  find  maternal  descent  or  marriage 
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MARSH'S  TEST — MARSUPIALIA. 


indicated  by  the  addition  of  some  bearing  from  the 
wife's  or  mother's  shield.  Then  followed  dimidia- 
tion,  where  the  shield  was  parted  per  pale,  and  the 
two  coats  placed  side  by  side,  half  of  each  being 
shewn.  By  the  more  modern  custom  of  impaling 
(tig.  1),  the  whole  of  each  coat  is  exhibited,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  older  practice  being  retained  in 
the  omission  of  bordures,  orles,  and  treasures  on  the 
side  bounded  by  the  line  of  impalement  The  most 
common  case  of  impalement  is  where  the  coats  of 
husband  and  wife  are  conjoined,  the  husltand's  arms 
occupying  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield,  or  place  of 
honour,  and  the  wife's,  the  sinister  side.  Bishops, 
deans,  heads  of  colleges,  and  kings-of-arms,  impale 
their  arms  of  office  with  their  family  coat,  giving 
the  dexter  side  to  the  former. 

A  man  who  marries  an  heiress  (in  heraldic  sense) 
is  entitled  to  place  her  arms  on  a  small  shield  called 


2 

y 

Marshalling  of  Arms. 

an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  in  the  centre  of  his 
achievement,  instead  of  impaling,  as  in  fig.  2. 

Quartering  (tig.  3),  or  the  exhibiting  different 
coals  on  a  shield  divided  at  once  perpendicularly  and 


MARSH'S  TEST.    See  Absknic. 

MARSICO  NUO'VO,  a  town  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Basilicata,  18  miles  south  of  Potenza, 
built  on  a  height,  and  exposed  to  violent  winds. 
Pop.  6355. 

MARSILEA'CEiE,  or  RHIZOCARPE*.  a 
natural  order  of  Azotyledonous  plants,  nearly  allied 
to  Lycopodiacttr,  but  differing  in  the  want  of  a  stem, 
and  in  the  usually  stalked  leaves.  The  species  aie 
all  inhabitants  of  ditches  and  pools,  chiefly  in 
temperate  regions,  and  two  of  them  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  No  species  was  known  to 
be  of  any  importance  till  the  discovery  of  the 
Nardoo  (q.  v.)  of  Australia. 

MARSUPIALIA,  or  MARSUPIATA,  an 
extensive  order  or  group  of  mammals,  differing 
essentially  from  all  others  in  their  organisation, 
and  es(>ecially  in  their  generative  system.  The 
animals  of  this  alierrant  group  originally  received 
the  name  of  Animalia  Crumenata,  or  Purse-bearing 
Animals;  and  the  names  now  employed  have  a 
similar  signification,  being  derived  from  marsu- 
pium,  a  pouch  or  bag.  This  marsupium,  or  jn»uch, 
which  is  situated  on  the  alxlomen  of  the  female, 
contains  the  teats,  and  serves  for  the  protection  of 
the  immature  young ;  and  is  unquestionably  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  these  animals.  As 
the  different  genera  of  this  order  live  upon  v 
kinds  of  food— some  being  herbivorous,  others 
tivorous,  and  others,  again,  purely 
we  find  various  modifications  of  their  organs  of 


horizontally,  is  the  most  common  mode  of  marshal-  progression,  prehension,  and  digestion  ;  but  as  the 
ling  arms,  a  practice  which,  however,  was  unknown  ' 
till  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  divisions 
of  the  shield  are  called  quarters,  and  are  numbered 
horizontally,  beginning  at  the  dexter  chief.  The 
moat  common  object  of  quartering  is  to  indicate 
descent  The  coats  quartered  in  an  escutcheon  must 
all  have  been  brought  in  by  successive  heiresses,  who 
hare  intermarried  into  the  family.  In  the  case  of 
a  single  quartering,  the  internal  arms  are  placed  in 
the  tirst  and  fourth  quarters,  and  the  maternal  in 
the  second  and  third.  The  third  and  fourth  quarters 
may,  in  after-generations,  be  occupied  by  the  arms 
of  a  second  and  third  heiress.  Sometimes  an  already 
quartered  coat  is  placed  in  one  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  escutcheon,  then  termed  a  grand  quarter. 
We  occasionally  find  the  shield  divided  by  perpendi- 
cular and  horizontal  lines  into  six,  nine,  or  even  more 

Iiarts,  each  occupied  by  a  coat  brought  in  by  an 
leiress ;  and  in  case  of  an  odd  number  of  coats, 
the  last  division  is  filled  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
In  the  course  of  generations,  a  shield  mav  thus  be 
inconveniently  crowded  by  the  accumulation  of 
coats,  including  the  several  coats  to  which  each 
heireas  may,  in  a  simdar  way,  have  become  entitled, 
and  in  Germany,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  coats 
are  found  marshalled  in  one  escutcheon ;  but  in 
British  heraldry,  families  entitled  to  a  number  of 
quartering*,  generally  select  some  of  the  most 
important  Quarterings,  at  least  in  Scotland,  are 
not  allowed  to  lie  added  to  the  paternal  coat  without 
the  sanction  of  the  heraldic  authoritiea 

Sovereigns  quarter  the  ensigns  of  their  several 
states,  giving  precedence  to  the  most  ancient  unless 
it  be  inferior  to  the  others  in  importance.  In  the 
royal  escutcheon  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England 
is  placed  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  Scotland 
in  the  second,  and  Ireland  in  the  third ;  the  relative 
i  of  Scotland  aud  England  being,  however, 
on  the  official  seals  of  Scotland.  Spain 
bears  the  arms  of  Leon  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters,  and  Gaatile  in  the  second  and  third.  An 
elected  king  generally  places  his 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence. 
MI 


most  important  of  these  modifications  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  on  the  principal  genera,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  characters  common  to  the 
group. 

The  leading  peculiarity  presented  by  the  skeleton 
is  the  presence  of  the  marsupial  bones  (see  Mam- 
malia), which  are  attached  to  the  pubis,  and  are 
imbedded  in  the  abdominal  muscles.    Another  con- 
stant but  less  striking  peculiarity  is  a  greater  or  leas 
inversion  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.    The  organs 
of  digestion,  inducting  the  teeth,  vary  extremely, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food;  a  complex 
stomach  and  a  eweum  of  considerable  size  being 
present  in  some,  while  others   (the  carnivorous 
genera)  have  a  simple  Btomach  and  no  ciecum.  The 
brain  is  constructed  on  a  simpler  type  than  in  the 
placental  mammal  a.    The  size  of  the 
(fig.  1,  A)  is  so  small  that 
they  leave  exposed  the  olfac- 
tory ganglion  (a),  the  cere- 
bellum (0),  and  more  or  leas 
of  the  optic  lobes  (B),  and 
they  are  but  partially  con- 
nected    together     by  tho 
'  fornix  '  and  '  anterior  com- 
missure,' the  great  cerebral 
commissure   known   as  the 
'  corpus     callosnni 1  being 
absent    In  accordance  with 
this  condition  of  the  brain, 
these  animals  arc  all  charac- 
terised by  a  low  degree  of 
intelligence,    and    are  said 
(when  in  captivity)  not  to 
manifest  any  sign  of  recog- 
nition of  their  feeders.    It  is, 
however,  in  the   organs  of 
generation  and  mode  of  reproduction  that  these 
animals  especially  differ  from  all   the  ordinary 
mammals.    Professor  Owen,  who  has  done  more  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  and  indeed  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  marsupiata  generally,  than  any  other 
anatomist,  observes  that  in  all  the  genera  of  this 
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Brain  of  Opo*«ain. 
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Outline  of  the  Kangaroo  about 
twelte  hoar*   after  btrth. 
ita  natural  size  and 
1  at  thia 
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order  the  uterus  is  doable,  and  the  introductory 
passage  more  or  leas  (sometimes  wholly)  separated 
into  two  lateral  canals.  Both  the  digestive  and 
generative  tubes  terminate  within  a  common  Cloaca 
(q.  v.),  and  there  are  various  other  points  in  which 
these  animals  manifest  their  affinity  to  the  oviparous 
vertebrates.  The  marsupial  l>ones  serve  important 
purposes  in  connection  with  their  generative 
economy.  4  In  the  female,'  he  observes,  *  they  assist  I 
in  producing  a  compression  of  the  Mammary  gland  ! 

necessary  for  the  alimen-  | 
tation  of   a    i>eculiai4y  | 
feeble  offspring,  and  they  ! 
defend    the  abdominal 
viscera  from  the  pressure 
of  the  yuung  as  these 
increase  in  size  during 
their  marsupial  existence, 
and  still  more  when  they 
return  to  the  pouch  for 
temporary  shelter,'  while  : 
in  the  males  they  are  ', 
subservient  to  the  repro-  ' 
ductive    process.      The  ! 
marsupials  belong  to  the  \ 
apktcenUU  division  of  the 
Mammalia  (o.  v.).    The  period  of  their  gestation 
u  short  (26  days  in  the  Virginian  opossum,  and  39  I 
days  in  the  kangaroo),  and  the  young  are  produced  : 
in  so  immature  a  state,  that  the  earlier  observers 
behevod  that  they  were  produced  like  buds  from  \ 
the  nipples  to  which  they  saw  them  attached. 
The  appearance  presented  by  a  young  kangaroo  of 
one  of  the  largest  species,  within  twelve  hours  of  , 
it*  being  deposited  in  the  pouch,  is  described  by 
Professor  Owen  (from  personal  observation  in  the^ 
Zoological  Gardens)  as  follows  :  '  It  resembled  an  ' 
earthworm  in  the  colour  and  semi-transjMirency  of  j 
its  integument,  adhered  firmly  to  the  point  of  the 
nipple,  oreathed  strongly  but  slowly,  and  moved 
its  fore-legs  when  disturbed.    The  body  was  bent 
upon  the  abdomen,  its  short  tail  tucked  in  between 
the  hind-legs,  which  were  one-third  shorter  than  the 
fore-legs.    The  whole  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  when  stretched  out.  did  not  exceed 
one  inch  and  two  lines.'    The  mother  apparently 
employs  her  mouth  in  placing  the  young  at  the  nipple, 
where  it  remains  suspended,  involuntarily  absorbing 
milk  for  a  considerable  time  (prolwbly  about  two 
months  on  an  average),  after  which,  it  sucks  spon- 
taneously for  some  months.    Although  able  from 
the  first,  by  the  muscular  power  of  its  lips,  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  nipple,  it  does  not  possess  the  strength 
to  obtain  the  milk  by  the  ordinary  process  of  suck- 
ing.  In  the  process,  it  is  assisted  by  the  adaptation 
of  a  muscle  to  the  mammary  gland,  which,  by  con- 
injects  the  milk  from  the  nipple  into  the  i 
of  the  adherent  fetus ;  and  to  prevent  the  I 
of  milk  into  the  air-passage,  the  larynx  \ 
is  prolonged  upward*  to  the  aperture  of  the  pas-  | 
tenor  nares,  where  it  is  closely  embraced  by  1 
the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.    The  air-passage 
is  thus  entirely  separated  from  the  throat,  and  the 
milk  passes  on  either  aide  of  the  larynx  into  the  ! 
cevphagua. 

Professor  Owen  has  proposed  that  these  animals 
should  be  divided  into  five  tribes  or  primary 

?»ups,  viz.,  Sarcophaga,  Entomophaga,  Carpophaga, 
oephaga,  and  Rhixopkaga,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  food.  With  the  exception  of  one  American  | 
and  one  Malayan  genua,  all  known  existing  marsupials 
belong  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea. — 
Fur  further  details  regarding  this  order,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Waterhouse's  Natural  History  of  the 
M'imimdia,  vol.  i,  and  to  Owen's  article  *  Marsupi- 
al!*' in  the  Cyclopedia  of  A  natvmjf  and  Physiology. 


MARTABATi,  the  name  of  a  small  town,  in  a 
province  of  that  name,  in  British  Burmah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  M.,  in  lat  16"  32*  N..  long  97" 
35'  E.,  was  the  first  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  in  the  Burmese  war  in  1862. 

MARTEL,  Charles.   See  Charles  Martel. 

MARTE'LLO  TOWERS  are  round  towers  for 
coast  defence,  about  40  feet  high,  built  most 
solidly,  and  situated  on  the  beach.  They  occur  in 
several  places  round  the  coast  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  principally  opposite  to  the  French  coast, 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
where,  for  many  miles,  they  are  within  easy  range  of 
each  other.  They  were  mostly  erected  during  the 
French  war,  as  a  defence  against  invasion.  Each 
had  walls  of  64  feet  thickness,  and  was  suppled 
to  l>e  bomb-proof.  The  base  formed  the  magazine  ; 
above  were  two  rooms  for  the  garrison,  and  over 
the  upper  of  these  the  flat  roof,  with  a  4  4 -feet 
brick  parajiet  all  round.  On  this  roof  a  swivel 
heavy  gun  was  to  l>e  placed  to  command  shipping, 
while  howitzers  on  each  side  were  to  form  a  flanking 
defence  in  connection  with  the  neighl>ouring  towers. 
Although  the  cost  of  these  little  forts  was  very 
great,  they  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  a 
failure;  their  armaments  have  mostly  been  removed, 
and  their  garrisons  of  six  to  twelve  pensioner-soldiers 
replaced  by  coast-guard  men,  or  in  some  cases  by 
old  master-gunners. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  Italian  towers 
built  near  the  sea,  during  the  period  when  piracy 
was  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur[>ose 
of  keeping  watch  and  giving  warning  if  a  pirate- 
ship  was  seen  approaching.  This  warning  was 
given  by  striking  on  a  bell  with  a  hammer  (ItaL 
martfUo),  and  hence  these  towers  were  called  Torri 
da  MarUsUo. 

MARTEN  [Marten),  a  genus  of  digitigrade  carni- 
vorous quadrupeds  of  the  family  MujtO-liiitz,  differing 
from  weasels  in  having  an  additional  false  molar  on 
each  side  above  and  Ijelow,  a  small  tubercle  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  carnivorous  cheek-teeth,  and 
the  tongue  not  rough — characters  which  are  regarded 
as  indicating  a  somewhat  less  extreme  carnivorous 
propensity.  The  body  is  elongated  and  supple,  as 
in  weasels,  the  legs  short,  and  the  toes  separate,  with 
sharp  long  claws.  The  cars  are  larger  than  in 
weasels,  and  the  tail  is  bushy.  The  martens  exhibit 
great  agibty  and  gracefulness  in  their  movements, 
and  are  very  extort  in  climbing  trees,  among  which 
they  generally  live.  Two  species  are  natives  of 
Britain,  the  Common  M.,  Brkch  M.,  or  Stonb  M. 
[M.fo'ma),  and  the  Pixs  M.  (M.  abietum),  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  more  rocky  and  wooded  parts  of  the 
island ;  the  former  in  the  south,  and  the  Utter  in 
the  north.  Both  were  once  much  more  common 
than  they  now  are,  being  sought  after  on  account 
of  their  fur,  and  killed  on  every  opportunity,  because 
of  their  excessive  depredations  among  game  and  in 
poultry-yards.  The  head  and  body  are  about  18 
inches  long,  the  tad  nearly  10  inches.  Both  species 
are  of  a  dark  tawny  colour,  the  Common  M.  having 
a  white  throat,  and  the  Pine  M.  a  yellow  throat. 
Many  naturalists  regard  them  as  varieties  of  one 
species,  of  which  also  they  reckon  the  Sable  (q.  v.) 
to  be  another  variety.  The  fur  of  the  martens  is  of 
two  sorts :  an  inner  fur,  short,  soft,  and  copious, 
and  long  outer  hair,  from  which  the  whole  fur 
derives  its  colour.  The  Common  M.  is  much  less 
valuable  for  its  fur  than  the  Pine  M.,  whilst  the 
Pine  M.  is  much  less  valuable  than  the  sable ;  bnt 
skins  of  the  Common  M.  are  imported  in  great 
numbers  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
often  dyed,  and  sold  as  an  inferior  kind  of  sable, 
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Pine  M.  skins  are  imported  from  the  north  of 
Euro|K\  Siberia,  and  North  America. — The  martens 
generally  have  their  retreats  in  the  hollow  truuka 


L  Common  Marten  {Martt*  foina);  2,  Pine  Marten 
(MarltM  abUtum). 

of  trees,  or  usurp  the  nest  of  a  magpie  or  other  bird, 
but  sometimes  among  rocks.  They  are  capable  of 
a  certain  amount  of  domestication. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD,  an  island  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  21  miles  long 
aud  6  miles  in  average  width  ;  it  has  3  towns,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Edgartown,  settled  in  1642  by 
emigrants  from  Southampton,  England.  Pop.  of 
island,  4401. 

MA'RTIAL  (Marct*  Valeric*  Martialim),  the 
first  of  epigrammatists,  was  liorn  at  Bilbilis,  in 
Spain,  43  a.d.  In  6fi,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
raided  till  100,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
There  he  married  a  lady  called  Marcclla,  on 
property  he  lived  till  his  death  (attout  104). 
When  at  Rt  line,  he  soon  became  famous  as  a  wit 
and  poet ;  received  the  patronage  of  the  Emperors 
Titus  and  Domitian,  and  obtained  from  them  the 
privileges  of  those  who  were  fathers  of  three 
children,  and,  in  addition,  the  rank  of  tribune, 
and  the  rights  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  lived, 
seemingly,  in  affluence,  in  a  mansion  in  the  city, 
and  in  Nomentum,  a  suburban  villa,  to  both  of 
which  he  makes  frequent  reference.  From  Rome,  his 
reputation  rapidly  extended  to  the  provinces  ;  and 
even  in  Britain  nis  Epuftxt  m maUi,  which,  divided 
into  14  hooks,  now  form  his  extant  works,  were 
familiarly  read.  These  books,  which  were  arranged 
by  himself  for  publication,  were  written  in  the 
following  order:  the  first  eleven  (including  the  Lilxr 
de  SpretarulU)  were  composed  at  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  third,  which  was  written  during 
a  tour  in  Gallia  Togata;  the  12th  was  written 
at  Bilbilis;  and  the  13th  and  14th  at  Rome, 
under  Domitian.  The  last  two,  entitled  Xenia  and 
ApophorrUi,  describe,  in  distichs,  the  various  kinds 
of  mutxnir,  presented  by  the 


other  on  holidays.  To  the  other  books,  wa  are 
also  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  which  prevailed  under  the 
Emjierors  Nero,  (jalba,  Otho,  Vesjwisian,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Nerva,  ami  Trajan,  uuder  whose  collec- 
tive reigns  he  Spent  35  years  of  his  life-  His  work* 
have  also  a  great  literary  value,  as  embodying  the 
first  specimens  of  what  we  now  understand  by 
epigram  not  a  mere  inscription,  but  a  poem  of 
two  or  more  lines,  containing  the  terms  of  an 
antithesis,  which  goes  off  with  a  repercussion  at  the 
close.  The  wonderful  inventiveness  and  facility 
displayed  by  M.  in  this  8|iecies  of  composition 
have  always  received  the  highest  admiration,  only 
qualified  by  his  disgusting  grossness,  which,  blame- 
worthy in  him,  was  even  more  so  in  the  age  by 
which  it  was  demanded  and  relished  The  beat 
edition  of  M.  is  that  of  Schneidewin.  He  lias  never 
found  an  adequate  translator. 

MARTIAL  LAW  is  a  collective  name  for  thoswj 
laws  to  which  the  individuals  conqtosing  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  a  country  are  subject,  bat 
which  do  not  apply  to  civilians.  As,  however,  the 
aoldier  remains  a  citizen,  he  is  governed  by  the 
common  law  in  all  matters  not  coming  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  martial  law,  the  degree  to  which 
the  laiter  is  applicable  to  his  actions  varying  in 
different  countries,  anil  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 
In  France  aud  Austria,  a  soldier's  otfenccs  against 
the  civil  code  are  dealt  with  by  a  court-martial  ; 
while  among  British  troops  -  unless  serving  against 
an  enemy— the  civil  tribunals  deal  with  non-military 
offences. 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  and  other  obvioua 
causes  necessitate,  for  a  body  of  armed  men.  a  code 
of  laws  and  regulations  much  more  strict  and  severe 
in  their  penalties,  as  well  as  more  prompt  in  their 
execution,  than  suffices  for  ordinary  society.  Accord- 
ingly there  have  always  been  martial  laws,  more  or 
less  clearly  defined,  where  there  have  been  armies. 
For  the  nature  of  the  rules  under  which  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  army  is  kept  up,  see  Articles 
of  War  and  Mitinv  Act. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  martial  law,  and 
that  is  the  degree  of  severity  which  may  be 
applied  to  an  enemy.  All  authorities  agree  that 
the  life  of  an  enemy  taken  in  arms  is  forfeit  to 
his  captor  ;  but  modern  ideas  preclude  his  being 
put  to  death,  unless  in  oj>en  resistance  ;  and  the 
massacre  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  once  thought 
lightly  of,  is  now  esteemed  a  barbarity,  which 
nothing  but  the  most  urgent  circumstances,  such 
as  their  uprising,  or  their  attempted  rescue  by 
their  countrymen,  could  justify.  The  slaughter 
of  the  captive  Mamelukes  at  Jaffa  has  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  Najwleon's  memory.  As  reganla 
civil  population  and  property,  much  amehoratiun 
has  taken  place  with  advancing  civilisation.  For- 
merly, the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the 
destruction,  aocomiianied  even  by  torture,  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  deemed  a  legitimate  feature  of 
war.  Now,  the  rule  is  to  s|>are  private  property, 
to  resjiect  personal  liberty,  unless  the  inhabitants 
directly  or  indirectly  aid  the  enemy,  and  only  to  lay 
waste  so  much  ground  as  military  necessities  may 
require.  Such  at  least  is  the  principle  professed  ; 
but  few  commanders  are  able  to  prevent  their  troops 
from  deeds  of  violence.  A  province  occupied  by 
a  hostile  army  is  usually  considered  '  under  martial 
law.'  This  means  that  civil  law  is  defunct,  and  all 
government  under  military  regimen ;  but  it  is  im- 
jiossible  to  define  the  bounds  of  this  martial  law ; 
nor  is  any  more  correct  dictum  on  the  subject  likely 
to  be  arrived  at  than  that  celebrated  saving  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  described  it  as  '  the 
will  of  the , 
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MAR  TIGNY,  or  MARTINACH  (the  (Moduru* 
of  the  Romans),  a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  V  slats,  is  situated  on  the  Drancc,  an 
ntlluent  of  the  Khone,  about  24  miles  south-south- 
east from  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
The  two  noted  routes,  one  to  the  vale  of  Charaoitni 
by  the  Tete  Noire  or  the  Col  do  Balme,  and  auothcr 
to  the  Great  St  Bernard,  branch  off  here,  M.  is  on 
the  Simplon  road  into  Italy.  It  in  a  great  resort 
for  tourists,  and  haa  a  (Herniation  of  about  1200L 

MARTIGUES,  a  amall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  is  situated  on 
three  islands,  united  by  bridges,  in  the  entrance 
to  the  Etan^;  de  Berre,  16  miles  north-west  of 
Marseille.  From  the  jieculiaritv  of  its  position,  it 
has  beeu  called  the  Provencal  Venice.  Pop.  8500, 
who  are  engaged  iu  the  tunny  and  pilchard  fisheries. 

MART  IN.    See  Swa  llow. 

MARTIN,  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  waa  Imm  in  Pannonia 
about  the  year  316.  He  waa  educated  at  Pa  via, 
and  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  who  was  a  military 
tribune,  entered  the  array,  first  under  Constantino, 
and  afterwards  under  Julian  the  Apostate,  The 
virtues  of  his  life  as  a  soldier  are  the  theme  of 
more  than  one  interesting  legend.  On  obtaining 
his  discharge  from  military  service,  M.  became  a 
disciple  of  Hilary.  Bishop  of  Poitiers  (q.  v.).  He 
returned  to  his  native  Pannonia,  anil  converted  hia 
mother  to  Christianity,  but  he  himself  endured 
much  persecution  from  the  Arian  party,  who  were 
at  that  time  dominant ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  firmness  of  his  profession  of  orthodoxy,  he 
is  the  first  who,  without  Buffering  death  for  the 
truth,  has  been  honoured  in  the  Latin  Church  as 
a  confessor  of  the  faith.  On  hia  return  to  Oaul, 
a)>oat  360,  he  founded  a  convent  of  mouka  near 
Poitiers,  where  he  himself  led  a  life  of  great 
au«terity  and  seclusion;  but  in  371  he  waa  drawn 
by  force  from  hia  retreat,  and  ordained  Bishop  of 
Tours.  The  fame  of  hia  sanctity,  and  hia  repute 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  attracted  crowds  of  visit- 
ants from  all  parts  of  Oaul ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  distraction  of  their  im|>ortiinitv.  ho  established 
a  monastery  near  Tours,  in  which  he  himself  resided. 
His  life  by  bis  contemjiorary,  Sulpicins  Severn*, 
ii  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  Christian  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  and  in  the  profusion  of  miraculous 
legends  with  which  it  abounds,  might  take  its 
place  among  the  lives  of  the  medieval  or  modern 
Roman  Church.  The  only  extant  literary  relic 
of  M.  is  a  short  Confession  of  Faith  on  Utr  Holy 
Trinity,  which  ia  published  by  Oalland,  voL  vii.  559. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  festival  of  hia 
birth  ia  celebrated  on  the  1 1th  November.  In  Scot- 
land, this  day  still  marks  the  winter-term,  which  ia 
called  Martin  ma*  (the  mass  of  St  Martin).  For- 
merly, people  used  to  begin  St  Martin's  Day  with 
feasting  and  drinking ;  hence  the  French  expressions 
martiner  and  fairt  la  St  Martin, '  to  feast' 

MARTIN,  the  name  of  five  popes,  of  whom 
the  fourth  and  fifth  deserve  a  brief  notice. — 
Martin  IV.  (Nicholas  de  la  Brie),  a  Frenchman, 
waa  elected  in  1281.  His  name  is  best  known  in 
connection  with  the  memorable  tragedy  of  the 
'Sicilian  Vesjiers.'  Having  been  from  the  time  of 
his  election  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
be  supported  that  monarch  with  all  hia  influence, 
and  even  by  the  spiritual  censures  which  he  had  at 
hia  command,  in  hia  effort  to  maintain  French  domi- 
nation in  Sicily ;  ami  it  ia  to  his  uae  of  the  censures 
of  the  church  in  that  cause  that  many  Catholic 
historians  ascribe  the  decline  and  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  authority  in  temjx.rala  which  the  papacy 
under  the  distinguished  pontiffs  who 


preceded  him.  He  died  at  Perugia  in  12S5.— Majbtik 
V.  muat  Iks  noticed  as  the  pontiff  in  whose  election 
waa  finally  extinguished  the  great  Wkstkrv  Schism 
(q.  v.).  lie  was  originally  named  Otho  Colotina,  of 
the  great  Roman  family  of  that  name.  On  the  de|M>- 
aition  of  John  XXIII.,  and  the  two  rival  |>opea 
Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  in  the  council 
of  Conrtance,  Cardinal  Colonna  was  elected.  He 
presided  in  all  the  subsequent  session*  of  the  council, 
and  the  Fathers  having  se|>arated  without  discuss- 
in l;  the  questions  of  reform,  at  that  period  earnestly 
called  for  in  the  church,  Martiu  undertook  to  call 
a  new  tounod  for  the  purjMise.  The  council  was 
summoned  accordingly,  after  several  years,  to  meet 
at  Siena,  and  ultimately  assembled  at  Basel  in  1431. 
Martin  died  in  the  same  year. 


MARTIN,  John,  an  English  painter,  waa  born 
I  in  the  neighlmurhood  of  Hexham,  Northumberland, 
19th  July  1789,  went  to  London  in  INKS,  ami  after 
I  some  years  &|>ciit  in  obscure  strug^hs    made  his 
!  first   appearance   as   an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
I  Academy  in  I  hi  1  *2.    Ilia  picture  w;u»  entitled  'Sadak 
|  in  Search  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion,'  and  attracted 
;  much  notice.    It  was  followed  within  two  years  by 
;  the  '  Expulsion  from  Paradise,*  •Clytve,'  and  *  Joshua 
commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  Stdl.'    The  last  of 
these  works  was  a  great  success  in  point  of  |H>pu- 
larity,  but  it  waa  also  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
M.  and  the  Academy,  ill  consequence  of  which  he 
never  obtained  any  distinction  from  the  society. 
From  this  period  tiU  nearly  the  close  of  his  life,  ho 
incessantly  ]Miintcd  pictures  in  a  style  which  was 
considered  'sublime,'  by  the  same  sort  of  jieoplo 
who  thought  Montgomery's  S'ltun   anil  Pollok'a 
C'tur*r  of  I'nne  equal  to  l'nrwlite  Lost.     The  prin- 
cipal of  those  '  sublime '  productions  an* '  Bclshaxzar's 
Feast'  (1S21);  'Creation'  (1824);   'The  Deluge' 
(1826);  'The  Fall  of  Nineveh'  (1828);  •Pande- 
monium' (1841)  ;  '  Morning1  and  '  Evening'  (1844) ; 
'The  Last  Man'  (1850).    M.  died  at  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man,  February  9.  1854. 

MA  RTIN,  St,  oue  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  in 
18"4  N.  lat,  and  63*  8'  W.  long.  Area  about 
30  square  miles.  The  northern  part  of  St  M. 
Itelou^s  to  France,  and  the  southern  to  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  mountainous  in  the  interior,  indented 
with  bays,  and  is  about  four  square  leagues  in 
extent  There  are  salt  marshes  from  which  much 
salt  ia  made ;  and  sugar-canes,  cotton,  tobacco, 
maize,  plantains,  bananas,  and  other  West  India 
products  are  cultivated  In  1860,  the  Great  Salt 
Pan  produced  301,234  vats  of  salt,  valued  at 
j£ lo,060  sterling.  Popidation  of  the  French  part 
of  the  island  al>out  3450 ;  of  the  Netherlands  part, 
3157.  The  law  for  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the 
Netherland  West  Iudics,  which  |ias*ed  the  States* 
general  August  1862,  came  into  operation  July  1863. 

MARTI'NA,  a  fine  town  of  the  Ncajtolitan  pro- 
vince Terra  di  Otranto,  situated  on  a  hill  18  miles 
north-north -east  of  Taranto.  Pop.  14,500.  It  is  a 
rising  industrious  place,  and  has  a  fine  palace  of 
similar  architecture  to  the  great  Roman  palace 
Pannlu 

MARTI  NEAU,  Harriet,  an  English  authoress, 
was  Inirn  at  Norwich  Pith  June  1802.  Her  educa- 
tion was  conducted  for  the  most  i»art  at  home; 
from  an  early  age  she  was  a  lover  of  iiooks,  and  waa 
wont  to  amuse  her  solitary  hours  by  committing  her 
thoughts  to  |>a)M.-r.  Her  father's  affairs  becoming 
embarrassed  she  waa  compelled  to  procure  her  own 
livelihood ;  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  said  a 
teacher  of  music,  which  profession  she  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  from  deafness,  when  she  began 
to  turn  her  attention  to  literature.    If  this  be  so, 
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is  a  it  Lister  of  English  stylo,  and  in  the  power  of 
giving  form  and  substance  to  the  most  abstract 
thought,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  His  pnn- 
<  i  pil  works  are  the  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry 
(1836),  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life  (1843), 
Miscellanies  (1852),  and  Studies  of  Christianity 
(1858). 


it  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  good  gifts 
which  necessity,  the  hard  mother,  has  sometimes  in 
store  for  her  children.  Had  this  lady  remained  iu 
affluence,  or  unvisitcd  by  physical  affliction,  it  is 
probable  that  England  would  have  been  without, 
if  not  its  greatest,  certainly  its  most  remarkable 
female  writer.  The  subjects  upon  which  her  pen 
has  been  exercised  are  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
including  some  -such  as  polities— which  have  rarely 
been  liefore  attempted  by  women.  Her  first  volume, 
entitled  Devotions  for  Young  People,  ap]>eared  in 
1823;  and  was  followed  in  1824  by  Christmas  Day, 
a  tale,  and  by  The  Friend,  a  sequel,  the  year 
after.  In  1826,"  she  published  Principle  and  Prac- 
tice, and  The  Rioters ;  and  for  two  years  thereafter 
she  was  busily  engaged  writing  stories  and  a 
scries  of  tracts  on  social  matters,  adapted  mainly 
for  the  |>erusal  of  the  working-classes.  In  183(1, 
Bhe  produced  her  Traditions  of  Palestine.  During 
the  same  year,  the  Association  of  Unitarian  Dis- 
senters awarded  her  prizes  for  essays  on  the 
following  subjects :  The  Faith  as  unfolded  hi/ 
many  Prophets,  Providence  as  MardfcMetl  throwjh 
Israel,  and  The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Univertoi 
Church.  Her  next  important  literary  venture  was 
unique,  ami  in  one  of  the  softer  sex  almost 
audacious,  The  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  a 
series  of  tales,  which  met  with  great  and  deserved 
success,  and  was  followed  by  others  illustrative 
of  Taxation,  and  Poorduw  and  Paupers.  In  1835, 
she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  published  her  Society 
in  America  in  1837.  In  1839,  she  published  Deer- 
brook,  which  was  followed  by  The  Hour  and  the 
Alan.  She  afterwards  produced  a  series  of  tab's 
for  the  young,  the  l>est  known  of  which  are 
Feats  on  the  Fiord,  and  The  Crofton  Hoys.  About 
1839,  and  on  till  1844,  she  was  an  invalid  more 
or  less,  and  during  this  period  she  wrote  Life  in 
Ou-  Sick-roam.  On  her  recovery  she  published 
Forest,  and  Game-law  Tales.  In  1846,  she  visited 
Palestine,  and  collected  materials  for  Eastern  Life, 
Past  and  Present,  which  she  published  on  her 
return.  Afterwards,  she  completed  Mr  Knight's 
History  of  Englarul  during  Uie  Thirty  Year*  Peace 
— her  best  and  most  useful  work,  ]>erhaps,  on  the 
whole.  In  1851,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  H.  G. 
Atkinson,  she  published  a  series  of  Letters  on  the 
Laws  of  Man's  .Social  Xature  and  Development, 
convulsing  the  literary  coteries  with  the  bolduess 
of  her  s|>cculations.  The  long  catalogue  of  her 
literary  lalxnirs  may  be  closed  by  her  translation  of 
Comte  s  Positive  PhUamtphy.  While  the  foregoing 
works  were  in  progress,  M.  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  larger  reviews,  and  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  At  present,  she  resides  at  Amble- 
aide,  writing  when  her  state  of  health  permits. 

MARTINEAU,  James,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  horn  in  Norwich  about  1807.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  in  connection  with 
the  Unitarian  body  of  Christians,  and  was  pastor 
of  congregations  in  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  He 
has  beeu  for  many  years  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Manchester  New  College  ;  and 
that  institution  having  been  removed  to  Ixmdon,  ho 
resigned  his  j>astoral  charge  in  LiverjKx.il  in  1858, 
and  transferred  his  residence  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  became  jointqtastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Little  Portland  Street  He  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
National  Revfw,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  its  pages.  This  periodical  may  t>e  taken  as 
generally  representing  his  theological  views.  M.  is 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  lofty  of  living  religious 
writers.  He  is  deeply  read  in  German  theology 
'  and  philosophy,  and  is  remarkable  for  stroug 
grasp  of  thought  and  power  of  subtle  analysis.  Ho 


MARTINI  QUE,  or  MARTINICO,  called  by 
the  natives  Madiana,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is 
40  mUes  long,  about  12  mdes  broad,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  380  square  miles,  and  137,455  inhabit- 
ant-, of  whom  upwards  of  87,000  are  black.  The 
island  was  discovered  by  the  S|»aniards  in  1493, 
colonised  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  now  belongs 
to  that  natiou.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  much 
indented  coasts,  and  is  everywhere  mountainous  ; 
the  highest  peak,  Mount  Pelee,  being  considerably 
more  than  4000  feet  above  sea-leveL  There  are  six 
extinct  volcanoes  on  the  island,  one  of  them  with  an 
enormous  crater.  The  cultivated  portion  of  M .  (about 
one-third  of  the  whole)  lies  chiefly  along  the  coast 
The  climate  is  moist,  but,  except  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  Of  the  land  in  cultivation,  about  three- 
lifths  are  occupied  with  sugar-cane.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  island  consists  of  a  governor,  a  privy 
council  of  7,  and  a  colonial  council  of  30  members. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  1848.  The  island  is  liable 
to  dreadful  hurricanes.  The  capital  is  Fort  Royal, 
but  St  Pierre  (q.  v.)  is  the  largest  town  aud  the 
seat  of  commerce.  Maeouba,  on  the  north  coast,  is 
famous  for  a  particular  kind  of  snuff. 

MA'RTINMAS,  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  four 
quarter-days  for  paying  rent— viz.,  11th  November. 


MARTIUS,  Carl  Frikdrich  Phiutp  von,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  travellers  and 
naturalists,  born  at  Erlangen  1794.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Erlangen,  and  had  published  two 
botanical  works,  when  he  wai  induced  to  proceed 
to  Brazil  as  a  member  of  a  scientific  ex)iedition  sent 
out  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments,  and 
by  his  researches  in  that  couutry  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion inferior  }>erhaps  to  that  of  no  scientific  traveller 
except  Humboldt  He  was  specially  intrusted 
with  the  botanical  department  but  his  researches 
extended  to  ethnography,  statistics,  geography,  and 
natural  science  in  general ;  and  his  works  published 
after  his  return  exhibit  a  poet's  love  of  nature  and 
great  powers  of  description.  These  works  are :  Reise 
nach  Brusilien  (3  vols.  Munich,  1824 — 1&31) ;  Nova 
Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  (3  vols.  Munich,  1824 
— 1832) ;  and  I  cones  Plantarum  Cryptogamicarum 
(Muuich,  1828 — 1834).  He  also  published  a  most 
valuable  monograph  of  palms,  Genera  et  Species 
Pulmarum  (3  vols.  Munich,  1823—1845).  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  other  botanical  works,  some 
of  which  are  monographs  of  orders  and  genera ; 
also  of  works  relative  to  tropical  America,  as 
Die  PJlamen  und  Thiere  des  tropischen  Amerika 
(Munich,  1831);  Das  Xaturrll,  die  Krankheiten, 
das  ArzUhum  und  die  Heilmittel  der  V rfteuxthutr 
lirasiliens  (Munich,  1S43) ;  Systema  Materia  Mniicm 
VegetalnHs  Brasiliensis  (Lei  p.  1843). 
He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
Flora  Brasiliensis  (Stuttgart,  1829, 
Ac.) ;  and  has  written  on  the  Potato 
Disease  (Munich,  1842),  Ac,  Ac 
He  is  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Munich. 

MARTLET,   in    Heraldry,  a 
bird  resembling  a  swallow,  with 
long  wings,  very  short  beak  and  thighs,  and  no 
visible  legs,  given  as  a  mark  of  cadency  to  the 
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son.  It  is  also  otherwise  used  as  a  charge. 
The  martlet  was  originally  meant  for  the  martin, 
and  in  the  earliest  heraldry,  it  is  not  deprived  of 


M  AUTOS,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  16  miles 
toath-west  of  the  city  of  Jaen,  od  a  steep  hill 
crowned  by  an  old  castle.  It  is  resorted  to  for  its 
mineral  waters.    Pop.  stated  at  11,0:  H). 

MARTYR  (Gr.  mnrti/r,  a  witness),  the  name 
given  in  ecclesiastical  lustory  to  those  who,  hy  their 
fearless  profession  of  Christian  truth,  and  especially 
by  their   fortitude  in  submitting  to  death  itself 
rather  than  abandon  their  faith,  bore  the  '  witness' 
o*  their  blood  to  its  superhuman  origin.  Of  the  same 
use  of  the  word,  there  are  some  examples  also  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  in  Acts  xxiL  20,  Apoc,  ii. 
13,  and  xvii.  6.    But  this  meaning,  as  its  technical 
and  established  signification,  is  derived  mainly  from 
ecclesiastical  writers.  During  the  Persecutions  (q.v.) 
of  the  Christians  in  the  first  three  centuries,  con- 
temporary writers,  as  well  pagan  as  Christian,  record 
that  many  Christians  preferring  death  to  apostasy, 
became  martyrs  or  witnesses  in  blood  to  the  faith, 
often  in  circumstances  of  the  utmost  heroism.  The 
courage  and  coustaucy  of  the  sufferers  won  the 
highest  admiration  from  the  brethren.    It  was  held 
a  special  privilege  to  receive  the  martyr's  benedic- 
tion, to  kiss  his  chains,  to  visit  him  in  prison,  or  to 
converse  with  him  ;  and,  as  it  was  held  that  their 
great  and  superabundant  merit  might,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  church,  coni]>ensate  for  the  laxity  and  weak- 
ness of  leas  perfect  brethren,  a  practice  arose  by 
which  the  martyrs  gave  to  those  sinners  who  were 
undergoing  a  course  of  public  penance,  letters  of 
commendation  to  their  bishop,  in  order  that  their 
course  of  penance  might  be  shortened  or  suspended 
altogether.    See  Lndi'Lukncr.    The  day  of  martyr- 
dom, moreover,  as  being  held  to  lie  the  day  of  the 
martyrs'  entering  into  eternal  life,  was  called  the 
'natal'  or   'birth'  day,  aud  as  such  was  cele- 
brated with  peculiar  honour,  and  with  special  reli- 
gious services.    Their  bodies,  clothes,  books,  and 
the  other  objects  which  they  had  possessed  were 
honoured  aa  Rsucs  (q.  v.),  aud  their  tombs  were 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  interces- 
sion.   See  Invocation*.    The  number  of  martyrs 
who  suffered  death  during  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity has  been  a  subject  of  great  controversy. 
The  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  the  natural  priue 
of  partisanship,  have,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
leaned  to  the  side  of  exaggeration.    Some  of  their 
statements  are  palpably  excessive;   and  Gibbon, 
in  bis  well-known  16th  chapter,  throws  great  doubt 
even  on  the  most  moderate  of  the  computations 
of  the  church  historians.    But  it  is  clearly  though 
briedy  shewn  by  Guizot   iu  his  notes  on  this 
celebrated  chapter  {see  Milman's  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Pali,  L   598),  that  Gibbon's  criticisms  are 
founded  on  unfair  and  partial  data,  and  that  even 
the  very  authorities  on  which  he  relies  demon- 
strate the  fallaciousness  of  his  conclusions.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it 
discussed  with  much  learning  and  considerable 
moderation  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Primitiva  ft  Sintxra 
Martjfrum.    Considerable  difference  of  opinion  also 
has  existed  as  to  what,  in  the  exploration  of  the 
ancient  Christian  tombs  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
are  to  be  considered  as  signs  of  martyrdom.  The 
chief  signs,  in  the  opinion  of  older  critics,  were 
(1»,  the  letters  B.  M. ;  (2),  the  figure  of  a  j»alm- 
tree ;  and  (.1),  a  phial  with  the  remains  of  a  red 
liquor  believed  to  be  blood.    Each  of  these  has 
in  turn  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  the  last 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  conclusive  sign  of 
martyrdom.   The  first  recorded  martyr  of  Christi- 


anity, called  the  '  proto- martyr,'  was  the  deacon 
Stephen,  whose  death  is  recorded  Acts  vi  and  viL 
The  proto- martyr  of  Britain  was  Alban  of  Verulam, 
who  suffered  under  Diocletian  in  286  or  303. 

MARTYROLOGY,  a  calendar  of  martyrs  and 
other  saints  arranged  in  the  order  of  months  and 
days,  and  intended  partly  to  be  read  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church,  partly  for  the  guidance  of 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful  towards  the  saints  and 
martyrs.  The  use  of  the  martyrology  is  common 
both  to  the  Latin  and  to  the  Greek  Church,  iu  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  called  Menologion  (from  Men, 
a  month),  or  '  month-calendar.'  The  earliest  extant 
Greek  martyrology  or  menology  dates  from  the  9th 
century.  It  was  published  in  1727  by  Cardinal 
UrbinL  The  oldest  Latin  martyrology  is  that 
attributed  to  St  Jerome,  published  in  the  11th 
volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  by 
Vallars ;  but  the  genuineness  at  least  of  some  por- 
tions of  it  is  more  than  doubtful.  Iu  the  medieval 
period,  martyrologies  were  issued  in  England  by 
Venerable  Bcde  ;  in  France  by  Florus,  Ado,  and 
Usuard ;  and  in  Germany  by  St  Gall,  Nolter,  and 
Rabanus  Maurus.  The  so-called  'Romau  Martyr- 
ology '  is  designed  for  the  entire  church,  and  was 
published  by  authority  of  Gregory  XIII.,  with 
a  critical  commentary  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Baronius  in  158(1  A  still  more  critical  edition  was 
issued  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Herel>ert  Rosweid. 

MARUT  is,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  god  of 
wind ;  his  wife  is  Anjaua,  and  his  son  Hanum&n 
(q.  v.).  Bhhna,  the  second  of  the  Pfln'd'u  princes 
(see  Mahabharata),  is  likewise  considered  as  an 
offspring  of  this  god. 

MARVEL  OF  PERU.   See  Jalap. 

MARVELL,  Andrew,  an  English  writer  and 
politician,  was  born  15th  November  1620  at  Hull, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  master  of  the 

Sammar-school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church. 
a  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  aud  after- 
wards spent  several  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  'to  very  good  purpose,'  accordiug  to 
Milton.  He  returned  to  England  about  1653,  aud 
wai  employed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  tutor  to  a  Mr 
Dutton ;  in  1657.  he  became  assistant-secretary  to 
Milton  ;  and  in  1660,  was  chosen  by  his  native  town 
to  represent  it  in  parliament.  M.'b  parliamentary 
career  was  both  singular  and  honourable.  Without 
fortune  or  influence,  possessing  no  commanding 
talent  as  a  speaker,  nor,  indeed,  brilliant  intellectual 
qualities  of  any  kind,  he  maintained  a  character  for 
integrity,  so  genuine  and  high  that  his  constituency 
felt  itself  honoured  by  his  conduct,  and  allowed  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life  '  a  handsome  pension.'  Other- 
wise, it  would  have  occasionally  fared  ill  with  this 
incorruptible  patriot,  for  he  was  often  reduced  to 
great  pecuniary  straits.  Charles  1 1,  made  many  but 
fruitless  efforts  to  win  him  over  to  the  court-party. 
The  story  of  the  interview  between  M.  and  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby,  who  had  found  out  the 
patriot's  lodgings  (with  difficulty)  '  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand,'  is 
believed  to  be  essentially  true,  and  indicates  a 
certain  noble  republican  simplicity  of  nature,  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  admired.  M.  died  16th 
August  1678,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  His 
writings,  j«artly  in  verse,  and  partly  in  prose,  are 
satirical,  sharp,  honest,  and  pithy  (like  his  talk),  but 
they  relate  to  matters  of  tcmi>orary  interest,  and  are 
now  well-nigh  forgotten.  An  edition  of  them  was 
published,  along  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Captain 
Edward  Thompsou,  London,  1776. 

MARY,  Tub  Blessed  Virgin  (Hob  Miriam,  Or. 
Maria  or  Mariam),  called  in  tbe  New  Testament 

'the  mother  of  Jesus'  (Matt.  ii.  11,  Acts  L  14), as  the 
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mother  of  oar  Lord  according  to  the  flesh,  is  held  in 
high  honour  by  all  Christians  ;  and  her  intercession 
is  invoked  with  a  higher  religious  worship  and  a 
firmer  contideuco  than  that  of  all  the  other  saints, 
not  only  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  in  all  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  East — the  Greek,  the  Syrian, 
the  Coptic,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Armenian.  Of 
her  personal  history,  hut  few  particulars  are  recorded 
in  Scripture.  Some  details  are  filled  up  from  the 
works  of  the  early  Fathers,  especially  their  commen- 
taries or  deductions  from  the  scriptural  narrative ; 
some  from  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, and  some  from  medieval  or  modern  legend- 
aries. The  twofold  genealogy  of  our  Ix>rd  (Matt. 
L  I — 16,  and  Luke  iiL  23 — 38)  contains  the  only 
statement  regarding  the  family  of  M.  which  the 
sacred  writers  have  left  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  in  St  Matthew  is  traced  through  Joseph  ;  and 
as  it  is  plainly  assumed  that  M.  was  of  the  same 
family  with  her  husband  Joseph,  the  evidence  of  the 
descent  of  the  latter  from  David  is  equivalently  an 
evidence  of  the  origin  of  M  from  the  same  royal 
hoi  we.  But  the  genealogy  of  Christ  as  traced  in 
St  Luke  is  commonly  held  to  he  the  proper  genealogy 
of  his  mother  in  the  flesh,  Mary.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  Heli  of  this  gcuealogy  (Luke  iii.  23)  was 
the  father  of  M. ;  and  it  may  be  added,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  inference,  that  M.  is  called  in  the  Talmud 
the  'daughter  of  Heli,'  and  that  Epiphanius  (Hor. 
lxxviii.  n.  17)  says  her  parent*  were  Anna  and 
'Joachim,'  a  name  interchanged  in  Scripture  (as 
2  Chron.  xxxvL  4)  with  Eliachim,  of  which  name 
Eli  or  Heli  is  an  abridgment.  The  incidents  in  her 
personal  history  recorded  in  Scripture  are  few  in 
number,  and  almost  entirely  refer  to  her  relations 
with  our  Lord.  They  will  be  found  in  Matt  i., 
ii.,  xii. ;  Luke  i.,  ii. ;  John  ii.,  xix. ;  and  Acts  i., 
where  the  last  notice  of  her  is  of  her  '  persevering  in 
prayer'  with  the  disciples  and  the  holy  women  at 
Jerusalem  after  our  Lord's  ascension  (Acts  i.  14). 
Beyond  the  few  leading  facts  which  will  be  found 
under  these  references,  the  Scripture  is  silent  as 
to  the  life  of  M.  during  the  jn*escnce  of  onr  Lord  on 
earth ;  nor  of  her  later  life  is  there  any  record  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  apocryphal  gospels,  en- 
title.! '  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,'  and  the 
*  Protovangelcon  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,'  contain  some 
additional,  but,  of  course,  unauthentic  |<articulars  as 
to  the  lineage,  birth,  and  early  years  of  M. ;  among 
which  is  the  miraculous  story  of  her  betrothal  with 
Joseph,  immortalised  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael, 
according  to  which  narrative  Joseph  was  selected 
from  among  all  who  had  been  pro|tosed  as  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  M.  by  the  supernatural  sign  of  a 
dove  issuing  from  his  rod  aud  alighting  upon  his 
head.  See  Protovangeleon,  cap.  viii.  Ab  to  her 
history  after  the  ascension  of  her  son,  the  traditions 
differ  widely.  A  letter  ascribed  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  s|»eaks  of  her  as  having  lived  with  John  at 
that  city,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried.  Another 
epistle,  nearly  contemporaneous,  tells  that  she  died 
and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Connected  with  this  tradition  is 
the  incident  which  has  so  often  formed  a  subject  of 
sacred  art,  of  the  aftostles  coming  to  her  tomb  on 
the  third  day  after  her  interment,  and  tinding  the 
tomb  empty,  but  exhaling  an  '  exceeding  sweet 
fragrance.  On  this  tradition  is  founded  the  belief 
of  her  having  been  assumed  into  heaven,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  The  i 
date  of  her  death  is  commonly  fixed  at  the  year  of  I 
our  Lord  63,  or,  according  to  another  account,  the  | 
year  48.  Another  tradition  makes  her  survive  the 
crucifixion  only  11  years. 

Many  theological  questions  regarding  the  Virgin 
M.  have  been  raised  among  Christians  of  the  various 
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churches,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here. 
One  of  these,  which  ]»ossosscs  present  interest,  has 
been  treated  under  a  se|>arate  head.  See  Immactt- 
latk  Conckption.  The  perpetual  virginity  of  M. 
is  not  explicitly  attested  in  Scripture,  and  there  are 
even  certain  phrases  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
imply  tliat  children  were  born  of  her  after  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  as  that  of  his  being  called  (Matt.  i.  25,  Luke 
ii.  7)  her  '/ritborn  son,'  and  that  of  James  and  other* 
being  more  than  once  called  '  brothers  of  the  Lord.' 
On  the  latter  argument,  no  critic  acquainted  with 
the  wide  scriptural  use  of  the  word  'brother'  would 
ever  rely.  The  former,  which  was  urged  anciently 
by  Helvidius  and  others,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  tradition,  is  founded  on  a  phrase 
susceptible  of  equal  latitude  of  interpretation.  The 
perpetual  virginity  of  M.  is  held  as  a  firm  article  of 
belief  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches.  Pro- 
testants hold  nothing  positively  on  the  subject. 
The  controversies  regarding  the  Virgin  M.  have 
reference  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  worship  which  is 
rendered  to  her  in  some  Christian  communities.  See 
Mariolatry. 

MARY  I.,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  was 
born  at  Greenwich  on  the  18th  of  February  1517. 
She  was  in  her  early  years  a  great  favourite  with 
her  father,  who  had  her  carefully  educated  after  the 
masculine  fashion  of  her  time.  Erasmus  praises 
particularly  the  style  of  her  Latin  letters.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ;  bnt  when  Henry  sought  a  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine,  the  Swinish  monarch  broke  off  the 
engagement  Her  father  then  tried  to  marry  her  to 
Francis  I.  of  France,  but  his  design  did  not  succeed. 
Francis,  however,  asked  her  for  his  second  son,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  but  Henry  in  turn  refused.  After 
the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  affections  were 
diverted  to  that  princess ;  and  when  James  V.  of 
Scotland  sought  the  hand  of  M.,  it  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  issue  of  such  union  might 
imperil  the  right  of  Anne  Boleyn's  children  to  the 
crown.  This  was  virtually  condemning  M.  to  celi- 
bacy, and  doubtless  hail  the  effect  of  making  her 
still  more  attached  to  the  Catholic  |»arty,  to  which, 
on  account  of  her  training,  her  natural  tendencies, 
and  the  wrongs  of  her  mother,  she  was  already 
closely  allied.  Several  other  matrimonial  negotia- 
tions, with  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  also  came  to 
nothing.  AV»ut  this  time,  she  was  in  great  danger 
of  losing  her  life,  on  account  of  her  strong  attach- 
ment to  her  mother's  interests.  Towards  the  close 
of  Henry's  reign,  better  prospects  ojiencd  out  for 
ner ;  in  1544,  she  was  restored  to  her  place  in  the 
line  of  succession,  of  which  she  hail  l*een  deprived, 
and  she  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  Catharine 
Parr,  the  last  of  her  father's  numerous  wives.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  half-brother,  Edward  VI.,  she 
lived  in  retirement  but  had  three  more  offers  of 
marriage— from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Mark- 
graf  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Infante  of  Portugal 
—none  of  which  was  accepted.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  in  1553,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  ;  and 
after  a  brief  and  imbecile  struggle  on  the  part  of 
those  who  advocated  the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
was  crowned  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  A  fierce  spirit  in 
favour  of  the  papacy  soon  began  to  shew  itself, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  M.  herself  was  at 
first  disjKised  to  be  severe ;  she  even  occasionally 
interfered  to  mitigate  the  cruelties  of  Gardiner  and 
Bonner ;  but  after  her  marriage  witli  Philip  of 
Spain  (July  25,  1554),  to  whose  father  she  had 
been  betrothed  many  years  before,  a  worse  spirit 
took  possession  of  her,  or  at  least  worse  counsels 
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prevailed ;  and  those  bloody  persecutions  began 
which  have  given  her  an  odious  name  in  history. 
Her  donu-atic  life  was  wretched ;  Philip,  whom 
she  loved  with  a  morbid  passion,  proved  a  sour, 
seiibm,  and  heartless  husband;  at  onoe  a  bigot 
and  a  brute  No  children  followed  their  union, 
and  exasperation  and  loneliness  working  upon  a 
temper  naturally  obstinate  and  sullen,  without 
doubt  rendered  her  more  compliant  to  the  san- 
guinary policy  of  the  reactionary  bishops.  Fortun- 
ately for  England,  her  reign  was  brier.  She  died 
—after  suffering  much  and  long  from  dropsy  and 
nervous  debility— November  17,  1558. 

MARY  (St)  AND  ALL  SAINTS,  LINCOLN, 
commonly  called  LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  Oxford, 
was  founded  for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows,  in  1427, 
by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1475, 
Thomas  Scot,  commonly  called  Kotherara,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  aftcr- 
wanls  Archbishop  of  York,  finished  the  building, 
added  five  fellowship  and  gave  statutes  to  the 
society.  The  object  of  both  founders  was  to 
extirpate  the  Wyeliffite  heresy,  by  training  up 
theoloinans   for   that   purpose.     The  fellowships 


in  Brittany,  whence  she  was  at  onoe  conveyed  to 
8t  Germain-en- Lay  e,  and  there  affianced  to  the 


Dauphin. 

Her  next  ten  years  were  passed  at  the  French 
court,  where  she  was  carefully  educated  along  with 
the  king's  famUy,  receiving  instructions  in  the  art 
of  making  verses  from  the  famous  Ronsard.  At  a 
somewhat  later  jieriod,  she  had  the  great  Scottish 
scholar  Buchanan  for  her  Latin  master.  On  the 
24th  of  April  1558,  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  about  two  years  younger  than  herself, 


were  restricted  to  the  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  York,  and 
Wells.  By  the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Vict.  c. 
81,  they  are  thrown  open,  the  rector  and  fellows 
are  empowered  to  reduce  the  number  to  ten,  as 
vacancies  occur,  should  this  seem  expedient,  and 
their  value  is  not  to  exceed  £'ttX).  Various  bene- 
factors have  bestowed  scholarships  on  the  college 
to  the  number  of  22.  By  the  ordinances,  16  of 
these  are  thrown  open,  of  value  £50  ]>er  anuum,  and 
tenable  for  16  terms  from  matriculation,  which 
may  be  extended  to  20  if  the  rector  and  fellows 
think  tit.    This  college  presents  to  10  benefices. 

MARY  HALL  (St),  Oxford.  In  1239,  Henry 
Kelpe,  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  presented  a  tenement, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  St  Mary  Hall,  to  the 
rector  of  St  Mary's  Church,  to  be  the  parsonage 
house.  In  1325,  Edward  II.  gave  the  church, 
together  with  the  parsonage,  to  Oriel  College.  The 
college  converted  the  parsonage  into  a  place  of 
education,  and  it  gradually  grew  into  an  indc]»endent 
Had.  It  jtoawsses  4  scholarships  of  £15  per  annum, 
tenable  for  four  years,  and  1  exhibition. 

MARY  STEWART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
This  beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  most  unhappy 
princess,  waa  the  daughter  of  King  James  V.  of 
Scotland  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of 
Louis  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Longueville.  She  was 
born  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  8th  of  December  1542 
Her  misfortunes  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
her  birth.  Ita  tidings  reached  her  father  on  his 
deathbed  at  Falkland,  but  brought  him  no  consola- 
tion. 4  The  devil  go  with  it ! '  he  muttered,  as  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  marriage  with  Bruce's 
daughter,  which  brought  the  crown  of  Scotland  to 
the  Stewarts — '  it  carat!  from  a  woman,  and  it  will 
end  in  a  woman  1'  Mary  became  a  queen  before 
the  was  a  week  old  Before  she  was  a  twelvemonth 
old,  the  Regent  Arran  had  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  Prince  Edward  of  England,  and  the  Scottish 
parliament  had  declared  the  promise  null.  War 
with  England  followed,  and  at  Pinkie  Cleueh  the 
Scots  met  a  defeat  only  leas  disastrous  than  Flodden. 
But  their  aversion  to  an  English  match  was  uncon- 
querable ;  they  hastened  to  place  the  younjj  queen 
beyond  the  reach  of  English  arms,  in  the  island  of 
lnchmahome,  in  the  l*ake  of  Monteith,  and  to  offer 
her  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  IL  of 
France  and  Catharine  of  Medicis.  The  offer  was 
accepted ;  and  in  July  1548  a  French  fleet  carried 
Mary  from  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  to  Roscoff, 


was  celebrated,  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp 
and  splendour,  in  tho  Church  of  Notre- Dame,  at 
Paris.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  Scotland, 
that  her  husband  should  have  the  title  of  King  of 
Scots  ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  grasping 
ambition  of  France,  and  Mary  was  betrayed  into 
the  signature  of  a  secret  deed,  by  which,  if  she 
died  childless,  both  her  Scottish  realm  and  her 
right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown  (she  was 
the  great-grand  daughter  of  King  Hcnrv  VII.)  were 
conveyed  to  France.  On  the  10th  of  July  1559, 
the  death  of  the  French  king  called  her  husband 
to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Francis  IL  lite 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
kinsfolks,  tho  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  ;  but  their  rule  was  short-lived.  The  feeble 
and  sickly  king  died  on  the  5th  of  December  1W0, 
when  the  reins  of  power  were  grasped  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  as  regent  for  her  son, 
Charles  IX.  Mary  must  have  been  prepared,  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  to  quit  a  court  which  waa 
now  swayed  by  one  whom,  during  her  brief  reign, 
she  had  taunted  with  being  'a  merchant's  daughter.' 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  her  departure 
from  Franca  Her  presence  was  urgently  needed 
in  Scotland,  which  the  death  of  her  mother,  a  few 
months  before,  had  left  without  a  government,  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  convulsed  by  the  throes  of  the 
|  Reformation.  Her  kinsmen  of  Lorraine  had  ambi- 
;  tious  projects  for  her  marriage  ;  great  schemes  were 
based  on  her  nearness  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown ;  and  both  these,  it  was  thought,  might  be 

she  was  scat 


successfully  followed  out  when  i 
on  her  native  throne. 

She  sailed  from  Calais  on  the  15th,  and  arrived  at 
Leith  on  the  19th  of  August  1561,  having  escai>ed 
the  English  ships- of- war  which  Elizabeth  despatched 
to  intercept  her.  She  wept  as  the  shores  of  Franca 
faded  from  her  sight,  and  her  tears  flowed  anew 
when  she  beheld  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  Scot- 
land. Her  government  began  auspiciously.  Tho 
Reformation  claimed  to  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  if  Mary  did  not 
formally  acknowledge  the  claim,  she  was  at  least 
content  to  leave  affairs  as  she  found  them,  stipu- 
lating only  for  liberty  to  use  her  own  religion — 
a  lilicrty  which  Knox  and  a  few  of  the  more 
extreme  Reformers  denounced  as  a  sin  against 
the  law  of  God.  She  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
violent  counsels  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  it  is 
certain  that  she  surrounded  herself  with  Protestant 
advisers,  her  chief  minister  being  her  illegitimate 
brother,  James  Stewart,  an  able  if  ambitious  states- 
man, whom  she  soon  afterwards  created  Earl  ol 
Murray.  Under  his  guidance,  in  the  autumn  of 
1562  "he  made  a  progress  to  the  north,  which,  what- 
ever  was  its  design,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  tho  powerful  chief  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  the  courts  of  Europe  were  busy  with 
schemes  for  Mary's  marriage.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  king  of  France,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Duko 
of  Anjou,  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the 
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English  Earl  of  Leicester  were  proposed  as  candi- 
date* for  her  hand.  Her  own  preference  was  for 
Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of  what  was  then  the  greatest 
monarchy  in  Christendom  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  him  were  quenched,  that  she 
thought  seriously  of  any  other.  Her  choice  fell, 
somewhat  suddenly,  on  her  cousin,  Henry  Stewart, 
Lord  Darnley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  his 
marriage  with  a  granddaughter  of  King  Henry 
VIL  of  England.  He  was  thus  among  the  nearest 
heirs  to  the  English  crown,  and  his  claims  to  the 
succesvsiou  were  talieved  to  have  the  support  of 
the  great  Itody  of  English  Roman  Catholics.  But 
except  this,  and  his  good-looks,  he  had  no  other 
recommendation.  He  was  weak,  needy,  insolent, 
and  vicious ;  his  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was  Roman 
Catholic ;  his  house  had  few  friends  and  many 
enemies  in  Scotlaud ;  and  he  was  two  or  three 
years  younger  than  Mary.  Her  l>est  friends,  both 
1  Ionian  Catholic  and  Protestant,  warned  her  against 
him,  but  in  vain.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Holyrood  on  the  20th  July  1505.  It  watt  the  signal 
for  an  insurrection  by  Murray  and  the  Hamilton*, 
who  hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  whole  Protestant 
party.  But  their  hope  was  disappointed  ;  and  the 
queen,  taking  the  field  in  'lerson,  at  once  quelled 
the  revolt,  and  chased  the  rebels  beyond  the  Tweed. 

Her  triumph  was  scarcely  over,  when  her  eye* 
began  to  oja-n  to  the  great  mistake  of  her  marriage. 
Her  husband's  w orthlessne**  and  folly  liecame  only 
too  apparent ;  she  was  disgusted  by  his  debauchery, 
and  alarmed  by  his  arrogance  anil  ambition.  She  had 
given  him  the  title  of  king,  but  he  now  demanded 
that  the  crown  should  lie  secured  to  him  for  life, 
and  that  if  the  queen  died  without  issue,  it  should 
descend  to  his  heirs.  Mary  hesitated  to  comply 
with  a  demand  which  would  have  set  aside  the  settled 
order  of  succession  ;  and  what  she  refused  to  grant 
by  favour,  the  king  prepared  to  extort  by  force, 

Mary's  chief  minister,  since  Murray's  rebellion, 
hail  been  David  Riccio,  a  mean-looking  Italian,  of 
great  ability  and  many  accomplishments;  but  gener- 
ally hated  beyond  the  palace  walls  as  a  base-born 
foreigner,  a  court  favourite,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
The  king  and  Riccio  had  been  sworn  friends,  shar- 
ing the  same  table,  and  even  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  ;  but  the  king  was  now  persuaded  that  it  was 
Riccio  who  was  the  real  obstacle  to  his  designs  upon  ' 
the  crown.  In  this  Itelief,  ho  entered  into  a  formal 
compact  with  Murray,  Ruthven,  Morton,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  lVotestant  party,  undertaking,  on  his 
part,  to  prevent  their  attainder,  or  procure  their 
pardon,  and  to  support  and  advance  the  Protest- 
ant religion  ;  while  they,  on  the  other  jwt,  Itound 
themselves  to  procure  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
upon  him  and  his  heirs,  and  to  take  and  slay,  if 
need  were,  even  in  the  queen's  judacc  and  presence, 
every  one  who  opposed  it.  The  result  of  this 
conspiracy  was  the  murder  of  Riccio  on  the  9th 
of  March  15G6.  the  king  leading  the  way  into  the 
queen's  cabinet,  and  holding  her  in  his  grasp,  while 
the  murderers  dragged  the  poor  Italian  into  an 
ante  chamber,  and  mangling  bis  body  with  more 
tlian  fifty  wounds,  completed  what  they  believed, 
and  Knox  pronounced  to  be,  'a  just  act,  and  most 
worthy  of  all  praise.'  When  Mary  learned  what 
had  Im-ch  done,  she  broke  out  in  reproaches  against 
the  king,  as  to  blame  for  alL  '  I  shall  be  your  wife 
no  longer,'  she  told  bim,  '  and  shall  never  like  well 
till  I  cause  you  have  as  sorrowful  a  heart  as  I  have 
at  this  present'  As  had  been  agreed  beforehand 
among  the  conspirators,  Mary  was  kept  prisoner  in 
Holyrood  ;  while  the  king,  of  his  own  authority, 
dismissed  the  parliament  which  was  about  to  forfeit 
Murray  and  his  associates  in  the  late  insurrection.  I 
The  plot  was  thus  far  successful ;  but  Mary  no  j 


sooner  perceived  its  objects,  than  she  set  herself  at 
work  to  defeat  them.  Dissembling  her  indignation 
at  her  husband's  treachery  and  the  savage  outrage 
in  which  he  was  the  ringleader,  she  succeeded  by 
her  blandishments  in  detaching  him  from  the' con- 
spirators, and  in  persuading  him  not  only  to  escape 
with  her  from  their  power  by  a  midnight  flight  to 
Dunbar,  but  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
denied  all  complicity  in  their  designs.  The  con- 
spiracy was  now  at  an  end ;  Ruthven  and  Morton 
fled  to  England,  while  Murray,  by  renouncing  their 
cause,  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  the  queen  ; 
and  the  kiui'.  hated  by  Itoth  sides,  because*  he  had 
lietrayed  both  sidej,  became  an  object  of  mingled 
abhorrence  and  contempt.  , 

it  was  an  aggravation  of  the  murder  of  Riccio 
that  it  was  committed,  if  not  in  the  queen's  presence, 
at  least  within  a  few  yards  of  her  fiersou,  only  three 
months  before  she  gave  birth  (on  the  19th  June 
\5ti6)  to  the  prince  who  became  King  James  VL 
As  that  event  drew  near,  the  queen's  affection 
for  her  husband  seemed  to  revive ;  but  the  change 
was  only  momentary  ;  and  before  the  boy's  " 
in  December,  her  estrangement  from  the  king 
greater  than  ever.  Divorce  was  ojtcnly  discussed 
in  her  presence,  and  darker  designs  were  not 
obscurely  hinted  at  among  her  friends.  The  king, 
on  his  part,  sjxike  of  leaving  the  country  ;  but 
before  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  fell  ill 
of  the  *mallq)ox  at  Glasgow.  This  wan  about  the 
9th  of  January  1567.  On  the  25th,  Mary  went  to 
sec  him,  and  travelling  by  easy  stages,  brought 
him  to  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  He  was  lodged  in 
a  small  mansion  l>eside  the  Kirk  of  the  Field,  nearly 
on  the  spot  where  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
University  now  stands.  There  Mary  visited  him 
daily,  and  slept  for  two  nights  in  a  room  below  his 
bcdchainlxT.    She  passed  the  evening  of  Sunday 


the  9th  of  February  by  his  bedside,  talking 
fully  and  affectionately  with  him,  although  she  is 
said  to  have  dropped  one  remark  which  gave  him 
uneasy  forebodings — that  it  was  much  al»out  that 
time  twelx'emonth  that  Riccio  was  murdered  She 
left  him  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  to  take 
part  in  a  masque  at  Holyrood,  at  the  marriage  of 
a  favourite  valet  The  festivities  had  not  long 
ceased  in  the  palace,  when,  about  two  hours  after 
midnight  the  Wise  in  which  the  king  slept 
blown  up  by  gunpowder ;  and  his  lifeless  body 
found  in  the  neighbouring  garden. 

The  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy  was  undoubtedly 
James  Hepburn,  Earl  BothwclL,  a  needy,  reckless, 
vainglorious,  profligate  noble,  who,  since  Murray's 
revolt,  and  still  more  Bince  Riccio's  murder,  had 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  queen's  favour.  But 
there  were  suspicions  that  the  queen  herself  was 
uot  wholly  ignorant  of  the  plot  and  these  suspi- 
cions could  not  but  be  strengthened  by  what 
followed  On  the  12th  of  April,  Both  well  was 
brought  to  a  mock-trial,  and  acquitted  ;  on  the 
24th,  he  intercepted  the  queen  on  her  way  from 
Liulithgow  to  Edinburgh,  and  carried  her.  with 
scarcely  a  show  of  resistance,  to  Dunbar.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  he  was  divorced  from  the  young  and 
comely  wife  whom  he  had  married  little  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  before  ;  on  the  12th,  Mary  publicly 

Krdoned  his  seizure  of  her  person,  and  created  him 
ike  of  Orkney  ;  and  on  the  15th — only  three 
months  after  her  husband's  murder — she  married 
the  man  whom  every  one  regarded  as  his  murderer. 

This  fatal  step  at  once  arrayed  her  nobles  in  arms 
against  her.  She  was  able  to  lead  an  army  against 
them,  but  it  melted  away  without  striking  a  blow 
on  the  field  of  Car  berry  (15th  June),  when  nothing 
was  left  to  her  but  to  abandon  Both  well,  and  sur- 
render herself  to  the  Confederated  Lords.  They 
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led  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  insult*  of  the 
rabble  and  grief  at  parting  with  Bothwell  threw 
her  into  such  a  frenzy,  that  she  refused  all  nourish- 
ment, and  rushing  to  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  she  was  kept  prisoner,  called  for  help,  and 
shewed  herself  to  the  |teople  half-naked,  with  her 
hair  hanging  abont  her  ears. 

From  Edinburgh,  she  was  hurried  to  Loch  Leven, 
where,  on  the  24th  of  July,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  sign  an  act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  her  son. 
who,  tire  days  afterwards,  was  crowned  at  Stirling. 
Escaping  from  her  island-prison  on  the  2d  of  May 
156$,  she  found  herself  in  a  few  days  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  6000  men.  On  the  12th,  it  was  met  and 
defeated  by  the  Regent  Murray  at  Langside,  near 
Glasgow.  Four  days  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  her  best  friends,  Mary  crossed  the  Sol- 
way,  and  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  only  to  find  herself  a  prisoner  for  life. 
From  Carlisle,  her  first  place  of  captivity,  she  was 
taken,  in  July,  to  Bolton  ;  from  Bolton,  she  was 
carried,  in  February  1569,  toTutbury ;  from  Tutbury, 
she  passed  in  succession  to  Wiugticld,  to  Coventry,  to 
Chataworth.  to  Sheffield,  to  Buxton,  and  to  Chartley. 
She  was  removed,  last  of  all,  to  Fotheriughay,  in 
September  1586,  there  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  her  on 
the  25th  of  October;  but  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of 
February  1587  that  Elizabeth  took  courage  to  sign 
the  warrant  of  execution.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  8th,  when  Mary  laid  her  head  upon 
the  block  with  the  diguity  of  a  queen  and  the  con- 
stancy and  resignation  of  a  martyr.  Five  months 
afterwards,  her  body  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
at  Peter!  »orongh,  whence,  in  1612.  it  was  removed 
to  King  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  where 
it  still  lies  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  erected  by  King 
James  VI. 

The  character  of  Mary  was  long  one  of  the  most 
fiercely-vexed  questions  of  history,  and  is  still  in 
debate,  although  the  great  prejionderance  of  authority 
seems  now  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in 
her  criminal  love  for  Both  well  and  her  guilty  know- 
ledge of  his  conspiracy  against  her  hits(>and's  life. 
Her  beauty  and  accomplishments  have  never  been 
dispute.!.  4  She  was  confessed  by  every  one  '—says 
Mr  Joseph  Robertson,  the  latest  writer  on  her  life — 
*she  was  confessed  by  every  one  to  be  the  most 
charming  princess  of  her  time.  Her  large  sharp 
features  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  handsome 
rather  than  beautiful,  bnt  for  the  winning  vivacity 
and  high  joyous  spirit  which  beamed  through  them. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  her  eyes  were  hazel 
or  <lark  gray,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  star- 
like brightness.  Her  complexion,  although  fresh  and 
clear,  would  seem  to  have  been  without  the  brilliance 
so  common  among  our  island  beauties.  Her  hair 
apfiears  to  have  changed  with  her  years  from  a 
ruddy  yellow  to  auburn,  and  from  auburn  to  dark 
brown  or  black,  turning  gray  long  before  its  time. 
Her  bust  was  full  and  finely  shaticd,  and  she  carried 
her  large  stately  figure  with  majesty  and  grace.  She 
shewed  to  advantage  on  horseback,  and  still  more 
in  the  dance.  The  charm  of  her  soft,  sweet  voice 
is  described  as  irresistible;  and  she  sang  well, 
accompanying  herself  on  the  harp,  the  virginals, 
and  Rttll  oftcner  on  the  lute,  which  set  otf  the 
beauty  of  her  long,  delicate,  white  hand.  The 
consciousness  how  that  hand  was  admired  may 
have  made  it  more  diligent  in  knitting  and  in 
embroidery,  in  both  of  which  she  excelled.  Her 
manner  was  sprightly,  affable,  kindly,  frank  per- 
haps to  excess,  if  judged  by  the  somewhat  austere 
rub;  already  beginning  to  prevail  among  her 
buHtish  subjects.    She  spoke  three  or  four  lan- 


guages, was  well  and  variously  informed,  talked 
admirably,  and  wrote  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
always  with  ease,  and  sometimes  with  grace  or 
vigour.  In  the  ring  of  which  she  was  the  centre, 
wore  statesmen  like  Murray  and  Lethington,  sol- 
diers like  Kyrkcaldy  of  (>  range,  men  of  letters  like 
Buchanan,  Lesley,  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  and  Sir 
James  Melville.  The  first  jioet  of  France  published 
verses  deploring  his  absence  from  her  brilliant 
court;  Damville,  the  flower  of  French  chivalry, 
repined  at  the  fate  which  called  him  away  from 
it  so  soon  ;  firautomc  and  the  younger  Sealiger 
delighted  to  8|>eak,  in  old  age,  of  the  days  which  they 
passed  beneath  its  roof.' 

Mary's  prose- writings  have  been  collected  by  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  Prince  Alexander  Latmnoff, 
in  his  R'-cueil  des  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart  Setting 
aside  the  twelve  sonnets  which  she  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Both  well,  and  which  survive  only  in  a 
French  version  of  an  English  translation,  no  more 
than  six  pieces  of  her  poetry,  containing  in  all 
less  than  300  lines,  arc  now  known.  They  have 
no  remarkable  merit.  The  best  is  the  poem  of 
eleven  stanzas  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Francis  II.,  printed  by  Brantome.  The  longest  is 
a  MediUition  of  a  hundred  lines,  written  iu  1572, 
and  published  two  years  afterwards  by  her  ever 
faithful  follower.  Bishop  Lesley  of  Ross.  All  arc 
in  French,  except  one  sonnet,  which  is  in  Italian. 
The  sweetly  simple  lines  beginning,  '  Adieu,  plaisant 
pays  do  France,  so  often  ascribed  to  her,  are  the 
work  of  A.  G.  Meusnier  de  Querlon,  a  French 
journalist,  who  died  in  1780.  A  volume  of  French 
verse  on  the  Institution  of  a  Prince,  which  she 
wrote  for  the  use  of  her  son,  has  been  lost  since 
1627,  along  with  a  Latin  speech  in  vindication  of 
learned  women,  which,  when  no  more  than  thirteen, 
she  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  in  presence 
of  the  French  court. 

To  enumerate  all  that  has  been  written  on  Mary 
would  till  a  volume.  Among  the  chief  works  are 
S.  Jehb's  Ih  Vita  ti  Rebus  Uestis  Mari.e  Scotomm 
Reginat  (bond.  1725,  2  vols.  foL) ;  J.  Anderson's 
Collections  Relating  to  Uie  History  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotland  (Lood.  1727  -1728,  4  vols.  4to) ; 
Bishop  Keith's  History  of  Ute  Affairs  of  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland  (Edin.  1734,  toL  ;  1844—1850, 
3  vols.  8vo);  W.  Goodall's  Elimination  of  the 
Letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
James,  Earl  of  BothwtU  ('Edin.  1754,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Principal  Robertson's  History  of  Scodand ;  \V. 
Tytlers  Ii»'/itiry  into  the  Er'ulence  against  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  (Edin.  1759,  8vo;  Lond.  1790,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  M.  Laing's  History  of  Scotland ;  G.  Chalmers's 
Lift  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (Loud.  1818,  2  vols. 
4t<"> ;  1822,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  P.  F.  Tytlcr's  History  of 
Scotland ;  Prince  LalianotTs  Recueil  des  Lettres  de 
Marie  Stuart  (Loud.  1844,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  David 
Laing's  edition  of  John  Knox's  History  of  Uie  Refor- 
mation (Edin.  1846-184$,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  Teulet's 
Papiers  if  Efat  relatifs  d  CHistoire  de  I'Ecosse  (Par. 
1851—1860,  3  vols.  4to;  1862,  5  vols.  Svo) ;  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland's  Litres  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland 
(Edin.  1850  1859,  8  vols.  Svo) ;  A.  de  Montaiglon'f 
Latin  Themes  of  Mary  Stuart  (Loud.  1855,  8vo)  ; 
Prince  L-tfNUiofTs  Notice  mr  la  Collection  de» 
Portraits  de  Marie  Stuart  (St  Petersburg,  1856)  ; 
M.  Mignet's  HiMoire  de  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1852, 
2  vols.  Svo) ;  M.  Teulet's  Lettres  de  Marie,  Stuart 
(Par.  1859.  8vo) ;  M.  Cheruel's  Marie  Stuart  ct  Cath- 
erine de  Metlicis  (Par.  1858,  8vo) ;  Joseph  Robert- 
son's Catalogues  of  the  Jewels,  Dresses,  Furniture, 
Roots,  and  Paintings  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Edin. 
1863,  4to). 

The  best  representations  of  Mary  are  the  contem- 
porary portraits  by  the  French  paiuter  Francis 
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Clouet  more  commonly  called  Jehannet  or  Janet, 
and  the  statue,  by  an  unknown  sculptor,  on  her 
tomb  at  Westminster.  All  portraits  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  these  type*  may  safely  be  rejected 
as  spurious. 

MA  RYLAND,  one  of  tho  original  13  American 
states,  lies  immediately  south  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  lat.  3T  48  -39'  44'  N., 
and  long.  75*  4-79  33'  W.  Area,  11.134  square 
miles,  or  7,119.300  acres;  pop.  (I860)  687,034,  of 
winch  87.188  were  slaves.  The  line  of  Atlantic 
coa.it  U  but  33  mile*,  but  including  Chesapeake 
Bay,  is  41 1  miles.  This  bay,  15  mile*  wide  at  its 
mouth,  expands  to  a  breadth  of  30  miles,  with 
numerous  islands,  and  reaches  nearly  across  the 
state.  The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  coast 
to  the  to*»  of  the  Alleghaniea,  with  great  varieties 
of  formation,  including  de|>oeits  of  coal,  iron,  copjier, 
chromate  of  iron,  silicates  and  hydrates  of  mag- 
nesia, marl,  Ac.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the 
soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  grapes.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Fredericktown, 
Cumberland.  It  is  the  sixth  state  in  commercial 
importance,  with  500  miles  of  railways,  canals,  a 
large  manufacturing  interest,  13  universities  and 
colleges,  2*23  academies  and  private  schools,  898 
public  schools,  1000  churches,  68  periodicals,  1*24 
public  libraries.  M.  was  settled  by  a  colony 
of  Roman  Catholic  gentry  from  England,  under  a 
grant  to  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  1632.  when 
it  received  its  present  name  in  honour  of  the 
English  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  In  1649,  it  was 
made,  as  has  been  well  said,  '  a  land  of  sanctuary.'  by 
the  toleration  of  nil  religious  denominations,  but  the 
Puritans,  expelled  from  Virginia,  made  great  trouble 
in  the  colony.  Organised  as  a  state  in  1776.  M.  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution.  In  the  war  of 
1861,  its  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  and  the 
first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed  iu  Baltimore,  several 
Massachusetts  volunteers  having  been  killed  on  their 
way  to  Washington.  The  |»osition  of  the  state 
with  reference  to  the  seat  of  federal  government 
caused  it,  however,  to  be  occupied  by  a  strong 
military  force,  and  kept  under  martial  law ;  while 
it  has  Iteen  invaded  from  Virginia,  and  made  the 
scene  of  bloody  conflicts. 

MA'RYPORT,  a  seaport  of  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen,  28  miles  south- 
west of  Carlisle  by  railway.  Its  origin  dates  from 
1750.  Shipbuilding  and  its  kindred  employments 
are  carried  on  extensively.  Lead-|>encils  arc  manu- 
factured ;  and  large  steam  and  water-power  Hour- 
mUls,  and  two  extensive  iron-foundries  are  in 
operation.  The  coasting-trade  to  Ireland  averages 
]»er  month  nearly  300  ships,  carrying  50,000  tons 
of  coal  and  coke.  Great  facilities  are  given  by 
means  of  a  large  floating  dock  and  railway  accom- 
modation. Ships  registered,  137 ;  tonnage,  24,307. 
Pop.  in  1861,  6037. 

MA'RYSVILLE,  a  city  of  California,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  \ruba 
River,  100  miles  north-north-east  of  Benicia,  and  50 
miles  north  of  Sacramento,  having  steam-l>oat  com- 
munication with  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  great  resort 
of  gold-miners,  and  has  a  variable  population  of 
8000  or  10,000. 

MASANIELLO  (properly,  Tommaso  Aotillo),* 
fisherman  of  Amain,  was  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
which  took  place  in  Naples  in  July  1647  against  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Arcos.  The  people 
had  been  exasperated  by  oppression,  and  great 
excitement  had  been  produced  by  a  new  tax  laid 
upon  fruit  M.  himself  waa  indignant  at  the  rude 
Ml 


treatment  which  his  wife  had  received  when  she 
was  detected  in  the  attempt  to  smuggle  a  little 
Hour.  Ho  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some 
others  who  cherished  feelings  similar  to  his  own  j 
and  an  opportunity  being  afforded  them  by  a  tumult 
at  the  Customs'  Houses  on  7th  July  1647,  when  the 
new  tax  on  fruit  was  to  be  levied,  they  stirred  up 
the  multitude  to  a  revolt  Their  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  nalaccs  and  public  buildings  were  destroyed, 
a  bloody  popular  justice  was  executed,  snd  the 
viceroy  was  terrified  into  the  greatest  concessions, 
and  entered  into  a  regular  treaty  with  M.  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites  on  13th  July.  But  success) 
and  the  flatteries  of  the  viceroy  turned  the  fisher- 
man's head ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  drunkenness 
and  every  excess,  and  his  capricious  despotism 
immediately  became  terrible  to  his  own  associates, 
who  assassinated  him  on  16th  July.  See  Angelo 
Saavedra,  Duke  of  Rivas,  Ituurrecion  dt  Napoli  en 
1647  (2  vols.,  Madr.  1849). 

MASCARE'NE  ISLES,  or  MASCARENHAS, 
the  collective  name  given  to  islands  of  Bourbon 
(q.  v.),  and  of  Isle-de- France  or  Mauritius  (q.  v.). 
The  island  of  Rodriguez,  360  miles  further  east, 
is  sometimes  reckoned  as  one  of  them. 

MA'SCLE  (from  vacuta,  the  mesh  of  a  net),  in 
Heraldry,  a  lozenge-sliajied  figure  perforated  and 
shewing  a  narrow  border.   The  term 
ma*c<tU<j  is  applied  to  a  field  divided 
by  diagonal  lines  into  lozenge-shaped 
oonipartmonts  of  alternate  tinctures, 
each  having  its  centre  voided  of  the 
opposite  tincture.  Lovngy-mnsrally 
is  a  field  composed  of  lozenges  and 
maacleM  alternately.    In  the  earlier 
heraldry,   mascally    was   used  for 
what  was  afterwards  called  lozengy. 
Crosses  and  other  ordinaries  may  be  formed  of 
masclea,  in  which  case  they  should  begin  with  half 


MAS-EN  A,  a  town  of  Negroland,  Africa,  capital 
of  the  country  of  Bagirmi,  in  lat  11°  35'  N.,  Ions. 
16*  E.,  about  100  miles  south-east  of  Lake  Tchad. 
It  covers  an  area  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
was  formerly  much  larger.  Its  present  reduced 
condition  has  been  induced  by  disastrous  civil  and 
foreign  wars.  Only  about  half  the  area  of  the  town 
is  inhabited.  The  palace  of  the  sultan,  who  is 
rejwrted  to  have  from  300  to  400  wives,  consists  of 
irregular  clusters  of  clay  buildings,  and  huts  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  built  of  baked  bricks.  The  town 
is  walled,  and  has  nine  gates.  It  has  on  the  whole 
a  dilapidated  appearance.  Barth's  TruxyrU  in  Cen- 
tral Africa. 

MASK  (Med.  Latin,  masca ;  Ft.  mtvque),  a 
disguise  or  covering  of  the  face,  the  use  of  which 
perhaps  originated  in  the  harvest  festivities  of 
the  Grecian  (teasantry  of  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  appears  sulwequently  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  representation  of  Satyrs,  Silenua,  and 
Bacchus  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Greek  tragedy 
having  originated  in  close  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  masks  were  employed  in  it 
from  the  first ;  but  it  is  uncertain  when  they  were 
introduced  in  comedy.  The  masks  used  by  actors 
were  of  very  various  form  and  character.  They 
were  often  provided  with  metallic  mouthpieces,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of  tho  voice, 
this  being  rendered  requisite  by  the  immense  site  of 
the  ancient  theatres ;  their  whole  use  being  indeed 
adapted  to  such  vast  buildings,  and  to  a  style  of 
dramatic  representation  in  which  the  ideal  prevailed, 
and  the  reality  of  individual  impersonation  was  far 
less  thought  of  than  in  modern  times.  Much  infor- 
on  the  subject  of  ancient  masks  may  be 
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found  in  the  work  of  Pacichelli.  De  Matcheris,  CapU- 
lamentU  et  ChirotAeeit  (Naples,  1693) ;  in  the  magni- 
ficent work  of  Pietro  Oontucci  Ficoroni,  De  Larvia 
Srmiels  et  Funiri*  Comici*  (Rome,  1754),  and  in 
Berger's  De  Peraoni*  vulyd  LorvU  «eu  Match eri* 
(Frankf.  1723). 

The  use  of  masks  in  the  modern  theatre  originated 
in  the  Italian  commedia  tleW  arte,  which  may  itaelf 
be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Roman  mime*  and 
pantomime*,  and  has  always  been  confined  to  that 
class  of  entertainments  in  which  the  very  names  of 
the  characters.  Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  4c,  have  been 
borrowed  from  Italy. 

MASK,  MASKED,  a  military  expression  used 
in  several  senses.  A  masked  battery  is  one  so 
constructed,  with  grassy  glacis,  Ac,  as  to  be  hidden 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  until,  to  his  surprise,  it 
suddenly  opens  fire  upon  him — on  his  flank,  perhaps. 
The  fire  of  a  battery  is  matknl  when  some  other 
work,  or  a  body  of  friendly  troops,  intervenes  in  the 
line  of  tire,  and  precludes  the  use  of  the  guns.  A 
fortress  or  an  army  is  masked  when  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy  holds  it  in  check,  while  some  hostile 
evolution  is  being  carried  out. 

MASKELYNE,  Nkvil,  an  English  astronomer 
and  physicist,  was  born  in  London,  6th  OctoW 
1732.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Catherine  Hall,  and 
subsequently  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
be  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1756.  In  1758,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  resolved 
to  devute  himself  to  astronomy.  In  1763,  he  made 
a  voyage  to  Barbadoea,  to  test  the  newly-invented 
Harrison  chronometers,  and,  after  his  return,  was 
(1765)  appointed  astronomer- royaL  During  the  46 
years  that  he  held  this  situation,  he  acquired  uni- 
versal respect  by  his  diligence  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  investigations,  made  several  improvements  in  the 
arrangements  and  emplovment  of  the  instruments, 
and  was  the  first  to  mark  the  time  to  tenths  of  a 
second.  In  1772,  he  made  hia  celebrated  expedition 
to  Shehallion,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
of  the  earth.    See  Earth.     M.  was  the 


meaus  of  originating  the  Nautical  Almanac  (q.  v.), 
and  also  obtained  leave  to  have  his  observations 
printed  at  the  expense  of  government.  He  published 
very  few  works  out  of  his  official  capacity,  but  of 
the  others,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  appeared,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  of  immense  service  (espe- 
cially his  Agronomical  Obserwttums)  to  subsequent 
astronomers.    M.  died  9th  February  1811. 

MASK8,  in  Architecture,  are  carved  as  decora- 


MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE,  the  line  which 
divides  Pennsylvania  from  Maryland,  running  on 
the  parallel  of  39  43*  26".  The  boundary  l>etween 
the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  and 
of  the  Penn  family  had  been  a  subject  of  almost 
continual  dispute  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  At  length,  in  1760,  the  contending  parties 
having  agreed  upon  a  compromise,  appointed  com- 
missioners to  settle  definitively  the  limits  between 
the  two  territories.  Surveyors  were  accordingly 
employed  by  both  sides,  but  their  progress  appear* 
ing  rather  slow,  the  proprietors  who  resided  in 
England  decided  to  send  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
miah Dixon,  two  distinguished  mathematicians  and 
astronomers,  to  complete  the  work  which  had  been 
begun.  They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  November 
1763,  and  concluded  their  labours  in  the  autumn  of 
1767,  having  carefully  surveyed  and  marked  a  line 
of  nearly  250  miles,  extending  for  the  most  part 
through  a  dense  forest,  and  passing  over  a  number 
of  mountain  ridges.  This  line,  dividing  as  it  does 
the  free  state  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  slave  state 


of  Maryland,  is  often  referred  to,  in  popular  language, 

and  slavery  in 

the  United  States. 


the  boundary  between 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  and  that  of  36'  30',  which  separates 
the  cotton  states  from  the  border  slave  states.  This 
line  (i.  e.,  the  parallel  of  36°  30')  is  also  the  celebrated 
compromiae  line  which,  in  1820,  as  a  preliminary 
condition  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
state,  was  agreed  to  by  Congress  as  the  northern- 
most limit  of  such  slave  states  as  should  thereafter 
be  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 

MASON  BEE,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of 
bee  which  build  their  nests  of  agglutinated  earth  or 
grains  of  sand.  See  Bke.  MeijachUe  muraria-  is  a 
British  species,  black,  the  wings  tinted  with  violet 
The  nest  is  attached  to  walls  or  stones  in  sunny 
places.  The  interior  contains  about  a  dozen  cells, 
in  each  of  which  is  deposited  an  egg,  with  a  piece 
of  paste  for  the  food  of  the  larva.  These  bee* 
sometimes  repair  old  nests,  and  have  fierce  combats 
for  the  possession  of  them. 

MASON  WASP  (Orfyneru-*  murariut),  a  species 
of  wasp,  which  makes  its  not t  by  boring  a  cylindrical 
hole  in  hard  sand,  or  even  in  the  plaster  of  walla,  on 
which  an  exudation  from  the  mouth  seems  to  act 


Solitary  Mason  Wasp  {(hhmmu  murariut),  and  Group 
of  Nests  snd  Larvas. 

so  as  to  soften  it  sufficiently.  At  the  orifice,  an 
outer  tube  is  constructed,  sometimes  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  of  pellets  formed  in  the  excava- 
tion. In  the  interior,  an  egg  is  deposited,  with  a 
number  of  little  caterpillars  ready  for  food  of  the 
larva  when  hatched. 

MASONED,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  lines  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  stones  in 
building. 

MA'SONRY,  the  art  of  construction  in  stone. 
The  earliest  existing  examples  are  among  the 
most  magnificent  sjwcimeus  of  the  art  No  nation 
has  excelled  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  stonework, 
whether  we  consider  the  size  of  the  materials,  or 
the  unequalled  exactness  with  which  they  are  fitted 
together.  The  Egyptians  did  not  use  mortar  in 
their  important  structures  such  as  the  pyramids,  the 
joints  being  all  carefully  polished  and  fitted.  Cyclo- 
]>ean  masonry,  of  which  remains  exist  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  also  exhibits  stone*  of  great 
size  and  with  carefully-adjusted  joint*  (fig.  1).  The 
walls  of  Mycenae  are  among  the  earliest  example*. 
|  These  are  built  with  huge  irregular  blocks,  the  s->ace* 
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between  being  filled  up  with  smaller  atones.  The 
Etruscan  sjiecimens  are  more  carefully  executed ; 
the  stones  ore  not  squared,  but  they  are  all  care- 


Fig.  1.— Wall  in 


■ether.  In  some  cases,  the  beds  or 
ints  are  made  level,  and  the  upright 


cyclo- 


fully  fitted  t 
horizon  ta 

joints  left  unaquared.    No  mortar  is 
pean  masonry.  . 

The  masonry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  present  day  :  RulMe- 
teork  {opus  incertum),  in  which  the  stones  are  not 
regularly  coursed  ;  Coursrdtcork,  where  the  joints 
are  all  level,  and  the  stones  of  equal  height;  A  Mar, 
resembling  the  latter,  but  built  with  larger  stones 
all  carefully  dressed  on  the  joints.  Many  of 
the  Roman  buildings  in  the  Eastern  Empire  were 
constructed  with  blocks  of  enormous  size,  as  at 
Baalbec,  where  some  of  the  stones  are  sixty  feet  in 
length.  Ashlar-work  is  frequently  used  for  the 
exterior  surface  of  walls,  the  inside  being  *  kicked 
up'  with  rubble- work.  This  kind  of  work  is 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  where  great 
strength  is  required,  the  whole  thickness  must  be 
built  with  solid  blocks.  Ashlar-work  is  generally 
bedded  in  fine  mortar,  with  one  inch  of  oil-putty  on 
the  outer  edge. 

The  early  medieval  masonry  was  of  very  bad 
construction,  being,  in  fact,  little  better  than  common 
rubble,  with  an  occasional  use  of  Herring-k>ne 
Work.  The  Normans  improved  upon  this  kind  of 
work,  but  their  masonry  was  also  so  bad,  that  most 
of  the  towers  built  by  them  either  fell  or  had  to  be 
taken  down.  The  fall  of  the  tower  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  a  few  years  ago,  was  occasioned  by 
defective  Norman  masonry.  The  art  gradually 
improved  with  the  advance  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  ashlar  was  reintroduced  for  all  important  works. 
The  ashlar- work  so  constantly  used  in  Renaissance 
buildings,  has  lately  given  place  to  a  more  pictur- 
esque style  of  masonry  called  hammer-dressed  and 
squared  work — the  money  saved  upon  this  cheaper 
work  being  applied  with  good  effect  in  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  other 
*l  features  of  the  buildings. 


Fig.  2.— Flint  Panelling  from  Fakenham  Church, 


There  is  one 
to  in  modern 


nde,  too  little  attended 
—viz.,  that  all  stones,  at 


least  when  stratified,  should  be  laid  on  their 
natural  Iml,  for  if  set  on  edge,  they  are  sure  to 
scale  off  and  decay  under  the  influence  of  the 
weather. 

Special  materials  sometimes  produce  special  kinds 
of  work  ;  thus,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  large 
flints  abound,  the  walls  are  often  faced  with  thesw*, 
split  so  as  to  form  a  clean  face  and  good  joints,  and 
arranged  in  bands  or  panels  1  n't  ween  stonework 
or  brickwork  (fig.  2).  In  Aberdeenshire,  where 
granite  is  the  usual  building  material, 
is  almost  universal,  large  blocks  being 
obtained  and  dressed  than  smaller  onea  Again, 
where  rag-stone  only  can  be  got,  it  is  frequently 
neatly  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  flint  above 
described. 

MASONS,  Free.    The  mason  brotherhood*  of 
the  middle  ages  were  organised  incorporations,  not 
substantially  different  in  their  nature  from  the  other 
guilds,  governed  by  rules  of  their  own,  and  recruited, 
from  a  body  of  apprentices  who  had  undergone  m 
\  period  of  probationary  servitude.  Fable  and  imagin  - 
i  ation  have  traced  back  the  origin  of  freemasonry  to 
the  old  Roman  Empire,  the  Pharaohs,  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  or  even  the  times  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
and  of  the  Ark  of  Noah.    The  masonic  craft  in 
reality  sprang  into  being  about  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  set  of  causes,  as  other  incorporated 
crafts  ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to 
give  it  an  importance  and  influence  beyond  the  n-st. 
Men  skilled  in  the  hewing  and  setting  of  stones) 
were  naturally  prized  in  an  eminently  church-building 
age.    Their  vocation  necessarily  involved  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  in  search  of  employment. 
Wherever  a  great  church  or  cathedral  was  built, 
the  local  masons  had  to  be  reinforced  by  a  large 
accession  of  craftsmen  from  other  parts  .  and  the 
masons   from    neighbouring  towns  and  districts 
flocked  to  the  spot,  and  took  part  in  the  work, 
living  in  a  camp  of  huts  reared  beside  the  building 
on  which  they  were  engaged.    A  master  presided 
over  the  whole,  and  every  tenth  man  was  a  warden 
having  surveillance  of  the  rest.   A  mason,  therefore, 
after  going  through  his  apprenticeship  and  proba- 
tions, could  not  settle  down,  like  another  craftsman, 
among  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  but  must 
travel  from  place  to  place  to  find  employment ; 
hence  it  became  desirable  or  necessary  to  devise 
means  by  which  a  person  once  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  mipht  be  universally  accepted  as  such, 
without  requiring,  wherever  he  went,  to  give  fresh 
evidence  of  his  skill,  or  having  to  undergo  a  renewed 
examination  on  his  qualifications.      In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  to  enable  a  mason  travel- 
ling to  his  work  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  his 
brother-masons  on  his  way,  a  system  of  symbols 
was  devised,  in  which  every  mason  was  initiated, 
and  which  he  was  bound  to  keep  secret.  This 
symltolism,  invented  for  the  convenience  of  inter- 
course between  members  of  the  same  craft,  is  the 
sole  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  popular  notion 
that  the  masonic  brethren  were  in  |>osaession  of 
secrets  of  vital  importance,  the  knowledge  of  which 
had  been  from  generation  to  generation  confined  to 
their  own  onler.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
possession  of  the  masonic  secrets  enabled  the  masons 
to  design  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  whereas  it  is  now  certain  that  during  the 
purest  ages  of  Gothic  architecture,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  the  architects  were  not  members  of 
the  masonic  fraternity  at  all,  but  either  laymen  of 
skill  and  taste,  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  mason- 
craft,  or  oftener  bishops  and  abbots.    The  masons 
who  worked  from  the  architect's  design  were,  at 
the  same  time,  not  the  mere  human  machines  that 
modern  workmen  too  generally  are,  but  men  who, 
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io  carrying  out  an  idea  imparted  to  them,  could 
it»m]t  an  individuality  of  their  own  on  every  stone. 
Architecture  was  then  a  progressive  art,  and  the 
architect  of  every  great  church  or  cathedral  had 
m.iile  himself  acquainted  with  the  work 8  of  his 
predecessors,  and  profited  by  experience,  adopting 
their  beauties,  and  shunning  their  defects.  The 
nature  of  the  advance  which  architecture  was  then 
making,  has  been  compared  by  Mr  Fergusson  to 
the  advance  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
present  day  in  ship-building  and  other  useftd  arts. 
4  Neither  to  the  masons  nor  to  their  employers,  nor 
to  the  Abbe  Suffer,  Maurice  de  Sully,  Robert  de 
Susarches,  nor  Fulbert  de  Chartres,  is  the  whole 
merit  to  lie  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  French 
community  carrying  on  steadily  a  combined  move- 
ment towards  a  well-defined  end.'  In  Germany, 
however,  the  masons  of  the  14th  c,  who  had  attained 
s  wonderful  skill  in  caning  aud  in  constructing 
arches,  overstepping  their  original  functions,  took  to 
a  great  extent  the  office  of  architect  into  their  own 
hands ;  and  it  is  nndeniable  that  the  churches 
designed  by  German  masons,  though  rich  in  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  are  not  comparable, 
in  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  to  the  works  of 
non-masonic  architects. 

The  epithet  '  Free '  was  applied  to  the  craft  of 
masons  in  consequence  of  their  being  exempted  by 
several  papal  bulls  from  the  laws  which  regulated 
common  labourers,  and  exonerated  from  various 
burdens  thrown  on  the  working-classes  at  large 
both  in  England  ami  on  the  continent.  Like  all  the 
other  guilds,  the  masons  were  bound  by  their  rules 
to  the  performance  of  specific  religious  duties  ;  but 
a  craft  one  of  whose  principal  functions  was  church- 
building,  was  naturally  under  the  more  especial 
protection  of  the  clergy.  Yet  a  considerable  time 
before  the  Reformation,  we  find  the  jealousy  of  the 
church  excited  from  time  to  time  by  the  mason  io 
brethren,  partly  in  consequence  of  tneir  assuming 
other  functions  besides  those  of  mere  builders.  In 
KngUod.  an  act,  passed  in  the  minority  of  Henry 
VL.  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  of  Beaufort,  Cardinal 
of  Winchester,  prohibited  the  masons  from  holding 
their  wonted  chapters  and  assemblies.  But  this  act 
was  never  enforced;  and  Henry  VL,  on  coming  of 
age,  himself  countenanced  the  masons,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  fraternity.  Henry  VI L  became  their 
grand  master  in  England. 

The  history  of  freemasonry  has  hecn  overlaid 
with  fiction  and  absurdity,  partly  from  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  its  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  and  partly  from  a  wish  to 
connect  medieval  masonry  with  the  institution  that 
pa**ea  under  the  same  name  in  the  present  day. 
Modern  (or  so  called  *  speculative ')  freemasonry  is 
an  innocent  mystification  unconnected  either  with 
the  building  craft  or  with  architecture.  It  is  of 
British  origin,  aud  dates  from  the  17th  century. 
According  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  masonic 
brethren,  it  is  founded  in  the  '  practice  of  moral  and 
social  virtue  ;'  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
charity,  in  its  most  extended  seuse ;  and  brotherly 
love,  relief,  and  truth  are  inculcated  by  its  precepts. 
Its  real  founders  were  Elias  Ashmole  and  some  of 
his  literary  friends,  who  amused  themselves  by 
devising  a  set  of  symbols,  borrowed  in  jiart  from 
the  Knights  Templars,  between  whom  and  the  old 
roaitons  an  intimate  relation  is  said  to  have  subsisted, 
and  in  part  from  the  Kosicrucians  (q.  v.).  These 
symbols,  which  have  since  been  adopted  as  the 


distinguishing  badge  of  the  brotherhood  of  4  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,'  include  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  compasses,  square,  and 
so-called  degrees  or 


ben.*  Charles  IL  and  William  III.  were  masons; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  connection  with  operative 
masonry  was  kept  up  by  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master. 
The  '  Lodges '  of  Scotland  profess  to  trace  their 
origin  to  the  foreign  masons  who  came  to  Scotland 
in  1150  to  build  Kilwinning  Abbey ;  those  of 
England  go  still  further  back,  to  an  assemblage  of 
rn  a»nns  held  by  St  Alban,  the  proto-  martyr,  at 
York  in  926;  and  the  mother-lodges  of  York  and 
Kilwinning  were,  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
the  parents  of  all  the  several  lodges  erected  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  clone 
of  last  century,  it  was  in  some  quarters  made  a 
charge  against  freemasonry,  that  under  its  sym- 
bobsm  was  concealed  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  all  government  and  religion.  The  accusa- 
tion was  probably  groundless  enough,  and  so  little 
effect  was  produced  by  it,  that,  in  an  act  passed 
in  1799  for  the  suppression  of  secret  societies,  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  freemasons.  In 
1717,  a  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  in  London,  with 
power  to  grant  charters  to  other  lodges.  Under 
its  sanction,  the  first  edition  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  fraternity  was  published.  The  Grand  Lodge 
was  for  a  length  of  time  on  an  unfriendly  footing 
with  the  lodge  of  York,  in  consequence  of  having 
introduced  various  innovations  not  approved  of  by 
the  older  lodge,  and  of  having  granted  charters 
within  the  district  which  York  claimed  as  its  own. 
In  1742,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  elected 
Giand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge ;  and  on  his 
death,  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  succeeded 
to  the  office,  which  be  continued  to  hold  till  he 
was  appointed  Regent,  when,  it  being  considered 
unsuitable  that  he  should  longer  exercise  any  per- 
sonal su]»erintcndence,  he  took  the  title  of  Grand 
Patron.  In  1813,  an  understanding  and  a  union 
was  brought  about  between  the  two  rival  lodges  by 
their  respective  Grand  Masters,  the  Dukes  of  Kent 
and  Sussex.  The  fraternity  has  since  been  managed 
by  the  *  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  England,'  consisting  of  the 
Grand  Master,  with  bis  Deputy,  Grand  Wardens, 
and  other  officers,  the  provincial  Grand  Masters,  and 
the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  all  regular  lodges,  with 
a  certain  number  of  stewards  annually  elected,  who 
meet  four  times  a  year  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
besides  which  there  is  an  annual  masonic  festival, 
at  whioh  every  mason  is  entitled  to  attend.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  has  at  present  above  a 
thousand  lodges  nnder  its  protection,  and  has  given 
away  large  sums  for  philanthropic  objects. 

In  Scotland,  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  masons, 
when  they  were  a  real  company  of  artificers,  was 
for  a  considerable  time  hereditary  in  the  famdy  of 
the  barons  of  Roeslyn,  and  anuual  meetings  of  the 
fraternity  were  held  at  the  town  of  Ki  1  winning. 
On  the  introduction  of  modern  masonry,  William 
St  Clair  of  Roaslyn  was  made  Grand  Master  of  all 
Scotland,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  was 
instituted  in  1736.  The  masons  of  Scotland  held 
communication  only  with  the  more  ancient  Englitth 
masons  till  1805,  when  they  established  an  alliance 
also  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  elected 
the  Prince  of  Wales  their  Grand  Master.  In  1744, 
masonic  '  brotherly  love '  was  interrupted  by  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Kilwinning  Ijodge  and  the  lodge 
of  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary,  each  claiming  the  post  of 
honour  as  the  oldest  lodge  in  Scotland.  The  Grand 
Lodge  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  being 

*  The  three  prindfml  grades  are  apprentice,  fellow- 
craft,  and  master-mason ;  there  being  peculiar  cere- 
monies at  the  making  of  each ;  and  it  is  only  on 
attaining  to  the  degree  of  master-mason,  that  a  brother 
enjoys  the  full  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  craft. 
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possessed  of  the  older  charter  ;  and  the  Kilwinning 
Lodge  feeling  Aggrieved,  withdrew  from  the  control 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  established  the  *  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Kilwinning.'  The 
Grand  Mastership  of  Scotland  is  now  hela  by  the 
Duke  of  Athole. 

Besides  granting  charters  of  affiliation,  the  chief 
use  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  whether  of  England  or 
Scotland,  consists  in  its  acknowledged  authority  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  ceremonial  and  other  observ- 
ances, and  to  settle  all  disputes  that  may  arise 
within  the  lodge*  under  its  charge.  The  officers  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  are  to  a  large  extent  delegates 
from  the  respective  lodges  ;  the  delegation  being 
in  the  form  of  proxy  masters  and  wardens.  As 
a  source  of  revenue  for  each  master  made  by 
a  lodge,  a  fee  must  lie  remitted  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  whereupon  a  diploma  of  brotherhood  will  be 
issued. 

Modern  freemasonry  spread  from  Britain  to  the 
continent.  Lord  Derwentwater  and  other  English- 
men introduced  it  into  France  in  1725,  where  it 
established  itself,  although  discountenanced  by 
Louis  XV.  and  by  the  clergy.  In  1756,  the  French 
masons  became  independent  of  the  English  Grand 
Master ;  and  in  1772,  the  two  grand  lodges  of  '  Le 
Grand  Orient'  and  'La  Grande  Loge  de  France' 
were  formed,  which  became  united  in  1799.  There 
are  now  above  300  lodges  in  France,  about  a  fourth 
of  which  are  in  Paris.  In  Russia,  masonry,  intro- 
duced by  the  English  in  1731,  was  encouraged  by 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  himself 
initiated.  Masonic  institutions  have  also  existed  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  generally  under  the  ban  of  govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  of  the  Inquisition.  Under  the 
auspices  of  English  and  Scotch  Grand  Lodges, 
masonry  has  also  obtained  a  footing  in  Holland, 
Poland,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Prussia,  India, 
and  America. 

The  deep  symbolical  meaning  supposed  to  be 
couched  under  the  jargon  of  the  masonic  fraternity, 
is  probably  as  apocryphal  as  the  dangers  of  masonry 
to  government  and  order.  A  set  of  pass-  words,  and 
a  peculiar  grip  of  the  hand,  enable  the  initiated 
to  recognise  each  other,  and  give  a  zest  to  their 
convivial  meetings  ;  and  if  the  institution  possesses 
any  practical  utility,  it  is  in  its  enabling  a  mason 
in  a  place  where  be  is  a  stranger  to  make  himself 
known  to  his  brother-masons,  and  claim  their  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  The  mysteries  of  the  craft 
have  recently  been  so  far  encroached  on,  that  tho 
Grand  Master  has  given  leave  to  the  Free  Mtuon*' 
Ma  razin*  to  publish  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
grand  and  private  lodges. 

MASQUE,  a  species  of  dramatic  performance, 
much  in  vogue  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  favourite  form  of  private  theatricals  at 
the  time.  The  masqae  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  practice  of  introducing,  in  any  solemn  or 
festive  processions,  men  wearing  masks,  who  repre- 
sented either  imaginary  or  allegorical  personalis. 
At  first,  it  was  simply  an  '  acted  pageant,'  as  in  the 
well-known  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but 
gradually  it  expanded  into  a  regular  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, and  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Fletcher  and 
Ben  Jonson  attained  a  high  degree  of  literary  beauty. 
Jonaon's  masques  were  represented  at  court,  and 
were  greatly  relished.  The  taste  for  this  kind  of 
amusement,  however,  died  away  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  ;  nevertheless,  to  the  time  of  that  monarch 
belongs  the  finest  masque,  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  poems  ever  written— the  Comua  of  Milton 
(1634).  See  Masson's  Life  of  Milton  (voL  L  page  542, 
et  seq.). 


MASQUERADE,  or  MASKED  BALL,  a  festive 
meeting  in  which  the  host  and  guests  assume  ficti- 
tious characters,  and  disguise  themselves  more  or 
less  for  the  occasion,  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  mask.  The  jaiblic  mumnvrir*  at 
former  times,  Easter  plays,  Festivals  of  Foots,  tec, 
which  were  frequent  in  most  ]iarts  of  Europe,  but 
somewhat  various  in  different  countries,  proWl  >ly 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  masquerade,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  open  to  all,  according  to  the  well 
understood  rules  of  these  ancient  amusements,  but 
was  limited  to  some  select  class,  or  to  those  who 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  admission.  Catharine  de' 
Medici  introduced  the  regular  masquerade  at  the 
French  court.  It  found  its  way  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  did  not  reach  any  of  the 
courts  of  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
The  bat  cottumf  is  a  very  modified  and  much  lean 
objectionable  form  of  the  masquerade.  During  the 
Carnival,  public  masquerades  are  held  in  all  the 
theatres  and  dancing-saloons  of  Paris,  and  on 
these  occasions  scenes  of  the  most  disgraceful  pro- 
fligacy are  said  to  be  enacted,  in  spite  of  the  strict 
supervision  of  the  police. 

MASS  (Lat  M iasa),  the  name  given  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  Euchanstic  service  which 
in  that  church,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  other 
oriental  churches,  is  held  to  be  the  sacrifice  of 
the  new  law,  a  real  though  unbloody  offering,  in 
which  Christ  is  the  victim,  in  substance  the  same 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  instituted  as  a 
commemoration  of  that  sacrifice,  and  as  a  means  of 
applying  its  merits,  through  all  ages,  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as 
understood  by  Roman  Catholics,  pre*  up  poses  the 
Eucharist,  although  the  latter  doctrine  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
may  even  be  held  by  those  who  deny  the  sacri- 
ficial character  of  the  Eucharistic  rite.  Tho  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  belief,  on  which  the 
Mass  is  founded,  do  not  fall  within  our  pro  vino-, 
which  limits  us  to  a  brief  history  and  explanation 
of  the  rite,  as  it  is  found  among  Catholics  and 
the  members  of  other  communions  in  which  it  is 
otieerved.  Without  entering  into  discussions  as  to 
the  primitive  character  of  the  Eucharistic  rite,  it 
will  be  enough  to  observe  that  the  very  earliest 
records  of  Christian  history,  whether  in  the  Acta 
of  the  AiKistles,  the  canonical  Epistles,  or  the 
writings  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Fathers,  plainly 
evince  the  existence  from  the  beginning  of  a  rite, 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  as  in  its  general 
character  identical  with  that  which  still  constitutes 
in  most  Christian  communities  the  chief  est  and  most 
solemn  part  of  their  public  worship.  This  rite  is 
believed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  have  been  partly 
a  sacrifice,  partly  a  communion  and  participation 
thereof  by  the  faithful ;  and  of  the  names  by  which 
it  is  called  in  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers,  some — 
as,  for  example,  agape,  and  hagia  sunaris,  refer  to  the 
latter,  while  others— as  thuna,  pro»phori,  hiertion 
— indicate  the  former  signification.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  now  in  use  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  it  is  commonly  referred  to  the  proclamation 
made  by  the  deacon  at  the  close  of  the  service — 
*  Itc ;  wi»*w  <•*<'  (' Go ;  the  assembly  is  dismisses!'). 
By  primitive  use,  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
appears  always,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service ;  but  after- 
wards it  came  to  pass  that  the  officiating  priest 
only  communicated,  whence  arose,  especially  in  the 
Western  Church,  the  practice  of  4  private  masses,' 
which  has  been  in  later  times  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint with  dissentients  from  Rome,  even  those  who 
in  other  respects  approach  closely  to  the  Roman 
doctrine.    In  the  ancient  writers,  a  distinction  is 
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the  *  mass  of  the  catechumens'  and 
the  'mass  of  the  faithful ;'  the  former  including  all 
the  preparatory  prayers,  the  latter  all  that  directly 
regards  the  consecration  of  the  elements  and  the 
communion,  at  which  the  'discipline  of  the  secret' 
forbade  the  presence  of  the  catechuiuena  With 
the  cessation  of  this  discipline,  the  distinction  of 
names  has  ceased,  but  the  distinction  of  parts  is 
still  preserved,  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  com- 
prising all  the  first  part  of  the  Mas*  as  far  as  the 
•  preface'  The  Mass  is  now  in  general  denominated 
according  to  the  solemnity  of  the  accompanying 
ceremonial,  a  '  Low  Mass,'  a  '  Chanted  Mass,'  or  a 
'  High  Mass.'  In  the  first  a  single  priest  simply 
nods  the  service,  attended  by  one  or  more  acolytes 
or  clerka  The  second  form  differs  only  in  this, 
that  the  service  is  cfiantnl,  instead  of  teing  read 
by  the  priest  In  the  High  Mass,  the  service  is 
chanted  in  part  by  the  priest,  in  f>art  by  the  deacon 
ami  sub- deacon,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  several 
ministers  of  inferior  rank,  the  priest  is  assisted. 
In  all  these,  however,  the  service,  as  regards  the 
form  of  prayer,  is  the  same  It  consists  of  (1)  an 
introductory  prayer  com])osed  of  the  41st  Psalm, 
together  with  the  '  general  conf ession  ; '  (2),  the 
Introit,  which  is  followed  by  the  thrice- repeated 
petition, '  Lord,  have  mercy,'  '  Christ,  have  mercy,' 
and  the  hymn,  'Glory  to  God  on  high;'  (3),  the 
collect,  or  public  and  joint  prayers  of  priest  and 
people,  followed  by  a  lesson  either  from  the  Epistles 
or  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the 
Gradual  (q.  v.) ;  (4),  the  gospel,  which  is  commonly 
followed  by  the  Nioene  Creed  ;  (5),  the  Offertory 
(q.  ».),  <dter  the  reading  of  which  comes  the  pre- 
paratory offering  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
washing  of  the  priest's  hands,  in  token  of  purity  of 
heart,  and  the  "  secret,'  a  prayer  read  in  a  low  voice 
by  the  priest ;  (6),  the  preface,  concluding  with  the 
trisagion,  or  'thrice  holy' — at  which  point,  by  the 
primitive  use,  the  catechumens  and  |ienitents  retired 
church  ;  (7),  the  '  canon,'  which  is  always 
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the  same,  and  which  contains  all  the  prayers  con- 
nected with  the  consecration,  the  elevation,  the 
breaking,  and  the  communion  of  the  Host  and  of 
the  chalice,  as  also  the  commemorations  both  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead  ;  (8),  the  '  communion,'  which 
is  a  short  scriptural  prayer,  usually  appropriate  to 
the  particular  festival ;  (9),  the  '  post-communion,' 
which,  like  the  collect,  was  a  joint  prayer  of  priest 
and  people  and  is  read  or  sung  aloud;  (10),  the 
dismissal  with  the  benediction,  and,  finally,  the 
first  chapter  of  St  John's  gospel.  Great  part  of 
the  above  prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called 
the  '  ordo  or  '  ordinary '  of  the  Mass.  The  rest, 
wbich  is  called  the  *  proper  of  the  Mass,'  differs  for 
different  occasions ;  some  masses  being  '  of  the 
aeason,'  as  of  Lent,  Advent,  Passion -tide, '  Quarter- 
tune,'  4c. ;  others,  of  '  Mysteries,'  as  of  the  Nativity, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Resurrection ;  others,  again, 
of  saints,  as  of  an  Apostle  a  Martvr,  or  a  Con- 
fessor ;  others,  again,  '  votive,'  as  '  of  the  Passion,' 
'of  the  Dead,'  'for  Peace,'  Ac.  In  all  these 
Ttrious  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  masses 
■  each,  the  '  projier '  portions  of  the  Mass  differ 
ling  to  the  occasion,  and  in  some  of  them 
certain  portions  of  the  '  ordinary,'  aa  the  '  Glory 
to  God  on  high,'  the  '  Gradual,  or  the  '  Nicene 
creed,'  are  omitted.  On  one  day  in  the  year,  Good- 
Friday,  is  celebrated  what  is  called  the  '  Mass  of  the 
Prvsanctified,'  in  which  no  consecration  takes  place, 
hot  in  which  the  priest  communicates  of  the  Host 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  preceding  day.  This 
usage  is  found  also  in  the  Greek  Church,  not  alone 
on  Good-Friday,  but  on  every  day  during  the  Lent, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  In  the  celebration 
of  Mass,  the  priest  wears  peculiar  vestments,  five 


in  number — two  of  linen,  called  *  amice'  and  'alb 
and  three  of  silk  or  precious  stuffs,  called  '  maniple,' 
'stole,'  and  'chasuble,'  the  alb  being  girt  with  a 
cincture  of  flaxen  or  silken  cord.  The  colour  of 
these  vestments  varies  with  the  occasion,  five 
odours  being  employed  on  different  occasious — 
white,  red,  green,  purple  or  violet,  and  black ; 
and  they  are  often  richly  embroidered  with  silk  or 
thread  of  the  precious  metals,  and  occasionally  with 
bones.  The  priest  is  required  to  celebrate 
Mass  fasting,  and,  unless  by  special  dispen- 
sation,  is  only  permitted  to  offer  it  once  in  the  day, 
except  on  Christinas-day,  when  three  masses  may 
be  celebrated. 

In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  the  Euchar- 
istic  service,  called  in  Greek  Theia  LeUourffia  (The 
Divine  Liturgy),  differs  in  the  order  of  its  parts, 
in  the  wording  of  most  of  its  prayers,  and  in  its 
accompanying  ceremonial,  from  the  mass  of  the 
Latin  Church  (see  Liturgy)  ;  but  the  only  differ- 
enoea  which  have  any  importance  as  bearing  upon 
doctrine,  are  their  use  of  leavened  bread  instead 
of  unleavened ;  their  more  frequent  celebration  of 
the  '  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,'  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made ;  the  Latin  use  of 
private  masses,  in  which  the  priest  alone  commu- 
nicates ;  and,  in  general,  the  much  more  frequent 
celebration  of  the  Mass  in  the  Latin  Church.  The 
sacred  vestments,  too,  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
rites  differ  notably  from  those  of  the  Latin ;  and 
in  Boine  of  the  former— as,  for  example,  the  Arme- 
nian a  veil  is  drawn  before  the  altar  during  that 
part  of  the  service  in  which  the  consecration  takes 
place,  which  is  only  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the 
communion.  The  service  sometimes  used  on  ship- 
board, and  improperly  called  M'uua  Sicca  (Dry 
Mass),  consists  simply  of  the  reading  of  the  prayers 
of  the  mass,  but  without  any  consecration  of  the 
elements.  It  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
the  danger  of  spilling  the  sacred  elements,  owing  to 
the  unsteady  motion  of  the  ship  It  i 
also  called  Si >..<■,  Xautka  (Ship  Mass). 

MA'SSA  DUCALE,  or  DI  CARRA'RA,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  many  towns  of  the 
same  name,  is  a  small  city  of  Northern  Italy,  58 
miles  south-west  of  Modena,  and  formerly  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Massa- Carrara.  Pop  8000.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  has  a  public  bbrary,  a  literary  institute, 
a  cathedral,  aud  a  ducal  palace  M.  stands  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  sheltered  by  a  background  of 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  a  district  productive 
I  in  oranges,  citrons,  and  vast  olive-groves. — In  the 
middle  ages,  the  duchy  of  M.  was  held  by  a 
succession  of  feudal  lords,  and  passed  to  the 
House  of  Este,  Dukes  of  Modena.  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  Bonaparte  invested  his 
sister,  the  Princess  Eliza,  with  the  principality  of 
M.  and  Carrara ;  but  in  1829  it  was  reunited  to 
Modena,  and  in  1860  became  a  province  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  has  a  pop  of  147,838. 

MA  SSA  LUBRE'NSE,  a  pleasant  Italian  town, 
17  mdes  south  of  Naples  by  sea.  Pop  8168.  M. 
stands  amidst  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Italy,  and  is 
built  on  a  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It 
dates  from  the  early  Greek  period,  and  contains 
many  remains  of  Roman  antiquities.  It  is  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women. 

MASSACHU  SETTS,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  oldest  of  the 
New  England  States,  lies  between  lat.  41*  15* — 
42*  53"  N.,  and  long.  69°  66  — 73"  3*  W.f  being 
160  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  47  to  110 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  7800  square 
miles ;  it  lies  south  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamjwhire, 
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and  borders  on  the  Atlantic.  There  are  14 
counties,  and  the  chief  towns  are  Boston,  the 
capital,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Newburyport,  Salem, 
New  Bedford,  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  Wor- 
cester. On  the  south-eastern  coast  are  the  islands 
of  Nantucket  an<l  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimac,  and 
Housatonic,  which  atford  water-power  to  many 
manufacturing  cities  and  villages.  The  country  is 
hilly,  and  much  of  the  soil  sterile,  but  in  the  river- 
valleys  it  is  fertile.  The  most  inqwrtant  mineral 
products  are  granite  and  syenite,  sand  for  glass,  and 
iron.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  Indian 
corn,  apples  and  pears,  grass  and  hay ;  but  the  manu- 
factures are  very  large  and  various.  There  are 
more  than  300  cotton-mills,  150  woollen-mills,  13 
carpet-mills,  with  many  iron  foundries,  rolling-mills, 
nail-factories,  and  machine-shops.  The  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  amounts  to  50,000,000  dollars  a 
year;  30,000  persons  are  engaged  in  various  fisheries ; 
there  are  176  bauks  of  issue;  51  railway  companies 
have  covered  the  state  with  a  net- work  of  1600 
miles  of  railway.  There  are  1475  churches,  22  daily 
papers,  and  282  periodical  publications,  4444  public 
or  free  schools,  750  academies,  4  normal  schools,  5 
colleges,  a  state  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  3  lunatic 
asylums.  M.  was  discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  1497. 
In  1614,  it  was  visited  by  Captain  John  Smith.  In 
1620,  the  Mayflower,  180  tons,  sailed  from  South- 
ampton with  102  Puritan  settlers,  and  landed  at 
Plymouth,  M.,  December  22.  Half  died  from  cold 
and  hardship  the  first  year.  In  1637,  the  colony 
suffered  from  Indian  massacres ;  and  in  King  Philip  s 
war,  1675,  12  towns  and  600  houses  were  burned. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  of  1776  began  in  M.  with 
the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  HilL  The 
Federal  constitution  was  adopted  1780,  in  conven- 
tion, by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  since  when  it  has  been 
a  leading  state  in  politics,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  education.  Pop.  in  1810,  472,040;  in  1800, 
1,231,065. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,  an  indentation  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  between  Cajie 
Cod  and  Cape  Ann,  70  miles  long  and  25  miles 
wide,  but  including  in  its  irregular  form  Plymouth 
Bay,  Cape  Cod  and  several  others,  with 


MA88ATRA.  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
©f  Otranto,  11  miles  north-west  of  Taranto,  situated 
in  a  plain  in  the  midst  of  hills  more  productive  than 
salubrious.  Pop.  9100.  Its  site  is  partly  that  of 
the  ancient  Me*»apia,  from  which  the  whole  dis- 
trict takes  its  name, 

HASSA'OET J!,  a  nomadic  people,  who 
inhabited  the  broad  steppes  on  the  north-east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
A  raxes  or  Jaxartea.  Herodotus  says  that  they 
had  a  community  of  wives ;  that  they  sacrificed 
and  devoured  their  aged  people ;  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  bud,  and  offered  noraes  to  him ;  that 
they  lived  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  herds, 
and  on  fish ;  and  fought  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
with  lance,  bow,  and  double-edged  axe.  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  fighting  against  them, 
630  B.C.  Niebuhr  and  Bockk  are  of  opinion  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Mongolian,  but  Humboldt  and 
others,  to  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  family. 

MASSENA,  Akdr4,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Prince  of 
Essling,  and  a  marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Nice, 
6th  May  1758.  In  his  youth,  he  served  as  a  ship- 
boy  in  a  small  vessel,  and  afterwards  14  years  in  the 
Sardinian  army,  but  left  it  because  his  plebeian 
birth  precluded  him  from  promotion.  Early  in  the 
French  Revolution,  he  joined  a  battalion  of  volun- 
and  soon  rose  to  high  military  rauk.  In 


teers,  a 


December  1793,  he  was  made  a  general  of  division. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  in 
Upper  Italy.  After  Jourdan's  defeat  at  Stockach 
on  25th  March  1799,  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  Switzerland  devolved  on  him  in  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty,  but  he  kept  his  ground  against 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  finally,  by  his  victory 
over  the  Russians  at  Zurich,  25th  September  1799, 
freed  France  from  the  danger  of  invasion.  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1804,  he  was  made 
a  marshal  of  the  empire.  In  1805,  he  again  com- 
manded in  Italy ;  and  subsequently  he  signalised 
himself  in  the  terrible  contest  for  the  village  of  As  pern 
(q.  v.).  In  1810,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  in  Spain,  and  comjielled  the  British  and 
their  allies  to  fall  back  to  Lisbon  ;  but  being  unable 
to  make  any  impression  on  Wellington's  strong  posi- 
tion at  Torres  Vedraa.  he  resigned  hi  s  command.  He 
offered  his  services,  however,  again,  when  Napoleon 
was  preparing  for  the  Russian  campaign,  but  was 
only  intrusted  with  the  command  in  Provence,  and 
in  this  position  he  remained  till  the  Restoration, 
when  ho  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourlnma, 
and  was  made  a  peer.  On  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  he  invited  M.  to  follow  him.  but  received  no 
response.  After  the  second  Restoration,  M  retired 
into  private  life.  He  died  4th  April  1817.  M. 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon  s  generals,  but 
he  was  as  extortionate  as  a  Roman  praetor.  His 
master  called  him  a  roblxr,  and  is  said  to  have 
offered  him  a  present  of  1,000,000  francs  if  he  would 
give  up  ]>eculation  1 

MA'SSICOT,  a  mineral,  occurring  in  shapeless 
masses  of  a  yellow  colour,  brittle,  with  earthy  frac- 
ture. Chemically,  it  is  protoxide  of  lead.  It  is  used 
as  a  pigment. 

MA8SILLON,  J  ran  Baptists,  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  of  modern  pulpit  orators,  was  born  at 
Hieres,  in  France,  June  24,  166a  His  father,  a 
notary,  designed  the  boy  for  his  own  profession  ;  and 
it  was  only  after  repeated  and  persistent  efforts, 
that  M.  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  enter 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1681.  It 
was  while  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  theology  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  congregation  in  the  diocese 
of  Meaux,  that  he  made  his  first  essay  in  the  pulpit 
at  Viennc.  His  funeral  oration  on  M.  Villars,  the 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  eminently  successful,  and 
led  to  his  being  called  by  the  stqieriors  of  the  Ora- 
tory to  Paris,  where  he  first  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Bourdaloue,  whose  style  and  manner,  with- 
out being  exactly  taken  by  M.  as  a  model,  had  great 
influence  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  young  aspirant. 
Like  Bourdaloue,  he  avoided  the  declamatory  manner 
and  theatrical  action  then  popular  in  the  French 
pulpit ;  but  the  earnest  irapressivenees  of  his  look 
and  voice  more  than  supplied  the  vigour  and  energy 
which  other  speakers  sought  from  these  adventi- 
tious aids.  His  course  of  ecclesiastical  conferences, 
delivered  in  the  seminary  of  St  Magloire,  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  The  criticism  of  Louis  XIV., 
after  his  Advent  course  at  Versailles,  that  'when 
he  heard  other  great  jweachers,  he  felt  satisfied 
with  them,  but  when  he  heard  M.,  he  felt  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,'  well  expresses  the  character- 
istics of  the  eloquence  of  this  great  orator,  who, 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was  able  to 
lay  bare  the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  said 
to  use  the  feelings  and  the  passions  of  his  audi- 
ence as  arms  against  themselves.  He  was  again 
apiminted  to  preach  the  Lent  at  Versailles  in  1704; 
but  although  the  king  was  again  equally 
in  his  admiration  of  the  preacher,  M  was 
afterwards  invited  to  preach  in  the  presence  of 
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this  monarch  ;  yet  his  funeral  oration  on  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  in  1709,  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  his  oratory.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  M.,  in  1717,  was  named  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  young  king,  Louis X  v.,  for  which  occasion 
he  composed  his  celebrated  Petit  Cartme — a  series 
of  ten  sermons.  It  was  not  till  1719  that  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  which  year 
also  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  ;  and 
in  1723,  he  preached  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
I'urhess  of  Orleans,  his  last  public  discourse  in 
Paris.  From  this  time  he  lived  almost  entirely 
for  his  diocese,  where  his  charity,  gentleness,  and 
am  aide  disposition  gained  him  the  affections  of 
aU.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  79 
years.  His  works,  consisting  mainly  of  sermons 
and  other  similar  compositions,  were  collected,  in 
12  vols.,  by  his  nephew,  and  published  in  1745— 
1746;  later  editions  are  those  of  Beauce  (4  vols. 
1817),  Mequignon  (15  Tola.  1818),  and  L'halandre 
(3  Tola.  1847). 

MASSINORR,  Philip,  an  English  dramatist, 
wis  born  in  1584,  at  or  near  Wilton,  it  is  supposed, 
the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  of  which  family 
his  father  was  a  retainer.  Of  his  boyish  days,  and 
of  the  place  of  his  education,  nothing  is  known. 
From  his  plays,  we  arc,  however,  certified  that  he  I 
was  a  classical  scholar.  He  entered  St  AlUn's  Hall 
•d  a  Commoner  in  1802,  and  quitted  the  university 
suddenly,  and  without  obtaining  a  degree,  on  the 
occasion,  it  is  surmised,  of  his  father's  death 
After  leaving  Oxford,  his  career  cannot  be  clearly 
traced.  He  came  to  London,  and  wrote  for  the 
stage,  sometimes  on  his  own  account,  frequently 
—as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  -in  conjunction 
with  others.  He  produced  many  plays,  the  dates 
of  which  are  obscure.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  to  have  been  of  a 
m.-bacholy  turn  of  mind.  On  the  morning  of  the 
16th  March  1640,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Saviour's,  by 
the  hands  of  the  actors.  In  the  parish  register 
stands  the  pathetic  entry:  'March  20,  1639-1640, 
boned  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger.' 

Taken  as  wholes,  M's  plays  do  not  strike  one 
much ;  their  merits  consist  in  detached  passages. 
He  was  of  a  grave  and  serious  mood,  and  his 
reflective  passages  rise  into  a  rich  elaborate  music. 
His  finest  writing  is  contained  in  The  Virgin 
Martyr,  but  his  best  plays  are  The  City  Mculam, 
and  the  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debt* -ike  last  of 
which  has  even  yet  some  slight  hold  on  the  stage. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Giffurd 
(Lund.  1805,  reprinted  1815). 

MASSORAH,  variously  derived  from  massar 
(to  hand  down  to  posterity — tradition),  and  assar 
(to  bind,  to  fix  within  strict  limits),  denotes  chiefly 
a  certain  collection  of  critical  notes  on  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  its  divisions,  accents,  vowels, 
grammatical  forms,  letters,  Ac;  all  the  more  neces- 
sary for  the  more  accurate  preservation  of  the 
sacred  documents,  as,  according  to  the  early  mode 
of  Shemitic  writing,  only  the  consonants,  and  thu-so 
without  any  stop  or  break,  were  put  down  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  in  the  course  of  time,  must  naturally 
have  produced  a  vast  number  of  variants,  or  rather 
different  ways  of  reading  and  interpreting  the  same 
letters,  by  dividing  them  into  different  words  with 
different  vowels  and  accents.  The  origin  of  the 
M.,  which,  by  fixing  an  immutable  reading  upon  each 
verse,  word,  and  letter,  nut  an  end  to  the  exercise 
of  unbounded  individual  fancy— which,  for  homi- 
letical  purposes  alone,  was  henceforth  free  to  take 
its  own  views— is  shrouded  in  deep  mystery.  The 


first  traces  of  it  are  found  in  certain  Halachistic 
works  treating  of  the  synagogue  rolls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  mode  of  writing  them.  Some  of  the 
earliest  works  on  the  subject  nave  survived  in  their 
titles  only,  such  as  The  Book  of  the  Crowns,  The 
Book  of  the  Bounds,  Ac.,  attributed  to  the  Soferim,  or 
Masters  of  the  Minima  (q.  v.).  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  Massorah,  like  the  Halacha 
and  Haggada,  was  the  work,  not  of  one  age  or 
century,  but  of  many  ages  and  centuries,  as,  indeed, 
we  find  in  ancient  authorities  mention  made  of 
different  systems  of  accentuation  used  in  Tiberias, 
Babylon  (Assyria),  and  Palestine.  It  was  in 
Tiberias  also  that  the  M.  was  first  committed  to 
writing  between  the  6th  and  9th  c  a.  d.  Mono- 
graphs, memorial  verses,  finally,  glosses  on  the 
margins  of  the  text,  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  written  M.,  which  gradually  exjianded 
into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  minute  systems, 
laid  down  in  the  'Great  Massorah'  (about  the 
11th  a),  whence  an  extract  was  made  known 
under  the  name  of  the 4  Small  Massorah.'  A  further 
distinction  is  made  between  M.  tactualis  hndjifmlit, 
the  former  containing  all  the  marginal  notes  ; 
the  latter,  larger  annotations,  which,  for  want  of 
space,  had  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. The  final  arrangement  of  the  M,  which 
was  first  printed  in  Romberg's  Rabbinical  Bible 
(Ven.  1525),  is  due  to  Jacob  ben  Chajim  of  Tunis, 
and  to  Felix  Prate ns is.  The  language  of  the  M. 
is  Chaldec,  and  besides  the  difficulty  of  this  idiom, 
the  obscure  abbreviations,  contractions,  symbolical 
signs,  Ac.,  with  which  the  work  abounds,  render  its 
study  exceedingly  hard.  Nor  are  all  its  dicta  of 
the  same  sterling  value ;  they  are  not  only  some- 
times utterly  superfluous,  but  downright  erroneous. 
Of  its  'countings,'  we  may  adduce  that  it  enumer- 
ates in  the  Pentateuch  18  greater  and  43  smaller 
portions,  1534  verses,  63,467  words,  70,100  letters, 
Ac— a  calculation  which  is,  however,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  variance  with  the  Talmud.— An  explana- 
tion of  the  M.  is  found  in  Elijah  Le  vita's  (q.  v.) 
Musoreth  Hammesoretk  (transL  into  German  by 
Sender,  Halle,  1772),  and  Buxtorfs  Tiberias 
(HjiseL  1620),  a  work  abounding  with  exceedingly 
curious  information  on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

MAST,  an  upright,  or  nearly  upright  spar, 
resting  on  the  Keelson  (q.  v.)  of  a  ship,  and  rising 
through  the  decks  to  a  considerable  height,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  yards  on  which  the 
sails  are  spread  to  the  wind.  It  is  usually  in  joints 
or  lengths,  one  above  the  other,  the  lowest  and 
strongest  being  the  mast  proper,  distinguished  by  its 
}HM«itiou  as  the  fore,  main,  or  mizzen  mast.  Above 
this  come  successively  the  top-mast,  the  top-ynUani* 
mast,  the  royal-mast,  and— though  very  rarely  used 
— the  sky-scraper.  The  full  height  of  all  the 
masts  together,  in  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  is  about 
250  feet.  As,  when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing, 
the  pressure  upon  the  canvas  carried  by  a  mast 
amounts  to  many  tons,  the  mast  itself  must  be  of 
great  strength.  In  some  modern  vessels,  hollow 
iron  masts  are  used,  with  success,  it  is  said,  as  being 
much  lighter  than  those  of  wood;  but  the  majority 
are  of  Norway  fir  of  the  best  quality.  In  small 
vessels,  the  mast  is  made  of  one  tree ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered stronger  when  'a  made  mast,'  that  is,  when 
constructed  of  several  pieeea  riveted  together,  and 
strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  The  mast  is  sustained, 
when  fixed,  by  the  shrouds,  as  supports  on  each 
side,  by  the  Stay  (q.  v.)  in  front,  and  the  back- 
stays behind. 

MASTER,  in  the  Royal  Navy,  is  an  officer  ranking 
with,  but  junior  to,  lieutenants,  and  charged  with 
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the  details  of  sailing  the  ▼easel,  tinder  the  general 
orders  of  the  captain.  It  is  his  duty  to  take 
charge  of  such  of  the  ship's  stores  as  are  not  under 
the  paymaster :  in  short,  the  master  is  tho  navigator 
and  storekeeper  for  the  vessel ;  as  such,  holding 
a  most  responsible  and  onerous  position.  For 
his  assistants,  he  has  the  junior  officers  in  his  own 
department— the  second  master  and  master's  assist- 
ants —and  the  ship's  quartermasters.  A  master 
enters  the  navy  as  master's  assistant,  and  having 
risen  through  second  master  to  be  master,  has  then 
attained  his  highest  substantive  rank.  This  has 
long  been  a  grievance  to  the  department ;  and  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  the  Admiralty  have  lately 
granted  higher  relative  rank  to  masters  of  long 
service,  with  the  titles  of  '  Staff-commander '  and 
'  Staff-captain.1  The  full-pay  of  a  master,  exclusive 
of  store  and  other  allowances,  ranges  from  10* 
to  20s.  a  day  ;  of  a  second  master,  from  5*.  to  7*.  6U  ; 
and  of  a  master's  assistant,  from  3a  to  4*  a  day. 

In  the  Merchant  Navy,  the  master  of  a  vessel, 
usually,  by  courtesy,  denominated  the  captain,  is  the 
officer  commanding  her.  His  duties  comprise  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  the  sailing  of  the  Bhip, 
the  charge  of  her  cargo,  and  many  other  mercantile 
functions.  His  responsibilities  to  the  ship's  owners 
are  of  course  settled  by  distinct  agreem  uit,  applicable 
to  the  special  case.  Towards  the  public,  however, 
many  acts  of  parliament  determine  his  responsi- 
bility. The  master  is  bound  to  come  to  a  written 
agreement  with  each  of  his  men,  before  sailing,  as 
to  the  wages  to  be  paid  He  is  bound  to  bring 
home  and  subsist  (to  the  number  of  four  for  every 
ten  tons),  seafaring  persons  — British  subjects— who 
may  have  been  cast  away,  captured  by  the  enemy, 
or  by  other  unavoidable  accident  left  upon  a  foreign 
shore;  for  these  he  is  granted  head-money  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  master  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
projter  log-book,  and  must  produce  it,  with  his 
ship's  papers,  on  the  requisition  of  the  commander 
of  a  ship-of-war  of  his  own  nation.  Masters  of 
vessels  of  a  certain  size  are  required  to  obtain 
certificates  of  qualification  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Certificated  masters  are  eligible  for  the  Royal 
Naval  Rbskrvb  (q.  v.),  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 

MASTBR  (Oer.  M*i*ter,  Lat   maguter,  from 
magis),  one  who  rules,  governs,  has  servants  under 
him.    As  a  complimentary  appellation  of  respect, 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  or  j 
surname  simply,  contracted  into  Mr  in  writing,  and  . 
pronounced  '  Mister.'    The  eldest  son  of  a  baron  in  ', 
the  peerage  of  Scotland  is  generally  known  by  the  ' 

title  of  the  «  Master  of  /  prefixed  to  his  father's  j 

title  of  jR-erage. 

MASTER  AND  8ERVANT.     The  relation  of 
master  and  servant  is  constituted  in  Great  Britain 
entirely  by  contract ;  for  there  being  no  status  of  1 
slavery  recognised  in  law,  one  person  can  only  j 
serve  another  with  his  or  her  own  free  consent. 
Being  a  mere  contract,  it  may,  like  other  contracts,  | 
be  broken  at  will,  subject  only  to  the  usual  eonse- 
that  tho  party  in  the  wrong  is  liable  to  pay 
s  for  the  breach.     In  England  and  Ireland, 
the  engagement  or  hiring  of  a  servant  may  be  either 
verbal  or  in  writing ;  but  if  the  engagement  is  for 
more  than  one  year,  it  must  be  in  writing.    If  for  | 
an  indefinite  time,  no  writing  is  necessary.  When 
a  servant  continues  in  the  service  after  the  first 
year,  a  renewal  of  the  contract  is  presumed  on  the 
•ame  terms.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
ah  engagement  of  an  indefinite  kind  is  by  the  year, 
or  by  the  month  or  week  ;  in  such  cases,  a  mate- 
rial fact  is  how  the  wages  were  to  be  paid,  for  if 
they  are  paid  weekly,  the  presumption  will  be  that  i 
the  hiring  was  by  the  week,  unless  there  are  other 


circumstances  to  shew  that  a  yearly  hiring 
meant.  The  difference  between  a  yearly  contract 
and  a  weekly  one  is,  that  if  the  servant  is  discharged 
without  cause  during  the  year,  he  is  entitled  to 
wages  up  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  leave  without  cause  during  the  service, 
he  is  entitled  to  no  wages  at  alL 

A  servant  undertakes  to  have  competent  skill 
for  the  duties  of  the  service,  and  is  bound  to  use 
due  diligence,  and  to  conduct  himself  res|»ectftdly. 
He  is  bound  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  of  bis  master 
during  the  engagement,  if  they  are  within  the  scops 
of  the  particular  service  for  which  he  was  engaged. 
Thus,  a  coachman  is  not  bound  to  do  the  duties 
of  a  cook,  and  woe  persd.  Every  servant  is  bound 
to  take  due  care  of  his  master's  property,  and  he 
is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  bis  master  for 
gross  negligence,  and  also  for  fraud  and  misfeasance, 
A  master  is  not  entitled  to  chastise  a  servant, 
whatever  the  ago  of  the  servant  may  be,  though, 
in  the  case  of  an  apprentice  under  age,  a  moderate 
chastisement  is  justifiable.  The  grounds  on  which 
a  servant  may  oe  lawfully  discharged  are  wilful 
disobedience,  gross  immorality,  habitual  negligence, 
and  incompetence.  If  any  person  entice  away  a 
servant,  and  thereby  cause  loss  to  the  master,  the 
latter  may  sue  such  person  for  the  injury.  If  the 
servant  is  a  female,  and  is  seduced,  and  thereby 
is  unable  to  continue  her  service,  the  master 
may  also  bring  an  action  against  the  seducer  for 
the  loss  of  service  caused  thereby ;  and  on  the 
same  principle  a  master  may  bring  an  action 
against  a  third  party  who  causes  ]iersonal  injury  to 
the  servant  In  the  ease  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
master,  a  preference  is  given  to  the  servant's  wages 
if  due  and  unpaid,  but  this  extends  only  to  three 
months*  wages,  and  the  servant  is  an  ordinary 
creditor  for  the  balance  beyond  that  sum  The 
death  of  the  master  is  a  discharge  of  the  contract  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  the  servant  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  wages  for  the  time  actually  served,  though 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  domestic  servants.  If  a 
servant  is  rightfully  discharged,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  wages  for  the  broken  time  since  the  previous 
periodical  payment  of  wages  ;  and  so  in  the  case 
of  the  servant's  death  during  the  currency  of  the 
term,  the  servant's  executors  cannot  recover  pay- 
ment for  the  broken  time  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  domestic  servants.  When  a  servant  falls 
sick,  the  master  is  not  bound  to  provide  medical 
attendance  whether  the  servant  lives  under  his 
roof  or  not ;  but  as  in  Buch  cases  a  doctor  is  often 
sent  for  by  the  master  without  any  express  under- 
standing between  the  parties,  the  master  is  fre- 
quently made  liable  on  the  ground  that  the  doctor 
was  sent  for  by  and  gave  credit  to  the  master.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  servant  takes  the  risk  of  all  the 
ordinary  accidents  attending  the  particular  service  ; 
and  if  he  suffer  from  an  accident  met  with  in  the 
course  of  the  service,  the  master  is  not  liable  for 
the  consequences,  unless  there  was  some  personal 
negligence  on  his  part  Thus,  it  often  happens  that 
servants  are  engaged  in  a  manufactory  or  building 
where  machinery  is  used  and  accidents  frequently 
occur.  Another  case  often  occurs  where  two  or 
three  servants  of  the  same  master  are  engaged 
together,  and  one  servant  is  injured  by  the  negli- 
gence of  another.  In  such  a  case,  the  rule  is,  that 
the  injured  servant  can  sue  the  master,  except 
where  the  servants  at  the  time  were  engaged  in  a 
common  operation,  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  ser- 
vants are  or  ought  to  be  a  check  on  each  other.  In 
cases  where  a  servant  injures  a  third  party,  the  rule 
is,  that  the  master  is  liable,  provided  the  servant  at 
the  time  was  acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hi* 
duty,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  master's  orders, 
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or  implied.  Hence,  if  a  coachman  care- 
lt-*jily  run  down  a  person  on  the  highway,  or  <lo 
injury  to  another,  the  master  is  liable  ;  but  if  the 
eoAcfamiQ  was  driving  the  master's  carriage  without 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  master,  the  servant 
is  liable.  So  the  master  is  not  in  any  way 
lilde  for  the  crimes  or  criminal  offence*  com- 
by  his  servant ;  every  servant  must  answer 
for  his  own  crimes.  The  above  are  the  general 
rules  «ms  regards  servants  generally  ;  but  in  England 
thene  ia  a  distinction  in  many  instances  observed 
between  domestic  servants  and  other  servants.  The 
leading  distinction  is,  that  if  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  length  <>f  service,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
service  can  be  terminated  at  any  time,  on  giving  a 
coooth'H  notice  on  either  side,  or  in  case  of  the  dis- 
ehanre  of  a  domestic  servant  without  notice,  then 
on  payment  nf  a  month's  wages.  It  is  often  popn 
larly  thought  that  a  domestic  servant  cannot  be 
turned  out  of  the  master's  house  at  a  moment's 
notice,  even  on  paying  a  month's  wages,  but  this  can 
always  be  done  with  or  without  cause.  Id  case  of 
chscuarge  without  cause,  the  servant  is  entitled 
to  demand  board-wages  for  the  month.  When  a 
servant  is  discharged,  the  master  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  a  character  to  the  servant ;  it  is 
r.curely  optional ;  but  if  he  docs  so,  then  it  must 
be  a  true  one,  otherwise  au  action  will  lie  for  defa- 
mation. But  if  a  master  without  malice,  and  acting 
k3  jidf,  gives  an  untrue  character,  he  is  not  liable, 
the  communication  is  held  to  be  privileged.  If 
knowingly  give  a  false  character  to  a 
who  is  engaged  by  a  third  party  on  the 
faith  of  it,  and  rubs  such  third  party,  the  latter  can 
Me  the  former  master  for  the  damages.  Perseus 
{•ersonating  masters,  and  giving  false  characters,  and 
servants  using  such  false  characters,  are  liable  to 
be  summarily  convicted,  and  fined  £20. 

In  general,  a  servant,  if  he  refuse  to  enter  the 
service,  or  leave  it  without  came,  ia  merely  liable 
to  an  action  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract, 
which  is  no  remedy  at  all,  as  few  servants  arc  worth 
the  ex[**n»e  of  a  suit.  As  this  conduct,  however, 
might  often  cause  great  hardship  to  masters,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  employed  in  trade  or  manu- 
statutes  have  lieen  passed  w&ich  give  a 
to  justices  of  the  peace  to  compel  the  servant 
in  the  service  until  he  give  the  legal 
notice  to  leave.  This  is  done  by  punishing  the 
servant  who  leaves  the  service  without  just  cause 
by  imprisonment ;  and  the  dread  of  this  punish- 
ment  is  suptiosed  to  acton  the  servant  compuisorily. 
This  power  is  not  competent,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  but  is  so  in  regard 
to  all  sJtilled  workmen  and  agricultural  servants, 
as  artitioers,  calico-printers,  handicraftsmen,  miners, 
colliers,  labourers,  &c  The  master,  on  making  oath 
before  a  justice,  cau  obtain  a  warrant  to  arrest 
absconding  servants  of  this  description,  and  put 
them  in  prison,  if  they  have  no  just  cause  for 
absenting  themselves. 

In  Sctkutd,  the  law  as  to  master  and  servant 
differs  from  the  above  in  several  particulars,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important  With 
regard  to  domestic  servants,  the  rule  is,  if  nothing  is 
■aid,  that  the  hiring  is  for  half  a  year,  and  cannot 
be  pat  an  end  to  without  forty  days'  warning  before 
the  end  of  the  half  year ;  and  if  the  servant  is  dis- 
mt*sed  without  just  cause,  he  or  she  can  claim  not 
only  wages  but  board-wages  till  the  end  of  the  term. 
In  case  of  the  master's  death,  the  servant  can  claim 
wages  for  the  whole  of  the  current  term,  but  is  bound 
in  that  case  to  serve  the  executors,  or  look  out  for 
another  situation.  In  case  of  the  master's  bank- 
ruptcy, the  servant  is  a  privileged  debtor  for  the 
i  of  the  current  term.    In  most  other  respects, 


the  law  as  to  servauts  is  the  same  as  in  England. 
And  the  statutes  which  enable  justices  of  the  peace 
to  imprison  defaulting  workmen  and  artificers, 
extend  equally  to  Scotland. 

MASTER-AT-ARMS  is  a  jietty  officer  on  board 
a  ship-of-war,  charged  with  the  care  and  instruction 
in  the  use  of  small -arms,  except  as  regards  the 
marines.  He  is  also  employed  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline, order,  and  cleanliness  among  the  crew.  His 
assistants  in  his  duties  are  the  '  ship'B  coqxirals.' 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (abbreviated  M.A.,  and 
sometimes,  particularly  in  Scotland,  A.M.,)  is  a 
degree  conferred  by  universities  or  colleges.  In  the 
universities  of  England,  this  title  follows  that  of 
Bachelor  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  highest  in  the  faculty  of 
Arts,  but  subordinate  to  that  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
A  Master  becomes  a  Regeut  shortly  after  obtaining 
his  degree,  and  thereby  obtains  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  congregation  or  convocation  at  Oxford, 
anil  in  the  senate  at  Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  of  liecomiiig  a  member  of  the  General 
CouuciL    See  Degree, 

MASTER  OF  COURT  is  the  title  given  in 
England  to  the  chief  officers  under  the  judges, 
their  duty  being  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
courts  during  term,  and  make  minutes  of  their 
proceedings.  They  also  tax  all  the  bills  of  costs  of 
the  parties  arising  out  of  the  suits  and  matters 
before  the  courts.  They  are  appointed  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life 
during  good-behaviour.  Masters  in  Chancery  were 
similar  officers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  were 
abolished,  and  the  duties  are  now  ]>erforiiied  partly 
by  the  judge,  and  partly  by  the  registrars. 

MASTER  OF  THE  BUCKHOUNDS,  an 
officer  in  the  Master  of  the  Horse's  department  of 
the  royal  household,  who  has  the  control  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  royal  hunts.  A  salary  of 
£1700  is  attached  to  the  office,  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  considerable  jwlitical  importance.  The 
Master  of  the  Buekhounds  goes  out  of  office  on 
a  change  of  ministry. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES,  an  office 
instituted  at  the  court  of  England  in  1003,  for  the 
more  honourable  reception  of  ambassadors  and  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  same  terra  was  afterwards 
extended  Iwyond  the  court,  by  being  applied  first 
to  Beau  Nash,  the  famous  'Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies,' or  president  of  the  amusements  at  Bath, 
and  then  to  other  persons  exercising  the  same 
function  in  ordinary  assemblies. 

MASTER  OF  THE  GREAT  WARDROBE, 
an  officer  at  the  court  of  England,  who  had,  in 
former  times,  the  superintendence  of  the  royal 
wardrobe.  The  office  existed  from  a  very  early 
period  down  to  1782,  and  was  considered  a  jwsition 
of  great  honour.  Its  duties  are  now  transferred  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  the  third  great 
officer  of  the  court,  who  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  royal  stables,  and  of  all  horses  and  breeds 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Queen.  He  exercises 
authority  over  all  the  equerries  and  pages,  grooms, 
coachmen,  saddlers,  and  farriers,  and  has  the 
ap|K)intment  and  control  of  all  artificers  working 
for  the  Queen's  stables.  He  is  answerable  for  the 
disbursement  of  all  revenues  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  department ;  but  his  accounts 
are  audited  and  examined  by  the  Board  of  Green 
I  Cloth.  He  has  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the 
royal  horses,  pages,  and  servants,  and  rides  next  to 
Her  Majesty  on  all  state  occasions.  The  office  is 
one  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
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position  of  great  honour.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  is 
appointed  during  pleatnie,  by  letters- patent ;  but 
his  tenure  of  office  depends  on  the  existence  of  the 
political  party  in  power.  The  salary  is  £2500  a 
year. 

MASTER  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  an  officer 
in  the  Lord  Steward's  department  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  specilic  duties  consist  in  super- 
intending the  selection,  qualification,  aud  conduct 
of  the  household  servant*.  He  is  under  the 
treasurer,  and  examines  a  portion  of  the  accouuts. 
The  appointment  is  during  pleasure,  and  is  not 
dependent  on  political  party.  The  salary  is  £1158 
per  annum. 

MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  who  ranks 
next  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  though  his  decrees  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  Lords  Justices.  He  is  an 
ancient  officer  of  the  court,  and  was  formerly  the 
chief  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  He  is  the  only 
superior  judge  in  England  who  can  now  be  elected  to 
represent  a  constituency  iu  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  originally  the  custody 
of  the  Rolls  or  Records ;  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
charge  became  merely  nominal,  the  custody  having 
▼ested  iu  officers  not  in  his  appointment  or  control ; 
an  anomaly  which  was  remedied  by  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  94, 
which  restored  the  custody  to  him  with  extensive 
powers.    The  salary  is  £7000  a  year. 

MASTERWORT  (Peucedanum  Oatruthium),  a 
perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Umbctlifrrcc, 
having  a  stem  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  high, 
broad  bi-ternate  leaves,  large  flat  umbels  of  whitish 
flowers,  and  flat,  orbicular,  broadly  margined  fruit 
It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  America,  and  is  found  in  moist  pastures 
in  some  parts  of  Britain,  but  apparently  naturalised 
rather  than  indigenous,  its  root  having  formerly 
been  much  cultivated  as  a  potherb,  and  held  in  great 
repute  as  a  stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  Ac  ;  its 
virtues  being  reckoned  so  many  and  great  that 
it  was  called  divinum  rtmedium.  It  still  retains 
a  place  in  the  medical  practice  of  some  countries 
of  Europe,  although,  probably,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  aromatic  stimulant  The  root  has  a  pungent 
taste,  causes  a  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  sensation  of 
warmth  in  the  month,  and  often  affords  relief  in 
toothache. 

MASTIC,  a  species  of  gum-resin  yielded  by  the 
Mastic  or  Ontisk  tree  {Pitfacia  kntitctis,  natural 
order  Terebinthacea).  It  oozes  from  cuts  made  in 
the  bark,  and  hardens  on  the  stem  in  small  round 
tear- like  lumps  of  a  straw-colour,  or  if  not  collected 
in  time,  it  falls  on  the  ground  ;  in  the  latter  state,  it 
acquires  some  impurities,  and  is  consequently  less 
valuable.  The  chief  use  of  this  gum-resin  is  in 
making  the  almost  colourless  varnish  for  varnishing 
maps,  drawings,  Ac.    It  is  also  used  by  den 


stopping  hollow  teeth,  and  was  formerly 
unil  in  medicine.  It  is  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities, chiefly  from  the  Morocco  coast,  but  some  is 
occasionally  brought  from  the  south  of  Europe. — The 
name  of  mastic  is  also  given  to  oleaginous  cements, 
composed  of  alwut  7  parts  of  litharge  and  93  of 
burned  clay,  reduced  to  tine  powder,  made  into  a 
paste  with  linseed  oiL 

MASTIFF,  a  kind  of  dog,  of  which  one  variety 
has  been  known  from  ancient  times  as  peculiarly 
English,  and  another  is  found  in  Tibet  No  kind 
of  domestic  dog  has  more  appearance  of  being  a 
distinct  species  than  this,  and  it  shews  little 
inclination  to  mix  with  other  races,  although  the 
English  M  has  been  in  part  crossed  with  the 
stag-bound  and  blood-hound.  The  Ekolish  M. 
is  large  and  powerful,  with  a  large  head,  broad 


muzzle,  large,  thick,  pendulous  lips,  hanging  ears 
of  moderate  size,  smooth  hair,  and  a  full  but  not 
bushy  tail.  It  is  generally  from  25  to  28  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  but  a  still  greater  size  is 
sometimes  attained.  The  M.  is  very  courageous, 
and  does  not  flee  even  from  the  lion,  fur  which 
three  or  four  of  these  dogs  are  said  to  be  a  match. 
The  Uauls  trained  British  mastiffs,  and  employed 
them  in  their  wars.  The  M.  is  now  chiefly 
valued  as  a  watch-dog,  for  which  no  dog  excels 
it ;  and  whilst  it  faithfully  protects  the  ]>roperty 
intrusted  to  it,  it  has  the  additional  merit  of 
refraining  from  the  infliction  of  personal  injury  oo 
the  invader.  It  becomes  much  attached  to  its 
master,  although  not  very  demonstratively  affec- 
tionate ;  it  is  excelled  by  many  kinds  of  dog  in 
sagacity.  The  English  M.  is  usually  of  some  shule 
of  bun  colour,  with  dark  muzzle  and  ears.  The 
ancient  English  breed  was  brindled  yellow  and 
black. — The  M.  of  Tibet  is  still  larger  than  the 
English  ;  the  head  is  more  elevated  at  the  back  ; 
the  skin,  from  the  eyebrow,  forma  a  fold  which 
descends  on  the  hanging  hp ;  the  hair  u 
rough,  and  the  tad  bushy;  the  colour  mostly 
deep  black. 

MA'STODON,  a  genus  of  fossil  proboscidian 
I  pachyderms,  nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  bat 
with  simpler  grinding  teeth,  adapted  for  bruising 
coarser  vegetable  substances,  or  perhaps  fitted  for 
an  animal  of  a  more  omnivorous  character  than  its 
modern  representative.  The  teeth  were  roughly 
mammillated,  hence  the  name,  meaning  teat-tooth, 
j  Eleven  or  twelve  species  have  beeu  described  from 
the  Miocene,  Pleiocene,  and  Pleistocene  strata  in 
Euro)>e,  Asia,  and  America. 

MASULIPATA'M,  a  maritime  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  having  the  river 
Kistnah  for  its  south-west  boundary.  Area,  5000 
square  miles ;  pop.  520,866.  Alone  the  shore  to  a> 
distance  of  40  or  50  miles  inland,  the  surface  is 
exceedingly  low,  lower  in  some  places  than  the 
shore  itself  and  the  beds  of  the  Kistnah  and  the 
Godavery,  the  chief  rivers.  The  commercial  crops 
are  chay-root,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Chief 
town,  Masr/uFATAM,  on  a  wide  hay,  in  lat  16*  12* 
north.  Poft  stated  at  28,000,  who  carry  on  cotton 
manufactures  to  some  extent 

MATADOR  (Spanish, •  slayer*).  Sec  Bull-fioht. 

MATAGO  RDA,  seaport  and  bay,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colerado  River, 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  80  miles  west- 
south- west  of  Galveston,  an  important  outlet  of  s 
country  rich  in  cotton,  sugar,  nee,  Ac  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1854,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  and  contains  a  population  of  about  2000. 

MATAMO'RAS,  a  river-port  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  Tamaulipas,  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  40  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  20,000. 
The  chief  exports  are  specie,  hides,  wool,  and 
horses ;  the  chief  imports,  manufactured  goods  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

MATA'NZAS,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  55  miles 
cast  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. It  is  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile 
district  has  an  excellent  well-sheltered  harbour, 
and  a  pop  of  27,000.  After  Havana,  it  is  the  moat 
important  trading-place  on  the  island. 

MAT  ARO,  a  flourishing  city  and  seaport  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  174  nodes  north- 
east by  railway  from  the  city  of  that  name.  There 
are  here  10  cotton  spinning-mills,  7  of  which  ars 
driven  by  steam,  21  sailcloth  factories,  9  tanneries, 
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Pop.  13,000.    At  the 
docks,  at  which  ship-building  is 


MATCHES,  piece*  of  various  inflammable 
ru -it- rials  prepared  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Are 
readily.    One  of  the  first  forms  of  this  useful  article 
was  the  brimstone  match,  made  by  cutting  very 
thin  *tri]»  of  highly  resinous  or  very  dry  pine-wood, 
about  six  inches  long,  with  pointed  ends  dip|*-d  in 
melted  sulphur ;  thus  prepared,  the  sulphur  points 
instantly  ignited  when  applied  to  a  spark  obtained 
by  striking  Are  into  tinder  from  a  flint  and  steel 
This  wm  in  almost  universal  use  up  to  the  end 
of  the  rir*t  quarter  of  the  present  century,  when 
ingenious  inventions  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  displaced  it  so  completely  that 
it  would  be  now  very  difficult  to  purchase  a  bunch 
of  brimstone  matches.    The  first  of  these  inventions 
was  the  *  Imtantaneous-light  Box,'  which  consisted 
of  »  small  tin  box  containing  a  bottle,  in  which  was 
placed  some  sulphuric  acid  with  sufficient  fibrous 
asbestos  to  soak  it  up  and  prevent  its  spilling  out 
of  the  bottle,  and  a  supply  of  proj>erly  prepared 
matches.    These  consisted  of  small  splints  of  wood 
about  two  inches  long,  one  end  of  which  was  coated 
with  a\  chemical  mixture  prepared  by  mixing  chlorate 
of   potash,  «ix   parts ;   powdered  loaf-sugar,  two 
p-»rts  ;  powdered  gum-arabic,  one  part ;  the  whole 
coloured  with  a  little  vermilion,  and  made  into 
; taste  with  water.     The  splints  were  first 
into  melted  sulphur,  and  afterwards  into  the 
prepared  paste.    They  were  readily  inflamed  by 
dipping  the  prepared  ends  into  the  sulphuric  acid. 
There  were  several  disadvantages  in  this  invention, 
esrw«cially  those  arising  from  the  use  of  so  destruc- 
tive a  material  as  sulphuric  acid,  which  also  had 
another  drawback  :  its  great  power  of  absorbing 
moisture  soon  rendered  it  inert  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture  froni  tho  atmosphere.   The  Lucifer  match 
succeeded  the  above,  and  differed  materially :  the 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  and  all  its  inconveniences 
were  dispensed  with  ;  the  match  was  either  of  small 
strips  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  and  the  inflammable 
mixture  was  a  compound  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sulphurt't  of  antimony,  with  enough  of  powdered 
gum  to  render  it  adhesive  when  mixed  with  water,  and 
applied  over  the  end  of  the  match,  dipped  as  before 
in  melted  brimstone.    These  matches  were  ignited 
by  the  friction  caused  by  drawing  them  through  a 
piece  of  bent  sand-paper.     So  very  popular  did 
ttu  *e  l>ecome,  that  although  they  have  since  passed 
away  like  their  predecessors,  they  have  left  their 
Dime  behind,  which  is  popularly  applied  to  other 
kinds  since  inveuted.    Isext  to  the  Lucifer  in  im- 
portance was  the  Cengreve,  which  is  the  one 
generally  used  at  present    The  body  of  the  match 
is  usually  of  wood,  but  some,  called  Vestas,  are  of 
rery  thin  wax-taper.    The  composition  consists  of 
phosphorus  and  nitre,  or  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  mixed  with  melted  gum  or  glue, 
and  coloured  with  vermilion,  red- lead,  umber,  soot, 
or  other  colouring  material.    The  proportions  are 
aimost  as  varied  as  the  manufacturers  are  numerous. 
The  Congreve  match  requires  only  a  slight  fricti 
to  ignite  it,  for  which  purpose  the  bottom  or  sou 
other  part  of  the  box  is  made  rough  by  attaching  a 
piece  of  sand -paper,  or  covering  it,  after  wetting  it 
with  glue,  with  sand.    Amadou,  or  German  tinder, 
is  largely  made  into  Congreve  matches  or  fusees,  as 
they  are  often  called,  for  the  use  of  smokers,  to 
light  their  pipes  or  cigars.   The  latest  introduction, 
the  best,  is  that  of  Bryant  and  May,  which  is 
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properly  called  the  •  Special  Safety  Match.'  With 
every  variety  of  Lucifer  and  Congreve,  there  are 
certain  dangers  attending  the  use,  for  in  both  a 
•light  friction  will  ignite  them,  and  as,  from  the 


very  nature  of  their  application,  they  are  apt  to 
be  carelessly  thrown  about,  they  are  consequently 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  accidental  friction,  and  have 
doubtless  beeu  the  cause  of  numerous  and  serious 
conflagrations.  The  Congrevesare  exposed  to  further 
risks  of  accidental  ignition  arising  from  the  employ- 
ment of  phosphorus,  which,  from  its  very  inflam- 
mable nature,  will  ignite  sjiontaneoualy  if  the  tem- 
perature, is  a  little  higher  tlian  ordinary.  The 
match  of  Messrs  Bryant  and  May,  although  a  new 
introduction,  was  invented  in  Sweden,  under  the 
name  of  the  Swedish  Safety  Match,  by  a  Swede 
named  Lundstrom,  a  large  manufacturer  of  matches 
at  Jim k oping,  in  1855  or  1856,  and  patented  in  this 
country  by  the  firm  above  mentioned.  The  only 
essential  difference  from  the  Congreves  is  in  leaving 
out  the  phosphorus  from  the  com]>ositioii  applied 
to  the  match,  and  instead,  mixing  it  with  the 
sand  on  the  friction-surface,  tnus  separating  this 
highly  inflammable  material  from  its  intimate  and 
dangerous  connection  with  the  sulphur  and  chlorate 
of  ]H>tash.  This  simple  invention  seems  to  have 
removed  all  the  objections  from  the  use  of  this  class 
of  matches. 

Many  ingenious  inventions  have  been  introduced 
for  making  the  wooden  splints.  The  square  ones, 
which  have  always  proved  to  be  the  best,  are  cut 
very  simply  by  two  sets  of  knives  acting  trans- 
versely to  each  other.  The  round  ones,  which  always 
have  the  fault  of  weakness,  are  cut  by  a  perforated 
steel  plate  invented  in  1S42  by  Mr  Partridge.  The 
perforations  are  the  same  six*:  as  the  splints;  and 
their  edges  are  sufficiently  sharp,  when  pressed  on 
the  transverse  section  of  the  wood,  to  cut  down 
through  it  The  various  ornamental  forms  of  the 
German  match- makers,  who  excel  in  this  manu- 
facture, are  produced  by  planes,  the  irons  of  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  plough  up  splints  of  the 
form  required.  These  are  usually  made  of  a  soft 
kind  of  pine- wood — that  of  Abie*  jxctinata  is  pre- 
ferred in  Austria  and  Germany-  -of  which  vast 
quantities  are  yielded  by  the  forests  of  Upjier 
Austria.  Until  the  introduction  of  amorphous 
phosphorus  (see  PHOSPHOKra),  the  trade  of  match- 
making was  fearftdly  unhealthy ;  the  emanation  of 
phosphoric  acid,  when  common  phosphorus  was 
used,  gave  rise  to  necrosis,  or  mortification  of  the 
bones,  and  fatal  effects  often  followed.  Too  many 
manufacturers  are  still  using  the  common  kind 
for  cheapness,  but  others  avoid  the  injury  to  their 
work-people  by  employing  the  amorphous  kind. 
This,  ana  other  dangerous  manufactures,  demand 
legislative  interference. 

The  trade  in  matches  has  assumed  enormous 
dimensions,  csjiecially  in  Germany,  where  vast  quan- 
tities are  exported.  One  firm,  having  its  principal 
establishment  at  Gaudcnzdorf,  near  Vienna,  employs 
2000  persons  in  this  manufacture ;  more  than  one 
firm  in  England  produces  ten  million  Congreve 
matches  per  day;  and  a  Birmingham  firm  manu- 
factures daily  eight  miles  of  thin  wax-taper,  and 
converts  it  into  Congreve  matches.  Indeed,  so 
wonderfully  has  match-making  developed  itself, 
that  in  this  country  more  thousands  are  now 
engaged  in  it  than  there  were  hundreds  of  persons 
who  found  employment  in  making  the  brimstone 
matches  formerly. 

MATCHLOCK.   See  Lock. 

MATE  (allied  to  meet,  measured,  suitable,  con- 
formable, equal,  companionable)  is  an  assistant,  a 
deputy,  or  a  second  in  any  work ;  in  this  sense,  it 
is  a  common  word  in  nautical  affairs.  In  the  navy, 
its  use  is  now  confined  to  petty  officers,  such  as 
boatswain's- mate,  gunners-mate,  Ac  ;  but  formerly, 
j  several  officers  bore  the  title,  an  niaster'a-mate, 
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now  second  master,  surgeon's-mate,  now  assistant- 
surgeon.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  distinctive 
term  mate  survived,  and  was  applied  to  a  grade 
between  lieutenant  and  midshipman  :  the  title  is 
now  changed  to  Sub-lieutenant  (q.  v.). 

In  the  merchant-service,  the  mates  are  important 
officers,  holding  functions  not  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  lieutenants  in  the  royal  navy.  The  first 
mate  ranks  next  to  the  master  or  captain,  com- 
mands in  his  absence,  and  is  immediately  resjKins- 
ible  for  the  state  of  the  vessel ;  the  second  and 
third  (and  fourth  in  large  well-found  vessels)  have 
various  analogous  duties,  the  junior  mate  generally 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  stowage  of  the 
cargo. 

MAT  ft,  or  PARAGUAY  TEA,  a  substitute  for 
tea,  extensively  used  in  South  America,  and  almost 
universally  through  Brazil.  It  consists  of  the 
leaves  and  green  shoots  of  certain  Bjteciea  of  Holly 
(q.  v.),  more  especially  Ile.c  Paranuayen*i»,  dried  and 
roughly  ground  ;  the  leafy  portion  being  reduced 
to  a  coarse  iiowder,  and  the  twigs  being  in  a 
b 


or  less  broken  state,  sometimes,  however,  as 
much  as  an  inch  in  length.  The  term  malt1,  which 
has  by  usage  attached- to  this  material,  lielonged 
originally  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  infused  for 
drinking  ;  these  were  usually  made  of  gourds  or 
calabashes,  often  trained  iuto  curious  forms  during 
their  growth.  Into  the  hollow  vessels  thus  formed, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  material,  more  projierly 
called  Vrrtxi  de  Matt,  is  put,  and  boiling  water 
is  added;  it  is  then  handed  round  to  those  who 
are  to  partake  of  it ;  and  each  being  provided  with 
a  small  tul>e  about  eight  inches  in  length,  with 
a  small  bulb  at  one  end,  made  either  of  basket-work 
of  wonderful  fineness,  or  of  |*rfo  rated  metal,  to  act 
as  a  strainer,  and  prevent  the  tine  jiarticles  from 
being  drawn  up  into  the  mouth,  dips  in  this  instru- 
ment, which  is>  called  a  bombilla,  and  sucks  up  a 
■mall  portion  of  the  infusion,  aud  |MU»es  the  inatc- 
bowl  ou  to  the  next  [tenon.  It  is  usual  to  drink  it 
exceedingly  hot,  so  much  so  as  to  be  extremely 
unpleasaut  to  Kuroitcaus.  Its  effect  is  much  the 
same  as  tea,  stimulating  and  restorative ;  and  it 
derives  this  pro|»erty  from  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  same  principle  which  is  found  ui 
tea  and  coffee  --via.,  77teine.  The  collection  and 
preparation  of  mate  is  a  large  industrial  occupa- 
tion in  Paraguay  and  Brazil ;  and  the  leanu-d  ami 
accurate  botanist,  Mr  John  Miens,  has  proved  that 
not  only  Hex  I'araguayeiui*,  but  also  /.  curitiitrnsit, 
J.  giyani&i,  I.  oi\U\Mia,  J.  JIumlioldtiana,  and  /. 
nigmpunchda,  besides  several  varieties  of  these 
species  are  in  general  use.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  when  catfeiu  acid,  to  which  coffee  owes  its 
agreeable  (favour,  inde(*endently  <>f  the  theine,  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, it  forms  kinone ;  and  by  treating  the 
mate,  with  the  same  agents,  kinone  has  also  bceu 
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Upwards  of  5,000,000  lbs.  of  M.  are  annually 
ex|K>rted  from  Paraguay  to  other  parts  of  South 
America ;  but  it  is  not  yet  an  article  of 
other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Ilex  Paruymiyn***  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree  ; 
with  smooth,  wed^e-shaped,  remotely  serrated  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  small  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.    The  leave*  of  many  s]tecics  of  hollv  possess 

groperties  very  different  from  those  of  tho  M.  trees, 
ome  are  emetic 

MATE'RA,  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
Rmlieata,  situated  between  lovely  valleys,  37  miles 
west-north-west  of  Taranto.    Pop.  13.3(10.    It  has 


of  Southern  Italy  ;  they  dwell  chiefly  in  ancient 
caverns,  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  deep  valley 
surrounding  the  town,  and  are  much  afflicted  with 
cretinism.  M.  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
arms,  and  a  trade  in  nitre  and  agricultural  produce. 

MATERIA  ME'DICA  is  that  department  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  materials 
employed  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  disrate. 
Some  writers,  as  Pereira,  divide  the  subject  into  the 
inorganic  and  the  organic,  while  others,  as  Christi- 
son,  adopt  an  alphabetical  arrangement  In  the 
description  of  an  inorganic  compound,  as,  for  example, 
iodide  of  potassium  or  calomel,  the  writer  on  materia 
niedica  notices  (1),  its  physical  properties;  (2),  its 
various  modes  of  preparation  ;  (3),  its  chemical  com- 
)Misition  and  relations,  including  the  tests  for  its 
purity,  and  the  means  of  detecting  its  probable 
adulterations ;  (4),  its  physiological  action  on  man 
and  animals  in  large  and  small  doses  ;  (5),  its  thers- 
{leutic  actions  and  uses,  and  the  average  doses  in 
which  it  should  be  preacrilied  ;  and  (6),  the  officinal 
preparations  containing  the  substance  in  question, 
and  their  uses  and  doses  :  while  in  the  notice  of  an 
article  lielonging  to  the  organic  department,  the 
natural  history-  of  the  source  from  whence  it  is 
obtained,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  or  extracting  it, 
must  also  be  given. 

MATE  RIALISM.  This  is  the  name  for  a  certain 
mode  of  vicwiug  the  nature  of  mind,  namely,  to 
regard  it  either  as  mere  matter,  or  as  a  product  of 
the  material  organisation.  The  opposite  view  is 
called  Spiritualism,  and  means  that  the  mind, 
although  united  with  the  body,  is  not  essentially 
dejteudent  on  bodily  organs,  but  may  have  an 
existence  apart  from  these.  There  has  Wn  much 
controversy  on  this  question  ;  and  although  in  later 
times  the  immateriality  of  the  mind  has  been  the 
favourite  view,  and  been  treated  by  many  as  a 
supposition  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  man  s  immor- 
tality ;  yet,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  materialistic  view  was  considered  the 
most  in  unison  with  revelation,  and  was  upheld 
against  the  excessive  spiritualising  tendencies  of  the 
Platonic  schools.  Tertulban  contended  that  the 
Scriptures  prove,  in  opposition  to  Plato,  that  the 
soul  has  a  tieginning,  and  is  corporeal.  He  ascribe* 
to  it  a  peculiar  character  or  constitution,  and  even 
boundary,  length,  breadth,  height,  and  figure.  (This 
Last  view  is  incompatible  with  the  definition  of  mind. 
See  Minp.)  To  him,  incorporeity  was  another 
name  for  nonentity  (nihil  est  incorporate,  nut  quod 
non  eat) ;  and  he  extended  the  same  principle  to  the 
Deity,  who,  he  conceived,  mast  have  a  body.  He 
could  not  comprehend  either  the  action  of  outward 
things  on  the  mind,  or  the  j»wer  of  the  mind  to 
originate  movements  in  outward  things,  unless  it 
were  corjKireal. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  present  time 
shews  us  more  and  more  the  intimacy  of  the  alliance 
Itetween  our  mental  functions  and  our  bodily  organi- 
sation. It  would  appear  that  feeling,  will,  and 
thought  are  in  all  cases  accompanied  with  physical 
changes ;  no  valid  exception  to  this  rule  has  ever 
been  established.  Mind,  as  known  to  us,  therefore, 
must  l>e  considered  as  reposing  upon  a  series  of 
material  organs,  although  it  be  totally  unlike,  and 
in  fundamental  contrast  to,  any  of  those  properties 
or  functions  that  we  usually  term  material — exten- 
sion, inertia,  colour,  Ac.  We  never  can  resolve  mind 
into  matter;  that  would  be  a  confounding  of  the 
greatest  contrast  that  exists  in  the  entire  compass 
of  our  knowledge  (see  MlSD) ;  bnt  we  are  driven  to 
admit,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  modern  investiga- 


an  episcopal  ftalacc,  a  cathedral,  and  a  college,  but  tion,  that  the  two  are  inseparably  united  within  the 
its  lower  classes  are  reputed  the  most  uncivilised  sphere  of  the  animal  kingdom.   'Our  consciousness 
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hi  this  life  is  an  embodied  consciousness.  Human 
Cndrrstan ding  and  Belief  are  related,  in  a  variety  of 
vara,  to  the  original  and  successive  states  of  the 
UxlUy  organism  fn>ra  hirth  to  death.  Observation 
and  experiment  prove  the  important  practical  fact, 
that  the  conscious  life  on  earth  of  every  individual 
is  dependent  on  his  organism  and  its  history  '  (I'ro- 
feasor  Fraaer.  Rational  Philosophy  in  H istory  and  in 
Sf^m,  p.  122). 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMEXTS  include 
all  those  instruments  employed  in  the  determination 
of  the  length  of  lines  or  the  Bize  of  angles.  Pairs  of 
con  a.- •»••"..  f'irveying-chains,  Stc,  are  examples  of  the 
former  class  ;  while  the  compass,  sextant,  theodolite, 
and  the  numerous  list  of  astronomical  instruments 
generally  denominated  telescope*,  including  the 
equatorial,  transit  instrument,  mural  circle,  ftc.  from 
the  latter  class.  The  more  important  of  these  instru- 
ments will  be  treated  of  under  separate  heads. 

MATHEMATI'CIAXS  (Lat  mathematid),  tho 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  professors  of 
astrology,  from  the  fact  that,  in  all  cases,  those  who 
practised  astrology  also  to  some  extent  cultivated 
mathematical  science.  The  Romans,  unlike  the 
Greeks,  appeared  not  to  comprehend  the  attractions 
possessed  by  mathematical  studies,  and  being  con- 
sequently unable  to  distinguish  ltetwecn  the  student 
of  pure  science  and  the  fanatic  enthusiast  who 
attempted  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  future  event* 
oq  this  earth  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  joined 
them  together  in  a  common  condemnation,  under 
of 


matics.  For  a  notice  of  the  separate  sciences,  see 
Astronomy,  Optics,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics,  Heat,  Acoustics,  Electricity, 
Ma«netism,  Ac. 

MATHER,  Increase,  an  American  colonial  divine, 
•on  of  Richard  Mather,  an  English  nonconformist 
minister,  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1635, 
was  born  at  Dorchester.  Massachusetts,  January 
21,  1639.     He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
Massachusetts,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
settled  for  62  years  as  pastor  of  the  Xorth  Church, 
Boston.    In  1684,  he  was  also  chosen  president  of 
j  Harvard  College,  for  which  he  obtained  the  right 
I  to  confer  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.    An  indus- 
trious Btndent,  he  s|»ent  16  hours  a  day  in  his  study, 
1  and  published  92  separate  works,  most  of  which  are 
One  of 


the  name  of  '  mathematicL' 

MATHEMATICS  (Or.  mathema,  learning),  the 
science  which  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  pro- 
perties of  magnitude  and  number.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  pure  and  mixed  ;  the  first  including  all 
deductions  from  the  abstract,  self-evident  relations 
of  magnitude  and  number;  the  second,  the  results 
arrived  at  by  applying  the  principles  so  established 
to  certain  relations  found  by  observation  to  exist 
among  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Tho  branches  of 
pure  mathematics  which  were  first  developed  were, 
naturally,  A  rithmetic,  or  the  science  of  numljcr,  and 
y,  or  the  science  of  quantity  (in  extension). 

of  these  was  the  only  branch  of  mathe- 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  their  cumbrous 
notation  opposing  a  barrier  to  any  effective  pro- 
gress in  the  former  science.  Algebra  (q.  v.),  or 
the  science  of  numbers  in  its  most  general  form, 
is  of  much  later  growth,  and  was  at  first  merely 
a  kind  of  universal  arithmetic,  general  symbols 
taking  the  place  of  numbers;  but  its  extraordi- 
nary development  within  the  last  two  centuries 
has  established  for  it  a  right  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  science,  the  science  of  operation*.  Combina- 
tions of  these  three  have  given  rise  to  Trigonometry 
(q.  v.)  and  Analytical  Geometry.  The  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  (q.  v.)  makes  use  of  the  opera- 
tion* or  pr.»ce&*cs  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  analysis 
indifferently  ;  the  calculus  of  jinite  difference*  is 
in  part  included  under  algebra,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extension  of  that  science ;  and  the 
ealruloA  of  variations  is  based  upon  the  differential 
calculus.  The  term  'mixed  mathematics'  is  calcu- 
late-1  to  lead  to  error ;  '  applied  mathematics '  is  a 
nmre  appropriate  name.  This  portion  of  mathe- 
matics includes  all  those  sciences  in  which  a  few 
simple  axioms  are  mathematically  shewn  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  deduction  of  the  most  important 
natural  phenomena.  This  definition  includes  those 
sciences  which  treat  of  pressure,  motion,  light,  heat, 
sound,  electricity  and  magnetism— usually  called 
Phytic*— and  excludes  chemistry,  geology,  political 
ay,  and  the  other  branches  of  science,  which, 
receive  more  or  less  aid  from  mathe- 


of  these,  entitled  Remark- 
able Prorulences,  was  republished  in  the  Library  of 
Old  Authors  (London,  l&W).  His  influence  was  so 
great  in  the  colony,  that  he  was  sent  to  England 
in  1688  to  secure  a  new  charter,  and  had  the 
appointment  of  all  the  officers  under  it  M  died  at 
Boston,  August  23.  1723. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  an  American  colonial  divine, 
son  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Boston,  February  12, 
1663.  He  entered  Harvard  College  when  12  years 
old,  and  his  precocity  and  piety  excited  great  expec- 
tations. He  entered  upon  a  course  of  fasting  and 
vigils,  cured  a  habit  of  stammering  by  speaking 
with  '  dilated  deUberation,'  studied  theology,  became 
the  colleague  of  his  father  in  the  ministry,  and 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
clergy.  The  phenomenon  termed  '  Salem  Witchcraft* 
having  appeared  in  the  colony,  he  investigated  it, 
and  wrote,  in  1685,  his  Memorable  Providence*  relat- 
ing to  Witchcraft  and  Possessions.  He  found  that 
devils  or  possessed  j>ersons  were  familiar  with  dead 
and  foreign  languages,  kc,  and  eagerly  advocated 
the  adoption  of  desj>erate  remedies  for  the  diabolical 


disease.  It  is  well  known  that  M.  was  responsible 
for  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood  ;  and  he 
himself  admitted  that  'he  had  gone  too  far.'  In 
1692,  he  published  Wonders  of  the.  Inrisilik  World, 
to  which  a  reply  appeared  at  London  in  1700  by 
Robert  Calet— the  effect  of  which  was  to  dissipate 
the  sombre  and  superstitious  influence  of  the  Xew 
England  divine.  With  a  remarkable  industry,  he 
wrote  382  works.  His  Essays  to  do  Good  have 
been  highly  commended  by  Franklin  ;  and  when  we 
think  of  his  misdeeds,  which  were  serious,  it  ought 
also  to  be  rememl>ered  that  he  helped  to  introduce 
into  the  States  inoculation  for  the  smallpox.  He 
died  February  13,  1728.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
son,  Samuel  Mather  (1729). 

MATHEW,  Rev.  Theobald,  commonly  known 
as  FATHER  MATHEW,  was  descended  from  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  Llandaff  family,  and  was 
bora  at  Thomastown  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  October 
10,  1790.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  while  M. 
was  stUl  very  young,  the  kindness  of  the  Llandaff 
family  enabled  the  boy  to  enter  the  Catholic  college 
of  Kilkenny,  whence  he  was  transferred,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  to  the 
college  of  Maynooth,  in  1807.  He  left  that  college, 
however,  in  tho  next  year.  Ho  relinquished  the 
secular  priesthood  for  that  of  the  religious  order 
of  the  Capuchins,  in  which  he  took  priest's  orders 
in  1814,  and  was  sent  to  the  church  of  his  order 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  His  singularly  charitable  and 
benevolent  disposition,  his  gentleness  and  affability, 
his  simple  and  effective  eloquence,  and  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  with  which  ho  discharged  all  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  won  for  him  the  universal  love  and 
respect  alike  of  rich  and  of  poor.  To  him  was  due 
the  introduction  of  the  religious  brotherhood  of 
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St  Vincent  of  Paul.  He  founded  schools  for  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  contributed,  in  &  very  marked 
degree,  to  the  correction  of  many  abuses  and 
indecencies  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
by  establishing  a  new  cemetery  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  although,  of  course,  of  a  far 
less  pretentious  character.  But  the  great  work  of 
Father  M.'s  life  is  the  marvellous  reformation  which 
he  effected  in  the  habits  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  which  lias  won  for  him  the  title  of  Apostle 
of  Temperance.  In  1838,  he  established  an  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  at  first 
confined  to  the  city  of  Cork,  but  afterwards  num- 
bering 150,000  members  in  the  city  alone,  and 
extending  to  the  county  and  the  adjacent  districts 
of  Limerick  and  Kerry.  The  marvellous  success 
which  attended  this  hrst  local  effort,  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  Father  M.  himself  should  repair  to 
the  several  great  centres  of  population,  especially  in 
the  South.  Thence  he  gradually  extended  the  field 
of  his  lnlraurs  to  Dublin,  to  the  North,  and  even  to 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  Olasgow,  and  the 
other  chief  seats  of  the  Irish  population,  even  in 
the  New  World  itself.  His  success  had  something 
almost  of  the  marvellous  in  its  character.  The 
form  of  engagement  partook  of  the  religions,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  a  medal,  to 
which  the  utmost  reverence  was  attached  by  the 
recipient ;  and  an  opinion  prevailed  among  the  poor, 
that  the  mission  of  the  *  Ajwstle  of  Temperance ' 
was  marked  by  many  miraculous  manifestations  of 
the  assistance  of  Heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  number  of  his  association  ; 
but  it  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  without  distinction  of  rank,  creed, 
or  sex ;  and  so  complete  was  the  revolution  in  the 
habits  of  the  Irish  people,  that  very  many  distil- 
leries and  breweries  ceased  from  working.  Among 
the  sufferers  from  this  great  moral  revolution,  the 
members  of  Father  Ms  own  family,  who  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  distilling  trade,  were  some  of 
the  earliest  and  most  severely  visited  ;  and  it  is 
painful  to  have  to  add,  that  the  latter  years  of  this 
great  benefactor  of  his  country  were  imbittered  by 
pecuniary  eml>arras8ments  arising  out  of  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  entered  in  the  course  of  his 
philanthropic  labours.  Although  very  large  sums  of 
money  passed  through  his  hands,  in  payment  for 
the  medals  which  were  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  yet  the  exceeding  munificence  of 
his  charities,  and  the  enormous  expenses  connected 
with  his  various  missions,  and  perhatis  his  own 
improvident  and  unworldly  habits,  involved  him  in 
painful  difficulties.  A  pension  of  £300  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  crown,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
eminent  public  services,  and  a  private  subscription 
was  also  entered  into  for  the  pur|iosc  of  releasing 
him  from  embarrassment.  He  died  in  1856 ;  but 
the  fruit  of  his  labours  is  still  visible  in  Ireland. 
Very  many,  it  is  true,  of  those  who  were  enrolled 
in  his  association  ceased  after  some  years  to  observe 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  ;  but  very  many  also 
continued  faithful ;  and  while  but  few  of  those  who 
abandoned  the  society  relapsed  into  the  extreme  of 
drunkenness,  the  general  tone  of  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland,  as  regards  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  undergone  a  complete 
revolution,  which  endures  to  the  present  day. 

MATHEWS,  Charles,  an  English  comedian, 
was  born  on  the  28th  June  1776,  and  was  educated 
in  London.  His  father  was  a  bookseller,  and 
intended  his  son  to  follow  the  same  profession ; 
but  his  early  inclination  for  the  stage  overcame 
parental  counsel,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance 
ns  an  amateur— curiously  enough,  in  the  part  of 
Richard  III.— at  the  Richmond  Theatre  in  1793, 


and  as  a  professional  comedian  in  the  Theatre  Rov.il, 
Dublin,  the  following  year.  He  first  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Haymarket,  and  subsequently  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Drury  Lane.  In  18 IS, 
he  gave  his  4  At  Home '  in  London,  and  achieved  an 
immense  success.  He  visited  America  twice.  In 
the  autumn  of  1828,  he  became  joint- proprietor  of 
the  Adclphi  Theatre.  He  died  at  Plymouth  on  the 
•2Sth  June  1835,  and  was  buried  in  that  town. 

M.  was  a  wonderful  master  of  personification  and 
mimicry  ;  and  while  imitating  every  one,  he  never 
lost  a  friend,  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most 
sensitive.  His  taste  was  as  instiuctive  as  his  wit. 
His  wonderful  variety  of  facial  expression,  and  his 
gentlemanly  sarcasm,  are  still  fondly  remembered 
by  old  playgoers.  His  son  Charles,  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  has  also  achieved 
a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  same  department  of 
histrionic  art. 

MATHIAS  CORVINUS,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Hunyady  (q.  v.). 
and  was  born  in  1443.     Having  been  released 
from  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Frederick  II L 
of  Germany  by  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  he 
returned  to  Hungary,  and  was  elected  king  in  14.V8. 
His  accession  was  haded  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm over  the  whole  country.    But  the  Hungarian 
crown  at  this  time  was  no  chaplet  of  roses  ;  two 
sovereigns,  alike  formidable,  the  one,  Mohammed  IT., 
from  his  military  talents  and  immense  resources,  the 
other,  Frederic  III.,  from  his  intriguing  policy,  were 
busily  conspiring  ag.anst  the  boy-king.    To  meet 
these  dangers,  M.  rapidly  carried  out  his  measures 
of  defence,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
j  formation  of  a  regular  force  of  cavalry,  to  form 
i  which,  one  man  was  enrolled  out  of  every  twenty 
families.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  term  '  Hussar,* 
which  means  in  Hungarian  '  the  price  or  due  of 
]  twenty.'    M.  fell  on  the  Turks,  who  had  ravaged 
t  the  country  as  far  as  Temesvar,  inflicted  upon  them 
j  a  bloody  defeat,  pursued  them  as  far  as  Bosnia,  took 
I  the  stronghold  Jaicza,  where  he  liberated  10,<M)0 
Christian  prisoners,  and  thence  returned  to  Weisen- 
berg,  where  he  was  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown 
of  St  Stephen  in  1464.    He  next  suppressed  the 
disorders  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  but  feeling 
that  his  plans  were  counteracted  by  the  intrigues 
of  Frederick  HI.  to  gain  possession  of  Hungary, 
M.  besought  the  assistance,  of  Pope  Pins  II.,  but 
to  no  purpose.    After  a  second  successful  c*m|iai<rn 
against  the  Turks,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  letters,  and  adorned  his 
capital  with  the  works  of  renowned  sculptors,  in 
addition  to  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.    He  sent  a 
large  staff  of  literary  men  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  copies  of  valuable  manuscript*,*  and 
adorned  his  court  by  the  presence  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  Italy  and  Germany.    He  was  himself 
an  author  of  no  mean  ability,  and  he  posses*. -<  I 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  affairs  of  government  were  not  neglected. 
The  finances  were  brought  into  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, industry  and  commerce  were  promoted  by  wise 
legislation,  and  justice  was  strictly  administered 
to  peasant  and  noble  alike    But  the  promptings  of 
his  ambition,  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
Catholic  party,  cast  an  indelible  blot  on  M.'s  other- 
wise simtless  escutcheon  ;  he  wantonly  attacked 
Podiebrad,  his  father-in-law,  the  Hussite  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  of  seven  years' 
duration  between  these  kings,  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age,  the  Hungarian  j»ower  prevailed,  and 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  were  wrested  from 
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Bohemia.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
war,  M.  went  to  meet  his  old  enemies,  the  Turks, 
and  inflicted  upon  them,  at  Kenyermezo  (1479),  such 
a  defeat  as  kept  them  quiet  for  the  next  46  years. 
After  defeating  an  invading  army  of  Poles,  he  bad 
at  length  a  fair  opportunity  for  settling  his  differ- 
ences with  Frederick,  and  taking  revenge  on  the 
insidious  plotter  who  had  imbittered  his  whole  life. 
The  Austrian  fortresses  fell  before  him  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. After  an  obstinate  defence,  Vienna  shared 
the  same  fate  (1485),  and  the  emperor  was  reduced 
to  beg  his  bread  from  village  to  village.  M.  now 
took  up  his  residence  in  Vienna,  but  while  on  the 
pinnacle  of  glory,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1490.  To  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  bis  father,  M.  added  a 
taste  for  letters,  and  the  highest  abilities  as  an 
administrator  and  politician ;  even  his  secret  enemy, 
Caxtclli,  testifies  'that  for  subtlety  and  daring  he 
had  no  equal  among  the  princes  of  the  age.' 

MATHILDA,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  well  known 
in  history  through  her  close  political  connection  with 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  a  daughter  of  Boniface, 
Count  of  Tuscany,  and  was  born  in  104C.  She  is 
said  to  have  married  Godfrey  (sumamed  II  (J'jbt>o, 
or  the  '  Hunchback '),  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  10G9,  by 
procuration;  but  if  so,  her  husband  did  not  make 
his  appearance  in  Italy  until  four  years  after  the 
wedding-ceremony,  and  the  two,  if  they  were  ever 
united,  soon  afterwards  separated.  Godfrey  went 
back  to  bus  duchy,  and  became  a  supporter  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  while  M.  made  herself  conspi- 
cuous by  the  zeal  with  which  sho  espoused  the 
:  of  Gregory  VIL  She  became  his  inseparable 
ever  ready  to  assist  him  in  all  he 
undertook,  and  to  share  every  danger  from  which 
she  could  not  protect  him.  In  1077  or  1079,  she 
made  a  gift  of  all  her  goods  and  possessions  to  the 
church.  In  1081,  she  alone  stood  by  the  pope,  when 
Henry  poured  his  troops  into  Italy,  burning  to 
avenge  his  humiliation  at  Canossa  ;  she  supported 
him  with  money  when  he  was  besieged  in  Rome ; 
and  after  his  death  at  Salerno,  boldly  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  emperor.  She  died  at  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  Polirone  in  1115.  M.'s  death 
save  rise  to  new  feuds  between  the  emperor  and 
Pope  Paschal  IIL,  on  account  of  her  gift  to  the 
church,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  former  wrest- 
ing from  the  latter  a  portion  of  M.'s  possessions,  but 
even  what  remained  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  subsequent '  Patrimony  of  Peter.' 
MATHURA.  See  Mcttba. 
MATICO  {Artantht  elongate),  a  shrub  of  the 
natural  order  Piperaoea,  a  native  of  Peru,  remark- 
able for  the  styptic  property  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  used  for  stanching  wounds,  and  are  also  useful 
as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  mucous  discharges  of 
various  kinds. 
MATINS.  See  Canonical  Hours. 
MATRICA  RIA.  See  Chamomile. 
MATTER.  From  a  physical  point  of  view, 
matter  is  anything  that  can  affect  the  senses,  or  that 
can  exert,  or  be  acted  on  by,  force.  The  existence 
of  matter,  in  the  sense  of  ntbstance,  has  been  doubted 
by  many  philosophers,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
of  experimenters.  Indeed,  as  we  can  know  matter 
only  by  the  forces  it  exerts,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
supposition  of  mere  geometric  points,  capable  of 
exerting  force  (technically  called  Centre*  of  Force), 
will  as  satisfactorily  account  for  all  observed  pheno- 
mena as  any  other  idea  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
matter.  Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
question  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  experi- 
ment, and  belonging  to  the  domain  with  which 
i  to  deaL   See  Perception. 


Although  experiment  cannot  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  it  may  lead  tc 
important  discoveries  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  of  different  bodies,  and  their  similarity 
or  dissimilarity.  Some  of  the  questions  to  which 
we  may  expect  an  answer,  though  not  a  speedy  one, 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  article  Force, 
Conservation  of  ;  but  in  order  to  render  intelligible 
the  short  account  which  we  intend  to  give  of  some 
very  interesting  ideas  recently  propounded  by 
Graham  (q.  v.),  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  some 
of  them. 

The  old  idea  of  the  transmutation  of  metals  (see 
Alchemy)  implicitly  contains  the  assumption  that 
all  kiuds  of  matter  are  ultimately  one.  Far  from 
being  a  startling  assumption,  this  is  the  simplest 
and  most  easily  conceived  uotiou  we  can  entertain 
on  the  subject;  and  it  offers  a  remarkably  simple 
explanation  of  tliat  extraordinary  property  of  matter 
which  Newton  proved  by  careful  experiments,  that 
the  weight  of  a  body  depends  only  on  the  quantity, 
not  on  the  quality  of  the  matter  that  composes 
it  One  idea,  then,  of  matter  is,  that  the  atoms 
(or  smallest  parts,  whatever  these  may  be)  of  all 
bodies  are  identical,  but  that  the  molecules  (each 
of  which  is  a  single  atom,  or  a  definitely  arranged 
group  of  atoms)  differ  from  one  l>ody  to  another. 
Thus  (to  take  an  instance  merely  for  explanation, 
not  as  at  all  likely  to  be  correct),  if  hydrogen  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  the  simple  atoms  of  matter  ; 
!  oxygen,  each  molecule  of  which  is  eight  times  as 
heavy  as  one  of  hydrogen,  may  have  each  molecule 
formed  of  eight  elementary  atoms,  arranged  in  a 
group  such  as  the  corners  of  a  die  ;  carlnin,  six 
tunes  as  heavy  jier  molecule,  might  be  composed  of 
six  simple  atoms  grouped  as  at  the  corners  of  an 
octohedron ;  and  so  on.  It  is  obvious  that  here  each 
atom  must  lw  supposed  capable  of  exerting  force  on 
every  other.  This  leads  us  naturally  to  speculations 
as  to  the  medium  through  which  this  force,  if  it  be 
exerted  at  a  distance,  is  proj»agated  (see  Force, 
Conservation  or)  ;  and  then  we  have  introduced 
matter  of  a  more  refined  character  than  our  supposed 
elementary  atoms.  This  difficulty  ha<*  suggested 
to  various  philosophers  the  idea,  that  there  is  no 
actio  in  ditto m,  that  all  pressure,  for  instance,  in 
a  gas  is  due  to  incessant  impacts  of  its  particles 
H|ion  each  other  and  upon  the  containing  vessel. 
But  from  various  experimental  results,  we  know  that 
this  species  of  motion  is  cajtable  of  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  body  to  another,  of  being  increased 
or  diminished  by  change  of  temperature,  and  is, 
in  fact.  Heat  itself,  one  form  of  kinetic  energy. 
This,  if  there  be  no  ultimate  difference  between 
kinds  of  matter,  could  never  be  the  cause  of  their 
apparent  difference.  Hence,  in  Graham's  view, 
tnough  all  ultimate  atoms  are  identical  in  substance, 
they  have  special  motions  of  their  own,  by  which 
one  is  distinguished  from  another,  these  motions  not 
being  capable  of  transfer  from  one  atom  or  group  of 
atoms  to  another.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  energy 
in  such  a  form  as  not  to  be  transferable,  so  that  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Graham's  own  papers  for  the 
further  development  of  his  theory— remarking,  in 
conclusion,  that  no  theory  of  the  nature  of  matter 
can  be  considered  as  at  all  complete  till  it  account 
for  the  mutual  action  of  separate  atoms ;  for  this 
the  existence  of  a  continuous  material  medium  in 
space  would  soem  to  be  necessary ;  and  this,  in 
its  turn,  would,  if  accepted,  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  idea  of  atoms.  In  connection  with  this, 
we  may  mention  that  W.  Thomson  has  recently 
shewn  that  mere  heterogeneity  (which  we  know 
exists  in  matter),  together  with  gravitation,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  apparently  discordant 
laws  of  molecular  action  ;  matter  being  supposed,  in 
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this  theory,  to  he  continuous  hut  of  varying  density 
from  point  to  point. 

MATTHEW,  Saint,  an  apostle  and  evangelist, 
■as  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
It  is  assumed  by  divines  generally,  that  be  is  the 
same  person  that  Mark  and  Luke  refer  to  under 
the  name  of  '  Levi ; '  but  several  weighty  names  are 
against  this  view,  as,  for  example.  Origen,  Orotius, 
Michaelis,  and  Ewald.  After  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  M. .  is  found  at  Jerusalem ;  he  then  dis- 
appears from  Scripture.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  career.— M.'s  Gospel  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  point  of  time.  Iremeus  places 
its  composition  in  the  year  61  a.  d.  ;  some  of  the 
later  Fathers,  as  early  as  41  A.  D.  The  obvious 
design  of  the  work  is  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus ;  hence  the  frcqueucy  of  the  expression  used 
in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  Saviour,  *  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet' 
Much  controversy  has  been  carried  on  regarding 
the  language  in  which  St  M.  wrote  his  gospel.  The 
opinion  of  the  ancient  church  generally  (founded  on 
a  passage  in  Papios,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  the 
2d  century)  was,  that  wrote  it  in  Hebrew, 
or  rather  in  that  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac  spoken  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  time,  and 
known  as  Aramaic  Erasmus  doubted  this,  and 
held  that  M.  only  wrote  the  one  we  now  possess. 
His  view  was  supjiorted  by  Calvin,  Bex*,  and  others 
of  the  reformers ;  and  more  recently,  in  some  form 
or  other,  by  the  great  majority  of  scholars,  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Still  more  recently,  the 
opinion  of  Bengel,  that  M.  wrote  first  a  Hebrew 
gospel,  and  then  translated  it  into  Greek,  has  been 
advocated  by  several  able  writers.  The  passage  in 
Papias  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  and  some  of  the 
greatest  grammarians  and  hiblicists,  such  as  Lach- 
mann,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Reuss,  and  Credner,  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  M.  only  drew  up  a  series 
of  notices  of  Christ's  life  and  sermons,  which  were 
afterwards  arranged  in  some  sort  of  order  by 
another  writer.  Even  yet,  however,  the  order  is 
but  dimly  )ierceptible,  and  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  chronological  sequence.    On  this  view,  the 

{tresent  gos{>el  is  M.'s  in  substance  only,  and  uot  in 
orm.  The  style  is  comparatively  tame,  and  even 
the  conception  of  Christ  which  is  predominant  is 
earthly  rather  than  divine.  Hence,  the  Fathers 
called  it  the  Somatic  or  '  bodily '  gospel,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  more  spiritual  gospels  of  Luke  and 
John. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  an  early 
English  chronicler,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  but  of  whom  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  except  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Westminster.  His  history  or  chronicle 
is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  entitled  Floret  HiMori- 
arum,  per  Mntthfrnm  Wetmo natter ientem  collecti, 
pnm  puf  de  Rebut  Brittannieit,  ah  Exordio  Munrfi, 
tuque  ad  annum  1307  (Flowers  of  History  gathered 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  chiefly  concerning  the 
affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
down  to  the  year  1307).  That  part  which  treats  ; 
of  English  history  from  the  Conquest  to  the  close  j 
of  Edward  l.'s  reign  is  considered  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  manifest  diligence,  accuracy,  and 
honesty  of  the  writer.  The  work  was  first  printed 
at  London  in  1567,  and  again  (with  additions)  at 
Frankfurt  in  1601.  Bohn  has  published  a  translation 
into  English  (2  vols.  1853). 

MATTO  or  MATO  GRO'SSO  [dense.  forest),  a 
province  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  Bolivia.  Area, 
406\500  square  miles  ;    population  estimated  at 
100,000,  mostly  Indians.    Chief  rivers,  the  Madeira,  1 
Juruema,   and  Paraguay,   with  their  numerous  j 


affluent*.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  there  is  almost  no 
cultivation.  Dense  forests  cover  immense  tracts 
of  the  country.  Gold  and  diamonds  abound,  and 
indeed  the  mineral  riches  of  the  province  have 
hitherto  formed  the  chief  barrier  to  its  (n-ogress. 
Diamonds  and  gold,  with  a  quantity  of  ipecacuanha, 
are  the  whole  exports.  Manufactured 


imported. 
MAUI. 


goods 


See  Sandwich  Islands. 

MAULMAI'N,  or  MOULMEIN,  a  flourishing 
seaport  of  the  Tenasscrim  provinces,  on  the  south- 
east shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  month  of 
the  Salwyn,  lat  16*  30'  N.,  long.  97*  43*  E.  Pop. 
about  20.000,  among  whom  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Europeans.  There  are  here  seven  Chris- 
tian churches,  eight  English  and  native  schools, 
and  three  printing-presses.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
and  Penang.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  forest*, 
which  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  teak,  and 
ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
M.  exports  grain,  timber,  irory,  wax,  stick  lac, 
oils,  gums,  Ac. ;  cotton  and  silk  goods,  wine,  beer, 
tobacco,  sugar,  arms,  Ac.,  are  imported.  In  the 
year  1860-  1861,  the  principal  imports  of  ML. 
amounted  in  value  to  5,302,341  rupees.  In  1828, 
when  this  region  was  ceded  to  the  British,  the  site 
of  M.  was  a  wild  jungle,  overrun  by  tigers.  The 
temperature  is  comparatively  temperate,  even  in 
the  hot  season,  seldom  rising  higher  than  90*  in  the 
shade. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY,  the  Thursday  of 
Holy  Week  (q.  v.).  The  name  is  derived  from 
datum,  the  first  word  of  the  service  chanted  at  the 
washing  the  feet  of  pilgrims  on  that  day,  which  is 
taken  from  John  xiiL  34.  The  washing  of  the  pil- 
grims' feet  is  of  very  ancient  usage,  lieing  referred  to 
by  St  Augustine  ;  and,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  distribution  of  'doles,' 
which  were  handed  to  the  pilgrims  in  small  baskets, 
thence  called  *  maund*.'  In  the  royal  usage  of  the 
maund  in  England,  the  number  of  doles  distributed 
was  reckoned  by  the  years  of  tho  monarch.  They 
are  usually  given  by  the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  but 
James  IL  jierformed  the  ceremony  in  iicrson.  The 
distribution  of  doles  was  retained  till  the  year  1838, 
since  which  jieriod  the  '  Maundy '  men  and  women 
receive  a  money-paynient  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Almonry  Office,  instead  of  the  dole.  In  most  medi- 
eval countries,  the  maund  was  held  in  all  the  great 
houses  ;  and  in  England,  in  the  Household  Book  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  which  begins  in  1512, 
there  are  entries  of  '  al  maner  of  things  yerly  yevin 
by  my  lorde  of  his  Maundy  and  my  laidis  and  his 
lordshippis  childeren.' 


MAUPERTUIS,  Pierre  Lock  Moreac  nr.,  a 
Freuch  mathematician,  was  born  at  St  Malo  in 
1698.  He  early  displayed  a  love  of  mathematics, 
and  after  serving  in  the  army  for  five  years,  with- 
drew from  it  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies.  His 
able  advocacy  of  Newton's  physical  theory,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Descartes,  gained  him  general 
favour  in  Britain,  and  ho  was  admitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1727.    In  1730,  he  was 

i>laoed  at  the  head  of  the  Academicians  whom 
xiuis  XV.  sent  to  Lapland,  to  obtain  the  exact 
riie.'kiurement  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  whilst  the 
same  thing  was  also  being  done  in  Peru  by  Conda- 
mine.  This  o|teration  he  described  in  his  work,  De 
la  Figure  de  la  Terre,  df termini  par  let  Ohtrrvaiions 
de  MM.  Clairaut,  Gamut,  Ac  (Par.  1738).  In  1740, 
be  went  to  Berlin,  on  the  invitatiou  of  Frederick  II., 
to  be  President  of  the  Academy  there  ;  but  having 
accompanied  the  Prussian  army  to  the  field,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Moll  wits  by  the  Austrian  hussars, 
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and  sent  to  Vienna  in  1741.    He  return**!  to  Berlin 
shortly  afterwartU, and  resumed  hia  former  office;  but 
hi*  morbid  amour-propre  and  tyrannical  disposition 
excited  general  dislike.    Among  others,  M.  attacked 
Voltaire ;  but  the  latter  applied  the  lash  of  satire  so 
rigorously,  that  M.  was  perforce  compelled  to  return 
to  France  in  1756.    In  1758,  he  went  to  Basel,  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
the  Bemouillis,  but  died  soon  after,  27th  July  1759. 
M.  was  a  mathematician  of  ordinary  ability,  but  a , 
very  inferior  philosopher,  and  owed  his  celebrity  . 
more  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  manners  and  dispo 
\  than  to  liia  merit 


MAURICE,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Nassau,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  distinguished 
generals  of  his  age,  was  the  ho  n  of  William  I., 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  born  at  Dillenburg,  14th 
November  1567.    After  his  father's  assassination  in 
1534,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and 
afterwards  Utrecht,  elected  him  their  stadtholder. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  under  the  admir- 
able leadership  of  M.,  the  Dutch  rapidly  wrested 
cities  and  fortresses  from  their  enemies.    In  1591, 
Zut|>hen,  Deventer,  Nimegnen,  and  other  places  fell 
into  their  hands ;  in  1593,  Gcrtruydenlierg ;  aud  ! 
in  1594.  ftrbningen.     In  1597,  with  the  help  of  | 
some  English  auxiliaries,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards 
at  Turnhout  in  Brabant,  and  in  1600  won  a  splendid 
victory  at  Nienport.     Finally,  in  1609,  .Spain  was  t 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  United  Provinces  as ! 
a  free  reimblic.    The  ambition  of  M.,  however,  was  [ 
excited  t»  the  desire  of  sovereignty  ;  but  in  this, 
notwithstanding  the  love  and  respect  with  which  he  | 
was  regarded  by  the  people,  he  finally  failed.  See 
Barveveldt.    He  died  at  the  Hague,  23d  April 


MAURICE,  Rev.  Frederick  Dkwtsow,  M.A., 
a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  of  his  age, 
is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  was  born 
in  1805.  Hia  reputation  at  the  university  for 
scholarship  stood  high,  but  being  at  this  tune  a 
dissenter,  and  otherwise  not  in  a  position  to  sign 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  he  left  Cambridge  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  commenced  a  literary  career  in 
London.  To  this  period  belongs  his  novel  entitled 
Eurtac*.  Conyers.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Athrmrum, 
which  had  then  been  recently  started  by  James 
Silk  Buckingham.  After  the  Lajwe  of  two  years,  a 
change  came  over  his  religious  sentiments  and 
opinions ;  his  spirit  was  profoundly  stirred  and 
influenced  by  the  speculations  of  Coleridge,  and  he 
now  resolved  to  become  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  about 
1828.  Since  then,  the  aim  of  his  whole  life  has  been 
the  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  accordance 
with  the  most  pure  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  our 
nature ;  nor  have  his  labours  been  without  result 
At  this  moment,  there  is  probably  no  clergyman 
in  the  United  Kingdom  more  deeply  reverenced 
and  loved  than  he  is  by  a  large  body  of  the 
thoughtfnl  and  cultivated  portion  of  the  religious 
laity.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  gathering  round  ■ 
him,  within  the  church,  a  large  number  of  adherents,  1 
especially  among  the  younger  clergy,  who  const i-  ! 
tute  what  iit  commonly  called  the  •  Broad  Church  ' 
party,  though  its  members  repudiate  any  sectional 
tendency,  and  do  not  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  sectional  schemes,  like  the  '  Evan- 
gelicals and  Tractarians.  M.'s  theological  opinions, 
especially  on  the  question  of  the  atonement  are  not  1 
considered  •  sound '  by  the  '  orthodox '  portion  of  the  1 
2*4 


clergy  ;  and  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Tketh 
logical  Essays,  in  which,  among  other  heresies,  he 
took  the  charitable  view  of  future  punishments, 
lost  him  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  King's 
College,  London.  For  many  years,  M.  was  chaplain 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  in  I860  he  was  appointed 
incumbent  of  the  district  church  of  Vere  Street 
Mary  de-bone.  He  has  always  been  a  warm  and 
enlightened  friend  of  the  working-classes,  and 
founded  the  first  Working-man's  College  iu  London. 
M.  is  ono  of  the  most  voluminous  authors  of  his  age. 
All  his  works  are  written  in  the  most  exquisite  and 
pellucid  English,  and  display  a  beauty  ami  tender- 
ness of  Christian  sentiment  that  are  nearly  faultless, 
but  united  with  a  subtlety  of  thought  that  frequently 
passes  into  mysticism,  and  makes  his  opponents 
pronounce  him  unintelligible.  His  principal  pro- 
ductions are  hiB  Mental  ami  Moral  Philosophy, 
Hfligions  of  the  WorUl,  Prophets  awl  Kings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Patriarchs  ami  Laivgire.rs  of'  Uie  Old 
Testament,  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  The  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  Theological  Essays,  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  the  First  and  Secon-l  Centuries,  and 
Gospel  of  St  John. 

MAURITIUS,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  Roman 
family,  and  was  born  at  Arabissus,  in  Cappadocia, 
alxmt  539  A.  D.,  and  executed  November  27,  602. 
During  the  reigns  of  Justin  IL  ami  Tiberius,  M. 
served  in  the  army,  aud  in  578  was  ap|K>inted 
by  the  latter  emperor  to  the  command  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  office  he  gained  the 
uuiversal  esteem  of  his  soldiers,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and  surpassed  the 
emperor's  hopes  by  humbling  to  the  earth  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  eastern  empire.  In  582,  he 
obtained  the  rare  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Constant 
tinople,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  succeeded 
Tiberius  on  the  throne.  Immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, the  Persians  invaded  the  Byzantine  territories ; 
an  army  was  sent  to  repel  them,  and  the  war 
between  the  empires  soon  became  general ;  a  tierce 
contest  of  eight  years'  duration,  which,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  internal  convulsions  that  distracted  Persia, 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  Byzantines.  The  king  of 
Persia,  Khusru  II.,  driven  from  his  throne,  tied  to 
Hierapolia,  whence  he  sent  to  M.  a  letter  beseeching 
shelter  and  aid.  The  emperor's  generous  nature 
was  not  proof  against  such  an  appeal :  an  army 
was  immediately  assembled,  to  which  the  loyaj 
Persians  flocked  from  all  quarters ;  and  in  591, 
Khusru  was  restored  to  his  throne,  giving  up  to  M., 
in  evidence  of  his  gratitude,  the  fortresses  of  Dara 
and  Martyropolis,  the  bulwarks  of  Mesopotamia, 
Some  time  after  these  events,  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  Avars  ;  and  after  two  years  of  bloody  conflict, 
with  little  gain  to  either  side,  the  Byzantines 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  and  12,000  veterans  were 
taken  prisoners.  M.  refused  to  ransom  them,  and 
they  were  consequently  put  to  death.  M.'s  conduct 
has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  (see  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall),  but  it  excited  a  deep  and  lasting 
resentment  amongst  the  people  and  the  army  ;  and 
in  602,  when  the  emperor  ordered  his  troops  to 
take  up  their  winter-quarters  on  the  north  (or 
Avarian)  side  of  the  Danube,  they  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  elected  Phocas  for  their  chief,  and 
marching  upon  Constantinople,  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  M.,  with  all  his  family  and  many  of  his 
friends,  was  put  to  death.  He  was  a  general  of 
rare  ability,  and  little  inferior  as  a  ruler. 

MAURITA  NIA,  or  M  AURETANI  A,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  most  north-western  part  of  Africa, 
corresponding  in  its  limits  to  the  present  sultanate 
of  Morocco  and  the  western  portion  of  Algiers.  It 
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derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Mauri  or 
AlnuruaH.  See  Moo  us.  It  reached  on  the  south  to 
the  Desert,  and  was  separated  from  Numidia  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Mulucha  or  Molochath,  now  the 
Muluya. 

MAURI'TIA,  a  genus  of  palms,  having  male 
flowers  and  female  or  hermaphrodite  flowers  on 
distinct  trees,  imperfect  snathes,  and  fan-shaped 
leaves.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
America.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Buriti  (q.  v.) 
Palm  (M.  vim/era),  have  lofty  columnar  smooth 
steins ;  others  are  slender,  and  armed  with  strong 
conical  spines.  The  Mikiti  Palm  (M.  JUxuona) 
grows  to  the  height  of  100  feet ;  it  has  very  large 
leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  stem  and  leaf-stalks  are 
used  for  various  purposes.  A  beverage  is  made  from 
the  fruit,  as  from  that  of  the  Buriti  Palm  and  several 
other  species. 

MAURITIUS,  or  ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  an  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  l>elonging  to  Great  Britain, 
lies  in  lat  IIP  68'  to  20°  33  S.,  and  long.  E.  from 
Greenwich  57°  17'  to  57*  46'.  It  contains  about 
708  square  miles;  jKip.  (1861),  including  the  small 
dependencies  of  Seychelles,  Rodrigues,  Ac.,  322,517; 
98,042  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  38,145  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures.  Of  the  whole 
population,  5000  were  British;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  remainder  were  of  the  coloured  races. 
The  surface  is  of  varied  formation,  a  great  portion 
being  volcanic ;  while  its  coast  is  fringed  by  exten- 
sive coral  reefs,  pierced  in  several  places  by  the 
estuaries  of  small  streams.  Its  mountains,  although 
of  no  great  height,  are  marked  by  the  usual  irregu- 
larities observed  in  volcanic  formations.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  Peter  Botte,  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  town  of  Port  Louis,  and  forming  a 
remarkable  cone,  sustaining  on  its  apex  a  gigantic 
piece  of  rock,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 

Eoised  upon  its  summit  with  the  nicest  precision, 
n  the  island  are  the  remains  of  several  small  craters, 
and  the  traces  of  lava  are  numerous.  The  principal 
towns  are  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  and  Grande  Fort, 
or  Mahclmurg,  the  southern  port,  the  latter  difficult 
of  access  for  shipping,  and  much  encumbered  with 
coral  reefs.  Port  Louis  comprises  a  spacious  harlwur, 
and  is  provided  with  an  inner  basin,  denominated 
the  Fanfaron,  wherein  vessels  can  take  refuge  during 
the  hurricanes,  which  occasionally  occur  here  with 
exceeding  violence.  There  is  also  a  slip  upon  which 
large  vessels  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  exami- 
nation and  repair. 

M.  produces  annually  a  large  amount  of  sugar, 
which  it  exports  to  England,  rranoe,  and  Australia. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  however,  in  many  parts  pre- 
vents a  more  universal  development  of  the  culture 
of  this  article  of  commerce.  In  some  districts, 
considerable  tracts  of  cane-growing  land  are  encum- 
bered with  large  boulders ;  in  many  places,  these 
have  been  collected  into  rough  walls,  between 
which  the  canes  are  planted,  while  in  others  their 
size  precludes  their  removal.  The  method  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  is  similar  to  tliat 
adopted  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
sugar  is  ultimately  shipped  in  bags  composed  of  the 
leaf  of  the  Vacoua  palm.  The  climate  of  this  island 
is  remarkably  fine.  There  are  four  seasons,  as  in 
England ;  but  the  temperature  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January  is  very  high. 
Throughout  the  year,  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
76'  to  90  in  the  shade.  In  some  of  the  more 
elevated  districts,  however,  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  the  hills  of  India,  and  the  thermometer 
usually  stands  7°  or  8  lower  than  in  Port  Louis. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  island,  called  La 
8avanne,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  diversified 


with  mountain  and  ravine,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
wood.     The  mountains  themselves  are  bold  and 
fantastic,  and   present  every   possible   form  of 
outline.     Few  communities  present  so  varied  an 
admixture  as  that  of  Mauritius.    The  descendants 
of  the   original  French  inhabitants  represent  a 
considerable  portion   of  the   influential  classes  ; 
government   officials  and  merchants,  or  planters 
of  English  birth   or   extraction,  make  up  the 
remainder.    In  Port  Louis  may  be  seen  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  eastern  nation.    Many  Chinese 
find  their  way  here,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a 
hamlet  that  has  not  its  Chinese  storekeeper.  The 
Creoles,  or  native  coloured  population,  who  derive 
their  colour  from  the  African  and  Malagash  slaves, 
form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Emigration  of  coolies  from  British  India,  for  the 
supply  of  the  sugar- plantations,  is  in  active  pro- 
gress ;  and  the  recent  passing  of  the  measures  for 
the  introduction  of  railways,  which  are  in  course 
of  formation,  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  public 
attention  to  this  colony,  which,  small  as  it  is,  forms  a 
very  important  accessory  to  the  British  possessions. 
The  revenue  for  1861  amounted  to  £553,419.  the 
expenditure  to  £500,854.    In  I860,  1528  vwweK  of 
64)3,082  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  jwrts  of  the 
island.    The  imports  of  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£2,769,209,  the  exports  to  £2,259,040.    The  chief 
imports  were  live-stock  (for  which  M.  is  chiefly- 
dependent  on  Madagascar  and  the  Ca[»e),  rice, 
specie,  manure  (guano),  wine,  grain,  and  machinery. 
The  principal  exports  were  sugar  (value,  £2,109,166), 
copper,  and  rum.    The  island  contained,  in  1860. 
296  sugar-mills,  59  lime-kilns,  25  distilleries,  and 
15  quarries 

M.  was  discovered  in  the  year  1505,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese commander,  Don  Pedro  Mascarcgnhas,  and 
was  subsequently  visited  by  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Neck  in  1598,  who  gave  the  island  ita  present  name 
in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice.  The  Dutch  formed 
a  settlement  here  in  1644,  but  sulisequently  aban- 
doned it  A  new  and  more  successful  attempt  to 
form  a  permanent  establishment  was  made  by  the 
French  in  1721,  already  in  possession  of  the 
adjacent  island  of  Bourl>on,  who  re-named  it 4  l'lle- 
de- France.'  M.  remained  in  French  hands  until 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  an  expedition  under  General 
Abercromby,  and  has  since  remained  a  British 
possession. 

MAUROCORDA'TOS,  also  MAVROCAR- 
DATO,  a  Fanariotc  family,  distinguished  for 
ability  and  political  influence,  and  descended  from 
merchants  of  Chios  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Scar- 
latL — Alexandre  M.  was  professor  of  medicine 
and  philosophy  in  Padua,  and  became  dragoman 
or  interpreter  to  the  Porte  in  1681,  in  which  capa- 
city  ho  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen.  In  1699,  he  displayed  great  diplo- 
matic talents  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Porte  in 
the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Carlovicz.— His  son, 
NiroLAfl,  was  the  first  Greek  who  was  Hosj>odar  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Constantink.  brother 
of  Nicolas,  who  became  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  in 
1735,  alxdished  slavery  in  that  country,  and  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  maize. —  His  grandson,  Alex- 
ander, Prince  M.,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1787, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Greek  contest  for  inde- 
liendence,  prepared  the  declaration  of  independence 
and  the  plan  of  a  provisional  government,  was  etected 
president  of  the  executive  body  ;  and  lieing  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  undertook,  in  1822,  an  expedi- 
tion to  Epirus,  which  ended  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Peta ;  but  he  delivered  the  Peloponnesus 
by  his  bold  and  resolute  defence  of  Missolonghi 
(1823).  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  party 
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of  Coloootmnia  and  Dimitrioc  Ypsilanti,  he  was 
able  afterward*  to  render  important  service*  to  his 
country — as,  for  instance,  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
Navanno  and  Sphacteria  ;  but  liecame  very  much 
involved  in  political  strife.  He  was  a  steadfast 
adrniivr  of  English  policy  and  institutions,  and  a 
fierce  opponent  of  the  pro- Russian  government  of 
Capo  D  Istrias.  After  the  accession  of  Kins;  Otbo, 
he  was  at  different  times  a  cabinet  minister  and 
ambaasiidor  at  different  conrts.  The  leading  feature 
of  his  policy  — viz.,  his  endeavour  to  promote  British 
influence— has  made  him  at  times  very  unpopular 
son  jog  bis  countrymen.  Yet,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  him 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  government  —  a  dignity, 
however,  which  he  soon  resigned  ;  but  he  continued 
to  interest  himself  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  as 
late  as  1*61  held  the  office  of  minister  of  public 
instruction. 


MAURY,  Matthew  Fontaine;  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  astronomer,  and  hydrographer, 
wan  born  in  Virginia,  January  14,  1806.  In  1825, 
he  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  during  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
Vintm***  frigate,  commenced  a  treatise  on  naviga- 
tion, which  is  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  tbe  navy. 
In  1836,  he  was  made  lieutenant ;  but  being  lamed  by 
an  accident,  and  unfitted  for  service  afloat,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  Washing- 
ton. Here  he  carried  out  a  system  of  observations 
which  enabled  him  to  write  his  Physical  Oeooraphy 
of  the  Sea*,  and  to  produce  in  1844  his  works  on 
the  Gulf  Stream,  Ocean  Currents,  and  Great  Circle 
Sailing.  He  projected  the  maritime  conference  at 
Brussels  (1853) ;  and  with  the  co-ojH-ratiou  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  assistance  of  naval 
officers  and  the  learned,  completed  his  sailing  charts, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  In  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  published  Letter*  on  the  Amazon 
and  Atlantic  Slope*  of  South  America.  In  1861, 
Virginia,  his  native  state,  having  seceded  from  the 
onion,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Federal 
navy,  and  accepted  a  corresponding  position  in  that 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  a  sepulchral  monument  of  large 
size,  containing  a  chamber  in  which  urns  or  coffins 
are  deinsited.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from  the  tomb 
erected  at  Halicarnaseus  to  Mausolus,  kinu  of  Caria, 
by  his  disconaolatc  widow,  Artemisia,  353  n.o.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
kind,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  tbe  seven  wonders 
of  tbe  world.  It  was  described  by  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  writers,  as  late  as  the  12th  c,,  and  must 
have  been  overthrown,  probably  by  an  earthquake, 
daring  the  following  two  cen tunes,  for  all  trace 
of  it  bad  disappeared,  except  some  marble  steps, 
when  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
1404,  took  possession  of  the  site  of  Halicarnasaus, 
then  occupied  by  a  small  village  called  Cleesy. 
While  excavating  among  the  ruins  for  building 
mat*  rials,  the  knights  discovered  a  large  chamber 
decorated  with  marble  pilasters,  and  with  richly 
inlaid  panels.  The  sarcophagus  of  the  founder  was 
also  discovered  in  another  great  halt 

Excavations  have  been  recently  made  by  Mr 
Newton,  assisted  by  the  British  government,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  many  of  tbe 
beautrfid  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum.  Amongst 
others,  the  fragments  of  the  statue  of  King  Mausolus 
(now  pieced  together  iu  the  British  Museum),  and  a 
portion  of  the  Quadriga  which  crowned  the  monu- 
ment Many  fragments  of  lions,  dogs,  Ac.,  ami  a 
beautiful  sculpture  of  a  horse,  have  been  found. 
Portions  of  friezes,  of  line  design  and  - 


the  subjects  of  which  invariably  are  Greeks  in 
conflict  with  Amazons,  have  also  been  dug  up. 

The  plan  of  the  basement  has  been  traced,  the 
area  being  126  feet  by  100  feet ;  and  from  the 
fragments  of  columns,  Ionic  capitals,  &c,  which 
'  have  been  found,  the  description  of  Pliny  has  been 
verified.  The  Mausoleum  consisted  of  a  basement 
65  feet  high,  on  which  stood  an  Ionic  colonnade 
234  fe«t  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  rising  in 
8te|is  to  a  similar  height,  and  on  the  apex  of  which 
stood  a  colossal  group,  about  14  feet  in  height,  of 
Mausolus  and  his  wife  in  the  Quadriga ;  these 
statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Scopaa.  The  above  dimensions  are  from  Mr 
Newton's  restoration,  but  they  are  disputed  by  Mr 
Fergussou,  and  others.  All  agree  that  the  total 
height  of  140  feet  given  by  Pliny  in  probably 
accurate. 

MAUVE.   See  DYE-tmrrrs. 

MAW-SEED,  a  name  by  which  Poppy-seed 
(Pajinver  aomniferum)  is  sold  as  food  for  cage* 
birds.  It  is  given  to  them  especially  when  they 
are  moulting. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  German  emperors,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Frederick  III.,  was  bora  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna, 
22d  March  1459.     In  his  19th  year,  he  married 
Maria,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charles  th« 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  soon  involved 
j  in  war  with  Louis  XI.  of  Fiance,  who  attempted 
I  to  seize  some  of  her  possessions.     M.,  although 
!  successful  in  the  field,  was  compelled,  by  the 
'  intrigues  of  Louis  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dia- 
1  affection  stirred  up  there  to  l>etroth  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  to  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Charles  VIII.,  and  to  give  Artois,  Flan- 
j  ders.  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  her  dowry.  In 
;  1486,  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  Insurrec- 
tions in  the  Netherlands,  encouraged  and  supported 
by  France,  occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  again 
involved  him  in  war  with  Louis  XI.    He  afterwards 
re)K'lled  the  Hungarians,  who  had  seized  great  part 
of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  Danube ;  and  tbe 
Turks,  who  in  1492  invaded  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
Steiermark.   He  again  took  up  arms  agaiust  France, 
because  Charles  VIII.  sent  back  his  daughter,  and 
married  Anne  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  acquire  that 
great  province.  A  peace  was,  however,  soon  concluded 
at  Sen  lis  in  1493,  M.  receiving  back  the  provinces 
which  he  had  given  with  his  daughter.     On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1493,  he  became  emperor,  and 
he  subsequently  married  Bianca  Sforza,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  He  applied  himself  with  wisdom 
and  vigour  to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
empire,  took  measures  for  the  preservation  of  |»eaoa 
in  Germany,  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.    But  he  was  soon  again  involved 
in  wars  against  the  Swiss,  the  Venetians,  and  France, 
He  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  French  conquests  in 
Italy,  and  was  at  first  successful ;  but  after  various 
changes  of  fortune,  and  years  of  war,  mingled  with 
many  political  complications,  he  was  compiled  to 
give  up  Milan  to  France,  and  Verona  to  the  Vene- 
tians.    Nor  was  M.  more  successful  agaiust  the 
Swiss,  who  in  1499  completely  separated  themselves 
from  the  German  empire.   The  hereditary  dominions 
of  his  House,  however,  were  increased  dur  ng  his 
reign  by  several  jieaeeful  additions ;  and  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Philip  with  the  Infanta  Juan  a,  and  of  his 
•laughter  Margaret  with  the  Infant  Juan  of  Spain, 
led  to  the  subsequent  union  of  S|iain  with  Austria; 
whilst  the  marriage  of  two  of  his  grandchildren  with 
the  son  and  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  brought  both  these  kingdoms  to  the 
M  died  at  Wcls,  iu  Upper 
sTl 
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Austria,  12tb  January  1819.  He  was  of  a  chival- 
rous character.  He  wrote  various  works  on  war, 
gardening,  hunting,  and  architecture,  and  an  auto- 
biography full  of  marvels.  lie  produced  also  some 
poems. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria, 
son  of  Ludvig  I.,  was  born  28th  November  1811.  He 
married  in  1842  the  Princess  Maria  Hedwig,  cousin 
to  the  present  king  of  Prussia.  UntU  1848  he  took 
no  part  in  political  affairs,  but  devoted  himself  to 
agricultural  and  other  improvements,  and  to  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science.  In  that  year  of 
the  revolutionary  excitement,  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  the  throne,  on  his  father's  aUlication,  and  adopted 
a  policy  accordant  with  the  liberal  tendencies  of 
the  time.  Reactionary  measures  were  afterwards 
to  some  extent  adopted  ;  but  M.'s  rvign  has  been 
chiefly  signalised  by  the  encouragement  of  science. 
He  is  regarded  with  no  favour  by  the  ultramontane 
party,  but  without  respect  to  their  opposition,  he  has 
brought  to  Munich  men  of  liberal  opinions,  eminent 
in  literature  and  science. 

MAXIMUM,  in  Mathematics,  the  greatest  value 
of  a  variable  quantity  or  magnitude,  in  opposition  to 
minimum,  the  least  More  strictly,  a  maximum  is 
such  a  value  as  is  greater  than  those  immediately 
preceding  and  following  it  in  a  series ;  and  a  mini- 
mum is  a  value  which  is  less  than  those  immediately 

f (receding  and  following  it,  so  that  a  function  may 
tave  mauy  maxima  and  minima  unequal  among 
themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  a  curve  alternately 
approachiug  and  receding  from  an  axis.  Traces  of 
the  doctrine  of  maxima  and  minima  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Apollonian  on  Conic  Sections.  The 
thorough  investigation  of  them  requires  the  aid  of 
the  differential  calculus,  and  even  of  the  calculus 
of  variations.  The  brothers  BernouilH,  Newton, 
Maclaurin,  Euler,  and  Lagrange,  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  department  of  mathe- 
matics. The  Hindus  have  displayed  great  ingenuity 
in  solving,  by  ordinary  algebra,  problems  of  maxima 
and  minima,  for  which,  in  Europe,  the  calcidus  was 
considered  to  be  necessary. 

MAY  [Lat  ifaius,  contracted  from  Magiu*,  is 
from  a  root  may,  or  (Sana.)  mah,  to  grow  ;  so  that 
May  is  just  the  season  of  growthl,  the  fifth  month 
of  the  vear  in  our  present  calendar,  consists  of  31 
days  The  common  notion,  that  it  was  named  Maius 
bv  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Mercury,  is  quite  erroneous,  for  the  name  was 
in  use  among  them  long  before  they  knew  any- 
thing either  of  Mercury  or  his  mother !  The 
outbreak  into  new  life  and  lieauty  which  marks 
nature1  at  this  time,  instinctively  excites  feelings  of 
gladness  and  delight ;  hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  event  should  have  at  all  times  been  celebrated. 
The  first  emotion  is  a  desire  to  seize  some  part  of 
that  profusion  of  flower  or  blossom  which  spreads 
around  us,  to  set  it  up  in  decorative  fashion, 
pay  it  a  sort  of  homage,  and  to  let  the  pleasure  it 
excites  find  expression  in  dance  and  song.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  feeling  of  the  time  found  vent 
in  their  Floralia,  or  Floral  Games,  which  began 
on  the  28th  of  April,  and  lasted  a  few  days.  The 
first  of  May— May-i>ay — was  the  chief  festival  both 
in  ancient  and  more  modern  times.  Among  the 
old  Celtic  peoples,  a  festival  called  Brttein  (q.  v.) 
was  also  held  on  this  day,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  conuected  with  flowers.  In  England,  as 
we  learn  from  Chaucer  and  other  writers,  it  wa* 
customary,  during  the  middle  ages,  for  all,  both 
high  and  low — even  the  court  itself — to  go  out  on 
the  first  May  morning  at  an  early  hour  '  to  fetch  the 
flowers  fresh.'  Hawthorn  (q.  v.)  branches  were  also 
gathered ;  these  were  brought  home  almut  sunrise, 


with  accompaniments  of  horn  and  tabor,  and  all 
possible  signs  of  joy  and  merriment    The  j»eople 
then  proceeded  to  decorate  the  doors  and  winiiowsi 
of  their  houses  with  the  spoil*.   By  a  natural  transi- 
tion of  ideas,  they  gave  the  hawthorn  bloom  the 
name  of  the  '  May  ; '  they  called  the  ceremony  *  the 
bringing  home  the  May  ;    they  s|M>ke  of  the  exjiodi- 
tion  to  the  woods  m  '  going  a- Maying.1    The  fairest 
maid  of  the  village  was  crowned  with  dowers  as  the 
'  Queen  of  the  May ; '  placed  in  a  little  l*>wer  or 
arbour,  where  she  sat  in  state,  receiving  the  homage 
and  admiration  of  the  youthful  revellers,  who  danced 
and  sang  around  her.    This  custom  of  having  a  May 
queen  looks  like  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  celebration 
of  the  day  when  the  goddess  Flora  was  specially 
worshipped.  How  thoroughly  recognised  the  custom 
had  become  in  England,  may  l»e  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  the  heads  of 
the  corporation  of  London  went  out  into  the  high 
grounds  of  Kent  to  gather  the  May— the  king  and 
his  queen,  Catliarine  of  Aragon.  coming  from  their 
]>alace  of  Greenwich,  and  meeting  these  reflected 
dignitaries  on  Shooter's  HilL   But  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  these  festive  proceeding*  was 
the  erection  in  every  town  and  village  of  a  fixed 
pole— called  the  Maypole— as  hi^h  as  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  of  100  tons,  on  which,  each  May  morning, 
they  susitcuded  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  round  which 
the  people  danced  in  rings  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
day.    A  severe  blow  was  giveu  t)  these  merry 
customs  by  the  Puritans,  who  caused  Maypoles  to 
l>e  uprooted,  and  a  stop  put  to  all  their  jollities. 
They  were,  however,  revived  after  the  Restoration, 
and  held  their  ground  for  a  long  time ;  but  they 
have  now  almost  disappeared.     In   France  and 
Germany  too,  Mayjxdes  were  common,  and  in  some 
places  are  still  to  lie  seen,  and  festive  sports  arc 
even  yet  observed.  —See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days, 
pp.  569-582. 

MAY-FLY.   See  Efhjwkra. 

MAYA  is,  in  the  Pur&nic  mythology  of  the 
Hindus,  the  personified  will  or  energy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who,  by  her,  created  the  universe  ; 
and  as,  in  this  later  doctrine,  the  world  is  unreal  or 
illusory,  M.  assumes  the  character  of  Illusion  per- 
sonified. In  this  sense,  M.  also  occurs  in  the  Inter 
Vedftuta  philosophy,  aud  in  some  of  the  sectarian 
philosophies  of  India 

MA'YBOLE,  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  Scotland,  10  miles  south  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Ayr  and  Girvan  Rail- 
way. Pop.  4115,  who  are  mostly  employed  as 
weavers.  In  feudal  times  it  was  considered  the 
capital  of  Carrick,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
justice  of  the  Carrick  bailiery.  In  the  vicinity  of 
M.  arc  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Crosa- 
ragucl,  the  head  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  was  Quentin  Kennedy,  who  held  a 
public  disputation  with  John  Knox  in  the  town  of 
Maylxric  The  house  where  the  disputation  took 
place  is  still  shewn. 

MAYENCE.    See  Mentz. 

MAYENNE  (Lat  Meduana),  a  river  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  dejiartment 
of  Orne,  and  after  beiug  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
Varenne,  Calmont,  Ernee,  and  Oudon,  and  on  the 
left  by  the  Jouanne  and  Ouette,  debouches  at 
Pont  dc  C6  into  the  Loire,  under  the  name  of  the 
Maine,  having  become  navigable  50  miles  south  of 
May  en  no, — This  river  gives  its  name  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Mavrnne,  which  has  been  formed  from 
the  western  part  of  the  old  province  of  Maine  and 
the  north  of  Anjou.  For  its  area  and  population, 
see  France.     Mayenne,  which  is  included  almost 
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entirely  within  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  has  a  mild 
climate,  but  only  a  partially  productive  soil,  being 
occupied  in  many  districts  by  extensive  sandy 
heaths.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  rearing  of 
bees ;  while  the  iron  mines  and  marble  quarries 
of  the  district  yield  employment  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  linen,  hemp,  and  paper  manufactures 
ate  of  some  importance.  Mayenne  is  divided  into 
the  three  arrondiasements  of  Laval,  Chateau-Gontier, 


MAYEXNE,  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
the  *.ime  name,  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  which  rises,  on  a  steep  and  rocky 
height,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  dukes  of  Mavunne. 
Lat  48  14'  N.,  long.  0°  35'  W.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated,  has  several  good  squares,  and 
some  tine  fountains ;  but  it  is  specially  remarkable 
far  the  extreme  steepness  of  its  narrow  and  winding 
streets.   Pop.  about  lO.OOOi 

MA  YNOOTH,  a  village  of  the  County  Kildare, 
Ireland,  15  miles  north-west  from  Dublin  by  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway ;  population  (includ- 
ing the  college)  2200.  It  is  of  some  historical  interest 
as  the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Geraldines, 
of  whose  castle  large  and  very  striking  ruins  still 
remain ;  and  as  the  scene  of  more  than  one  struggle 
with  the  English  power,  especially  the  4  Rebellion 
of  tSilken  Thomas,'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
in  the  war  of  the  Conf ed crates  (1641  — 1650).  But 
its  chief  modern  interest  arises  from  the  well-known 
Roman  Catholic  college,  which  has  supplied  for 
many  years  material  for  strife  to  the  zealots  of  the 
rival  religious  parties  in  Great  Britain.  This  college 
was  established  during  the  ministry  of  Mr  Pitt,  in 
the  year  1795,  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
in  order  to  meet  a  necessity  created  by  the  utter 
destruction,  through  the  French  Revolution,  of  the 
places  of  education  in  Prance  upon  which  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy,  excluded  by  the  penal  laws  from 
the  opportunity  of  domestic  education,  hail  hitherto 
been  driven  to  rely.  The  original  endowment  was 
settled  by  an  annual  vote  of  £8928.  which  animal 
vote  was  continued,  although  not  without  a  sustained 
opposition,  by  the  imperial  parliament  after  the  act 
of  union.  In  the  year  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried, 
in  despite  of  a  powerful  opposition,  a  bill  for  an 
increased  and  permanent  endowment,  no  longer 
dependent  on  a  vote  of  parliament,  of  £26,000  a 
year,  to  which  was  added  a  grant  of  £30,000  for 
building  purposes.  The  building  erected  under  the 
original  endowment  is  a  plain  quadrangle.  The 
new  college  is  a  very  striking  Gothic  structure, 
after  the  designs  of  Pugin,  containing  professors' 
and  students'  apartments,  lecture-halls,  and  a  singu- 
larly tine  library  and  refectory.  Pugin's  design 
included  a  cha]>el  and  common-hall,  which,  owing 
to  insufficiency  of  funds,  have  been  postponed.  The 
college  receives  500  students,  all  destined  for  the 
priesthood,  and  all  resident  within  the  building. 
The  patronage  of  these  studentships  is  divided  in 
the  ratio  of  popidation  among  the  bishops  of  the 
several  sees  of  Ireland.  Candidates  named  by  their 
are  subjected,  before  matriculation,  to  exa- 
in  a  rather  comprehensive  eutrance  course. 
The  full  collegiate  course  is  of  eight  years,  two  of 
which  are  given  to  classics,  two  to  philosophy, 
and  the  remaining  four  to  the  more  directly  profes- 
sional studies  of  divinity,  scripture,  church  history, 
<anon  law,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Irish  languages. 
The  divinity  students,  250  in  number,  receive  a 
money-stipend  of  £20  annually;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  on ti  nary  course,  20  scholarships,  called  from 
the  founder,  Lord  Dunboyne,  '  Dunboyne  Scholar- 
by  competition  to  the 


distinguished  students,  and  may  be  held  for  three 
years.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  board 
I  of  trustees,  consisting  of  1 1  clerical  and  7  lay  mem* 
|  bers ;  and  the  care  of  the  internal  discipline  and 
studies  is  intrusted  to  an  academical  body,  consist- 
ing of  a  president  and  vice-president,  together  with  a 
numerous  body  of  professors  and  deans.  A  visitorial 
jwwer  is  vested  in  a  board  of  8  visitors,  of  whom 
5  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  3  elected  by  the 
trustees.  At  present,  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy  receive  their  education  in  this  college. 
In  addition  to  the  ]>arliamentary  endowment,  the 
college  also  possesses  some  landed  and  funded  pro- 
perty, the  result  of  donations  and  tiequests,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Dun- 
lw>yoe,  already  referred  to,  who,  having  been  Roman 
Cathobc  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  having  for  a  time 
conformed  to  the  Protestant  faith,  returned  before 
death  to  Ills  ancient  belief,  and  in  dying  bequeathed 
his  estate  for  the  endowment  of  tho  national  college. 
The  parliamentary  grant  to  this  college  constitutes 
the  sole  state  endowment  for  religious  purposes  which 
is  received  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

MA'YO,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,363,882  acres,  of  which 
407.587  are  arable;  jwp.  (1861)  254,449,  of  whom 
246,108  were  Roman  Catholics,  6939  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants 
of  other  denominations.  The  coast-line  of  M.  is 
about  250  miles.  The  surface  is  very  irregular,  the 
interior  being  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Ireland, 
bordered  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  ae|>arated 
from  each  other  at  the  sea  by  Clew  Bay.  Of  these 
ranges,  the  highest  points  are  Croagh  Patrick,  2610 
feet,  and  Nephin,  2646  feet  in  height  The  sod 
of  the  central  plain  is  fertile,  and  for  the  most 
part  suitable  either  for  tillage  or  for  jiasture, 
although  the  prevalence  of  rain  and  the  frequency 
of  un^enial  winds  render  the  pursuit  of  tillage, 
es|tecially  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  precarious  and 
unremunerative.  The  number  of  acres  under 
crop  in  1862  was  200,399.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
forms  in  most  parts  of  the  county  the  more  ordi- 
nary pursuit  of  the  agricultural  population.  In 
1862,  the  number  of  cattle  was  126,252 ;  of  sheep, 
230,819 ;  and  of  jugs,  39,630.  Ironstone  abounds 
in  some  districts,  but,  owing  to  want  of  fuel,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  work  it.  An  excellent  marble 
is  found  in  the  north-western  district,  and  there 
are  several  places  in  which  slates  are  successfully 
quarried.  The  chief  towns  are  Castlebar,  Westport, 
Ballina,  and  Ballinrobe.  Almost  the  ouly  occupa- 
tions of  the  ]iopulation  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 
A  valuable  salmon-fishery  exists  in  the  river  Moy ; 
and  the  small  hike  of  Lough  Mask  is  the  habitation 
of  the  well-known  'gdlaroo*  trout  The  Irish  lan- 
guage is  stUl  spoken  ro  a  large  part  of  Mayo.  The 
numlier  of  national  schools  in  1861  was  243,  attended 
by  30,731  pupils,  of  whom  17,812  were  male,  and 
12,919  females. 

M.  formed  part  of  the  extensive  territory  granted 
by  Henry  IL  to  William  de  Burgho;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  c.,  one  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  faraUy,  seizing  on  the  counties  of  Gal  way 
and  M.,  threw  off  the  English  allegiance,  adopted 
the  4  customs  of  the  Irishry,'  together  with  the 
Celtic  name  of  MacWilliam.  In  the  year  1575 
the  MacWilliam  made  his  submission  at  Galway ; 
but  having  subsequently  revolted,  the  district  was 
finally  sul  slued  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  in  l.'SSd. 
The  antiquities  of  M.  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical.  Four 
round  towers  are  still  in  existence,  and  there  are 
at  Cong  the  remains  of  a  splendid  abbey,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  celebrated  'Cross 
of  Cong,'  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
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Academy,  wu  the  archiepiaoopal  crosier  of  Tuam, 
once  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  that  name. 

MAYOR  (Fr.  mairt,  Lat  major;  ace  Maor), 
originally  a  steward,  bailiff,  or  overseer,  thence  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  corporate  town  in 
England  or  Ireland.  The  mayor  is  the  head  of  the 
local  judicature,  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
municipality  ;  he  is  elected  by  the  council  from  the 
aldermen  or  councillors,  and  holds  office  for  a  year 
only.  His  duties  include  those  of  returning  officer 
in  all  burghs  except  those  cities  and  towns  which, 
being  counties  of  themselves,  have  sheriffs  of  their 
own.  The  first  Mayor  of  London  was  appointed 
in  1189,  the  first  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1409.  The 
mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin  are  called 
*  Lord  Mayor.'  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Ixindon  has 
the  title  of  •  Right  Honourable,  which,  along  with 
the  title  '  Lord,'  was  first  allowed  by  Edward  III. 
in  1354  ;  is  the  representative  of  royalty  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  city,  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  lieutenancy,  the  conservator  of  the  river 
Thames ;  and  on  the  demise  of  a  sovereign,  he 
becomes,  pro  ttmport,  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  To  sustain  the  hospitality  of  the  city, 
be  receives  an  allowance  of  £81)00  a  year,  with 
the  use  of  the  Mansion  house,  furniture,  carriages, 
Ac.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Livery  (q.  v.)  on  the  29th 
September,  being  commonly  the  senior  alderman, 
who  has  been  sheriff,  but  not  Lord  Mayor.  In 
former  times,  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  first 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  City  to  liecome  I»rd 
Mayor  ;  but  since  the  district  within  the  metropoli- 
tan boundaries  has  come  to  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  I»ndon,  this  has 
ceased  to  be  the  case ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  eye  of 
foreigners  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  one  of 
the  most  imjiortant  public  functionaries  of  the 
realm.  The  Mayor  of  Dublin  was  first  styled  Lord 
Mayor  by  Charles  II.  in  1665. 

MAY'SVILLE,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  Ohio  River,  63  miles  south-east 
of  Cincinnati.  It  is  finely  situated,  is  the  river- 
port  of  a  rich  territory,  and  the  largest  hemp-mart 
in  America.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of 
cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  iron,  and  coal-oil.  It  con- 
tains the  county  buildings,  city-hall,  market,  2 
banks,  90  stores,  7  churches.    Pop.  7000. 

MAZANDERA'N,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  cousists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  tract  of  low  coast-land,  about  200 
miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  Along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  the  land  is  marshy,  but  further 
inland,  the  surface  becomes  elevated.  The  climate 
cannot  be  called  salubrious,  although  it  is  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  ncightauring  province  of 
Ghilan.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  rice,  cotton,  mulberry, 
sugar- cane,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  are  produced.  It 
exports  silk,  cotton,  and  rice  to  Russia,  and  imports 
woollen  goods,  cutlery,  tobacco,  4c  Throughout 
the  whole  province,  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  extends  a  causeway,  constructed  by  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great  in  the  17th  c,  and  still  in  good 
repair.  Pop.  of  the  province,  about  150,000; 
capital.  Sari  <q.  v.). 

MAZARIN,  Jrus  (Ital  CHulio  Ma*ari*i\,  cardi- 
nal and  chief  minister  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  14th  July  1602  at  Rome, 
or,  some  say.  at  Piscina  in  the  Abruzxi  The  social 
position  and  occupation  of  his  father  are  points 
in  dispute.  M.  studied  law  at  Rome  and  at  the 
Spanish  universities,  where  he  contrived  to  unite 
industry  with  amorous  gaiety.  Afterwards,  he 
entered  the  pope's  military  service,  perhaps  about 
1624.    Having  accompanied  a  papal  legate  to  the 


court  of  France,  he  became  known  to  Richelieu 
about   1628,   who   perceived  his   great  political 
talents,  and  engaged  him  to  maintain  the  French 
interests  in  Italy,  which  he  did  whUe  still  em- 
ployed by  the  pope  as  vice-legate  to  Avignon 
(1632),  and  nuncio  to  the  French  court,  au  office 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1634.    The  Spaniards 
complained  of  his  partiality  for  France,  and  the 
pope  was  obliged  to  recall  him.    The  subtle  Italian 
was  not  thus  to  be  checkmated.     In  1639,  he 
openly  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XI1L,  and  wa* 
naturalised  a  Frenchman  ;  and  in  1641  received  a> 
cardinal's  hat,  through  the  influence  of  Richelieu, 
who,  when  dying,  recommended  M.  to  the  king  a* 
the  only  person  capable  of  carrying  on  his  political 
system.    M.'s  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty 
amidst  the  intrigues,  jealousies,  and  strifes  of  the 
earlier  years    o?  Louis   XIV.'s  minority.  The 
queen-mother,  Anue  of  Austria,  was  at  first  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  him  ;   but  although  she  was 
declared  sole  regent  and  guardian  of  the  young 
king,  M.  keirt  his  place  as  minister,  and  soon 
made  himself  indispensable  to  her,  partly  by  his 
wonderfid  business  qualities,  and  still  more  by  the 
exquisite  charm  of  his  manner,  so  that,  although 
with  greater  smoothness,  he  ruled  with  almost  ae 
unlimited  a  sway  as  Richelieu.    The  parliament, 
thinking  to  regain  political   jiower,  resisted  the 
registration  of  edicts  of  taxation  ;  but  M  caused 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  be  arrested,  upon 
which  the   disturbances  of  the   Fronde   (n.  v.) 
began.    The  court  retired  to  St  Germain  ;  M.  was 
outlawed  by  the  parliament ;  but  by  the  truce  of 
Ruel,   he   stdl  remained  minister.     The  feeling 
against  him,  however,  became  still  more  inflamed, 
when,  at  his  instigation,  the  queen-regent  caused 
the  Princes  of  Condi  and  Conti  and  the  Duke  of 
Longueville  to  be  arrested  in  January  1650.  M. 
went  in  tieraon  at  the  head  of  the  court  troops  to 
the  insurgent  provinces ;  and  after  the  victory  at 
Rethel,  shewed  so  much  insolence,  that  the 
and  the  people  of  the  capital  made  common 
against  him,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  secure 
his  safety  by  flight  to  the  Netherlands,  whilst  the 
press  teemed  with  violent  publications  against  him, 
known  as  MazarinadeA.    After  the  rebellion  of  the 
Prince  of  Coude,  he  ventured  to  return  to  France  ; 
but  Paris  making  his  removal  a  condition  of  ita 
submission,  he  retired  again  from  the  court,  and 
it  was  not  till  February  3,  1653,  that  he  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into   the  capital,   where  he 
was  received  with  significant  silence.    Yet  in  a 
short  time  he  was  popular,  and  had  acquired  his 
former  power.    Under  him,  the  influence  of  France 
amongst  the  nations  was  increased,  and  iu  the 
internal  government  of  the  country  those  prin- 
ciples  of  despotism  were  established  on  which 
Louis  XIV.  afterwards  acted.    The  administration 
of  justice,  however,  became  very  corrupt,  and  the 
commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sunk  into 
deep  depression.    It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial 
administrator  he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.  M. 
died  at  Vincennea,  9th  March  1661.    He  was  very 
niggardly  and  very  avaricious,  and  had  acquired 
in  various  ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense  fortune, 
amounting  to  12,000,000  livres,  which  he  offered 
to  the  king  shortly  before  he  died ;  afraid,  it  it 
thought,  that  it  might  be  rudely  seized  from  his 
heirs.    Louis  declined  the  restitution,  which  was 
perhaps  what  the  wily  minister  expected.    He  was 
privately  married  to  Anne  of  Austria.    See  the 
Memoir*  of  M.'s  contemporaries,  Retz,  Madame 
Mntteville,  La  Rochefoncault,  Tnrenne,  Gratnmont, 
Ac. ;  SiMf,  de  Louis  XIV.,  by  Voltaire;  Mme.  de 
LonywriUr,  Ac.,  by  Victor  Cousin ;  and  A.  Reo6e's 
Let  Xu:<xa  df.  Al  atari*. 
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MAZATLAN  MAZZINI. 


MAZATLATi,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  lat  23*  10*  N., 
long.  106s  21'  W.  It  ia  a  well-built  and  picturesque 
town.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  very  hot  (85*  to 
105*  in  the  shade  during  August).  Pop.  from  12,000 
to  15,00"  -a  mixed  race  of  old  Aztec  Mexicans, 
Indians,  Spaniards,  and  negroes.  The  chief  exports 
to  California  and  Europe  are  silver  dollars,  Brazil 
or  Lima  wood,  and  copjier ;  imports,  provisions, 
machinery,  British  hardware  and  crockery,  and  dry 
goods  from  France  and  Germany.  In  1850,  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  oxports  was  1,331,039  dollars. 
The  harbour  of  M.,  though  much  exposed  to  winds 
from  the  south-west,  is  the  most  important  on  the 
Mexican  coast. 

MAZEPPA,  Jan  (Mom*'),  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  was  born  about  1645,  and  was  descended 
of  a  poor  but  noble  family  of  Podolia.  He  became  a 
page  in  the  service  of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland. 
A  Polish  nobleman,  having  surprised  him  in  an 
intrigue  with  his  wife,  caused  him  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  bound  upon  his  own  horse,  lying  upon 
his  back,  and  with  his  head  to  its  tail,  and  sent 
the  animal  off,  leaving  M.  to  his  fate.  The  horse 
carried,  him  to  his  own  distant  residence — not  to 
the  Ukraine,  as  has  been  often  said ;  but  M,  out 
of  shame,  fled  to  the  Ukraine,  joined  the  Cossacks, 
and  by  his  strength,  courage,  and  activity,  rose  to 
high  distinction  amongst  them,  and  in  1687  was 
elected  their  hetman.  He  won  the  confidence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  him  with  honours, 
and  made  him  Prince  of  the  Ukraine ;  but  on  the 
curtailment  of  the  freedom  of  the  Cossacks  by 
Russia,  M.  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  off  the 
sovereignty  of  the  czar,  and  for  this  purpose  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
These  and  other  treasons  were  revealed  to  Peter 
the  Great,  who  did  not  credit  the  informants  ;  but 
afterwards,  being  convinced  of  M.'s  guilt,  caused  a 
number  of  his  accomplices  to  be  put  to  death.  M 
joined  Charles  XII.,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Puitowa,  after  which  he  fled,  in  1709,  to  Bender, 
and  there  died  in  the  same  year.  His  story  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Byron,  of  a 
novel  by  Bulgarin,  and  of  two  paintings  by 
Horace  Vernet 

MAZU  RKA,  a  lively  Polish  dance  of  the 
grotesque  kind,  the  music  of  which  is  sometimes  in 
i  time,  but  more  commonly  in  J.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  rhythm,  which  has  a  pleasing  etfect,  is  what 
characterises  the  music  of  the  Mazurka.  It  is 
danced  by  four  or  eight  pairs,  and  is  much  practised 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Poland. 

MAZZA'RA,  a  city  of  the  island  of  SicUy,  26 
miles  south  of  Trapani,  Btands  in  a  fine  plain  on 
the  seashore.  Pop.  8400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  college, 
and  several  convents.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

MAZZARI'NO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  fertile 
province  of  Caltaniaetta,  and  15  miles  south-east 
of  the  town  of  that  name.    Pop.  11,600. 

MAZZI'NI,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  modern  Italy,  was  born  in  1808  at 
Genoa,  his  father  being  a  physician  of  note,  of 
good  private  means.  In  youth,  M.  was  noted  for 
the  warmth  of  his  friendships,  the  fixity  of  his  will, 
and  the  exaggerated  susceptibility  of  his  humane 
feelings.  From  birth,  sentiments  of  social  equality 
were  engendered  in  him  by  the  example  of  his 
parents  ;  and  very  early  the  degraded  political 
condition  of  his  country  began  to  prey  upon  his 
mind,  producing  ardent  aspirations  for  her  national 


unity  and  deliverance  from  foreign  domination, 
which  seemed  to  him  attainable  only  through  a 
return  to  the  republican  glories  of  ancient  times. 
M.'s  patriotic  enthusiasm  speedily  gained  absolute 
sway  over  his  spirit,  and  led  him  to  renounce  his 
cherished  idea  of  a  life  of  literature  and  contem- 
plative study,  for  the  action  and  strife  of  the 
political  arena.  In  1827,  his  maiden  essay  in 
literature,  'Dell*  Amor  Patrio  di  Dante,'  appeared 
in  the  liberal  journal,  the  Subalpino ;  and  he  subse- 
quently contributed  critical,  literary,  and  political 
{tapers  to  the  A  ntoloyia  of  Florence  and  the  Intii- 
catort  QenowM.  In  the  pages  of  this  latter  originally 
appeared  the  essay  subsequently  republished  under 
the  title  of  ScrtUi  «Fun  Italiano  VivenU.  Literature, 
according  to  M.'s  own  assertion,  having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  liberal  party  solely  as  a  meant  for 
the  great  end  of  liberal  pro|iagandism,  the  journals 
were  suppressed,  and  the  writers  disbanded.  In  1 830, 
the  affiliation  of  M.  to  the  secret  society  of  the  Car- 
bonari was  the  introductory  step  to  his  practical 
political  career ;  and  the  young  member  was  speedily 
invested  with  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
counsels  and  missions  of  the  l>ody.  Insnared  and 
betrayed  by  a  Piedmontese  spy,  M  was  arrested, 
detained  for  six  months  in  the  fortress  of  Savon*, 
and  finally  liberated  on  condition  of  his  departure 
from  Italy.  After  short  residences  in  several  places, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Marseille,  and  thence  he 
addressed  to  Charles  Albert  his  famous  letter,  which 
drew  down  on  the  daring  young  writer  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment.  The  organisation  of  a  new 
liberal  league,  '  Young  Italy,'  was  M.'s  next  work. 
Republican  and  unionist  to  the  core,  the  tendencies 
of  this  great  body  were  more  humanitarian  and 
universal  than  its  extinct  predecessor,  Carbonarism. 
In  addition  to  the  paramount  aim  of  Italy's 
republican  union  under  one  common  law,  and  the 
extinction  of  foreign  rule,  the  general  principles  of 
this  new  association  enforced  the  universal  obliga- 
tion to  labour  for  a  common  moral  regeneration, 
and  the  establishment  of  political  equality  over  the 
world.  Liberty,  equality,  and  humanity  were  the 
watchwords  of  the  body ;  *  God  and  the  People ' 
their  motto ;  white,  red,  and  green  their  tricolored 
banner;  education  and  insurrection  the  great 
agencies  of  their  operation* ;  assassination  was  erased 
from  their  statutes,  and  the  symltolic  dagger  of 
the  Carbonari  was  replaced  by  the  more  humane 
emblems  of  a  book  and  the  cypress.  M.  was  the 
animating  spirit  of  this  formidable  league,  which 
speedily  enclosed  all  Europe  in  a  network  of 
similar  associations,  modified  to  meet  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  various  European  nationalities. 
Banishment  from  Marseille,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  operations  of  the  society  having  been 
revealed  to  the  authorities,  compelled  M.  to  resort 
to  concealment  for  a  period  of  several  months. 
About  this  time,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him  of  advocating  assassination  as  a  legitimate 
weapon  in  the  warfare  of  liberalism ;  but  the  charge 
was  proved  in  the  public  tribunals  of  France  to 
be  false;  and  in  the  British  parliament  (1845),  Sir 
.lames  Graham  made  an  apology  to  M  for  having 
re-echoed  the  calumny.  The  first-fruits  of  La 
Giovine  Italia  was  the  revolutionary  expedition 
of  Savoy,  organised  by  M  at  Geneva,  but  which 
was  defeated  by  the  royal  troops.  Sentence  of 
death,  par  euntumaee,  was  recorded  against  M.  in 
the  Sardinian  courts  for  his  participation  in  the 
affair;  but  he  soon  recommenced  with  increased 
vigour  his  revolutionary  operations.  A  new  asso- 
ciation, entitled  4  New  Europe,'  and  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  European  rights  and  enfranchisement,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  exertions  of  M.  in  Switzerland. 
In  1837,  M.  quitted  Switzerland  for  England,  and 
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finally  took  up  his  abode  in  London.  From  thence, 
his  labours  in  the  Italian  revolutionary  cause  have 
been  incessant.  To  trace  the  part  enacted  by  M. 
in  the  ^reat  crisis  of  1848  would  be  to  record 
the  history  of  that  period,  so  intimately  were 
his  individual  acts  connected  with  the  course  of 
events.  The  resolute  combatant  of  partial  union 
and  monarchical  leadership  at  Milan,  M.  retired  to 
Switzerland  on  the  capitulation  of  Milan  to  the 
Austrians,  to  reappear  in  Florence  on  the  rising  of 
Tuscany,  and  finally  at  Koine,  where  he  was  elected 
triumvir  amidst  the  triumphant  rejoicings  of  the 
capital  of  Italy.  His  tenure  of  supreme  authority 
was  marked  by  such  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
success,  as  to  elicit  a  public  tribute  of  approbation 
from  Lord  Palmers  ton.  On  the  surrender  of  Rome 
by  M.'s  advice,  he  quitted  the  city,  and  proceeded 
to  Lausanne  rid  Marseille,  The  conduct  of  France 
he  bitterly  attacked  in  public  letters  to  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  others.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
London,  and  at  his  instigation,  risings  in  Milan 
(1853)  and  in  Piedmont  (1857)  were  attempted.  In 
1859,  while  lending  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence 
to  the  revolutionary  movements  going  on  in  Italy, 
he  combated  with  vigilant  foresight  the  threatened 
French  predominance,  and  refused  to  accord  faith 
to  the  lil>eral  programme  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
Sicilian  expedition  of  1860  owed  as  much  to  the 
organisation  of  M.  as  to  the  heroic  command  of 
Garilwilili  (q.  v.).  In  the  more  recent  attempt,  which 
ended  in  the  inauspicious  engagement  of  Aspro- 
monte,  the  two  leaders  were  somewhat  at  variance 
as  to  the  most  efficient  plan  of  attack,  Rome  being 
preferred  by  Garibaldi,  while  Venice  was  deemed 
the  most  vulnerable  ]>oiiit  by  Mazzini. 

M.'s  writings  are  various  and  extensive,  and 
include  valuable  dissertations  on  art,  literature,  and 
music,  in  which  he  is  a  proficient.  He  founded 
several  liberal  journals,  and  contributed  able  (tapers 
to  various  British  periodical*.  His  valuable  nar- 
ration of  the  insurrection  of  Milan,  Venn*  e  Docu- 
ment* Intorno  alT  Immrrezione  Lotnbarda  e  alia 
Qvurrrn  ttetjia  del  1848,  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English,  under  the  title,  Royalty  and 
Republican  i«m  in  Italy.  His  elevation  of  sentiment, 
and  the  flashing  eloquence  of  his  writings,  have 
exerted  an  immense  influence  on  the  fervid  youth 
of  Italy.  A  complete  edition  of  M.'s  works,  edited 
by  DaelU,  and  corrected  by  M.  himself,  is  now  in 
course  of  publication.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  M-'s  political  views,  few  will  call  in  question 
the  ardent  sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  Still  leas 
can  we  refuse  to  admire  the  inflexibility  with 
which  he  has  pursued  his  aim,  unchecked  by  per- 
secution, calumny,  and  defeat.  M.  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  that  personal  fascination  by  which 
friends  are  converted  into  ardent  partisans.  In  his 
private  life,  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  model  of  purity 
and  frugal  simplicity,  as  in  bis  public  career  he 
has  been  conspicuous  for  disinterestedness  and  self- 
abnegation;  and  to  these  personal  virtues  of  M., 
aided  by  his  extraordinary  influence  and  eloquence, 
those  who  know  Italy  best  ascribe  a  great  share  at 
least  in  inspiring  that  higher  tone  of  life  manifest 
in  recent  years  among  the  Italian  youth,  without 
which  the  political  regeneration  of  the  country 
would  have  been  impossible. 

MEAD,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  honey. 
The  honey  is  mixed  with  water,  and  fermentation 
is  induced  and  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Cottagers  sometimes  use  the  honey  which  remains 
in  the  combs  after  the  usual  processes  of  dropping 
and  squeezing,  for  making  mead,  which  is  a  thin  and 
very  brisk,  but  at  the  same  time  luscious  beverage. 
Mead  has  lieen  in  use  from  very  ancient  times,  and 
known  equally  to  the  polished  nations  of 
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Southern  Europe  and  the  barliarnns  tribes  of  more 
northern  regions.  Pliny  says  it  has  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  wine,  but  not  the  good  ones.  The 
name  is  Ifydromdi. 

MEADOW  GRASS  (Poa),  a  genus  of  Gr 
having  a  loose  spreading  panicle,  the  spikelete 
usually  containing  a  number  of  florets,  and  with  two 
glumes  shorter  than  the  florets,  the  florvts  each 
having  two  jtalee,  which  are  bluntish  and  awnless, 
the  fruit  free.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of 
the  world,  and  forming  in  these  a  very  important 
part  of  the  herbage  of  pastures  and  meadows.  Most 
of  the  species  are  of  a  slender  and  delicate  appear- 
ance, with  small  spikelet*  and  florets  ;  and  the 
herbage  is  tender,  nutritious,  and  rather  abundant. 
Of  the  British  species,  the  KotwiH  ktalked  M. 
G.  (P.  trivial  w)  and  the  Smooth -stalked  M. 
G.  [P.  pratensi«)  are  among  the  most  common, 
and  are  esteemed  among  the  most  valuable  for 


sowing  in  mixtures  of  grasses  for 
Abyssinian  M.  G.  {P.  Abpttinicn),  an  annual  species, 
yields  immense  returns  of  herbage  in  its  native 
country,  but  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Britain 
seems  to  be  requisite  for  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  called  Ttff  in  Abyssinia,  and  its  st-eds 
are  used  as  corn  for  making  brea«L  Beer  is  made 
by  putting  slices  of  this  bread  into  warm  water, 
the  tenqwrature  of  which  is  kept  up  in  a  close 
vessel  for  some  days.— P.  annua  is  an  extremely 
common  British  species,  springing  up  continually  as 
a  weed  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  abounding  on 
waysides  as  well  as  in  pastures.  It  is  often  to  be 
seen  in  flower,  even  in  winter,  and  in  summer  is 
said  to  ripen  its  seeds  in  four  or  five  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing.  It  is  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  sowing  on  greens  in  towns,  and  wherever 
from  any  cause  perennial  grasses  are  apt  to  be 
destroyed.  It  is  very  abundant  in  most  iwxrts  of 
Europe,  and  Dr  Hooker  found  it  at  one  of  the  imwt 
elevated  passes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. — 
Manna  Grass  (q.  v.)  is  closely  allied  to  this  genua. 


MEADOW  SAFFRON.    See  CoLcniccM. 

MEADOWS,  a  term  somewhat  indefinitely 
applied  to  moist  level  lands  covered  with  grass, 
which  is  usually  rich  in  consequence  of  the  moisture, 
and  often  also  from  advantages  of  soil  The  grass 
is  either  used  for  pasture,  or  is  mown  and  carried 
away.  Water  Meadow  are  meadows  in  which  the 
supply  of  water  is  increased  and  regulated  by 
artificial  irrigation.  See  Irrigation.  The  herbage 
of  all  meadows  consists  generally  of  various  kinds 
of  grasses ;  meadow-grass,  rye-grass,  timothy,  fox- 
tail, and  bent-grass  or  florin,  predominating. 

MEAL  (Sax.  ma-l,  a  part  or  portion  ;  Ger.  maJ>l), 
a  portion  of  food  taken  at  one  time,  a  repast. 
The  number  of  meals  eaten  per  day  has  varied  at 
different  times  and  in  different  countries.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  classic  ages,  it  waa 
the  general  practice  to  have  the  principal  meal 
towards  evening,  a  light  meal  in  the  morning,  and 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  akratitrma. 
ariston,  and  deipnon  of  the  Greeks,  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner  of  oar 
own  country  at  the  present  time ;  the  first  was 
taken  immediately  after  rising  in  the  morning,  the 
second  about  mid-day,  and  the  deipnon,  the  principal 
meal,  often  not  till  after  sunset  In  Rome  of  the 
Augustan  age,  the  three  corresponding  meals  were 
jentaculum,  prandium,  and  caina.  The  two  former 
were  simple  and  hasty,  except  among  jiersons  of 
luxurious  habits,  with  whom  the  mid-day  meal  was 
sometimes  of  an  elaborate  description.  The  owna^ 
taken  in  the  evening,  consisted  of  three  courses, 
with  often  a  great  variety  of  viands.  Reclining 
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th«-  usual  {mature  at  meals  for  the  men,  the 
mnen  and  children  sitting.  Two  ]iersons,  and 
occasionally  three,  reclined  on  one  couch.  Before  a 
guest  t*  -->k  his  place  at  table,  his  shoea  were  taken 
off,  mxid  his  feet  washed  by  an  attendant. 

In  medieval  and  modern  Europe,  the  prevailing 
practier.  down  nearly  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
»i<  to  have  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  mid-day,  and 
out  th<-  evening  meal,  being  the  principal  one.  The 
Lalnta  of  all  classes  were  early  ;  four  was  a  usual 
hoar  f«w  lising,  and  five  for  breakfast.    Twelve  was 
the  dinner-hour,  when  it  was  the  usage  in  England 
down  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  for  every  table, 
from  that  of  the  twenty -shilling  freeholder,  to  the 
table  in  the  baron's  hall  and  abbey  refectory,  to 
be  OMB  to  all  comers,  with  free  fare,  bread,  beef 
and  r.eer.      Supper  followed  in  the  evening,  a  loss 
abundant  re{>etition  of  dinner.    In  the  course  of  the 
last  120  years,  a  revolution  has  been  going  on  in  the  j 
hour  of  dinner,  which  has  gradually  cot  later  till  j 
it  has  reached  the  present  usage  of  from  six  to 
eight  in  the  evening  amoug  the  more  cultivated  I 
classes.    The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  has,  to  j 
a  certain  extent,  changed  our  habits  as  reganls 
meals.    They  form  an  essential  part  of  our  break- 
fast, which  is  later  than  that  of  our  ancestors,  from 
line  to  ten.    The  meal  called  tea  is  but  a  part  of 
dinner,  and  supper,  as  a  regular  meal,  has  nearly 
disappeared.  A  light  meal,  called  luncheon,  is  often 
taken  between  breakfast  and  diuner.    Our  dinner 
has  therefore  come  nearly  to  correspond  with  the 
sapj«er  of  our  ancestors.     This  change  of  hours 
ha*  brought  with  it  one  important  change  to  the 
UettT  in  social  habits  ;  the  excessive  drinking,  so 
common    during  the  Georgian  era,  even  among 
people  of  refinement,  has  disapj»eared ;   the  long 
carousals  of  that  period  have  been  abridged  to  an 
hour,  or  half  an  hour,  spent  over  wine  after  dinner. 
In  Britain,  dinner  is,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
made  a  social  meal,  and  an  occasion  of  meeting 
one's  friends  ;  and  public  dinners,  with  toasts  and 
after-dinner  sjieeches,  are  a  characteristically  British 
mode  of  celebrating  any  public  event  or  anniversary. 
In  France  and  Italy,  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
dinner-hour  has  not  proceeded  further  than  four  or 
§t*  o'clock.    In  Germany,  the  usage  still  obtains, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  an  early  dinner  and  a  topper. 
One  o'clock  is  a  usual  dinner- hour,  and  even  the 
court  hour  has  hardly  advanced  bcyoud  three  and 
four.     In  Vienna,  and  some  other  parts  of  Ger- 
iy,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  Jive  meals  a  day 
reakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper. 
MEAL.    See  Bread. 

MEAL-WORM,  the  larva  of  Tenebrio  molUor,  a 


altout  half  an  inch  long,  with  short  1 1 -jointed 
antennaa,  and  stout  legs.  It  is  a  common  insect  in 
Britain,  most  active  in  the  evening,  abounding  in 
granaries,  mills,  and  houses  in  which  considerable 
stores  of  meal  or  flour  are  kept ;  as  its  eg.'s  are 
deposited  among  these  substances,  on  which  the 
larva  feeds,  often  doiug  considerable  injury.  Stores 
of  ship-biscuit  often  suffer  from  this  cause.  The 
larva  is  about  an  inch  long,  thin  and  round,  of 
an  ochreous  colour,  with  bright  rusty  band*,  very 
smooth  and  glossy,  with  six  small  feet,  and  two 
very  short  antennae.  —  Another  species.  T.  o-Wixna, 
has"  been  introduced  with  American  flour,  and  has 


Tenebrio  Molitor : 
1  »ni  J.  r»rfect  iuset;  3,  pups;  4,  larva  (mssl-worm). 


allied  to  Rlapt  (q.  ▼.), 
The  perfect 


insect  of  a 
but  possessing  wings 
insect  is  of  a  pitchy  or  dark 


jMirts  of  Britain. 

The  insect  is  of  a  dull  black  colour  above  ;  the 
uuder  ]>arta,  legs,  and  antenna;,  chestnut.  The  larva 
is  shining  and  pale  brown.  -Cleanliness  and  care 
are  the  In'st  preventives  of  these  pests.  Meal- 
worms are  a  favourite  and  excellent  food  of  caged 
nightingales. 

MEALY  BUG  (Coccus  adonidum),  an  insect 
naturalised  in  our  hothouses,  and  very  injurious  to 
pine-apples  and  other  plants.  It  is  reddish,  and 
covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance.  See 
OoOCUS. 

MEAN,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  term  interpolated 
lictween  two  terms  of  a  series,  and  consequently 
intermediate  in  magnitude.  The  Geometric 
(q.  v.)  of  two  uumlxTs  is  always  less  than  their  A  rilh- 
nfric  Mran  (q.  v.),  and  greater  than  their  Harmonic 
Mran ;  and  the  geometric  mean  is  itself  a  geo- 
metric mean  between  the  two  other  4  means.* 

M EARNS.    See  Kincardineshire. 

MEASLES  (known  also  as  Ki'BROLA  and  Mor- 
billi)  is  one  of  the  group  of  blood-diseases  termed 
Exanthemata  (q.  v.), although,  from  the  eruption  which 
ai)|>ear8  on  the  surface  of  the  Iwdy,  it  is  sometimes 
classed  with  the  skin-diseases.  It  is  communicable 
from  person  to  person,  and  seldom  occurs  more  than 
once  in  the  same  individual.  Its  period  of  incuba- 
tion—that is  to  say,  the  time  that  elapses  between 
exjxwure  to  the  contagion  and  the  tint  ap|>earance 
of  the  febrile  symptoms  which  precede  the  eruption 
—is  usually  afoiut  a  fortnight ;  then  come  lassitude 
and  shivering,  which  are  soon  followed  by  heat  of 
skin,  increase*!  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  thirst.  The  respiratory  mucous  membrane  it 
also  affected,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  of  a  severe  cold  in  the  head,  accom- 
panied with  a  dry  cough,  a  slight  sore  throat,  and 
sometimes  tightness  of  the  chest. 

The  eruption  which  is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease usually  appears  upon  the  fourth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  febrile  symptoms  and  the 
catarrh— seldom  earlier,  but  not  unfrequently  some 
days  later.  It  is  a  rash,  consisting  at  first  of  minute 
red  papulre,  which,  as  they  multiply,  coalesce  into 
crescentic  patches.  It  is  two  or  three  days  in 
coming  out,  beginning  on  the  face  and  neck,  and 
gradually  travelling  downwards.  The  rash  fades 
in  the  same  order  as  it  occurs  ;  and  as  it  begins  to 
decline  three  days  after  its  appearance,  its  whole 
duration  is  about  a  week.  The  ml  colour  gives 
way  to  a  somewhat  yellowish  tint,  and  the  cuticle 
crumbles  away  in  a  fine  bran-like  powder  ;  the  pro- 
cess being  often  attended  with  considerable  itching. 

There  are  two  important  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  Smallpox  (q.  v.),  with  which  in  its  early  stage 
it  may  be  confounded :  these  are  — 1.  That  the  fever 
does  not  cease  or  even  abate  when  the  eruption 
appears,  but  sometimes  increases  in  intensity ;  and 
(2),  that  the  disease  is  not  more  severe  or  more 
dangerous  because  the  eruption  is  plentiful  or  early. 
The  character  of  the  eruption,  after  the  first  day, 
will  serve  to  remove  all  doubt  regarding  these  two 
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diseases  ;  and  the  comparative  prevalence  of  either 
disease  in  the  neighbourhood  will  materially  assist  in 
forming  the  diaguosis.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Scarlet  Fever  (q.  v.)  or  scarlatina,  (1),  by  the  pre- 
sence at  the  outset  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  latter  disease,  at  any  rate,  prior  to 
the  eruption  ;  (2),  by  the  absence  of  the  throat- 
affection,  which  always  accompanies  well-marked 
cases  of  scarlet  fever ;  (3),  by  the  character  of  the 
rash,  which  in  measles  is  said  to  present  somewhat 
the  tint  of  the  raspberry,  and  in  scarlet  fever,  that 
of  a  boiled  lobster ;  which  in  measles  appears  in 
crescentic  patches,  and  in  scarlet  fever  is  universally 
diffused  ;  which  in  measles  usually  appears  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  in  scarlet  fever  on  the  second  day 
of  the  disease. 

In  ordinary  uncomplicated  measles,  the  prognosis 
is  almost  always  favourable.  The  chief  danger  is 
from  inflammation  of  some  of  the  textures  that 
compose  the  lungs ;  and  in  scrofulous  children,  it 
often  leaves  chronic  pulmonary  mischief  behind  it. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  it  is  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  subsequently.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  most  persons  have  it  in 
early  life,  and  are  thus  protected  from  an  attack  at 
a  later  |K>riod. 

In  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  nothing  more  is 
requisite  than  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  low  diet, 
attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  prevent  expo- 
sure to  cold,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  keeping 
him  in  Ixd  with  the  ordinary  warmth  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  in  health.  If  the  chest-symptoms 
become  urgent,  they  must  be  treated  according  to 
their  nature.  Bronchitis  (q.  v.),  sometimes  extend- 
ing into  Pneumonia  (q.  v.),  is  most  to  be  feared. 
If  the  eruption  disappear  prematurely,  it  may  some- 
times be  brought  back  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
warm  bath.  In  such  cases,  stimulants  are  often 
required,  but  must,  of  course,  only  be  given  by 
the  advice  of  the  physician.  The  patient  must  be 
carefully  protected  from  exposure  to  cold  for  a  week 
or  two  after  the  disease  has  apparently  disappeared, 
as  the  lungs  and  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  are  for 
some  time  very  susceptible  to  inflammatory  attacks. 

MEASURE,  in  Music,  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
quantity  of  notes  which  are  placed  in  the  bar,  and 
which  is  generally  called  the  time,  of  which  there 
are  but  two  kinds,  viz.,  common  time,  containing  an 
equal  quantity  of  notes  in  the  bar,  and  triple  time, 
containing  an  unequal  quantity.  Common  time  is 
generally  marked  with  a  C  at  the  beginning,  which 
means  that  every  bar  contains  four  crotchets,  or 
their  value  in  other  notes.  There  are  also  other 
kinds  of  common  time,  which  are  marked  |,  {,  {. 
Triple  time  is  marked  |,  |,  |,  {,  {.  Sometimes,  in 
common  time,  we  have  4*,  The  lower  figure  indi- 
cates the  parts  of  the  semibreve,  and  the  upper  figure 
shews  how  many  of  these  parts  there  are  in  the  bar. 

MEATH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  county  of  Dublin ;  area,  906  square 
miles,  or  530,083  acres,  of  which  647,391  are  arable, 
16,033  are  uncultivated.  Pop  (1851)  140,748;  (1861) 
110,575,  of  whom  103,489  are  Roman  Cathobca, 
6.r>84  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
rest  Protectants  of  other  denominations.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  an  undulating  level, 
forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  lime- 
stone plain  of  Ireland,  and  rising  slightly  towards 
the  north  and  north-west  No  minerals  of  any 
importance  are  found.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam, 
aud  extremely  fertile  ;  but  it  has  long  been  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  pasture ;  the  total  extent  under 
eereal  crops  in  1862  being  only  78,751  acres.  In 
the  same  year,  the  cattle  amouuted  to  142,906. 


|  the  sheep  to  200,022,  and  the  pigs  to  17,357.  Tbs 
chief  rivers  are  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater.  The 
principal  towns  are  Trim,  Navan,  and  Kefls,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  assizes  are  held.  M.  pos- 
sesses abundant  means  of  internal  communication, 
being  intersected  by  numerous  roads  and  several 
railways,  as  also  by  the  Royal  Canal.  The  coast- 
line is  about  10  miles,  but  without  any  port  of 
importance,  even  as  a  fishing-station.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  are  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural Anciently,  M.,  which  included  West  Meath, 
and  probably  portions  of  several  other  adjacent 
counties,  constituted  one  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  Ireland  was  divided,  the  royal  seat  being 
the  celebrated  Temor  or  '  Tara  of  the  Kings,'  the 
scene  of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  under 
St  Patrick.  After  the  English  invasion,  M.  was 
early  occupied  by  Strongbow,  and  was  erected  into 
a  county  palatine  by  Henry  II.,  who  conferred  it 
on  Hugh  de  Lacy.  From  this  time  forward,  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts.  In  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VilL,  it  was  separated  into  East 
and  West  Meath.  Few  Irish  counties  present 
so  many  interesting  relics  of  Irish  antiquities  of 
all  the  various  periods.  Celtic  remains  abound 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Boyne  and  Black  water. 
The  earthworks  of  the  ancient  royal  seat  at  Tara 
are  still  discernible,  and  some  valuable  and  highly 
characteristic  gold  ornaments  were  there  discovered 
John's  castle  at  Trim  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
monuments  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  The  round 
tower  and  sculptured  crosses  of  Kells  are  singu- 
larly interesting  ;  and  almost  every  parish  in  the 
county  contains  some  relic  of  the  feudal  or  eccle- 
siastical structures  which  formerly  covered  the  land 
M.  returns  two  members  to  the  imiwrial  parliament 

MEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine-ct-Marne,  on  the  river  Marne,  25  miles 
east-north-east  of  Paris.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
its  cathedral,  begun  in  the  Uth  a,  is  a  noble  Gothic 
structure.  Bossuet  the  famous  preacher,  was 
bishop  here,  and  is  buried  in  the  choir.  Corn  and 
flour  from  the  water-mills  on  the  Maine  are  sent  to 
Paris  iu  large  quantities,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  other  cloths,  pottery,  leather,  salt- 
petre, Ac    Pop.  10,000. 

ME'CCA  (Om  At  Kom,  Mother  of  Cities),  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hedjaz,  and,  through  being  the  birthplace 
of  Mohammed,  the  central  and  most  holy  citv  of  all 
Islam.  It  is  situated  in  21*  30*  N.  lat,  and  40*  8*  E 
long.,  245  miles  south  of  Medina,  and  about  65  miles 
east  of  Jiddah,  the  well-known  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  a  narrow,  barren  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  hills 
and  sandy  plains,  and  watered  by  the  brook  Wadi- 
Al-Tarafeyn.  The  city  is  alxtut  1500  paces  long, 
and  about  650  broad,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  City,  with  about  25  chief  quarters.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  rather  regular,  t>ut  unpared  ; 
excessively  dusty  in  summer,  and  muddy  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  houses,  throe  or  four  stories 
high,  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  ornamented  with 
paintings,  and  their  windows  ojien  on  the  streets. 
The  rooms  are  much  more  handsomely  furnished, 
and  altogether  in  a  better  state  than  is  usual  in 
the  East  ;  the  inhabitants  of  M.  making  their 
living  chiefly  by  letting  them  to  the  pilgrims  (see 
Hajj)  who  flock  hither  to  visit  the  Beit  CUah 
(House  of  God),  or  chief  mosque,  containing  the 
Kaaba  (q.  v.).  This  mosque,  capable  of  bidding 
about  35,000  persons,  is  surrounded  by  19  gates 
surmounted  by  seven  minarets,  anil  contains  several 
rows  of  pillars,  about  20  feet  high,  and  about  18 
inches  in  diameter,  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry, 
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ited  by  small  domes.  A  (peat  numlier  of 
people  are  attached  to  the  mosque  in  some  kind  of 
eec&e*iaxtical  capacity,  as  katibs,  muftis,  inueddins, 
Ac.    No  other  public  place  or  building,  sacred  or 
pmfane.  of  any  importance,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
city,  which  also  is  singularly  destitute  of  trees 
and  verdure  of  any  kind.    It  is  protected  by  three 
caatellated  buildings,  and  is  governed  by  a  sherif. 
The  population  has,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly 
decreasing  number  of  pilgrims,  fallen  off  couidder- 
ably  of  late,  from  above  100,000  to  hardly  40,000, 
wb©  do  not  find  the  100,000  annual  pilirritna  suffi- 
eieat  to  keep  them  in  the  state  of  prosperity  of 
former  years.     The  trade  and  commerce  of  M. 
hardly  deserve  mention;  the  chief  articles  manu- 
factured there  are  chaplets  for  the  pious  pilgrims. 
The  townspeople  themselves  are  lively,  i>ohshed, 
and  frivolous,  and  growing  up  amid  an  unmeuse 
concourse  of  strangers  from  all  jKirts  of  Asia,  are 
generally  able  to  converse  in  three  or  four  eastern 
languages.     Respecting  the  history  of  M.,  it  was 
known  to  Ptolemy  already  as  Macoraba,  aud  first 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Koaaites,  later  to  the 
Koreish.     Mohammed,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  it  precipitately  (see  Hkdjbaii)  in  622,  returned 
to  it  ana  conquered  it  in  627.    Within  the  course  of 
the  present  century,  M.  was  taken  by  the  Wahabites 
(13031,  but  given  up  again  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
Mehemed  Ah  (1833)  whose  son,  Ibrahim,  was  made 
Sbeik  El  Haram— 4  of  the  Sacred  Place.'  At  present, 
however,  M.  is  directly  dependent  on  the  sultau. — A 
certain  balm,  called  Balm  of  Mecca,  is  made  from  a 
plant  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  called  Iirenn. 

MECHANICAL  POWERS  —  MACHINES. 
M-u  Lines  are  instruments  interposed  between  the 
moving  power  and  the  resistance,  with  a  view  of 
changing  the  direction  of  the  force,  or  otherwise 
modifying  it.  Machines  are  of  various  degrees  of 
complexity ;  but  the  simple  parts,  or  elements  of 
which  they  are  all  composed,  are  reducible  to  a 
very  few.  These  elementary  machines  are  called  the 
Mxchaxjcal  Powers,  and  are  usually  reckoned  aa 
six  in  number,  three  being  primary—  viz. ,  the  fewer, 
inclined  jAane,  and  pulley ;  ami  three  secondary,  or 
derived  from  the  others — viz.,  the  wheel- and- axle 
(derived  from  the  lever),  the  wedije^  and  the  terete 
(both  derived  from  the  inclined  plane).  To  these 
some  add  toothed- wheels.  What  is  special  to  each 
machine,  will  be  found  under  its  name ;  a  few 
observations  applicable  to  all  may  appropriately  be 
made  here.  1.  In  treating  of  the  theory  of  the  lever 
and  other  mechanical  powers,  the  question  really 
examine" I  is,  not  what  power  is  necessary  to  move 
a  certain  weight,  but  what  power  is  necessary  to 
iaUace  it  ;  what  force  at  P,  for  instance  (see  Lev  KB, 
fig.  1),  will  just  keep  W  sus]>en<led.  This  once  done, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  least  additional  force  to  P  will 
■umce  to  begin  motion.  2.  In  pure  theoretical 
mechanics,  it  is  assumed  that  the  machines  are 
without  weight  A  lever,  for  instance,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  rigid  line ;  it  is  also  supposed  to  be 
perf-ctly  rigid,  not  bending  or  altering  it*  fonn 
under  any  pressure.  The  motion  of  the  machine  is 
also  supposed  to  be  without  friction.  In  practical 
medianics,  the  weight  of  the  machine,  the  yielding 
of  its  parts,  and  the  resistance  of  friction,  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  3.  When  the  effect  of  a 
machine  is  to  make  a  force  overcome  a  resistance 
greater  than  itself,  it  is  said  to  give  a  mechanical 
o/loariia^fe.  A  machine,  however,  never  actually 
increases  power — for  that  would  be  to  create  work 
or  energy,  a  thing  now  known  to  be  as  impossible 
as  to  create  matter.  What  is  gained  in  one  way 
by  a  machine  is  always  lost  in  another.  One  pound 
at  the  long  end  of  a  lever  will  lift  ten  pounds  at 


the  short  end,  if  the  arms  are  rightly  proportioned ; 
but  to  lift  the  ten  pounds  through  one  foot,  it  must 
descend  ten  feet.  The  two  weights,  when  thus  in 
motion,  have  equal  momenta ;  the  moving  mass 
multiplied  into  its  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  resisting 
mass  multiplied  into  its  velocity.  When  the  lever 
seems  to  multiply  force,  it  only  concentrates  or 
accumulates  the  exertions  of  the  force.  The 
descending  one-pound  weight,  in  the  case  al>ove 
supposed,  may  lie  conceived  as  making  ten  distinct 
exertious  of  its  force,  each  through  a  space  of  a  foot ; 
and  all  these  are  concentrated  in  the  raiting  of  the 
ten-pound  weight  through  one  foot  The  principle 
thus  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  lever  holds  good 
of  all  the  other  mechanical  powera  4  The  object 
of  a  machine  is  not  always  to  increase  force  or  pres- 
sure ;  it  is  as  often  to  gain  velocity  at  the  ex]>ense 
of  force.  See  Lkvbr.  In  a  spinning-factory,  e.  g., 
the  object  of  the  train  of  machinery  is  to  distribute 
the  slowly  working  force  of  a  jiowerful  water-wheel, 
or  other  prime  mover,  among  a  multitude  of  ter- 
minal parts  moving  rapidly,  but  having  little  resist- 
ance to  overcome  5.  The  mechanical  advantage 
of  a  compound  machine  is  theoretically  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  seftarate  mechanical  advantage.*  of 
the  simple  machines  composing  it ;  but  in  applying 
machines  to  do  work,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  inertia  of  the  materials  com|>o«ine  them,  the 
flexure  of  parts  subjected  to  strains,  aud  the  friction 
which  increases  rapidly  with  the  complexity  of  the 
parts ;  and  these  considerations  make  it  desirable 
that  a  machine  should  consist  of  as  few  ixarts  as  are 
consistent  with  the  work  it  has  to  do.  6.  The 
forces  or  '  Moving  Powers'  by  which  machines  are 
driven,  are  the  muscular  strength  of  men  aud 
animals,  wind,  water,  electrical  and  magnetic  attrac- 
tions, steam,  Ac. ;  and  the  grand  object  in  the 
construction  of  machines  is,  how,  with  a  given 
amount  of  impelling  power,  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  of  the  kind  required.  See  Work, 
Foor-rOUND.  This  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
problems,  some  more  or  less  general,  others  relating 
more  especially  to  (particular  cases — problems,  the 
investigation  of  which  constitutes  the  science  of 
Applied  Mechanics.  One  of  the  questions  of  most 
general  application  is  the  following :  If  the  resistance 
to  a  machine  were  gradually  reduced  to  zero,  its 
velocity  would  be  constantly  accelerated  until  it 
attained  a  maximum,  which  would  be  wheu  the 
point  to  which  the  impelling  force  is  applied  was 
moving  at  the  same  rate  as  the  impelling  force 
itself  (e.  g.,  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine)  would 
move  if  unresisted.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  resist- 
ance were  increased  to  a  certain  joint,  the  machine 
would  come  to  a  stand.  Now  the  problem  is,  between 
these  two  extremes  to  find  the  rate  at  which  the 
greatest  effect  or  amount  of  work  w  got  from  the 
same  amount  of  driving  ]>ower.  The  investigation 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  result  is,  that 
the  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  application  is  one-third  of  the  maximum 
velocity  above  S|  token  of.  The  moving  force  and 
the  resistance  should  therefore  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
produce  this  velocity. 

MECHANICS  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  forces  and  of  their  action  on  bodies,  either 
directly  or  by  the  agency  of  machinery.  The  nature 
of  force  will  be  found  treated  of  under  Force.  The 
action  of  forces  on  bodies  may  be  in  the  form  of 
pressure  or  of  impulse,  and  may  or  may  not  produce 
motion.  When  the  forces  are  so  balanced  as  to 
preserve  the  body  affected  by  them  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  their  actions  are  investigated  in  that 
branch  of  mechanics  called  Statics  (q.  v.) ;  when 
motion  is  produced,  they  are  considered  under 
the  head  of  Dynamics  (q.  v.),  or  Kinetic*.  The 
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equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids  (including  liquids 
and  gnsca)  is  treated  in  the  subordinate  branches 
of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics  ;  though  the 
special  terms  Aerostatics  and  Aerodynamics  (for 
which  the  comprehensive  term  Pneumatics  is  often 
used)  are  sometimes  employed  to  designate  those 
portions  of  the  science  of  mechanics  in  which  the 
action  of  gaseous  bodies  is  treated  of. 

The  science  of  mechanics  owes  very  little  to  the 
ancient  philosophers.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  on  the  lever — discovered 
by  Archimedes— and  had  reduced  the  theory  of  all 
the  mechanical  j»owers,  except  the  pulley  and  the 
inclined  plane  and  its  derivatives,  to  that  of  the 
lever,  but  this  was  nearly  all.  Archimedes,  start- 
ing from  the  principle  of  equilibrium  on  the  lever, 
struck  out  the  idea  of  a  centre  of  gravity  for  every 
hody,  and  investigated  the  ]>osition  of  that  point 
for  the  triangle,  parabola,  and  j>araboloid.  Till 
the  16th  c,  the  science  remained  stationary,  Cardan, 
the  Marquis  Ubaldi,  and  Stevinus  —  who  was  the 
first  to  give  the  correct  theory  of  equilibrium  on  the 
inclined  plane  -  then  gave  it  a  slight  impetus,  and 
the  lalxmrs  of  Galileo,  who  introduced  the  expres- 
sion of  mechanical  propositions  in  mathematical 
formulas,  discovered  the  laws  regulating  the  motion 
of  falling  bodies,  and  originated  investigations  con- 
cerning the  strength  of  materials,  placed  the  science 
on  a  broad  and  substantial  basis.  Torricelli,  Des- 
cartes, Pascal,  Fermat,  Roberval,  and  Huyghens,  on 
the  continent,  and  Wallia  and  Wren  in  England—  the 
last  three  of  whom  simultaneously  discovered  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  collision  of  bodies  added 
each  his  quota  to  the  nrw  science,  as  mechanics 
was  then  called.  In  16S7,  apj>eared  Newton's 
Prinripia,  in  which  the  complete  experimental  basis 
of  the  subject  was  first  laid  down  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  the  mechanical  principles  which 
had  before  been  considered  to  act  only  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  were  shewn  to  rule  and  direct  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  Contemporary  with  New- 
ton were  Leibnitz,  and  the  two  elder  Bernouillis, 
James  and  John,  who,  besides  contributing  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  applied  to  it 
the  newly -in vented  differential  calculus,  which  was 
found  to"  be  a  weapon  of  immense  power.  From 
this  time,  a  constant  succession  of  illustrious  men 
have  prosecuted  the  study  of  theoretical  mechanics, 
or  of  subjects  connected  with  it.  The  chief  names 
are  Daniel  Bcrnouilli,  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Clairaut, 
Lagrange,  Laplace.  Lagrange's  Martinique  Analy- 
tit/ue  not  only  systematised  the  subject,  but  enor- 
mously increased  its  power  and  the  range  of  its 
applications.  The  last  great  additions  to  the  science 
are  those  made  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (q.  v.)  under 
the  name  of  the  principle  of  Varying  Action,  The 
developments  which  this  has  received  from  Jacobi, 
Boole,  Cayley,  LiouviJla,  Doukin,  Bour,  Ac,  form 
an  extensive  and  difficult  branch  of  applied  mathe- 
matics, chiefly  of  the  theory  of  simultaneous  differ- 


MECHITARISTS,  a  congregation  of  Armenian 
Christians,  who  reside  on  the  island  of  San  Lazaro  at 
Venice,  but  who  have  also  obtained  a  footing  in 
France  and  Austria.  They  derive  their  name  from 
M  EC  hit  ah.  (L  e.,  the  Comforter)  DA  Petro  (born  at 
Sebaate  1676,  died  at  Venice  1749),  who,  in  the  year 
1701,  founded  at  Constantinople  a  religious  society 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  old 
Armenian  language  and  literature.  Subsequently, 
the  M.  removed  to  the  Morea,  and  thence,  on  the 
conquest  of  that  portion  of  Greece  by  the  Turks 
in  1715,  to  San  Lazaro,  which  was  granted  to  them 
by  the  Venetian  government — The  M.  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Their 
useful  occupation  is  printing  the  classic 


writings  of  Armenian  literature ;  their  editions  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  liest  and  most 
correct.  They  also  issue  a  journal,  which  is  much 
read  throughout  the  Levant. — Cotn|>are  Bon£,  Ij€ 
Convent  <U  St-Laznre  <)  Venitt,  oti  Ifiattnre  gucrincte 
de  r<frd,r  da  Mtchitarida  Armtniau  (Paris,  1837). 

ME'CHLIN.   See  Mali  neb. 

ME'CKLEN  BURG-SCHWERTN,  a  grand 
dnchy  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded  on  the  JT. 
by  the  Baltic,  E.  by  Pomerania,  S.  by  Branden- 
burg, and  W.  by  Lauenburg.  The  area  is  about 
51*26  square  miles,  and  pop.  (1862)  551,761. 
M.-Schwerin  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Elbe  and  the  War- 
now,  and  has  a  great  many  lakes  and  jwuds,  yield- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  country  is 
generally  flat,  although  here  and  there  intersected 
by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  its  surface  is  still  exten- 
sively covered  with  wood,  notwithstanding  the 
great  clearings  which  have  been  made  in  the 
forests  during  the  present  century.  Near  the  sea, 
tracts  of  sand  and  morass  cover  large  areas  :  bat 
on  the  whole,  the  soil  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  or  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  which  constitute  the  principal  native  industry. 
There  is  considerable  commerce  through  Warne- 
munde  (Rostock)  and  Wismar ;  there  were  in  1862, 
belonging  to  the  two  ports,  413  vessels,  with  a 
burden  of  48,983  lasts  of  6000  lbs.  The  grand  duchy 
is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Schwenn,  Gust  row, 
Rostock,  and  Wismar.  The  capital  is  Schwerin.  The 
central  and  south-east  districts  are  the  most  densely 
(teopleiL  The  people  of  both  the  Mecklenburg 
duchies  (Schwerin  and  Strelitz)  are  for  the  most 
part  of  Slavonic  origin,  but  amalgamation  with 
their  Saxon  neighbours  has  largely  Germanised 
the  original  race.  The  predominating  form  of 
religion  is  the  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
churches  numbering  about  1100,  while  there  are 
upwards  of  3000  Jews.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  in  extending  the  educational  organis- 
ation of  both  duchies,  although  the  lower  elates 
do  not  yet  enjoy  as  many  advantages  as  in  some 
other  districts  of  Germany.  Besides  the  university 
at  Rostock  (q.  v.),  there  are  five  gyranaaia,  and 
numerous  burgher,  iiarochial,  and  other  schools. 
The  army  of  iL-Scuwerin  numbers  in  time  of 
peace  2700  men,  and  when  on  a  war- footing,  5380 
men.  The  principal  towns  are  the  capital  Schwerin, 
Ludwigslust,  Rostock,  GUstrow,  and  Wismar.  The 
grand-duke,  whose  powers  are  limited  by  a  mixed 
feudal  anil  constitutional  form  of  government,  has 
the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  and  is  styled  Prince 
of  the  Wends,  and  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg, 
Count  of  Schwerin,  and  Lord  of  Rostock,  Stargard, 
4c  The  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  provincial 
estates  in  common,  which  meet  once  a  year,  alter- 
nately at  Malchin  and  Sternberg.  This  united 
chamber  consists  of  noble  landowners  and  the 
representatives  of  forty-seven  provincial  lwroughs, 
each  of  which  has,  however,  its  separate  municipal 
government.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  duchy 
(according  to  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  for  I8T>4) 
amounted,  in  1661,  to  391,295  thalers,  and  the 
ex|>enditure  was  about  equal  to  the  receipts  ;  while 
the  public  debt  is  upwards  of  8,000,000  thalers.  In 
the  limited  council  of  the  Federal  Diet,  the  two 
duchies  conjointly  occupy  the  fourteenth  place ;  but 
in  the  Plenum,  M.-Schwerin  possesses  two  distinct 
1  votes.  In  time  of  peace,  it  furnishes  to  the  federal 
I  army  a  contingent  of  3000  men,  which,  in  war,  may 
be  raised  to  7860  men. 

History. — The  Mecklenburg  territory,  anciently 
occupied  by  Germanic,  and  afterwards  by  Slavooio 
j  tribes,  was  finally  subdued,  in  the  12th  a,"  by  Henry 
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the  Lion.  Duke  of  Saxrmy,  who,  after  thoroughly 
devastating  the  country,  anil  compelling  the  small 
number  of  inhabitants  remaining  after  the  war  to 
*i<>pt  Christianity,  restored  the  greater  |>art  of  the 
territory  to  Burewin,  the  heir  of  the  slain  Slavonic 
princ*,  Niklot,  and  >javc  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Th«  country  at  that  period  received  its  present  ! 
designation  from  its  principal  settlement,  Mikilin- 
bun;.  now  a  village  between  Wiamar  and  Bniel.  In 
1349.  it  was  elevated  into  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor 
Charte*.     Duke  Johann  Albrecht  introduced  the 
Proteatint  doctrine*  in  1550,  and  his  grandsons. 
Wolf- Friedrich  and  Johann  Albrecht,  founded  the 
hues  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenbtirg- 
Gilatrow,   which  were,  however,  deprived  of  the 
ducal  title  in  1627,  in  consequence  of  their  adhesion 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  when  the  imperial  general 
WaJlenstein  was  proclaimed  duke  of  all  Mecklenburg. 
In  1032,  Guatavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  restored 
bis  kinsmen,  the  deposed  dukes,  to  their  domains. 
After  various  subdivisions  of  the  ducal  line  iuto  the 
branches  of  Schwerin,  StreUtz,  and  others,  and  the 
successive  extinction  of  several  of  thcae  collateral 
hncae*.  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  met  at 
Hamburg  in  1701,  brought  about  the  settlement  of 
a  family^  compact,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that 
Schwerin  and  GUstrow  shoidd  form  one  duchy,  and 
Strelitz,  with  Ratzeburg  and  Starganl,  Mirow  and 
Netnerow.  another  indejiendent  sovereignty.  After 
this,  very  few  events  of  importance  occurred  till 
the  aocfasion  in  Schwerin,  in  1785,  of  Friedrich 
Franz,  who  obtained  the  title  of  grand  duke  in  1815, 
and  died  in  18-'t7,  after  a  long  reign,  which  he  had 
m*de  highly  conducive  to  the  internal  welfare  and 
external  reputation  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  reign  of  Friedrich  Franz  II.,  who  succeeded 
Ids  father.  Paul  Friedrich,  in  1842,  was  disturbed 
by  a  contest  between  the  nobles  and  the  burgher 
and  equestrian  landowners,  the  former  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  members 
into  the  equestrian  order,  nominating  to  benelices, 
and  monopolising  other  prerogatives  of  the  ancient 
feudal  nobdity.    The  revolutionary  excitement  of 
1848  gave  a  frc*h  stimulus  to  the  popular  ferment, 
and  the  disturbances  could  only  be  quelled  by  the 
intervention  of  Prussian  troops.    Since  that  period, 
the  coarse  of  events  has  nearly  resumed  tne  old 

ME  CKLENBURG  STRE  LITZ,  a  grand  duchy 
ol  Germany,  composed  of  two  distinct  portions  of 
territory,  viz.,  Starganl  (by  far  the  larger  division, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin)  and 
the  principality  of  Ratzeburg  (between  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Laucnbnrg),  and  comprising  an  area 
of  rather  more  than  1000  square  miles,  with  a  pop. 
(1S60)  of  09,060.  The  country  is  flat,  and  similar 
in  its  physical  characters  to  Schwerin,  although, 
from  its  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  the  climate 
is  less  humid  and  less  changeable.     Strelitz,  as 

read v  observed,  has  one  joint  representative  cham- 
ber with  Schwerin,  but  the  lordship  of  Ratzeburg 
is  not  included  in  these  estates,  and  is  governed 
directly  by  the  grand  duke,  who  possesses  very 
considerable  private  domains,  from  which  he  draws 
large  revenues.  In  addition  to  its  joint  vote  with 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  M-Strelitz  possesses  one 
vote  in  the  Plenum  of  the  Federal  Diet,  and 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  718  meu  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation.  M-Strelitz  has  a  debt  of  nearly 
two  million  thai  ere.  For  the  history  of  M.-Strelitz 
see  preceding  article. 

lie  Mecklenburg  duchies  are  essentially  agricul- 
tural, 71  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being  employed 
on  the  laud.  In  M. -Schwerin  3549  square  miles, 
and  in  M.-Strelitz  670  square  miles,  are  under  culti- 
vation    The  cattle  of  the  duchies  are  considered 


the  best  in  Germany ;  the  horses  especially  are 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  princijud  products  are 
corn  (which  is  exported  to  Scandinavian  and  British 
ports),  cattle  and  sheep  (which  are  sent  to  the 
markets  of  Hamburg  and  Berlin),  wool,  tobacco, 
butter,  cheese,  fish,  fruit,  hides,  ftc.  The  exports 
of  both  duchies  amount  to  about  26  million  thalers 
annually,  and  the  imports  to  about  13  million 
thalers. 

MECO'NIC  ACID(CMHOt(>,3nO  +  6Aq),  (from 
Gr.  mccfin,  a  poppy),  an  acta  existing  in  opium,  which, 
when  good,  yields  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  it.  Both 
the  acid  ana  its  salts  assume  a  characteristic  blood- 
red  tint  with  persalta  of  iron,  and  this  test,  which 
is  very  sensitive,  is  employed  by  the  toxicologist  in 
searching  for  traces  of  opium.  As,  however,  the 
alkaline  sidphocyaiiides  which  exist  normally  in  the 
saliva  give  a  precisely  similar  tint  with  the  perealts 
of  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
meconate  of  iron  from  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron. 
A  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  or  of  corrosive 
sublimate  removes  all  doubt,  by  discharging  the 
colour  of  the  sulphocyanide,  but  not  affecting  the 
colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron. 

MECO'NIUM.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
earliest  matter  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  a 
new-born  infant  It  is  of  a  brownish -green  or 
almost  black  colour,  acid  to  teat- paper,  but  devoid 
of  odour,  and  rapidly  putrefying  on  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  product  of  tiie  foetal  liver, 
but,  according  to  Lehmann.  it  contains  neither 
biliary  acids  nor  bile-pigment  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  an 
abundance  of  cylinder  epithelium  of  a  beautiful 
gn-en  tint  of  mucus-corpuscles,  and  of  fat  with 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cholesterinc. 

MEDAL  (Fr.  mtdaille,  Lat  nwJaUum),  a  piece 
of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  not  issued  or  circu- 
lated as  money,  but  stamped  with  a  figure  or  device 
to  preserve  the  portrait  of  some  eminent  person, 
or  the  memory  of  some  illustrious  action  or  event 
The  study  of  medals,  interesting  in  an  historical 
and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  is  also  important  as 
illustrating  the  contemporary  state  of  art  Like 
coins,  medals  belong  to  two  periods,  ancient  and 
modern,  separated  T>y  a  wide  interval.  To  the 
former  belong  those  pieces  issuing  from  the  mint 
of  ancient  Rome,  known  as  medallions  of  the  size  of 
the  aureus  in  gold,  of  the  denarius  in  Bilver,  and  of 
the  first  or  large  brass  in  copper.  They  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  struck  on  occasions 
similar  to  those  on  which  medals  are  coined  in 
modern  times,  on  the  accession  of  an  emperor,  on  the 
achievement  of  an  important  victory,  or  as  specimens 
of  workmanship  ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
countenance  the  belief  that  they  were  circulated  as 
money.  Medallions  prior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian 
are  rare  and  of  great  value — one  of  the  most  ljean- 
tifnl  and  most  famous  being  a  gold  medallion  of 
Augustus  Ciesar — from  Hadrian  to  the  close  of  the 
Empire  they  are  comparatively  common.  Of  the 
Roman  medallions,  some  were  struck  by  order  of 
the  emperors,  some  by  the  senate ;  the  latter  may  1>e 
known  by  being  inscribed  with  the  letters  S.  C. 
The  larger  bronze  medallions  are  of  admirable 
workmanship.  In  some  of  them,  a  ring  of  bronze 
surrounds  a  centre  of  copper,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion extends  over  both  metals.  No  portrait  of  a 
person  not  princely  occurs  on  any  ancient  medal,  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  considering  the  numer- 
ous contemporary  statues  of  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers.  The  Contorniati,  once  supposed  to 
be  Roman  medals,  are  now  believed  to  have  been 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  public  games.  Numer- 
ous medals  and  medallion*  were  atnick  in  the 
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Greek  provinces  of  the  Homan  empire,  of  less  sub- 
stance and  thickness,  for  the  most  part,  than  thorn1 
of  Rome.  The  Sicilian  medals  are  of  very  tine  work- 
manship, particularly  one  with  a  head  of  Ceres,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  Victory  crowning  a  Hgure  in  a  car. 

Modem  medals  begin  in  the  14th  c,  hut  few  were 
struck  prior  to  the  15th.  Portraits  of  non- princely 
persons  are  freely  introduced  after  the  lflth  century. 
An  affectation  of  the  classical  takes  from  their  value 
as  illustrations  of  contemporary  life.  Most  European 
countries  possess  a  succession  of  medals  from  the 
15th  c.  onwards.  Tlie  best  in  j>oint  of  design  of  the 
15th  c.  medals  arc  those  wrought  by  Victor  I'isani 
of  Verona,  and  inscril>ed  '  Opus  Pisani  Pictoris.'  The 
medals  of  the  popes  form  an  unbroken  scries  from 
the  time  of  Paul  II.,  who  filled  the  jmpal  chair  from 
1464  to  1471.  Those  that  purport  to  lie  of  earlier 
popes  are  all  known  to  lie,  in  |»oint  of  fact,  of  later 
date.  The  reverse  generally  hears  the  cross-keys 
and  mitre,  aud  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  reigning 
pope.  Some  of  the  medals  of  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and 
Clement  VII.  have  an  especial  value,  as  having 
been  designed  by  Raphael  aod  Giulio  Romano,  and 
engraved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  A  16th  c,  medal  of 
Sicily  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  modern  times 
of  the  use  of  a  medal  as  a  vehicle  of  political  satire  ; 
it  is  directed  bv  Frederick  II.  against  his  adversary, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  whose  head  is  on  the  obverse, 
with  the  inscription,  *  Ferdinands  R  R  Vetus  Vulpes 
Orbis ; '  and  on  the  reverse  a  wolf  carrying  off  a 
sheep,  with  '  J  t.gum  meuin  suave  ef  t  et  opus  meum 
leve.  Satirical  medals  were  afterwards  common  in 
the  Low  Countries,  A  medal  representing  Van 
Heubingen,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  in  the  character 
of  Joshua  arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  said  to 
have  so  exasperated  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  typified  by  that  luminary,  as  to  cause 
the  whole  hostile  force  of  France  to  be  brought 
against  Holland.  Some  of  the  Dutch  medals  are 
noted  for  the  elaborate  views,  maps,  and  plaus 
engraved  on  them.  France  produced  few  medals 
prior  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but  there  is  a  series 
illustrative  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Grand  Mnnarque,  and  another  devoted  to  the  career 
of  the  First  Napoleon.  The  Spanish  medals  begin 
with  Gonsalvo  altout  1500.  Scotland  produced  one 
of  the  earliest  of  modern  medals,  struck  by  David 
II.,  jierhaps  during  bis  captivity  in  England,  and 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  nobles  of  Edward  III. 
English  medals  only  begin  with  Henry  VIII.,  ami 
from  Edward  VI.  onwards,  there  is  an  unbroken 
succession  of  coronation  medals.  The  Scottish  gold 
coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  is  the  first  medal 
struck  in  Britain  with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  The 
medals  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II.  are  by 
Simon ;  those  of  Queen  Anne  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  Marlborough.  Medals,  in  connection  with 
Nuwwmatios  (q.  v.),  are  treated  of  by  the  various 
writers  on  that  subject. 

Medals  in  the  present  day  are  conferred  by  the 
sovereign  as  marks  of  distinction  for  eminent  worth 
or  noble  conduct,  more  particularly  for  naval  and 
military  services.  Such  medals  of  honour  are  seldom 
of  great  intrinsic  value,  their  worth  depending 
merely  on  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
They  have  ribtions  attached,  with  clasps  or  small 
bars,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  particular 
action.  The  Waterloo  medal  is  of  silver,  with  the 
head  of  George  IV.  (Prince  Regent),  a  winged  Vic- 
tory, aud  the  words  '  Waterloo,'  '  Wellington  ; '  it 
haug*  from  a  crimson  ribbon,  with  a  narrow  stripe 
of  blue  near  each  edge.  The  Crimean  medal,  also  of 
silver,  is  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon  with  yellow 
edges  when  worn  for  service  in  the  Crimea,  and  to 
a  yellow  ribtion  with  blue  cd^es  when  for  service  in 
the  Baltic     Good-service  medals  of  silver  were 


instituted  iu  1890  and  1831,  and  rules  formed  for 
their  distribution  among  meritorious  sailors,  aoliliers, 
and  marines.    The  naval  medal  is  worn  suspended 
from  a  blue,  and  the  military  from  a  crimson  ribbon. 
There  are  also  various  British  medals  which  have 
been  conferred  for  services  in  the  Peninsula,  India, 
A.c.    On  every  medal  is  engraved  the  name,  rank, 
Ac,  regiment  or  ship  of  the  recipient  of  it.  Medals 
and  decorations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
conferred  as  rewards  in  the  army  or  navy  prior  to 
the  Commonwealth.    The  French  military  medal 
and  the  Sardinian  war-medal  have  lately  been 
Itestowed  to  a  large  extent  on   British  officer*, 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines.    The  former  exhibits 
the  effigy  of  Napoleon  III.,  surmounted  by  an  eagle, 
and  is  worn  from  a  yellow  ribbon  with  green 
borders  ;  the  latter  is  charged  with  the  cross  of 
Savoy,  and  sus|>ended  from  a  sky-blue  ribbon.  No 
molal  of  honour  from  any  foreign  sovereign  is 
allowed  to  be  worn  or  accepted  by  any  British 
subject  without  the  sanction  oi  the  Queen. 

MEDA'LLION  (in  Architecture),  a  circular  panel 
containing  a  bas-relief  of  a  head,  bust,  figure,  ftc. 

MEDE'A,  iu  Grecian  legend,  a  famous  aorceross, 
the  daughter  of  Ac  tea,  king  of  Colchis,  and  of  the 
Ocean  id  Idyia,  or  of  Hecate.    She  married  Jason, 
the  leader  of  the  Argonauts  (q.  v.),  and  aided  him 
in  obtaining  the  Golden  Fleece    Jason,  after  bis 
return  home,  being  desirous  to  be  revenged  on 
Pelias  for  the  murder  of  his  parents  and  his  brother, 
M.  persuao'ed  the  daughter  of  Pelias  to  cut  him  in 
pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  him  young 
again.   Jason  and  she  fled  to  Corinth,  where,  after 
she  had  been  his  wife  for  ten  years,  he  repudi- 
ated her,  to  marry  Glaucc  or  Creusa,  and  M.,  in 
revenge,  sent  by  her  son  to  her  rival  a  poisoned 
rol*  or  diadem,  the  virulence  of  which  destroyed 
both   her  and    her  father.     M.    then   slew  the 
children  which  she  had  born  to  Jason,  ami  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  which  she 
obtained  from  Helios.    There  she  was  received  by 
.Egeus,  to  whom  she  bore  Medos  ;  but  afterwards 
being  comj>elled  to  floe  from  Athens,  she  took  Medos 
to  Aria,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  thenceforth 
called  Medea.    She  finally  became  immortal,  and 
the  spouse  of  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Such 
is  the  classic  legend,  which  afforded  material  for 
many  productions  of  the  tragic  muse,  and  subjects 
for  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  which  even  in 
modern  times  has  been  so  employed. 

MEDELLI'N,  a  city  of  the  Granadian  Confedera- 
tion, South  America,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia, 
and  50  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Central  and  Western 
Cordilleras.  It  is  a  beautiful  town,  and,  placed  at 
an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  its 
climate  is  exceedingly  pleasant  It  is  the  entrepot 
of  trade  for  the  surrounding  district,  and  contains  a 
population  estimated  at  15,0iM). 

ME'DIA,  in  ancient  times,  the  name  of  the 
north-western  part  of  Iran,  which  was  bounded  by 
the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  N.,  by  Persia  on  the  8., 
by  Parthia  on  the  E,  and  by  Assyria  on  the  W. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  very 
mountainous ;  the  south  is  s  rich  and  fertile 
tract  M.  at  present  forms  the  Persian  provinces 
of  Axerbijan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Irak- 
Aiemi,  and  the  northern  jwrtion  of  Lnristan.  The 
Medians  were  in  language,  religion,  and  manners 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians.  After  they  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  their  tribes 
united  about  H\8  B.  c,  according  to  the  common 
account,  chose  Dejocea  (Kai-Kobad)  for  their  chief, 
ami  mailt!  r>  bat  ana  their  capital.  His  son  Phraortes, 
or  Arphaxad,  subdued  the  Persians.  Cysxares  (Kai* 
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K.-wms),  the  son  of  Phraortos.  in  alliance  with  Nabo- 
polaasar,  king  of  Babylon,  overthrew  the  Assyrian 
empire  about  604  B.  c,  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  as  far  m  Egypt  and  the  furthest  bounds  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  vanquished  the  brigand  hordes 
of  Scythia,  who  had  carried  their  ravages  as  far 
as  Syria.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyage 
(Asdehak),  who  was  deposed  (560  B.C.)  by  his  own 
pmmlson  Cyrus  (Kai-Khusru),  king  of  Persia;  and 
from  this  time  the  two  nations  are  spoken  of  as  one 
people.  Echatana,  the  capital  of  M.,  became  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (324  B.C.),  the  north- 
west portion  (Atropattne)  of  M.  became  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  existed  till  the  time  of  Augustus ;  the 
other  portion,  under  the  name  of  Great  M.,  funning 
a  part  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  M  was  on  several 
occasions  separated  from  Persia.  In  152  B.  C, 
Mithridates  I.  took  Great  M.  from  the  Syrians,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Parthian  empire,  and  about  36 
B.  c.  it  had  a  king  of  its  own,  named  Artavasdes, 
aeainst  whom  Mark  Antony  made  war.  Under 
trie  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  whole  of  M.  was  united 
to  Persia.  It  became,  during  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  the  stronghold  of  the  Turkoman  tribes 
Kara-Koinlfj,  or  'Black  Sheep,' and  Ak  Koinlft,  or 
'  White  Sheep.' 

In  early  times,  the  Medes  were  a  warlike  race, 
possessed  of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  indejiendence, 
and  distinguished  for  their  skill  with  the  liow.  They 
were  also  celebrated  for  their  horsemanship,  and  it 
was  from  them  that  the  Persians  adopted  this  and 
other  favourite  exercises  and  acquirements.  In  sub- 
sequent times,  they  appear  to  have  become  effemi- 
aat*d  by  luxury.  (See  the  works  of  Xenophon, 
Strabo.  and  Ammianus.) 

MEDIATE,  in  the  old  German  empire,  a  term 
applied  to  those  lordships  or  |»os*estions  which  were 
held  by  feudal  tenure  under  one  of  the  greater  vas- 


sals, and  so  only  mediately  under  the  emperor  as  the 
supreme  feudal  lord.  Many  of  the  smaller  states  or 
lordships  were  gradually  reduced  to  this  condition 
as  the  neighbouring  greater  states  increased  in 
power ;  and  amidst  the  changes  caused  by  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  1803  and  1806,  many 
small  states  were  thus  mediatutd,  in  which  the 
greater  states  found  a  sort  of  compensation  for  their 
losses  in  other  quarters.  The  term  continued  to  be 
employed  even  when  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 
German  empire  did  not  exist.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  further  mediatisations  were  effected ;  and  at 
the  present  day  the  jieople  of  many  of  the  smaller 
existing  states  are  anxious  for  a  similar  change. 
The  question  of  mediatisation  was  one  of  those 
affecting  the  internal  welfare  of  Germany  which 
were  most  keenly  agitated  in  1848. 

MEDIATOR,  a  t»nn  applicable  to  any  person 
who  endeavours  to  reconcile  parties  at  variance.  In 
theology,  it  is  employed  to  denote  Jesus  Cluiat,  both 
with  respect  to  his  sacrifice  of  Atonement  (q.  v.)— 
making  God  and  man  a*  one  again,  by  satisfying 
divine  justice,  which  otherwise  demands  the  punish- 
m<  nt  of  sinners — and  with  respect  to  his  continual 
intercession  (rj.  v.).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
represents  taint*  as  mediators  of  intercession, 
although  not  of  atonement  ;  but  this  view  is 
rejected  by  Protestants. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  of  an  Army,  next 
to  the  commissariat,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  non-comliatant  sections.  The  surgical  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  in  actual  fighting,  and  still  more 
the  combat  with  discs*?  engendered  by  crowding, 
unhealthy  stations,  and  the  reckless  habits  of  the 
soldiery,  necessitate  a  large  medical  staff;  for,  on  an 
average  of  the  whole  army,  it  is  found  that  the 


rate  of  sickness  is  at  least  quadruple  that  for  the 

civil  population. 

In  the  British  army,  every  battalion,  when  at 
home  or  in  the  temperate  zone,  has  a  surgeon  and 
an  assistant-surgeon  ;  when  in  India  or  the  tropics, 
another  assistant-surgeon  is  added.  In  addition 
to  these  officers,  there  are  numerous  staff  medical 
officers  at  all  stations,  who  have  charge  of  detach- 
ments, hospitals,  Sec.  The  active  list  of  the  medical 
officers  comprises  (1864)  alwut  320  officers  on  the 
staff,  and  375  regimental  surgeons  and  assistant* 
surgeons  Besides  these,  there  are  between  400 
and  500  medical  officers  employed  with  the  army 
in  India.  The  cost  of  the  former  to  the  Britixh 
treasury  is  about  £  167,000  jier  annum. 
The  medical  department  u  governed  by  a  director- 

[  general,  who  is  a  member  of  the  War  Office,  and 
has  charge  of  the  surgical,  medical,  and  sanitary 

I  arrangements  of  the  army.  The  special  duties,  pay, 
&c.,  of  the  several  ranks,  will  be  found  uuder 
Inspector  grnkkal  and  Sdrobon. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  in  the  Navy,  is 
only  of  less  imjiortaneo  than  the  same  department 
in  the  army,  in  that  the  sea- service  is  vastly  more 
healthy  than  service  upon  land.  After  an  action, 
the  surgeon,  of  course,  is  in  equal  requisition  in 
either  case.  In  the  British  navy,  the  medical 
officers  in  active  employ,  in  1863,  comprised  1 
insfiector-general,  3  deputy-inspectors-general,  22 
statF  surgeons,  171  surgeons,  and  272  assistant- 
surgeons.  The  pay  of  these  officers  varies  from  £2, 
As.  a  day  for  an  inspector  general  of  hospitals  and 
fleets,  to  10a  a  day  for  a  junior  assistant-surgeon. 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS,  in  point  of 
law,  have  lately  l>een  put  on  a  new  footing  in  many 
resiwcts.  The"  late  statute  (21  and  22  Vict.  c.  90) 
to  a  certain  extent  gave  tho  body  of  medical  practi- 
tioners powers  of  self-government,  so  far  as  regards 
qualification  and  training  All  duly  qualified 
persons  are  now  registered,  and  the  register  is 
published,  though  it  is  not  in  strict  law  compulsory 
on  practitioners  to  register  themselves,  the  only 
disadvantage  being  that  those  who  arc  not  registered 
cannot  fill  certain  offices,  and  cannot  sue  for  their 
fees.  Before  the  late  act,  physicians  were  on  the 
same  footing  as  barristers,  and  could  not  sue  for 
their  fees,  these  being  considered  an  honorarium 
which  ought  to  be  paid  beforehand,  and,  at  all  events, 
were  not  a  legal  debt.  But  the  act  remedies  this 
defect  as  regards  qualified  registered  practitioners. 
Another  enactment  of  the  recent  statute,  which  was 
intended  to  put  down  quacks,  but  which  is  still 
found  to  be  capable  of  evasion  to  some  extent,  was 
the  giving  of  power  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  punish 
with  fine  of  £20  or  imprisonment  those  who  falsely 
pretend  to  be,  or  take,  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  a 
physician,  doctor  of  medicine,  licentiate  in  medicine 
or  surgery,  bachelor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  general 
practitioner  or  apothecary. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Nbtlbt,  an  establish- 
ment for  the  technical  education  of  medical  officers 
for  the  British  and  Indian  military  service.  Candi- 
dates are  examined  competitively  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  professional  kuowledge ;  and,  pawing 
satisfactorily  through  that  ordeal,  are  then  required 
to  attend,  for  six  months,  at  the  Military  Medical 
School,  where  they  go  through  practical  courses 
of  mUitary  hygiene,  military  and  clinical-military 
surgery  and  medicine,  and  pathology  with  morbid 
anatomy.  As  the  school  is  attached  to  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  which  is  the  great  invalid  dej)At 
for  the  whole  army,  the  students  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  theory  exemplified  in  practice.  The 
school  comprises  four  professors,  with  4.700  a  year 
each,  and  usually  about  45  medical  candidates,  who 
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receive  each  5».  a  day  and  lodging-money, 
annual  coat  of  the  whole  establishment  is 
£8300. 

ME'DICI,  The,  who  ranked  among  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  families  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  owe  their  earliest  distinction  to  the  success 
with  which  they  had  pursued  various  branches  of 
commerce,  and  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  they 
devoted  their  wealth  to  purposes  of  general  utility. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c.,  the  M.  took  part 
in  all  the  leading  events  of  the  republic ;  and  from 
the  period  when  Sal  vest ro  dei  Medici  attained  the 
mnk  of  gonfaloniere  in  1378,  the  family  rose  rapidly 
to  pre-eminence,  although  the  almost  regal  greatness 
which  it  enjoyed  for  several  centuries  is  more 
es|>tvially  due  to  Giovanni  dei  Medici,  who  died  in 
1429,  leaviug  to  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  a 


heritage  of  wealth  and  honours  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  the  republic.  With  Cosmo  (born  1389,  died  1404), 
on  whom  was  gratefully  bestowed  the  honoured 
title  of '  Father  of  his  country,'  began  the  glorious 
epoch  of  the  M. ;  while  from  Loreuzo  is  descended 
the  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  which,  in  the 
16th  c,  obtained  absolute  rule   over  Tuscany. 
Cosmo's  life,  except  during  a  short  period,  when  the 
Albizzi  and  other  rival  families  re-established  a 
successful  opposition  against  the  policy  and  credit 
of  the  M.,  was  one  uninterrupted  course  of  pros- 
perity ;  at  once  a  munificent  patron  and  a  success- 
ful cultivator  of  art  and  literature,  he  did  more 
than  any  sovereign  in  Europe  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classics,  ana  to  foster  a  taste  for 
mental  culture.    He  assembled  around  him  learned 
men  of  every  nation,  and  gavo  liberal  support  to 
numerous  Greek  scholars,  whom  the  subjection  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  had  driven  into  exile; 
and  by  his  foundation  of  an  academy  for  the  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  of  a  library  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.,  he  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  modern  learning  and  art.    Rat  although 
these  merits  must  be  conceded  to  him,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  while  he  retained  the  name  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  ami  nominally  con- 
fided the  executive  authority  to  a  gonfaloniere  and 
eight  priori  or  senators,  he  totally  extinguished 
the  freedom  of  Florence.    His  grandson,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  (born  1st  January  1448,  died  8th 
April  1492),  who  succeeded  to  undivided  and  abso- 
lute power  in  the  state,  after  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Giuliano  in  1478,  pursued,  with  signal  suc- 
cess the  policy  of  his  family,  which  may  be  charac- 
terised as  tending  to  ennoble  individuals  and  debase 
the  nation  at  large.    He  encouraged  literature  and 
the  arts,  employed  learned  men  to  collect  choice 
books  and  antiquities  for  him  from  every  part  of  the 
known  world,  established  printing-presses  in  his 
dominions  as  soon  as  the  art  was  invented,  founded 
academics  for  the  study  of  classical  learning,  and 
filled  his  gardons  with  collections  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  art ;  but  when  his  munificence  and  concili- 
atory manners  had  gained  for  him  the  affection  of 
the  higher  and  the  devotion  of  the  lower  classes,  he 


tines,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  volnptuous 
refinement  which  was  smothering  every  spark 
personal  independence,  tried  to  stem  the  current  of 
corruption  by  an  ascetic  severity  of  morals,  which 
gained  for  them  the  name  of  piatjnoni,  or  weepers. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  Dominican  friar 
Girolamo  Savonarola  (q.  v.),  whose  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  jieople  in  favour  of  a  popular  and  democratic 
form  of  government,  threatened  for  a  time  the 
overthrow  of  the  M. ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
and  the  vuidictiveness  of  the  i 
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court,  averted  their  doom.  Savonarola's  martyrdom 
restored  outward  tranquillity  to  Florence,  and  left 
the  M.  in  undisturlwd  possession  of  absolute  power. 
Pietro  (born  1471),  who  succeeded  his  father  Lorenzo 
in  1492,  possessed  neither  capacity  nor  prudence  ; 
and  in  the  troubles  which  the  ambition  of  her 
princes  and  the  profligacy  of  her  popes  brought 
upon  Italy,  by  plunging  her  into  civil  and  foreign 
war,  he  shewed  himself  treacherous  and  vacillating 
alike  to  friends  and  foes.    Lodovico  Sforza,  nun- 
named  the  *  Moor,1  relying  on  tho  friendship  which, 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  c,   had  prevailed 
between  the  Sforza  family  of  Milan  and  the  M.. 
applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  establishing  his 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  but  seeing  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  Pietro,  he  threw  himself 
into  tho  arms  of  Charles  VIII,  of  France.  The 
result  was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a  French 
army  of  32,000  men.     Pietro,  in  hoj.es  of  con- 
ciliating the  powerful  invader,  hastened  to  meet 
the  troops  on  their  entrance  into  the  dominions 
of    Florence,  and    surrendered    to    diaries  the 
fortresses  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  constituted, 
the  keys  of  the  republic.    The  magistrates  and 
people,  incensed  at  his  perfidy,  drove  him  from 
the  city,  and  formally  deposed  the  family  of  the 
M.  from  all  participation  in  power.    Pietro,  who 
was  slain  in  1503,  while  fighting  in  the  French 
ranks,  and  several  of  his  kinsmen,  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  recover  their  dominions,  which  were 
not  restored  till  1512.  The  elevation  of  Giovanni  do 
Medici  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the  title  of  Leo  X.f 
completed  the  restoration  of  the  family  to  thoir 
former  splendour,  while  the  accession,  in  1523, 
of  his  cousin  Ginlio  Medici  to  the  pontificate  as 
Clement  VII.,  and  the  marriage  of  Catharine,  the 
granddaughter  of  Pietro,  to  Henry  II.  of  France, 
and  her  long  rule  over  that  country  as  regent  for 
her  sons,  together  with  the  military  power  of  the 
cadet  branch  (descended  from  a  younger  brother  of 
the  '  Father  of  his  country '),  threw  a  weight  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  M.,  which  rendered 
all  attempts  to  maintain  even  a  show  of  independ* 
ence  futile  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines.  The 
faintest   indication  of   republican  spirit  was  at 
once  crashed  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  pope  and 
Charles  V. ;  and  though  the  legitimate  male  line  of  ' 
Cosmo  was  extinct  (with  the  exception  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.),  the  latter  gave,  in  1529,  to  Ales- 
sandro,  natural  son  of  the  last  prince  Lorenzo  IL, 
the  rank  of  Duke  of  Florence ;  and  on  his  death, 
by  assassination,  without  direct  heirs,  in  1537, 
raised  Cosmo  L,  the  descendant  of  a  collateral 
branch,  to  the  ducal  chair.    Cosmo,  known  as  the 
Great,  possessed  the  astuteness  of  character,  the 
love  of  elegance,  and  taste  for  literature,  but  not 
the  frank  and  generous  spirit  that  had  distin- 
guished his  great  ancestors ;  and  while  he  founded 
the  academies  of  painting  and  of  fine  arts,  mada 
collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  published 
magnificent  editions  oi  his  own  works  and  those 
of  others,  and  encouraged  trade,  for  the  protection 
of  which  he  instituted  the  ecclesiastical  order  of 
St  Stephen,  he  was  implacable  in    his  enmity, 
and  scrupled  not  utterly  to  extirpate  the  race 
of  the  Strozzi,  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  House, 
of  His  acquisition  of  Siena  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  Pius  V.  ;  and  he 
died  in  1574,  leaving  enormous  wealth  and  regal 
power  to  his  descendants,  who,  throughout  the  next 
half  century,  maintained  the  literary  and  artistic 
fame  of  their  family.     In  the  17th  c,  the  race 
rapidly  degenerated  ;  and  after  several  of  its  repre- 
sentatives had  suffered  themselves  to  bo  made  the  . 
mere  tools  of  Spanish  aud  Austrian  ambition,  the 
've  of  the  line,  Giovanni  Gaston. 
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died  in  1737,  and  his  only  sister  the  Electrons  Fain- 
tine,  the  hut  of  the  M.  family,  expired  in  1743.  In 
accordance  with  a  stipulation  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  passed  to  the  House  of 
Lorraine. 

MEDICI'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bologna,  13  miles  east  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Pop  6700.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  considerable 
trade  and  large  markets.  It  has  five  churches  and 
a  theatre,  and  is  surrounded  by  walla  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Claterna,  of  which  some 
remains  are  still  visible. 

MEDI  CINAL  PLANTS.  Those  plants  of  which 
some  part  or  product  is  used  in  medicine,  are  very 
d amorous,  and  belong  to  the  most  widely  different 
orders.  In  some  orders,  particular  properties  are 
prevalent ;  other  medicinal  s|iecies  are  exceptional 
aa  to  their  properties  in  the  orders  to  which  tbey 
belong.  Important  properties  and  products  are 
sometimes  characteristic  of  a  particular  very  limited 
group  of  species,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cinchona*. 
Many  medicinal  plants  are  merely  used  by  the 
people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow,  others — 
known  as  officinal  plants — have  a  place  accorded 
them  in  pharmacopoeias  and  in  the  practice  of 
educated  medical  practitioners.  Many  plants,  how- ' 
ever,  are  in  hish  repute  among  the  native  physicians 
of  India,  which  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any 
western  pharmacopoeia,  although  a  few  of  the  most 
va]  Liable  have  receutly  been  introduced  to  notice  in 
Eiir-»|>e.  Of  the  plants  which  have  been  rejected 
from  the  pharmacopeias,  but  retain  their  place  in 
rustic  practice,  some  are  really  useful,  and  would  be 
held  in  greater  esteem  if  there  were  not  preferable  j 
medic tnes  of  similar  quality ;  others  have  owed  i 
their  reputation  merely  to  ridiculous  fancies.  Some 
medicinal  plants  are  always  gathered  where  they 
grow  wild,  others  are  cidtivated  in  order  to  have  ) 
them  in  sufficient  abundance.  This  branch  of  gar- 
dening is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  at  Mitcham, 
near  London,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  A 
great  boon  has  very  receutly  been  conferred  on 
mankind — so  recently  that  it  has  scarcely  yet  begun 
to  be  enjoyed  —  in  the  introduction  of  Cinchona 
(q.  r.)  trees  into  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  where 
their  cultivation  has  been  commenced  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  a  continued  supply  of  Peruvian 
Bark  and  of  Quinine,  their  increased  abundauce, 
and  a  diminution  of  their  price,  being  thus  secured. 

Among  the  most  valuable  books  on  medicinal 
plants  are  Hayne'a  Getrcue  DartttUung  hhH 
Bftrkreibung  drr  in  Artniriknnde  gtbr&vchlichm 
O'trticftse  (4  vols.  Berlin.  1806— 1846) ;  Nees  von 
EscDbeck,  Wcibe,  Walter,  und  Funke,  VoUtfiindigt 
Sammlung  officinetter  PJlanzen  (3  vols.  DUsseldorf, 
182l-1833).~Pereira's  Materia  Medico,  is  also  of 
very  high  excellence. 

MEDICINE.  History  or.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Egypt  was  the  country  in  which  the 
art  of  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  arts  of  civilised 
life,  was  first  cultivated  with  any  degree  of  success, 
the  offices  of  the  priest  aud  the  physician  being 
prol<ably  combined  in  the  same  person.  In  the 
writings  of  Moses,  there  are  various  allusions  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  amongst  the  Jews,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  The 
priests  were  the  physicians,  and  their  treatment 
mainly  aimed  at  promoting  cleanliness  and  prevent- 
ing  contagion.  Chiron  (q.  v.),  the  centaur,  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  art  of  medicine  amongst 
the  Greeks ;  but  the  early  history  of  the  art  is 
entirely  legendary.    See  J&cvtj^nvtu 

With  a  passing  allusion  to  the  names  of  Pytha- 
goras, Deinocritua,  and  Heraclitus,  who  in  their 
various  departments  may  be  regarded  as  having 


advanced  the  art  of  medicine,  wo  arrive  at  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  (q.  v.).  The  advance  which 
Hippocrates  made  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
so  great,  that  no  attempts  were  made  for  some 
centuries  to  improve  upon  his  views  and  precepts. 
His  sons,  Thessalns  and  Draco,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Polybius,  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the 
Heal  sect  which  was  called  the  Kip]>ocratean 
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r  Dogmatic  8chool,  *  because  it  professed  to  set 
out  with  certain  theoretical  principles  which  were 
derived  from  the  generalisation  of  facts  and  obser- 
vations, and  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of 
practice.' 

The  next  circumstance  requiring  notice  in  the 
history  of  medicine  is  the  estaluishment  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  which  was  effected  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  about  300  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Amongst  the  most  famous  of  its 
medical  professors  are  Erasistratua  and  Herophilua, 
The  former  was  the  pupil  of  Chrysippus,  and  prob- 
ably imbibed  from  his  master  bis  prejudice  against 
bleeding,  and  against  the  use  of  active  remedies, 
preferring  to  trust  mainly  to  diet  and  to  the  fit 
medieatrtx  nature*.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Empirics  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect,  and 
became  the  declared  opponents  of  the  Dogmatists. 
The  controversy,  says  Bnstock,  in  his  Wttory  of 
Medicine,  really  consisted  in  the  question — how  far 
we  are  to  suffer  theory  to  influence  our  practice. 
While  the  Dogmatists,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes 
styled,  the  Rationalists,  asserted,  that  before  attempt- 
ins  to  treat  any  disease,  we  ought  to  make  ourselves 
fully  acquainted  with  tho  nature  and  functions  of 
the  body  generally,  with  the  operation  of  medical 
agents  upon  it,  ana  with  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes when  under  the  operation  of  any  morbid  cause ; 
the  Empirics,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  this 
knowledge  is  impossible  to  be  obtained,  and,  if 
possible,  is  not  necessary;  that  our  sole  guide 
must  be  experience,  and  that  if  we  step  beyond 
this,  either  as  learned  from  our  own  observation, 
or  that  of  others  on  whose  testimony  we  can  rely, 
we  are  always  liable  to  fall  into  dangerous,  and 
often  fatal  errors.  According  to  Celsus,  who  has 
given  an  excellent  account  of  the  leading  opinions 
of  both  sects,  the  founder  of  the  Empirics  was  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandria,  who  was  said  to  be  a  pupil  of 
Herophihu.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  centuries 
subsequent  to  it,  all  physicians  were  included  in  one 
or  other  of  these  rival  sects,  and,  apparently,  the 
numbers  of  the  two  schools  were  about  equaL 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  medicine  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  at  a  later  period  than  the  other 
arts  and  sciences.  The  first  person  who  seems  to 
have  made  it  a  distinct  profession  was  Archagathus, 
a  Pelo|K>nnesian,  who  settled  at  Rome  about  200  B.C 
His  treatment  was  so  severe  and  unsuccessful  that 
he  was  finally  banished ;  and  we  bear  of  no  other 
Roman  physician  for  about  a  century,  when  Asele- 
piades,  of  Hit  hynia,  acquired  a  great  reputation.  His 
popularity  dejwnded  upon  his  allowing  his  jiatients 
the  liberal  use  of  wine  and  of  their  favourite  dishes, 
and 
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respects  constdting  their  inclinations  and 
their  prejudices  ;  and  hence  it  ib  easy 
to  understand  the  eminence  at  which  he  arrived. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Themison  of  Lac- 
dinea,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Methodic*,  who 
adopted  a  middle  course  between  the  Dogmatists 
and  Empirics.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  era,  the  Methodics  were  the 
preponderating  medical  sect,  and  they  included  in 
their  ranks  C.  Aurelianus,  some  of  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  then  broke  up  into 
various  sects,  of  which  the  chief  were  the  Pneu- 
matics, represented  by  Aretams  of  Canpadocia, 
whose  works  are  still  extant;  and  the  Eclectics, 
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of  whom  Archigenea  of  Apamca  was  the  most 
celebrated.  But  the  most  remarkable  writer  of 
this  age  is  Celsus  (q.  v.),  whose  work  De  ifedielna 

S'ves  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine  up  to  his 
me,  and  the  state  in  which  it  then  existed.  He 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  native  Roman 
has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
of  Andromachus,  the  inventor  of  the 
Theriaca,  a  preparation  which  was  retained  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  until  the  close  of  the  last  century — 
of  Pliny  the  naturalist — and  of  Dioscoridea,  cannot 
b«  altogether  omitted  in  even  the  briefest  sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  medicine  ;  but  their  contri- 
butions to  its  progress  dwarf  into  insignificance 
when  com j wired  with  those  of  Galen  (q.  v.),  whose 
writings  were  universally  acknowledged  as  ultimate 
authority,  until  they  were  attacked  and  publicly 
burned  in  the  16th  a  by  the  arch-quack,  Para- 
celsus (q.  v.).  A  learned  and  impartial  critic,  the 
late  Dr  Aikin,  after  giving  full  credit  to  Galen  for 
talent  and  acquirements,  thus  concludes :  *  His  own 
mass  and  modern  improvements  have  now  in  a 
great  measure  consigned  his  writings  to  neglect,  but 
Sis  fame  can  only  perish  with  the  science  itself.' 
Aa  in  the  case  of  Hippocrates,  his  immeasurable 
anteriority  over  hia  contemporaries  seems  to  have 
acted  as  a  check  to  all  attempts  at  further  improve- 
ment. 

The  first  names  of  any  renown  that  occur  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  Galen  (about  193  A.  D.)  arc 
those  of  Oribasius,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  ditiua,  and 
Paulus  dSginota,  who  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  centuries.  They  were  all  zealous 
Galen  Uts,  and  those  of  their  writings  which  are 
extant,  are,  for  the  most  part,  compilations  from 
their  predecessors,  and  especially  from  their  great 
master.  With  the  death  of  Paidus,  the  Greek 
school  of  medicine  may  be  considered  to  have  come 
to  an  end,  for  after  his  time  no  works  of  any  merit 
were  written  in  this  language.  The  Arabian  school 
was  now  beginning  to  rise  into  notice.  The  earliest 
Arabic  writer  on  medicine  of  whom  we  have  any 
certain  account  is  Ahrum,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Paulus.  The  most  celebrated  physicians  of  this 
school  were  Rhazes  (who  flourished  in  the  tfth  c., 
and  was  the  first  to  describe  the  small-pox),  Avicenna 
(a.  v.),  (who  flourished  in  the  Uth  &,  and  whose 
Canon  Medidnas  may  be  regarded  as  a  cyclopedia 
of  all  that  was  then  known  of  medicine  and  the 
collateral  sciences),  Albncasis  (whose  works  on  the 
practice  of  surgery  were  for  several  ages  regarded 
as  standard  authorities),  Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes 
(q.  v.),  (who  flourished  in  the  12th  a,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a  physician  and  a  philosopher).  The 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  which,  together 
with  those  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Euclid,  were 
translated  into  Arabic  in  the  9th  c.,  formed  the 
basis  of  their  medical  knowledge ;  but  the  Arabian 
physicians  did  good  service  to  medicine  in  intro- 
ducing new  articles  from  the  East  into  the  European 
materia  modica— aa,  for  exannde,  rhubarb,  cassia, 
senna,  camphor — and  in  making  known  what  may 
be  termed  the  first  elements  of  pharmaceutical 
chemistry,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  distillation,  and 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  various  metallic  oxides 
and  salts. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic-  universities  of 
Spain,  which  may  date  from  the  death  of  Averrhoes, 
the  only  medical  knowledge  which  remained  was 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  where  the  school  of  Salerno 
acquired  a  considerable  celebrity,  which  it  main- 
tained for  some  time,  till  it  waa  gradually  eclipsed  by 
the  rising  fame  of  other  medical  schools  at  Bologna 
—where  Mondini  publicly  dissected  two  httman 
bodies  in  1315  -  Vienna,  Paris,  Padua,  4a  Contem- 
porary with  Mondini,  lived  Gilbert,  the  first  English 


writer  on  medicine  who  acquired  any  repute  ; 
the  next  century  gave  birth  to  Li  nacre,  who. 
studying  at  Oxford,  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Padua,  aii'l 
subsequently  became  the  founder  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians.    It  was  in  this  (the  15th)  c 
that  the  sect  of  Chemical  Physicians  arose,  who 
maintained  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
body  may  be  explained  by  the  same  chemical  laws 
as  those  which  rule  inorganic  matter.  Although  the 
illustrations  and  proofs  which  they  adduced  were 
completely  unsatisfactory,  a  distinguished  physio- 
logical school  of  the  present  day  is  merging  into  a 
very  similar  view,  with,  however,  far  more  cogent 
arguments  in  its  support.    The  chemists  of  that 
age,  with  Paracelsus  at  their  head,  did  nothing  to 
advance  medicine,  except  to  introduce  into  the 
materia  medica  several  valuable  metallic  prepara- 
tions. 

This  period  seems  to  have  been  prolific  in  origin- 
ating new  diseases.  It  ia  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries  that  we  hear  most  of  leprosy  and  of 
the  visitations  of  the  plague  in  Europe.  Until  the 
15th  c.,  hooping-cough  and  scurvy  were  unknown, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  accurately  described  ;  and  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  that  century  that  syphilis 
was  first  recognised  in  Italy  (from  which  country  it 
rapidly  extended  over  tho  whole  of  Europe),  and 
that  the  Sweating-sickness  {Sudor  A  ngticanut)  made 
its  first  appearance  in  this  country. 

In  the  16th  c.,  the  study  of  human  anatomy  may 
be  said  to  have  been  first  fairly  established  by  the 
zeal  and  labours  of  Vesalina  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  century  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
many  physicians  whose  anatomical  and  physiological 
investigations  materially  tended,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine.  This 
was  the  epoch  of  Eustachian,  Fallopius,  Aselliua, 
Harvey,  Rudbeck,  Bartholin,  Malpighi,  Glisaon, 
Sylvius,  Willis,  Bellini,  Ac.  Chemistry  waa  now 
separating  itself  from  alchemy,  and  was  advancing 
into  the  state  of  a  science,  and  a  combination  was 
now  formed  between  its  principles  and  those  of 
physiology,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  of 
chemical  physicians,  quite  distinct  from  the  sect 
represented  two  centimes  previously  by  Paracelsus. 
They  considered  that  diseases  were  rcferrible  to 
certain  fermentations  which  took  place  in  the  blood, 
and  that  certain  hvmovrt  were  naturally  acid, 
and  others  naturally  alkaline,  and  according  as 
one  or  other  of  these  predominated,  so  certain 
specific  diseases  were  the  result,  which  were  to 
be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  remedies  of  an 
opposite  nature  to  that  of  the  disease.  They  were 
soon  succeeded  by  the  Mathematical  Physicians, 
or  the  latro-mathematical  school,  of  which  Borelli, 
Sauvagcs,  Keill,  Jurin,  Mead,  and  Freind  were 
amongst  the  most  celebrated.  In  proportion  as  this 
sect  gained  ground,  that  of  the  chemists  declined, 
while  the  old  Galenists  were  fast  disap|iearing.  To 
these  rival  sects  must  be  added  that  of  the  Vital  ista, 
which  originated  with  Van  Hclmont  (q.  v.),  and 
which,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted  by 
Stahl  and  Hoffmann.  The  greatest  physician  of  the 
17th  c.  was,  however,  unquestionably  Sydenham 
(q.  v.),  who,  though  inclining  towards  the  chemical 
school,  did  not  allow  his  speculative  opinions  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  disease  to  interfere  with  his 
treatment. 

The  most  eminent  teacher  of  medicine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ISth  c.  was  Boerhaave,  who  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Leydcn  in  1709. 
Amongst  the  pupils  of  Boerhaave  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  Van  Swieten,  whose  commentaries 
on  the  aphorisms  of  his  master  contain  a  large  and 
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HaHer  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  modern  physiology  ;  I  by  an  eminent  living  physician,  that  the 


whilst  amongst  the  most  celebrated  opponents  of 
the  Hallerian  theory,  that  irritability  ana  sensibility 
are  specitic  properties  of  the  muscular  and  n  .  vous 
avsteroa,  most  be  mentioned  Why  it  and  Portcrticld, 
physicians  of  high  reputation  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  former  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  university. 

In  the  article  upon  Cullen  (q.  ▼.),  so  full  an 
account  is  given  of  the  doctrines  of  that  celebrated 
physician,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  than 
that  most  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  c,  belonged  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  Cullenian  school  of  medicine.  His 
attacked  with  great  acrimony  by  his 
John  Brown,  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  medicine.  In  this  country, 
the  views  of  Brown  were  regarded  as  too  purely 
theoretical,  and  did  not  acquire  any  great  popularity ; 
but  on  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  especially  in 
Italy,  they  were  very  generally  adopted,  and  became 
for  a  considerable  tune  the  prevailing  doctrine  in 
several  of  the  leading  medical  schools.  To  supple- 
ment this  meagre  outline  of  the  progress  of  medicine 
in  the  ISth  c.,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  consult 
the  biographical  sketches  of  Monro,  Blane,  the 
Hunters,  Jenner,  Ac. 

If  we  exclude  certain  popular  quackeries,  we  may 
retard  the  Brnnonian  as  the  last  of  medical  sects. 
The  present  century  may  be  considered  as  the  epoch 
of  physiological  experiment  and  clinical  observation. 
The  efficient  labourers  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  have  been  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice,  in  this  article, 
even  those  whom  we  deemed  the  most  celebrated, 
while  it  would  be  invidious  to  attempt  such  a 


pulmonary  consumption  is  retarded  for  an  average 
sjiaec  of  three  years  by  the  judicious  administration 
of  cod-liver  oil ;  due  attention  being,  of  course,  paid 
to  the  general  treatment  of  the  patient 

MEDICK  (Aledkago),  a  genua  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminotm,  sub-order  Papilionact<t, 
nearly  allied  to  Clover  (q.  v.,  Tri/olium),  but 
distinguished  from  that  and  other  kindred  genera 
by  the  sickle-shaped,  or,  in  most  species,  spirally 
twisted  legume.  The  species,  which  arc  very 
numerous,  are  mostly  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  leaves  of  three  leaflets  like  those 
of  clover,  natives  of  temperate  and  warm  climates. 
A  numl>er  of  them  are  found  in  Britain,  and  many 
more  in  the  south  of  Euroite.  They  generally 
afford  good  green  food  for  cattle,  and  some  of  them 
are  cultivated  like  the  clovers  for  this  use,  amongst 
which  the  most  imj>ortant  is  the  Prurijs  M.  or 
Luckrnb  (q.  v.,  M.  m/tVu).  Besides  tins,  the  Black 
M.,  Nonsuch,  or  LcnruNB  (Af.  lupulina),  is  one  of 
the  most  generally  cultivated.  It  receives  the  name 
Black  M.  from  the  black  colour  of  the  ripe  pods, 
which  are  short,  black,  twisted,  and  arranged  in 
I  oblong  heads,  and  is  often  called  Yellow  Lucerne, 
or  Yellow  Clover,  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  a  common  native  of  Britain.  In  habit  and 
general  appearance,  it  is  very  similar  to  Tri/olium 
procumbent,  or  T.  Filiform*.  In  British  husbandry, 
it  is  now  very  generally  nuwn  in  mixture  with  Red 
Clover  and  Rye  grass,  and  is  useful  where  a  close 
turf  is  desired. 

LI'NGUjE,  Jurt  db.  See 


Our  materia  medica  has  received  a  large  number 
of  moat  important  additions,  amongst  which  may 
be  especially  noticed  quinine,  morphia,  strychnine, 
iodine  and  the  iodides,  the  bio  n idea,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  cod-liver  oil,  and  cldoroform.  The  physical 
diagnosis  of  disease  has  been  facilitated  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  physician  of 
last  century  could  have  deemed  |>ossible,  by  the  dis- 
covery and  practical  application  of  the  stethoscope, 
the  plexitneter,  the  speculum,  the  ophthalmoscopic, 
and  the  laryngoscope;  while  chemistry  and  the 
microscope  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  the  various  excretions,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  urine  and  its  deposits. 

The  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting small-pox,  although  made  {see  Jexxek)  at 
the  close  of  last  century,  may  l>e  regarded  prac- 
tically as  belonging  to  the  present,  since  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  its  value  was  generally 

The  true  and  certain  diagnosis  l>etween  typhus 
and  typhoid  (or  enteric)  fever  is  due  to  living  physi- 
cians ;  and  the  discoverers  of  Blight's  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  of  Addison's  disease  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule*,  have  only  recently  been  lost  to  science. 

The  treatment  of  many  diseases,  especially  those 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  has  been  much  modified, 
and  in  most  cases  improved,  especially  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  victims  to  the  lancet 
are  far  fewer  than  they  formerly  were,  but  if  the 

Ctients  of  the  present  day  run  little  risk  of  being 
•d  to  death,  there  is  an  occasional  chance  of  their 
perishing  from  the  too  copious  administration  of 


MEDI  1ST  ATE 
Jcby. 

MEDI'NA  (Arab.  City),  or,  more  fully,  MEDINAT 
AL  NABl  (City  of  the  Prophet),  also  called 
Tabah,  Tibah,  Ac  (the  Good,  Sweet,  &c).  and  men* 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Jathrippa :  the  holiest  city 
throughout  Mohammedanism,  next  to  Mecca,  and 
the  second  capital  of  Hedjaz  in  Western  Arabia,  is 
situated  about  270  miles  N.  of  Mecca,  and  140 
N.  by  E.  of  th«  jwrt  of  Jeiubo  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants  (Burton). 
It  consists  of  three  princqtal  parts — a  town,  a  fort, 
and  suburbs,  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  town 
itself,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  wide 
space  (the  Munakha).  M.  is  about  half  the  size  of 
Mecca,  and  forms  an  irregular  oval  within  a  walled 
enclosure  of  35  40  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  thirty 
towers -a  fortification  which  renders  M.  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Hedjaz.  Two  of  its  four  gates — viz., 
the  Bab  Al  Jumah  (Friday  Gale,  in  the  eastern  wall) 
and  the  Bab  Al  Misri  (Egyptian)  -  are  massive  build- 
ings with  double  towers.  The  streets,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  in  number,  are  deep  and  narrow,  paved 
only  in  a  few  places.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed  and 
double-storied,  and  are  built  of  a  basaltic  scoria, 
burned  brick,  and  jtalm-wood,  Very  few  public  build- 
ings of  any  importance  are  to  be  noticed  beside  the 
Great  Mosque  Al  Haram  (the  Sacred),  supposed  to  be 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Mohammed  died,  and  to 
enclose  his  tomb.  It  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
that  of  Mecca,  1«ing  a  parallelogram,  420  feet  long 
and  340  f<-et  broad,  with  a  spacious  central  area, 
called  El  Sahn,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle, 
with  numerous  rows  of  pillars.  The  Mausoleum,  or 
Hujrah,  itself  is  an  irregular  square,  50 — 55  feet  in 
extent,  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
brandy. "  The  moral  to  be  drawn  by  the  unbiassed  1  building,  and  scixarated  from  the  walU  of  the 
observer  of  the  depleting  and  the  stimulating  modes  mosque  by  a  passage  about  26  feet  broad.  A  large 
of  treating  inflammatory  diseases  such  as  pneu-  gilt  crescent  above  the  '  Green  Dome,'  springing 
mouia  and  pericarditis,  is,  that  nature  will  often  |  from  a  series  of  globes,  surmounts  the  Hujrah,  a 
effect  a  cure  even  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  too  glimpse  into  which  is  only  attainable  through  a  little 
energetic  physiciana  It  is  established  beyond  all  o(>ening,  called  the  Prophet's  Window  ;  but  nothing 
by  the  statistics  which  have  been  collected  ,  more  is  visible  to  the  profane  eye  than  costly  carpets 

ut 
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or  hangings,  with  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold 
letter*,  stating  that  behind  them  lie  the  bodies  of  the 
Prophet  of  Allah  and  the  two  califs— which  curtains, 
changed  whenever  worn  out,  or  when  a  new  sultan 
ascends  the  throne,  are  supposed  to  cover  a  square 
edifice  of  black  marble,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
Mohammed's  tomb.  Its  exact  place  is  indicated  by 
a  Ions  i>early  rosary  (Kaukab  Al  Durri)— still  seen 
in  1856  -suspended  to  the  curtain.  The  Prophet's 
body  is  supposed  to  lie  (undecayed)  Btrctched  at 
fidl  length  on  the  right  side,  with  the  right  palm 
supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  directed 
towards  Mecca.  Close  behind  him  is  placed,  in 
the  same  position,  Abuliekr,  and  behind  him  Omar. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  when  the  mosque,  which 
had  ben  struck  by  lightning,  was  rebuilt  in  892, 
three  deep  graves  were  found  in  the  interior,  filled 
only  with  rubbish.  Many  other  reasons,  besides, 
make  it  more  than  problematic  whether  the  parti- 
cular spot  at  M.  really  contains  the  Prophet's 
remains.  That  his  coffin,  said  to  be  covered  with  a 
marble  slab,  and  cased  with  silver  (no  European  has 
ever  seen  it),  restB  suspended  in  the  air.  is  a  stupid 
story,  invented  by  Christians,  and  long  exploded. 
Of  the  fabulous  treasures  which  this  sanctuary  once 
contained,  little  now  remaina  As  in  Ntvix-n.  a 
great  number  of  ecclesiastical  official*  are  attwhed 
in  some  capacity  or  other  to  the  Ureal  Mosque, 
as  Ule:  ias,  Mudarisin,  Iraaums,  K  hat.il  w.  ts^;  and 
not  only  they,  but  the  townspmple  tlu*n1|^b.^ 
live  to  a  great  extent  only  on  the  pilgrims'  alms. 
There  are  few  other  noteworthy  spots  t>>  be  men- 
tioned in  M..  save  the  minor  mosqnes  of  Abuiiekr, 
AH,  Omar,  Balal,  &c.  The  private  houses,'  how- 
ever, surrounded  by  gardens,  fountains,  &c,  have  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  ;  and  the  city,  although  in 
its  decay,  is  yet  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  agree- 
able. Thirty  Medresses,  or  public  endowed  schools, 
represent  what  learning  there  is  left  in  the  city, 
once  famed  for  its  scholars. 

MEDINA  8IDO'NIA  (Arab.  Mtdinatn  Shidu- 
nah,  '  City  of  Sidon,'  so  called  by  the  Moors  liecause 
they  conjectured  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  Phoenician 
Asirlnr),  a  city  of  Spain,  25  miles  east-south-east 
of  Cadiz.  It  has  a  picturesque  and  splendid 
appearance  at  a  distance ;  but  within,  it  is  described 
as  'a  whitened  sepulchre  full  of  decay.'  It  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  contains  a  beautiful  Gothic 
church,  and  extensive  ruins  of  a  castle.    The  town 

8' ves  the  title  of  duke  to  the  descendants  of  the  fam<  >us 
uzman  the  Good,  and  is  otherwise  noted  in  Spanish 
history.  Population  10,800,  who  carry  on  manu- 
factures of  earthenware. 

MEDINET  EL  FAYU'M.   See  Fayi>m. 

MEDITATIO  FV'OM,  a  phrase  used  in  Scotch 
law  to  denote  an  intention  to  abscond  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  reference  to  debtors.  Wherever  a  creditor 
in  Scotland  believes— i.  e.,  can  make  an  oath  or 
affidavit  that  he  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe— 
that  the  debtor  is  about  to  leave  the  country  in  order 
to  evade  payment  of  debts,  he  can  obtain  from  a 
justice  of  the  jieace  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the 
debtor.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  debtor 
must  either  |»ay  or  give  security,  or  remain  in  prison 
till  the  cause  is  tried.  The  process  may  \hs  used 
either  against  natives  or  foreigners  who  have  lived 
forty  days  in  Scotland,  but  not  where  they  are  merely 
j  through  the  country  on  business  or  pleasure, 
warrant  may  be  executed  on  a  Sunday  as  well 
as  other  days.  It  may  also  be  executed  within 
the  Sanctuary  of  Holyrood.  Though  creditors  often 
avail  themselves  of  this  compulsitor  to  recover  their 
debts,  they  are  liable  to  au  actiou,  if  they  mali- 

procure  the  debtor's 


arrest ;  and  if  the  debtor  can  shew  that  he  never 

intended,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  that  the  creditor  had  no  just  ground 
to  believe  he  so  intended,  an  actiou  of  damages  will 
lit— In  England  and  Ireland,  there  is  a  similar 
process.   See  Debtors,  Abscondino. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  so  named  from  its 
being  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  one  of  the  greatest  inland 
'  seas  in  the  world,  extends  (inclusive  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  but  exclusive  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Se» 
of  Azof)  to  about  977,000  square  miles.    Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  2320  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  1080,  but  it  is  divided  into  two  great 
basins  by  the  approach  of  the  European  and  African 
coasts  in  its  middle.    It  is  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  only  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
through  which  a  strong  current  continually  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean.    Another  stmng  current 
also  flows  into  it  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  receive* 
large  supplies  of  fresh  water,  whereas  the  great 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  M.  itself  are  corii|>arati  vely/ 
few ;  the  principal  being  the  Ebro.  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Po,  from  Europe;  and  the  Nile,  from  Africa. 
It  receives  no  large  river  from  Asia    The  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  M  is,  on  the  contrary, 
irreater  than  what  takes  place  in  the  ocean  gener- 
ally, owing  to  the  heat  which  proceeds  from  the 
African  deserts,  and  the  shelter  which  mountains 
afford  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north.  The 
tem]>erature  of  the  water  at  the  surface  is  higher 
by  about  3s  -5  F.  than  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
it  declines  more  slowly  as  the  depth  increases.  In 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  greater  evaporation, 
the  water  of  the  M.,  unlike  that  of  inland  seas 
in  general,  contains  about  ;,th  per  cent,  more  salt 
than  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Its  specific  gravity  is 
almost  every  where  greater  than  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1-0380  to  1-0283;  while 
within  50  miles  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  it  was 
found  to  be  as  much  as  1  1288.    Its  colour,  when 
undisturbed,  is  a  bright  deep  blue;  but  in  the 
Adriatic  a  green,  and  in  the  Levant  a  purple  tinge 
prevails,  while  the  dark  hue  of  the  Euxine  is  indi- 
cated in  its  name  of  '  Black  Sea.'  Different 
parts  of  the  M  S.  bear  different  names — as  the 
.-Egean  Sea,  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Adriatic  Sea  or 
Gulf  of  Venice,  Ac    Its  northern  coast  is  very 
much    broken   with    bays    and    peninsulas,  and 
[  abounds  in  harbours,  affording  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  of  Europe  great  advantages  for  com- 
merce, of  which  the  M.  S.  was  the  chief  seat  dur- 
ing all  periods  of  history,  till  toward  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages,  when,  after  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  a  spirit  of  maritime  adventure 
sprung  up,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
and  of  Columbus  led  to  the  extension  of  com- 
merce over  the  whole  world.    The  commerce  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  &c,  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  M  S. ;  and  around  its  shores,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  flourished,  and  all  the  great  events  of 
history  took  place.    At  present,  none  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  on  the  coasts  of  the  M.  S.,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  occupies  a  place  among  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  its  Asiatic  and  African  shores  have  sunk  into 
deep  degradation. 

The  depth  of  the  M.  S.  is  generally  greatest  in 
its  western  basin.  In  many  places  it  is  3000  feet 
deep.  Near  Nice,  it  is  4200  feet  deep  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  In  many 
places  it  is  5000  feet  deep  and  more.  The  depth 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  about  5500  feet  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
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Africa  were  once  united  here,  and  have  heen  separ- 
ated by  some  great  convulsion  ;  it  is  also  supposed 
that  land  once  stretched  from  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon  in 
Africa,  where  now  a  ridge  exists  along  which  there 
is  for  the  most  part  a  depth  of  scarcely  200  feet, 
and  in  some  places  of  little  more  than  40  feet, 
whilst  on  each  side,  at  a  short  distance,  the  depth 
is  more  than  6000  feet  The  M.  S.  is  subject  to 
the  west,  north,  and  north-easterly  winds  for 
than  two-thirds  of  the  year,  while  in  spring  the 
south-east  and  south-west  winds  prevail.  The  most 
formidable  of  those  winds  which  arc  peculiar  to  the 
M.  S.  is  the  toiano  or  Uvan/er.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  the  greatest  tides  rise  about  three  feet, 
and  in  the  Great  Syrtis,  five  feet,  but  in  most 
places  the  tides  are  scarcely  observable.  According 
to  the  measurements  of  the  French  Egyptian  ex|ie- 
dition,  the  surface  of  the  M.  8.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria  is  about  twenty-four  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  at  the  time  of  ebb 
tide,  and  about  thirty  feet  lower  than  the  Red  Sea 
there  at  high  water ;  but  more  recent  measurements 
have  shewn  that  there  is  no  considerable  difference 
of  level 

Of  the  643  species  of  European  sea-fishes,  444 
inhabit  the  M.  S.,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
it  It  has  a  greater  number  of  species  than  the 
British  and  Scandinavian  seas,  but  does  not  nearly 
so  much  aliound  in  useful  kinds.  Tunny-fishing  is 
extensively  prosecuted  on  some  parts  of  its  coasts. 
It  is  rich  in  red  coral,  which  is  procured  in  great 
quantity  on  the  coasts  of  Provence,  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  of  Sicily,  but  particularly  on  the  coasts  of 
Bona  and  Barca  in  Africa. 

The  shores  of  the  M.  S.  are  in  many  parts  subject 
to  frequent  earthquakes.  Besides  the  existing 
active  volcanoes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Strotnl>oli, 
there  are  many  evidences  of  recent  volcanic  action, 
and  instances  have  occurred  of  islands  suddenly 
upheaved  by  it,  where  volcanic  fires  have  appeared 
for  a  short  time. 

MEDJIDIE,  a  Turkish  order,  instituted  in  1852, 
sad  conferred  after  the  Crimean  campaign,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  British  officers.  It  has  five 
classes;  and  the  deooratiou,  which  differs  in  size 
for  the  different  classes,  is  a  silver  sun  of  seven 
triple  rays,  with  the  device  of  the  crescent  and  star 
alternating  with  the  rays.  On  a  circle  of  reel 
enamel,  in  the  centre  of  the  decoration,  is  the  legend 
in  Turkish,  whose  signification  is  '  Zeal,  honour, 
and  loyalty,'  and  the  date  1268,  the  Mohammedan 
year  corresponding  to  1852 ;  the  Sultan's  name 
is  in*cril>ed  on  a  gold  field  within  this  circle.  The 
first  three  classes  suspend  the  badge  round  the 
neck  from  a  red  ribbon  having  green  Iwrders,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  wear  it  attached  to  a 
similar  ribbon  on  the  left  breast.  A  star,  in  design 
closely  resembling  the  badge,  is  worn  on  the  left 
breast  by  the  first  class,  and  on  the  right  breast  by 
the  second  class. 

MEDLAR  (MttpUut),  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  VrW/rar,  sub-order  Pomea, 
having  a  5-cleft  calyx  with  le;ify  segments,  nearly 
round  petals,  a  large  honey-secreting  ibsk,  and  2—5 
styles,  united  together  in  the  flower,  but  widely 
separated  on  the  fruit,  the  upper  ends  of  the  bony 
cells  of  which  are  exposed.  The  Common  M. 
(if.  Germanica),  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  spiny 
in  a  wild  state,  but  destitute  of  spiues  in  cultivation, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  but  is  a  doubtful  native  of 
Britain,  although  it  is  to  be  seen  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  some  parta  of  England.  It  has  lanceolate 
leaves,  not  divided  nor  serrated,  solitary  large 
white  dowers  at  the  end  of  small  spurs,  and  some- 


what top-shaped  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pear 

or  larger,  according  to  the  variety.  The  M.  is 
much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
common  in  gardens  in  England,  but  it  does  not 
generally  ripen  well  in  Scotland  without  a  wall.  '  It 
is  very  austere,  even  when  ripe,  and  is  not  eaten  till 
bUtUd,  when  its  tough  pulp  has  become  soft  and 
vinous  by  incipient  decay. 

MEDU  LLA  OBLONGATA.   See  Bbaiw. 

MEDULLARY  BAYS.  See  Exogenous  Plants 
and  Pith. 

MEDULLARY  SARCO'MA  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  for  that  variety  of  Cancer  (q.  v.)  which 
is  also  known  as  encephaloid,  cellular  cauccr,  medul- 
lary cancer,  fungus  medidlaris,  &c  It  grows  more 
quickly,  distributes  itself  more  rapidly,  and  attains 
a  more  considerable  bulk  than  any  other  form  of 
cancer,  tumours  of  this  nature  being  often  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  or  even  larger.  Of  all  forms  of 
cancer,  it  runs  the  quickest  course,  soonest  ulcerates, 
is  the  most  malignant,  and  causes  death  in  by  far 
the  shortest  time,  often  destroying  life  in  a  few 
weeks,  or,  at  furthest,  in  a  few  months  after  its  first 
api>earance,  unless  it  has  been  removed  by  an 
operation  at  an  early  stage. 

When  it  ulcerates,  fung.iid  growths  form  upon  the 
surface ;  they  are  extusmely  vascular,  and  bleed 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  In  this  state,  the 
disease  has  received  the  name  of  Fuwjus  /nematode*. 

MEDU'SA.  See  Acalkfh.c,  and  GENERATIONS, 
Altkrnation  or. 

ME'DWAY,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and,  after 
a  north-east  course  of  upwards  of  50  miles,  it  joins 
the  Thames  at  Sheerneas.  At  I'enshurst,  40  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable.  The  chief 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Maidstone,  Rochester, 
Chatham,  and  SheerneBs.  Large  vessels  do  not 
ascend  above  Rochester  Bridge,  but  below  that  the 
river  widens  into  an  estuary,  and  forms  an  import- 
ant harbour  for  the  navy. 

MEEANEE,  or  MIYANI,  a  village  in  Sinde, 
Hindustan,  on  the  Indus,  six  miles  north  of  Hyder- 
abad,  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
fought  between  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  Ameers 
of  Sinde,  February  17,  1843.  Sir  Charles's  force, 
composed  partly  of  Euro]>eans,  and  jiartly  of  natives, 
amounted  to  only  2800  men ;  that  of  his  foes  to 
22,000,  yet  the  latter  were  totally  routed,  losing  in 
killed  and  wounded  5000  men.  Sir  Charles's  hiss 
was  only  256.  The  result  of  this  victory  was  the 
conquest  and  annexation  of  Sinde, 

MEERSCHAUM,  a  mineral  existing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  chiefly 
at  Hrubschite  iu  Moravia,  and  at  Sebastojiol  and 
Kaffa  in  the  Crimea ;  and  in  Asia  it  occurs  abund- 
antly just  below  the  soil  in  the  alluvial  beds  at 
Kittisch  and  Bursa  in  Natolia ;  and  in  the  rocks  of 
Eski-Hissar  in  the  same  district,  it  is  mined  so 
extensively  as  to  give  employment  to  nearly  a 
thousand  men.  M.,  from  its  having  been  found 
on  the  sea-shore  in  some  places,  in  (leculiarly 
rounded  snow-white  lumps,  was  ignorantly  imagined 
to  be  the  petrified  froth  of  the  sea,  which  is 
the  meaning  of  its  German  name.  Its  composition 
is,  silica,  60  9  ;  magnesia,  26*1  ;  water,  12*0.  Almost 
all  the  M.  found  is  made  into  tobacco-pipes,  in 
which  manufacture  the  Germans  have  been  for 
a  long  time  pre-eminent  Vienna  contains  many 
manufactories,  in  which  some  very  artistic  produc- 
tions are  made ;  and  pipes  worth  a  hundred 
1  guineas,  from  the  beauty  of  their  designs,  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  French  pipe-makers 
I  have  lately  used  M.,  and  have  displayed  great 
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taste  in  their  works.  When  first  dug  from 
the  earth,  M.  is  quite  soft  and  soap-like  to  the 
touch,  and  as  it  lathers  with  water,  and  removes 
crease,  it  is  employed  by  the  Turks  as  a  substitute 
for  soap  in  washing.  The  waste  in  cutting  and 
turning  the  pipes  was  formerly  thrown  away,  but 
it  is  now  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  into  a  {taste, 
and  compressed  into  hard  masses,  which  are  carved 
into  inferior  pipes. 

MEERUT,  MERUT,  or  MTRUT,  the  chief  town 
of  s  district  of  the  same  name  in  British  India,  in  lat 
29s  N.,  long.  77"  40'  E.,  on  the  Kali  Nuddi,  about 
42  miles  north-east  of  Delhi.  Its  most  important 
edifice  is  the  English  Church,  a  tine  building,  with 
an  excellent  organ,  and  large  enough  to  a  tu- 
rn..date  3000  persons.  The  climate  of  M.  is  healthy. 
Pop.  29,014.  The  cantonment  is  situated  two  mUes 
north  of  the  town;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  are  quarters  of  the  native  infantry.  Here, 
on  loth  May  135*7,  the  native  troops  revolted, 
shooting  their  own  Euro]>ean  officers,  tiring  the 
bungalows,  and  massacring  the  European  inmates 
without  respect  to  age  or  sex.— The  district  of 
M.,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Doab  (q.  v.),  has  an 
area  of  2332  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,135,032. 

MEETING,  an  assemblage  of  people  called  with 
a  view  to  deliberate  on  some  specified  subject,  or  to 
accomplish  some  si>ecified  purpose.  The  proceedings 
begin  with  the  choice  of  a  chairman,  or  presiding 
officer,  and  consist  in  the  proposing  and  seconding 
of  resolutions,  on  which  the  voice  or  vote  of  the 
meeting  is  taken.  The  chairman,  in  addition  to  his 
deliberative  vote,  is  often  entitled  to  give  a  second 
or  casting  vote,  in  case  of  equality.  Any  number  of 
persons  may  in  this  country  assemble  for  any  pur- 
pose not  in  itself  illegal ;  but  the  use  of  force  or 
violence,  or  any  tendency  towards  it,  may  entitle 
the  authorities  to  interfere  with  a  meeting,  as  an 
unlawful  assemblage.  Meetings  called,  not  officially, 
but  by  private  arrangement,  are  looked  on  in  the 
continent  as  a  characteristically  English  institution ; 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent,  the  right  of  holding 
■uch  assemblages  is  more  or  less  restricted  by 
law. 

MEGALI'CHTHYS  (Or.  great  fish),  a  genus  of 
fossil  heterocercal  ganoid  fishes,  so  named  from 
their  large  size,  compared  with  the  other  tish  of  the 
period.  They  were  covered  with  large  strong 
rhomboid  scales,  composed  externally  of  brilliantly 
polished  brown  enamel,  usually  granulated,  as  in 
the  scutes  of  the  recent  crocoilile,  These  scales  have 
been  found  as  large  as  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
head  was  defended  by  similar  strong  plates,  and  the 
jaws  were  furnished  with  immense  laniary  teeth,  of 
a  si*c  rarely  attained,  even  in  the  largest  modern 
reptiles,  and  so  closely  resembling  them,  that  they 
were  for  Rome  time  considered  as  having  belonged 
to  some  crocodilean  animal.  These  teeth—  specimens 
of  which  have  been  found  measuring  four  inches 
long  and  two  broad  at  the  base — were  smooth  at  the 
point,  had  a  long  furrowed  root,  and  A  hollow  base, 
in  which  the  new  tooth  was  prepared.  Numerous 
smaller  teeth  were  scattered  over  the  jaw  among 
the  large  oneg.  The  fish  of  this  genus  must  have 
been  the  terror  of  the  seas  they  inhabited.  Their 
strong  skeleton,  larce  tad,  powerful  kea<l,  and 
ferocious  jaws  remarkably  suited  their  carnivorous 
habita. 

Three  species  have  been  described  from  the 
carl>oniferous  strata  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
the  centre  of  England. 

MEGALOSAU'RUS  (Gr.  great  lizard),  a  genus 
Of  foasd  Dinosaurians,  or  land-sanrians,  of  gigantic 
size  and 


the  rocks  of  the  Oolite  period.  The  hnge  body  of 
the  animal  was  supported  on  four  large  and  strung 
unguiculate  limbs;  specimens  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  have  been  found  measuring  each  nearly  three 
feet,  giving  a  total  length  of  almost  two  yards  to 
the  hind  leg;  and  a  metatarsal  bone  thirteen  inches 
long  shews  that  the  foot  had  a  corresponding  magni- 
tude. The  sacrum  was  composed  of  five  vertebrae, 
anchyloscd  together,  as  in  the  other  Dinosaurs. 
Buckland  calculated  that  the  megalosaurus  mint 
have  been  GO  or  70  feet  long;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  reptile  raised  so  high  above  the  ground 
would  have  its  body  and  tad  so  large  in  proportion 
to  its  limbs,  as  in  our  modern  lizards  or  crocodiles. 
There  seems  good  reason  for  rather  accepting  Owen's 
more  moderate  estimate  of  thirty  feet  as  its  whole 
leugtlu  A  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw,  containing 
several  teeth  in  position,  tells  of  its  carnivorous 
habits.  Only  a  single  species  has  been  referred  to 
this  genus.  Its  remains  are  abundant  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate,  in  the  lower  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire,  and 
in  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  limestones, 

MEGAPODIDiB,  a  family  of  Birds,  referred  by 
some  naturalists  to  the  order  GralUt,  but  more 
generally  to  the  Gallinaceous  order,  being  regarded 
as  allied  to  the  Curassows,  &c.  The  feet  are  large 
and  have  large  blunt  claws.  To  this  order  belong 
the  genera  Mfyapodiiu  (see  Juxolb-towl),  Leipoa. 
(q.  v.),  Taleqalla  (q.  v.),  &c  The  order 
to  New  Holland  and  the  neighbouring  ' 

MEGA'RIC  SCHOOL.   See  Euclid. 

MEGARIS,  a  small  mountainous  region  of 
Hellas,  or  Greece  Proper,  bounded  by  Attica, 
Corinth,  and  the  sea.  It  formed  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  capital  was 
SIeoaha,  famous  amongst  the  ancients  for  its  white 
shell  marble,  and  for  a  white  kind  of  clay,  of  which 
pottery  was  made— From  Euclid,  the  philosopher, 
who  was  born  at  Megara,  about  400  b.  c,  the 
Megaric  School  took  its  name 

MEGATHE'RIUM  (Gr.  great  beast),  a  gigantic 
extinct  quadruped  of  the  order  Edentata,  nearly 
allied  to  the  sloth,  found  in  the  superficial 
of  the  South  American  Pampas.    In  struct 


it  ia 


Skeleton  of  the  Megatherium. 

the  whole  skeleton  is  modified  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  au  immense  heavy-boned  and  heavy-bodied 
animal,  some  18  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  in  height 
The  appellation  tardigrade,  which  Cuvier  applied  to 
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the  sloth,  cannot  be  given  to  the  M  :  ita  limbs 
were  comparatively  short  and  very  strong,  and  the 
feet  adapted  for  walking  on  the  ground,  approach* 
ing  in  this  respect  nearer  to  the  allied  ant-eaters, 
but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  first  toe  of  each 
of  the  hind  feet  was  furnished  with  a  large  and 
powerful  claw,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  digger 
to  loosen  roots  from  the  toil,  and  enable  the 
creature  the  more  easily  to  overturn  the  trees  on 
the  foliage  of  which  it  browsed.  The  enormous 
development  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  hind 
legs,  and  the  tail,"  gave  the  animal  great  power  when, 
seated  on  ita  hind  legs  and  tail,  as  on  a  tripod,  it 
raised  ita  fore  legs  against  the  trunk,  and  applied  its 
force  ajainst  a  tree  that  had  already  been  weakened 
by  having  its  roots  dug  up.  The  structure  of  the 
lower  jaw  seems  to  indicate  that  the  M.  was  fur- 
nished with  a  huge  prehensile  tongue  like  that  of 
the  giraffe,  with  which  it  stripped  the  foliage  from 
the  trees. 

The  remains  of  several  allied  genera  of  huge 
Edentata  are  associated  with  the  M.  in  the  Pampas 
deposita  They  form  the  family  Megatheriidae  of 
Oven,  which  includes  Mylodon,  Mogalonyx,  Sccle* 
dotherium,  4c,  genera  which  are  separated  from 
M.  chiefly  from  peculiarities  in  the  dentition. 

The  modern  sloth  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
sad  the  fossil  remains  of  these  immense  creatures, 
which  represented  it  in  the  newer  Tertiaries,  have 
been  found  only  in  this  continent,  the  past  and 
present  distribution  of  the  family  being  the  same. 

ME  GRIM  (Gr.  hrmicrania,  the  migraine  of  the 
French)  is  the  popular  term  for  neuralgia  occupy- 
mg  one  half  of  the  head,  or  more  commonly  only 
the  brow  and  forehead  of  one  side.  It  is  often 
periodical,  coming  on  at  a  certain  hour,  Luting  a 
certain  time,  and  then  entirely  disappearing  for  a 
fixed  interval.  It  may  be  induced  by  auy  cause 
that  debilitates  the  system;  it  not  unfreauently 
attacks  women  who  have  suckled  their  children 
too  long;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  hysteria; 
or  it  may  arise,  like  ague,  from  marsh  miasma ;  and 
sometimes  no  exciting  cause  can  be  detected. 

When  it  is  associated  with  amemia  (paleness  and 
general  debility),  it  should  be  treated  with  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  shower-bath,  nourishing 
food,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When 
it  is  strictly  periodical.  Quinine  in  full  doses  should 
be  tried  (the  bowels  being  previously  well  cleared 
out);  and  if  the  quinine  fails,  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  given  in  small  dost*  (three  minims  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water),  three  times  a  day,  after 
meals,  will  be  almost  sure  to  remove  it. 

MEGRIMS  and  VERTIGO  are  the  terms 
usually  applied  when  a  horse  at  work  reels,  and 
then  either  stands  for  a  minute  dull  and  stupid, 
or  falls  to  the  ground,  lying  for  a  time  partially 
insensible.  These  attacks  come  on  suddenly,  are 
often  periodical,  are  most  frequent  during  hot 
weather,  and  when  the  animal  is  drawing  up  a 
hilL  or  exposed  during  heavy  work  to  the  full  rays 
of  a  hot  Bun.  Liability  to  megrims  constitutes 
unsoundness,  and  usually  dej>ends  upon  the  cir- 
culation through  the  brain  being  temporarily  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  tumours.  Horses  subject 
to  megrims  are  always  dangerous;  if  driven  at  all, 
they  should  be  used  with  a  breastplate  or  pi  pe- 
culiar, so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
pressure  on  the  veins  carrying  the  blood  from  the 
head ;  tbey  should  be  moderately  and  carefully  fed, 
and  during  hot  weather  have  an  occasional  laxative, 

MEHEMED  or  MEHEMET  A  LI,  also  MO- 
HAMMED  ALL  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  born  in 
1709  at  Kavala,  a  little  town  in  Macedonia,  entered 
the  Turkish  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  17'JU,  was 


sent  to  Egypt  at  the  Head  of  a  contingent  of  300 
troops  to  co-operate  with  the  British  against  the 
French  invaders.  Here  his  fine  military  qualities 
rapidly  developed  themselves,  and  he  at  length 
became  commander  of  the  Albanian  corps  darmtt 
in  Egypt  In  1806,  he  w  as  recognised  by  the  Porte 
as  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  Pasha  of  Three  Tails  ;  but 
wax  s»>on  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Mamelukes, 
who  had  long  practically  ruled  Egypt  The  struggle 
was  finally  terminated  in  1811,  by  the  massacre  of 
the  greater  number  of  these  at  Cairo,  The  rest  fled 
to  Upper  Egypt,  but  were  expelled  by  M.  in  the 
following  year.  They  then  took  refuge  in  Nubia 
from  their  remorseless  foe,  but  in  1830  he  followed 
th  rn  thither,  and  they  were  utterly  exterminated. 

The  Porte  now  felt  alarm  at  his  growing  jwwer, 
and  with  a  view  to  break  it,  intrusted  hiin  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  the  Wahabis,  a 
religious  sect  of  Arabia.  But  the  victories  of  his 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.  v.),  only  rendered  him  more 
powerful,  and  his  authority  extended  itself  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Shortly 
after,  he  conquered  Kordofan,  added  it  to  his 
dominions,  and  opened  up  a  great  trade  in  black 
slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  About  this 
time  he  began  to  reorganise  his  army  on  something 
like  European  principles,  built  a  fleet,  and  erected 
fortresses,  military  workshops,  and  arsenals.  His 
ambition,  however,  received  a  severe  check  by  the 
total  destruction  of  his  new  navy  at  Navarino,  in 
1827.  Iu  1830,  the  Porte  conferred  on  him  the 
government  of  Candia,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  he 
sent  out  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  by  bis  victory  at  Konieh 
(20th  December  1832),  brought  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  European  powers 
now  stepped  in,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  (May 
4,  1833),  by  which  Syria  was  ceded  to  M.,  on  con- 
dition of  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
sultan.  Neither  of  the  belligerents  was  satis* 
fled,  and  M.  continued  to  plot  in  his  usual  secret 
and  crafty  style,  till  Sultan  Mahmud  was  obliged 
in  1839  to  declare  war  against  his  dangerous 
subject.  The  European  powers  again  interfered, 
and  M,  saw  himself  compelled  to  give  up  all  his 
claims  to  the  possession  of  Syria,  and  to  content 
himself  with  getting  the  pashalio  of  Egypt  made 
hereditary  in  his  family.  If  the  infirmities  of 
age  had  not  now  begun  to  tell  upon  M.,  ha 
might  have  become  what  many  in  fact  have  pro- 
nounced him  to  be — the  regenerator  of  Egypt  I 
He  thoroughly  cleared  the  country  of  robbers  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile ;  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
indigo,  and  sugar  iuto  the  country.  While  Syria 
was  under  his  rule,  he  increased  to  an  immense 
extent  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  consequently 
the  cultivation  of  silk  ;  and  to  crown  all  his  efforts, 
he  established  in  Egypt  a  system  of  national 
education !  In  his  hut  years,  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  religious  dotage,  and  at  last,  in  1848,  resigned 
his  viceroyship  in  favour  of  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha 
(q.  v.b    M.  died  August  %  1849. 

MEI'NINGEN,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Sax©. 
Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  lies  in  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Werra,  Pop.  6700.  The 
ducal  castle,  built  in  1681,  contains  a  fine  library 
and  several  art  collections.  The  'English  garden* 
attached  to  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  M. 
has  almost  no  trade. 

MEISSEN,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  15  miles  below  Dresden.  Its  chief  building  is 
the  cathedral,  the  finest  Gothic  church  in  Saxony, 
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surmounted  by  an  exquisite  spire  of  open  work,  and 
containing  many  monuments  of  very  early  times. 
There  are  here  a  number  of  brasses,  some  of  them 
finer  than  any  in  England  or  Flanders.  M.  was 
founded  in  928  by  Henry  L  of  Germany,  as  a 
bulwark  of  his  German  territories  against  the  Sla- 
vonians, and  was  long  the  capital  of  the  markgraf- 
dom  of  M.,  which  was  sulocquently  merged  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxony.  Otto  I.  founded  the  cathedral. 
It  was,  however,  burned  down  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  c. ;  rebuilt,  1266—1293  ;  since  which  time 
it  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored. 
The  castle,  built  on  a  precipitous  rock  overlooking 
the  town,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  mark- 
gmfs,  burggrafs.  and  bishops  of  M.,  was  rebuilt  in 
1471  ;  and  in  1710,  was  converted  into  a  porcelain 
factory,  in  which  the  famous  Dresden  china  is 
made.  In  this  factory,  600  hands,  of  whom  150 
are  painters,  are  employed.  The  other  chief  manu- 
factures are  leather,  hosiery,  artists'  colours,  and 
brushes,  Sec   Pop.  about  10,500. 

MELA,  PoMroNlirs,  a  Latin  writer— the  first 
who  composed  a  strictly  geographical  work — was 
a  native  of  Spurn,  and  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  but  nothing 
whatever  is  known  concerning  him.  M.'s  com- 
pend  is  in  three  books,  and  is  entitled  Dt  SUu 
Orbit.  The  text  is  greatly  corrupted,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  proper  names ;  but  the  style 
is  good,  and  the  author  shews  a  very  creditable 
diligence  of  research  and  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  his  authorities.  The  editio  princep*  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1471  ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Tzachuckius  (Leip.  18(17).  M.  was  translated  into 
English  as  long  ago  as  1585. 

MELALEU  CA.   See  Cajkpcx 

MELANCHO'LIA,  aa  a  disease,  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  legitimate  feelings  of  grief, 
des|M.ndency,  and  apprehension,  which  become 
morbid  where  the  emotion  is  without  a  cause,  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  actual  cause,  or  so  intense  as 
to  disturb  and  destroy  the  exercise  of  the  other 
mental  powers.  This  dejection  and  suffering  is 
found  associated  with  exalted  sensations,  or  delu- 
sions as  to  the  {tersonal  or  physical  condition  of  the 
individual,  which  originate  in  habitually  cherishing 
certain  impressions,  in  fixing  the  attention  upon 
certain  vital  processes,  which  may  be  unhealthy, 
or  become  so  by  the  very  concentration  of  thought 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  patient  lives  in  fear  of 
death,  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  differently  or 
more  exquisitely  constructed  than  those  around ; 
that  he  labours  nnder  some  fold  or  fatal  disease ; 
that  he  is  destitute  of  strength  or  comeliness.  This 
ban  been  regarded  as  hypochondriacal  melancholia  — 
the  maladle  antjlaimr,  and  affects  the  opening  of  life. 
Similar  feelings  are  called  forth  in  reference  to  the 
social  position.  There  arim*  a  dread  of  poverty 
and  want.  The  victim  is  haunted  by  imaginary 
debts,  obligations,  pec  ulations.  He  feels  incapable 
of  extricating  himself.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the 
•ch,  entertain  such  doubt  and  dread.  They  starve, 
in  order  to  husband  their  resources.  This  affection 
prevails  at  maturity — at  the  period  of  greatest 
activity  and  usefulness.  Towards  the  decline  of 
life — although  encountered  at  every  age— morbid 
depression  assumes  the  form  of  religious  anxiety, 
despair,  remorse.  Moral  statistics  shew  that  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe  the  number  of 
cases  of  melancholia  exceeds  those  of  mania  ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  rudiments  of  the  malady 
may  be  detected  in  the  original  character,  the  tem- 
perament and  the  habits  of  the  race,  an  well  as  in 
the  climate,  domestic  condition,  and  diet,  by  which 
are 


ann-mia,   appears  to  be  the  physical  state 
which  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  melancholia 
are  connected,  and  to  which  all  modes  of  treatment 
are  directed.  Powerful  and  permanent  and  depress- 
ing moral  emotions  act  as  effectively  in  arresting' 
healthy  digestion  and  alimentation,  as  the  nse  of 
injudicious  food,  or  the  use  of  proper  nourishment 
under  circumstances  such  aa  the  respiration  of 
impure  air,  or  indulgence  in  inteni|>erate  or  degrcvled 
tendencies,  which  render  assimilation  impossible. 
The  aspect  of  the  melancholia*  corroborates  the  view 
of  inanition  and  exhaustion.    The  surface  is  paha, 
dry,  cold,  attenuated,  even  insensible ;  the  muscle* 
are  rigid;  the  frame  is  bent;  the  eyes  sunk,  and 
fixed  or  flickering ;  the  lips  jwuched  and  colour]*-**. 
There  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion  or  pain,  or  impending 
dissolution.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  internal  agony  is  there 
an  obtuseness  or  ansBstbesia  to  wounds  or  external 
injuries.    Such  an  immunity  gives  in  lunatics  an 
indifference  to  the  most  grievous  forma  of  suffering, 
and  inay  explain  the  conduct  of  many  reputed 
martyrs  and  even  criminals  under  punishment. — 
H:islam,  Olitervations  on  Madnet*  and  Mtinnchoty  ; 
tisquiroL  Maladir*  Mental**,  tip.  398  ;  Crichton, 
Iw/uiry  into  Naturt  and  Origin  of  Mental  Derange- 


MELANCHTHON,  Phiuf,  Luther's  fellow, 
labourer  in  the  Reformation,  was  born,  16th  Feb* 
ruary  1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  now  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Hia 
name  was  originally  Schwarzerd  (black  earth),  of 
which  M.  is  a  Greek  translation.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  be  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  1512.  In  ths 
same  year  he  went  to  Tubingen,  studied  theology, 
took  the  degree  of  Master,  and  in  1514,  gave  lectures 
on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  classics. 
About  this  time,  he  published  a  Greek  grammar. 
On  bis  relative  Reuchhn  s  recommendation,  be  was 
ap|K>inted,  in  1518,  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  \\  ittenberg.  He  soon  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation,  and  brought  to  the  aid 
of  Luther  great  attainments  in  learning,  great 
acuteness  in  dialectics  and  exegesis,  a  remarkable 
power  both  of  clear  thinking  and  of  clearly  express- 
ing his  thoughts ;  and,  along  with  all,  a  gentleness 
aud  moderation  that  most  advantageously  tempered 
Luther's  vehemence.  In  1521,  he  published  his 
Loci  Commune*  forum  Thotlotjicamtn,  the  first 
great  Protestant  work  on  dogmatic  theology.  It 
passed  through  more  than  fifty  edition*  in  the 
course  of  the  author's  life.  In  1530,  he  made  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.).  In 
1541,  he  went  to  Worms,  and  soon  after  to  Ratisbon, 
to  conduct  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  tLe 
conferences  there.  But  the  influence  of  the  pa|ial 
legate  counteracted  all  his  efforts  for  a  j>eaceful 
accommodation,  and  his  own  ]*arty  were  much 
dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  concessions  which  l.s 
made.  After  Luther's  death,  M.  lost  in  some 
measure  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  Protestants, 
by  those  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which 
his  anxiety  for  peace  led  him  to  make ;  whilst  the 
zealous  Lutherans  were  no  less  displeased  Itecause 
of  his  approximation  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
on  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  consent,  conditionally 
given,  to  the  introduction  of  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(q.  v.)  in  Saxony,  in  1549,  led  to  painful  contro- 
versies; and  he  was  involved  in  various  contro- 
versies, which  filled  the  latter  years  of  his  life  with 
disquietude.  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  19th  April 
1560.  M.,  although  gentle,  was  emotional  and 
excitable,  and  concdiatory  in  the  extreme.    As  a 
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students  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
He  was  essentially  a  theologian  anil  scholar,  and  in 
his  habits,  if  not  in  hia  opinions,  was  the  precursor 
of  those  acute  aud  laborious  divine*  who  have  in 
modern  times  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  German 
church.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works 
(which  comprise  a  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar, 
editions  of  and  commentaries  on  several  classics 
and  the  Septuagint,  biblical  commentaries,  doctrinal 
and  ethical  works,  ofiicial  documents,  declarations, 
dissertations,  responses,  and  a  very  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  friends  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
axe)  is  that  by  Bretschneider  in  hia  Corpus  R'for- 
maJorum  (28  vols.  1834—1860).  M.'s  life  has  been 
written  by  his  friend  Camerarius  (1266),  and  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  The 
latest  is  that  by  Wohllahrt  (I860).  The  tricentenary 
of  XL's  death  (April  19,  I860)  was  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity  throughout  Germany. 

MELANORRHCE'A,  a  genua  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Anac<inlincf<B. — To  this  genus  belongs 
the  Black  Varnikii  Trkk  (M.  vsita/a)  of  Burnish 
and  the  north-east  of  India,  called  Theet-Uee  or 
Zitn  in  Burnish,  and  Khtw  in  Munipoor.  It  is  a 
very  large  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet,  with 
large,  leathery,  simple,  entire,  deciduous  leaves,  and 
axillary  panicles  of  flowers.  It  yields  a  viscid  rust- 
coloured  juice,  which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  nod  is  excessively  acrid,  causing 
swellings  with  much  jtain  ami  fever  if  it  touches  the 
■kin.  It  is,  however,  much  valued  as  a  varnish  for 
painting  boats,  and  vessels  intended  to  contain 
liquids,  and  also  as  a  size- glue  in  gilding.  This 
black  varnish  is  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
India  and  Burmah. 

MELANTHA'CE/E,  a  natural  order  of  endo- 
rem-ua  plants ;  containing  bullions,  tuberous,  and 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  with  or  without  stems,  and 
baring  parallel- veil ied  leaves  which  are  sheathing  at 
the  base.  The  fruit  is  a  caj«ule,  generally  divisible 
into  three  pieces.— There  are  about  130  known 
species,  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  most  j 
abundant  in  northern  countries.  Some  resemble 
crocuses,  and  some  are  like  small  lilies.  The  order 
k  characterised  by  a  great  prevalence  of  poisonous 
q  iult ties.  Some  of  the  sjiecies  are  employed  in 
meuicine,  particularly  Colchicum  (q.  v.),  White 
Hellebore  (Vtratrum  aUjum,  see  H  ellkbork).  and 
Sabaiulla  (q.  v.).  The  root  of  Hdon'ui*  dioica  is 
used  in  North  America  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
tonic  bitter.  The  plant  grows  in  wet  places,  and  is 
called  Starwort  ant  i  BUning  Star,  also  Unicorn* 
Born  and  Ihmta  B*- 

MRLASTOMA'CF^-E,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  containing  about  1200  known  species; 
trct-s,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  natives 
of  warm  climates,  although  a  few  are  found  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America,  They  have 
opposite  undivided  leaves,  destitute  of  dots.  The 
flowers  arc  regular.— None  of  the  M.  possess  poison* 
ons  properties ;  some  are  used  in  dyeing ;  the 
gratefully  acid  leaves  of  some  are  cooked  and  eaten 
—particularly  those  of  a]  of  JUedinUla  and 
Attrmia  jxiprtaria  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  some 
yield  eatable  and  pleasant  fruits,  as  BlaJbea  trlpli- 
serris  in  Guiana,  dlidrmia  hirta  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  HtnuvyloH  «/«/«  in  CoromandeL  The  wood  of 
some  is  tough  and  hard. 

ME'LBOURNE,  capital  of  the  British  colony 
of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  al>out  nine  miles 
by  water  and  two  miles  by  land  above  its  mouth, 
in  the  spacious  bay  of  Port-Phillip.  Ut  37°  48' 
&,  long.  144*  58  E.  Its  streets  are  straight, 
regular,  and  wide,  aud  are  paved,  macadamised,  and 


plentifully  supplied  with  gas  and  fresh  water. 
Collins  Street,  the  finest  in  the  city,  is  one-third 
wider  than  the  famous  Broadway  of  New  York.  M. 
is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  many  tine 
churches.  Perhaps  nothing  gives  stronger  testimony 
to  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants 
of  M,  than  the  rapidity  with  which  so  many  noble 
institutions  as  adorn  the  city  have  sprung  up 
among  them.  Among  these,  one  of  tho  chief  is 
the  university,  with  an  annual  endowment  from  the 
state  of  £9000,  and  possessing  valuable  scholarships 
aud  exhibitions.  It  is  a  large  building,  in  the 
shape  of  a  }iarallelogram,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds.  It  was  opened  in  April  1855, 
was  attended,  in  1861,  by  105  students,  who  are 
classified  as  attending  lectures  on  law,  on  civil 
engineering,  ami  on  arts.  The  new  post-office,  a 
magnificent  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  elalmr* 
atefy  oruameiited  with  sculpture,  and  having  one 
of  its  facades  surmounted  by  four  towers,  was 
otiened  in  1859.  The  Yan  Yean  water-works,  by 
means  of  which  water  is  convoyed  by  iron  pipes 
into  all  parts  of  the  city  from  a  distance  of  IS  miles, 
were  opened  in  December  1857.  The  Parliament 
Houses,  the  cost  of  which,  when  finished,  will  be, 
it  is  estimated,  £400,000,  were  commenced  iu  1H.«. 
In  1861,  £178,778  had  been  expended  on  their  con- 
struction. Besides  these,  the  chief  institutions  are 
the  Melbourne  Hospital,  the  Benevolent  Asylum, 
the  Immigrants'  Home,  the  Orphan  Asylums,  the 
Lying-in- Hospital,  Treasury,  Couuty  aud  City 
Courts,  Public  Library,  Custom-house,  Barracks,  the 
numerous  richly-ornamented  banks,  the  Grammar- 
school,  Scotch  College,  besides  many  other  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  numerous  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  and  societies.  M.  is  the  centre 
of  four  converging  lines  of  railway.  The  tempera- 
ture is  moderate ;  the  mean  of  the  year  Wing  59*, 
and  the  variation  between  the  average  temperature 
of  January  (midsummer)  and  July  (winter),  19*. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  about  32*33  inches.  M. 
occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  jHirts  of  the 
Britudi  colonies,  and  is  the  most  important  trading 
town  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  l*he  |»o|>ulation, 
including  the  suburbs,  in  1862,  was  139.916.  In 
1861,  359S  vessels,  of  1,090,002  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony  of  Victoria ;  and  of 
these,  3023  vessels,  of  995,082  tons,  entered  aud 
cleared  the  jiort  of  M.,  which  is  thus  shewn  to 
carry  on  six-sevenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
colony.  For  further  information  regarding  trade, 
Ac,  see  Victokla.  Vessels  drawing  24  feet  can 
come  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  but 
are  unable  to  ascend  the  river,  on  account  of  two 
bars  which  oljstruct  its  course.  M.,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  Sandridge  on  Port  Phillip  by  means  of 
a  railway  two  miles  long.  The  cliief  industrial 
establishments  of  M  are  flour-mills,  tallow -boiling 
works,  and  brass  and  iron  foundries. 

Port-Phillip,  on  which  M.  is  situated,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  and  is  35  miles 
long,  by  about  25  miles  broad.  Its  entrance,  which 
is  only  2  miles  in  width,  is  formed  by  two  project- 
ing promontories,  called  the  Heads ;  and  on  these 
promontories  strong  fortifications  were  in  process 
of  erection  in  1861.  Navigation  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  is  rendered  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  foul  groundjm  either  side,  and  the  violence  of 

of  the  bottom. 

M.  was  first  colonised  in  1835,  and  received  its 
name  from  Lord  Melbourne,  then  the  British  prime 
minister,  in  IS.17.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
in  1847,  and  in  1851  the  capital  of  the  newly- 
formed  colony  of  Victoria.  The  discovery  of  gold 
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in  Victoria  in  1851,  which  gave  such  a  surprising 
impetus  to  the  material  prosperity  of  11,  is  treated 
of  under  Victoria. 

MELBOURNE,  William  Lamb,  Vwcocnt, 
English  Minister,  was  second  son  of  Sir  Peniston 
Lamb,  of  Brocket  Hall,  Herts,  who  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  M.  was  born  in  London  in  1779.  His 
university  education  he  received  first  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  next  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence  and  politics  under  Professor 
Millar.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Leominster  in  1805,  and  joined  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  accepted  the  chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland  in 
Mr  Canning's  government,  and  this  partial  aliena- 
tion from  the  Whigs  was  increased  when  he  not 
only  took  office  under  Lord  Goderich,  but  remained 
for  a  short  time  in  the  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  1828,  tho  death  of  bis  father 
transferred  him  to  the  Upper  House.  In  1831), 
be  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office  in  the 
government  of  Earl  Grey,  but  his  administration 
was  by  no  means  popular  or  successful.  In  July 
1834,  Earl  Grey  retired,  and  William  IV.  sent  for 
Melbourne.  In  November,  the  king  chose  to  con- 
sider the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  Upper 
House  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry,  and  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  form  a 
Conservative  administration.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  resented  the  interference  of  the  Crown; 
and  a  new  parliament  having  shattered  the  new 
government,  M.  again  became  First  Ixml  of  the 
Treasury.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
1837,  it  became  the  duty  of  M.  to  instruct  the  young 
sovereign  in  the  various  duties  of  her  high  station, 
and  fit  her  to  perforin  her  part  as  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  a  free  country.  In  1841,  his  government 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Hence- 
forward, M.  took  little  {tart  in  public  affairs.  He 
had  little  of  the  oratorical  faculty,  and  was  ineffec- 
tive as  a  si>eaker,  but  possessed  a  cheerful  temper 
and  cordial  frankness  of  manner,  which  made  him 
many  friends.  He  possessed  classical  tastes  and 
rare  social  qualities,  joined  with  an  easy  temjier 
and  careless  habits.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  second 
letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  has  described  his 
character  with  an  exquisite  mixture  of  sarcasm  and 
comimmcnt  He  married  (1805)  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bessborongh,  who,  under  the  title  of  Lady 
Caroline  La  hb  (born  1785,  died  1828),  attained 
some  celebrity  as  a  novel-writer  and  a  correspondent 
of  Lord  Byron.    M.  died  November  24,  1848. 

MELCHITES,  the  name  given  to  Christians  in 
Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  who,  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Borne,  adhere  to  the  liturgy  and 
ccreraouies  of  the  Eastern  Church.  They  conduct 
divine  service  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  receive 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  Their  priests 
may  be  married  before  ordination,  but  not  their 
bishops.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Aleppo 
and  Damascus.  Their  patriarch  resides  at  Damascus, 
and  they  have  a  splendid  cathedral  there.  Their 
origin  is  referred  to  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  17th  century. 

ME'LCOMBE  REGIS  and  WEYMOUTH. 
See  Weymouth. 

MELEGNA'NO,  or  M  ALEGNANO,  formerly 
MAK1GNANO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  10  miles 
south  east  of  Milan,  has  a  population  of  4500.  It 
is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  won  by 
Francis  I.  of  France  over  the  Swiss  and  Milanese  in 
the  month  of  September  1515:  upwards  of  20,000 
men  were  slain.  1'his  conflict  has  l>een  termed  Uu 
BtUtU  of the  GianU.  Francis  accepted  the  hooour  of 


knighthood  on  the  field  from  tho  Chevalier  Bayard. 
— A  second  battle  was  fought  here,  8th  June  18.59. 
between  a  French  force  of  16.000  men,  under 
Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  a  rather 
body  of  Austrian  troot*,  in  which  the  latter  • 
routed  with  a  loss  of  about  1400  killed  and 
wounded, 

MELENDEZ  VALDE8,  Don  Juan,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modern  Spanish  poets, 
was  born  March  11,  1754,  at  the  village  of  Ribera 
del  Fresno,  in  Estremadura.  He  studied  at  Madrid, 
and  subsequently  at  Salamanca,  where  he  become 
intimate  with  the  poet  Cadalso,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English.  It  was  Locke,  he 
said,  who  first  taught  him  to  reason,  and  his  writings 
contain  imitations  of  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Young. 
In  his  earlier  period,  he  wrote  admirable  Ana- 
creontics in  praise  of  student-life  ;  his  descriptive 
poetry  is  also  excellent.  His  style  and  sentiment 
are  simple  and  natural ;  and  the  national  idioms 
are  used  with  singular  grace  and  vigour.  The 
first  collection  of  his  verses  ap[ieared  in  1785,  and 
soon  became  very  popular.  Four  years  before  this 
publication,  M.  V.  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
Salamanca,  and  high  iwlitical  honours  even  seemed 
in  store  for  him,  but  during  the  French  iuvasion  ho 
allowed  himself  to  bo  cajoled  by  Murat,  and  after- 
wards by  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  a  weakness  winch, 
wns  as  disastrous  to  his  prospects  as  it  was 
discreditable  to  his  character.    When  the  invaders 


were  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  tho  unhappy- 
poet  was  forced  to  accompany  them.    He  died,  a 


proscribed  traitor,  at  Montpellier,  May  21,  1817 
M.  V.'s  Anacreontics  are  the  writings  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  and  they  have  procured  for  him  the  title 
of  Rcstaurador  del  Pamato. 

MELIA'CE^E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  containing  nearly  200  known  sjx-cies,  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  mostly 
tropical  Many  of  the  species  jvosseas  bitter,  astrin- 
gent, and  tonic  properties ;  some  are  used  in  medi- 
cine ;  the  seeds  of  some  yield  useful  oil ;  some  are 
poisonous ;  some  yield  pleasant  fruits ;  the  wood 
of  some  is  valuable.  See  Carafa.— The  Lanseh 
is  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  this  order;  and 
next  to  it  is  Milnta  tdnlis,  a  fruit  of  the  north- 
east of  India,  of  which  the  edible  part  is  the  large 
succulent  ariL—  The  Cape  Ash  [Ektbergia  Capciun*) 
deserves  notice  among  the  timber  trees  of  this  order. 
It  has  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  yields 
excellent  tough  timber,  useful  for  many  purposes. 
— Mrl'ui  Azedarach,  a  tree  about  forty  feet  high, 
with  large  bipinnatc  leaves,  a  native  of  Syria  aud 
other  parts  of  the  East,  has  long  been  much  planted 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  common  in  the  southern  states  of 
North  America.  Its  flowers  are  in  large  spikes, 
and  very  fragrant  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  s 
cherry,  somewhat  elongated,  pale  yellow,  containing 
a  brown  nut  The  nuts  are  bored  and  strung  for 
beads  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  whence  the  tree 
is  often  called  Bead  Tree.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
PiM*  of  India,  and  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
Pertdan  Lilac.  The  fruit  is  sweetish,  and  not 
poisonous,  although  very  generally  reputed  so.  The 
bark  of  the  root,  which  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  is 
usod  as  an  anthelmintic.  Tho  pidp  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Nkem  Tree  or  Margoea  Tree  {Aoadirachta 
Jndiai)  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter,  stimulant, 
and  anthelmintic  The  bark  is  a  valuable  tonic. 
The  leaves  are  universally  used  in  India  for 
poultices. 

MELIC  GRASS  (AfeUm),  a  genus  of  Grasses, 
having  a  lax  panicle,  and  spikelets  of  2-  5  awnleas 
one  is  generally  imperfect  M. 
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MRU  LOT — MELON. 


vntitora  is  a  common  grass  in  Britain,  growing  in 
the  shade  of  woods.  It  is  of  a  graceful  and  delicate 
appearance.  Cattle  are  fond  of  it.  3/.  nu(a>ia  is  a 
rarer  British  species.  M.  altisnima,  a  Siberian  species, 
growing  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  yields  a  con- 
siderable bulk  of  herbage.    It  is  perennial. 

ME" LI  LOT  (Mrlilotut),  a  genus  of  clover-like 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminomr,  with 
ternate  leaves,  differing  from  the  clovers  in  the 
generally  elongated  racemes  of  flowers,  the  stamens 
Dot  adhering  to  the  corolla,  and  the  1 — 4-seeded 
tnmid  pods.  All  the  species  have  a  strong  peculiar 
sweetish  smell,  which  becomes  more  agreeable  when 
they  are  dried,  and  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Coumarin  (q.  v.).— The  Common  Yti.Low  11  (M. 
ofifinalit)  is  found  in  bushy  places  and  the  borders 
of  fields  in  Britain  and  most  i«arts  of  Europe.  It 
has  an  erect  stem,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  long 
loose  axillary  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  A  water 
distilled  from  the  flowers  is  used  in  perfumery. 
The  herbage  is  relished  by  cattle,  but  the  produce 
is  not  large.  It  is  an  annual,  but  if  frequently 
mowed  without  being  permitted  to  flower,  lives  for 
several  yeam-The  White  M.  (If.  vulgaris  or 


leueantlia),  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  has 
become  naturalised  in  many  places  in  Britain.— 
The  Bute  M.  (J/,  ctrrulea),  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  with  Bhort  racemes  of  blue  flowers,  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Euroiie,  particularly 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and  has  the  pecu- 
liar M.  odour  in  a  high  degree.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine  as  an  anodyne,  discutient, 
diuretic,  sudorific,  expectorant,  and  vulnerary  ;  and 
to  tli''  many  good  qualities  supposed  to  belong  to  it 
may  be  ascribed  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
Sebafaiegrr  or  Chaftzieger  cheese  of  Switzerland  is 
held,  to  which  it  imparts  its  flavour.  Where  this 
ohe«*e  is  made  in  considerable  quantities,  the  smell 
of  M.  can  be  discerned  even  at  a  distance. — Bok- 
hara Clover  (.V.  arborfo)  has  attracted  attention 
on  account  of  the  fibre  of  its  stem,  which  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  hemp. — The  Messina  M.  (M. 
H'fxurMi*),  a  native  of  the  countries  near  the 
Mediterranean,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  plants 
called  Lotus  by  the  ancients. 

MELIORATIONS,  the  name  used  in  Scotch 
law  to  denote  the  improvumcuta  made  by  a  tenant 
to  the  tstate  or  farm  which  he  occupied.    If  the 


lease  is  terminated  prematurely  and  abruptly,  he  is 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  landlord  for  the 
value  of  the  improvements ;  it  is  otherwise  in  Eng- 
laud.  Similar  claims  exist  in  Scotland  in  case  of 
heirs  of  entail  or  life-renters  improving  the  estate. 

M ELI PH A'O IVJE.   See  Honey- eater. 

MELI'SSIO  ACID  and  MELISSIN.  See  Wax 

MELODRA  MA  (Gr.  mtloe,  a  song,  and  drama) 
strictly  denotes  a  half-musical  drama,  or  that  kind 
of  dramatic  performance  in  which  declamation 
ia  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  instrumental 
music.  The  name,  however,  was  first  applied  to  the 
opera  by  its  inventor,  Ottavio  Rinuccim.  In  Ger- 
many, the  melodrama  retains  its  primitive  character; 
bat  both  in  France  and  England  the  name  has 
come  to  designate  a  romantic  play,  generally  of  a 
serious  nature,  in  which  great  prominence  is  given 
to  splendid  decoration,  to  sensational  incidents,  and 
to  an  effective  denouement. 

MELODY  (Gr.  sweet  song)  is  a  succession  of 
mnsical  notes  regulated  so  as  to  be  pleasing  to  all 
cultivated  ears,  and  expressive  as  a  whole  of  some 
particular  feeling.  It  is  opposed  to  Harmony,  in 
which  different  notes,  being  chords,  are  sounded 
together.  The  part  intended  for  the  leading  voice  in 
a  harmonised  piece  of  music  is  often  called  the  melody 
or  air.  The  character  of  a  melody  de|>ends  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  rhythm  and  measure,  as  the  same 
succession  of  sounds  may,  by  the  slightest  change 
in  the  power  of  the  notes,  be  so  altered  in  character 
as  to  produce  a  different  effect 

MELON  (Cucumu  nu-lo),  a  plant  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  Cucumber  (q.  v.),  much  cultivated 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  sweet,  with  a  delicious  though 
peculiar  flavour  and  smelL  The  M.  is  an  annual, 
with  trailing  or  climbing  stems,  lateral  tendrils, 
rounded  angular  leaves,  small,  yellow,  monoecious 
flowers,  and  large  round  or  somewhat  ovate  fruit. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  sub- tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  although  it  has  never  been  discovered 
in  a  wild  state,  and  it  was  first  introduced  into 
England  from  Jamaica  about  1570.    It  is  said  to 


Common  and  Water  Melon. 


derive  its  name  from  the  Grecian  island  Melos.  Its 
English  name  was  originally  Mu*k  Mrlon.  The 
varieties  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous,  some  of 
them  distinguished  by  a  thick  and  warty  rind,  some 
by  a  rind  cracked  in  a  net-like  manuer,  some  by 
ribs  and  furrows,  soiuo  by  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
thin  rind  ;  they  differ  also  in  tne  colour  of  the  fleth 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  green,  red,  yellow,  &c. ;  and  in 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  varies  from  three  or  four 
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inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  M.  is 
eaten  cither  bv  itfwlf,  or  with  sugar,  and  sometimes 
with  pepper  or  ginger.  The  M.  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  only  in  the  roost  southern  tiarts  of  Britain, 
and  even  there  requires  a  hot-bed  iu  spring.  Its 
cultivation  in  hot-beds  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
all  parts  of  Britain,  and  very  great  care  is  bestowed 
on  it.  A  loamy  soil  is  best  suited  to  it.  The 
teliing  of  the  fruit  by  dusting  the  female  flower 
with  the  twllen  of  the  male  flower,  is  constantly 
practised  by  gardeners.  Warmth  and  bright  sun- 
shine are  requisite  to  the  production  of  frnit  of  good 

Siualitv.— The  Water  M.  or  Citrul  {Cvcumit  cUml- 
its),  although  rarely  cultivated  in  Britain,  ia  highly 
esteemed  and  much  cultivated  in  almost  all  warm 
countries.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  (tarts  of  the 
old  world.  It  has  deeply  lobed  and  gashed  leaves, 
and  a  large  round  fruit  with  smooth  dark -green 
spotted  rind,  and  pink  or  white  flesh,  less  sweet 
than  the  M.,  but  much  more  juicy  or  watery,  and 
therefore  much  prized  in  many  warm  countries,  not 
merely  as  an  article  of  food,  but  for  quenching  thirst 
and  allaying  fever. — South  Africa  has  another 
species  of  Water  M.  [C.  Caffrr),  very  valuable  to 
the  inhabitants.— The  Chate  [C.  Chate)  is  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia  Its  taste  is  sweet,  and  as 
cool  as  the  water  melon.— The  Kackoor  {C.  utilis- 
timus)  is  a  native  of  India,  and  much  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  that  country;  it  has  oval  fruit, 
smooth,  variegated  with  different  shades  of  yellow, 
and  about  six  inches  long,  with  much  the  flavour  of 
the  melon.  The  fruit  will  keep  for  several  months, 
and  is  much  used  both  raw  and  in  curries.  The 
half-grown  fruit  is  pickled.  The  seeds  contain 
much  fori  111  and  oil  and  are  ground  into  meal ;  the 
oil  is  also  expressed,  and  used  both  for  food  and  in 
lamps.  The  s<  .-ds  of  others  of  this  genus  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  ;  and  they  are  said  to  he 
useful  as  a  diuretic  medicine,  and  for  relief  of 
strangury. 

MELORIA,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  Ave  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  four 
miles  from  Leghorn.  In  1284,  the  Genoese  gained  a 
famous  naval  victory  over  the  Pisans  in  the  vicinity 
of  M.,  by  which  the  latter  were  dejirived  of  their 
maritime  supremacy.  An  ancient  Pisan  tower 
stands  on  a  rock  to  the  south  of  Meloria. 

MELPO'MENE  (the  Singing  One),  one  of  the 
nine  Muses,  specially  invoked  as  the  muse  of 
Tragedy. 

MELRO'SE,  a  pleasant  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eildon  Hills,  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Tweed, 
having  a  population  of  1141,  at  the  last  census. 
It  is  famous  for  the  ruins  of  its  noble  Cistercian 
abbey,  founded  by  King  David  L  in  1136.  The 
original  pile  having  been  destroyed  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Succession,  the  monastery  begun  to 
be  rebuilt  alxmt  1326.  The  work  was  helix>d  by 
large  grants  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  Lis  son 
King  David  II.,  but  proceeded  so  slowly  that  it  was 
scarcely  finished  at  the  Reformation,  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  It  was  in  the  Second  Pointed 
style,  with  one  or  two  approaches  to  Third  Pointed, 
and  was  Wyond  doubt  the  most  beautiful  structure 
of  which  Scotland  could  boast  in  the  middle  age*. 
What  now  renin  ins  are  the  chief  portions  of  the 
conventnal  church,  measuring  251  feet  in  length, 
and  some  fragments  of  the  cloister,  which  would 
seem  to  have  l>ecn  a  square  150  feet  deep.  The 
tracery  and  carvings,  cut  in  stone  of  singular  excel- 
lence, are  scara-ly  surpassed  by  any  in  England. 
In  the  pages  of  Scott,  M.  shines  with  a  splendour 
which  its  meagre  history  fails  to  sustain.  Its  line 
of  abbots  shewed  one  saint,  St  Walthe«f.  the  step-  i 
son  of  its  royal  founder.    King  Alexander  1L  chose  | 


his  sepulture  within  its  walls;  Bruce  left  it  the 
legacy  of  his  heart ;  and  it  gave  tombs  to  that  flower 
of  Scottish  chivalry,  the  Knight  of  Liddeadale,  and 
to  his  kinsman,  the  heroic  Douglas  who  fell  at 
Otterburn.  But  its  annals  have  little  else  to  record. 
As  a  seat  of  piety  and  learning,  its  renown  is  eclipsed 
by  the  older  and  humbler  monastery  founded  by 
St  Aidan,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  c,  and  com- 
memorated by  the  Venerable  Bede  as  the  home  of 
Eata,  of  Boisil,  of  Cuthliert,  and  of  Drycthelm. 
'  Old  Melrose,'  as  it  was  called  after  the  12th  c, 
stood  al>out  two  miles  below  the  modern  abbey,  oa 
a  beautiful  promontory  almost  encircled  by  the 
Tweed.  It  was  Imrned  by  Kenneth,  king  of  Scota, 
in  839,  and  seems  never  to  have  recovered  the  blow. 
After  it  had  lain  waste  for  many  years,  we  hear 
of  it  about  1073,  as  giving  shelter,  for  a  short  season, 
to  a  few  fugitive  monks.  All  that  survived  the 
erection  of  the  later  abbey  was  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  8t  Cuthbert,  and  still  famous  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  c.  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The  Chronica 
de  Maiiroii,  a  series  of  brief  obits  and  annals  from 
731  to  1275,  has  been  twice  printed,  first  among 
tho  Quitnlfctm  Seriftores  II  tutorial  Anglifanir,  pub- 
lished by  Bishop  Fell  at  Oxford  in  1684;  and  agaia 
by  Mr  Joseph  Stevenson,  for  the  Bannatvne  Club, 
at  Edinburgh  in  1835.  The  charters  of 'the  more 
modern  abliey  were  printed  by  Mr  Cosmo  Innes,  at 
Edinburgh  in  1837,  for  the  same  society,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch,  in  two  sumptuoua 
quartos,  with  the  title  of  the  Liber  S.  Marie  de 
Metro*. 

ME'LTON-MOW'BR  AY,  a  market- town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ix'icestcr,  and  16  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Eye  near 
its  junction  with  the  Wreak,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  Soar-Navigation,  about  11  miles  above  the 
town.  Bobbin-net  is  manufactured,  and  pork- pies 
are  extensively  made,  chit-fly  for  retail  in  the 
London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  markets.  In  the 
vicinity  are  numerous  hunting-seats,  and  the  town, 
with  stabling  accommodation  for  800  horses,  is  the 
central  rendezvous  of  the  famous  Melton  Hunt, 
Pop.  4446. 

MEL  UN,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  de|)artment  of  Seine-et-Marne.  built  on  an  island 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  28  miles  south-east 
of  Paris.  It  is  neither  beautiful  nor  important. 
The  manufactures  are  cement,  bricks,  tiles,  and  hat*, 
and  there  is  a  trade  in  timber,  grain,  and  flour.  M., 
the  Mrlxlunum  of  the  Romans,  was  taken  by  Clovia 
in  494,  was  stormed  Ave  times  during  the  9th  c.  1  y 
the  Northmen,  and  fell  into  the  hamls  of  the  English. 
aft«<r  a  siege  of  six  months,  in  1419,  and  was  held 
by  them  for  ten  years.    Pop.  (1862)  7858. 

ME  LVILLE,  the  name  of  an  island,  a  sound, 
and  a  jieuinsula  in  the  north  }w>lar  regions  of 
America.  —The  Island  is  in  1st.  between  74"  3>/  and 
77  N.,  long,  lietween  105*  40*  and  117*  30"  W. 
Greatest  length,  200  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  130 
miles.  It  is  separated  on  the  west  by  Fitzwilliaui 
and  Kellet  Straits  from  Prince  Patrick  Island,  the 
most  western  island  of  these  regions.  In  1819", 
Lieutenant  Parry,  who  gave  its  name  to  M.  Island, 
jmssed  the  winter  here  with  his  crews,  in  the  vain 
ho|>e  of  rinding  in  summer  a  passage  westward  to 
the  Pacific— M.  Sound,  about  250  miles  long  by 
200  miles  broad,  extends  immediately  south-east  of 
M.  Island.  It  communicates  with  the  Arctic  Ocean 
on  the  west  by  Banks'  Strait,  and  with  Baffin's  Hay 
on  the  east  by  Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound 
— M.  Peninsula,  abutting  from  the  continent  of 
British  North  A  m^ricji,  is  tK*un<lwi  on  the  north, 
by  the  Fury  and  Heela  Strait,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  Rae  Isthmus.   It  is  250 
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length  bv  shoot  100  mile*  in  average  breadth. 
§6T  lO  —69'  Sty  X.,  long.  81-87*  W. 

MKLVILLR,  Andrew,  an   eminent  Scottish 
reformer,  was  born  1st  August  1545,  at  Baldovy, 
on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose. 
He  was  educate*!  at  the  grammar-school  of  Mon- 
trose, when :e  he  removed  in  his  fourteenth  year  to 
the  smivrrsity  of  St  Andrews.     Here  he  remained 
four  years,  and  left  it  with  the  reputation  of  being 
•the'Uwt   philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any 
vcung  master  in  the  land.'     He  then  proceeded  to 
Para,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two  yean. 
His  reputation  must  have  been  already  considerable, 
lor  in  his  twenty-tint  year  he  was  chosen  Regent  in 
the  college  of  St  Marceon,  Poitiers,  whither  he  had 
lose,  a  perfect  stranger,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
law.   Some  time  afterwards,  he  proceeded  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  more  in  his  element,  both  politically 
and  religiously,  and  where,  by  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Beza*  he  was  appointed   to  the  chair  of 
Humanity  in  the  Academy.    He  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1574,  and  was,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  appointed  Principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, where  his  scholarship,  energetic  discipline,  and 
intrepidity  of  character,  exercised  a  most  quick- 
ening and  elevating  influence.     When  the  Regent 
Morton  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  :  '  There  will 
sever  be  quietness  in  this  country  till  half  a  dozen 
of  M  be  hanged  or  banished,'  M.  is  said  to  have 
replied  :  *  Tush,  man ;  threaten  your  courtiers  so.  It 
is  the  same-  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the 
ground  ;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as 
veil  as  in  it.     Let  God  l«  praised,  you  can  neither 
ile  His  truth  ! '    In  1580,  M.  was  chosen 
Principal  of  St  Marys  College,  St  Andrews.  Here, 
'besides  giving  lectures  on  theology,  he  taught  the 
Hebrew.  Chaldee,  Syriac,and  Rabbinical  languages.' 
In  15S2,  he  preached  the  opening  sermon  Wfore  the 
General  Assembly,  and  boldly  'inveighed  against 
the  bloody  knife  of  absolute  authority,  whereby 
rata  intended  to  pull  the  crown  off  Christ's  head, 
as  J  to  wring  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.'  The 
Assembly   applauded  his   intrepidity,  drew  up  a 
remonstrance  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  appointed  M. 
and  others  to  present  it    In  less  than  two  years, 
M.  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  on 
account  of  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Andrews  He 
declined  to  apj>ear,  maintaining  that  whatever  a 
preacher  might  say  in  the  pulpit,  even  if  it  should 
be  called  treason,  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  for  it 
is  a  civil  court  untd  he  had  been  tint  tried  in  a 
church  court   For  this  denial  of  secular  jurisdiction 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  escaped 
to  London,  where  he  remained  till  the  downfall  of 
Arran  in  the  following  year.    After  an  alwcnce  of 
twenty   months,    he   returned  to  Scotland,  and 
resumed  his  office  at  St  Andrews.    He  was  repeat- 
edly elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  Recti  it  of  the  university.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  his  plain  speaking  took  place  at  Ciqiar  in  15%. 
M  was  beading  a  deputation  to  *  remonstrate'  with 
the  king.    James  reminded  the  zealous  remonstrant 
that  be  was  his  vassal.    '  Sirrah  ! '  retorted  M., '  ye 
are  Qot*  silly  vassal  ;  there  are  two  kings  ami 
two  kingdoms  in  Scotland :  there  is  King  James, 
the  head  of  this  commonwealth  ;  and  there  is  Christ 
Jesus,  the   King  of  the  church,  whose  subject 
James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  memW.' 
In  1G05.  M.  was  called  to  England  to  attend  the 
famous  conference  at  Hampton  Court  Having 
ridiculed  the  service  in  the  chapel-royal  in  a  Latin 
epigram,  he  was  summoned  before  the  English 
Privy  Council,  where  his  temper  gave  way,  ami  ho 
broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  invective  against  the 
of  Canterbury  for 


and  sujientition,  profaning  the  Sabbath,  Ac.  The 

king,  violating  every  principle  of  justice,  immediately 
sent  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  more 
than  four  years.  In  1611,  he  was  released,  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Rouillon,  who  wanted  his 
services  as  a  professor  in  his  univenity  at  Sedan  in 
France.  M.,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  would  fain 
have  gone  home  to  Scotland  to  lay  his  bones  there, 
but  the  king  would  on  no  account  hear  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  his  old  age  in 
exile.  M.  died  alwut  10*22,  but  neither  the  date  of 
his  death  nor  the  events  of  his  la«t  years  are 
ascertained.  See  Life  of  Andrew  Mdv'dle  by  Dr 
M'Crie  (2  vols.  1819). 

MELVILLE,  Hkrmah.  an  American  author,  was 
born  in  New  York,  August  1,  1819.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  ship|ied  as  a  common  sailor  on  a  voyage 
to  Liverpool ;  ami  in  1841,  he  went  again  before  the 
mast  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  111  treated 
by  the  captain,  he  deserted  at  Nukaheva,  Marquesas 
I  Mai  ids,  aud  was  kept  four  months  as  the  prisoner 
of  a  savage  tribe  in  the  Tyjiee  Valley,  whence  he 
was  rescued  by  an  Australian  whaler,  and  taken  to 
Tahiti.  After  visiting  the  8andwieh  Islands,  ho 
shipped  on  a  United  Strifes'  frigate,  and  returned  to 
Boston  in  1843.  In  1840,  the  tint  literary  result  of 
his  adventures  was  published  in  Typee,  a  spirited 
account  of  his  residence  in  the  Marquesas,  Omoo,  a 
continuation  of  bis  adventures  in  Oceania,  appeared 
in  1847,  in  which  year  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Chief -justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts.  Jtfardi,  a 
strange  philosophical  romance,  in  1848,  was  followed 
by  Rnllmrn  in  1849  ;  White  Jacket,  or  the  World  in  a 
Man  of-  War,  1850 ;  Moby  Dick,  or  the  White  Whale, 
1851 ;  Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities,  1852;  The  Piazza 
Tales,  1850 ;  The  Confidence  Man,  1857  ;  Israel 
Potter,  1800 ;  when  he  left  his  farm  in  Massachusetts, 
and  embarked  in  a  whaling  vessel  on  a  voyage  round 
the  world. 

MELVILLE,  Viscocnt.   See  Dcnda& 

MEMBERED,  in  Heraldry.  When  a  bird  has  its 
legs  of  a  different  colour  from  its  body,  it  is  said  to 
be  membered  of  that  colour. 

MEMBRA'NA  PUPILLA'RIS,  the  name  given 
to  a  very  thin  membrane  which  closes  or  coven  the 
central  aperture  of  the  iris  in  the  fcetus  during  a 
certain  period  of  gestation,  but  which  disappears  in 
the  seventh  month. 

ME  MBRANE,  in  Anatomy.  This  terra  is  applied 
to  designate  those  textures  of  the  animal  body, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  laminaj,  and 
cover  organs,  or  line  the  interior  of  cavities,  or 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  canals  or 
tubes.  The  structure  and  special  uses  of  some  of 
the  most  im]x>rtaut  of  the  animal  membranes  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles,  such  as  Mrrous  Mem- 
brane, Skbois  Membrane,  ftc  ;  and  the  mem- 
branes in  which  the  futus  is  enclosed— commonly 
called  the  fcctal  membranes— are  descrifted  in  the 
article  Placenta.  The  membraneB  which  cover 
and  protect  the  brain  and  spiual  cord  are  commonly 
termed  Meninges,  from  the  Greek  word  meninx,  a 
membrane. 

ME  MEL,  a  governmental  district  of  Prussia, 
forming  its  most  northerly  boundary  towards  Russia, 
and  included  in  the  circle  of  Konigsberg.  The  chief 
town,  Memel,  situated  in  55'  4.T  N.  lat,  and  21°  8'  E. 
long.,  and  lying  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Kurischcs  Haif,  at  its  opening  into  the  Baltic,  is  a 
well-fortified,  active  seaport  Pop  (1802)  17,590. 
It  has  an  excellent  large  harbour,  and  is  the  centre 
of  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wood,  hemp,  and  amlier ; 
the  produce  of  Lithuania  aud  other  Russian  jmpd- 
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town  itself,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  unproductive 
sandy  plain,  possesses  several  good  manufactories  for 
the  preparation  of  brandy,  soap,  linseed-oil,  &c  and 
extensive  saw  mills,  iron-foundries,  and  amber  and 
iron  works,  the  last  of  which  are  noted  alike  for 
their  strong  cables  and  their  light  and  elegant  cast- 
iron  goods.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  M ..  which 
owns  about  100  shifts,  and  has  a  good  school  of 
navigation  ;  2200  ships  (of  550,000  tons)  annually 
enter  and  leave  the  port,  and  steam -packets  main- 
tain a  communication  with  many  of  the  other  Baltic 
ports.  M.  was  founded  in  1253  by  the  Livonian 
order  of  knights;  in  1404  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  In  consequence  of  a  tire  in  1854, 
it  has  of  late  years  undergone  an  almost  complete 
renovation,  and  is  now  a  clean  well-built  town. 

ME'MMINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iller,  42  miles  south-west  of  Augsburg. 
It  h  surrounded  by  a  wall,  carries  on  manufactures 
of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  ribbons,  hosiery, 
and  copper  and  iron  ware ;  in  the  vicinity,  hop  are 
extensively  cultivated.    Pop.  7620. 

ME'MNON,  a  celebrated  hero,  the  son  of  Titho- 
nus  and  Ens  or  Aurora,  who  led  to  Troy  a  host  of 
Ethiopians,  to  support  the  cause  of  Troy  after  the 
fall  of  Hector.  He  was  said  to  be  clad  in  armour 
made  by  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan,  and  killed  Antilo- 
chus,  son  of  Nestor,  in  single  combat  He  was  killed 
in  single  combat  with  Ajax  or  Achilles.  Others 
suppose  he  was  ruler  of  the  nations  between  Susa 
and  Troy,  or  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch 
Teutamns,  who  sent  him  with  10,000  .-Ethiopians, 
and  as  many  Susians,  to  the  Trojan  war.  After  his 
death,  his  coqee  was  carried  by  Aurora  to  Susa, 
and  buried  in  the  acropolis  of  that  town,  Mem- 
noneia  ;  or  his  ashes,  collected  in  a  silver  urn,  borne 
to  his  sister  Himera  at  Paphos,  and  thence  to  Pal- 
liochis  or  Pah  '-  ;  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Beloa,  near 
Ptolemais.  The  river  Paphlagonios  flowed  from  his 
blood,  and  his  comjuinions  were  changed  into  birds. 
But  the  M  of  the  older  writers  obtained  a  still 
reater  renown  by  the  name  being  transferred  at  a 
iter  period  by  the  Greeks  to  a  celebrated  colossus, 
seated  in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  on  the  left  or  west 
bank  of  the  Nile;  while  the  name  of  Memnoneia 


applied    by  the   Egyptian    Greeks    to  the 
sepulchral  quarter  of  Thebes,  as  Diospolis  was  to 


the  right  or  east  bank.  Memnoneia,  or  supj>osed 
palaces  of  M.,  also  existed  at  Abydos.  The  two 
statues — one  of  which  is  the  celebrated  vocal  M., 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  old  world — are  at  a 
place  called  Koum- el -Sultan.  Both  are  seated  on 
thrones,  and  represent  the  monarch  Amenophis  III., 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  whose  name  and  titles  are 
inscribed  on  the  plinths  behind.  At  the  sides  of 
the  throne  are  sculptured  the  wife  and  mother  of 
the  monarch,  aliout  18  feet  high.  The  height  of 
each  of  these  colossi  appears  to  have  originally 
been  60  feet,  and  they  are  made  of  a  coarse  hard 
gritstone  or  breccia.  They  are  at  present  known 
by  the  sobriquets  of  Tammy  and  Shammy,  and 
were  originally  placed  before  the  propylon  of  an 
Amenopheion  or  palace-temple  of  Amenophis  III. 
in  this  quarter  at  Thebes.  The  easternmost  of  these 
colossi  is  the  celebrated  vocal  statue,  distinguished 
from  its  companion  by  having  been  anciently  broken 
and  rejiaired  from  th'e  lap  upwards  with  blocks  of 
sandstone,  placed  horizontally,  in  five  layers.  The 
statue  was  either  injured  by  Cambyses,  to  whom 
the  Egyptian  priests  ascribed  most  of  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  Theban  temples,  or  else  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake.  The  pectdiar  characteristic  of 
this  statue  was  its  giving  out  at  various  times  a 
sound  resembling  the  breaking  of  a  harp  string 
or  a  metallic  ring;  and  considerable  difference  of 


opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  reason  of  tbis» 

Bound,  which  has  been  heard  in  modern  times,  i% 
being  ascribed  to  the  artifice  of  the  priests,  who 
struck  the  sonorous  stone  of  which  the  statue  im 
composed,  the  passage  of  light  draughts  of  sis- 
through  the  cracks,  or  the  sudden  expansion  of 
aqueous  particles  under  the  influence  of  the  sun'si 
rays.  This  remarkable  quality  of  the  statue  is  first 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  visited  it  in  company  of 
iElius  Gallus,  about  18  B.  c ;  and  upwards  of  10O 
inscriptions  of  Greek  and  Roman  visitors  incised  upon 
its  legs,  record  the  visits  of  ancient  traveller*  to  wit- 
ness the  phenomenon,  from  the  9th  year  of  Nero,  63 
A.  D.,  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  when  it 
became  silent.  Amongst  other  visitors  whose  names 
are  recorded  are  those  of  the  Em|>eror  Hadrian  and. 
his  wife  Sabina ;  Septimius  Severus  also  visited  the 
statue,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  restored  it ;  for 
Juvenal  mentions  it  as  broken  in  half,  and  no  notice 
of  it  occurs  under  the  Pharaohs  or  Ptolemies. 
The  identity  of  this  statue  and  of  M.  is  mentioned, 
in  the  gloss  upon  Manetho,  and  by  Pausanias  and. 

the  inscriptions  Besides  the  mythical  M,  two 

historical  personages  of  this  name  are  known  — 
one  a  Rhodian  commander  of  the  mercenaries  of 
Artahazus  in  the  war  against  Artaxerxes-Ochua, 
who  subsequently  fled  to  alacedon,  and  afterward* 
entering  the  Persian  service,  defended  Persia  against 
Alexander,  :»;;r.  b.  c  ;  but  finally  died  at  the  siege  of 
Mitylcne,  333  a.  c.  :  the  other,  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  in  16  books, 
which  have  been  epitomised  by  Photius. — Welcker, 
EpUcK  CycL  21 1  ;  Strabo,  xv.  728.  xvii.  816 ;  ~ 
ff.A.,y  \  ;  Jacobs,  Die  Grachev  de*  Me 
bius.  Hirron,  p.  154  ;  Juvenal,  xv.  5  ;  Letronne,  Sur 
fe  Mm,  <TO$ymandtfa« ;  Wilkinson,  Top.  of  7*A*Ae», 
p  33  ;  Voasiua,  De  HitL  Grate  d  H'esfarmana,  p.  226  ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  52. 

MEMORY.  This  is  one  name  for  the  great  and 
distinctive  fact  of  mind,  namely,  the  power  of 
retaining  impressions  made  through  the  senses,  and 
of  reviving  them  at  after-times  without  the  originals, 
and  by  mental  forces  alone.  The  conditions  of  this 
jwwer  have  been  already  stated  (sen  Association 
or  Ideas,  Habit).  We  shall  advert  here  to  some  of 
the  arts  and  devices  that  have  been  propounded  from 
time  to  time,  for  aiding  our  recollection  in  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  remark  on  this  subject 
is,  that  memory  depends  on  Attention,  or  that  the 
more  we  attend  to  a  thing,  the  better  we  rememlier 
it.  This  is  true  with  reference  to  any  special  acqui- 
sition :  if  we  direct  the  forces  of  the  mind  uj>on 
one  point,  we  shall  necessarily  give  that  point  the 
benefit  of  the  concentration,  but  this  does  not  affect 
memory  as  a  whole :  we  merely  take  power  from  one 
thing  to  give  it  to  another.  Memory  at  large  cam 
lie  improved  only  by  increasing  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  the  nervous  syBtem,  and  by  avoiding 
all  occasions  of  exhaustion,  undue  excitement,  and 
other  causes  of  ncrvoua  waste.    We  may  do  this  by 

Ceral  constitutional  means,  or  by  stimulating  the 
in  at  the  expense  of  the  other  functions;  this  last 
method  is,  however,  no  economy  in  the  end.  Every 
man's  system  has  a  certain  fund  of  plastic  power, 
which  may  be  husbanded,  but  cannot  be  materially 
increased  on  the  whole;  the  power  being  greatest  ii 


early  life,  and  diminishing  with  advancing  years. 
If  it  is  strongly  drawn  ujton  for  one  class  of  acqui- 
sitions, we  must  not  expect  it  to  be  of  equal  avail 


for  others. 

But  there  may  be  ways  and  means  of  presenting 
and  arranging  the  matters  of  our  knowledge,  so  as 
to  make  them  retained  at  a  smaller  cost  of  the 
plastic  iiower  of  the  brain.  These  include  the  arts 
of  teaching,  exi>ounding,  and  educating  in 
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and  also  certain  more  special  device*  commonly 
koo*  i.  as  the  arts  of  Memory,  or  Mnemonics.  A 
brief  account  of  these  last  may  be  given  here. 

The  oldest  method  of  artilicial  memory  ia  said  to 
hare  been  invented  by  the  Greek  poet  Simonidca, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  c.  B.C.  It  is  named  the  topical, 
or  locality  memory,  from  the  employment  of  known 
pbces  as  the  medium  of  recollection.  As  given  by 
Quintilian,  it  is  in  sutatance  as  follows:  You  choose 
a  very  spacious  and  diversely  arranged  place — a 
lar^e  house,  for  instance,  divided  into  several  a]«rt- 
menta.  You  impress  on  the  mind  with  care  what- 
ever is  remarkable  in  it ;  so  that  the  mind  may  run 
through  all  the  parts  without  hesitation  and  delay. 
Then,  if  you  have  to  remember  a  series  of  ideas,  you 
plaos  the  first  in  the  hall,  the  second  in  the  parlour, 
and  so  on  with  the  rest,  going  over  the  windows, 
the  chambers,  to  the  statues  and  several  objects. 
Then,  when  you  wish  to  recall  the  succession,  yon 
commence  going  over  the  house  in  the  order  fixed, 
and  in  connection  with  each  apartment  you  will  find 
the  idea  that  you  attache.  1  to  it  The  principle  of 
the  method  is,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  the  mind  to 
associate  a  thought  with  a  well-known  place,  than  to 
Associate  the  same  thought  with  the  next  thought 
without  any  medium  whate\'er.  Orators  are  said 
to  have  us:»d  the  method  for  remembering  their 
speeches.  The  method  has  been  extensively  taught 
by  writers  on  mnemonics  in  modern  times.  Prob- 
ably, for  temporary  efforts  of  memory,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  ;  the  doubtful  point  always  is,  whether  the 
Machinery  of  such  systems  is  not  more  cumbrous 
than  helpfuL 

Much  labour  has  been  spent  on  mnemonic  devices 
far  assisting  in  the  recollection  of  numbers,  one  of 
the  hardest  efforts  of  memory.  The  print  i|«l  method 
for  this  purpose  is  to  roduec  the  numWis  to  words, 
by  assigning  a  letter  for  each  of  the  ten  ciphers. 
Ttits  mothoa  was  reduced  to  system  by  Gregor  von 
Peinaigle,  a  German  monk,  and  was  taught  by  him 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  finally  published  in 
1812.  He  made  a  careful  choice  of  the  letters  for 
representing  the  several  figures,  having  in  view  some 
ttafhziatiou  iwtween  the  connected  couple,  for  more 
e My  recolbfction.  For  the  figure  1,  he  used  the 
letter  t,  as  being  a  single  stroke ;  for  2,  n,  as  being 
two  stroaes  combined  ;  3,  m,  three  strokes  ;  4,  r, 
which  is  found  in  the  word  denoting  '  four'  in  the 
European  languages;  5, I,  from  the  Roman  numeral 
L,  signifying  fifty,  or  live  tens ;  6,  d,  because  the 
written  d  resembles  6  reversed ;  7,  k,  because  k 
resembles  two  7's  joined  at  top ;  in  place  of  this 
figure  ia  also  used  on  occasion  g,  7,  c  (hard)  as  all 
belonging  to  the  guttural  class  of  k  ;  8,  b,  from  a 
eertaiD  amount  of  similarity,  also  w,  for  the  same 
rr.i*oo.  and  sometimes  p.  or  the  half  w;  9  is  p,  from 
similarity,  and  also  /,  both  of  which  are  united  in 
the  word  )mjf,  which  proceeds  from  a  pip*,  like  a  9 
fiijure ;  0  is  s,  r,  or  i,  because  it  resembles  in  its 
roundness  a  grindstone,  which  gives  out  a  hissing 
noise  like  these  letters.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
not  employed  in  representing  figures  arc  to  be  used 
in  combination  with  these,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  have  no  meaning  of  themselves. 
Suppose,  then,  that  a  number  is  given,  say  647  ;  5 
is  i,  4  is  r,  7  is  k  ;  which  makes  /,  r,  k  ;  among  these 
letters  we  insert  an  unmeaning  vowel,  as  a,  to  make 
up  sn  intelligible  word,  i/irk,  which  remains  in  tho 
memory  far  more  easily  than  the  numerical  form. 
In  making  up  the  words  by  the  insertion  of  the 
unmeaning  or  dum'i  letters,  we  should  also  have 
regard  to  some  connection  with  the  subject  that  the 
number  refers  to,  as,  for  example,  in  chronology. 
Thus,  America  was  discovered  in  1492 ;  the  letters 
here  are  /,  r,  p,  n  ;  they  may  be  made  into  to  nsirtKe, 
because  that  discovery  led  to  rapine  by  the  first 


Spaniards.  There  is,  of  course,  great  room  for 
ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  these  suggestive  words. 
Also,  a  series  of  numbers  may  be  joined  together 
in  some  intelligible  sentence,  which  can  be  easily 
remembered.  Such  combinations,  however,  should 
be  formed  once  for  all  in  the  case  of  any  important 
series  of  numbers,  as  the  dates  of  our  sovereigns  and 
other  historical  epochs.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
pupils  to  construct  these  felicitous  combinations. 
Feinaigle  combined  the  topical  method  with  the 
above  plan  in  fixing  a  succession  of  numbers  in  the 
memory. 

I>r  Edward  Pick,  a  recent  lecturer  on  mnemonics, 
has  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  arranging 
lints  of  words  that  arc  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  as 
the  exceptions  to  grammar  rules,  4c  He  proposes 
to  choose  nut  such  words  as  have  some  kind  of  con* 
noction  with  one  another,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a 
series,  so  that  each  shall  have  a  meaning  in  common 
with  the  next,  or  be  contrasted  with  it,  or  be  related 
to  it  by  any  other  bond  of  association.  Thus,  he 
takes  the  French  irregular  verbs,  which  are  usually 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  (which  ia  itself, 
however,  a  mnemonic  help),  and  puts  them  into  the 
following  series,  where  a  certain  connection  of  mean- 
ing exists  between  every  two :  as  tew,  rit  down,  more, 
go,  go  rtimy,  tend,  follow,  run,  Attn,  kc  In  a  case 
where  two  words  have  no  mutual  suggestiveness, 
he  proposes  to  find  out  some  intermediate  idea  that 
would  bring  about  a  connection.  Thus,  if  the  words 
were — garden,  hair,  watchman,  philosophy,  he  would 
interpolate  other  words ;  thus  —  garden,  plant,  hair 
of  a  plant— hair;  hair,  bonnet,  watcJiman ;  watch- 
man, wake,  study — philosophy  ;  and  so  on.  Of  course, 
the  previous  method  is  tho  one  that  should  be  aimed 
at,  as  the  new  wonts  are  to  a  certain  extent  a  burden 
to  the  mind.  Dr  Pick  further  suggests  as  a  practical 
hint,  in  committing  to  memory,  that  the  attention 
should  be  concentrated  successively  upon  each  two 
consecutive  members  of  the  series  ;  the  mind  should 
pause  upon  the  first  and  the  second,  until  they  have 
been  made  coherent ;  then  aliandoning  the  first,  it 
should  in  the  same  way  attend  to  the  second  and 
the  third,  the  third  and  the  fourth,  &c  Of  course, 
if  every  successive  link  is  in  that  way  made  suffi- 
ciently strong,  the  whole  chain  is  secure. 

There  are  various  examples  of  effective  mnemonic 
combinations.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  syllogism 
(q.  v.)  is  contained  in  five  lines  of  Ijitin  verse  ;  as 
regards  amouut  of  meaniug  in  small  compass,  these 
fines  have  never  been  surpassed,  if,  indeed,  they  have 
been  equalled.  The  vensilication  of  the  rules  of  the 
Latin  grammar  has  the  same  end  in  view,  but  all 
that  is  gained  by  this  is  merely  the  help  from  the 
association  of  the  sounds  of  the  verse  in  the  ear  ;  in 
comparison  with  a  topical  memory,  tliis  might  be 
called  a  rhythmical  memory.  The  well-known  rule 
for  the  number  of  days  in  the  different  months  of 
the  year  ('Thirty  days  hath  September,'  &c)  is  an 
instance  of  mnemonic  verse. 

MEMORY,  Dukasbm  or.  Memory,  or  the  power 
of  reproducing  ment.nl  impressions,  is  impaired  by 
age,  wounds,  or  injuries  to  the  head  or  nervous 
system,  fevers,  intemperance,  and  various  physical 
conditions  It  is  perhaps  affected  in  all  kinds  of 
mental  derangement,  but  is  in  a  most  signal  manner 
obliterated  or  enfeebled  in  Dementia.  There  are, 
however,  examples  of  recollection  surviving  all  other 
faculties,  and  preserving  a  clear  and  extensive 
notion  of  Ion?  and  complicated  series  of  events 
amid  the  general  darkness  and  ruin  of  mind  Inco- 
herence owes  some  of  its  features  to  defective 
or  irregular  memory.  Cases  of  so  marvellous  an 
exaltation  and  extension  of  this  capacity,  as  where 
a  whole  parliamentary  debate  could  be  recalled, 
suggest  the  suspicion  of  unhealthy  action.  There 
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appear,  however,  to  be  special  affections  of  the 
faculty.  It  may  be  suspended  while  the  intelligence 
remains  intact.  Periods  of  personal  or  general 
history  may  elude  the  grasp,  and  even  that  con- 
tinuity of  impressions  which  goes  far  to  constitute 
the  feeling  of  personal  identity,  is  broken  up,  and 
a  duality  or  multiplicity  of  experiences  may  appear 
to  be  conjoined.  The  converse  of  this  may  happen, 
and  knowledge  that  had  com  pletely  faded  away 
may,  under  excitement  or  cerebral  disease,  return. 
There  are,  besides,  states  in  which  this  power  is 
partially  affected,  as  in  the  instances  where  the 
numbers  5  and  7  were  lost,  and  where  a  highly 
educated  man  could  not  retain  any  conception  of 
the  letter  F ;  secondly,  where,  it  appears  perverted, 
recalling  images  inappropriately,  and  in  an  erroneous 
sequence  of  order  or  time,  and  different  from  what 
arc  desired ;  and  thirdly,  where,  while  the  written 
or  printed  signs  of  ideas  can  be  used,  the  oral  or 
articulate  si^ns  are  utterly  for.-  t ten.  All  these 
deviations  from  health  appear  to  depend  upon 
changes  generally  of  an  apoplectic  nature  in  the 
anterior  lolies  of  the  brain.— Crichton  on  Aftntal 
Deraniftment,  I  337;  Teuchtersleben,  Medical 
Piychalogtj,  p.  121. 

METMPIIIS,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  city,  situated 
in  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  country,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Men 
nefisr,  or  'the  Good  Station;'  by  the  Hebrews, 
Mojih  ;  and  by  the  Arabs,  Memf.  It  was  founded 
by  Menes,  the  first  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  changed  the  bed  of 
the  Nile,  and  made  an  embankment,  100  stadia 
above  M.,  to  protect  the  new  city  against  inun- 
dations. The  remains  of  this  bank  still  exist  at 
Kafr-el  Tyat.  about  14  miles  above  Metrahenny, 
which  is  the  centre  of  old  M.,  and  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaisteuni.  Menes  fortified 
the  city,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple. 
Uchorens,  a  later  monarch,  is  also  said  to  have 
founded  Si.,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Apis 
and  Epaphns.  The  site  of  the  city  was  well  chosen, 
protected  alike  by  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  chains 
of  mountains  against  the  nver  and  the  incursions 
of  the  sand,  defending  the  approach  of  the  country 
from  the  incursions  of  Asiatic  nomads,  and  com- 
municating with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  city  was  composed  of  two  portions— one  built 
of  crude  bricks ;  the  other,  on  which  was  the  citadel, 
of  calcareous  stone,  called  the  Leukon  Telchot,  or 
'White  Walt,'  which  held  some  of  the  princi(iol 
buildings.  The  palace,  built  by  Menes,  was  enlarged 
by  his  son  Athothis,  and  was  always  inhabited 
either  by  a  monarch  or  his  viceroy.  Under  the 
Persian  rule,  it  was  occupied  by  the  satrap;  and 
by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  Saite  kings. 
Under  Uchoreus,  the  total  circumference  was  150 
stadia.  After  the  6th  dynasty,  the  city  declined 
in  importance,  and  was  apparently  held  by  the 
Hykshos  after  the  13th  and  before  the  18th  (1500 
B.  C.).  At  this  period,  M.  was  ruled  by  a  viceroy, 
•  prince  of  the  blood,  and  still  remained  the  religious 
capital  of  the  old  worship.  It  rose  again  to  great 
importance  under  the  Saite  monarch*,  about  600 
K.  c.,  who  restored  it,  became  the  seat  of  a  sepa- 
rate monarchy,  and  was  conquered  by  Sennacherib 
and  his  successors.  The  temples  of  this  city  were 
magnificent,  and  comprised  the  Isenm,  a  large 
temple  of  I  sis,  completed  by  Amasis  II.  just  prior 
to  Cambyses  (525  B.  c) ;  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Proteus,  in  the  foreign  quarter ;  the  temple  of  the 
Apis,  having  a  peristyle  and  court  ornamented  with 
figures,  opposite  the  south  propyhvum  of  the  temple 
of  Ptah,  where  the  sacred  bull  resided ;  the  Serapeum, 
or  temple  of  Os  or  Apis,  in  the  quarter  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Manette  (see  Skrapeum);  the 
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Nilometer,  removed  by  Constantine  L  to  Constan- 
tinople, replaced  by  Julian  III.  or  the  Apostate ; 
a  temple  of  Ra ;  and  the  shrine  of  the  Cabin. 
Here  were  the  statues  of  Rameses  II.,  one  of 
which  exists  as  the  fallen  colossus,  Metrahenny, 
and  others  have  been  discovered  by  Hekekyan  Bey 
in  bis  excavations.  These  colossi,  al>ove  75  feet 
high,  were  of  Syenitic  granite,  or  of  the  limestone  of 
Tourah  or  Mokattam.  These  temples  flouri*hed  in 
all  their  glory  till  the  Persian  conquest.  Still  mora 
remarkable  was  the  great  necropolis  of  the  city,  in 
the  centre  of  which  towered  the  pyramids  (see 
Pyramids).  During  the  attempts  of  the  native 
rulers  to  throw  off  the  Persian  rule,  M.  was  an 
important  strategic  point  Ochus  inflicted  severe 
injury  on  this  town,  having  plundered  the  temples 
and  thrown  down  the  walls  after  he  had  driven  out 
Nectancbus.  Alexander  the  Great  here  worshipjied 
the  Apis,  and  his  cor|>se  was  brought  to  this  city  by 
Ptolemy  before  it  was  finally  transferred  to  Alex- 
andria. The  first  Ptolemies  were  crowned  in  the 
Serapeum.  Ptolemy  VIIL  destroyed  the  city,  and 
it  had  so  declined  after  his  time  as  to  l>ecome  a 
decayed  site.  It  fell  with  the  rest  of  Egypt  under 
the  floman  rule,  and  afterwards  was  conquered  by 
Amru  Ben  Abas  (639  —640  a.d.)  ;  and  Fostat  and 
Cairo  were  built  nut  of  its  ruins,  which  were  large 
and  im]x>rtant  in  the  13th  c,  when  they  were  seen 
by  Abd-alatif.  The  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  arc  Koum-el-Azyzeh  to  the  north;  Metrahc.iny 
on  the  west;  and  the  canal  of  Bedracbin  on  the 
south ;  but  the  remains  here  are  submerged  many 
feet  in  the  soil  of  the  Delta. 

Herod.  iL  97.  101,  147,  178 ;  Diod.  xviii.  34,  L 
46,  Fragm.  t  33,  IvL  p.  184 ;  Thucyd.  L  104 ;  Hj  gin. 
xiv.  90  ;  Hcliod.  ii.  59,  61  ;  Hosea  ix.  6;  Isaiah  xix. 
30 ;  Essck.  xxx.  13,  16 ;  Wilkinson,  Top.  Thtbn,  p. 
340 ;  Bunsen,  E<pjpC»  Place,  ii.  p.  47 ;  Champollion- 
Figeac,  L'Eggpte,  35,  63,  205,  280 ;  Lepsius,  /?««■, 
20,  51,  ea 

MEMPHIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Tennessee,  United  States  of  America,  420 
miles  below  St  Louis.  It  is  handsomely  built  on  a 
bluff,  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  a  large  cotton  region,  exporting  400,000 
bales  per  annum.  It  has  fine  public  buildings  and 
hotels,  and  theatre,  15  churches,  2  medical  colleges, 
5  daily  and  3  weekly  newsjapers,  7  banks,  7 
insurance  companies,  railways  connecting  it  with 
New  Orleans,  Charleston,  LouisvUle,  and  Little 
Rock,  with  several  foundries,  manufactories  of 
boilers,  machiuery,  Ac.  In  the  War  of  Secession, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces  after 
the  fall  of  Island  No.  10  in  1862,  and  was  the  base 
of  military  operations  for  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
July  4,  1863.    Pop.  in  1860,  22,625. 

MENA'DO,  an  important  possession  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north  of  Celebes,  forming  a 
residency  under  the  government  of  the  Moluccas,  is 
separated  from  the  Ternate  Islands  by  the  Moluccas 
Strait  The  country  is  volcanic,  many  of  the  moun- 
tains rising  to  a  great  height.  The  mountainous 
grounds  of  the  province  of  Minahassa  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  was  first 

Clanted  in  1820,  and  speedily  liecame  favourably 
nown  in  the  market.    The  coffee-culture  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  produce  is  monopolised  by  the 

fovernment  at  a  fixed  price,  which,  in  1861,  was 
9«.  3d.  the  picol  (-=  132|  lbs.  avoir.).  In  1856,  it 
seems  to  have  reached  its  limit,  bcin~  in  that  year 
26,965  picols;  while  in  1860  it  had  fallen  to  15,010. 
The  quantity  of  rice  grown  has  been  doubled 
since  1853,  as  also  the  value  of  the  import  and 
export  trade.   In  this  residency,  civilisation  and 
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Christianity  make  rapid  progress.  In  1855,  the 
pagans  formed  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
population ;  in  1860,  the  Christians  outnumbered 
them  by  15.000.  The  town  of  Menado  is  neatly  built, 
has  a  church,  a  school  for  the  children  of  Europeans, 
and  others  for  those  of  natives.  Population  of  the 
residency,  233,000. 

MENAGE,  /Ecrmrs,  or  Giles  db,  a  French 
lexicographer  and  linguist,  was  born  at  Angers  in 
1613.  Disliking  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  he 
renounced  it.  along  with  an  office  under  govern- 
ment, which  his  father  had  transferred  to  him, 
entered  the  church,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
convent  of  Notre  Dame.  His  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  He  was  an  extreme  pedant,  full 
of  prejudices  and  bitter  hostilities.  His  Dictionnaire 
Etymologi/jue  de  la  Langtu  Kruwaue  (Par.  1650; 
best  ed.  by  Janlt,  2  vols.  Par.  1750),  and  his  Origini 
dtlla  Lingua  Italiana,  are  erudite  and  valuable 
works,  although  they  contain  many  erroneous 
etymologies.  His  poems  (Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Greek)  are  of  little  worth.    He  died  in  1692. 

MEN  A I  STRAIT,  which  separatee  the  island  of 
Anglesey  from  the  mainland,  runs  east -north  east 
from  its  southern  extremity  to  Bangor,  a  distance 
of  13  mdea,  and  there  widens  out  into  Beaumaris 
Bay.  lu  width  varies  from  about  250  yards  to  2 
miles.  The  navigation  is  hazardous,  but  the  strait 
is  nevertheless  much  used  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
dition by  vessels  under  100  tons,  and  occasionally 
by  some  of  larger  size.  At  the  entrance  of  the  strait, 
the  tides  sometimes  rise  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
the  ordinary  neap-tide  rises  from  10  to  12  feet. 
Communication  between  Anglesey  and  the  mainland 
was  formerly  maintained  by  ferry-boats  at  different 
points ;  but  a  Suspension  Bridge  was  constructed  by 
government  iu  the  line  of  the  t;reat  Holyhead  RMO, 
and  subsequently  railway  communication  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (q.  v.). 
The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  is  mildly 


MEN  A'NDER,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  poet  of 
the  New  Comedy,  was  born  at  A  thens,  342  B.  o.  Huj 
ancle  was  the  comic  poet  Alexis ;  he  had  Theo- 
phrastus  for  his  teacher,  and  Epicurus  for  a  friend ; 
and  the  influence  of  all  three  is  discernible  in  his 
style  of  thonght  and  feeling.  M.  was  a  handsome, 
light-hearted,  and  elegant  Greek,  somewhat  luxu- 
rious, but  not  impure  in  his  manners.  He  was 
drowned  while  swimming  in  the  harbour  of  the 
Pin*.' us.  M.  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  comedies, 
which  were  in  hi  'h  repute  among  bis  countrymen, 
at  least  after  death ;  but  we  possess  mere  fragments 
of  them.  We  know  something  of  their  character, 
however,  from  the  imitations  of  them  by  Terence. 
Pleasant  and  refined  wit,  clear,  sententious  reflection, 
and  a  vein  of  real  earnestness  at  times,  are  the 
qualities  most  apparent  in  them.  The  best  edition 
of  the  extant  fragments  of  M.  is  Mcineke's  Frag- 
ntRta  Comkorum  Oracorum  (BerL  1841). 

MENCHIKOW,  or  MENCniKOFF,  Alex- 
am 'Eh  Danilovitch,  a  Russian  field- marshal  and 
minister  of  state,  was  born  at  Moscow,  on  28th 
November  1672  He  was  a  baker's  apprentice, 
when  his  intelligent  countenance  attracted  the 
notice  of  General  Lefort,  through  whose  jiatron- 
age  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Great.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
conspiracy  among  the  czar's  guards,  and  his  rapid 
promotion  was  secured.  He  accompanied  Peter  in 
nis  travels  to  Holland  and  England,  and  on  the 
death  of  Lefort,  was  raised  to  the  post  of  chief 
M  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
,  excelling  equally  as  a  general  and  a  diploma- 


tist ;  and  although  totally  uneducated,  he  did  much 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  On  the  30th 
October  1706,  he  defeated  the  Swede*  at  Kalisch; 
he  contributed  to  some  of  the  czar's  other  victories ; 
was  made  a  field-marshal  on  the  field  of  Pultawa  ; 
and  compelled  Lowenhaupt  to  capitulate  with  great 
part  of  the  Swedish  army.  In  1710,  he  took  Riga  ; 
in  1713,  he  led  the  Russian  troops  into  Pomerania 
and  Holstein,  and  took  Stettin,  but  gave  it  up  to 
Prussia,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  czar.  This  and 
his  avarice  so  displeased  Pefcr,  that  he  subjected 
him  to  a  court-martial.  He  was  condemned  to 
death  by  a  majority  of  voices ;  but  was  pardoned 
on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  During  the  reign  of 
Catharine  I.,  he  regained  his  influence  at  court,  and 
after  her  death,  governed  Russia  with  almost  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  name  of  Peter  II.,  whose 
father-in  daw  he  was  just  about  to  become,  when  he 
was  overthrown  by  Dolgorouki,  and  banished  to 
Siberia  (September  1727).  His  immense  estates  and 
treasures  were  confiscated.  He  died  22d  October 
(2d  November)  1729. — His  great-grandson,  Prince 
Alexander  Skroejsvitch  M.,  was  born  in  1789, 
and  after  being  long  an  attach*,  of  legation  at 
Vienna,  served  in  the  cam|Kiigns  of  1812—1815, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  after  the  accession 

I  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  employed  I  with  in 
diplomatic  and  military  services.    In  the  Turkish 

I  campaign  of  1828,  ho  took  Anapa  after  a  short  siege, 
but  received  so  severe  a  wound  before  Varna  as 
compelled  his  retirement  He  was  afterwards  for  a 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  raised  it 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  In  March  1853,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  his 
overbearing  1>ehaviour  produced  a  speedy  rupture 
between  the  Porte  and  the  czar,  and  brought  about 
the  Crimean  war.  In  this  war  he  commanded  both 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Russia,  and  displayed 
the  utmost  energy  in  defending  the  imj 
fortress  of  SebastopoL  In  March  1855,  he 
removed  from  the  Crimea,  and  apjiointed  com* 
mander  of  Cronstadt  M.  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  old  Russian  party. 

MENDE,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Lozere,  on  the  Lot,  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills,  about  70  miles  north-north- 
west of  Montncllier.  In  the  vicinity,  arc  numerous 
villas  and  gardens.  M.  has  a  cathedral  surmounted 
by  two  spires,  and  manufactures  serges  and  other 
coarse  cloths.    Pop.  5331. 

MENDELSSOHN,  Moses,  an  eminent  German 
philosopher,  was  born  on  the  7th  September  1729  at 
Dessau.  From  his  father,  a  Jewish  schoolmaster  and 
scribe,  he  received  his  first  education ;  and  in  his 
13th  year  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where,  amid  very  indi- 
gent circumstances,  he  contrived  to  learn  Latin  and 
modern  languages,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  into  which  early  readings,  chiefly  of 
Maimnnides's  Moreh  tfeiwehim,  had  initiated  him 
already.  After  many  years  of  comparative  indigence, 
he  became  the  partner  of  a  rich  silk-manufacturer, 
whose  children  he  had  educated.  The  intimate 
friend  of  men  like  Lessing,  Sulzer,  Nicolai,  he, 
directly  and  indirectly,  contributed  in  a  vast  degree 
to  the  extermination  of  the  brutal  prejudices  against 
the  Jews,  and  the  disgraceful  laws  with  res|>ect  to 
them.  On  the  other  band,  he  acted  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner  on  his  own  co-religionists,  by 
rousing  them  from  the  mental  apathy  with  which 
they  regarded  in  his  day  all  that  had  not  a  distinct 
reference  to  Religion,  and  by  waging  fierce  war 
against  their  own  religions  and  other  prejudices. 
He  was  also,  on  account  of  bis  immense  influence 
upon  them,  called  another  Moses.    He  di<~'  4th 
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January  17S6,  and  Ramler  wrote  the  following 
epitaph  on  him :  '  True  to  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers, wise  as  Socrates,  teaching  immortality,  and 
becoming  immortal  like  Socrates.'  His  principal 
works  are— Pope,  ein  MetapJntsiker  (with  Leasing) 
(Dan.  1755) ;  Briefe  iiber  die  Emrfndutigen  (BerL 
1764) ;  Utber  die  Evidenz  der  metaph/sise/ien  Wissen- 
seha/ten,  a  prize  essay  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  which 
thereupon  unanimously  resolved  to  elect  him  a 
member  of  their  body;  Frederick  the  Great,  how- 
ever, generally  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  struck 
his  name  off  the  list ;  Phaedun,  oder  ilher  Unsterfdidt- 
bat  der  Serfe  (BerL  1767),  a  dialogue  in  the  manner 
of  Plato;  Jerusalem,  oder  tibrr  religiose  Marht  dts 
Judenthums  (BerL  1783),  chiefly  in  answer  to 
Lavater's  obtrusive,  sometimes  even  offensively 
worded  arguments,  by  which  he  intended  to  convert 
M.  to  Christianity,  or  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
Christian  already.  Further,  Morgenstunden  (Berl. 
1785) :  Morning  Conversations  with  his  children  and 
friends,  chiefly  in  refutation  of  Pantheism  and 
Spinorism.  Besides  many  other  smaller  Hebrew 
and  German  essays,  contnbutions  to  the  BilJiothek 
der  schOnen  Wissenschoflrn,  edited  by  Leasing  (to 
whom,  in  a  manner,  he  furnished  the  prototyjie  to 
his  Nallian  der  Wei*e)ukc,  his  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms  deserves  a  prominent 
place.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  edited 
by  G.  B.  Mendelssohn  (Leip.  1843—1845,  7  vols.). 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  Felix,  a 
German  musical  composer,  son  of  Abraham 
Mendelssohn- Rartholdy,  the  eminent  banker,  and 
grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Hamburg,  3d  February  1809.  His 
father  was  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  young 
Felix  was  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  The 
affluent  circumstances  of  his  parents  enabled  them 
to  bestow  a  most  lil>eral  and  careful  education  on 
their  son,  whose  fine  genius  early  shewed  itself.  Zclter 
was  his  instructor  in  composition,  Ludwig  Berger 
on  the  piano.  In  his  ninth  year,  he  gave  his  first 
public  concert  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year 
played  in  Paris.  From  this  period,  he  commenced 
to  write  compositions  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  of 
a  very  difficult  character,  for  the  piano,  violin, 
violoncello,  Ac  In  1824,  the  first  of  these— three 
quartets  for  the  piano — were  published.  In  1825,  he 
went  a  second  time  to  Pans— his  father,  on  the 
advice  of  Cherubini  and  other  eminent  artists, 
having  consented  that  he  should  devote  himself 
.exclusively  to  music.  He  now  gave  concerts  both 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  after  which  he  travelled  for 
three  years  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Italy.  In  the  first  of  these  countries,  he  obtained 
enthusiastic  applause  by  his  overture  to  Shak- 
speare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which,  in  its 
blending  of  the  fanciful,  the  delicate,  and  the 

?rotesqiic,  is  said  to  have  caught  the  inspiration  of 
hakspeare  himself.  He  afterwards  wrote  music 
'to  accompany  the  whole  of  the  play.  His  Isles  of 
fingal  are  a  fine  memorial  of  the  impression  left 
upon  him  by  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Western 
Highlands.  His  letters  from  Italy  also  shew  how 
profoundly  he  was  affected  by  that  glorious  land— 
the  true  home  of  art.  M.  subsequently  attempted 
to  start  a  musical  theatre  for  the  cultivation  of 
high  art,  at  DUsseldorf ;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  In 
183.1,  he  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Lei  prig 
concerts.  Here  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  musical 
world  of  Germany,  and  was  stimulated  to  his 
highest  and  most  brilliant  efforts;  yet  it  was  in 
England  that  M.  first  met  with  a  reception  pro- 
portionate to  his  genius.  His  oratorio  of  St  Paul, 
after  being  performed  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  was 

Seduced  under  his  own  management  at  the 
rmingham   Festival,   September  20,  1837,  and 


created  quite  a  furor.  It  and  his  other  oratorio  erf 
\  Elijah,  on  which  he  laboured  for  nine  years,  ami 
which  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Birmingham 
festival  of  1846,  are  reckoned  bis  two  greatest 
works.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1S47- 
Among'  his  best  known  compositions  are  his  music 
for  Goethe' 8  Walpurgimaeht,  the  Antigone  and. 
(Edipus  of  Sophocles,  Athalie,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  splendid  sonatas,  concertos,  trios.  In  his 
Lieder  oAne  Worte  (Songs  without  Words),  he 
has  achieved  a  great  and  novel  triumph.  M.'a 
character,  which  was  even  finer  than  his  genius,  is 
c'tanningly  delineated  in  his  Letters,  which  have 
h-.  n  translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace 
(London,  1862). 


ME  NDICANT  ORDERS,  certain  religious  t 
ciations  in  the  Koman  Church,  which,  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  religions  poverty  and  self-humilia- 
tion to  its  fullest  extent,  make  it  a  part  of  their 
profession  to  denude  themselves  of  all  proj>erty, 
whetlter  real  or  ]>ersonal,  and  to  subsist  upon  alms. 
As  the  scriptural  foundation  of  this  practice,  the 
words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xix.  21)  to  the  young  man 
who  sought  counsel  of  him,  and  again  (verse  27  —  30) 
to  his  own  disciples,  are  commonly  alleged,  both  by 
the  mendicant  orders,  and  in  general  hy  all  who 
profess  what  is  called  evangelical  poverty.  In  the 
mendicant  orders,  alms  are  commonly  collected  by 
the  lay-brothers;  in  some,  hy  actual  solicitation;  in 
others,  by  the  ringing  of  the  convent  bell  when  the 
stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted.  Formerly,  such 
[  orders  were  numerous  in  the  church ;  but  by  a 
i  decree  of  the  second  Council  of  Lyon  in  1274,  the 
I  mendicant  orders  were  limited  to  four— the  Dom- 
,  inicaus,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustiniane 
or  Austin  Friars.  See  these  articles,  also  Fuiarsl 
The  rule  by  which  individuals  are  denied  the  poe- 
session  of  even  personal  property,  is  strictly  under- 
stood in  Catholic  countries.  In  England  and  Ireland, 
it  was  considerably  relaxed,  but  of  late  years  has 
been  enforced  with  increasing  exactness. 

ME'NDIP  HILLS,  a  range  in  the  northern 
part  of  Somersetshire,  England,  extend  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction,  and  are  about  25 
miles  in  length,  by  from  3  to  6  miles  in  bread  th- 
in former  times,  the  moors  of  Mcndip  were  attached 
to  the  crown  as  a  royal  forest,  and  were  frequently 
hunted  over  by  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  range  is  now  under 
cultivation.  The  summit  is  Black  Down,  II 0X1  feet 
in  height  The  lead  and  calamine  mines  of  Mendip 
(called  grooves,  the  miners  being  called  groovers) 
were  in  operation  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

MENDOZA,  Don  Dikgo  Hcrtado  de,  a  Spanish 
classic,  distinguished  also  as  a  statesman  and  a  general, 
was  born  at  Granada  about  1503,  studied  there  and 
at  Salamanca ;  and  shortly  after  leaviug  the  latter 
university,  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  aa 
ambassador  to  Venice.  Later,  he  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  imperial  plenipotentiary,  and 
in  1547  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  papal 
court  Aa  a  general,  he  was  successful  in  subju- 
gating Siena,  which  was  handed  over  to  Cosmo  L 
Medici,  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown.  His  position, 
however,  was  a  difficult  one ;  he  was  hated  both 
by  iHipe  and  people,  and  in  1554,  the  emperor 
recalled  him.  During  hit  residence  in  Italy,  he 
shewed  the  greatest  zeal  in  collecting  literary 
treasures,  especially  ancient  MSS.  He  sent  learned 
men  for  that  purpose  to  Mount  Athos,  and  also  took 
advantage  of  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In 
1568,  an  affair  of  gallantry  terminated  in  his  banish- 
ment from  court.  He  withdrew  to  Granada,  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  in  writing  his  Guerra  < 
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lot  Moriacoa  [History  of  the  War  aeainet  the  Moon 
— firtt  published  (with  parte  omitted)  in  1610,  and 
hi  a  complete  form  in  1776,  by  Portalegre,  who 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  author].  This  work  is 
regarded  by  M's  countrymen  as  a  masterpiece. 
M.  died  in  1575.  His  library  is  now  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  EscuriaL  In  his  poetical  epistles, 
he  gave  his  country  the  first  good  model  for  that 
form  of  composition.  His  sonnets  and  serious  poems 
are  of  inferior  merit. 

MENDO'ZA,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
(q.  v.),  was  situated  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes, 
110  miles  east-north-east  of  Santiago,  and  at  a  height 
of  2891  feet  above  sea- level.  It  was  totally  destroyed 


by  an  earthquake  in  186:*,  when  its  buildings  were 
of  its  inhabitants,  15,000  in 


dvmolished,  and 
Bomber,  perished, 

MEN  EL  A' US,  in  ancient  Greek  legend,  was  king 
of  Laceda?mon,  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon, 
and  husband  of  the  famous  Helen.  The  abduction 
of  his  wife  by  Paris  is  represented  as  the  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he 
sailed  with  Helen  for  his  own  land  ;  but  his  fleet 
was  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  he  wandered  for 
eicht  years  about  the  coasts  of  Cyprus,  Phoenicia, 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Libya  After  his  return,  he 
lived  at  Sparta  with  his  wife  Helen  in  great  style 
and  happiness. 

ME'NBS,  the  first  king  of  the  first  Egyptian 
dynasty,  who  built  Memphis,  made  foreign  con- 
auesta,  introduced  luxury,  and  was  subsequently 
devoured  by  a  hippopotamus.  During  his  reign, 
there  was  a  revolt  of  the  Libyans.  His  name 
marks  a  great  chronological  epoch,  being  placed  by 
chnmologwte  3643,  3892  B.  c.,  or  even  5702  b.  c. 
Stricter  chronologists  make  his  accession  2717  B.  c. 
This  name,  which  signifies  the  conductor,  has  been 
found  on  inscriptions,  but  no  contennwrary  monu- 
ments of  him  are  known.— Bunsen,  fcwpt  *  Place, 
iL  p.  579  ;  Lej»sius,  KSniffbucA,  quellentaf.,  p.  5 ; 
Btfckh,  Manetho,  p.  3S6 ;  Poole,  R.  S.,  liar.  JEgypt, 
p219. 

MENG-TSE  (Le.,  the  teacher  Meng;  earlier, 
Memg-ko  ;  Latinised  by  the  Jesuits  into  Mknoius), 
a  Chinese  sage,  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c. 
a  a.  in  the  vdlage  of  Tseou,  in  the  present  district 
of  Shan  tung.  He  died  abnut  317  B.  r,  M.  is 
the  greatest  of  the  early  Confuciana  His  father 
dud  while  M.  was  very  young  ;  but  he  was  edu- 
cated with  such  admirable  care  by  his  mother, 
that  the  phrase  'mother  of  Meng'  has  become 
a  proverb  for  an  excellent  preceptresa  At  this 
period,  China  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states, 
all  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor 
of  Tseu.  M.  travelled  to  several  courts,  seeking 
to  introduce  his  doctrines  of  'virtue'  and  'jus- 
tice;' but  unfortunately,  as  too  frequently  happens, 
he  found  that  princes  and  great  men  did  not 
admire  these  things  so  much  as  poor  scholars. 
His  conversations  with  rulers  and  state- function- 
aries, with  his  disciples  and  acquaintances,  were 
taken  down  by  bis  admirers.  They  form  the  Hi-ki, 
otberwi.se  called  the  Book  of  Meng- tec — the  fourth 
of  the  Pour  Booka  See  Confucius.  Many  of  the 
thoughts  are  exquisitely  true,  suggestive,  and  subtle. 
8everal  translations  of  it  have  been  published,  but 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  energy,  sententiousne&s, 
freshness,  and  vivacity  of  the  original.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  Latin  version  of  Stanislas  Julien,  12 
vola  (Paris,  1824).  There  is  also  an  English  one  by 
Collie  (Malacca,  1828),  and  another  by  Pauthier 
(Pans,  1851). 

MENGS,  Anton  Rafael,  a  modern  German  ; 
artist  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Ausaig,  in  j 


Bohemia,  March  12, 1728.  His  father,  Israel  Mengs, 
was  himself  a  painter,  but  possessed  of  very 
mediocre  talent,  and  from  him  young  Rafael  received 
his  first  instructions  in  art  At  the  age  of  thirk-en, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
rigorously  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  others 
of  the  old  masters.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  in 
1744,  he  was  appointed  court-painter  to  Augustus 
III.,  king  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  but  received 
permission  at  the  same  time  to  go  back  to  Home, 
Here  he  established  his  reputation  by  a  picture  of 
the  '  Holy  Family.'  The  young  peasant-girl  who  sat 
for  the  Virgin  so  charmed  the  painter  by  her 
beauty,  that  he  subsequently  passed  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  married  her.  In  1754 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  newly  instituted 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Roma  Within  the  next 
few  years,  he  executed  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
San  Eusebio,  and  those  of  'Apollo  and  the  Muses 
on  Parnassus '  for  Cardinal  Aloani ;  besides  which, 
he  copied  Raphael's  '  School  of  Athens '  for  Lord 
Percy,  and  minted  several  original  pictures  in  oil, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  '  Cleopatra,'  a 
'  Holy  Family,'  and  a  *  Magdalene.'  In  1761,  he 
went  to  Madrid,  on  an  invitation  from  Charles  ILL 
of  S|>aiji,  and  while  there,  executed  a  great  variety 
of  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his '  Aurora ;' 
but  ill -health  and  the  intrigues  of  enemies  induced 
him  to  return  to  Italy.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  Clement  XIV.  employed  him  on  a  huge  alle- 
gorical subject  for  the  V  atican  Library,  representing 
Janus  dictating  to  History,  who  apiiears  in  the  act  of 
writing.  After  three  years,  he  again  visited  Spain. 
To  tlus  period  belongs  his  most  celebrated  effort; 
it  represents  the  Apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  is  executed  on  the  dome  of  the  grand  saloon  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Matlrid.  Ill-health,  however, 
again  forced  him  to  leave  Spain.  On  his  way  back 
to  Italy,  be  stopped  at  Monaco,  where  he  painted 
his  picture  of  the  *  Nativity,'  reckoned  by  many  to 
be  his  finest  piece.  Shortly  after  reaching  Rome, 
be  died,  29th  June  1779.  M's  works  are  careful 
and  elaborate  imitations  of  the  great  mastera  He 
borrowed  the  technical  qualities  of  a  painter  in  high 
perfection,  but  the  living  soul  of  genius,  the  quick- 
ening and  creative  power  of  imagination  was  not 
his.  His  works,  therefore,  though  lofty  in  their 
subjects,  seldom  exhibit  more  than  a  correct  and 
cultivated  taste.  M.'s  writings  were  edited  in 
Italian  by  Axara  in  1780.  There  is  an 
translation  (Lond.  1796). 

MENIN,  a  frontier  town  of  West  Flanders, 
Belgium,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys,  which  separ- 
ates it  from  France,  30  miles  south-south  west  of 
Bruges.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  works 
have  been  demolished,  and  it  is  now  a  dismal  and 
lifeless  town,  with  some  manufactures.    Pop.  8900. 

MENINGI  TIS  (Gr.  mfninx,  a  membrane)  is  the 
term  employed  in  medicine  to  designate  inflamma- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  (the  middle  and 
innermost  of  the  membranes  investing  the  brain). 

This  disease  has  been  divided  into  three  stages — 
the  symptoms  of  the  first  being  those  of  excit 
resulting  from  inflammation  ;  those  of  the 
being  those  of  compression,  shewing  that  an  effusion 
of  fluid  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  has  taken  place  ; 
while  those  of  the  third  stage  vary  according  as 
convalescence  or  death  is  the  result. 

Meningitis  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  children 
of  a  tuberculous  diathesis,  in  which  case  the  disease 
is  usually  described  as  acute  Hydrocephalus  (q.  v.). 
Scarlatina,  measles,  and  other  diseases  caused  by  a 
blood- poison,  may  induce  it  in  children.  In  adult 
life,  the  disease  may  often  be  traced  to  the  action  of 
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typhous  and  marsh  poisons,  to  in1 
stroke,  mechanical  injuries,  Ac. 

When  the  disease  is  due  to  any  of  the  above- 
named  blood -poisons,  or  to  any  constitutional  cause, 
little  can  be  done  effectually  in  the  way  of  special 
treatment.  When  it  arises  from  mechanical  injuries, 
bleeding,  calomel,  active  purgatives,  and  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head  are  often  of  use.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  all  mental  excite- 
ment should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

MENI'PPUS,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
Cynic  philosophers,  and  a  pupil  of  Diogenes,  was 
born  at  G.-v'ara,  in  Syria  and  flourished  in  the  1st 
c  B.  c.  He  was  origin  illy  a  slave,  and  acquired 
considerable  wealth  by  usury,  but  lost  it  all  again  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  strangled  himself,  out 
of  mortification.  He  satirised  the  philosophers  of 
his  time  in  terms  so  severe,  that  the  most  biting 
satires  were  afterwards  designated  Menippean. 
Lucian  pronounces  him  '  the  greatest  snarler  and 
■nap|»er  among  all  the  old  dogs'  (the  Cynics). 
His  works  were  thirteen  in  number,  according  to 
Diogenes  ;  they  are  all  lost. 

MENISPERMACE/E,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  mostly  tropical  and  sub-tropical ; 
creeping  and  twining  shrulw,  the  wood  of  which  is 
frequently  disposed  in  wedges,  and  without  the 
tones  usual  in  exogenous  stems.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  generally  simple,  destitute  of  stipules  ;  the 
flowers  small,  unisexual,  often  in  Large  panicles  or 
racemes.  There  are  al>out  200  known  species, 
including  those  which  by  some  botanists  have  been 
formed  into  the  two  small  separate  orders  Schizan- 
drnrwt  and  Lardizahahem.  The  true  ML  are  gene- 
rally bitter  and  narcotic  ;  some  of  them  are  very 
poisonous,  and  some  are  valuable  in  medicine.  See 
Calumba,  Cissampklos,  and  Cocculus. 

MEN  NO,  Simons,  the  founder  of  the  later 
school  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  in  Holland,  was  born 
at  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland,  in  1496 ;  took  orders 
in  15*24,  and  officiated  for  some  years  as  a  priest, 
first  in  the  village  of  Pinjum,  and  afterwards  in 
bis  native  place.  The  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, however,  about  the  year  1530,  excited  grave 
doubts  in  his  mind  regarding  the  truth  both  of  the 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  church  ;  and  in 
1536,  he  withdrew  from  it  altogether.  Ho  now 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Anabaptists, 
was  re  baptized  at  Leouwarden,  and  ap|K>inted  a 
teacher  and  bishop  at  Groningen.  Henceforth,  his 
great  endeavour  was  to  organise  and  unite  the 
scattered  meml>ers  of  the  Anabaptist  sect  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  With  this  design,  ho  spent 
much  time  in  travelling;  but  Friesland  was  his 
chief  residence  until  persecution  compelled  him  to 
flee  to  Wismar.  Finally,  he  settled  at  Oldeslohe,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  found  not  only  protection,  but 
even  encouragement,  and  was  allowed  to  establish 
a  printing-press  for  the  diffusion  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Here  he  died  in  1561.  He  was  a  man  of 
gentle,  earnest,  modest,  and  spiritual  nature,  with 
no  trace  about  him  of  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the 
earlier  Anabaptists.  His  book  of  doctrine,  entitled 
Futtdamentbuch  von  dtm  recfiten  Chrutlichzn  Glaubcn, 
was  published  in  1539.   Seo  Anabaptists. 

MENOPOME  (Protonopri*  horridn),  one  of  the 
largest  of  hatrachians,  found  in  the  Ohio  and  other 
rivers  of  the  same  region,  and  known  on  their  banks 
by  many  names,  such  as  Hellbender,  Mud  Devil, 
Ground  Puppy,  Young  Alligator,  and  Tweeg.  In 
form,  it  resembles  the  newt  and  salamander;  the 
head  is  flat  and  hroad  ;  the  teeth  in  two  concentric 
rows  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  one  row  in  the  lower, 
numerous  and  small ;  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 


of  a  slaty  gray  colour,  with  dark  spots.  Notwith- 
standing its  small  teeth,  it  is  fierce  and  voracious, 

;  and  partly 


from  its  habits,  partly  from  its  ugliness,  is  much 
disliked  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Ohio,  who  errone- 
ously regard  it  as  venomous. 

MENSTRUA  TION  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  blood  which  issues  every  month  from 
the  generative  organs  of  the  human  female  during 
theiwiod  in  which  she  is  capable  of  procreation. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  discharge,  to  which  the 
terms  mr/we*  and  catamcnia  (each  having  reference 
to  the  monthly  period)  are  indiscriminately  applied, 
is  a  decided  indication  of  the  arrival  of  the  jteriod 
of  commencing  womanhood,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  enlargement  of  the  mammary  glands, 
and  other  less  important  changes  In  this  country, 
menstruation  usually  commences  between  the  14th 
and  the  16th  years,  and  terminates  between  the 
■tSth  and  52d  years.  The  interval  which  most  com- 
monly elapses  between  the  successive  appearances  of 
the  discharge  is  about  four  weeks,  although  it  is 
often  shorter;  and  the  duration  of  the  flow  is 
usually  three  or  four  days,  but  is  liable  to  great 
variations.  The  first  appearance  of  the  discharge 
is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  pain  in  the 
loins  and  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  in 
many  women  these  symptoms  invariably  accompany 
the  discharge.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  men- 
strual flow  during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  and  its 
cessation  is  one  of  the  first  signs  that  conception 
has  taken  place. 

MENSURATION,  the  name  of  that  branch  of 
the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry  which 
teaches,  from  the  actual  measurement  of  certain 
lines  of  a  figure,  how  to  find,  by  calculation,  the 
length  of  other  lines,  the  area  of  surfaces,  snd  the 
volume  of  solids.  The  determination  of  lines  is, 
however,  generally  treated  of  nnder  Trigonometry 
(q.  v.),  andT  surfaces  and  solids  are  now  understood 
to  form  the  sole  subjects  of  mensuration.  As  the 
length  of  a  line  is  expressed  by  comjiaring  it  with 
some  well-known  unit  of  length,  such  as  a  yard, 
a  foot,  an  inch,  and  saying  how  many  such  units 
it  contains,  so  the  extent  of  a  surface  is  expressed 
by  saying  how  often  it  contains  a  corresponding 
superficial  unit,  that  is  a  square  whose  side  is  a 
yard,  a  foot,  an  inch;  and  the  contents  of  solid 
bodies  are  similarly  expressed  in  cubes  or  rectangidar 
solids  having  their  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  s> 
yard,  a  foot,  an  inch.  To  find  tho  length  of  a  line 
(except  in  cases  where  the  length  may  be  calculated 
from  other  known  lines,  ss  in  trigonometry)  we 
have  to  apply  the  unit  (in  the  shape  of  a  footrule, 
a  yard  measure,  a  chain),  and  discover  by  actual 
trial  how  many  units  it  contains  But  in  measuring 
a  surface  or  a  solid,  we  do  not  require  to  apply  so 
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actual  square  board,  or  a  cubic  block,  or  even  to 
divide  it  into  such  squares  or  blocks  ,  we  have  only 
to  measure  certain  of  its  boundary- lines  or  diiwn- 
riona  and  from  them  we  can  calculate  or  infer  the 
contents.  To  illustrate  how  this  is  done,  suppose 
that  it  is  required  to  determine  the  area  of  a  rect- 
angular  figure  A  BCD,  of  which  the  Bide  AB  is  7 
inches,  and  the  side  AC  3  inches.  If  AC  be  divided 
at  the  points  F  and  E  into  3  portions,  each  1  inch 
long,  and  parallels  be  drawn  from  F  and  E  to  AB 
or  CD ;  and  if  AB  be  similarly  divided  into  7  farts, 
of  1  inch  each,  and  parallels  be  drawn  to  AC  or  BD 
through  the  points  of  section,  then  the  figure  will  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  squares  or  rectan- 
gular figures,  whose  length  and  breadth  are  each 
T  inch  ;  and  as  there  are  3  rows  of  squares,  and 
7  squares  in  each  row,  there  must  be  in  all  7  X  3,  or 
21  sonares.  In  general  terms,  if  a  and  6  be  the 
lengths  of  two  adjacent  sides,  there  are  a  rows  of 
tittle  squares,  and  b  squares  in  each  row.  Hence 
the  area  of  a  rectangle  =  the  product  of  two  adjacent 
Me*. 

The  areas  of  other  figures  are  found  from  this,  by 
the  aid  of  certain  relations  or  properties  of  those 
figures  demonstrated  by  pure  geometry ;  for  instance, 
the  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  same  as  the  area 
of  a  rectangle  having  the  same  base  and  altitude, 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  base  multiplied  by  the 
height  As  a  triangle  is  half  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
rait-  for  its  area  can  be  at  once  deduced  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  case  (viz.,  the  finding  the  area  of 
a  triangle  when  the  three  sides  are  given)  and  its 
derivatives  (nee  Trianole),  the  areas  of  all  recti- 
lineal figures  can  be  easily  found  from  the  rule  for 
finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle.  Irregular  quadri- 
laterals and  jiolygons  are  measured  by  dividing 
them  into  triangles,  the  area  of  each  of  which  is 
separately  calculated.  For  the  area  of  the  circle, 
we  Cikclk.  By  reasoning  similar  to  what  has  been 
employed  in  the  case  of  areas,  it  is  shewn  that  the 
volume  of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  or  prism  is 
found  in  cubic  inches  by  midtiplying  together  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  in  inches  ;  and  the 
obiique  parallelopiped,  prism,  or  cylinder,  by  multi- 
ply ing  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  height  Pyramids 
and  omes  being  only  one-third  of  the  prisms  and 
cylinders  which  stand  on  the  same  base,  and  have 
the  same  altitude,  their  volume  is  at  once  found  from 
that  of  the  latter.  In  calculating  the  extent  of  sur- 
face of  the  solid  bodies,  the  surface  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  unwrapped  and  spread  out  fiat;  when 
thu  is  done,  the  surfaces  of  the  prism  and  cylinder 
become  parallelograms,  that  of  the  cone  becomes  a 
sector  oi  a  circle,  &c.  In  the  case  of  the  sphere 
ellipsoid,  and  generally  all  solids  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  curved  surface  round  a  fixed  axis, 
thw  method  ia  not  applicable,  and  these  figures 
must  be  treated  each  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
method  For  further  information,  see  the  separate 
articles  on  the  superficial  and  solid  figures,  and 
any  Syttem  of  Practical  Mathematics. 

MENTOR,  the  son  of  Alcimus,  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  Ulysses,  who,  on  setting  out  for  Troy,  left 
to  him  the  charge  of  his  household,  and  by  him 
Telemachus  was  educated  His  name  became  a  sort 
of  appellative  for  an  instructor  and  guide  of  the 
young 

MENU.    See  Maw. 
MENU'RA.   See  Lyrebird. 

MENZA  LEH,  Lake,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  extends 
east  from  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  ia 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strip 
oi  land,  through  which,  however,  there  are  several 
openings.  It  receives  the  Felusiac  and  Tanitic 
branches  of  the  NUe,  and  is  37  miles  in  length,  by 


about  16  miles  in  average  breadth.    Its  surface  is 

studded  with  islands,  th«  most  interesting  of  which  is 
Tennees,  the  aucient  Tennesua,  with  Roman  remains 
of  baths,  tombs,  Ac.  An  extensive  and  thriving 
fishery  is  carried  on  on  the  bike.  The  shores  al>ouna 
in  wild-fowl,  comprising,  besides  the  duck  aud  coot, 
the  heron,  the  ibis,  the  spoon  bill,  and  the  pelican. 

MENZEL,  Wolfgang,  an  eminent  German  author, 
is  the  son  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  was  born 
at  Waldenburg,  in  .Silesia,  21st  June  1798.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Bonn,  was  for  two  years 
schoolmaster  at  Aargau  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
1824  returned  to  Germany.  He  first  made  himself 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  Streckvrrte 
(Heidclb  1823),  a  volume  replete  with  poetry  and 
wit,  and  opening  up  many  novel  and  ingenious 
views  of  art  and  literature.  He  then  engaged 
with  several  coadjutors  in  a  periodical  called  Euro- 
pdUc/te  RUMer  (Zllr.  1824  -1825),  in  which  war 
was  waged  against  the  prevalent  heartlessness  and 
formality  of  German  literature,  in  which  he  was 
led  to  attack  vehemently  the  school  of  Goethe. 
This  involved  him,  however,  in  a  controversy  with 
the  extreme  admirers  of  that  poet  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  a  succession  of  controversies,  in 
consequence  of  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  his 
various  publications  ;  among  which  may  be  noticed 
his  Qetehichte  dor  Deutsche*  (3  vols.  ZUr.  1S24 — 
1825,  and  several  editions);  Die  dcuUche  Litem/ ur 
(2 vols.  Stuttg.  1828,  and  several  editions);  TcucJim- 
buch  drr  nrueMen  Oeechichte  (5  vols.  Stuttg.  1829 — 
18.13) ;  Myt/tologiache  ForscJi u rufen  und  Sammlungen 
(Stuttg.  1842,  &c.)  ;  and  Oeschichie  Europae  von  1789 
— 1815  (2  vols.,  Stuttg.  1853).  As  a  poet,  he  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  a  volume  entitled 
Riibtzahl  (Stuttg.  1829),  and  another  entitled  Nar- 
ci*«us  (Stuttg.  ia30).  His  Gesanpc  der  Totter  (Leip. 
1851)  is  a  valuable  lyrical  collection.  After  the  July 
revolution,  he  set  himself  to  counteract  the  French 
influence  that  set  in  strongly  among  the  youth  of 
Germany,  whence  Borne  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  der  Franzotenfresscr  ('the  Frenchman-eater'). 
M.  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political 
struggles  of  Germany  since  1830. 

ME'PPEL,  an  inqiortant  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe, 
is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of  OverysseL 
Pop.  7000.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  butter,  cattle, 
rye,  and  buckwheat,  being  the  chief  market  for  a 
large  district  of  country.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  spinning  flax,  weaving  linens,  sail-cloth, 
and  coarse  striped  woollen  fabrics.  There  are  also 
corn,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  breweries,  &c  The  union  of 
several  important  water-ways  with  the  Meppeller 
Diep,  through  which  they  flow  into  the  Zuider  Zee, 
brings  a  large  shipping -trade  to  the  town. 

The  moss-land  throughout  the  province  of 
Overyssel  produced,  in  1802,  peat  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  £200,000,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
is  forwarded  from  M  to  Amsterdam  and  other 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  M.  ib  about  nine  centuries 
old,  and  has  often  suffered  the  evils  of  war,  being 
favourably  situated  for  receiving  a  garrison. 

ME'QUINEZ.    See  Miknas. 

MERCANTILE  LAW.  This  is  the  only  branch 
of  municipal  law  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  is  similar,  and  in  many  respects  identical,  in 
all  the  civilised  and  trading  countries  of  the  world. 
In  determining  the  relations  of  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  state,  each  nation  is  guided  by  its 
own  peculiarities  of  race,  of  historical  tradition,  of 
climate,  and  numberless  other  circumstances,  which 
are  almost  wholly  unaffected  by  the  conditions  of 
society  in  the  neighbouring  states.  But  when  the 
arrangements  for  buying,  selling,  and  transmitting 
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commodities  from  state  to  state  alone  are  in  quesion, 
all  men  are  very  much  in  the  same  position.  The 
single  object  of  all  is  that  the  transaction  may  be 
effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  what  in 
every  case  must  be  sources  of  loss  to  somebody, 
and  by  which  no  one  ultimately  is  a  gainer— viz., 
disputes  and  delay.  At  a  very  early  period  in 
the  trading  history  of  modern  Europe,  it  was  found 
that  the  only  method  by  which  these  objects  could 
be  attained  was  by  establishing  a  common  under- 
standing on  all  the  leading  points  of  mercantile, 
and  more  particularly  of  maritime  law.  This  was 
effected  by  the  establishment  of  those  maritime 
codes  of  which  the  most  famous,  though  not  the 
earliest,  was  the  Cotuolato  del  Mare.  It  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  collection  of  the  maritime 
laws  of  Barcelona,  but  it  would  seem  rather 
to  have  been  a  compilation  of  the  laws  and  j 
trading  customs  of  various  Italian  cities — Venice, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Amain,  together  with  those  of  the 
cities  with  which  they  chiefly  traded — Barcelona, 
Marseille,  and  the  like.  That  it  was  published  at 
Barcelona  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  c.,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  14th,  in  the  Catalonian  dialect, 
is  no  proof  that  it  originated  in  Spain,  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  iB  of  Italian  origin.  As  com- 
merce extended  itself  to  the  north-western  coasts 
of  Furopc,  similar  codes  appeared.  There  was  the 
Guidon  (U  la  Mer,  the  Mies  dOltron,  the  Vtngn 
de  Damme,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  great  Hanscatic  League.  As  the 
central  people  of  Europe,  the  French  early  became 
distinguished  as  cultivators  of  maritime  law,  and 
one  of  the  must  important  contributions  that  ever 
was  made  to  it  was  the  famous  ortlonnance  of  1681, 
which  formed  part  of  the  ambitious,  and  in  many 
respects  successful  legislation  and  codification  of 
Louis  XIV.  See  Con  K.  All  these  earlier  attempts 
at  general  mercantile  legislation  were  founded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  on  the  Roman  civil  law,  or  rather 
on  what  that  system  had  borrowed  from  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  intercourse  of  the  trading 
Communities  of  Greece,  perhaps  of  Phoenicia  and 
Carthage,  and  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  system 
by  the  Khodians. 

From  the  intimate  relation  which  subsisted  between 
8cotland  and  the  continent  of  Kurope.  tin-  lawyers  [ 
of  Scotland  became  early  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  the  continental  states ;  and 
to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  down 
to  the  period  wheu  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  mercantile  law  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
much  care  and  success.  The  work  of  Lord  Stair, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  le^al  writers  of  Scotland,  is 
particularly  valuable  in  this  department 

In  England,  the  case  was  very  different.  After 
the  loss  of  her  French  provinces,  the  legal  system  of 
England  became  wholly  insular,  and  there  was  no 
branch  in  which  it  suffered  more  in  consequence  of 
being  thus  cut  off  from  the  general  stream  of  Euro- 
pean progress  than  the  law-merchant.  It  was  I»rd 
Mansfield  who,  whether  guided  by  the  wider  tradi- 
tions of  his  original  country,  or  deriving  his  views 
from  the  source  from  which  these  traditions  sprung, 
viz.,  the  Roman  law,  as  modified  and  develoj»ed  by 
continental  jurisprudence,  introduced  those  doctrines 
of  modern  commercial  law  which  English  lawyers 
have  since  dcvelojted  with  so  much  acuteness  and 
logical  consistency.  Many  attempts  have  recently 
been  mad-  to  assimilate  the  commercial  laws  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  a  commission  of  lawyers 
of  both  countries  was  recently  ap]K>inted  for  the  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  most  important  results  of  their 
aelilierations  was  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act,  19  and  20  Vict,  c,  6a 


MERCATOR'S  PROJECTION,  or  MERC  A  • 

TOR'S  CHART.    See  Map. 

MERCHANTS'  MARKS.  In  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  the  practice  for  merchants,  traders,  and 
others  to  whom  the  proper  use  of  heraldry  was  not 
conceded,  to  be  allowed  by  the  heralds  to  bear 
devices  indicative  of  their  trades  or  occupations. 
A  cutler  might  liear  his  knife,  a  tailor  his  shear*,  a 
mason  his  trowel  and  compasses.  These  insignia 
were  in  Btrictness  ordered  to  lie  borne  only  in 
'targets  hollow  at  the  chief  flankes,'  yet  we  often 
find  them  on  shields,  and  sometimes  even  impaled 
and  quartered  with  amis.  Merchants,  along  with 
a  monogram  of  their  initials,  often  bore  a  nv»rk 
composed  of  a  cross  and  a  figure  resembling  the 
Arabic  numeral  4  turned  liackwards — perhaps  a 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  though  it  has  also  b-?en 
explained  to  represent  the  mast  and  yard  of  a  shin. 
The  insignia  of  their  companies  were  frequently 
borne  by  merchants  in  a  chief  above  their  marks, 
and  occasionally  quartered  with  them.  These 
merchants'  marks  were  probably  the  origin  of  the 
trade  brands  and  marks  of  our  own  time.  Many  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  sculptured  on  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  the  churches  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
and  engraved  on  monumental  brasses  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  Seals  with  merchants' 
marks  are  occasionally  found  appended  to  convey- 
ances of  land. 

M  E'  RC I  A.    See  H  r  ptarcht. 

ME'KCUKY.    See  Hkrmes. 

MERCURY,  or  QUICKSILVER  (symb.  Hs;, 
equiv.  100,  sp.  gr.  13"fi),  is  one  of  the  so-called  noble 
metals,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  metil 
that  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  of  a 
silvery  white  colour,  with  a  striking  metallic  lustre. 
When  pure,  it  runs  in  small  spherical  drops  over 
smooth  surfaces ;  but  when  not  i»erfectly  pure,  the 
drops  assume  an  elongated  or  tailed  form,  and  often 
leave  a  gray  stain  on  the  surface  of  gla*s  or  porcelain. 
Moreover,  the  pure  metal,  when  shaken  with  air, 
presents  no  change  upon  its  surface;  while,  if  impure, 
it  Incomes  covered  with  a  gray  film.  It  is  slightly 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  662  it 
boils,  and  forms  a  colourless  vapour  of  sp.  gr.  6  "976. 
Hence  it  is  caj»able  of  being  distilled  ;  and  the  fact 
of  its  being  somewhat  volatile  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, hell*  to  explain  its  pernicious  effects  upon 
those  whose  trades  require  them  to  come  much 
in  contact  with  it— aa,  for  example,  the  makers  of 
barometers,  looking-glasses,  Ac.  At  a  temperature 
of  —  39°,  it  freezes,  when  it  contracts  considerably, 
and  becomes  malleable.  In  consequence  of  the 
uniform  rate  at  which  it  expands  when  heated,  from 
considerably  below  0'  to  above  300°,  it  is  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

All  mercurial  compounds  are  either  volatilised  or 
decomj)osed  by  heat;  and  when  heated  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  they  yield  metallic  mercury.  Native 
or  virgin  quicksilver  only  occurs  in  small  quantity, 
usually  in  cavities  of  mercurial  ores.  Of  th>**e 
ores,  by  far  the  most  important  is  cin*ahar  (q.  v.). 
There  are  two  means  of  obtaining  the  metal  from 
the  cinnabar :  the  ore  may  be  burned  in  a  furnace, 
in  which  case  the  sulphur  is  given  off  as  snlphuroos 
acid,  and  the  mercury  is  collected  in  a  condensing 
chamber;  or  the  ore  may  be  distilled  with  some 
snl  stance  capable  of  combining  with  the  sulphur — 
as,  for  example,  with  slaked  lime  or  iron  filings. 

The  M.  imported  into  this  country  is  iisnally 
almost  chemically  pure.  If  the  presence  of  other 
metals  iB  sus|>ected,  it  may  be  pressed  through 
leather,  re-distilled,  and  then  digested  for  a  few 
dava  in  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  which  exerts  little 
action  on  the  M,  if  more  oxidisable  metals  are 
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present  The  M.,  after  being  freed  from  the  nitric 
acid  by  washing  with  water,  is  chemically  pure. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  M.,  the  black  suboxide 
(HgtO)  and  the  red  oxide  (HgO).  Both  of  these 
lose  all  their  oxygen  when  heated,  and  form  salts 
with  acids.  The  Unck  tuboxide,  although  a  powerful 
base,  is  very  unstable  when  isolated,  being  readily 
converted  by  gentle  warmth,  or  even  by  mere 
exiKtture  to  light,  into  red  oxide  and  the  metal 
(Hg,0  —  HgO  +  Hg).  The  most  important  of  its 
•aits  is  the  nitrate  (Hg.O,NOs  +  2Aq),  from  whose 
watery  solution  ammonia  throws  down  a  black  pre- 
cindate  known  in  pharmacy  as  Mercutius  tolubilU 
Hahnemann'*,  from  its  discoverer,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  the  black  suboxide  with  some  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  which  are  apparently  in  combina- 
tion. Of  the  red  oxide,  the  most  important  salts 
are  the  nitrate  (HgO,NO,  +  8Aq) ;  the  sulphate 
(HgO.SO,),  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  the  basic  sulphate 
(3HgO,SOa),  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is 
known  as  Turpeth  Mineral 

The  haloid  salts  of  M.  correspond  in  their  com- 
position to  the  oxides.  Of  the  most  imjwrtant  of 
these — the  chlorides — there  are  the  subchloride 
(Hg,Cl),  well  known  as  Calomel  (q.  v.),  and  the 
chloride  (HgCl),  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  chloride  (formerly  termed  the  bichloride, 
when  calomel  was  regarded  as  the  protochloride, 
and  the  equivalent  of  Hg  was  regarded  as  200 
instead  of  100),  when  crystallised  from  a  watery 
solution,  occurs  in  long  white  glistening  prisms; 
but  when  obtained  by  sublimation,  it  occurs  in 
white  transjKirent  heavy  masses,  which  have  a  crys- 
talline fracture,  and  chink  with  a  peculiar  metallic 
sound  against  the  sides  of  the  bottle  in  which  they 
are  contained.  This  salt  melts  at  509%  and  vola- 
tilises unchanged  at  aliout  570*.  It  has  an  acrid 
metallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  less  than  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  dis- 
solves very  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Corrosive 
sublimate  enters  into  combination  with  the  alkaline 
chlorides,  forming  numerous  distinct  compounds. 
(A  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  M.,  represented 
by  the  formula  3H4NO,HgCl  +  Aq.  has  been  long 
known  as  mi  alembroth.)  It  combines  with  oxide  oi 
M.  in  various  proportions,  forming  a  class  of  com- 
pounds of  great  interest  in  theoretical  chemistry, 
termed  oxychloridet  of  mercury.  On  adding  a  s  >hi- 
taon  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  solution  of  ammonia 
in  excess,  a  compound,  which,  from  its  physical 
characters,  is  termed  white  precipitate,  is  thrown 
down,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  chloride  with  amide  of  M.,  HgCl,HgNH,  (Kane). 
Chloride  of  M.  coagulates  albumen,  and  combines 
with  the  albuminous  tissues  generally,  forming 
sparingly  soluble  compounds.  Hence,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  the  salt,  the  white  of  raw  eggs  is 
the  best  antidote ;  and  for  the  same  reason  corro- 
sive sublimate  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is 
employed  to  preserve  anatomical  preparations. 

Amongst  the  most  important  tests  for  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  poison, 
may  be  mentioned —  1.  Iodide  of  potassium,  which, 
when  added  to  a  crystal  or  to  a  watery  solution  of 
chloride  of  M.,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  bright 
scarlet  iodide  of  mercury.  2.  The  galvanic  test, 
which  may  be  applied  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
simplest  is  the  '  guinea  and  key  test,'  devised  by 
Wollaston.  He  placed  a  drop  of  the  fluid  suspected 
to  contain  corrosive  sublimate  on  a  guinea,  and 
simnltaneoiisly  touched  it  and  the  surface  of  the 
guinea  with  an  iron  key ;  metallic  M.  was  deposited 
on  the  gold  in  a  bright  silvery  stain.  3.  Precipita- 
tion on  copper,  and  reduction.  To  apply  this  test, 
we  acidulate  the  suspected  fluid  with  a  few  drops  of 


hydrochloric  acid,  and  introduce  a  little  fine  copper 
gauze,  which  soon  becomes  coated  with  mercury. 
On  heating  the  gauze  in  a  reduction  tube,  the  M.  is 
obtained  in  well-denned  globules. 

With  'iodine  and  bromine,  M.  forms  two  iodides 
and  bromides,  corresponding  in  composition  to  the 
chlorides.  Both  the  iodides  are  used  in  medicine ; 
the  bromides  are  of  no  practical  importance,  The 
mtnodkie  (Hg,I)  is  a  green  powder  formed  by 
triturating  5  parts  of  iodine  with  8  of  M.,  and  is 
of  far  less  interest  than  the  iodide.  (Hgl),  which  is 
most  simply  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  by  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. The  precipitate  is  at  first  salmon-coloured, 
but  soon  changes  into  a  brilliant  scarlet  crystalline 
deposit. 

Sulphur  forms  two  compounds  with  M.— viz., 
a  subsulphide  (Hg.S),  a  black  powder  of  little 
importance,  and  a  sulphide  (HgS),  which  occurs 
naturally  as  Cinnabar  (q.  v.).  Sul/>hidc  of  M.  is 
thrown  down  as  a  black  precipitate  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  a  pcr- 
salt  of  M.  (corrosive  sublimate,  for  example).  When 
dried  and  sublimed  in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is 
excluded,  it  assumes  its  ordinary  red  colour.  The 
well-known  pigment  vermilion  is  sulphide  of  M,  and 
is  sometimes  obtained  from  pure  cinnabar,  but  is 
more  frequently  an  artificial  product. 

M.  unites  with  most  metals  to  form  Amalgams 
(q.  v.),  several  of  which  are  employed  in  the  arts. 

Of  the  numerous  organic  compounds  of  M.,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  more  than  the  fulminate 
(described  in  the  article  Fclminic  Acid,  q.  v.)  and 
the  cyanide  (HgCy),  which  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  red  oxide  of  M.  in  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  is  the  best  source  from  which  to  obtain 
cyanogen. 

The  uses  of  M  are  so  numerous  that  a  very  brief 
allusion  to  the  most  important  of  these  must  suffice. 
It  is  employed  extensively  in  the  extraction  of  gold 
and  silver  from  their  ores  by  the  process  of  amal- 
gamation. Its  amalgams  are  largely  employed  in 
the  processes  of  silvering  and  gilding,  and  some  (as 
those  of  copper  and  cadmium)  are  employed  by  the 
dentist  for  stopping  teeth.  It  is  inais[>ensable  in 
the  construction  of  philosophical  instruments,  and 
in  the  laboratory  in  the  form  of  the  mercurial  bath, 
&&  It  is  the  source  of  the  valuable  pigment  ver- 
milion. The  use  of  its  chloride  in  anatomical 
preparations  has  been  already  noticed;  it  is  simi- 
larly found  that  wood,  cordage,  and  canvas,  if  toaked 
in  a  solution  of  this  salt  (I  part  to  60  or  80  of 
water),  are  better  able  to  resist  decay  when  ex- 
posed to  the  combined  destructive  influence  of  air 
and  moisture.  The  uses  of  M.  and  its  preparations 
in  medicine  are  noticed  in  a  separate  article, 

MERCURY  AND  MERCU'UIALS, Medicinal 
uses  of.  Liquid  mercury  is  no  longer  used  in 
medicine,  although,  until  lately,  it  was  occasionally 
given  with  the  view  of  overcoming,  by  its  weight, 
obstructions  in  the  intestinal  cauaL  There  are, 
however,  many  preparations  which  owe  their  value 
to  extinguiAcd  mercury ;  that  is  to  say,  to  mercury 
triturated  with  chalk,  saccbaroid  matters,  oil,  Ac, 
till  globules  can  no  longer  be  detected  in  it.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  these  cases,  the  metal  is  partly 
reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  Amongst  these 
preparations  must  be  placed  Mercury  with  Chalk,  or 
Gray  Powder  (Hydrargyrum  cum  Crttd),  which  is 
the  mildest  and  best  mercurial  to  administer  to 
infants  and  children,  the  dose  varying  with  the 
age ;  Blue  Pill  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  various  ointments, 
liniments,  and  plasters  of  mercury.  Calomel 
(termed,  in  some  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  Hydrargyri 
Chloridum,  for  the  same  reason  that  corrosive 
sublimate,  as  already  mentioned,  is  termed  in  the 
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same  works  Hydrargyri  BichloHiium)  is  perhaps 
more  given  than  Any  other  medicine  of  this  elass, 
and  may  be  regarded,  in  ao  far  as  its  actions  are 
concerned,  oa  a  type  of  mercurials  generally.  Given 
in  small  doses,  the  first  effects  of  tiu 
are  observed  in  the  increase  of  the  various 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  saliva  (see  Sali- 
vation), of  the  various  fluids  poured  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,*  and  sometimes  of  the  urine.  When 
continued  in  small  doses  for  some  time,  they  cause 
the  absorption  of  morbid  fluids,  and  even  of  morbid 
products  that  have  assumod  a  partially  solid  form. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  diseases  in  which 
they  aro  of  most  importance:  (1),  In  internal  con- 
gestions, as  of  the  liver,  Ac.,  to  increase  the  secretions, 
and  hence  relieve  the  vessels  of  the  affected  organ ; 
(2),  in  various  acute  inflammations,  especially  of 
serous  Membranes  (q.  v.),  of  the  structure  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  lungs,  Ac. ;  (3),  in  numerous  forma 
of  chronic  inflammation  ;  (4),  in  dropsies,  dependent 
upon  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  or  disease 
of  the  liver,  but  not  in  dropsy  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  where  they  are  generally  injurious  ;  (5),  in 
numerous  chronic  affections  in  which  an  alterative 
action  is  required;  and  (6)  as  a  purgative  (to  be 
followed  by  a  black  draught),  when  a  patient  is  in 
the  condition  popularly  known  as  bilious  (in  this 
case,  blue  pill  is  usually  as  efficacious  as  calomel). 

In  syphilis,  mercurials  wens  at  one  time  univer- 
sally prescrilxxl ;  now  they  are  not  considered 
essential  to  the  cure  of  this  disease,  except  in  com- 
paratively few  cases. 

If  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  any  other  mercurial  be 
given  in  too  largo  a  dose,  or  for  too  loug  a  period, 
most  serious  consequences  may  result— such  as,  very 
profuse  salivation,  with  swelling  of  the  tongue  and 
gums,  and  loosening  of  the  teeth  ;  purging  ;  certain 
skin  affections ;  disease  of  the  periosteum  and  of 
the  bones  (formerly  ascribed  to  syphilis,  but  in 
reality  oftcner  due  to  the  supposed  remedy) ;  and 
a  low  febrile  condition  (termed  mercurial  erythism), 
accompanied  with  great  general  prostration. 

The  doses  of  calomel  for  an  adult  vary  from  3  to 
6  grains  when  taken  as  a  purgative.  If  the  object 
is  to  affect  the  system  generally,  as  in  a  case  of 
acute  inflammation,  small  doses  (half  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  combined  with  a  little  opium)  should  be 
given  several  times  a  day ;  while  as  an  alterative, 
still  smaller  doses  (not  sufficient  at  all  to  affect  the 
mouth)  should  be  prescribed.  The  Compound  Calo- 
mel Pill  popularly  known  as  Plummets  Pill  (in 
which  the  calomel  is  associated  with  oxysulphide 
of  antimony  and  guaiacum)  is  a  most  valuable 
alterative  in  chronic  skin-diseases —a  five-grain  pill 
to  be  taken  every  night 

Corrosive  tulAimate  (the  Bichloride  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias, and  Oxymuriate  of  the  older  chemists), 
although  a  very  powerful  irritant  poison,  is  extremely 
useful  in  very  small  doses  as  an  alterative  in  many 
chronic  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  the  skin, 
Ac.  The  dose  varies  from  one-thirtieth  to  one- 
of  a  grain ;  the  average  dose  of  its  pharma- 
solution,  the  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bir/doridi, 
being  one  drachm,  which  contains  one-sixteenth  of 
a  grain  of  the  salt  This  medicine  should  always 
be  given  on  a  full  stomach. 

The  above  are  the  chief  mercurial  preparations 
that  are  given  internally.   Certain  external  applica- 
i  require  a  few  remarks.  The  plasters,  ointments, 
are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  act  in 
s  mcrcuriali} 


the  same 


i  taken  internally. 


*  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  as  is  generally  believed, 
mercurials  increase  the  secretion  of  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  the  bile.  The  watery  portion  is  undoubtedly, 
and  the  colouring  matter  proba  y,  increased. 


White  Precipitate  Ointment  is  the  universal  remedy 
for  the  destruction  of  lice,  and  is  a  useful  stimulat- 
ing application  in  chronic  skin-diseases.  Ointment 
of  A' Urate  of  Mercury,  ]>opularly  known  from  its 
yellow  colour  as  Citrine,  or  Gulden  Ointment,  is, 
when  sufficiently  diluted,  a  most  useful  stimulating 
application  in  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  in 
indolent  ulcers,  Ac ;  and  the  Ointment  of  A'itric 
Oxide  of  Mercury  is  similar  in  its  action.  The 
precipitated  suboxide  that  occurs  in  Black  Wa 
and  its  use  as  a  local  application,  are  descr* 
in  the  article  Linimknts. 

The  toxicolonical  relatione  of  the  mercurial 
pounds  must  be  briefly  glanced  at.  There  are  cases 
on  record  in  which,  probably  from  some  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  ordinary  aud  even  smau  doses  of 
the  milder  mercurials  nave  caused  death ;  thus), 
Chris  ti  son  mentions  a  case  in  which  two  grains 
of  calomel  destroyed  lifu  by  severe  salivation  and 
by  ulceration  of  the  throat;  and  similar  cases  in 
which  small  doses  of  gray  powder,  blue  pill,  and 
calomel  have  proved  fatal,  are  recorded  by  Taylor 
in  his  Medical  Juritprtulence.  The  preparations 
employed  for  the  purj»ose  of  poisoning  are  mainly 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  white  and  red  precipitates, 
corrosive  sublimate  being  used  in  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  cases.  The  symptoms  produced  by  a  poison- 
ous dose  of  this  salt  come  on  immediately,  thera 
being  during  the  act  of  swallowing  an  intense  feel- 
ing  of  constriction,  and  a  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  while  a  metallic  taste  is  left  in  the  mouth. 
Violent  j»in  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen  is  felt  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  vomiting  of  mucus  and  blood, 
and  purging,  follow.  The  pulse  becomes  small, 
frequent,  and  irregular,  the  tongue  white  and 
shrivelled,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  respiration 
difficult,  and  death  is  preceded  by  fainting  or  con* 
vulsions.  Any  dose  exceeding  two  grains  would 
probably  prove  fatal  to  an  adult,  unless  vomiting 
were  induced,  or  the  whites  of  eggs  administered. 
Death  commouly  ensues  in  from  oue  to  live  days, 
but  may  take  place  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  or 
not  for  three  weeks  or  more. 

MERCURY,  Don's  (Mercuricdis),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Kuphorbiarw,  having 
unisexual  flowers,  a  tripartite  perianth,  9 — 12 
stamens,  two  simple  styles,  and  a  dry  two-celled 
fruit  with  two  seeds.  The  species  arc  not  nnmer* 
ous.  The  Commoh  Doo  M  (M.  perennu)  is  very 
common  in  woods  and  shady  places  in  Britain.  It 
has  a  perfectly  simple  stem,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  rough  ovate  leaves,  and  axillarv  loose  spikes 
of  greenish  flowers.  It  turns  a  glaucous  black 
colour  in  drying,  and  the  root  contains  two  colour* 
ing  substances,  one  blue,  and  the  other  carmine; 
so  that  it  may  probably  become  of  importance  in 
dyeing.  It  is  very  poisonous.  The  mercury  which 
some  old  writers  mention  as  a  pot-herb  is  not  this 
plant,  but  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus.  -  Avsv ax 
Doo  M.  (M.  annua)  is  a  much  rarer  British  plant, 
and  less  poisonous.  The  leaves  are  indeed  eaten 
in  Germany,  as  spinach. — A  half-shrubby  species 
[M.  tomentosa),  found  in  the  countries  near  the 
Mediterranean,  has  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation from  ancient  times ;  the  absurd  belief  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  being  still  retained,  that  if  a  woman 
after  conception  drink  the  juice  of  the  male  plant, 
she  will  give  birth  to  a  boy,  and  if  of  the  female 

Elant,  her  offspring  will  be  a  girl —the  male  plant, 
owevcr,  being  mistaken  for  the  female,  and  the 
female  for  the  male, 

MERGANSER  (Mergus),  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Anatidee,  having  a  slender,  straight, 
much  compressed  bill,  hooked  at  the  tip,  and 
notched  at  the  ~J  «  '       -^-^  - 
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Sec  Bill.  The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
seas  and  coasts  of  northern  regions,  but  migrate 
south wards  in  winter.  The  Goosander  (q.  v.)  is  the 
largest  and  best  known  British  species.  The  Red- 
breasted  M.  (M.  terralor)  is  plentiful  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  at  least  in  winter,  and  is 
foond  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  much  smaller  than  the  goosander,  which  it 
much  resembles. — The  Hooded  M.  {M.  euculiatus), 
s  smaller  s|>ecies,  only  about  IS  inches  in  entire 
length,  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  Britain,  but  is 
rery  plentiful  in  North  America. 

MBRGUI',  a  town  and  seaport  of  Mergui,  one  of 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  British  Burmah,  stands 
on  an  island  in  the  delta  of  the  Mergui  River.  Lat 
12°  2T  N.,  long.  98°  42  E.  It  is  about  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  Its 
harbour  is  spacious  and  secure.  Exports:  sapan 
wood,  dried  hsb,  ivory,  &c.    Pop.  8000. 

MERGUI  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  lying  off  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  in  lat  from  9°  to  13*  N. 
The  islands  are  mountainous,  some  of  them  rising 
to  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  Pearls  are  found  on 
tiie  coasts  of  many  of  them ;  and  edible  birds'-nests, 
which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese  and  Malays,  who  visit 
the  group  annually  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
them,  are  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export 

MERIDA,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  is  situated  on 
a  barren  plain,  25  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
lat  W  W  N.,  long.  89*  40'  W.  It  occupies  the 
the  of  a  former  native  city,  and  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1542.  M.  has  a  university,  a  cathedral, 
anil  13  churches.  Its  port  is  Sizal,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a  good  road.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  not  extensive.  Pop.  23,575,  the 
great  body  of  whom  are  Indiaus  and  half-bloods. 

MERIDA  (ana  Aitgiutfa  Emerita),  a  small, 
decaying  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Estreiua- 
dnri.  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  32 
miles  east  of  Badajoz.  It  is  unique  in  Spain,  and  is 
in  some  points  a  rival  of  Rome  itself,  on  account  of 
the  nnmber  and  magnitude  of  its  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity.  The  Guadiana  is  here  crossed  by  a 
Roman  bridge  of  81  arches,  and  with  a  length  of 
2575  feet  and  a  breadth  of  26  feet  It  was  erected 
by  Trajan.  There  is  auothcr  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Albarregas,  450  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide, 
still  quite  perfect  in  spite  of  the  traffic  of  17 
centuries.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  castle  built 
by  the  Romans ;  and  among  the  other  most  note- 
worthy monuments  of  antiquity  are  an  old  half- 
Boman,  half- Moorish  palace,  the  Casa  de  los  Corvos, 
constructed  out  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana, 
several  aqueducts,  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a  circus. 
M.  was  built  23  years  b.  c,  and  flourished  in  great 

Slendour,  until,  in  1229,  it  was  taken  from  the 
oors,  after  which  it  began  to  decline.    Pop.  3800. 

ME'RIDEN,  township  and  village  in  Connecticut 
United  States  of  America,  18  miles  north-east  of 
New  Haven,  containing  an  academy  and  several 
manufactories.    Pop.  in  1800,  7426. 

MERIDIAN  (Lat  meri/iirt,  mid-day),  the  nnme 
given  to  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere 
which  passes  through  both  ]x>les  of  the  heavens,  and 
also  through  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  any  place  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Every  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  has  consequently  its  own  meridian.  The 
meridian  is  divided  by  the  polar  axis  into  two  equal 
portions,  which  stretch  from  pole  to  pole,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  earth.  It  is  mid-day  at  any  place 
on  the  earth's  Burface,  when  the  centre  of  the  sun 
eomes  upon  the  meridian  of  that  place  ;  at  the  same 
uisuut  it  is  mid-day  at  all  places  under  the  same  half 


of  that  meridian,  and  midnight  at  all  places  under 

the  opposite  half.  All  places  under  the  same  meri- 
dian nave  therefore  the  same  longitude  (see  Lati- 
tude asd  Longitude).  Stars  attain  their  greatest 
altitude  when  they  come  upon  the  meridian;  the 
same  thing  is  true  approximately  of  the  sun  and 
planets ;  and,  as  at  this  point  the  effect  of  refraction 
upon  these  bodies  is  at  a  minimum,  and  their  8]  >\  >ar- 
eut  motion  is  also  more  uniform,  astronomers  prefer 
to  make  their  observations  when  the  body  is  on  the 
meridian.  The  instruments  used  for  tins  purpose 
are  called  meridian  circlet.    See  Circle,  MuRAU 

MERIDIAN  MEASUREMENT.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth  from 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian,  has  been 
a  favourite  problem  with  mathematicians  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  up  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
their  operations  were  not  carried  on  with  exactness 
sufficient  to  render  their  conclusions  of  much  value. 
Since  that  time,  however,  geodesy  has  so  rapidly 
progressed,  owing  to  the  invention  of  more  accurate 
instruments,  and  the  discovery  of  new  methods, 
that  the  measurement  of  the  meridian  can  now  be 
performed  with  the  utmost  accuracy  imaginable. 
The  modus  o/terandi  is  as  follows :  Two  stations, 
having  nearly  the  same  longitude,  are  chosen  ;  their 
latitude  and  longitude  are  accurately  determined 
(the  error  of  a  second  in  latitude  introduces  a  con- 
siderable error  into  the  result),  and  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  to  be  measured  ascertained ;  then  a 
base  line  is  measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  as 
an  error  here  generally  becomes  increased  at  every 
subsequent  stop;  and  then,  by  the  method  known 
as  Triangulation  (o.  v.),  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  contained  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
of  the  two  stations  is  ascertained.  As  the  pre- 
viously found  latitudes  of  its  two  extremities  give 
the  numlier  of  degrees  it  contains,  the  average 
length  of  a  degree  of  this  arc  can  be  at  once 
determined ;  and  also — on  the  supposition  that  the 
length  of  a  degree  is  uniform — the  length  of  the 
whole  meridional  circumference  of  the  earth.  This 
operation  of  meridian  measurement  has  lieen  per- 
formed at  different  times  on  a  great  many  arcs  lying 
between  68°  N.  lat  and  38°  S.  lat,  and  the  result* 
shew  a  steady  though  irregular  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  degree  of  latitude,  as  the  latitude 
increases.  On  the  supposition  that  this  law  of 
increase  holds  good  to  the  poles,  the  length  of  every 
tenth  degree  of  latitude  in  English  feet  is  as  in  the 
following  table : 
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This  result  shews  that  the  earth  is  not  spherical, 
as  in  that  case  the  length  of  all  degrees  of  latitude 
would  be  alike,  but  of  a  more  or  less  spheroidal 
form— that  is,  having  its  curvature  becoming  less 
and  less  as  we  go  from  the  extremity  of  its  greater 
or  equatorial  diameter  to  the  lesser  or  polar  axis. 
See  Earth.  It  was  by  the  measurement  of  a 
meridional  arc  that,  in  1792 — 1799,  the  length  of  a 
ouadrant  of  the  earth's  circumference  was  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  form  the  basis  of  the  French 
metrical  system  (sec  Metre). 

MERI'NO,  an  important  breed  of  sheep,  originally 
Spanish,  but  now  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe, 
and  constituting  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Australia.    The  M.  has  large  limbs,  and  the  male 
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baa  large  spiral  horns,  which  do  not  rise  above  the 
head  ;  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  loose  and  -tendulous  ; 
the  cheeks  and  forehead  bear  wool ;  the  fleece  is 
fine,  long,  soft,  ami  twisted  in  silky  spiral  ringlets, 
abounding  in  od,  which  uttracts  dust,  so  that  it  has 


Merino  Sheep. 


generally  a  dingy  appearance.  The  fleece  is  some- 
times black,  and  black  s|K>ts  are  apt  to  ap-ioar  even 
in  the  most  carefully  bred  Hocks.  The  M.  sheep 
fattens  slowly,  and  owes  its  value  altogether  to  the 
excellence  of  its  wooL  It  has  not  been  found  profit- 
able in  Britain,  where  the  production  of  mutton  is  a 
great  j»art  of  the  object  of  the  sheep-farmer.— Many 
of  the  flocks  of  merinos  in  Spain  are  fed  on  the 
mountains  in  summer,  and  on  tne  plains  in  winter. 
MERINO.  See  Woollen  Manufacture, 
MERIONETH,  a  maritime  county  of  North 
Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay, 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and 
Denbigh.  Area,  385,291  acres;  pop.  (1861)  38,963. 
The  coast-line  of  the  county  is  38  miles  in 
extent,  and  is  indented  by  several  inlets,  as  the 
Traeth  Mawr,  Barmouth  Bay,  and  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Dovey.  The  coast  immediately  south  of 
the  town  of  Harlech  rises  into  clitls,  is  skirted 
by  sands,  and  fringed  by  three  dangerous  sand- 
banks at  some  distance  out  to  sea.  M.  is  the  most 
mountainous  county  in  Wales,  although  its  peaks 
do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  some  of  those  in  Caer- 
narvonshire. The  chain  comprising  the  highest 
peaks  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its 
summits  are  Arran  Mowddy  ('2955  feet)  and  Cader 
Idris  (q.v.).  The  county  is  watered  by  the  Dee, 
which  flows  north-east,  and  by  the  Mawddach  aud 
the  Dovey,  which  reach  the  sea  after  a  south-west 
course.  M.  contains  no  plains.  The  soil  is  in 
genera]  poor,  and  suited  only  for  pasturage.  Lime- 
stone and  slates  csfiecially  are  Quarried  very  exten- 
sively, and  lead  aud  copper  mines  are  worked  to 
acme  extent.    Capital,  Dolgelley  (q.v.). 

MERIVALE,  John  Herman*,  an  English  scholar 
and  translator,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1779,  studied 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to 
the  t>ar  in  1805.  He  contributed  largely  to  Bland's 
Collodion*  from  tie  Greek  A  nthology,  published  in 
1813,  and  brought  out  a  second  edition  himself  in 
1833.  From  1831  to  his  death  in  1844,  he  held  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy.  Among  his 
other  literary  performances  may  be  mentioned 
Poemt  Original  ami  Translated  (1S41),  and  Minor 
Poem*  of  Schiller  (1844).-M,  the  Rkv.  Charles, 
•on  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1809,  studied  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1830,  and  was  successively  scholar,  fellow, 
and  tutor.    He  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 


an  author  by  his  History  of  the  Roman*,  6  vols, 

1850— 1858.— Another  son,  Herman,  t>om  in  1806. 
holds  the  office  of  Under-secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department 

MERLE  D'AUBIGNE,  Jean  Hexw,  a  popular 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Eaux-Vives. 
near  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  16th  August  1794, 
studied  there  and  at  Berlin— under  Neander — and 
subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant; 
Church  in  Hamburg.  Thence,  after  a  residence 
of  five  years,  he  proceeded  to  Brussels,  became 
chaplain  of  King  William,  who,  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  invited  him  to  Holland,  as  tutor  to  Um 
Prince  of  Orange.  M.,  however,  declined  the 
offer,  and  returning  to  Geneva,  took  part  in  the 
institution  of  a  new  college  for  the  propagation  of 
orthodox  theology,  in  which  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Church  History.  With  the  exception 
of  some  visits  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  he 
has  numerous  readers  and  admirers,  he  has  remained 
constantly  at  Geneva.  The  work  which  hat  given 
him  so  widespread  a  reputation  is  his  Hintoire  de 
la  Rfformation  ait  Seiziime  Steele  (1835,  et  sen.).  It 
is  written  with  the  utmost  vivacity,  is  undoubtedly 

ticturesque,  and  sometimes  even  eloquent.  The 
nowledvc  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  writer  is 
very  considerable,  and  his  sentiments  are  inspired  by 
an  evangelical  piety;  but  the  work  has  l»ccn  censured 
by  adverse  critics  as  one-sided,  pretentious,  and  as 
compressing  the  broad  stream  of  new  religious  life, 
which  then  watered  Germany  and  Europe,  into 
narrow  theological  channels  Its  popularity,  how- 
ever, has  been  immense.  More  than  3'M>.00b  copies 
of  the  English  translation  have  l>een  sold  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Among  M.  D.'s  other  pro- 
ductions are  Le  Luthfranisme  et  la  Re" forme  (Par. 
1844);  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland  (1848);  Le 
Protecteur,  ou  la  Ripublique.  d? AngUtcrrt  auz  Jours 
de  Cromwell  (1848). 

ME  RLIN  (Faleo  a>*nlon  or  H<rvofriorehis a>*alan)% 
the  smallest  of  the  British  halconida;  scarcely 
exceeding  a  black-bird  in  sire,  but  very  bold  and 
powerful,  and  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the 
true  falcous,  with  the  distinction  of  large  hexagonal 
scales  on  the  front  of  the  tarsi.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
ash  colour  above  ,  reddish  yellow  on  the  breast  and 


Merlin  {Falco  vmxlon),  Male. 

belly,  with  longitudinal  dark  spots,  the  throat  of 
the  adult  male  white.  The  wings  reach  to  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  tad.    It  builds  its  nest  on  the 
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ground,  and  is  fond  of  localities  where  large  stones 
ire  plentiful,  on  which  it  is  often  to  be  seen  perched, 
and  is  therefore  often  called  the  Stone  Falcon.  It 
13  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  ia  found  in 
Ana  and  North  America,  and  extends  southwards 
in  Africa,  even  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
of  great  repute  in  the  days  of  falconry,  being  very 
easily  trained,  and  flying  readily  at  its  quarry.  It 
was  "therefore  often  used  for  taking  partridges  an. I 
wood-pigeona  It  is  a  very  lively  bird,  and  often 
utters  a  harsh  scream.  It  usually  flies  low  and 
very  rapidly,  threading  its  way,  if  necessary,  through 
branches  and  leaves,  but  it  will  also  follow  its  prey 
in  mounting  upwards  to  a  great  height 

MERLIN,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Welsh  preph-t 
and  enchanter,  who  is  believed  to  have  flourished 
during  the  decline  of  the  native  British  power  in 
its  contest  with  the  Saxon  invaders.  Both  t) 
Cambrian  and  the  Strathclyde  Britons  boasted  of  a 
M.  who  was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  jiersonap 
decked  out  in  different  legendary  guise.— Tin- 
Cam  brian  M.,  called  M.  Emyr*  or  Ambrmius,  ia 
■aid  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  HiMori  i 
Brittonum,  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  a,  to  have 
sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  a  demon  with  a 
Welsh  princess,  and  to  have  displayed  the  possession 
of  miraculous  {towers  from  infancy.  He  is  alleged 
to  hare  been  the  adviser  of  King  Vortigern,  an  1 
subsequently  of  Ambrosius,  Uterpendrngon,  anil  tin- 
great  King  Arthur.  He  is  often  alluded  to  by  our 
older  poets,  especially  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen, 
and  also  figures  in  Tennyson's  Idyll*  of  tfte  Kin  ;. 
He  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  metrical  romance, 
of  which  there  is  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  in  Edinburgh.  (For  an  analysis  of 
this  romance,  see  Ellis's  Specimen*  of  Early  En>jlUI> 
Metrical  Romance*.)  A  collection  of  prophecies 
attributed  to  him  appeared  in  French  (Paris,  1498). 
in  English  (I/tnd.  1529  and  1533),  and  in  Latin 
(Venice,  1554);  and  their  existence  is  traceable  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  poet  Lawrence 
{circa  1360).  The  Strathclyde,  or- if  we  may  be 
allowed  an  expression  which  anticipates  history 
theScoMi'^A  M.  called  Merlin  the  Wyllt,  or  Merlin 
Caledonius,  is  placed  in  the  6th  c,  and  appears  as  ■ 
contemporary  of  St  Kentigern,  Bishop  of  Olasgow. 
His  grave  is  still  shewn  at  Drummelzicr  on  tin- 
Tweed,  where,  in  attempting  to  escape  across  Ike 
river  from  a  band  of  hostile  rustics,  he  was  impaled 
on  a  hidden  stake.  A  metrical  life  of  him,  extern  1 
ing  to  more  than  1500  lines,  professedly  based  on 
Armoric  materials,  and  incorrectly  ascribed  tn 
Geoffrev  of  Monmouth,  was  published  by  tin 
Roxburgh*  Club  in  1830.  His  prophecies— published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1615— contain  those  ascribed  to  tin- 
Welsh  Merlin. 

ME  RLON,  in  Fortification,  is  the  portion  of  the 
parapet  between  two  embrasures.  Its  length  ia 
usually  from  15  to  18  feet 

MERMAID  (L  e.,  sea-maid),  an  imaginary  inhabi 
tant  of  the  sea  The  upper  parts  of  mermaid*  an 
represented  as  resembling  those  of  a  human  bein-. 
generally  of  a  female— although  the  Merman  is  also 
sometimes  heard  of— whilst  the  body  terminates  it! 
s  tail  like  that  of  a  fish.  There  is  an  evident 
affinity  between  the  stories  concerning  mermail- 
and  those  concerning  the  sirens  and  tritons,  perhaie- 
also  the  nereids,  of  the  ancients.  The  probability 
is  that  these  stories  have  originated  in  the  appear 
ance  of  seals,  walruses,  and  perhaps  still  more  of 
the  herbivorous  cetacea,  in  regions  where  they  are 
rare,  or  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  see  them. 
'  Large  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  workings  of 
an  excited  imagination,  in  situations  of  solitude  and 
apprehension,  on  the  unexpected  appearance  of  an 


extraordinary  and  unknown  object'    Many  of  the 

stories  concerning  mermaids  belong  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  herbivorous  cetacea 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhajts  some  of  the 
solitary  seals  have  often  given  occasion  to  them. 
But  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  do  occasionally 
wander  into  the  British,  and  probably  even  into  more 
northern  seas.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  says 
concerning  the  Dugong  (q.  v.) :  'The  rude  approach 
to  the  human  outline,  observed  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  of  this  creature,  and  tho  attitude  of  the  mother 
while  suckling  her  young,  holding  it  to  her  breast 
with  one  tiipper,  while  swimming  with  the  other, 
holding  the  beads  of  both  above  water ;  and  when 
disturbed,  suddenly  diving  and  displaying  her  lisk- 
like  tail— these,  together  with  her  habitual  demon- 

gave 

rise  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid;  and  thus  that 
earliest  invention  of  mythical  physiology  may  be 
traced  to  the  Arab  seamen  and  the  Greeks,  who  had 
watched  the  movements  of  the  dugong  in  the  waters  of 
Manaar.'  It  is  right,  however,  that  we  shoidd  hear 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  existence  in  tho  ocean 
of  cetaceans  not  yet  known  to  naturalists.— The 
mermaid  is  a  not  unfrequcnt  heraldic  bearing.  In 
the  heraldry  of  France,  she  is  called  a  Siren,  and  in 
Germany  she  is  occasionally  furnished  with  two 
fishy  tai'ls. 

MERMAID'S  GLOVE  (HalirJumdria  palmata), 
a  .sponge  pretty  common  in  the  British  seas,  and  the 
largest  of  British  8|tonges.  It  grows  in  deep  water, 
and  is  sometimes  two  feet  in  height    It  receives  its 


Mermaid's  Glove  {HaHchondria  palmata). 

name  from  tho  somewhat  finger  like  arrangement  of 
its  branches.  It  is  not  slimy,  and  has  a  very  porous 
surface ;  rough,  with  myriads  of  minute  fragile 
spicukc.    Its  colour  is  yellowish. 

ME' ROE.   See  Ethiopia. 

MERO'PIDjE.    See  Bke  kater. 

M  ERO  VI'NGIANS,  the  first  dynasty  of  Frank i  h 
kings  in  GauL  The  name  is  derived  from  Merwig 
or  Merovaens,  who  ruled  almut  the  middle  of  the 
Tith  c,  having  united  a  few  tribes  under  his  sway. 
His  grandson,  Ghlodwig  or  Clovis  (q.  v.),  greatly 
extended  his  dominions,  and  on  his  death,  divided 
his  kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Uhlotar  or  Clotaire  L,  re  united  them  under  his 
own  sway  in  558.  On  his  death,  in  561,  the  king- 
iloiu  was"  again  divided  into  four  parts  -Aquitaine, 
Burgundy,  Neustria,  and  Austraaia.  His  grandson, 
Clotaire  IL,  again  united  them  in  613;  but  after 
his  death,  in  628,  two  kingdoms,  Neustria  and 
Austraaia,  were  formed,  in  both  of  which  the 
Merovingian  kings   retained   a  merely 
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Ciwer,  the  real  power  having  passed  into  the 
mds  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace. — The  dynasty 
ef  the  M.  terminated  witu  the  deposition  of 
Childeric  IV.,  in  752,  and  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
Carlovingians  (q.  v.),  sprung  from  the  Australian 
mayor  o?  the  palace.— The  chief  authority  for  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  history  of  the  M.  is  Gregory 
of  Tours.  See  also  Thierry's  ReaJU  mirovuvjuMt 
(Par.  1839),  and  Perte,  GetehichUs  tier  merooihg. 
Hatumeier  (Leip.  1819). 

MERRIMAC,  a  river  of  New  England,  U.&, 
rising  in  New  Hampshire,  and  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  fcewburyport,  after  a  course 
of  about  120  miles.  It  receives  several  small  tribu- 
taries, and  has  numerous  falls,  affording  immense 
water-itower,  on  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Nashua  and  Manchester, 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  in 
Massachusetts.    Navigable  15  miles  to  HaverhilL 

M E'RSEBURG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Saale,  60  miles  south-south-east  of  Magdeburg. 
The  cathedral,  a  noble  specimen  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture, is  surmouuted  by  four  beautiful  towers,  and 
has  one  of  the  largest  orgaus  (with  4000  pipes)  in 
Germany.  It  contains  the  monument  of  Rudolf  of 
Swabia,  an  aspirant  to  the  im]K>rial  title,  who  was 
here  defeated  and  slain  (1080)  by  Henry  IV.;  a 
bronze  plate  in  low  relief,  proliably  the  oldest 
medieval  effigy  extant.  The  castle — a  picturesque 
edifice,  mostly  of  the  15th  c — was  once  a  residence 
of  the  Saxon  princes.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
paper,  and  tobacco  are  here  manufactured,  and 
bleaching  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  The  beer 
of  M.  is  famous.  Pop.  11,837.  It  was  near  this 
town  that  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  gained 
his  famous  victory  over  the  Hungarians  in  934. 

ME'RSEV,  an  important  river  of  England,  separ- 
ates, in  its  lower  course,  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  junction 
of  the  Thame  and  Ooyt,  on  the  borders  of  Derby- 
shire, east  of  Stockport.  It  flows  in  a  west-south- 
west direction,  and  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
Irwell  from  Manchester,  at  which  point  it  becomes 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  Besides  the  Irwell,  the 
chief  affluents  are  the  Bollin  and  the  Weaver  from 
Cheshire.  At  its  junction  with  the  Weaver,  the 
M.  exftands  into  a  wide  estuary,  which  forms  the 
Liverpool  channel.  The  estuary  is  about  16  miles 
long,  and  from  1  to  3  miles  broad ;  opposite  Liver- 
pool, it  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  with 
a  considerable  depth  at  low  water.  It  is  much 
obstructed  by  sandbanks  ;  but  the  excellent  system 
of  pilotage  in  practice  here  renders  the  navigation 
comparatively  secure.  Congers,  shrimps,  flounders, 
and  sparlings  alwund  in  the  river  and  estuary. 
Entire  length  with  the  estuary,  nearly  70  miles. 

ME'BTHYR-TY'DVIL  is  a  thriving  town  of 
about  50,000  inhabitants,  forming  with  Aberdare 
a  parliamentary  borough,  the  population  of  which, 
in  1861,  was  83,844.  It  is  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  abutting  upon  the 
county  of  Brecknock,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills. 
It  is  built  upon  the  river  Taff,  500  feet  above  sea- 
level,  24  miles  from  its  month  and  port  at  Cardiff ; 
and  it  includes  the  junctions  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  Taff,  the  Morbus,  and  the  Dowlais,  streams 
Which  there  unite  to  constitute  the  main  river. 
M.  is  the  seat  of  the  iron  trade  of  Glamorgan, 
as  represented  by  the  great  works  of  Dow  la  i  a, 
Cyfarthfa,  and  Plymouth,  and  in  a  less  degree  by 
that  of  Penydarren.  It  also  contains  large  collieries, 
and  is  celebrated,  with  Aberdare,  for  the  excellence 
ef  it*  coal  for  steam-engines.   The  annual  make  of 


finished  iron  of  these  works,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
rails,  mercluuit-bara,  and,  from  Dowlais,  of  girders 
and  ship- plates,  may  bo  stated  roughly  at  170,000 
tons.  The  exports  of  coal  are  considerable,  and 
are  increasing,  but  the  chief  consumption  is  within 
the  works,  lhe  population  are  all  directly  dependent 
u]K>n  the  works,  there  being  no  other  trade  or 
manufacture.  Railways  branch  from  M.  to  Brecon, 
to  Swansea,  to  Cardiff  and  the  new  port  of  Pe mirth, 
and  to  Hereford.  The  borough  was  created  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  returns  one  member.  Its  chief 
town-officer  is  the  head  bo  rough  of  the  lordship,  called 
the  '  High  Constable,'  and  its  government  is  vested 
in  a  Local  Board  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 
Dowlais  contains  some  tine  public  buildiiigs,  but 
M.  is  at  present  deficient  in  this  respect.  Though 
a  busy,  it  is  not  a  striking  place,  having  risen  very 
rapidly  with  the  local  trade,  and  having  attained 
nearly  its  present  dimensions  before  it  was  under 
any  but  the  ordinary  parochial  government  There 
arc,  however,  symptoms  of  improvement  A  copious 
water-supply  has  been  recently  laid  on,  and  the 
infantile  mortality,  long  extraordinary,  has  been 
reduced  within  moderate  limits.  The  people,  chiefly 
Welsh,  arc  industrious,  and,  on  the  whole,  very 
orderly.  There  are  6  established  churches,  and 
about  40  dissenting  chapels. 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  House  of 
the  Scholars  of  Merton,  commonly  called  M.  C,  the 
model  of  all  the  secular  colleges,  was  first  founded 
in  Maiden  in  Surrey  by  Walter  de  Merton,  Bis  bop 
of  Rochester,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  in  1264, 
for  the  maintenance  of  20  scholars  in  the  schools  of 
Oxford,  and  of  a  warden  and  three  or  four  ministers 
of  the  altar,  who  were  to  manage  the  property.  In 
1270,  he  transferred  bis  warden  and  ministers  to 
Oxford — thereby  not  only  founding  his  own  college, 
but  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  fix  the 
university  in  its  present  locality.  The  fellows  were 
to  be  as  many  as  the  means  of  the  house  could 
maintain,  and  after  some  changes,  this  number 
was  fixed  by  Archbishop  Laud  at  24.  They  were 
to  be  elected  first  and  chiefly  from  the  founders 
kin  ;  but  this  was  from  an  early  period  evaded, 
and  the  commissioners  of  1852  speak  of  'a  com- 
mon  belief  iu  the  university  that  the  elections  to 
fellowships  at  Merton  were  formerly  detemtiued  by 
personal  interest'  In  1380,  Dr  Wylliot,  Chancellor 
of  Exeter,  endowed  twelve  portionitttt,  or  post- 
masters as  thoy  are  now  called,  equivalent  to  the 
scholars  of  other  colleges ;  and  in  1604,  John 
Chamber,  fellow  of  Eton,  endowed  two  mure — 
restricted,  however,  to  foundationers  from  Eton.  By 
the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Vict  c.  81,  con- 
siderable changes  were  made— six  fellowships  were 
suspended,  of  which  two  were  assigned  to  increase 
the  instmasterships,  Ac,  and  four  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Li  nacre  professorship  of  physiology,  of  value 
j£800  per  annum.  The  remaining  18  are  thrown 
open,  and  are  not  to  exceed  £250  per  annum,  exclu- 
sive of  rooms,  until  the  original  number  of  24  is 
restored ;  after  which,  however,  they  may  rise  to 
£.'KK)  per  annum,  but  not  beyond.  All  the  post- 
masterships  on  Wylliot's  foundation,  and  four 
scholarships  founded  by  Henry  Jackson  in  1753,  are 
likewise  thrown  open,  and  are  tenable  for  20  terms 
from  election;  but  the  postmasters h i ps  on  the 
foundation  of  John  Chamber  are  only  to  be  thrown 
open  in  default  of  candidates  from  Eton  being  found 
duly  qualified.  This  college  possesses  17  benefices, 
to  some  of  which,  however,  certain  other  i>atrons 
present  in  torn. 

MERU,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  a  fabulous  moun- 
tain iu  the  centre  of  the  worldV8U,000  leagues  high. 
It  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  mythical  mountains,  the 
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abode  of  Vishnu,  and  endowed  with  all  imaginable 
charms. 

MERU'LIDjE,  or  TURDID/E,  a  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Iiueesorea,  sub-order  Dentirottrca,  having 
arched  and  compressed  bills,  which  are  pointed  and 
notched,  but  not  strongly.  They  are  regarded  by 
many  naturalists  as  intermediate  between  the 
Lantadas  (Shrikes,  Ac)  and  the  Syhiada  (Warblers, 
Ac).  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
arranged  in  many  genera.  They  are  very  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe,  some  of  them  being  found 
in  cold  and  some  in  warm  climates.  Some  are  migra- 
tory; a  few  species  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons, 
many  are  gregarious  only  in  winter.  They  generally 
build  their  nests  in  trees.  They  feed  chatty  on  soft 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  berries,  insects, 
and  worms.  Many  of  them  are  birds  of  very  sweet 
song;  some  are  remarkable  for  their  imitative 
powers.  To  this  family  belong  thrushes  (among 
which  are  reckoned  the  black-bird,  redwing,  fieldfare, 
ling  onzeL  4c,),  orioles,  mocking-birds,  dippers,  Ac 

MKSA'GNA,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
Terra  di  Otranto,  situated  amidst  scenery  of  "rental 
beauty,  27  miles  north-west  of  Lecce,  and  sur- 
rounded by  strong  walls.  The  district  around  is 
fruitful,  and  yields  delicious  oil,  which  forms  an 
inu«»rtant  article  of  the  trade  of  Meaagna.  Pop. 
7500. 

MESEMBRYA'CE^E,  or  FICOIDE/E,  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  both  herbaceous  and 
■hrnbby,  but  all  succulent  As  denned  by  some 
botanists,  it  includes  the  orders  Tetragonincete, 
S'sumaam,  Ac,  of  others.  Of  the  more  restricted 
It,  about  400  species  are  known,  a  few  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  none  arc  British ; 
the  greater  number  belong  to  South  Africa  and  the 
Sooth  Sea  Islands.— The  Ioe  Plant  (q.  v.)  belongs 
to  this  order.  The  leaves  of  some  species,  when 
burned,  yield  soda  in  great  abnndance.^  Large  quan- 
tities of  barilla  are  made  from  them  in  the  Canary 
lskiuds,  in  Spain,  and  in  Egypt  The  seeds  of  some, 
ss  Mrmnhryantlurmum  crtptallinum  (the  Ice  Plant) 
and  M,  g'u  kulijtonim,  are  ground  into  flour  to  make 
bread.  M.  genictdijtorum  »s  used  as  a  pot-herb  in 
Africa.  The  fruit  of  M.  eduU  (Hottentot's  Fig)  is 
eaten  in  South  Africa,  and  that  of  M.  axjuilaterale 
(Pigs-faces)  in  Australia.— M.  emarvidum  is  called 
Kai  by  the  Hottentots,  who  beat  and  twist  up  the 
whole  plant  allow  it  to  ferment  and  chew  it  like 
tobacco.  When  nowly  fermented,  it  is  narcotic  and 
intoxicating.— Some  species  of  Metrmlryanthemum 
are  now  common  annuals  in  flower-gardens  in 
Britain. 

MESENTERY,  MESENTERIC  DISEASE- 
The  mesentery  derives  its  name  from  being  con- 
nected to  the  middle  portion  (Gr.  nwmn)  of  the 
small  intestine  (enteron).    It  is  a  broad  fold  of 
peritoneum  (the  great  serous  membrane  of  the 
abdomen),  surrounding  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum, 
and  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebral  column. 
Its  breadth  between  the  intestinal  and  •  vertebral 
borders  is  about  four  inches;  its  attachment  to 
the  vertebral  column  is  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  its  intestinal  border  extends  from  the  duodenum 
to  the  end  of  the  small  intestine.    It  serves  to 
retain  the  small  intestines  in  their  place,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  allows  the  necessary  amount  of 
movement,  and  it  contains  between  its  layers  the 
mesenteric  vessels,  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  mesen- 
teric glands.    These  glands  are  100  to  160  in 
number,  and  are  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  They 
exert  an  organising  action  on  the  contents  of  the 
lacteala,  the  chyle  being  more  abundant  in  fibrino 
and  in  corpuscles  after  it  has  passed  through  them. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  disease  of  these  glauds 


must  always  seriously  affect  the  process  of  assimi- 
I  lation.  The  most  important  affection  of  these 
organs  is  their  scrofulous  or  tubercular  degenera- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  known  as  7V*« 
Mc&nterica,  a  disease  most  common  in  childhood,  but 
I  confined  to  no  period  of  life.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  associated  with,  and  often  marked 
by,  other  results  of  the  tubercular  or  scrofulous 
diathesis,  such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  spine, 
rickets,  Ac.;  but  sometimes  the  mesenteric  glands 
seem  almost  exclusively  affected,  in  which  case  the 
disease  becomes  sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  of  easy 
detection.  The  leading  symptoms  are  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  occasional  fever,  especially  towards 
evening,  loss  of  colour  and  flesh,  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  (constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and 
occasional  vomiting),  a  steady  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  nave),  increased  by  pressure;  but  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  symptom  is  tumefaction  and 
hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general  emaciation. 
The  enlarged  glands  can  sometimes  be  detected  by 
a  careful  examination  with  the  hand,  especially  in 
advanced  cases.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is 
generally  slow,  but  at  length  hectic  fever  sets  in, 
the  emaciation  becomes  extreme,  dropsical  effusion 
appears,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  if  not  cut 
off  by  the  access  of  some  acute  inflammation. 

The  treatment  mainly  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  cod-liver  oil,  or,  if  the  stomach  is  too 
irritable  to  bear  that  medicine,  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, combined  with  some  bitter  infusion,  the 
bowels  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  attended 
1  to.  The  application  of  stimulating  liniments,  or  of 
iodine  ointment,  to  tho  abdomen  is  often  of  great 
service.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  remedies  are  of  little  use,  except 
to  palliate  some  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms. 

Independently  of  the  disease  that  has  just  been 
noticed,  inflammation  of  these  glands  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  when  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  is  ulcerated,  as,  for  example,  in 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever. 

ME'SHID,  an  important  city  of  Persia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Khorassan,  in  a  fertile  ana  well- 
cultivated  plain,  on  the  Teiend,  in  lat  36°  17'  X., 
long.  69°  -WE.  It  is  by  tar  the  most  important 
town  of  the  north-east  of  Persia,  being  the  centre 


of  numerous  converging  routes.  The  city  presents 
a  surprising  and  beautiful  view  from  a  distance. 
Above  the  walls,  which  are  of  vast  circuit,  shine 
the  gilded  dome  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  mosques 
of  the  East  the  beautiful  minarets  of  the  tomb  of 
Imaum  Itiza,  a  follower  of  Ali,  and  the  summits 
of  other  sacred  buildings.  M.t  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  great  sect  of  the  Shiites,  is  of  nearly  equal 
importance  with  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  hence  it  abounds  in 
'holy*  men,  arrayed  in  green  turbans  and  sashes, 
who  instruct  the  pilgrims  visiting  the  city.  The 
town  carries  on  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  and 
of  metal-wares,  especially  sword-blades,  gold  work, 
and  articles  of  jewellery.  It  is  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  a  centre,  to  some  extent,  of  educa- 
tion. Caravans  arrive  almost  daily.  Pop.  100,000. 
In  tho  neighbourhood  are  the  nuns  of  Thus,  the 
old  capital  of  Khorassan,  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  tho  celebrated  poet  FirdOsL 

MESI'LLA,  a  town  and  valley  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  New  Mexico,  U.S.,  acquired  of  Mexico  in 
1834  by  purchase,  under  tho  Gadsden  treaty.  Lat 
32°  17'  N.,  long.  106°  45'  W.  It  is  a  narrow,  but 
fertile  valley,  on  the  southern  overland  route  to 

I  California.   The  town,  settled  in  1850,  had  in  1860 

|  a  population  of  2406. 
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MESMER,  Franz  (according  to  others,  Fried 
rich- Anton),  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  Animal 
Magnetism  (q.  v.),  or  Mesmerism,  was  born  in 
1733  or  1734,  at  a  village  near  the  Bodensee.  He 
studied  at  Vienna,  and  there  took  the  degree  of 
Dootoi  of  Mi-dicine  in  170&  About  1772,  he 
began,  along  with  Father  Hell,  to  investigate  the 
curative  powers  of  the  magnet,  and  was  led  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  there  exists  a  power  similar 
to  magnetism,  which  exercises  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  human  body.  This  he  called 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  published  an  account  of 
his  discovery,  and  of  its  medicinal  value,  in  1775. 
Honours  were  conferred  upon  him  m  Germany.  In 
1778,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  attracted  much 
attention.  Ilia  system  obtained  the  support  of 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as.  of 
others ;  but  he  refused  two  offers,  one  of  an  annual 
pension  of  30,000  livres,  and  the  other  of  340,000 
livres,  to  reveal  his  secret;  and  this,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  aud 
induced  the  government  to  appoint  a  commission, 
composed  of  physicians  and  naturalists,  whose 
report  was  unfavourable  to  him.  He  now  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  after  a  visit  to  Englaud,  retired  to 
Meersburg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
complete  obscurity.    He  died  March  5,  1815. 

ME  SMERISM.   See  Animal  Magnetism. 

MESNE  LORD  is,  in  English  Law,  a  lord  who 
is  himself  a  tenant  to  some  other  lord,  called  a  lord 
paramount  The  phrase  is,  however,  not  now  used, 
because  subinfeudation  was  abolished  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I. — Misne  Process  was  the  name  given 
to  writs  which  issued  in  respect  of  a  pending  action 
before  final  judgment  was  given. — Mesne  Profits 
are  the  profits  or  rents  drawn  by  a  person  who  is 
wrongfully  in  possession  of  real  property,  aud  who 
is  afterwards  ejected,  in  which  case  the  mesne 
profits  are  recoverable,  along  with  the  estate  itself. 

MESOPOTA  MIA  (Gr.  mt«o»,  middle,  and 
potamot,  a  river),  the  region  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris;  but  the  name  is  generally  applied 
to  the  northern  part  of  this  rection,  which  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Al-Jesira  (the  Island).  The 
northernmost  districts  of  M.  are  mountainous, 
being  penetrated  by  the  southern  spurs  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia;  all  the  rest  is  a  plain, 
rarely  broken  by  rocky  heights.  This  plain  is  dry 
steppe,  green  with  vegetation  only  in  the  wet 
season ;  out  wherever  it  is  naturally  watered,  or 
artificially  irrigated,  it  displays  fortuity.  The 
inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Turks,  Kurds,  Turco- 
mans, and  Yesids,  with  Armenians  in  the  north, 
and  Syrians  and  Aral*  in  the  plains.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  jieople  is  the  feeding  of  cattle; 
and  of  the  civilisation  of  ancient  times,  or  even  of 
that  which  prevailed  in  a  later  period  (during  the 
Ayubite  rule),  few  or  no  traces  now  exist  M. 
forms  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  divided 
into  several  eyalets  or  governments.  For  the 
history  of  the  country,  see  Assyria,  Babylonia. 

MESOZO'IC  (Gr.  middle  life),  a  term  introduced 
by  Professor  Phillips  to  designate  the  group  of  geo- 
logical jteriods,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  differ 
equally  from  those  of  the  Palaeozoic  (ancient-life) 
and  Cainozoic  (newer-life)  epochs.  It  is  synonymous 
with  the  more  generally  employed  term  Secondary, 
and  includes  the  rocks  of  the  Triassic,  Oolitic,  and 
Cretaceous  periods. 

ME'SPILUS.   See  Medlar, 

MESS  (Fr.  mHs,  Old  Fr.  m«,  ItaL  nu-uo,  a  dish, 
from  Lat  rnunmm,  sent,  or  served  up)  originally 
signified  a  dish  or  portion  of  food ;  but  is  used  in 
the  British  army  and  navy  in  the  sense  of  a  number 
AM 


or  association  of  officers  or  of  men  taking  their 
meals  together.  In  societies  consisting  entirely  of 
the  male  sex,  and  of  one  set  of  men  continually 
thrown  together,  it  is  a  very  important  social  {mint 
that  the  mess  should  be  well  regulated.  There 
consequently  stringent  rides— both  of  the 
and  of  mutual  etiquette— laid  down  for  its 
ment  One  officer  acts  as  caterer,  receives  subscrip- 
tions from  the  several  members,  charges  the  wine 
to  those  who  drink  it  4c. ;  a  steward  has  charge 
of  the  more  menial  department,  arranging  for  tfie 
cooking,  purchase  of  viands,  servants,  rations,  4c 

In  the  navy,  the  Admiralty  lend  the  plate  and 
glass ;  in  the  army,  such  ex)>ensea  are  met  by  the 
mess  fund,  which  is  kept  up  by  a  contribution  not 
exceeding  thirty  days'  pay,  or  difference  of  pay,  on 
the  appointment  or  promotion  of  an  officer,  and  an 
annual  subscription  from  ea,-h  officer  not  exceeding 
eight  days'  pay.  Of  course,  both  in  army  and  navy, 
each  officer  has  to  pay  periodically  (usually  weekly) 
hiB  share  of  the  general  expense  for  provisions,  Ac. 
In  the  navy,  this  periodical  expense  is  limited  to  £3 
a  month  j>er  head  for  the  ward-room  mess,  and 
j£1,  10*  in  the  gun-room.  In  the  army,  there  is  no 
specific  limit  hut  commanding  officers  are  enjoined 
to  enforce  proper  economy.  Government  assists  the 
mess  of  regiments  serving  at  home,  and  on  certain 
foreign  stations  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
extensive,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  £2,5  for  each 
troop  or  company.  The  whole  of  this  allowance  is 
to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  first  allow- 
ance of  wine,  and  towards  reducing  the  daily 
expense  of  the  mess,  4c.  The  annual  vote  for  this 
allowance  is  about  £25,0;K). 

In  regiments,  there  is  the  officers'  mess,  to  which 
all  the  officers  of  the  regimeut  are  bound  to  sub- 
scribe their  regulated  entrance-fee;  but  it  is  optional 
with  married  officers  to  use  it  or  not  and  if  they 
elect  not  to  do  so,  they  are  exempted  from  the 
anuual  contribution,  and  only  pay  for  their  share  of 
the  consumption  on  the  special  occasions  when  they 
may  attend.  The  sergeants  have  also  a  mess,when  the 
commanding  officer  can  succeed  in  establishing  one. 
It  is  considered  necessary  for  discipline  that  these 
messes  should  Ixs  quite  exclusive,  though,  in  conti* 
nental  armies,  and  especially  the  French,  the  case  is 
different  the  utmost  familiarity  being  encouraged 
between  all  ranks  when  off  duty.     The  social 


equality  of  officers  and  men,  due  to  conscription  , 
promotion  from  the  ranks,  suffices  to  account  for 
this  difference  of  system.  The  sergeants  draw  their 
Rations  (q.  v.),  supplementing  them  at  their  discre- 
tion ;  the  officers  can  draw  them  or  not  (through 
their  messman),  but  on  foreign  stations  they  almost 
invariably  do  so.  Of  course,  for  every  such  ration 
drawn,  the  usual  stoppage  is  made  from  pay. 

There  is  no  mesa  for  staff -officers  with  an  army, 
unless  they  form  private  arrangements  among  them- 
selves. 

In  the  British  navy,  if  the  ship  be  small,  there  is 
one  general  mess — the  ward-room — to  which  all 
the  officers  must  belong.  If  the  vessel  have  a  con- 
siderable complement  there  is  the  ward-room  mess 
(of  which  the  captiiu  is  not  an  effective  member,  as 
he  dines  in  his  own  suite  of  cabins),  for  the  com- 
mander, lieutenants,  master,  chaplain,  paymaster, 
marine  officers,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon,  and  chief 
engineer;  the  gun-room,  for  sub-lieuteuants,  second 
masters,  midshipmen,  cadets,  and  master's  assist- 
ants ;  aud  the  engineers'  mess  (governed  by  the 
rules  for  the  gun-room),  for  engineer  officers  below 
the  rank  of  chief-engineer.  Officers  or  civilians 
voyaging  in  a  ship  of  war  as  passengers  are  ordin- 
arily  elected  honorary  members  of  the  mess  to  which 
their  rank  would  entitle  them.  Rations  are  not 
to  members  of  a  muss ;  but  each  is 
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MESS  A  LIN  A— MESSIAH. 


allowance  of  £1  a  month,  with 
p's  provisions  at  govern- 


responded  to  his  invitation  (369  B.C),  on  which 
occasion  the  new  city  of  Messene  was  built 

MESSI  AH  (Hcb.  Maihiach),  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Uhrtrtos,  the  Anointed,  designates,  in  the 


in  lieu  thereof, 
the  power  of 
ment  rates. 

Common  seamen  and  common  soldiers,  in  the 
navy  and  army  respectively  m<«  together  in  tobies  old  Testament,  the  great  deliverer"  and  Saviour, 
comiTising  a  certain  number,  according  to  their  Mhom  the  Jews  expected  to  be  sent  by  God,  not 
ratings  or  squads ;  but  this  has  no  reference  to  the  ouiy  to  ^.tore  their  country  to  the  power  and 
technical  meaning  of  messing  as  applied  to  officers,  ,,M«.ndour  which  it  exhibited  in  the  days  of  David, 
aod  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  economy  of  fuel  but  even,  by  compelling  the  Gentile*  to  acknowledge 
and  labour  in  the  cooking  of  their  rations.  |  the  supremacy  of  the  theocratic  peoide,  to  raise  it 

MESSALI'NA,  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  to  the  summit  of  universal  dominion.   This  large 


Marcus  Valerius  Mesaala  Karbatus,  and  wile  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Claudius,  a  woman  infamous  for 
her  lasciviousoeas,  her  avarice,  and  the  atrocities 
which  she  perpetrated.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
wt&kneas  and  stupidity  of  the  emperor,  she  played 
the  adulteress  without  restraint,  and  unrelentingly 
caused  all  to  be  put  to  death  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  her  unhallowed  gratifications.  The  best 
blood  of  Rome  flowed  at  her  pleasure.  Among 
her  victims  were  the  daughters  of  Germanicus 
and  Drusus,  Justus  Catonius,  M.  Vincius,  Valerius 
Anaticus,  and  her  confederate  Polybius.  She  went 
an  far  in  vice  as  to  offer  her  charms  for  sale  like  a 


conception,  however,  first  begins  to  develop  itself 
after  the  time  of  Solomon;  for  the  oldest  biblical 
records  in  their  Messianic  indications  refer  rather  to 
the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  chosen 
people  were  to  expect  for  tkemulvr-t.  This  expec- 
tation, already  visible  in  the  Abrahamubc,  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  have  realised  itself  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  ;  but  the  subsequent,  and  often  disastrous 
wars  (iu  the  period  of  the  '  Judges  '  and  of  Saul),  at 
will  as  the  internal  feuds  and  dissensious  of  the 
Hebrews  themselves—left  it,  in  point  of  fact,  unful- 
filled.   Nevertheless,  the  hope  ot  the  appearance  of 


the  M.  had  rooted  itself  strongly  in  the  people,  and 
prostitute;  and  at  last,  dming  a  temporary  \  during  the  glorious  and  i>caceful  reigns  of  David 
nee  of  the  emjieror,  she  publicly  married  one  and  Solomon,  had  so  grown  and  enlarged,  that 
favourites,  0.  Silius,  u|K>n  which  Narcissus,  j  even  after  the  secession  of  Israel,  and  during  the 


a 

of  ber 

ooc  of  the  emperor's  freedinen,  represented  to  him  !  momentous  ages  that  elapsed  until  its  destruction 
that  M.  was  aiming  at  his  destruction,  and  received  1  as  a  kingdom,  not  only  was  the  hope  of  a  universal 
order*  for  her  execution.  i>he  was  put  to  death  by  j  world-sovereignty,  and  of  an  extraordinary  degree 
Enodu*.  a  tribune  of  the  guards,  in  the  gardens  of  j  of  prosperity,  warmly  cherished,  but  it  was  also  con- 
Locullus,  43  A.  D.  Her  name  has  become  a  bye 
word  for  crime  and  lust. 


tidently  expected  that  God  would  raise  up  a  branch 
from  tlie  stem  of  David  as  the  M..  the  founder  of 
the  national  prosperity,  and  the  hringer-in  of  the 
all-embracing  theocracy.  That  branch  was  declared 
to  be  '  the  anointed  of  the  Lord/  and  since  David 
applied  that  epithet  to  himself,  the  Jews  transferred 
it  to  the  deliverer  whom  they  expected,  and  called 
him  '  Sou  of  David'  The  prophetic  writings  con- 
tain many  such  allusions  to  the  M.,  whose  coming 
was  expected  shortly,  and  even  during  the  time  of 
the  generation  then  living,  whose  birthplace,  in 
congruity  with  his  Davidic  descent,  was  announced 
to  be  Bethlehem,  and  who,  it  was  believed,  was  to 
l»e  endowed  with  Divine  attributes.     These  pro- 


MKSSEXGEUS.  King's  (Queen's),  officers  em- 
ployed by  secretaries  of  state  to  convey  dispatches 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  former  days,  their  occu- 
pation consisted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  serving 
the  secretaries'  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  and  other  grave 
offences  against  the  state,  nor  was  it  unusual  for 
them  to  keep  the  prisoners  whom  they  apprehended 
at  their  own  houses.  They  are  now  principally 
employed  in  foreign  service. 

MESSENGERS- AT- ARMS,  the  officers  who 
execute  the  process  and  letters  of  the  Courts  of  nl.etic  allusions  are  commonly  termed  Messianic 
8w«on  and  Justiciary  in  Scotland.  They^  are  ,  Prophecies.  Along  with  such,  the  prophets  asso- 
ciated the  idea  of  a  forerunner  (Elijah,  Jeremiah, 
or  Moses),  whose  function  was  to  pre|iare  the  people 
for  th<!  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  The  coming  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  severe  misfortune  and  bitter  sorrows,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  people  with 
God  (Isaiah  L  25,  Ac;  Joel  ui. ;  Dan.  ix.;  Zech.  xiii.). 
These  sorrows  are  called  the  woes  of  the  M.:  they 
are  minutely  descrilied  in  the  second  book  of  Estlras 
— an  apocryphal  work.  Hence  sprung  up  the  idea 
of  a  suffering  M. — widely  diffused  among  the  Jews 
—  who,  by  enduring  grief  and  shame,  should  make 
atonement  for  the  i«cople,  and  reconcile  them  with 
God.  This  conception  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  picture  in  Isaiah  (chapters  lii.  and  liii.),  of 
a  '  servant  of  God,'  which,  in  fact,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  distinct  prophecy  of  the 
Saviour.  Hence  the  step  further  of  considering 
the  M.  an  offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  was  an  easy  one;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  singular  that  no  trace  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Apocrypno,  not  to  mention  the  popular  belief  of 
the  Jews,  that  the  M.  was  to  live  for  ever  (John 
the  Mfsseniana  were  defeated,  and  in  consequence,  |  xii.  34),  that  a  crucified  Saviour  was  a  stumbling- 


appointed  by,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the"  Lyon 
hing  at- Arms  (q.  v.).  Act  1 5S7,c.  46,  contains  various 
provisions  regarding  these  officers,  which  Bhew  that, 
prior  to  that  period,  the  Lyon  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  them,  both  as  to  their  admission  and  the  trial 
of  complaints  against  them.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  niessengers-at-arms  in  every  county  of 
Scotland,  amounting  in  all,  at  present,  to  about  one 
hundred. 

MESSE'NIA,  a  district  in  the  south- west  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  bv  Laconia,  on 
the  X.  by  Arcadia  and  Eks,  and  on  "the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  sea.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  extensive 
iHaiiis,  watered  by  the  Pamisus  and  other  streams. 
Those  plains  were  famous  for  their  fertility,  and 
jurt icularly  for  their  wheat-harvests.  At  an  early 
period,  after  the  Doric  conquest,  it  rose  to  power 
and  opulence.  Its  chief  cities  were  Messene, 
M-thone,  and  Pylos.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
two  wars  with  Sparta,  known  as  the  Messenian 
Wars,  the  first  of  which  (according  to  the  common 
chron>Jogy)  lasted  from  743  to  724  B.C.;  and  the 
second  from  685  to  668  B.C.     In  both  instances, 


a  great  part  of  them  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
they  took  possession  of  Zancle,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Messana,  the  present  Messina.  After 
the  lapse  of  3UO  years,  E|iamiuoudas  invited  their 
(WvudauU  back  to  Greece,  and  they  joyfully 


block  to  them  (I  Cor.  i.  23),  that  even  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  did  not  comprehend  his  allusions  to  his 
death,  and  that  their  faith  in  him  as  the  M.  was 
for  long  dim  and  doubtfuL  In  fact,  this  popular 
belief  of  the  Jews  was  the  very  reason  wh^r  they 
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did  not  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  the  later 
Judaism  (as  it  shews  itself  in  the  Talmud),  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  M.  are  rich  in  singularities.  It  was 
believed  that  the  true  M.,  the  son  of  David,  would 
be  preceded  by  another  Messiah,  a  son  of  Joseph, 
or  Ephraim,  who  should  suffer  death  for  men  as  a 
sin-offering.  Century  after  century,  the  Jews  have 
expected  the  former,  and  repeatedly  have  they  risen 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  standard  of  dreamers, 
fanatics,  and  impostors,  who  took  to  themselves  the 
sacred  name  ;  as,  for  example,  Bar-Co<'HBa  (q.  v.)  in 
the  2d  c;  one  Moses  in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  in  the 
5th  c.  ;  one  Julian  in  Palestine,  in  the  6th  c.  ; 
several  in  Persia  and  Arabia  in  the  12th  c. ;  and  as 
late  as  the  18th  c,  Saljatai  Zevi,  in  Aleppo.  Even 
yet,  the  nope,  of  a  M.  is  not  dead  in  the  hearts  of 
the  strict  Talmudistic  Jews. 

The  crucial  question  of  theology,  however,  is  not 
the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
M.  was  held  by  the  Jews.  All  rational  students  of 
Scripture,  whether  '  orthodox '  or  '  heterodox,'  now 
admit  that  its  growth  was  gradual,  and  that  it 
acquired  precision  and  definiteness  of  outline  in  the 
course  of  ages  from  its  first  rude  phase,  among  tlie 
pastor d  princes  of  the  Syrian  wilderness,  down  to 
that  sublime,  yet  shadowy  personality— the  Man  of 
Sorrows— that  continually  floats  before  the  vision 
of  the  4  Younger  Isaiah.'  The  grand  question  is : 
Was  this  doctrin"  essentially  a  Divine  inspiration, 
an  objective  trn'jf)  of  God,  or  only  a  lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  religious  soul  ?  The  strict  rationalistic 
theologians  maintain — and  endeavour  to  prove  by 
an  analytic  examination  of  the  Gospels— that 
Jesus  assumed  the  dignity  of  M.,  either  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  a  rooted  conception  of  his 
countrymen,  or  partly  because  he  had  come  to 
believe  it  himself  —a  conclusion,  it  is  said,  at  which 
he  might  arrive  quite  honestly,  since  he  felt  that 
the  truth  which  he  taught  was  the  real  and  only 
'kingdom  of  God,*  and  that  therefore  he  was 
justilied  in  applying  to  himself  all  that  was  said 
(tropically)  by  the  prophetic  poets  in  old  times 
concerning  him  who  should  usher  in  this  'golden 
age*  of  the  world's  faith.  The  mass  of  orthodox 
theologians,  on  the  other  band,  regarding  the  so- 
called  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  positive,  divinely  suggested  (perhajw,  even  on  the 
part  of  their  authors,  conscious)  predictions  of  Jesus 
Christ,  repudiate  the  principle  of  accommodation, 
or  even  spiritual  application,  and  try  to  shew  that 
the  Saviour  accepted  the  Messianic  prophecies  a9 
literally  and  exclusively  applicable  to  him.  The 
historico-spiritual  school,  represented  in  Germany 
by  men  like  Neander,  Kothe,  Tholnck,  Ac.,  and 
in  England,  generally  speaking,  by  the  divines 
of  the  '  Broad  Church '  party,  occupy  a  middle 
position  between  these  two  extremes  :  with  the 
rationalists,  they  hold  that  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  M.  was  gradually  developed,  contains 
many  human  elements,  and  does  not  imply  any 
knowledge  of  the  historical  Jesus  on  the  part  of 
those  who  announce  it ;  with  the  *  orthodox,'  on 
the  other  hand,  they  assert  that  the  doctrine  is 
the  expression  of  a  fact,  not  of  a  sentiment —that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  actually  the  Son  of  God, 
the  appointed  M.,  and  that  in  him  the  so-caUed 
Messianic  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  a  far  higher 
sense  than  ever  the  prophets  could  have  dreamed. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rationalists  resolve  the 
doctrine  of  the  M  into  a  merely  subjective  religious 
idea;  while  the  orthodox,  and  also  the  historico- 
spiritual  school  of  theologians,  hold  that  the  doctrine 
was  the  expression  of  a  divine  fact — the  substance 
of  a  heavenly  faith. 

MESSI  NA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  same  name,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 


most  important  cities  of  the  island,  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  strait  of  M,  encircled  by  a  zone  of 
abrupt  conical  rocks,  and  commands  a  view  of 
Calabria  on  the  continent.  Pop  94,133.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  several  tine  squares 
and  wide  lava- paved  streets.  The  harbour,  which 
is  formed  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  curved  in 
the  form  of  a  sickle  (whence  its  primitive  name, 
Zancle— Gr.  sickle — see  Mkssknia),  is  alxrat  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  can  contain  a  thousand 
shi[w ;  it  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  six  forts  ;  the 
depth  is  siilhcient  to  admit  vessels  of  large  sue; 
and  the  quays  are  spacious.  The  trade  of  M, 
chiefly  in  silk,  oil,  wine,  coral,  fruits,  Unseed,  fish, 
4a,  although  less  extensive  than  formerly,  is  still 
an  inqtortant  source  of  wealth  to  Sicily.  The  chief 
imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  hard- 
wares, and  other  articles  of  colonial  produce.  The 
and  satins  of  M  are  excellent,  and  the 
important  M  has  steam-boat  communi- 
cation with  Naples,  Marseille,  and  Malta.  In  the 
15th  c^  M.  was  a  renowned  seat  of  learning ;  and 
in  the  16th  a,  a  famous  school  of  painting  was 
founded  there  by  Pelidoro  da  Caravaggio.  In 
modern  times,  it  has  undergone  terrible  vicissi- 
tudes, having  been  ruthlessly  bombarded  by  the 
royal  forces  on  several  occasions  during  the  war  of 
independence  in  1848. 

MESSINA,  Straits  or  (ItaL  Faro  di  Messina, 
Lat.  Mamcrlinum  /return),  between  Italy  and  Sicily, 
are  22  miles  in  length,  and  vary  from  24  to  10  miles 
in  breadth.  A  strong  current  runs  through  the 
strait,  which  is  of  great  depth.  See  Scylla  aot 
Charybdis. 

ME  SSUAGE,  the  legal  term  used  in  English  law 
to  describe  »  dwelling-house  and  piece  of  land 
adjoining. 

METACENTRR   See  Hydrostatics. 

METAL  (in  Heraldry).  The  field  of  the  escut- 
cheon and  the  charges  which  it  >>ears  may  be  of 
metal  as  well  as  of  colour ;  and  the  two  metals  in 
use  among  heralds  are  gold  and  silver,  known  as  < 
and  argent.  It  is  a  rule  of  blazon  that  metal 
not  be  placed  on  metal,  or  colour  on  colour. 

ME  TALLURGY  is  the  art  of 
metals  from  their  ores.  The  operations  are  partly 
mechanical  and  partly  chemical.  Those  processes 
which  depend  principally  on  chemical  reactions  for 
their  results  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  roasting 
and  smelting  of  ores,  and  are  described  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  metals.  But  there  are  certain 
preliminary  operations  of  a  mechanical  kind  which 
metallic  ores  undergo,  such  as  crushing,  jigtring, 
washing.  Sec,  which  we  shall  describe  here,  as  they 
are  essentially  the  same  for  the  ores  of  lead,  copper, 
tin,  zinc,  and  indeed  most  of  the  metals.  (For  1*05, 
see  that  head.) 

Ores  are  first  broken  up  with  hammers  into  nieces 
ient  size  for  crushing  or  stamping  Waste 


of  n  convenient 

material,  such  as  pieces  of  rock,  spar,  Ac.,  which  always 
accompany  ore,  are  as  far  as  possible  picked  out  by 
hand,  and  the  ore  itself  arranged  in  sorts  according 
to  its  purity.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus,  such  as 
riddles,  sieves,  Ac,  are  then  used  for  separating  it 
into  different  sizes,  in  order  to 


strain  on  the  crushing  machinery. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  one  of  the  most  approved 
forms  of  a  crushing-mill.  The  ore  is  raised 
means  of  small  wagons,  a,  to  the  platform 
where  it  is  ready  to  be  supplied  to  the  crushing 
rollers  r  through  the  opening  c  These  rollers  are 
mounted  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  held  together  by 
wrought-iron  bars,  and  bolted  to  strong  beams. 
Their  distance  apart  is  regulated  by  means  of  the 
lever  d,  to  which  a  weight  e  is  attached.  The 
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bearings  of  the  rollers  slide  in  grooves,  so  that  when 
■ay  extra  pressure  is  put  upou  theni  by  a  large  or 
hard  piece  of  ore,  the  lever  rises,  and  allows  the  Bpace 


Fig.  1.— Ore  Mill : 
End  view  of  the  crushing  roller*,  «lcve»,  and  bucket-wheel. 

between  the  rollers  to  widen.  The  crushed  ore  falls 
mion  a  series  of  sieves,  f,  which  are  made  to  vibrate. 
These  have  meshes  increasing  in  fineness  as  they 
descend  ;  and  the  upper  two  are  so  wide  that  pieces 
of  ore  too  largo  to  pass  through  them  are  conducted 


Fig.  2.— Ore  Mill : 
Side  view  of  the  crushing  roller*,  Merc*,  and  bucket-wheel. 

into  the  lower  part  of  the  bucket-wheel  g,  and 
raised  again  to  the  platform  to  be  rec  rushed.  The 
lower  four  sieves  separate  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  crushed  ore  into  different  degrees  ot  fineness, 
which  it  collected  in  the  pits  h. 

Instead  of  crushing-rollers,  sometimes  a  rtamjung- 
mill  is  used,  esjiecially  for  tin  ores,  which  require  to 
l«  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  stamping-mill 
consists  of  a  series  of  upright  shafts  with  a  weighty 
piece  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  each.  They  are 
raised  by  means  of  an  axle  with  projecting  cams, 
and  then  falling  by  their  own  weight,  act  like 
hammers. 

After  being  crushed,  the  ore  is  washed  and  sifted 
on  a  jigging  sieve.  One  of  its  simplest  forms  is 
•hewn  in  fig.  3.  The  ore  is  placed  on  the  table  a, 
from  which  the  sieve  6  is  filled.  It  is  then  immersed 
in  a  tub  of  water  c,  and  a  jigging  motion  conimuni- 
287 


cated  to  it  by  a  workman  alternately  raising  and 
lowering  the  handle  <L  This  effects  two  purposes 
— it  washes  the  ore,  and  it  separates  the  material 
into  two  layers  :  the  upjwr  consists  of  the  lighter 
spar  and  other  impurities,  which  are  raked  off ;  and 


Fig.  3.— Jigging  Sieve, 

the  lower  consists  of  the  heavier  and  purer  portions 
of  the  ore,  which  are  now  ready  for  the  roasting 
furnace. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
there  must  )>e  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  valuable 
ore,  which,  from  its  fineness,  has  fallen  through  the 
sieve.  This  is  called  sludge  or  slime ;  and  the 
minute  particles  of  ore  it  contains  are  recovered 
either  by  simply  forming  an  incline  on  the  ground, 
and  washing  it  with  a  current  of  water,  or  by  using 
an  inclined  table,  such  as  is  shewn  in  fig.  4,  called  a 
aletping  tablc  Ore  which  has  been  reduced  to 
powder  at  the  stamping-mill,  as  well  as  slime,  is 
washed  by  this  apparatus.  The  material  is  put  into 
the  chest  a,  which  is  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  on  turning  the  stop-cock 
b.  The  current  carries  the  contents  of  the  chest 
through  the  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  spreads  it, 


Fig.  4.— Sleeping  Table. 

with  the  aid  of  a  seri<*  of  stops,  or  small  bits  of 
wood  c,  over  the  surface  of  the  table  iL  A  stream 
of  water  is  then  kept  flowing  over  the  table  till  the 
earthy  impurities  are  all  carried  down  into  the 
trough  t,  the  pure  particles  of  the  ore  remaining,  by 
reason  of  their  greater  specific  gravity,  near  the  top 
of  the  table,  whence  they  arc  removed  to  be  smelted. 
Sometimes  the  table  is  suspended  by  chains,  and 
receives  a  succession  of  blows  at  the  top  from  a 
bvf^r,  moved  by  cams  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
stamping-mill.  This  arrangement  is  found  of  great 
advantage  in  dressing  very  poor  ores. 
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The  variety  of  machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  !  ability.    8.  It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the 


d  reusing  ores  is  very  great,  and  they  pass  under 
different  names  in  different  districts  hut  they  are 
all  very  similar  in  principle  to  those  wo  have 
dcftcn  I  red* 

METALS,  METALLOIDS.  Although  each 
metal  is  considered  in  a  separate  article,  there  are 
various  points  regarding  the  general  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  these  bodies,  ana  the  method 
of  classifying  them,  which  require  notice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  metal.  All  the  elements 
are  usually  divided  by  chemists  into  two  groups — 
viz.,  the  non-metallic  Indies  or  metalloids,  and  the 
metals ;  the  list  of  non-metallic  txHlies  containing 
all  those  elemeuts  in  which  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  bodies  popularly  known  as  metals 
(such  as  silver,  gold,  iron,  Ac.)  are  wanting;  these 
characteristic  proj»erties  being  their  metallic  lustre, 
their  opacity,  and  their  capacity  of  conducting 
heat  and  electricity.  The  non-metallic  elements  are 
14  in  number  -  viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon, 
of  which  rive  are  gases,  one  a  liquid,  and  the  rest  are 
aolids  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  division  of  the  elements  into  these  two  great 
groups  is,  however,  not  based  upon  any  definite 
scientific  grounds,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  some  of  the  metalloids,  as,  for  example, 
tellurium  and  silicon,  should  not  be  placed  amougst 
the  metals.  The  non-metallic  bodies  or  metalloids 
being  only  remarkable  as  a  group  for  their  negative 
properties,  require  no  special  consideration,  and  we 
therefore  proceed  to  notice  the  general  properties  of 
the  metals. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the 
phytkal  properties  of  the  metals. 


metals,  that  none  of  them  are  ca  panic  of  being 
dissolved  without  undergoing  chemical  change 
Sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  ftc,  may  be  dissolved, 
and  after  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  may  be 
re-obtained  with  all  their  original  properties ;  but 
this  is  never  the  case  with  metals. 

Amongst  the  chief  chemical  properties  of  metals 
we  next  notice : 

Their  strong  affinities  to  certain  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements.  All  the  metals,  without  excep- 
tion, combine  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  ami  chlorine, 
and  often  in  several  proiiortions,  forming  oxides,  sul- 
phides (formerly  termed  sulphurcts),  and  chloride*. 
Many  of  them  combine  with  bromiue,  iodine,  and 
fluorine.  The  other  compounds  of  this  nature, 
excepting  carbide  (formerly  carburet)  of  iron,  or 
steel,  and  the  hydrides  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
(commonly  known  as  arseniuretted  and  antimouiu- 
retted  hydrogen),  which  are  of  importance  in  toxi- 
cology, may  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

The  metallic  oxides  are,  without  exception,  solid 
bodies,  insoluble  in  water,  ami  usually  present  a 
white  or  coloured  earthy  ap|iearance.  Hence  the 
old  name  of  metallic  calx  for  these  oxides. 

Those  oxides  which  are  termed  basic  possess  the 
property  of  directly  uniting  with  the  so-called  nxy- 
acids  (such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  carbonic,  and  silicic 
acid),  and  of  forming  a  new  chemical  compound  of 
the  second  order,  termed  a  mlt  (q.  v.). 

The  compounds  of  the  metals  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  such,  for  instance,  aa 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt  (CINa),  are 
termed  Haloid  Salts  (q.  v.).  The  same  metal  may 
ofteu  combine  both  with  chlorine  ami  with  oxygen 
in  more  than  one  proportion.  For  example,  we 
have  subchloride  of  mercury  (Hg,CI) ;  suboxide  of 


•  i.  Air  metals,  unless  when  they  are  in  a  finely  j  mercury  (Hg,0) ;  chloride  of  mercury  (HgCl)  ; 

oxide  of  mercury  (HgO). 


pulverised  form,  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  charac 
teristic  lustre  termed  metallic.  Two  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  iodine  and  carbon,  in  some  forms, 
present  also  a  metallic  lustre,  12.  All  metals  are 
good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  although 
in  very  unequal  degrees.  3.  With  the  exception 
of  mercury,  all  the  metals  are  solid  at  ordiuary 
temperatures.  With  the  exception  of  gold,  copper, 
calcium,  and  strontium,  the  metals  are  more  or  less 
white,  with  a  tendency  to  blue  or  gray.  Most  of 
them  have  been  obtained  in  crystals,  and  prob- 
ably all  of  them  are  capable  of  crystallising  under 
certain  combtions.  4,  Metals  are  remarkable  for 
their  opacity,  and,  with  the  exceptiou  of  gold,  do 
not  transmit  light,  even  when  they  are  reduced  to 
extremely  thin  leaves.  &  All  the  metals  are  fusible, 
although  the  temperatures  at  which  they  assume 
the  fluid  form  are  very  differeut  (sec  Fusing  Points)  ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  mercury,  arsenic,  cadmium, 
zinc,  Ac.,  are  also  volatile.  6.  ( Jreat  weight,  or  a  high 
specific  gravity,  is  jKijiularly  but  erroneously  regarded 
as  a  characteristic  of  a  metal;  while  platinum, 
osmium,  and  iridium  (the  heaviest  bodies  known  in 
nature),  are  more  than  20  times  as  heavy  as  water, 
lithium,  potassium,  and  sodium  are  actually  lighter 
than  that  fluid.  7.  Oreat  differences  are  olwervable 
in  the  hardness,  brittleness,  and  tenacity  of  metals. 
While  potassium  and  sodium  may  be  kneaded  with  [  sulphides, 
the  finger,  and  lead  may  be  marked  by  the  finger-  an**  other 
nail,  most  of  them  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  m^tal 
hardness.  Antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  so 
brittle  that  they  may  be  easily  pulverised  in  a 
mortar;  while  others,  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  and 
copfier,  require  great  force  for  their  disintegration. 
Taking  iron  and  lead  as  representing  the  two 
extremes  of  tenacity,  it  is  found  that  an  iron  wire 
will  bear  a  weight  26  times  as  heavy  as  a  leaden 
wire  of  the  same  diameter.  See  Ductility,  Mallb- 


For  the  compounds  of 
sulphur,  see  SuLrmu&j  or 


the  metals  with 
MrrxLs. 

Metals  enter  into  combination  with  one  another 
when  they  are  fused  together,  and  such  combina- 
tions arc  termed  AUo'j*  (q.  v.),  unless  when  mercury 
is  one  of  the  combining  metals,  in  which  case,  the 
resultiug  compound  is  termed  an  amalgam.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  all  alloys  are  true  chemical  com- 
fKMiuds.  Definite  compounds  of  the  metals  with  each 
other  do,  however,  certainly  exist,  and  are  some- 
times found  native,  as,  for  example,  the  crystallised 
silver  and  mercury  compound  represented  by  the 
formula  AgHg4. 

In  consequcuce  of  their  strong  affinities  for  the 
metalloids,  the  metals  are  seldom  found  in  a  free  or 
uncombined  state,  even  in  the  inorganic  kingdom, 
and  never  in  animals  or  plants.  The  more  common 
metals,  in  consequence  of  their  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
uncombined  state  ;  but  some  of  those  wliich  are  less 
abundant,  such  as  gold,  silver,  aud  platinum,  are 
found  uncombined,  in  which  case  the  terms  native 
and  virgin  are  applied  to  them  ;  and  other  metals,  aa 
mercury  and  copper,  occur  both  in  a  free  and  in  a 
combined  state.  Many  native  alloys  are  found, 
but  the  ordinary  sources  of  the  metals  are  oxides, 
chlorides,  and  carbonates,  Rulphates, 
salts.  These  are  termed  the  orrs  of 
The  methods  of  obtaining  the  metals 
from  their  various  ores  fall  under  the  head  of 
Metallurgy. 

Various  classifications  of  the  metals  have  been 
suggested  by  different  chemists.    The  following  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  convenient : 
L- -The  Light  Meitils,  subdivided  into — 
1.  The  metals  of  the  alkalies — viz., 
sodium,  caesium,  rubidium,  lithium. 
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2.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths — viz.,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium. 

3.  The  metals  of  the  true  earths— viz.,  aluminium, 
glncinum,  zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  terbium,  thor- 
inum,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymiiun. 

IL— The  Heavy  MttaU,  subdivided  into — 

1.  Metals  whose  oxides  form  ]M>werful  bases — 
viz.,  iron,  manganese,  cliroiniuiu,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  uranium,  thallium. 

2.  Metals  whose  oxides  form  weak  bases  or  acids 
—viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  titanium,  tantalum,  niobium 
(or  coluinbium),  tungsten,  molybdenum,  tin,  vana- 
dium, osmium. 

3.  Metals  whose  oxides  are  reduced  by  heat — 
noble  metals— viz.,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum, 
palladium,  iridium,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  osmium.* 

METAMO'RPHIC  ROCKS.  Few  of  the  deposits 
forming  the  crust  of  the  earth  remain  in  the  condi- 
tiou  iu  which  they  were  deposited.  By  infiltration 
of  a  cementing  fluid,  by  pressure,  or  by  some  other 
indurating  agency,  sand  has  become  converted  into 
sandstone,  and  clay  and  mud  into  shale.  In  some 
strata,  this  operation  has  been  carried  still  further. 
There  is  a  class  of  rocks,  including  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  clay-slate,  marble,  and  the  like,  which,  while 
certainly  of  aqueous  or  mechanical  origin,  have,  by 
intense  molecular  action,  become  more  or  leas  crys- 
talline. To  them,  the  convenient  name  Metamorphic 
(Gr.  transformed)  Rocks  has  been  given  by  LyelL 

The  Metamorphic  Rocks  were  formerly  considered 
to  be  the  fundamental  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  original  incandescent  mass,  it  was  said,  losing 
its  heat  by  radiation,  a  solid  uneven  crust  of  granite 
was  formed.  As  soon  as  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
and  aqueous  agencies  liegan  to  operate,  a  disintegra- 1 
tion  took  place,  and  the  abraded  materials,  carried 
down  by  the  waters,  were  deposited  in  the  lwsins 
which  contained  the  boiling  sea.  It  was  thought 
that  this  not  only  accounted  for  the  condition  in 
which  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  now  exist,  but  for 
the  remarkable  undulations  and  contortions  so 
characteristic  of  these  strata.  Gneiss  and  the  allied 
crystalline  schists  were  accordingly  placed  as  the 
lowest  sedimentary  strata  in  a  division  equivalent 
to  the  Pahoozoic  Period,  and  called  the  Azoic, 
because  they  were  destitute  of  organic  remains,  the 
conditions  in  which  tbey  were  formed  being  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  animals. 

It  is  now,  however,  known  that  Metamorphic 
Socks  occur  as  contemporaneous  deposits  in  all 
epochs  of  the  earth's  geological  history.  In  Canada 
and  in  the  Hebrides,  they  are  of  Laurentian  age ; 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian ;  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Old  Red  Sandstone 
and  Carboniferous ;  and  in  the  Alps,  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous,  and  in  some  parts  even  Tertiary. 
Although  dejwsits  of  such  various  ages  have  been 
thus  altered,  the  resulting  rocks  are  in  structure  and 
composition  very  similar;  their  ultimate  constitu- 
ents do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  clays  and 
sandstones.  In  all  of  them,  silica  forms  the  largest 
proportion,  consisting  of  about  60  to  70  per  cent. ; 
alumina  follows  next,  and  then  other  substances  in 
nnaller  quantities,  such  as  lime,  soda,  potash,  iron, 
4c.  This  similarity  of  eomjiosition,  ana  the  abund- 
ance of  clays  and  sandstones,  suggest  the  aup|xisi- 
tion  thst  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  may  be  nothing 
more  than  these  deposits  greatly  altered ;  this  is 
confirmed  by  many  observed  instances,  in  which 

*  The  discovery  of  a  new  metal,  Indium,  has  been 
announced  as  these  pages  are  pattting  through  the  presa 
Like  caesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  spectroscope.  Nothing  is  yet  known 
r-rardittg  its  general  properties,  and  therefore  its 
r-U'v,  in  to  far  as  classification  is  concerned,  cannot  be 
assigned. 


aqueous  strata  are  continuoua  with,  and  gradually 
change  into,  Metamorphic  Rocks.    The  granite  of 
Dartmoor  has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and 
Blaty  sandstone,  twisting  and  contorting  the  strata. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  mica- 
ceous ;  others  more  indurated,  having  the  characters 
of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while  ottiers,  again,  appear 
converted  iuto  a  hard-zoned  rock,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  felspar.    In  some  places  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  crystalline 
and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and 
loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  elsewhere 
contains  in  abundance.   These  illustrations  tell  of 
changes  occurring  in  the  proximity  of  granite,  and 
it  has  been  consequently  somewhat  hastily  con- 
cluded that  this  rock,  coming  up  in  a  molten  con- 
dition from  below,  has,  by  the  radiation  of  its  heat, 
produced  the  metamorphosis.     But  the  ol -served 
stratigniphical  position  of  granite,  its  sometimes 
passing  by  insensible  degrees  into  gneiss,  and  the 
experiments  of  Solly  and  Dryson  on  its  internal 
structure,  shew  without  doubt  that  this  rock  is,  at 
least  in  many  places,  an  extreme  result  of  meta- 
morphic action,  and  not  tho  cause  of  it    To  call 
the  energy  producing  these  results  metamorphic  or 
molecular  action,  is  simply  to  hide  our  ignorance — 
we  get  a  name,  but  nothing  more.   To  speak  dog- 
matically on  a  subject  so  oliscure,  is  a  sign  of  the 
same  ignorance.    The  following,  however,  are  the 
most  probable  agents  that,  together  or  separately, 
protlueed  these  remarkable  changes  : 

1.  J/eat.  —  From  whatever  source  derived,  heat 
does  exist,  either  distributed  universally,  or  occur- 
ring locally  in  the  mass  of  the  earth ;  and  where 
it  exists,  thermo-electric  influences  induce  action,  . 
which,  carried  on  over  immense  series  of  years, 
might  produce  in  the  end  great  changes.  It  is 
generally  maintained  that  granite  is  the  result  of 
crystallisation  from  fterfect  fusion,  and  that  the 
strata  converted  into  gneiss  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  semi-fusion.  But  we  know  of  crystal- 
lisation taking  place  in  the  most  compact  amorphous 
solids  without  any  approach  to  fusion,  as  in  the 
axles  of  railway-carriages ;  and  of  metamoqmie 
action  without  semi-fusion,  as  in  the  highly  indurated 
bottoms  of  bakers'  ovens,  in  which  the  clay  is  sub- 
jected to  a  long-continued  though  not  a  great  heat ; 
or  in  the  sandstone  floor  of  an  iron  furnace,  which, 
from  long  contact  with  the  molten  iron,  loses  its 
colour,  becomes  white  and  hard,  and  breaks  with  a 
porcelauic  fracture,  having,  indeed,  been  changed 
into  quartz  rock.  Besides,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  cavities  in  the  rock  crystals  of  granite  containing 

a  fluid  which  tills  them  only  when  the  tcmperatur  . 
is  raised  to  at  least  94"  F..  shews  that  the*cry»tal 
could  not  have  been  formed  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. We  are  therefore  safe  in  maintaining,  that 
the  heat  was  not  in  all  cases  so  great  as  to  produce 
fusion. 

2.  PrtMure.— This  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  the 
consolidation  and  induration  of  aqueous  dejrasits, 
converting  clay  or  sand  into  solid  stone.  When  beat 
is  added  to  pressure,  greater  activity  is  likely  to  be 
the  result  The  undulntory  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust  by  carrying  down  to  great  depths  deposit* 
formed  on  the  surface,  bring  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pressure,  heat,  and  thermo-electricity,  and 
at  the  same  time  elevate  rocks  that  have  been  thus 
acted  upon. 

It  is  thought  that  heated  water  may  be  also  a 
powerful  agent,  especially  when  it  is  subjected  to 
great  pressure. 

These  and  other  agents,  then,  operating  through 
immense  intervals  of  time,  set  in  motion  chemical 
attraction,  whereby  the  various  substances  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  sedimentary 
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deposits  rearranged  themselves  as  they  arc  found  in 
the  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

The  description  of  the  various  Metamorphic  Rocks 
•will  be  found  under  their  different  names,  via., 
Gneiss,  Quartzite,  Mica-schist,  Clay-slate,  and 
Marble. 

METAMO'RPHOSIS  (Gr.  change  of  form) 
denoted,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  those 
transformations  of  humanbdngs  into  beasts,  stones, 
trees,  and  even  into  fire,  water,  &c,  in  fables  of 
which  that  mythology  abounded  The  origin  and 
significance  of  such  fables  it  is  often  impossible  to 
determine.  Some  of  them  probably  originated  in 
observation  of  the  wonderful  transformations  of 
nature;  some  in  a  misapprehension  of  the  metaphors 
employed  by  the  older  poets ;  and  some,  perhaps, 
in  mere  superstition  and  love  of  the  marvellous. 
The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orientals  filled  their 
mythologies  with  metamorphoses  in  the  greatest 
number;  and  the  classic  mythology  approaches  to 
them  in  this  respect.  They  were  the  theme  of 
so tn u  of  the  poets  and  other  Greek  authors  of 
the  Alexandrine  period,  and  of  Ovid  among  the 
Latin  classics.  The  medieval  literature  of  Europe, 
especially  of  Germany,  in  its  fairy  tales  and  other 
forms  of  folklore,  is  also  wonderfully  rich  in 
metamorphoses. 

METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ANIMALS.  This 
term  is  applied  to  changes  which  certain  animals 
undergo  after  their  escape  from  the  envelope  of  the 
egg,  and  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  essentially 
to  alter  the  general  form  or  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
individual. 

The  most  remarkable  metamorphoses  occur  in  the 
BatrachiaiiB,  Crustaceans,  Insects,  and  Tape-worms, 
and  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  articles  on  those 
daises  of  animals.  For  an  excellent  general  account 
of  the  metamorphoses  of  animals,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  series  of  articles  by  De  Quatrcfages  in 
the  Revue  da  Deux  Mondes  for  1853. 

METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ORGANS,  in  Botany, 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  has  been 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  branch  of  botanical 
science,  under  the  name  of  Morphology  or  Vrjetcdile 
JU(/rj)/u>l<Hjy.  Attention  to  it  is  essential  to  a  philo- 
sophical study  of  botany ;  yet  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  nothing  was  known  either  of  its  facts  or 
its  laws,  till  the  poet  Goethe  proclaimed  them  to  the 
world  in  his  treatise  entitled  Die  Metamorphose  der 
Pjtanzen,  in  1790.  Linnajus  had,  indeed,  called 
attention  to  the  development  of  organs,  and  the 
changes  which  they  undergo,  and  had  made  this  the 
subject  of  a  the  tan  entitled  Prolepsis  Plantarum  in 
1760  ;  but,  in  a  manner  very  unusual  with  him,  he 
mixed  up  with  his  observations  and  philosophical 
speculations  certain  fanciful  suppositions,  the  false- 
hood of  which  soon  becoming  apparent,  caused  all 
the  rest  to  be  neglected.  Wolff  afterwards  extri- 
cated the  true  from  the  fanciful  in  the  views  of  Lin- 
na?us,  and  gave  them  greater  completeness  ;  but  ho 
introduced  the  subject  only  incidentally  in  a  paper 
on  comparative  anatomy,  which  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  botanists,  and  probably  had  never  been 
teen  by  Goethe,  whose  discovery,  apparently  alto- 
gether original,  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  on 
record  of  acute  observation  combined  with  philo- 
sophical generalisation. 

The  metamorphosis  of  organs  is  noticed  in  the 
articles  on  particidar  organs.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  make  a  very  general  statement  of  its  facts 
and  laws.  A  plant  is  composed  of  the  axis  and  its 
apj)mdaite»  ;  the  axis  appearing  above  ground  as  the 
stem  and  branches,  below  ground  as  the  root ;  the 
appendages  being  entirely  above  ground,  and  essen- 
tially leaves  ;  all  organs  which  are  not  formed  of  the 


axis  being  modified  leaves.  The  proof  of  this  con- 
sists very  much  in  the  gradual  transition  of  one 
organ  into  another,  manifest  in  some  plants,  although 
not  in  others ;  as  of  leaves  into  bracts,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  gradual  transitions;  of  leaves  into 
sepals,  as  seen  in  the  leaf -like  sepals  of  many  roses  ; 
of  sepals  into  petals,  as  seen  in  the  petal-like  sepals 
of  lilies,  crocuses,  4c. ;  of  petals  into  stamens,  as 
seen  in  water-lilies  ;  and  even  of  stamens  into  pint  ils, 
often  exemplified  in  the  common  house-leek.  The 
proof  is  confirmed  and  completed  by  observation  of 
the  monstrosities  which  occur  in  plants,  particularly 
I  in  the  frequent  return  of  some  part  of  the  flower  to 
its  original  type,  the  leaf,  and  m  the  conversion  of 
I  one  part  of  the  flower  into  another,  which  is  often 
the  result  of  cultivation,  and  is  particularly  illus- 
trated in  doultle  flowers,  the  increase  of  the  numl>er 
of  petals  being  the  result  of  the  conversion  of 
stamens  into  petals. 

A  flower-bud  being  a  modified  leaf-bud  (see  Bpd), 
and  a  flower  therefore  the  development  of  a  modified 
leaf-bud,  the  i»rts  of  a  flower  corresiiond  in  their 
arrangement  with  the  leaves  on  a  branch.  But 
peculiar  laws  govern  the  development  of  organs  in 
each  species  of  plant.  Thus,  the  leaves  in  one  are 
opposite ;  in  another,  alternate ;  in  another,  whorled  ; 
all  depending  on  the  law  which  governs  the  growth 
of  the  axis  in  relation  to  the  devdopment  of  leaves, 
which  is  very  constant  in  each  species ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  developed  in 
whorls  around  an  abbreviated  terminal  portion  of 
the  axis,  the  energies  of  the  plant  being  here  directed 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  and  not  to  the 
increase  or  growth  of  the  individual.  The  fruit 
itself,  being  formed  from  the  pistil,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  formed  of  modified  leaves.  Goethe  truly  says : 
4  The  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folded  up  and  grown 
together  at  its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists  of 
several  leaves  grown  together;  and  the  compound 
fruit  is  composed  of  several  leaves  united  round  a 
common  centre,  their  sides  being  ojiened  so  as  to 
form  a  communication  between  them,  and  their 
edges  adhering  together.' 

The  metamorphosis  of  organs  has  been  investi- 
gated with  great  diligence  and  success,  and  beauti- 
fully elucidated  by  Miqud,  Lindley,  Schleiden,  and 
other  botanists, 

METAMORPHOSIS  OF  TISSUE.  See  Tissue. 

METAPHOR  (Gr.  metaphora,  a  transference), 
a  figure  of  speech,  by  means  of  which  one  thing  is 
put  for  another  which  it  only  resembles.  Thus,  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  God's  law  as  being  'a  light  to 
bis  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path.'  The  metaphor 
is  therefore  a  kind  of  comjiarison,  in  which  the 
speaker  or  writer,  casting  aside  the  circumlocution 
of  the  ordinary  similitude,  seeks  to  attain  his  end  at 
once,  by  boldly  identifying  his  illustration  with  the 
thing  illustrated.  It  is  thus  of  necessity,  when  well 
conceived  and  expressed,  graphic  and  striking  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  has  been  a  favourite  figure  with 
poets  and  orators,  and  the  makers  of  proverbs,  in  all 
ages.  Even  in  ordinary  language  the  meanings  of 
words  are  in  great  part  metaphors;  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  acute  intellect,  or  a  bold  promontory. 

METAPHY'SICS,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  first  applied  to  a  certain  group  of  the  philo- 
sophical dissertations  of  Aristotle  (see  Aristotle). 
As  since  employed,  it  has  hail  various  significations, 
and  more  especially  two — a  larger  and  a  more  con- 
fined. In  the  more  confined  sense,  it  is  allied  to  the 
problems  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  ultimate  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of 
existing  things.  What  is  the  nature  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world,  seeing  that  mind 
cannot  properly  know  what  is  not  in  contact  with 
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itself !  has  been  asked  by  philosophers,  and  answered  I  himself  by  contract  to  answer  onto  him  of  whom 


in  various  ways ;  and  this  is  the  great  question  of 
metaphysics  (see  Psrckitiok,  Common  Skksk).  The 
name  '  Outology '  has  been  applied  to  the  same 
inquiries  into  our  cognizance  of  existences  out  of 
ourselves.  But  sa  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
question  was  found  to  involve  an  investigation  into 
toe  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  became  allied  with 
the  science  whose  object  it  is  to  describe  fully 
and 


he  holds  thorn  half,  or  a  great  part  of  the  protit* 
thereof.'  The  term  has  lately  got  a  meaning  in  poli- 
tical economy  on  account  of  some  eminent  ~~ 


having  raised  the  question,  whether  this  arrau-e- 
ment  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  not  so  much 
more  advantageous  than  any  other,  both  to  the 
mtnediately  concerned,  and  to  the  public  at 


parties  in 

large,  that  it  ought  to  be  specially  encouraged. 

smatically  the  laws  and  properties  of  our  i  Sismondi  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  open  this 

[  constitution — a  science  called  by  the  various  '  wide  view  of  the  influence  of  the  practice,  and  he 

names  of  Psychology,  Mental  Philosophy,  Moral   has  given  a  chapter  to  its  consideration  in  his 

Philosophy ;  and  hence  Metaphysics  came  to  be  an  i  Political  Economy  (b.  iii.  chap.  5).    lie  says  what 

additional  name  for  this  more  comprehensive  depart-  I  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  a 

ment.    The  word  is  employed  at  the  present  day  by  great  improvement  on  mere  serfdom,  which  gave 

writers  of  repute  in  both  meanings.    J'lma,  Ferricr  s  the  cultivator  no  interest  in  the  produce  of  his 

InMttui*t  of  Metapkyric  is  occupied  solely  with  the  industry.    But  in  giving  the  reasons  for  his  adinira- 

questions  connected  with  knowledge,  or  the  nature  tion  of  the  system  as  one  which  provides  in  the 

of  our  perception  of  an  external  world ;  his  cxplana-  general  case  for  the  wants  of  the  jieaaant  while 

tory  title  is.  The  Thtory  of  Knowing  and  Being.    On  relieving  him  of  all  anxiety  about  markets  and 

the  other  hand,  Mansel's  Metaphysics  is  divided  prices,  he  admits  that  a  metayer  peasantry  never 

into  two  parts — Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  advance  beyond  the  humble,  happy,  and  contented 

fact*  of  consciousness,  which  expresses  the  science  ]  lot  which  immediately  falls  to  them.     It  is  a 

of  mind  generally ;  and  Ontology,  or  the  science  1  system,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  application 

of  the  same  facts  considered  in  their  relation  to  j  of  large  capital  to  cultivation,  and  consequently 

realities  existing  without  the  mind— that  is,  the  <  with  the  extraction  of  the  highest  value  which  the 

problem  of  Perception,  or   Metaphysics  in  the  soil  can  yield.    A  tenant  will  hesitate  to  lay  £30 

narrower  sense.  I  worth  of  guano  on  his  fields  if  half  the  additional 

*      .        i   •  •    ii  Tm  •  t»  i         t»   crop  it  will  Knn''  goes  to  his  landlord.     To  those 

METASTASIO  (onginallyTRAPASSI).  PlCTBO    wbj;  ^  ^  mora]  effwt  o{  ^ 

one  of  Italy's  most  admired  poets,  was  born  at  J  ^  ^neti**  this  wiU  be  no 


Home  in  1698,  of  humble  parents,  and  gave  early 
evidence  of  his  genius  by  his  boyish  improvisations. 
M  having  attracted  the  casual  notice  of  Gravina,  a 
famous  jurisconsult  of  the  day,  the  latter  under- 
took the  entire  education  and  career  of  the  youth, 
whose  paternal  name  of  Trapassi  became  thence- 
forward Grecised  into  Mctastaaio,  both  words  being 
identical  in  signification.  The  young  j>oet  speedily 
advanced  in  classical  and  general  knowledge ;  and 
to  his  patron's  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Greek 
drama,  may  doubtless  be  traced  much  of  the  after- 
bent  of  M.'s  own  poetical  tastes.  By  the  early 
death  of  Gravina,  M.  was  placed  in  jiosacsaion  of 
considerable  property.  In  1724,  ho  published  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  dramas,  La  Dhtonr,  which, 
with  II  Cutone  and  11  Sirot,  conferred  on  the  poet 
a  European  name.  In  1730,  M.  accepted  the  j>ost  of ,  METELLTJS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  of 
t- laureate  to  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna  During  the  plebeian  gens  Cteeilia,  which  rose  to  be  one  of 
sojourn  in  Vienna,  M  comjiosed  his  Giuaepi*  the  first  families  of  the  Roman  nobility. — One  of 
JtleononcuUo,  II  Demofontt,  and  the  OUmjnade.  He  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family  was 
died  at  Vienna  in  1782.  M.  was  distinguished  |  Qcintus  Ccciura  M.  M  acbpos  ices,  who  received 
for  the  generosity,  integrity,  and  candour  of  his  i  bis  surname  from  his  victory  over  Audriscus,  an 
nature,  the  siucerity  of  his  friendships,  and  the  i  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  (148  B.C.).  His 
disinterested  warmth  of  his  sentiments.    His  works  |  life  was  considered  by  ancient  writers  an  example 


'giunent  against  it, 
but  to  the  political  economist  it  is  an  argument 
against  the  practicability  of  the  system  in  a  rich 
money-making  agricultural  country.  Where  there 
is  an  enterprising  peasantry  without  capital  it  is  a 
valuable  resource ;  a  great  portion  of  the  valuable 
agricultural  districts  of  Scotland  were  thus  brought 
into  cultivation  by  improvers  whose  rent  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop.  But  while  these  very  districts  in 
a  great  measure  owe  their  present  prosperity,  and 
the  existence  of  a  set  of  capitalist-farmers  to  such  a 
system  of  cultivation  pursued  with  more  energy 
than  M.  Sismondi  considers  natural  to  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  money-rent  would  now  be  a  very  serious 


are  innumerable,  embracing  63  dramas,  48  can- 
tat. is.  besides  a  vast  number  of  elegies,  canzonette, 
sonnets,  and  translationa  They  enjoy  unexampled 
popularity  among  all  grades  of  his  countrymen ;  in 
their  pure  classical  subjects  and  forms,  the  educated 
studeut  finds  instruction  and  delight ;  while  their 
facile  musical  grace  and  vcrlwl  simplicity  adapt 
them  to  the  popular  appreciation  ot  the  artless 
of  poetry.    The  best  editions  of  M.  are 


of  the  greatest  felicity.  He  died  115  B.c— Another 
was  QiriNTrs  Cecities  M.  Ndmidilus,  who  twice 
defeated  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  (109  B.c),  and 
celebrated  for  his  integrity  of  character,  but 
superseded  in  his  command  by  Marius.  His  son, 
Qi  is'tiis  CeciLics  M.,  surnamed  Piu»,  joined  Bulla 
in  83  8.C.,  but  sought  to  moderate  the  severity 
of  his  proscriptions.  He,  too,  bore  a  distinguished 
character  for  virtue.— Qviktds  Ccciucs  M.  Crk- 
of  Turin  {{'57,  14  vola) ;  Paris  (175.">,  12  Tiers  conquered  Crete,  and  reduced  it  to  a  Roman 
vola);  Paris  (1780,  12  vols.,  large  8vo) ;  Genoa  ;  province  (67  b. c). — QriNTf 9  CiWiues  M.  Pius 
(1802,  6  thick  vols.);  Mantua  (1816  -1820,  20  vols.}.  Scipio,  sometimes  called  Qcintps  Scipio,  and  sc 

METAYER  (Ital.  metd,  Fr.  moitH,  half),  in  ► 
French,  is  the  cultivator  of  a  metairi*,  or  farm, 
the  tenant  of  which  gives  the  landlord  a  portion 
of  the  produce  as  his  rent.  In  some  of  the  older 
French  dictionaries,  such  as  that  of  Trevoux,  the 
word  is  said  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  farmer,  but  in 
the  oldest  dictionary  of  French  and  English,  Cot- 
grave's,  the  word  is  thus  interpreted:  'Pi 

to  the  halves,  or 


1  times  Scirto  M.,  was  a  son  of  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  who  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Metelli,  and 
became  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  and  his  zealous 
partisan.  He  commanded  under  him  at  Pharsalus, 
maintained  war  on  his  behalf  for  some  time  in 
Africa ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Thajwus  (46  B.C.),  died 
by  his  own  hand. 
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METEOROTOGY  (Gr.  mettdra,  meteors,  or 
atmospheric  phenomena}  was  originally  applied  to 
the  consideration  of  all  appearances  in  the  sky,  both 
astronomical  and  atmospherical;  but  the  term  is 
now  confined  to  that  department  of  natural  phil- 
osophy which  treats  of  the  phenomena  and  modi- 
fications of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  weather  and 
climate.  The  leading  points  of  this  wide  subject 
will  be  found  under  such  heads  as  Aerolites, 
Atmosphere,  Barometer,  Boiling,  Ci-orns,  Dew, 
Electricity,  Evaporation,  Foo,  Hailstones, 
Ha  los,  Hoar-prost,  Liohtnino,  Mahnetism, 
Rain,  Snow,  Storms,  4c.  We  confine  ourselves 
here  to  a  historical  sketch  of  the  science. 

Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena, 
meteorology  is  the  most  difficult  and  involved  of 
the  sciences,  and  seems,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  almost 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  science  at  all.  On 
this  account,  the  only  procedure  admissible  in  the 
first  place  is  long  and  patient  observation,  and  a 
faithful  recording  of  facts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  make  up 
the  science,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  occupied 
men's  minds  from  a  remote  antiquity.  The  splendid 
and  ever- varying  panorama  of  the  sky,  and  the 
changes  of  temperature  through  the  days  and  the 
seasons,  with  all  the  other  elements  constituting 
the  weather,  and  thus  powerfully  affecting  the 
necessities  and  comfort  of  man,  aro  of  a  nature 
well  fitted  to  arrest  his  attention.  From  the 
time  spent  in  the  oj«n  air  in  the  early  ages,  and 
from  the  imperfect  protection  afforded  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  those  app  :arances  which 
experience  proved  to  precede  a  change  of  weather 
would  be  eagerly  recorded  and  handed  down.  In 
this  way,  man}'  roost  valuable  facts  were  ascertained 
and  parsed  current  from  hand  to  hand  ;  anil,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  science  of  which  more  of  the 
leading  facts  and  inferences  have  been  from  so  early 
a  period  incorjtorated  into  popular  language. 

Aristotle  was  the  first  who  collected,  in  bis  work 
On  Mrhws,  the  current  prognostics  of  the  weather. 
Some  of  these  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
had  studied  the  science  as  a  branch  of  astronomy, 
while  a  considerable  number  were  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  and  l>ear  the  mark  of  his  singu- 
larly acute  and  reflective  mind.  The  next  writer 
who  took  up  the  subject  was  Thcophrastus,  one  of 
Aristotle's  pupils,  who  classified  the  opinions  com- 
monly received  regarding  the  weather  under  four 
beads,  viz.,  the  prognostics  of  rain,  of  wind,  of  storm, 
and  of  fine  weather.  The  subject  was  discussed 
purely  in  its  popular  and  practical  bearings,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  explain  phenomena  whose 
occurrence  appeared  so  irregular  and  capricious. 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  a  few  other  writers  also  wrote 
on  the  subject  without  making  any  substantia) 
accessions  to  our  knowledge  ;  indeed,  the  treatise  of 
Thcophrastus  contains  nearly  all  that  was  known 
down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  Partial 
explanations  were  attempted  by  Aristotle  and 
Lucretius,  but  as  they  wanted  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  Buch  an  inquiry,  being  all  but  totally 
ignorant  of  every  department  of  physical  science, 
their  explanations  were  necessarily  vague,  and  often 
ridiculous  and  absurd. 

In  this  dormant  condition,  meteorology  remained 
for  ages,  and  no  progress  was  made  till  proper 
instruments  were  invented  for  making  real  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  the  temperature,  the  pres- 
sure, the  humidity,  and  the  electricity  of  the  air. 
The  discovery  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  made  by  Torricelli  in  1643,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  meteorology  to 
the  rank  of  a  science.  This  memorable  discovery 
disclosed  what  was  passing  in  the  more  elevated 


regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  barometric  column  largely 
extended  our  knowledge  of  this  subtle  clement  See 
Barometer. 

The  invention  and  gradual  perfecting  of  the 
Thermometer  (q.  v.)  in  the  same  century,  formed 
another  capital  step ;  as  without  it,  nothing  could  be 
known,  beyond  vague  impressions,  regarding  tem- 
perature, the  most  important  of  all  the  elements  of 
climate.  This  great  invention  soon  bore  excellent 
fruit  Fahrenheit  constructed  small  and  portable 
thermometers,  which,  being  carried  by  medical  men 
and  travellers  over  every  part  of  the  world,  fur- 
nished observations  of  the  must  valuable  description 
—the  comparative  tem|*?ratitre  of  different  countries 
became  known,  and  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
travellers  with  regard  to  extreme  heat  and  cold 
were  reduced  to  their  proj>er  meaning.  Little  leas 
important  was  the  introduction  of  the  Hygrometer 
(o.  v.),  first  systematically  used  by  De  Saussure 
(died  1799)  and  afterwards  improved  by  Dalton, 
Daniell,  and  Koerner.  From  the  period  of  the 
invention  of  these  instruments,  the  number  of 
meteorological  olwervers  greatly  increased,  and  * 
large  body  of  well -authenticated  facts  of  the  utmost 
value  was  collected.  The  climates  of  particular 
parts  of  the  earth  were  determined,  anil  the  science 
made  great  and  rapid  advances  by  the  investigations 
undertaken  by  distinguished  phUusophers  ioto  the 
laws  which  regidate  the  changes  of  the  atmospheric 
phenomena 

The  theory  of  the  trade-winds  was  first  im- 
pounded by  Georgy  Hadley  in  the  Pliilo»>phkal 
TrtinaactioM  for  1735  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  about  half  a  century,  it 
remained  quite  unnoticed,  when  it  was  independently 
arrived  at  oy  Dalton.  and  published  in  his  essays. 

The  publication  of  Dal  ton's  Meteorological  Essays, 
in  1793,  marks  an  epoch  in  meteorology.  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  principles  of  philosophy  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  explanation  of  the  intricate 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  The  idea  that 
va|M>ur  in  an  independent  elastic  fluid,  and  that  all 
elastic  fluids,  whether  alone  or  mixed,  exist  inde- 
|>endently ;  the  great  principles  of  motion  in  the 
atmosphere ;  the  theory  of  winds,  their  effect  on 
the  barometer,  and  their  relation  to  temperature 
and  rain ;  olwervations  on  the  height  of  clouds,  on 
thunder,  and  on  meteors ;  and  the  relations  of 
magnetism  and  the  aurora  borealis — are  some  of  the 
iin]M>rtaut  questions  discussed  in  these  remarkable 
essays,  with  an  acuteness,  a  fulness,  and  a  breadth 
of  view  that  leave  nothing  to  bo  desired. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  fruitful  subjects 
of  inquiry  that  engaged  the  attention  of  meteor- 
ologists was  drw.  The  observations  on  this  subject 
were  first  collected  and  reduced  to  a  perfect  theory 
by  Dr  Wells.    See  Dew. 

In  1S23,  Daniell  published  his  Meteorological 
Esmy*  ami  Otwrmtions,  which,  while  adding  largely 
to  our  knowledge  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  subject,  are  chiefly  valuable  as  bearing  on  the 
hygrometry  of  the  atmosphere.  Though  the  prac- 
tical advantages  which  he  anticipated  would  flow 
from  it  have  not  been  realised,  yet  this  difficult 
and  still  obscure  dejjartment  of  meteorology  stands 
indebted  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  philosopher. 
The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  vapour  through  the 
air,  its  influence  on  the  barometric  pressure,  and  its 
relations  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, are  among  the  least  satisfactorily  determined 
questions  in  meteorology.  Sines  this  element  is 
so  important  as  an  indicator  of  storms  and  other 
changes  of  tho  weather,  and  since  so  much  remains 
still  to  be  acliieved,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
soon  be  more  thoroughly  investigated.    A  most 
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important  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  by 
Professor  Tyndali,  in  his  experiments  on  radiant 
beat,  especially  as  regartls  the  gases.  Tho  vapour  of 
water  is  there  shewn  to  exert  extraordinary  energy 
as  a  radiator  and  absorbent  of  heat ;  and  hence  the 
vapour  dissolved  in  the  air  acts  the  part  of  a  cover- 
ing or  protection  to  the  earth.  As  it  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  impervious  to  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation, 
it  follows  that  if  the  air  were  quite  drained  of  Ha 
moisture,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  would  be 
so  intense  and  insufferable,  that  all  life  would 
instantly  perish,  there  being  no  screen  shielding  the 
earth  from  the  scorching  glare  of  the  sun  by  day, 
and  from  the  equally  scorching  and  blighting  effects 
of  its  own  radiation  by  night.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  this  great  discovery  will  soon  throw  light  on 
many  questions  of  meteorology. 

Electrical  olwervntions  have  been,  of  all  meteoro- 
logical observations,  perhaps  the  least  productive, 
partly  owing  to  their  scantiness,  from  the  expense 
and  trouble  attending  them,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  free  and  bad  use  made  of  the  name  of 
electricity  by  crude  theorists  in  explaining  pheno- 
mena of  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
hare  confessed  tbeir  ignorance.  But  the  brilliant 
discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made  on 
the  mutual  relations  of  heat,  motion,  electricity, 
magnftism,  and  the  other  forces  of  matter,  lead  us 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  application  of  these 
results  to  meteorology  will  be  attended  with  dis- 
coveries equally  brilliant  and  important 

Humboldt's  treatise  on  J»j(nermal  Lines  (1817) 
constitutes  a  notable  epoch  iu  experimental  meteor- 
ology. DovC  has  since  continued:  the  investigation, 
and  in  his  splendid  work,  On  the  Distribution  of 
H«U  on  ti\t  Surface  of  the  Globe,  has  given  charts  of 
the  world,  shewing  the  temperature  for  each  month 
and  for  the  year,  and  also  charts  of  abnormal  tern- 
pj-ntures.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  this  work,  for  though,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  lines  arc  hypothetical,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  close  approximation  to  the  march 
of  mean  temperature  and  its  distribution  over  the 
earth  through  the  year,  has  been  arrived  at  The 
idea  has  been  earned  out  with  greater  fulness  of 
detail  by  the  United  States'  government  in  the 
beautiful  and  elaborate  series  of  charts  of  temper- 
ature and  rainfall  given  in  the  Army  Meteorological 
Emitter  for  185.1).  In  these  charts,  the  temperature 
and  rainfall  in  the  different  seasons  for  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  deduced  from  accurate  obser- 
vations, may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  governments  will  undertake  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  similar  charts,  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  establishment  of  meteorological  societies 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  must  also  be  com- 
memorated as  contributing  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
•olid  advancement  of  tho  science  which,  more  than 
any  other,  must  depend  on  extensive  and  carefully 
conducted  observation.  In  this  respect,  the  United 
States  stand  pre-eminent,  the  observers  there  num- 
bering nearly  800.  Great  Britain  is  also  well  repre- 
sented in  the  English  and  Scottish  societies,  which 
together  number  about  150  observers.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  tho  science  is  also  being 
widely  cultivated.  For  the  last  three  years,  owing 
to  the  disastrous  flooding  of  the  Rhone,  an  inquiry 
has  been  carried  on,  having  for  its  object  the  deter- 
mination of  those  causes  which  affect  the  rainfall 
in  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  OI»servers  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  been  secured  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  observers,  and  under 
the  able  management  of  M.  Fournct,  it  may  be 
expected  that  important  conclusions  respecting  the 


rainfall  and  the  progress  of  storms  will  be  arrived 
at,  and  means  devised  to  avert  the  calamity  of  these 
great  floods,  by  timely  warning  being  given  of  their 
approach. 

A  special  object  of  meteorological  societies  is  to 
ascertain  the  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  and  moisture  in 
various  localities,  and  the  usual  periods  of  their 
occurrence,  together  with  their  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  upon  the  different  agricultural 
productions ;  and  by  searching  into  the  laws  by 
which  the  growth  of  such  products  is  regtdated, 
the  agriculturist  may  be  enabled  to  judge  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  whether  any  given  article  can 
be  profitably  cultivated. 

But  perhaiM  none  of  the  arts  have  benefited  to 
so  Urge  an  extent  by  the  labours  of  meteorologists 
as  navigation.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  the 
prevailing  winds  over  the  different  j«arta  of  the 
earth  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year — and 
the  regions  of  storms  and  calms — and  the  laws  of 
storms,  have  both  saved  innumerable  lives,  and  by 
pointing  out  the  most  expeditious  routes  to  be 
followed,  shortened  voyages  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  connection  with  thu,  the  name  of  Captain  Maury 
(q.  v.)  deserves  special  commendation  fur  the  signal 
service  he  has  rendered  to  navigation. 

Another  fruit  of  the  multiplication  of  meteoro- 
logical stations  is  the  prediction  of  storms  and 
'forecasts'  of  the  weather,  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  United  States,  and  with  particular  ability 
and  success   by  Admiral   Fitzroy  in  England 
Admiral  Fitzroy'a  '  forecasts '  are  based  on  tele- 
grams which  ho  receives  every  morning  from  about 
thirty  selected  stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  continent,  from  Copenhagen  as  far 
south  as  Lislmn.    These  telegrams  givo  the  exact 
state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer, 
and  rain-gauge,  with  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  and  appearance  of  the  sky,  at  each  of  these 
thirty  stations  at  nine  in  the  morning.    In  the 
event  of  there  being  any  storm  or  other  atmospheric 
disturbance  at  one  or  more  of  these  places,  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  it  is  thus  conveyed  to 
London  ;  and  it  is  thence  the  duty  of  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy to  consider  the  direction  in  which  the  storm  is 
moving,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  warning  of  its 
approach  by  special  signals.    But  in  addition  to 
warnings  of  storms,  there  are  also  given  daily  '  fore- 
casts' of  the  weather  likely  to  occur  in  the  different 
districts  of  Great  Britain  for  the  two  following  days, 
and  which  are  in  like  manner  founded  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  at  distant  points,  keeping  in  view 
the  atmospheric  currents  known  generally  to  prevail 
at  that  particular  time  of  the  year.    As  the  cost  of 
this  system  is  about  £2000  annually,  a  severe  test 
was  applied,  at  the  instance  of  the  Treasury,  from 
July  1861  to  June  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  tho  expenditure  was  justified  by  the 
success  attending  it    During  the  first  six  months, 
413  signals  were  hoisted,  and  in  214  cases  a  storm 
occurred  where  a  warning  was  given.    It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  in  the  remaining  199  cases  there 
was  no  storm  anywhere ;  all  that  is  meant  is,  that 
no  storm  occurred  at  the  places  where  the  signal 
was  given;  but  a  storm  may  have  occurred,  and 
probably  did  occur,  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country.   Now  that  the  system  has  been  longer  in 
use,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  signals  are  given 
from  a  better  Knowledge  of  the  movements  ot  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  it  the  test  were  again  applied, 
the  correspondence  would  be  found  more  frequent 
Since  the  barometric  depression  is  in  almost  all 
cases  spread  over  a  wider  area  than  the  storm  which 
accompanies  it,  and  since  the  storm  occasionally 
passes  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
as  not  to  be  felt  on  the  earth's  surface  at  that  place, 
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it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  time  must  yet  elapse 
before  a  sufficiently  intimate  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  air  be  acquired  in  order  to  indicate 
with  certainty  the  particular  places  where  the  storm 
will  break  out,  and  where  it  will  not  The  problem 
to  be  practically  worked  out  is  this  :  Given  the  tele- 
grama  from  the  stations  shewing  the  exact  meteoro- 
logical conditions  prevailing  over  the  included  area, 
with  indications  of  a  storm  approaching  in  a  certain 
direction,  to  determine,  not  the  probable  area  over 
which  the  tempest  will  sweep,  but  the  precise 
localities  which  will  altogether  escape,  the  places 
where  the  storm  will  rage,  and  the  places  where  it 
will  not  touch  the  earth,  but  jian  innocuously  into 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  its  continu- 
ance, its  violence,  and  the  particular  directions  from 
which  the  wind  will  blow  at  the  places  visited  by 
the  storm  while  it  last*.  Considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem ;  and  if  a  complete  solution  be 
impossible,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  such 
an  approximation  will  be  arrived  at  as  will  render 
it  foolhardy  to  disregard  the  warnings  given. 

But  these  predictions  only  extend  to  a  few 
days.  Does  the  present  state  of  the  science  afford 
any  grounds  to  hope  that  prediction  for  longer 
periods  will  yet  be  attained?  Weather-registers 
extending  over  long  periods  give  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  notion,  that  there  are  regularly 
recurring  cycles  of  weather  on  which  prediction 
may  be  based.  Further,  the  manner  in  which 
good  and  bail  seasons  occur  in  different  places  with 
respect  to  each  other,  shews  clearly  that  they  have 
no  direct  or  immediate  dependence  on  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  that  they  de|iend  directly  on 
terrestrial  causes.  Thus,  while  the  snmmer  of  1861 
was  almost  unprecedentedly  wet  and  cold  in  Scot- 
land, the  same  summer  was  hot  and  dry  to  a  degree 
equally  unprecedented  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Italy ;  and  such  examples  may 
be  multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum. 

The  consideration  that' the  equatorial  and  polar 
currents  of  wind  at  any  locality  must  ultimately 
balance  each  other,  would  appear,  from  recent 
observation,  to  give  ground  for  prediction  extend- 
ing over  very  considerable  intervals.  Thus,  a  wet 
summer  was  predicted  for  Britain  in  1862,  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  most  unusual  prevalence  of 
east  winds  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  An  almost 
incessant  continuance  of  south-west  winds  followed, 
which  discharged  themselves  in  deluges  of  rain, 
clouded  skies,  and  a  consequent  low  temperature. 
As  these  south-west  winds  continued  with  little 
intermission  till  the  spring  of  1803,  less  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  south-west  winds  was  expected 
during  the  summer,  which  was  accordingly  looked 
forward  to  as  likely  to  be  fine  and  warm— a  pre- 
diction which  was  fully  realised,  more  esjtecially 
for  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 

The  following  are  a  few  standard  works  on 
Meteorology,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to : 
L.  F.  Kaerntz's  Meteorology,  translated  from  the 
German  (Lond.  1845)  ;  Dr  Ernst  Erhard  Sehmid's 
Lehrtmch  der  Meteorologie  (Leipx,  1860) ;  Professor 
Espv's  Fourth  Report  on  Meteorology  (Washington, 
1857) ;  Drew's  Meteorology,  a  useful  handbook 
(Lond.  2d  ed,  I860) ;  rlerschels  Meteorology 
(Edinb.  1861)  ;  D.  P.  Thompson's  Introduction 
to  Meteorology  (Edinb.  1849). 

ME  THODISTS,  the  name  oricinally  given,  about 


the  year  1729.  by  a  student  of  Christ-Church  to  the 
brothers  Wesley,  and  several  other  young  men  of 
a  serious  turn  of  mind,  then  members  of  different 
Colleges  of  Oxford,  who  used  to  assemble  together 

on  particular  nights  of  the  week  chiefly  for  religious  [  deliver  their  collections  to  a  circuit  steward,  and 
conversation.    The  term  was  selected,  it  is  believed,  |  the  financial  business  of  the  body  is  hero  publicly 


in  allusion  to  the  exact  and  methodical  manner  in 
which  they  performed  the  various  engagements 
which  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  induced  them  to 
undertake,  such  as  meeting  together  for  the  par- 
pose  of  studying  Scripture,  visiting  the  poor,  and 
prisoners  in  Oxford  jail,  at  regular  intervals  Subse- 
quently, it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Wesley  and  his  coadjutors,  when  these  had  acquired 
the  magnitude  of  a  new  sect ;  and  though  their 
founder  himself  wished  that  'the  very  name,'  to 
use  his  own  words,  '  might  never  be  mentioned 
more,  but  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,'  yet  it  has 
finally  come  to  be  accepted  by  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  various  denominations  who  trace  their  origin 
mediately  or  immediately  to  the  great  religious) 
movement  commenced  by  John  Wesley.  For  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  earlier  development  of 
Methodism,  see  articles  on  the  brothers  Wesley 
and  Whitefiklo.  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  a 
brief  notice  of  its  organisation,  doctrine,  and  present 
condition. 

1.   Organisation. — This  appears   to    have  been 
partly  improvised  by  Wesley  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  his  position.    It  was  not  a  theoretical  and  pre- 
meditated, but  a  practical  and  extempore  system.  In 
the  Rules  of  tJte  Society  of  the  People  calM  MnhoftUts, 
drawn  up  by  himself,  he  says :  *  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1 7.19,  eight  or  ten  persons  came  to  me  in 
London,  who  ap|icared  to  be  deeply  convinced  of 
sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for  redemption.  They 
desired  (as  did  two  or  three  more  the  next  day) 
that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer, 
and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  which  they  saw  continually  hanging  over 
their  heads.    That  we  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  I  api*>inted  a  day  when  they  might 
all  come  together,  which  from  thenceforward  they 
did  every  week,  viz.,  on  Thursday,  in  the  evening.' 
This  he  calls  'the  first  Methodist  Society.'  It* 
numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  similar  '  societies' 
were  soon  formed  in  "Liferent  parts  of  England, 
where  the  evangelistic  labours  of  the  Wesleys  had 
awakened  in  many  minds  'a  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved  from  their  sins' — ths 
only  condition,  we  may  remark,  required  of  any  for 
admission  into  these  societies.  In  order  to  ascertain 
more  minutely  how  the  work  of  salvation  was  pro- 
gressing in  individual  cases,  Wesley  sulxlivided  the 
societies  into  '  classes,'  according  to  their  respec- 
tive places  of  abode,  each  class  containing  aboat 
a  dozen  persons,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
'  leader,'  whose  duties  are  partly  religious  and  i>artly 
financial     1.  He  has  to  see  each  person  in  bis 
class  once  a  week,  '  to  inquire  how  their  souls 
prosper,'  and  to  encourage,  comfort,  or  censure,  as 
the  case  may  require.    2.  To  collect  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  class,  and  pay  it  over  to  the 
'  stewards'  of  the  society,  and  to  give  the  ministers 
all  necessary  information  regarding  the  spiritual 
or  bodily  condition  of  those  under  his  leadership. 
For  preaching  puq>oses,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
societies  were   aggregated — a  certain  number  of 
them  constituting  what  is  called  a  circuit  This 
now  generally  includes  a  town,  and  a  rural  circle  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles.   To  each  circuit  two,  three,  or 
four  ministers  are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is  styled 
the  'superintendent;'  and  here  they  lalwur  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  not  more  than  three.  Every 
quarter,  the  classes  are  visited  by  the  ministers,  who 
make  it  a  point  to  converse  personally  with  every 
member ;  at  the  termination  of  which  proceeding, 
a  'circuit- meeting'  is  held,  composed  of  ministers, 
stewards,  leaders   of    classes,   lay-preachers,  ftc. 
The  stewards  (who  are  taken  from  the  societies) 
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At  this  quarterly  meeting,  candidate*  for 

the  office  of  the  ministry  are  proposed  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  nomination  is  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  members.  Still  larger  associations  are  the 
'districts,'  composed  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cir- 
cuits, the  ministers  of  which  meet  once  a  year, 
under  the  presidency  of  one  of  their  number,  for 
the  following  purposes:  1.  To  examine  candidate* 
for  the  ministry,  and  to  try  'cases'  of  immorality, 
heresy,  insubordination,  or  inefficiency  on  the  i>art 
of  the  clergy.  2.  To  decide  preliminary  ques- 
tions concerning  the  building  of  chapels.  3.  To 
investigate  and  determine  the  claims  of  the  poorer 
circuits  to  assistance  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
body.  4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Conference,  whose  duty  is  to  nominate 
ministers  for  the  different  stations  for  the  ensuing 
year— their  appointments,  however,  being  subject 
to  the  revision  of  Conference,  In  all  the  financial 
and  other  purely  secular  business  of  the  districts, 
laymen  (such  as  circuit-stewards  and  others) 
deliberate  ami  vote  equally  with  the  clergy.  The 
supreme  Methodist  assembly  is  the  '  Conference.' 
The  first  was  held  in  1744,  when  John  Wesley  met 
his  brother  Charles,  two  or  three  other  clergymen,  , 
and  a  few  of  the  1  preachers' — men  whom  his  zeal 
and  fervour  had  induced  to  abandon  their  secular 
employments,  and  devote  themselves  to  declaring  the 
message  of  the  GospeL    The  purpose  for  which  he 


called  them  together  was,  he  says,  '  for  the  sake  of 
conversing  on  the  affairs  of  the  "  societies"  .  .  .  .  . 
sad  the  result  of  our  consultations  we  set  down  to 
be  the  rule  of  our  future  practice'  In  the  course 
of  his  life,  Wesley  presided  at  forty-seven  of  these 
annual  assemblies.  The  Conference  now  consists  of 
100  ministers,  mostly  seniors,  who  hold  their  office 
according  to  arrangements  prescribed  in  a  Deed 
of  Declaration,  executed  by  Johu  Wesley  himself, 
and  enrolled  in  Chancery.  But  the  representa- 
tives previously  mentioned,  and  all  the  ministers 
allowed  by  the  district  committees  to  attend— 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  legal  Con- 
and  \ 


,  vote  usually  as  one  body,  the  100 
confirming  their  decisions.  In  this  assembly,  which 
is  exclusively  clerical,  every  minister's  character  is 
subjected  to  renewed  and  strict  scrutiny,  and  if 
any  charge  be  proved  against  him,  he  is  dealt  with 
accordingly  ;  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  exam- 
ined both  publicly  and  privately,  and  set  apart  to 
their  sacred  office ;  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
inferior  courts  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  are  finally 
reviewed ;  and  the  condition,  requirements,  and 
prospects  of  the  bodv  are  duly  considered. 

2.  Doctrine  and  Worship. — Under  this  head,  not 
much  requires  to  be  said.  Wesleyan  Methodists 
claim  to  be  considered  orthodox,  Protestant,  and  evan- 
gelical The  propriety  of  the  last  two  appellations 
will  probably  not  be  disputed,  but  a  rigid  Calviuist 
might  object  to  the  first.  They  accept  the  articles 
of  the  English  Church,  but  believing  these  articles 
to  have  been  framed  on  a  basis  of  comprehension, 
they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  accept  them 
in  an  Arminian  sense.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
that  they  are  out-and-out  Arminians. 
great  distinguishing  doctrine  is  the  univer- 
sity and  freedom  of  the  atonement;  hence  they 
reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination 
(which  they  conceive  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
former),  bnt  while  they  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  they  also  main- 
tain his  total  fail  in  Adam,  and  his  utter  inability 
to  recover  himself.  It  these  two  appear  to  the 
human  understanding  to  conflict,  it  is  nevertheless 
asserted  that  the  Bible  teaches  both  ;  and  it  is 
objected  to  high  Calvinism,  that  in  its  anxiety 
to  be  logical,  itTias  shewn  itself  unscnptural  Pro- 


minence is  also  given  by  the  Wesleyan  M.  to 
certain  points  of  religion,  some  of  which  are  not 
altogether  peculiar  to  them  They  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  men  who  profess  to  be  Christians  feeling 

a  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  of  salvation  

L  e.,  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  of  Bins  and 
adoption  into  the  family  of  God.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  certainty  of  final 
i  salvation.  They  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  no 
I  assurance  to  any  man  of  that,  but  only  of  prutent 
,  pardon.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  they  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  jicrseverance  of  the 
saints,  and  hold  that  it  is  fearfully  possible  to 
fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  even  to  perish  at  last 
after  having  '  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,'  and  having 
been  'made  {kartakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  They 
also  maintain  the  perfectibility  of  Christians,  or 
rather  the  possibility  of  their  entire  sanctitication  aa 
a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life  But  Wesley 
'  explains '  that '  Christian  perfection  does  not  imply 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  infirmities 
or  temptations  ;  but  it  implies  the  being  so  crucified 
with  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  testify,  "  I  live  not,  but 
Christ  Iiveth  in  me." '  He  regards  the  sins  of  a 
'perfect'  Christian  as  'involuntary  transgressions,' 
and  does  not  think  they  should  be  called*  sins'  at 
all,  though  he  admits  that  they  need  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  their 
religious  services  use  more  or  less  the  English 
liturgy ;  the  morning  service  being  read  in  many 
of  their  clia|>els,  and  the  sacramental  offices  being 
required  in  alL  They  observe  a  '  watch-night'  on 
the  cvo  of  the  New  Year,  on  which  occasion  the 
religions  services  are  protracted  till  midnight,  and 
their  chapels  are  generally  crowded  to  excess ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  hold  a  'covenant- 
service,'  at  which  congregations  stand  up  to  a  man 
(though  this  form  is  not  invariable),  and  solemnly 
vow  to  Bcrve  the  Lord.  But  even  the  ordinary 
religious  services  in  some  places  are  frequently 
marked  by  an  ebullition  of  fervent  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  audience,  which  has  a  very  singular 
effect  upon  a  stranger. 

3.  History. — The  history  of  Methodism  is  for 
many  years  the  history  of  Christian  effort  to  evan- 
gelise the  neglected  '  masses '  of  England.  The 
labours  of  Wesley,  and  of  those  whom  he  inspired 
to  imitate  his  example,  were  of  the  noblest  descrip- 
tion, aud  met  with  remarkable  success.  The  refor- 
mation of  life  which  his  preaching  produced,  for 
example,  among  the  Kingswood  colliers  and  the 
Cornwall  wreckers,  is  a  testimony  to  the  power  of 
religion  which  cannot  l>e  too  highly  estimated  The 
zeal  which  has  inspired  the  body  in  regard  to  foreign 
missions,  although  in  the  highest  degree  honourable, 
is  ouly  the  logical  development  of  their  efforts  at 
home — for  they  originally  regarded  their  society  in 
England  as  simply  a  vast '  home  mission,'  and  neither 
Wesley  nor  his  followers  desired  to  consider  them- 
selves a  '  sect,'  a  new  church,  in  the  common  usage 
of  the  term,  but  were  warmly  attached  to  the  old 
national  church,  and  considered  themselves  among 
her  true  children.  When  Wesley  died  (1791),  his 
'societies'  had  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  States  of  America,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  numbered  80,000  members. 
Since  then,  they  have  largely  increased,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  official  returns,  the  meraltcrship 
(including  the  numbers  in  foreign  missions,  em- 
bracing continental  India,  Northern  Europe,  China, 
Asia  Minor,  the  South  Sea  and  West  India  Islands) 
amounts  to  526,554  (of  whom  329,704  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  21,953  to  Ireland),  and  the  num- 
l>er  of  ministers,  1899.  The  annual  income  of '  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society '  is  upwards 
of  £140,000;  it  has  more  than  4600  chapels  and 
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preaching-rooms ;  about  800  ordained  missionaries 
and  assistant-missionaries ;  1300  catechists,  inter- 
preters, day-school  teachers,  &c.  ;  15,000  gratuitous 
co-operators  ;  and  about  150,000  scholars.  It  also 
sumiorts  eight  printing-establishments. 

The  Weslcyan  M.  have  two  theological  colleges 
for  the  training  of  ministers,  one  at  Richmond  Hill, 
8urrey,  and  another  at  Didshury,  South  Lanca- 
shire, besides  the  establishments  at  Sheffield  and 
Taunton,  and  two  schools  for  the  education  of 
sons  of  Weslcyan  ministers.  The  Methodist  Book- 
room  is  situated  in  the  City  Road,  London,  and 
issues  hundreds  of  thousands  of  religious  publica- 
tions (tracts,  Ac)  monthly.  The  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  professedly  in  connection  with 
the  body  are  the  larger  and  smaller  Magazine*, 
the  Christian  Miscellany,  Wesleyan  Sunday  School 
Jlu-jaunt,  monthly  ExTcises  on  Scrij>ture  Lessons, 
Early  Day*,  the  Watchman,  the  Methodist  /{reorder, 
and  the  London  Quarterly  Review.  Among  the  more 
eminent  Methodist  authors  may  be  named  the  two 
Wcsleys,  Fletcher,  Benson,  Clarke,  Moore,  Watson, 
Drew/Edmondson,  Sntcliffe,  Jackson,  Treffry,  Rule, 
Nichols,  Smith,  and  Ethcridge. 

Methodist  Episcopal.  Church,  the  name  givon 
to  the  Society  of  Wesleyan  M.  in  the  United 
Stages  of  America,  where  the  first  members  of  that 
body — immigrants  from  Ireland — established  them- 
selves as  a  religious  society  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1706.  Iu  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  their 
numbers  had  considerably  increased,  and  they  wrote 
to  John  Wesley  to  send  them  out  some  competent 
preachers.  Two  immediately  offered  themselves  for 
the  work,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor, 
who  were  followed  in  1771  by  Franois  Asbury  and 
Ricliard  Wright.  The  agitations  preceding  the  War 
of  Independence,  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out, 
interrupted  the  laliours  of  the  English  Methodist 
preachers  in  America,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Asbury,  returned  home  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1777;  but  their  place  appears  to  have  been 
supplied  by  others  of  native  origin,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  so  that,  at  the  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  straggle,  they  numbered  43  preachers 
and  13,740  members.  Up  to  this  time,  the  American 
Wesleyan  M.  had  laid  no  claim  to  being  a  distinct 
religious  organisation.  Like  Wesley  himself,  they 
regarded  themselves  as  members  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Church,  or  rather  of  that  branch  of  it 
then  existing  in  America,  and  their  '  preachers'  as  a 
body  of  irregular  auxUiaries  to  the  ordained  clergy. 
•  Episcopal  churches,*  we  are  informed,  '  are  still 
standing  in  New  York  and  elaewhere,  at  whose 
altars  Embury,  Pilmoor,  Boardman,  Strawbridge, 
Asbury,  and  Rankin,  the  earliest  Methodist  preachers, 
received  the  holy  communion.'  But  the  recognition 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  country, 
and  the  difference  of  feelings  and  interests  that 
necessarily  sprung  up  between  the  congregations  at 
home  and  those  in  America,  rendered  the  formation 
of  an  tnde|>endent  society  inevitable.  Wesley  became 
conscious  of  this,  and  mot  the  emergency  in  a 
manner  as  bold  as  it  was  unexpected.  He  himself 
was  only  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
having  persuaded  himself  that  in  the  primitive 
church  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  were  one  and  the 
same  order,  differing  only  as  to  their  official  func- 
tions, he  assumed  the  office  of  the  Latter,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  other  presbyters  who  had 
joined  his  movement,  he  set  ajtart  and  ordained  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  D.C.L,  of  Oxford  University, 
bishop  of  the  i»  it  church,  September  2,  1784. 
Coke  immediately  sailed  for  America,  and  appeared, 
with  his  credentials,  at  the  Conference  held  at  Bal- 
timore, Decemlter  25  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
unanimously  recognised  by  the 


appointed  Asbury  coadjutor  bishop,  and  ordained 
several  preachers  to  the  offices  of  deacon  and  elder. 
Wesley  also  granted  the  preachers  permission  (which 
shews  the  extensive  ecclesiastical  power  he  wielded) 
to  organise  a  separate  and  independent  church  under 
the  h|iiscopal  form  of  government :  hence  arose  the 
'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uuited  States 
of  America.'    Nevertheless,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Episcopal  form  of 
government  This  feeling  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
until,  in  1830,  a  secession  took  place,  and  a  new 
ecclesiastical  organisation  was  formed,  called  the 
Methodist  Protectant  Church,  whose  numbers, 
at  the  seventh  general  conference  (1853),  amounted 
to  90,000  members  and  2000  preachers.    In  1842,  a 
second  secession  took  place,  chiefly  on  the  question 
of  slavery — the  secoders  pronouncing  all  slave-hold- 
ing sinful,  and  excluding  slave-holders  from  church 
membership  and  Christian  fellowship;  and  in  1843, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Utica,  New  York,  where  a 
new  society  was  constituted  and  named  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Connection  or  America,  whose 
members,  in  1858,  amounted  to  20,000,  and  its 
preachers  to  300.    But  in  1844  a  far  larger  and 
more  important  secession  took  place  on  the  same 
question,  when  the  whole  of  the  Methodist  societies 
in  the  southern  or  slave-holding  states,  conceiving 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  proceedings  instituted 
at  the  general  conference  of  New  York  (1844) 
against  the  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  D.D.,  oue  of  the 
bishops,  and  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  had  married 
a  lady  possessed  of  slaves,  resolved  to  break  off 
connection  with  their  northern  brethren.  Hence 
originated  the   Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  whose  numbers,  in  1859,  were  as  follow : 
Travelling  preachers,  2061  ;  local  preachers,  5177 ; 
white  members,  51 1,601 ;  coloured  members,  197,348; 
Indians,  4236 :  total,  721,02.1  Its  missionary  labours 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
embrace  the  plantation-negroes,  Indians,  Germans, 
and  other  poor  whites.    It  supports  21  '  colleges,' 
several  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  pays  great 
attention  to  Sunday-schools. 

Returning  to  the  English  Wesleyan  M.,  we  now 
proceed  to  mention  the  various  Recessions  from  the 
parent  body  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  The  Methodist  New  Connection. — This 
society  detached  itself  from  the  older  one  in  1797.  Its 
doctrines  and  order  are  the  same  ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  it  admits  one  layman  to  each  minister 
into  the  Conference,  and  allows  them  to  share  in  the 
transaction  of  all  business  both  secular  and  spiritual. 
These  laymen  are  chosen  either  by  the  circuits,  or 
by  'guardian  rep^esentatives,  elected  for  life  by  the 
Conference.  In  1859,  the  numbers  of  the  New 
Connection  were:  members,  26,396;  preachers,  186. 
It  has  also  a  mission  in  Canada,  embracing  about 
5000  members. 

2.  Primitive  Methodists,  vulgarly  designated 
Ranters,  were  formed  into  a  society  in  1810,  though 
the  founders  had  separated  from  the  old  society  some 
years  before.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  separa- 
tion was  a  disagreement  as  to  the  propriety  of  camp- 
meetings  for  religious  purposes  ;  and  also  upon  the 
question  of  females  being  permitted  to  preach.  A 
third  point  of  difference  is  the  admission  to  their 
conference  of  two  lay  delegates  for  every  minuter. 
In  1859,  their  numbers  were :  members,  123,803  ; 
preachers,  610. 

3.  Independent  Methodists,  who  separated  in 
1810.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
rejection  of  a  paid  ministry,  and  number  in  England 
and  Scotland  :  members,  4000 ;  preachers,  200  ; 
scholars,  6000. 

4.  Bible  Christians,  also  called  Bryanites,  were 
by  a  local  preacher  named  Bryan,  who 
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seceded  from  the  Wesleyans  in  1815.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  original  body  appears 
to  be  that  the  former  receive  the  eucharistic  elements 
in  a  sitting  posture.  In  1859,  their  numbers  were  : 
members,  21,666;  preachers,  169. 

5.  United  Preb  Church  Mkthopbts  have  been 
recently  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  sects  of 
nearly  equal  numerical  strength.  The  older  of  these, 
called  the  Wwletan  Association,  originated  in  1834 
in  the  removal  of  one  or  two  influential  ministers 
from  the  original  connection.  Points  of  difference 
■ubaequently  appeared  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Conference ;  delegates,  either  lay  or  clerical, 
being  furnished  by  each  circuit,  and  the  proceedings, 
except  in  committee,  being  public— The  younger 
sect,  called  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Association, 
took  its  rise  in  1849  through  the  expulsion  of  several 
ministers  from  the  parent  body  on  a  charge  of 
insubordination,  and  being  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  last-mentioned  community,  arrange- 
ments were  entered  into  for  their  union,  which  was 
subsequently  effected.  Their  united  numbers  in  1859 
were  :  members,  46,234  ;  preachers,  400. 

This  is  perhaps  also  the  most  convenient  place  to 
notice  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Mktiiodwth.  They 
ire  not  a  accession  from  the  followers  of  Wesley, 
bat  originated  partly  in  the  preaching  of  his  friend 
and  fellow-evangelist,  Whitefield,  and  partly  iu 
that  of  Howcl  Harris,  a  Welsh  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Whitetield  was  a  Calvinist ; 
Wesley,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  some  points 
decidedly  Arminian.  A  difference  arose  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  election.  Henceforward 
their  paths  lay  in  different  directions.  Whitcfield, 
however,  did  not  form  a  religious  sect;  and  after 
his  death  (1769),  his  followers.  I»cing  left  without 
any  distinct  lwnd  or  organisation,  either  followed 
the  leading  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (q.  v.), 
or  became  distributed  among  other  denominations, 
a  large  portion,  especially  in  Wales,  becoming 
aWrbed  in  the  new  society,  gradually  forming  itself 
through  the  preaching  of  Howcl  Harris  aud  his 
coadjutors.  This  body,  however,  was  not  formally 
constituted  a  religions  society  till  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Its  government  is  pretty  similar  to 
that  of  the  Wealeyan  M.,  a  county  corresponding 
to  a  'circuit,'  and  the  'quarterly  association'  dis- 
charging the  same  office  which  the  Conference  fulfils 
in  that  community.  In  1859,  its  numbers  were: 
members,  58,577 ;  preachers,  207.  They  support  a 
home  mission  among  their  countrymen  in  England 
and  at  the  mines  in  Lanarkshire,  and  have  also  a 
station  at  Brittany,  and  two  in  Bengal 

METHUEN  TREATY,  a  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  Portugal  in  1703,  so-called 
is  consequence  of  being  negotiated  by  Paul  Metliuon 
of  Corsham,  English  ambassador  at  Lisbon.  It  was 
•greed,  by  the  treaty,  that  Che  wines  of  Portugal 
should  be  received  by  England  at  a  rate  of  one- 
third  less  duty  than  those  of  France.  In  1836,  the 
Portuguese  government  relinquished  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty. 

METHYL  is  an  organic  radical  homologous  with 
Ethyl  {q.  v.),  being  the  lowest  term  in  the  scries 
C.H.  ♦  r  n  in  this  case  being  equal  to  2.  Its 
formula  is  CtH,  ;  but  in  its  free  state,  two  atoms 
nnite  to  form  a  single  molecule,  so  that  free  methyl 
is  more  accurately  represented  by  (C,H,),.  It  is  a 
colourless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  1  "036 ;  it  burns 
with  a  very  feeble  bluish  flame,  and  is  not  liquefied 
at  a  tenqierature  of  0*.  It  is  obtained  by  acting 
upon  iodide  of  methyl  with  zinc,  in  the  same  manner 
a*  in  the  preparation  of  ethyL 

Like  ethyl,  it  forms  a  very  numerous  class  of 
compounds,  of  which  the  following  are  the  moat  J 


important:  Hydride  of  Methyl  (C1H„H),  known 
as  Lyjht  Carburettfd  Hydrogen  (q.  v.).  Mar*h-ttas, 
and  Fire-damp,  may  be  obtained  either  naturally  or 
artificially.  As  a  natural  product,  it  sometimes 
issues  from  fissures  in  coal-seams,  rushiug  forth  as  if 
under  high  pressure.  These  discharges  of  this  gas 
are  termed  '  Blowers '  by  the  miners,  and  it  is  by 
the  combustion  of  this  fire-damp  that  the  terrific 
explosions  which  occasionally  take  place  in  coal-pita 
are  caused.  For  its  combustion,  twice  its  volume  of 
oxygen  (and  consequently  ten  times  its  volume  of 
air)  is  required ;  the  resulting  compounds  being  one 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  of  steam.  The 
vitiated  air  thus  produced,  which  is  utterly  unfit 
for  respiration,  is  known  as  the  after-damp  or  dtokc- 
damp,  and  is  as  much  dreaded  as  the  explosion 
itself.  Hydride  of  methyl  is  also  one  of  the  gaseous 
exhalations  from  marshes  and  stagnant  pools ;  and 
the  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  surface  when  the  mud  at 
the  If  >t torn  of  a  pond  is  stirred  up,  consist  chiefly 
of  this  gas.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 
strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  crystallised  acetate 
of  soda,  hydrate  of  potash,  and  powdered  quick- 
lime. It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless  gas, 
which  may  be  breathed  without  apparent  injury  if 
well  diluted  with  air.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyl 
(C,H,0,HO),  known  also  as  Methylic  Alcohol,  Wood 
Spirit,  and  Pyroxylic  Spirit  (under  which  title  its 
projwrties  are  described),  is  the  strict  homologue 
of  vinous  or  ethylic  alcohol  (C4H40,HO).  Oxide  of 
Methyl  (C„H,0),  or  MeUiyiie  EUier,  corresjionds  to 
the  ordinary,  or,  correctly  speaking,  the  ethylic 
ether,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  produced  Dy  the  distilla- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  methyhc  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Oxide  of  methyl,  nke  oxide  of  ethyl,  com* 
bines  with  acids  to  form  a  class  of  ethereal  salts, 
or  compound  ethers,  as  they  are  termed  by  some 
chemists— as,  for  example:  Acetate  of  Methyl  (or 
methyl-acetio  ether),  C,H,0,C4H,0,  ;  Butyrate  of 
Methyl  (or  methyl- butyric  ether),  CtH,0,C,H.O,  ; 
Nitrate  of  Methyl  (or  methyl-nitric  ether), 
C.H.O.NO,;  Salicylate  of  Methyl  (or  methyl- 
salicylic  ether),  C:H,0,C,,H1Oa.  The  last-named 
compound  may  not  only  be  obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit  with  salicylic  aud 
sulphuric  acids,  hut  occurs  ready  formed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  constituting  the  essential  oil  procured 
from  the  Betula  Unto,  a  species  of  birch,  and  from 
the  Oaultherut  procumbent,  or  Winter  Qreen. 

Methyl  may  be  made  to  enter  into  combination 
with  bromine,  iodine,  chlorine,  and  fluorine,  the 
bromide  and  iodide  of  methyl  being  colourless 
fluids,  and  the  chloride  and  fluoride  colourless 
gases.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  numer- 
ous methyl  compounds  must  be  mentioned  the  arti- 
ficial bases  or  alkalies,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  one,  two,  or  three 
equivalents  of  methyl  for  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  ammonia. 

H  only  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  methyl,  the  resulting  compound  is  NHt(C,Ha) 
or  C.HjN,  an  extremely  alkaline  gas  known  as 
methylamine,  or  methylia,  which  is  more  soluble  in 
water  than  any  other  known  gas ;  water  at  55* 
dissolving  1150  times  its  bulk.  It  is  a  frequent 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  nitrogenous 
sutatances ;  and  it  is  present. when  many  natural 
alkaloids,  such  as  narcotine  and  morphia,  are  dis- 
tilled with  caustic  potash.  The  product  resulting 
from  the  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  methyl 
for  two  of  hydrogen,  and  known  as  dimdhylnmine, 
closely  resembles  methylamine.  When  the  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three 
of  methyl,  the  resulting  compound  is  N(CtH-)a 
or  C4H,N,  a  colourless  gas,  which  is  knows  as 
trimethytamine,  or  trimethytta,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
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8»hy  odour.  It  oocars  in  large  quantity  in 
herring- brine,  and  has  been  detected  in  the  spirit 
in  which  anatomical  preparations  have  been  long 
kept.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Chenopodium 
vmmria  (or  Stinking  Goose-foot),  in  the  flowers  of 
Cratagus  oryacantha  (or  Common  Hawthorn),  and 
in  ergot  of  rye. 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  of  sjtecific  gravity  0*830,  with  10  per  cent, 
of  Pyroxylic  (q.  v.)  or  wood -spirit  This  addition  of 
wood-spirit  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking,  although 
it  scarcely  interferes  with  its  power  as  a  solvent  It 
is  allowed  by  the  excise  to  be  sold  duty-free  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  preserving  speci- 
mens in  museums. 

METO'NIO  CYCLE,  so  called  from  its  inventor, 
Meton,  who  flourished  at  Athens  about  432  B.  c,  is 
a  cycle  of  19  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
new  moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of  theyear,  and 
eclipses  recur  in  nearly  the  same  order.  This  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  19  solar  years  are  nearly 
equal  to  235  lunations,  their  average  values  being 
6939-68835  and  6939-60249  days  respectively. 

METONYMY  (Gr.  metonymia,  signifying  a 
change  of  name)  is  a  figure  of  sjieech  by  which  one 
thing  ib  put  for  another  to  which  it  bears  an  import- 
ant relation,  as  a  |>art  for  the  whole,  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  Ac.  For 
example,  *  Lying  lip$  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.  This  figure  is  very  expressive,  and  is  much 
used  in  proverbial  and  other  pithy  modes  of  s'teech. 

METOPE,  the  space,  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric 
order,  between  the  triglyphs  —generally  ornamented 
with  figures,  or  bulls'  heads,  or  patera. 

ME'TRA,  an  ingenious  pocket-instrument 
invented  by  Mr  Herbert  Mack  worth,  about  1858. 
It  combines  the  thermometer,  climometer,  goni- 
ometer, anemometer,  level,  plummet  scales,  ifce.,  so 
that,  by  its  assistance,  travellers  or  engineers  can 
at  once  record  their  observations.  It  enables  us  to 
determine  the  dip  of  rocks,  angles  of  crystals, 
temperature,  rate  of  wind,  to  take  levels  of  large 
surfaces,  determine  latitude,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters  connected  with  physical  science.  As  a 
pocket-instrument  it  is  of  great  value. 

METRE  (Gr.  measure)  is  that  regulated  succes- 
sion  of  certain  groups  of  syllables  in  which  Poetry 
(q.  v.)  is  usually  written.  A  greater  or  less  number 
of  groups  forms  a  line  or  verse  (Lat  a  turning),  and 
in  modern  languages,  the  verses  usually  rhyme  with 
one  another  ;  although  this  is  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  notion  of  metre.  See  Rhyme,  Blank  Vkrse. 
In  the  classic  languages,  metre  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  long  and  short  syllables  were  made 
to  succeed  one  another.  English  metre  defends, 
not  upon  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  but  upon 
that  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  Thus,  in 
the  lines. 

The  cu'r|few  to  lls  the  kne'll  |  of  pa'rt|ing  day— 

Warriors  and  |  chi'efs,  should  the  j  shaft  or  the  |  swo'rd- 

tbe  accents  occur  at  regular  intervals ;  and  the 
groups  of  syllables  thus  formed  constitute  each  a 
metre,  or  measure.  The  groups  of  long  and  short 
syllables  composing  the  metres  of  classic  verse, 
were  called  fret,  each  foot  having  a  distinctive  name. 
The  same  names  are  sometimes  applied  to  English 
measures,  an  accented  syllable  in  English  being 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  long  syllable  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  au  unaccented  syllable  to  a  short 

Every  metre  iu  English  contains  one  accented 
syllable,  and  either  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables. 
As  the  accent  may  be  on  the  first  second,  or  third 
syllable  of  the  group,  there  thus  arise  five  distinct 


measures,  two  dissyllabic  and  three  trisyllabic,  as 
seen  in  the  words — 1,  fo'lly  (corresjwuiimg  to  the 
classic  Trochee) ;  2,  recall  (Iambus) ;  3,  te'rribly 
(Dactyle);  4,  confu'sion  (Amphibrachys);  5, 
tee'  (Anajwest). 

These  measures  are  arranged  in  line*  or 
varying  in  length  in  different  pieces,  and  often  in 
the  same  piece.  The  ending  measure  of  a  line  is 
frequently  incomplete,  or  has  a  supernumerary 
syllable  ;  and  sometimes  one  measure  is  substi- 
tuted for  another.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  thai 
some  one  measure  be  so  predominant  as  to  give  a 
character  to  the  verse.  Constant  recurrence  of  the 
same  measure  produces  monotony.  The  following 
bniss  exemplify  the  five  measures  : 


1*/  Measure. 

Ri'ch  the  |  tress 

Be'tter  j  si'xty  [  years  of  |  Europe  |  tba'n  a  |  c/cls  |  of 
Ca|tha'y. 

2d  Measure. 
Alo  ft  |  in  a'wjful  sta'te. 
The  pro'p|er  stu'djy  of  |  manki'ad  J  ia  i 


3d  Measure. 
Bi'rd  of  the  |  wildernest 
Wa  rriors  and  |  ehi'efs,  should  the  |  sba'ft  or  tbe  |  swo'rd. 

4th  Measure. 
The  dew  of  j  the  rao'rning. 
0  you'ng  Loohlinva'r  has  |  come  ou  t  of  j  the 


5tA 

As  they  ro  ar  J  on  the  sho're. 
The  Assyrian  came  do'wn  |  like  a  wolf  |  on  the  fold. 


It  is  instinctively  felt  that  some  of  these  measures 
are  Itetter  suited  for  particular  subjects  than  others, 
Thus,  the  first  has  a  brisk,  abrupt,  energetic  char- 
acter, agreeing  well  with  lively  and  gay  subjects, 
and  also  with  the  intense  feeling  of  such  pieces  as 
Scots  wJia  /uiV.  The  second  is  by  far  the  most 
usual  metre  in  English  poetry ;  it  occurs,  in  fact, 
j  most  frequently  in  the  ordinary  prose- movement  of 
the  language.  It  is  smooth,  graceful,  and  stately ; 
readily  adapting  itself  to  easy  narrative,  and  the 
expression  of  the  gentler  feelings,  or  to  the  treat- 
ment of  severe  and  sublime  subjects.  The  trisyllabic 
metres,  owing  to  the  number  of  unaccented  syllables 
in  them,  are  rapid  in  their  movement  and  calculated 
to  express  rushing,  bounding,  impetuous  feelings. 
They  are  all  less  regular  than  the  dissyllabic  metres. 
One  of  them  is  frequently  substituted  for  another, 
as  in  the  opening  of  Byron's  Bride  of  A  bydos  : 

Kno'w  yc  the  |  la'nd  where  the  \  cy'press  and  |  my'rtls 
Are  e'mblenis  |  of  dee  ds  that  |  are  do'ne  in  |  their 
cli'me ; 

Where  the  ra  ge  |  of  the  vulture,  the  lo've  |  of  the 

tu'rltle— 


where  each  of  the  three  lines  ia  in  a  different  i 
In  addition  to  this  irregularity,  one  of  tl»e  i 
syllables  is  often  wanting.    For  instance,  in  Mrs 
Hemans's  poem,  The  Voice  of  Spring; 

I  co'me,  1 1  co'me !  j  ye  have  ca'lled  |  me  lo'ng ; 

I  co'me  |  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  ] and  so'ng— 

the  first  line  has  only  one  measure  of  three  syllables, 
although  the  general  character  of  the  versification 
is  trisyllabic 

In  a  kind  of  verse  introduced  by  Coleridge,  and 
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are  altogether  left  out  of  account,  and  the 
is  made  to  depend  n]>on  having  a 
ber  of  accents  in  the  line : 

i's  not  wi'nd  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  la  st  of  its  cla'n, 
That  da  noes  as  o'ften  as  da'noe  it  ca  n 
On  the  topmost  twi  g  that  looks  u'p  at  the  sky'. 

tbere  are  four  accents  in  each  line,  but  the 
mi m ber  of  syllables  varies  from  eight  to  eleven. 
To  *m»  a  line  or  group  of  lines,  is  to  divide  it  into 
x  measures  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  variety  of  combinations  of  metres  and  rhymes 
that  may  be  formed,  is  endless;  but  a  few  of  the 
forms  of  English  versification  have 
lames,  and  these  we  may  briefly 
DOOcv. 

iJetv*yQtrfdc*  are  verses  made  up  each  of  four 
mearurvs  of  the  second  kind  of  metre,  and  therefore 
ci  r.  tain i eg  eight  (otto)  syllables : 

With  fru'itjlesB  la'|bour,  Cla'jra  bou'nd 

And  atro've  |  to  sta  nch  [  the  gu'sb|ing  wo'und. 

Scott's  poems  are  mostly  in  octosyllabics,  and  so  is 
En'Mra*,  and  many  other  pieces. 

Urroit  is  a  terra  applied  to  verses  containingjfae 
metres  of  the  second  kind,  or  ten  syllables.  Heroics 
either  rhyme  in  couplets,  or  are  without  rhymes, 
eon*trtutiu-  blank  verse.  Many  of  the  chief  narra- 
tive and  didactic  poems  in  the  English  language 
are  in  rhyming  heroics ;  as  those  of  Chaucer, 
Dryden.  Pope,  Cowper,  &c.  Milton's  two  great 
poems.  Young's  Sight  TJionyhU,  Thomson's  Season*, 
Cowper's  TaJt,  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  and  many 
are  written  in  blank  heroics.  Metrical 
almost  always  in  blank  verse  ;  in  which 
is  frequently  a  supernumerary  syllable, 
two,  at  the  end  of  the  line : 


To  be.  |  or  not  |  to  be,  j  that  is  |  the  question  ; 
Whether  |  'tis  n<>;bler  in  j  the  mind  |  to  suf/er. 

In  Elegitics,  the  lines  are  of  the  same  length  and 
tiv  same  measure  as  in  heroics  ;  but  the  rhymes  arc 
alternate,  and  divide  the  poem  into  quatrains  or 
rLuixaa  of  four  lines,  as  in  Gray's  Eleyy.  The 
Spenserian  stanza,  popularised  by  Spender  in  the 
Fairy  (Jueen,  aud  much  used  by  Byron,  differs  from 
common  heroics  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rhymes,  and  in  concluding  with  an  Alexandrine 

(q-v.). 

Stnnne  metre,  also  called  common  metre,  is  the  form 
of  versification  adopted  in  the  metrical  Psalms,  in 
a  any  hymns,  and  other  lyrical  pieces.  From  being 
fluently  employed  in  ballads,  this  metre  is  also 
called  AoiW  Mttre.  The  first  and  third  lines  often 
rhyme,  as  well  as  the  second  aud  fourth 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  usual  and  definite 
forms  of  versification.  In  many  poems,  esjiecially 
the  more  recent  ones,  so  much  licence  is  assumed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  regular  recurrence  or 
other  law  determining  the  changes  of  metre,  or  the 
lengths  of  the  lines ;  the  poet  seeks  to  suit  the 
modulation  at  every  turn  to  the  varying  sentiments. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  much  of  this 
refinement  of  art  is  not  throwu  away,  upon  ordinary 
readers  at  least,  who,  tailing  to  perceive  any  special 
uut^bleness,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  those  violent 
departures  from  accustomed  regularity  as  the  results 
of  caprice. 

The  kind  of  verse  called  Hexameter  is  described 
its  own  name. 


Philippe  le  Bel ;  but  up  till  1790,  no  important 
change  had  been  effected.  On  the  8th  May  1790, 
'  proposals  were  made  by  the  French  government  to 
the  British,  for  the  meeting  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  simple  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  lat.  45* 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  view  of  making 
this  the  unit  of  a  new  system  of  measures.  The 
British  government,  however,  did  not  give  this 
proposal  a  favourable  reception,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  French  government,  impatient  to 
effect  a  reform,  obtained  the  appointment  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  a  commission  comjtoaed  of 
Borda,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  to 
choose  from  the  following  three,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  of  the  fourth  j>art  of  the  equator,  and 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  meridian,  the  one  best 
fitted  for  their  purpose.  The  commission  decided 
in  favour  of  the  last— resolving  that  the  tv.v^.tts^ 
of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  (the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  measured  as  aloug  the  surface  of 
still  water)  be  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  new  system, 
and  be  called  a  'metre.'  Delombre  and  Mechain 
were  immediately  charged  with  the  measurement  of 
the  meridian  between  Dunkerque  and  Barcelona; 
I  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  referred  to  a 
'  committee  of  twenty  members,  nine  of  whom  were 
'  French,  the  rest  having  been  deputed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Holland,  Savoy,  Denmark,  Spain,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Roman,  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  and  Helvetic 
republics.  By  this  committee,  the  length  of  the 
metre  was  found  to  be  443*206  Parisian  lines,  or 
39  3707904  English  inches ;  and  standards  of  it  and 
of  the  kilogramme  (see  Gramme)  were  constructed, 
i  and  deposited  among  the  archives  of  France,  where 
|  they  still  remain.  The  '  metrical  system  '  received 
legal  sanction  2d  November  1801.  The  following 
are  the  multiples  and  fractious  of  the  metre  which 
are  in  common  use,  expressed  in  English  i 

Eiifluh  IimIim. 
•OJ937U7904 
•31M?<(790t 
3-y.T7«79U4 
3937U7W4  = 
3907"7!M  = 


Millimetre, 
Ccntimttre, 
Decimetre, 

Mt-TRK, 

Decjtnattr*, 
Hectometre. 


=  10 


METRE,  the  basis  of  the  'metrical'  or  modern 
French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
tonit  of  length.  The  first  suggestion  of  a  change  in 
the  previous  system  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 


From  the  metre,  the  other  principal  units  of 
and  weight  are  at  once  derived.   See  Abe,  Litre, 
Gramme,  Franc 

METRONOME,  a  valuable  small  machine  for 
indicating  the  correct  time  or  speed  at  which  a 
musical  composition  should  be  played.  It  was 
invented  in  1815  by  Malzel,  the  inventor  also  of 
the  automaton  trumpeter.  See  Actomaton.  The 
test  of  a  correct  metronome  is,  that  when  set  at  60 
it  shall  beat  seconds. 

METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 
ACT.  The  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  owing 
to  its  immense  sue,  has  been  regulated  for  sedile 
and  sanitary  purposes  chiefly  by  special  acts,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act  It  had  long  been  subject  to  a  special  Budding 
Act,  which  laid  down  minute  regulations  as  to  the 
formation  of  streets,  alteration  and  building  of 
houses;  and  tho  Metroiiolis  Buildings  Act  still 
contains  a  code  applicable  to  building  regulations, 
the  chief  principle  of  which  is,  that  no  person  can 
build  or  make  alterations  till  they  have  been  duly 
approved  by  the  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  certain  conditions  have  been  complied  with  its 
regards  the  public  safety.  In  1835,  a  great  change 
was  made  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  metropolis* 
jby  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  - 


METROPOLITAN— METTR  AY. 


created  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  pro- 
vided it  with  extensive  powers  of  drainage,  sewer- 
age, lighting,  cleaning,  removing  nuisances,  and 
general  improvements,  and  with  powers  also  to  rate 
the  occupiers  of  houses  for  the  expenses  of  the 
general  management  Formerly,  each  vestry  di<l 
what  it  thought  proper  within  its  own  parish,  and 
there  was  no  uniformity  observed  in  the  details  of 
management.  But  the  above  act  contained  a  code 
of  laws  affecting  numerous  details  of  street  and  ci'y 
life.  One  important  function  was  the  systematic 
construction  of  sewers  and  the  removal  of  nuisances. 
No  new  building  is  now  allowed  to  be  built  with- 
out sufficient  drains  and  water- closets,  raving  is 
enforced  xii  mo&t,  crises. 

METROPO'LITAN.  in  Church  Law,  the  bishop 
of  a  metropolis,  or  '  mother  city.'  upon  which  other 
eptsci>|>al  cities  are  in  some  sense  dt-jK-ndent  The 
gradations  of  the  hierarchy,  on  which  this  depend- 
ence is  founded,  are  of  very  early  origin,  and  may, 
it  is  alleged,  lie  traced,  at  least  in  germ,  in  the 
letters  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus.  The 
commentaries  of  the  Fathers  (as  Chrysostom,  15 
Horn,  in  1  Tim.,  and  Eusebius,  JtiM.  L'cclt.  L  iii. 
c  iv.)  recognise  it  as  of  ajiostolic  institution.  The 
jurisdiction  of  metropolitans,  according  to  the 
ancient  law  of  the  church,  was  very  considerable, 
and  extended  over  all  the  bishojts  of  that  province 
of  which  the  metrojiolitan  see  was  the  capital.  It 
was  their  privilege  not  only  to  summon  and  preside 
over  provinci.il  councils,  to  consecrate  the  provincial 
bishops,  but  ahvo  to  decide  certain  causes,  and  in 
other  ways  to  exercise  authority  within  the  sees 
of  their  suffragans.  Recent  canons  have  very  much 
restricted  their  powers.  The  metrojiolitan  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  archbishop  by  his 
having  suffragan  bishojis  subject  to  him,  which  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  of  an  archbishop. 

In  the  united  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  Eng- 
land, and  those  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  in  Ireland, 
ore  metropolitans.  In  the  newly-constituted  hier- 
archy of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England, 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has  the  rank  of 
metropolitan.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Ireland,  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  T  u. 'un  all  possess  the  same  rank. 

METTERNICH,  Clkmens  Weszkl  Netomck 
Lotiiak,  Prince  von  Metternich,  and  Duke  of  Pon- 
tella,  an  eminent  Austrian  diplomatist  and  states- 
man, born  at  Coblenz,  l.r>th  May  177-*.  His  father, 
Franz  Georo  Karl,  Count  von  Metternich,  was 
also  an  Austriau  diplomatist,  and  an  associate  of 
Kaunitz.  He  represented  a  very  aneient  and 
distinguished  family,  whose  original  *eat  was  in 
Jiilich.  Young  M.  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Mainz 
and  travelled  in  England.  In  170"),  he  married 
tlie  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  the  celebrated 
minister  K  mi  nit/,  by  whom  he  acquired  large  estates. 
His  diplomatic  career  commenced  at  the  congress  of 
Rastadt,  which  he  attended  as  representative  of  the 
Westidialian  counts.  His  rise  was  very  rapid  :  he 
added  to  the  advantages  of  his  birth  nnd  connections, 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  diplomatic  ability, 
with  the  most  graceful  and  winning  manners.  In 
1S01,  he  liecame  Austrian  amltassador  at  Dresden; 
and  on  the  outbreaking  of  the  third  coalition  war,  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  180G,  he  went  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  and  concluded,  in  1807.  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
Austria;  but  on  the  outbreaking  of  the  war  tetween 
France  and  Austria  in  1809,  he  was  detained  some 


of  that  year,  he  succeeded  Count  Von  Stadion  m 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  concluded  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  French  minister  Champagny,  and 
accompanied  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  to  Paris. 
He  guided  the  course  of  Austria  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties of  1812—1813.    He  maintained  at  first  a 
temporising  policy  and  a  scheme  of  an  armed  media- 
tion of  Austria ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  Najxdeon 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  at  last  a 
decided  step,  and  led  him  to  resolve  upon  that 
declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against  France,  which 
took  place  in  August  181.1,  and  he  subsequently 
conducted  with  great  ability  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  completion  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 
On  the  eve  of  the  liattle  of  Lci|«zig,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  bestowed  upon  hitn  the  princely  dignity.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  almost  all  the  chief 
diplomatic  affairs  of  that  eventful  time;  and  after 
the  congress  of  Cliatillou  and  negotiations  with  the 
Count  d'Artois,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  signed  the 
convention  of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon,  went  to 
England  to  negotiate  concerning  a  new  quadruple 
alliance,  and  attended  the  congress  of  \  ienno,  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  elected  president.  Ho 
signed,  as  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  the  second  peace 
of  Paris  20th  November  1815.    After  this,  he  con- 
tinued still  to  conduct  the  diplomacy  of  Austria, 
and  in  1821  was  appointed  chancellor  (11  au*-,  //of. 
uwl  Sfaatrtauzltr),  and  in  182G  succeeded  Count 
Zichy  in  the  presidency  of  ministerial  conferences 
on  home  affairs.    His  efforts  were  now  earnestly 
i  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  and 
i  the  preservation  of  tho  existing  state  of  tilings  in 
j  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the  strictest  measures  of 
police  and  Bevere  despotism.     The  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848  breaking   forth   with  sudden 
violence,  causal  tho  aged  minister  to  flee  from 
Austria,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  England ;  nor  did  ho 
return  to  Vienna  till  tho  end  of  1851,  when  ha 
recti  veil  great  marks  of  honour  and  favour  from  tho 
emjieror ;  but  although  sometimes  consulted,  he 
was  never  again  asked  to  undertake  the  cares  of 
office.    He  died  at  Vienna,  11th  June  1859.  The 
geueral  opinion  respecting  M.  has  been  well  expressed 
by  the  7'iW»  newspaper :  4  He  was  renowned  rather 
than  great,  clever  rather  than  wise,  venerated  more 
for  his  age  than  his  power,  admired   but  not 
lamented.'    His  son  Richard  became  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.,  after  the  peace 
of  Villafranca. 

METTRAY.  The  Reformatory  of  M.  is  the 
true  parent  of  all  institutions  intended  to  reform 
and  restore  to  society,  aud  not  merely  to  punish, 
juvenile  delinquents.  M.  Demetz,  a  member  of  the 
Parisian  bar,  stnick  with  the  evils  and  hardship 
attending  the  committal  to  prison  of  young,  ana, 
considering  their  training  nnd  habits,  scarcely 
responsible  criminals,  there  to  languish  hopelessly  for 
a  time,  ami  then  to  emerge  worse  than  when  they 
entered,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vicomte 
Bret  ignores  de  Courtoilles,  to  found  a  school  which 
should  have  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  this 
class  of  offenders.  In  I S.'tf»,  accordingly,  the  Refor- 
matory, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Colony  of  Mettray, 
was  set  on  foot,  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Tours  in  France.  From  that  day  to  this,  XI.  Denied 
has,  by  his  assiduous  laliours  and  self-devotediiess, 
rendered  to  France  and  Europe  one  of  the  greatest 
benetita  that  could  be  conferred  on  society,  by  proving 
that,  by  agricultural  and  other  labours  of  industry, 
and  well-considered  rules  of  organisation  ami  disci- 
pline, the  neglected  and  criminal  may  be  trained  to 
tike  their  place  honestly  and  honourably  in  society. 
The  children  consist  wholly  of  orphans,  foundlings, 
and  delinquents  ;  and  of  1815  pupils,  who.  since  its 
1  foundation,  have  definitively  left  the  colony,  871 
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agricultural  labourers,  421  workmen,  435 
and  88  sailors;  the  relapses  iuto  crime 
only  3  81  iier  cent  Tho  success  of  this 
is  to  be  attributed  not  solely  to  the 
excellent  training  and  close  sujicrvisiou  at  M. 
naelf.  but  to  the  care  which  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
lick  betwvt*n  the  authorities  and  those  who  have 
left  the  colony.  The  payment  made  by  the  state 
is  only  7<£  a  day  for  children  sent  under  judicial 
sentence  ;  the  large  extra  expenditure  necessarily 
incurrwd  being  defrayed  from  charitable  contri- 
bution* from  tho  individuals  constituting  tho 
'  Paternal  Society  of  Mettray.' 

METZ,  an  important  city  of  France,  a  fortress 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  strongest  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Moselle.     It  U  situated  on  the  Moselle  at  its 
coonnence  with  the  Seille,     The  rivers,  which 
are  crossed  by  17  bridges,  afford  water- power  to 
several  nulla.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  system  of 
The  mditary  establishments  of  the 
are  numerous  and  important   There  arc  six 
cks ;  a  hospital,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  France,  and  capable  of  containing  1S00  patients ; 
several  immense  provision -magazines ;  two  military 
scbo  la,  the  one  for  artillery,  and  the  other  for 
sngine^ring  ;  a  school  for  the  practice  of  these  arts; 
twn  arsenals,  and  a  powder-mill.    Its  streets  are 
wide  and  clean,  and  it  contains  numerous  spacious 
squares.    The  cathedral  a  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in 
101  i,  and  finished  in  1546,  is  remarkable  lor  its 
bnidnesa,  lightness,  and  elegance,  and  has  a  beauti- 
ful spire  of  ojien  work,  373  feet  in  height.  The 
cfeurch  of  Notrc-Dame-de-la-Rondc  is  a  noteworthy 
structure.    Its  choir  was  built  in  1130.   M,  contains 
tlv  many  other  noble  edifices  and  institutions, 
r*Jigi**is,  civil,  and  military.    Its  industry  is  active, 
the  chief  employments  being  lace-making,  tanning, 
embroidering,   and  the  manufacture  of  brushes, 
clothing  for  the  army,  flannels,  pins,  and  canes  ; 
there  are  also  brass  and  copper  foundries.  Pop. 
56J&88. 

M..  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Divo- 
dvntM,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  people  called  the 
Jltdtomntrici,  whose  name  it  took  at  a  later  date. 
In  the  5th  c.,  the  corrupted  form  JJettis  first 
came  into  use,  whence  the  modern  Metz.  M.  was 
destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  4">i  At  the  death  of 
Clovis,  it  became  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  ami  later 
the  capital  of  Lorraine.  In  985,  it  Waine  a  free 
imperial  Wwn.  It  was  finally  secured  to  France  by 
the  p^ace  of  Westphalia  in  1048. 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  north-cast  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  province  of  l»rraine, 
extend*  immotliately  south  of  the  department  of 
Moselle.  Area,  1,505,954  acres,  half  of  which  are 
under  tillage,  and  40,455  in  vim-yards ;  population 
(1862)  428,643.  Its  surface  is  undulating  aud 
pictures*} ue ;  while  along  the  eastern  border  run  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  rising  in  one  point  to  1148  feet 
is  height  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Moselle,  and 
its  affluents  the  Meurthe  (from  which  the  depart- 
ment derives  its  name),  the  M.vlon,  the  Seille,  ftc. 
This  department  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  than  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  variety  of  its  productions.  In  average 
years,  400,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  20,064,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  produced.  The  arrondissements 
are  Nancy,  Ch&teau-Salins,  Luneville,  Sarrcbourg, 
and  TouL    The  capital  is  Nancy. 

ME  USE,  a  frontier  department  in  the  north-east 
of  France.  Area,  1,536,107  acres,  of  which  828.302 
are  under  tillage,  and  34,349  in  vineyards.  Pop. 
(1862)  305,54a  The  surface  is  traversed  from  south- 
east  to  north-west  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  lulls, 


which  form  the  right  and  left  bank  of  the  river 
Meuse  (seo  Maab),  and  separate  it  from  the  basin 
of  the  Seine  on  the  west,  and  from  that  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  east  The  Meuse,  the  Ornain,  and 
the  Aire,  arc  the  chief  rivers.  The  soil  is  generally 
]>oor,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers, 
which  are  remarkably  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  usual  crops  are  raised  in  average  quantities. 
22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  (red  and  white)  are  made 
annually.  The  four  arrondissements  are  Bar  le-Duc, 
Commerey,  Montmedy,  and  Verdun.  The  capital  is 
Bar-lcDuc 

MEXICO  constitutes  the  south-west  extremity 
of  North  America,  and  occupies  a  |  portion  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  south 
part  of  the  American  continent  It  is  1  founded  on 
tho  N.  by  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ou  the  S.  by  tho  Pacific 
and  Central  America,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  area  of  M.  is  about  850,0(10  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (according  to  the  some- 
what untrustworthy  data  of  the  census  of  1857), 
8,137,85a  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of 
the  provinces  (with  their  several  areas  and  popula- 
tions) into  which  the  republic  of  M  is  divided,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  1857  : 


Sup.  Am  In 
S.,iL.r»  MiJt* 

Pop.  la  iav. 

Cblff  To*  ok. 

Agiiaa  Calicntca,* 

8n..v9 

Chiapn, 

19,oJfi-50 

187.47* 

Sun  ( hr'»tobal,  BOOO 

Chihuahua,  . 

102,845  90 

I64.ir73 

Chlhnaliua,  . 

I4.0U0 

Culimm,   .  . 
Durango, 

3.31 15  40 

62.lnM 

Coltina.  . 

31,000 

4U.38U  50 

144,331 

lluranito. 

22,1100 

Guanajuato,  . 

12.419-40 

729.103 

Guanajuato, 

4KMIO 

Guerrero,  . 

99.122  80 

270.imi 

Tixtla, 

4,000 

Ja>  sco,  . 

SI).I!W10 

804.U58 

Guadalajara, 

83,0.10 

Mcmco. 

1JM<  4  so 

1.029,629 

Toluen,  . 

12,000 

Mtehoacnn,  . 

SB,  l7iJo 

554.505 

Morel  la. 

Nurvo  Leon  1 
and  Coatiuila,  / 

81 ,01  j  SO 

213,369 

1  Monterrey, 
\  Salilllu,  . 

13,000 
10.000 

Oojaea, 

33,123  30 

A23.938 

Oajaea.  . 

25.OII0 

Puebta,  .  , 

14.017SO 

S58.S09 

PuebU.  . 

71  000 

Querela  ro,  . 

2,431  '80 

185.155 

Querviaro,  . 

29.000 

Han  I..  1'uUai, . 

31.903  30 

397.189 

Sari  t,otiia, 

40,000 

Sinaloa,  . 

34.048  40 

160.000 

Cullacan, 

u.mo 

Sonora,   .  . 

13I.U7-70 

139.374 

I  re-s 

7,«» 

Tabasco, 

16.83250 

70.6S8 

S.  Juan  B..  . 

4  000 

TamaulipM,  . 

30,384  »l 

Victoria,  . 

5,000 

Tlaxealn,  . 

1,833  HI 

90.158 

Tiascala, 

3JMQ 

Vera  Cruz, 

86.336  00 

349.1. '5 

Vera  Cruz, 

8,(00 

Yucatan, 

43.822  00 

688,8*3 

Ml^ida, 

40. .  .00 

Zaeatecaa,  . 

31. 91580 

298.7«» 

25,OU) 

Dfotrict  of  1 
Mexico,  f 

100  80 

969,534 

Mexico  (1858),  200,000 

California, 

58,384  20 

19,1*0 

l-»  Pas, 

5,000 

Pkyticnl  Character,  <ft — The  great  mais  of  the 
Mexican  territory  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau, 
formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Central 
America  (q.  v.),  from  which  terraced  s1o|k.*h  descend 
with  a  more  or  less  rapid  inclination  towards  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  aud  the  Pacilio  on  the  west 
This  vast  tract,  which  extends  from  18s  to  32*  N. 
Iat,  aud  from  95°  to  115°  W.  long.,  comprises  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  zones  in  the  world  ; 
for  while  its  geographical  position  secures  to  it  a 
tropical  vegetation,  the  rapid  differences  of  elevation 
which  characterise  it,  afford  it  the  advantages  of 
temperate  climates,  in  which  all  the  varieties  of  our 
European  flora  and  fauna  can  come  to  perfection ; 
and  it  thus  combines  within  its  limits  an  almost 
unparalleled  exuberance  and  multiplicity  of  natural 
products.  The  table-lands  of  M.  lie  at  elevations 
varying  from  5000  to  more  than  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exhibit  great  differences  of 
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level  and  varieties  of  soiL  They  generally  incline 
northward,  and  are  for  the  most  part  girt  in  by  low 
mountain  chains,  among  which  rise  individual  lofty 
peaks,  as  Coffre  do  Perote  (13,400  feet),  Orizava 
(17,370  feet),  and  others  ;  while  they  are  intersected 
by  higher  ranges,  above  which  tower  a  few  cones,  as 
Istaccihuatl,  the  White  Woman  (15,700  feet),  and  the 
volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  or  the  Smoking  Mountain 
(17,880  feet).  These  volcanoes  and  several  others  of 
less  note,  lying  within  the  parallels  of  18s  15'  and 
19°  30*  N.  Int,  form  a  transverse  volcanic  band 
between  the  two  oceans,  and  do  not  follow  the 
inclination  of  the  central  chain,  as  is  tbo  case  in  the 
volcanoes  of  South  America,  Volcanoes  also  occur 
isolated,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  plain  of  Mixtccapan, 
2900  feet  above  the  sea,  where,  in  1759,  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo,  which  still  emits  smoke,  was  formed 
after  an  eruption  l»y  which  a  surface  of  many  square 
miles  was  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  ;  in  fact,  every  part  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory betrays  the  volcanic  nature  of  its  formation, 
although  neither  earthquakes  nor  any  other  active 
phenomena  have  of  late  been  of  frequent  occur* 
rence.  The  principal  chain,  intersecting  the  table- 
bind,  is  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  Tope  Sucnc,  in  which 
lie  the  chief  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  which,  after 
traversing  the  states  of  Queretaro  and  Guanajuato, 
divides  into  three  main  branches,  the  ceutral  of 
which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  these 
great  chains,  the  Mexican  territory  is  intersected 
by  numerous  lesser  ranges,  which  on  the  Pacific 
side  break  up  the  terraced  declivities  into  innu- 
merable deeply-cleft  valleys,  which  assume  almost 
the  character  of  steep  ravines  near  their  junction 
with  the  narrow  littoral  plains  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Violent  storms  rage  on  this  coast,  blowing 
from  the  south-west  during  the  hot  months,  when 
the  climate  is  as  prejudicial  to  whites  as  on  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  although  it  is  not  visited  by  the 
yellow  fever.  M.  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
deficient  in  navigable  rivers ;  for  although  come  of 
the  largest  have  a  course  of  more  than  1000  miles, 
few  are  free  from  rapids.  The  Hio  Santiago,  or 
Rio  Grande,  with  a  course  of  500  miles,  is  broken 
near  Guadalajara  by  60  falls  in  the  since  of 
less  than  three  miles ;  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte, 
which  forms  in  its  lower  courses  the  boundary 
between  M.  and  the  United  States,  has  a  winding 
course  of  nearly  1800  miles,  but  it  is  only  navi- 
gable for  small  sailing-vessels  to  Matamoras,  GO 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  a  bar  and  numerous 
shoals  prevent  the  passae^  of  large  vessels.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  majority  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  eastern 
Coast  generally  presents  great  obstacles  to  navi- 
gation, as  it  is  low  and  sandy,  unbroken  by  bays  or 
inlets,  and  lined  by  sandbanks  several  miles  in 
width ;  the  only  points  of  access  being  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  which  are  not  good  roadsteads,  as,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  rivers  have  little  water,  except  at 
the  rainy  season,  which  generally  sets  in  about 
June,  accompanied  by  overpowering  heat,  during 
the  prevalence  of  which  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito 
prifio,  rages  like  a  pest  in  all  the  low  lands.  M.  is 
on  the  whole  badly  supplied  with  water ;  and  since 
the  Spaniards  have  discontinued  the  system  of  irri- 
gation, which  was  followed  by  the  Aztec  races  with 
so  much  success,  many  tracts  have  become  barren, 
and  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  human  occupation. 
A  great  portion  of  the  table-lands  can  only  be  used 
for  pasture.  Springs  arc  rare,  and  many  of  the  rivers 
flow  in  deep  mountain-beds,  without  receiving 
•mailer  tributaries,  while  the  rapid  evaporation 
on  a  light  soil,  covering  porous  rocks,  leaves  the 
surface  dry  and  hot,  and  unable  to  support  any 


'  vegetation  beyond  the  cactus  and 
The  plains,  moreover,  contain  the  beds  of  numerooj 
dry  salt  lakes,  but  this  is  chiefly  the  case  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  table-land  The  western  pai-ci 
of  the  plateaux  between  100*  and  102"  W.  kmg. 
(known  as  the  Baxio)  yield,  by  careful  irrigiti  n, 
rich  crops  of  maize  and  wheat,  and  rank  amoa;  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  Mexico.  They 
are,  however,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  sterile 
tracts,  either  covered  by  stones,  and  then  knows 
as  'pedegral,'  or  with  lava,  when  they  are  chine  - 
terised  as  a  mal  pais  (bad  country).  In  contrast 
with  these  unprofitable  districts,  the  plains  are  occa- 
sionally broken  by  depressions  of  the  soil,  known  ss 
Barrancas,  descending  sometimes  1000  feet,  sad 
measuring  several  miles  across,  which  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  trees  and  shruhs, 
and  watered  by  small  streams  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  valley.  M.  has  numerous  lakes,  but 
few  of  any  importance ;  that  of  Chapala  in  Jalisco 
is  one  of  tho  most  considerable,  being  more  than  90 
miles  long. 

Clhnafe,  Product*. — The  differences  of  climate, 
depending  upon  the  different  degrees  of  altitude,  art 
so  great  in  M.,  that  the  vegetable  products  of  this 
vast  country  include  almost  all  that  are  to  be  found 
between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle.    In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  traveller  may  experience 
every  gradation  of  climate,  embracing  torrid  heat 
and  glacial  cold,  and  pass  through  different  zones  of 
vegetation,  including  wheat  and  the  sugar-cane,  the 
ash  and  the  palm,  apples,  olives,  and  guavaa.  The 
Spaniards,  on  their  tint  occupation  of  M.,  distin- 
guished its  great  climatic  divisions  under  the  charac- 
teristic names,  which  are  still  retained,  of  the  TWrat 
CalUntes  (hot  or  littoral  lands),  Tierras  Templadn» 
(temperate  lands),  and  Titrras  Friai  (cold  or  high 
lands).   The  mean  annual  heat  of  the  Tierras  Cab. 
entes  is  77* ;  and  the  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile, 
produces  maize,  rice  where  water  can  be  procured 
for  irrigation,  bananas,  pine -apples,  oranges,  manioc; 
and  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  and  vanilla  in  the  littoral 
swampy  forests.    This  tract  has  only  two  seasons— 
the  winter,  or  season  of  north  winds,  and  the  sum- 
mer, or  season  of  breezes.    In  the  former,  the  horn- 
canes  are  the  terror  of  navigators,  but  the  coart  a 
clear  of  yellow  fever,  which  prevails  in  the  hot 
season.    On  the  medium  elevations  of  the  Tierras 
Templadas.  the  temperature  is  extremely  equable, 
varying  only  from  about  70"  to  80°  F. ;  the  climate 
healthy,  and  wherever  water  is  abundant,  a  per- 
petual summer  reigns,  yielding  a  varied  and  active 
vegetation,  which  embraces  all  the  cereals,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
amongst  which  maize,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  sad 
olives  are  produced  in  the  most  exul>crant  abund- 
ance.    The  Tierras  Frias,  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  characterised  as  cold  by  discoverers 
belonging  to  a  less  southern  climate  than  Sjwun, 
possess  a  generally  temperate  climate,  the  mean 
annual  heat  ranging  between  66J  and  68"  F. ;  bat 
on  the  highest  of  the  table-lands,  the  air  is  keener, 
and  the  soil  more  arid,  and  agriculture  is  limited  to 
the  cultivation  of  barley  and  of  the  agave,  or  Mexi- 
can aloe,  which  held  the  place  of  the  vine  among 
the  ancient  Aztecs,  and  is  still  extensively  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  its  juice,  which  is  made 
into  the  fermented  drink  known  under  the  name  of 
puttie.     In  addition  to  the  vegetable  products 
already  referred  to,  M.  yields  coffee,  tobacco— 
whose  growth  is,  however,  limited  by  governmental 
restrictions — yams,  capsicums,  pepj>er,  pimento,  is- 
digo,  ipecacuanha,  dragon's-blood,  copaiva,  fan-palms, 
india-rubber  trees,  mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony,  Ac 
The  products  of  the  mines,  which  rank  among  the 
t  in  the  world,  include  the  precious  meula 
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The  gold-mines  of  M.  occur  principally  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  north  01  24°  X.  lat,  and, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  metal  in  Australia,  their 
yield  surpassed  the  produce  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Silver  minei  abound  in  M.,  and  the 
argentiferous  veins,  which  may  be  said  to  intersect 
every  part  of  the  western  declivities  of  the  Andes, 
occur  in  some  places,  as  in  the  Vela  Mndrt  lode  at 
iJumajuato,  in  beds  varying  from  10  to  50  yards 
in  depth ;  the  precious  metal  being  in  these  cases 
intermixed  witn  sulphur  compounds,  antimony,  and 
arsenic.  But  although  these  mines  possess  the  addi- 
tional special  advantage  of  being  situated  in  fertile 
districts*,  affording  abundant  food  to  miners  and 
their  cattle,  their  working  has  been  very  imperfectly 
carried  on,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  annual  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  M.  was  onwards  of  £6,000,000,  of 
which  1>7ths  were  yielded  by  the  silver;  but  the 
political  diuturlwioes,  preceding  aod  consequent  on 
the  wars  of  independence,  have  very  considerably 
reduced  this  sum,  which  has  probably  never  been 
reached  since  M.  was  finally  separated  from  the 
mother -country.  In  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  M. 
yields  tin.  antimony,  met 


yiel«m  tin.  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  zinc  ;  while  carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  smcltiug 
silver,  is  found  crystallised  on  the  surface  of  several 
lakes,  and  occurs,  together  with  common  salt,  in 
dry  seasons,  on  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  elevated  table-lands. 

Cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  sheep  a»*>uud  in 
iL,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  the  pasture-grounds,  all  the  domestic 
animals  introduced  from  the  Old  World  have  multi- 
plied excessively.  Buffa'oes  feed  in  the  lower  plains  ; 
goats  and  sheep  are  plentiful ;  the  tapir,  wolf, 
American  lynx,  jaguar,  wild-cat*  several  species  of 
the  skunk,  the  brown  porcupine,  stag,  deer,  Ac,  are 
to  he  found.  Parrots,  humming-birds,  and  wild 
game  birds,  including  turkeys,  are  abundant ;  and 
almost  all  th«  lakes  yield  largo  quantities  of  fish. 
The  cochineal  insect  and  the  silk-worm  are  reared 
with  great  success  on  the  table-land  of  Mixtccapan. 

Commtrx*,  «frc — Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
advantages  presented  by  her  natural  productions, 
aod  the  important  geographical  position  which  she 
occupies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  M., 
owing  to  her  unsettled  government,  and  the  conse- 
quent insecurity  of  life  and  property,  has  shewn  a 
retrograde  movement  in  regard  to  commerce  since  the 
establishment  of  her  independence ;  and  the  annual 
value  of  her  trade  is  now  estimated  at  only  about  six 
or  seven  millions  sterling,  the  imports  amounting  to 
ahout  {thB,  and  the  exports  to  ftha  of  that  sum. 
The  precious  metals  constitute,  it  is  estimated, 
nearly  ^ths  of  the  exports,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  by  productions  of  the  soil,  and  industrial 
products,  such  as  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods, 
•cap  leather,  saddlery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  cigars, 
brandy.  Ac.  Enjan-l,  France,  Hamburg,  and  LUbeck, 
tod  the  United  States  of  America,  are  the  principal 
powers  with  which  M.  maintains  relations  of  foreign 
arornerce,  while  the  city  of  Mexico  is  the  chief 
focus  of  internal  trade,  and  Vera  Cruz  the  principal 
port  for  maritime  commerce.  For  the  number  of 
ships  entering  and  clearing  the  ]>orts  of  M.,  sec 
Vera  Cm  z  and  Tampico.  The  iioancial  condition 
of  M.  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  disorder, 
since  the  establishment  of  independence,  that  the 
exjienditure  has  been  continually  increasing  beyond 
the  receipts ;  but  as  no  details  of  the  department 
of  finance  have  been  published  since  1856,  and 
those  made  known  before  that  period  were  not 
trustworthy,  it  is  impossible  to  give  thoroughly 
tigure*.  According  to  the  printed  estimates, 


the  receipts  in  1856  were  8,500,000  piastres ;  the 
expenditure,  13,126,239  piastres  ;  deficit,  4,626,239 

Kiastres.  But  according  to  the  authorities  cited  by 
I.  Chevalier  in  his  recent  work,  L*  Mexv/ue,  A  ncien 
H  Modern*  (Paris,  1863),  the  receipts  amounted  to 
as  much  as  16  million  piastres,  while  the  expendi- 
ture exceeded  that  sum  by  1^  million  piastres,  half 
the  receipts  being  absorbed  by  the  budget  for  the 
war  expenses.  The  national  debt  is  reported  to 
have  amounted  in  1858  to  145  million  piastres. 

Army,  JVar.v,  4c—  In  accordance  with  the  old 
constitution  of  M„  the  standing  army  was  to  con- 
sist of  26,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  65,000  men ; 
but  this  number,  which  had  fallen  to  nearly  half 
the  required  force  in  1855,  has  been  so  extensively 
reduced  since  that  period  by  continual  civil  wars, 
that,  according  to  Spanish  authorities,  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Juarez,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  with  the  French  in  1862,  was  unable  to 
bring  into  the  field  more  than  5000  infantry,  800 
cavalry,  and  9500  of  the  national  guard.  The  navy 
consisted  of  only  some  300  men,  while  the  fleet 
numliercd  only  9  small  ahips-of-war,  carrying  in  all 
between  30  and  40  cannon.  Education  in  M.  is  in 
the  lowest  possible  condition,  even  among  the 
wealthier  classes,  although  the  various  military 
dictators  who  have  wielded  supreme  power  have 
all  in  turn  drawn  up  elaliorate  schemes  for  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people.  There  is  a  uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  Mexico,  out  its  management, 
like  that  of  every  other  public  institution,  is  in  a 
disorganised  state,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

Rdujion,  4c— The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  dominant 
church  of  M.,  to  the  almost  entire  practical  exclusion 
of  any  other.  M.  has  1  archbishop  and  1 L  bishops. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  inefficient,  the  courts 
venal,  and  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  law 
corrupt  Brigandage  and  smuggling  eudanger  per- 
sonal security,  and  seriously  damage  the  resources 
of  the  nation. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  state  was,  in  1858, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  Benito  Juarez,  who  was 
to  bear  the  title  of  Constitutional  President,  and 
administer  publio  affairs  in  conjunction  with  a 
legislative  congress,  composed  of  a  chamber  of  sena- 
tors and  a  lower  house  of  representatives.  Each 
province  was  to  elect  two  senators  and  one  deputy 
to  every  40,000  inhabitants,  and  was,  moreover, 
to  have  a  separate  provincial  legislative  chamber, 
presided  over  by  its  governor.  At  present  (from 
;  causes  set  forth  in  the  historical  portion  of  this 
article)  there  are  two  governments  in  M.,  that  of 
President  Juarez,  whose  seat  is  (1863)  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  that  of  the  Provisional  Regency  of  the 
Mexican  Empire,  whose  seat  is  at  Mexico.  The 
latter  was  appointed  by  the  Junta  Superior  del 
Qobierno ;  which  was  itself  constituted  (16th  June 
1863)  by  a  decree  of  Marshal  Forey,  leader  of  the 
French  army  of  invasion.  It  is  composted  of  35 
members.  This  Junta  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished, under  French  influence,  an  A**emhlg  oj 
Xota'J'*,  whom  it  charged  with  deciding  in  the 
name  of  the  people  what  form  of  government  M. 
should  adopt  On  the  10th  of  July  1863,  this  body, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  decided  in  favour 
of  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy,  and  that 
the  new  ruler  should  bear  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  According  to  popular  report,  the  person 
selected  for  this  new  dignity  is  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  brother  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  son-in-law  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

History  of  Mexico. — The  history  of  ancient  M. 
exhibits  two  distinct  and  widely  -differing  jieriods, 
j  the  former  of  which,  that  of  the  Tolteca,  appears 
to  have  begun  in  the  7th,  and  ended  with  the 
1 12th  c. ;  while  the  second,  that  of  the  Aztecs,  began 
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in  the  year  1200,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
closed  by  the  conquest  of  Cortes  in  1519 ;  for 
although  the  race  has  maintained  occupation  of  the 
Mexican  territory,  its  existence  as  a  nation  ceased 
■with  the  Spanish  domination.  The  origin  and  primi- 
tive seats  of  the  Toltecs  are  shrouded  in  mystery ; 
and  all  that  we  learn  of  this  }teop!o  is,  that  they 
came  from  the  north,  from  some  undefined  locality, 
■which  they  designated  Tullau,  and  from  whence 
they  brought  to  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  first  ele- 
ments of  civilisation.  Their  laws  and  usages  stamp 
them  as  a  people  of  mild  and  peaceful  instincts, 
industrious,  active,  and  enterprising.  They  culti- 
vated the  land,  introduced  maize  and  cotton,  made 
roads,  erected  monuments  of  colossal  dimensions, 
and  built  temples  and  cities,  whose  ruins  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  New  Spain  still  attest  their  skill  in 
architecture,  and  sufficiently  explain  why  the  name 
Toltec  should  have  passed  into  a  synonym  for 
architect  They  knew  how  to  fuse  metals,  cut  and 
polish  the  hardest  stones,  fabricate  earthenware,  and 
weave  various  fabrics  :  they  employed  hieroglyphics 
for  the  record  of  events,  were  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  eclipses,  constructed  sun-dials,  devised  a 
simple  system  of  notation,  and  measured  time  by  a 
solar  year,  comttosed  of  IS  months  of  20  days  each, 
adding  5  complementary  days  to  make  up  the  365, 
and  intercalating  124  days  **  the  expiration  of  every 
62  years,  which  brought  them  within  an  almost  inap- 
preciable fraction  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year, 
as  established  by  the  most  accurate  observations. 
These  and  other  arts,  with  a  mild  form  of  religion, 
and  a  simple  but  just  mode  of  administering  the 
laws,  the  Toltecs  bequeathed  to  the  Aztecs,  who 
engrafted  upon  the  civilisation  of  their  predecessors 
many  fierce  and  sanguinary  practices  in  their  reli- 
gious, and  many  puerile  usages  in  their  social  Ufa. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  exact  time,  and  still  less 
of  the  manner  and  causes  of  the  departure  of  the 
Toltecs  from  M. ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  went  towards  the  south,  and  that  the  colossal 
architectural  remains  of  the  cities  of  Palcnque, 
Uxmal,  and  Mitla,  in  Central  America,  are  the 
work  of  their  hands.  The  Aztecs,  as  we  have 
said,  imparts*!  to  the  institutions  of  the  Toltecs  a 
tinge  of  their  own  sombre  cruelty,  and  produced  an 
anomalous  form  of  civilisation,  which  astonished 
the  Spaniards  by  its  mingled  character  of  mildness 
and  ferocity.  Like  the  Toltecs  and  the  Chichmecs, 
a  rude  tribe  who  had  succeeded  them,  the  A/tecs 
came  from  the  north,  and  after  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  founded  in  1325  the  city  of  Tcnoch- 
titlan,  or  Mexico.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  empire  was  found  to  extend  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  stretching  on  tho  Atlantic  from  13s  to  21" 
N.  lat,  and  on  the  Pacific  from  14°  to  19*  N.  lat 
Their  government  was  an  elective  empire,  the 
sovereign  being  selected  from  the  brothers  of  the 
deceased  prince,  or,  in  default  of  them,  from  his 
nephews.  Their  laws  were  severe,  but  justice  was 
administered  in  open  courts,  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  perpetuated  by  means  of  picture-written 
records. 

The  Aztecs  believed  in  one  supreme  invisible 
creator  of  all  things,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  named 
Taotl — a  belief,  it  is  conjectured,  not  native  to 
them,  but  derived  from  their  predecessors,  the 
Toltecs.  Under  this  supreme  being  stood  13  chief 
and  200  inferior  divinities,  each  of  whom  hod  his 
sacred  day  and  festival.  At  their  head  was  the 
patron  god  of  the  Aztecs,  the  frightful  Huitzilo- 
pochtli,  the  Mexican  Mart.  His  temples  were  the 
most  splendid  and  imposing ;  in  every  city  of  the 
empire  his  altars  were  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  numan  sacrifice.  Cortes  and  his  companions 
(see  Diaz)  were  permitted  by  Montezuma  to 
4M 


enter  that  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  to  behold  the 
god  hims  -If.    'He  had  a  broad  face,  wide  mouth, 
aud  terrible  eyes.     He  was  covered  with  sold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones;  and  was  girt  about 
with  golden  serpents.  ....   On  his  neck,  a  fitting 
ornament  were  the  faces  of  men  wrought  in  silver, 
and  their  hearts  in  gold.    Close  by  were  braziers 
with  incense,  and  on  the  braziers  three  real  hearts) 
of  men  who  had  that  day  been  sacrificed '  (Hcl|w* 
fjytaniith  Conquest  in  America,  voL  II.,  book  x.,  cbrxpu 
4).    The  smell  of  the  place,  we  are  told,  was  like 
that  of  a  slaughter-house.    To  supply  victims  for 
these  sacrifices,  the  emperors  made  war  on  ail 
the  neighbouring  and  anlwidiaiy  states,  or  in  case 
of  revolt  in  any  city  of  their  dominions,  and  levied, 
a  certain  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  by- 
way of  indemnity.    The  victims  were  borne  in 
triumphal  processions  And  to  the  sound  of  music,  to 
the  summit  of  the  great  temples,  where  the  jiriesta, 
in  si^ht  of  assembled  crowds,  bound  them  to  the 
sacrificial  stone,  and  opening  the  breast,  tore  from 
it  tJ.it  bleeding  heart  which  was  cither  laid  before 
the  imago  of  their  gods,  or  eaten  by  the  worshippers, 
after  having  been  carefully  cnt  up  aud  mixed  with 
maize.     In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Spanish  conquest  not  less  than  20,1)00  victims  were 
annually  immolated.   These  atrocities  were  incon- 
gruously blended  with  milder  forms  of  worship,  in 
which  fruits,  flowers,  and  perfumes  were  offered 
up  amid  joyous  outbursts  of  song  and  dance. 
According  to  their  mythology,  Taotl,  who  delighted 
in  these  purer  sacrifices,  had  ouce  reigned  iti 
Anahuac  (a  name  which  at  first  probably  applied 
only  to  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  though  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  the 
whole  Aztec  empire)  in  the  golden  age  ot  the  world 
but  being  obbged,  from  some  unexplained  cauxe, 
to  retire  from  earth,  he  departed  by  way  of  the 
Mexican  Gnlf,  promising  to  return.    This  tradition 
accelerated  the  success  of  the  Stianiards,  whose  light 
skins  and  long  dark  hair  and  beards  were  regarded 
as  evidences  of  their  affinity  with  the  long  looked  - 
for  divinity.    The  Mexican  priesthood  formed  a  rich 
and  powerful  order  of  the  state,  and  were  so  numer- 
ous that  Cortes  found  as  many  as  5000  attached  to 
the  great  temple  of  Mexico.    The  education  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes  remained  till  the  age  of  puberty 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priestesses ;  and  the 
sacerdotal  class  were  thus  able  to  exercise  a  widely- 
diffused  influence,  which,  under  the  later  rulers,  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  em|ieror  himself.  The 
women  shared  in  all  the  occupations  of  the  men.  and 
were  taught  like  them,  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  singing  in  chorus,  dancing,  Ac.,  and  even 
initiated  in  the  secrets  of  astronomy  and  astrology. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  in  1519,  the  Aztec 
throne  was  occupied  by  Monteznma,  an  energetic 

!>nnce,  who,  after  his  election  to  the  throne,  which 
or  several  generations  had  been  occupied  by  his 
ancestors,  made  successful  war  on  the  powerful  and 
highly-civilised  neighbouring  state  of  1'lascala,  and 
on  Nicaragua  ami  Honduras ;  after  a  time,  how- 
ever, he  grew  indolent  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  by  bis  arrogance  and  exactions, 
and  by  his  unremitting  devotion  to  the  sen-ices  of 
the  temples.  According  to  the  oracles  which  he 
frequently  consulted,  great  changes  were  impending 
over  the  empire,  the  return  of  Quctzalcoatl  was  near 
at  hand,  and  the  fall  of  his  race  was  impending. 
The  tidings  of  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  the  expe 
dition  of  Grigalva  in  1518  terrified  Montezuma  and 
his  priestly  councillors  ;  and  when  the  hieroglyphic 
reports  of  his  provincial  officers  announced  the  land- 
ing in  the  following  year  of  Cortes  and  bis  com- 
panions, he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  dreaded 
strangers  by  sending   an   embassy  charged  with 
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valuable  gifts  to  meet  them.  The  road  to  success 
was  thus  open  to  the  Spanish  captain,  who,  with  a 
handful  of  men.  advanced  from  St  Juan  de  CUoa  to 
M.,  and  gradually  subdued  the  entire  empire  of  the 
Aztecs,  whose  power  crumbled  to  dust  before  the 
greater  energy  and  superior  civilisation  of  their 
Christian  invaders.  In  1540,  M.  was  united  with 
American  territories  under  the  name  of  New 


and  governed  by  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
mother-country.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Catho- 
to^clerp  1 


the  ancient  Aztec  nationality  and  civilisa- 
while  the  strict  system  of  sequestration  enforced 
in  M.  crippled  the  resources  of  the  colony ;  yet 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  M.  ranked  first 
among  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  regard  to  popula- 
tion, material  riches,  and  natural  products.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  vegetated  for  nearly  three  centuries 
in  a  state  of  semi  quiescent  prosperity,  interrupted 
by  few  disturbances  of  any  kind  until  the  year  1810, 
when  the  discontent,  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
against  the  vice-regal  power  during  the  war  of  the 
mother-country  with  Napoleon,  broke  into  open 
rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  a  country  priest 
named  Hidalgo.  The  defeat  and  subsequent  exe- 
cution of  the  latter  in  181 1  put  a  partial  stop  to  the 
insurrection ;  but  the  atrocities  committed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  new  viceroy,  Callcja,  exasperated 
the  people,  and  gave  an  irresistible  impulse  to  the 
revolutionary  cause.  Guerrero  and  Iturbide  i,i  turn 
gained  signal  advantages  over  the  S]>aniards.  For  a 
Iturbide  main  tamed  a  self -established  imperial 
e  over  the  colony ;  but  on  the  downfall  consequent 
his  tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  a  constitutional 
of  government  was  inaugurated,  and  in  1824 
the  independence  of  M.,  which  had  chosen  a 
federal  republican  form  of  government,  was  finally 
established,  and  in  the  following  year  definitely 
recognised  by  every  foreign  power,  except  Si>ain. 
The  Mexican  war  was  stained  wit1,  excesses  and 
atrocities  on  both  sides;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Spaniards  gained  an  unenviable 
pre-eminence  in  regard  to  the  wanton  cruelty  which 
characterised  their  method  of  conducting  hostilities. 
With  them  the  war  was  one  of  extermination,  every 
commander  being  allowed,  at  bis  own  discretion, 
to  hunt  down  and  slaughter  the  insurgents  like 
brutes.  The  welfare  oi  the  new  re' ml  die  was 
unhappily  disturbed  by  constant  outbreaks  of  civil 
war  under  the  leadership  of  the  Escosses,  or  aris- 
tocratic faction,  awl  the  Yorkiuos,  or  democrats ; 
and  the  history  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  during 
which  M.  has  exercised  independent  power,  leaves 
little  to  recount  beyond  ever-recurring  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  rapid  and  summary  de)tosition  of 
one  president  after  another.  In  1836,  Texas  secured 
its  independence  of  the  Mexican  republic,  for 
which  it  had  struggled  for  several  years,  and  at  the 
same  period  differences  arose  with  France,  which 
were,  however,  brought  to  a  iicaceful  conclusion 
after  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1838  by  the  French 
troops.  In  1841,  General  Santa  Anna,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Bustatnente,  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
direction  of  affairs,  from  which  he  had  been  more 
than  once  deposed,  and  under  the  title  of  Dictator, 
exercised  the  power  of  an  autocratic  ruler.  In  1845, 
M.  was  compelled  to  recognise  the  inde{>endence  of 
Texas,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  United 
States,  whose  trooiw  having  eutered  the  Mexican 
territory,  provoked  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  government  Hostilities  were 
carried  on  with  great  energy  by  both  parties  untU 
1848,  when  peace  was  finally  concluded,  after  several 
bloody  engagements  had  been  fought  without  any 

side ;  and  the  city  of 
and  taken  by  the  Aineri-  , 


cans  under  General  Scott  In  1852,  after  Santa 
Anna  and  Hen-era  had  been  in  turn  deposed  and 
recalled  to  power,  a  revolutionary  movement  of 


itionary  move 
ance  brought 
the'  bead  of  affairs  ;  but, 


Cevalloo  for  a  time  1 

the  insubordiuation  and  arrogance  of  the  soldiery 
threatened  universal  anarchy,  Santa  Anna  was  again 
recalled,  17th  March  1853.  Having  reorganised 
the  army,  and  suppressed  by  the  most  cruel  severity 
the  insurrection  of  the  federals,  he  declared  him- 
self President  for  life,  and  thus  again  rekindled 
civil  war.  In  1855,  he  had  to  flee  from  the  country. 
Since  then,  utter  confusion  has  prevailed.  Santa 
Anna  was  succeeded  by  General  Alvarez,  who  held 
office  for  about  two  months,  after  whom  came 
General  Comonfort,  who  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1858;  when  a  General  Zulvago  assumed  supremo 
power,  but  was  almost  immediately  deposed  by  a 
General  Koblea.  This  iterson  also  proving  a  futility, 
Benito  Juarez  was  elected ;  but  his  claims  were 
contested  by  General  Mirainon — the  head  of  the 
priestly  and  Conservative  party — and  the  country 
was  plunged  in  civil  war.  The  acts  of  wanton 
aggression  and  flagrant  injustice  perpetrated  on 
foreigners  in  M.  during  this  period  of  internal 
disorder,  during  which  the  Cortes  passed  an  act 
suspending  all  payments  to  foreigners  for  two 
years,  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  the  Mexican 
government  the  serious  remonstrance  of  those 
European  powers  whose  subjects  had  just  cause  of 
complaint ;  and  the  result  was  to  bring  a  fleet  of 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  ships  into  the  Mexican 
Gulf  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  satisfaction.  In 
December  18*31,  t  te  British  minister  left  M,  and  the 
Spaniards  disembarked  a  force  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
took  possession  of  the  fort  of  St  Juan  d'L'lloa,  a 
step  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  before 
the  former  city  of  the  allied  fleet  A  proclamation, 
signed  by  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  three 
naval  divisions,  and  addressed  by  thein  to  the  Mexi- 
can people,  elicited  no  satisfactory  reply  ;  and  *te{« 
were  accordingly  taken  to  advance  at  once  upon 
the  capital.  1  ins  measure  alarmed  the  provisional 
government  of  M  ,  and  brought  about  an  armistice, 
with  a  view  of  negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  future 
regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  between  M. 
and  the  great  European  powers.  This  treaty  was 
drawn  up  and  provisionally  ratified  by  the  different 
commanders,  but  not  confirmed  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  consequently  the  French  troops  retained 
occupation  of  the  Mexican  territory  after  the 
English  and  Sjianiarda  had  declined  to  join  in 
further  hostUe  demonstrations.  In  April  1S62,  the 
French  emperor  formally  declared  war  against  the 
government  of  Juarez,  who  had  assumed  arbitrary 
rule  as  president  of  the  republic.  The  French, 
who  have  already  s|ieut  *'8,<hjO,(JOO  on  the  Mexican 
expedition,  have  not  met  with  the  syni|>athy  and 
welcome  from  the  jieople  at  large  which  the  assumed 
unpopularity  of  Juarez  had  led  them  to  anticipate  ; 
and,  although  the  taking  of  Fuebla  and  other  decided 
successes  have  given  tliein  a  firmer  footing  in  the 
country,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  grievances  the 
Mexican  nation  may  have  against  their  govern- 
ment, they  entertain  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  against 
foreigners,  and  are  certainly  uot  at  present  prej>ared 
to  welcome  with  cordial  unanimity  the  thorough 
reorganisation  of  their  jxditical  system,  which  the 
European  powers,  with  France  at  their  head,  are 
initiating  for  the  couutry.— Com  p.  Le  J/rxtyue, 
A»ritn  tt  Moderns  par  Michel  Chevalier  (Hachette, 
1883). 

MEXICO  (Cut).  Mexico,  or  Mejico,  the  capital 
of  the  repubbc,  is  situated  in  19  M  N.  lat,  and 
99"  6  W.  loug..  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of 
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MEXTCO  -MEZO-TUR. 


Tenochtitlan,  2|  miles  west  of  Lake  Tezcuco.  The 
pop.  was,  in  1858, 200,500.  This  beautiful  city,  which 
u  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan  of  the 
Aztec  empire,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plateau, 
having  an  area  of  more  than  1700  square  miles, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  including  five 
lakes  within  its  area.  The  princi|»al  streets,  which 
all  converge  towards  the  great  square  of  Mexico,  are 
regularly  and  well  laid-out,  broad,  clean,  and  well- 
paved  and  lighted ;  but  the  buildings,  both  private 
and  public,  are  low,  and  of  a  light  stylo  of  architec- 
ture, in  consequence  of  water  being  found  in  many 

fiarts  of  the  city  at  only  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
ace,  and  partly  from  apprehension  of  earthquakes. 
The  Plaza  Mayor,  one  of  the  finest  squares  of  the 
western  world,  contains  the  cathedral,  a  spacious 
and  imposing  building,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
great  leocaJli,  or  temple  of  the  Aztec  god  Mixitli, 
and  adorned  with  the  kdlenda,  a  circular  stone, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  by  which  fcho  Aztecs 
used  to  represent  the  months  of  the  year.  The 
palace  of  the  Cortes,  in  the  same  square,  consists  of 
various  buildings  appropriated  to  offices  of  state, 
government  schools,  and  public  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  like  everything  else  in  Mexico,  has 
been  suffered  gradually  to  fall  to  decay  since  the 
evacuation  of  the  S]nniards.  Mexico  contains 
fourteen  churches,  nearly  fifty  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, and  numerous  charitable  institutions ;  the  tino 
hospital  has  lteen  converted  into  a  barrack ;  and  the 
university  and  academy  of  fine  arts,  both  of  which 
contain  valuable  collections  of  Aztec  antiquities,  are 
gradually  being  diverted  from  their  original  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  theatre,  and  a  circus  for  bull  fights ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  alamerla  or  public 
walk  of  a  S]ianish  city,  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  jxi*eo»,  or  raised  paved 
roads,  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  which 
diverge  far  into  the  country  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city.  Mexico  still  boasts  a  few  of  the  water- 
ganlens  for  which  the  ancient  city  was  so  celebrated, 
and  although  no  longer  Hoatinir,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Aztecs,  they  form  attractive  objects  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  swamps,  which,  by  the  negligence 
of  the  Mexicans,  have  been  suffered  to  increase 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  trade  of  Mexico 
is  chiefly  a  transit-trade,  although  it  has  a  few 
manufactures,  as  cigars  of  superior  quality,  golddace, 
hats,  carriages,  saddlery,  &e.  ;  and  these  articles, 
together  with  gold  and  silver,  and  some  of  the 
numerous  valuable  natural  products  of  the  Mexican 
plain,  it  transiiorts,  chiefly  by  means  of  mules,  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports,  importing  in  return  the 
manufactured  goods  of  Europe  and  various  colonial 
products. 

MEXICO,  Gclf  of,  a  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  estimated  extent  of  which  is  800,01)0 
English  square  miles,  is  closed  in  by  the  United 
8tates  on  the  north,  by  Mexico  on  the  west  and 
south,  and  its  outlet  on  the  east  is  narrowed  by 
the  jutting  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida, 
which  approach  within  500  miles  of  each  other. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  this  entrance  is  planted  the 
island  of  Cuba,  dividing  the  strait  into  two— the 
Strait  of  Florida,  120  miles  wide,  between  Cuba 
and  Florida,  and  the  Strait  of  Yucatan,  105  miles 
wide,  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan.  The  former 
or  northern  entrance  connects  the  gulf  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  latter  or  southern,  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  depth  of  water  is  supposed 
nowhere  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  yet  the 
gulf  contains  few  islands — the  Florida  Keys,  the 
deltas  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  on  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  being  the  most  important  of  them.  The 
shores,  which  are  very  sinuous,  form  numerous  J 
bays,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bay  of  Cam  peachy  j 


(q.  v.).  The  coasts  are  mostly  low  and  sandy  or 
marshy,  and  are  lined  with  numerous  lagoons;  good, 
harbours  are  consequently  not  numerous,  the  best 
being  those  of  Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  Penaacobt, 
and  Havana.  The  gulf  is  visited  by  violent  northern 
gales  called  nurtet,  which  prevail  from  Septeml>cr  to 
March,  when  they  attain  their  maximum  force,  and 
then  immediately  terminate.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  M.  is  the 
Gulf  Stream  (q.v.),  which  enters  it  by  the  southern 
channel,  passes  round  it,  and  emerges  through  the 
Strait  of  Florida.  Owing  (tartly  to  the  presence 
of  this  heated  current,  the  temperature  of  the 
gulf  is  8"  or  9°  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  same  latitude. 

MEYERBEER,  Jakob,  commonly  called  GlA- 
como  Mkykrbker,  a  celebrated  musical  composer 
of  the  present  day,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jewish) 
banker,  and  was  horn  at  Berlin,  September  5,  1794. 
He  was  a  precocious  child,  playing  tunes  on  the 
piano  spontaneously  (it  is  said)  as  early  as  bis  fifth 
year.     Ho  began  to  study  dramatic  conqtositioa 
under  Bcrnhard  Ansclm  Weber ;  and  in  1810  entered 
the  school  of  Vogler  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  renowned  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber.  While  at  Darmstadt,  he  wrote  a  cantata, 
Golt  wid  die  Xatur.    Subsequently,  he  composed 
an  opera,  JrpJithnh,  produced  at  Munich  in  1812  ; 
but  though  warmly  admired  by  his  friends,  Vogler. 
Weber,  and  others,  it  fell  flat  on  the  audience,  and 
was  considered  a  failure.     He  now  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  where  he  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
a  pianist ;  but  another  opera  which  he  produced 
here  by  command  of  the  court.  Die  beiden  Khali/en* 
was  no  more  successful  than  the  previous  one. 
Italian  music  was  the  rage  at  the  time,  and  nobody 
had  a  chance  who  did  not  imitate  Rossini,  m. 
was  induced  by  his  friend  Salieri  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  became  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  the 
new  Italian  school,  and  began  the  couqtosition  of  a> 
series  of  operas  which  proved  highly  ]>opular.  Wo 
may  mention  his  Romihla  e  Conttanza  (performed  at 
Padua  in  18191,  Semirnmitle  (Turin,  1819).  Emma 
di  Umburtjo  (Venice,  1820),  the  first  of  M.'s  com- 
positions that  excited  a  furor;  Maryhertia  if A  itjou 
(1822),   Ernie  di  Grenada  (182:1),  and  Cntrintm 
(Venice,  1825).    The  last  of  these  afforded,  perhaps, 
the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the  high  genius  of  its 
author,  and  was  received  with  great  applause  in 
Paris,  whither  M.  now  proceeded,  and  took  up  his 
residence.    In  18.11,  was  produced,  after  numerous 
rehearsals,  his  Jt»?Tt  fe  DiaUe,  which  caused  an 
excitement '  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  Parisian  stage ;'  while  it  was  received  with 
nearly  as  great  enthusiasm  in   England,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Russia  ;  and  in  1836,  Z>*  Huguenot*, 
in  which  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame.  His 
next  ojiera,  fjt  ProphiVe,  did  not  appear  till  1849, 
but   it  fairly  sustained  the  author  s  reputation. 
Since  then,  M.'s  principal  productions  have  beeo 
Pierre  k  Grand  (1854)  and  Dinorah  (1858). 

MI  ZE'N,  or  MEZENE,  a  district  town  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  European  Russia,  50  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
remarkable  for  the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries 
which  supply  St  Petersburg  with  frozen  fish  during 
winter. 

MEZEN,  or  MEZENE,  a  river  in  the  north  of 
European  Russia,  rises  in  the  north  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Vologda,  and  flows  north-west  into  the 
White  Sea,  having  a  course  of  about  450  miles. 

ME'ZO-TU'R,atown  of  Hangary.ontheBerettyo, 
an  affluent  of  the  K tiros,  60  miles  south-west  of 
Debreczen.  Pottery  is  made,  and 
important  market   Pop.  15,680. 
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MEZZANINE— MIASMA. 


ME  ZZANINE,  a  low  story  introduced  between 
two  higher  ones,  or  occupying  a  part  of  the  height 
of  a  portion  of  a  high  story.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  small  windows 


used  to  light  such 


>FANTI,  Giuseppe.  Cardinal,  a  remark- 
able linguist,  was  born,  17th  September  1774,  at 
Bologna,  where  he  received  his  education,  and 
subsequently  (1815)  received  the  office  of  university 
librarian.  In  1831,  he  settled  in  Home,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Monsignore  ;  in  1S33. 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  ;  then  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  ; 
and  in  1838,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
He  died,  15th  March  1840,  at  Rome.  M.'s  Euro-  I 
pean  reputation  was  founded,  not  on  any  literary  or  | 
learned  works  that  he  wrote,  but  on  the  almost 
extent  of  his  linguistic  acquisitions, 
the  end  of  his  !  fe,  he  understood  and 
spoke  fifty -eight  different  tongues.  As  early,  indeed, 
as  1820,  Lord  Byron  called  him  '  a  walking  poly- 
jrfott,  a  monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briareua  of 
parts  of  speech.'  He  was  not  in  the  strict  sense 
»  critical  or  scientific  scholar ;  yet,  although  bis 
linguistic  skill  lay  chiefly  in  verbal  knowledge, 
his  acquirements  in  other  departments  were  by 
bo  means  inconsiderable  See  Russell's  Life  of 
Cardinal  Mezzu/anti  (Lend.  1858). 

MEZZOTI'NTO.   See  Engraving. 

MIAGAO,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Panay,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Isles,  in  the  province  of  Iloiio.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  industrious,  comfortable,  and 
well  educate*!,  are  estimated  at  31,000  in  number. 

MIA'KO,  one  of  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Japan, 
and  the  ecclesiastical   capital,  is  situated  in  the 
of  the  island  oi  Nipon,  in  the  midst  of 
plain,  and  about  30  miles  from  Osaca. 


This  city,  where  the  Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor 
and  suzerain  of  the  empire  reigns  supreme,  is  the 
great  stronghold  of  Sintuism,  the  ancient  religion 
of  Jajun  — of  temple-worship,  priests,  monks,  cere- 
monies, and  ritualism.  .Some  of  the  temples  are 
of  great  size  and  splendour.  M.  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  impe- 
rial  palace,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  is, 
together  with  its  ward,  a  town  of  itself.  The  city 
it  connected  with  the  river  Yedogana  by  a  canal. 
The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000. 

MIA'MI,  a  river  of  Ohio,  United  States  of 
America,  rises  by  several  branches  in  the  western 
ceutre  of  the  state,  and  after  a  south-south- west 
cuiree  of  150  miles  through  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  America,  and  the  important  towns  of 
bay  ton  and  Hamilton,  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio 
River,  20  miles  west  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  (Jreat  M.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Little 
M  .  a  smaller  river,  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  15  to 
25  miles  cast,  through  the  Miami  Valley. 

MIASMA  (Or.  pollution;  in  the  plural,  M'uu- 
sui/uj,  or  MALARIA.  It  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  marshy  districts  and  certain 
diseases,  especially  the  various  forms  of  inter- 
mitteut  and  remittent  fever  ;  but  the  exact  nature 
and  the  circumstances  on 
extrication  depend,  are 
even  at  the  present  day  not  altogether  established. 
It  is  clearly  neither  heat  nor  moisture,  for  the 


of  the  noxious  agent,  ar 
which  its  formation  and 


of  clean  ship-*,  when  cruising  in  the  tropics 
at  a  distance  from  land,  are  usually  very  healthy ; 
nor  is  it  any  known  gas  extricated  from  the 
marsh,  for  the  gases  collected  by  stirring  up  marshes 


hydrogen)  may  be  inspired  without  giving  rise  to  any 
symptoms  resembling  those  produced  oy  malaria. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that 
the  noxious  agent  is  a  product  of  vegetable  decom- 
position occurring  under  certain  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture.  That  vegetable  decomposition  is 
the  source  of  the  poison,  is  inferred  from  various 
circumstances.  For  example,  this  sjiecial  morbific 
influence  is  nowhere  so  ]>owerful  as  in  the  deltas 
and  along  the  banks  of  large  tropical  rivers  which, 
in  their  flood,  bring  down  the  washings  of  the 
soil,  full  of  vegetable  remains,  which,  uiion  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  are  left  recking  in  the 
hot  sun.  Again,  the  poison  has  been  traced,  in 
various  ] daces  in  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lauds,  to  the  practice  of  steeping  flax  in  stagnant 
waters,  and  even  in  streams ;  and  in  India,  it 
was  formerly  the  custom,  after  extracting  the 
colouring  matter,  to  throw  the  remains  of  the 
indigo  into  large  heaps,  which,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  became  excellent  manure :  it  was 
found,  however,  that  these  heajw,  alternately  soaked 
by  the  heavy  rains  and  heated  by  a  tropical  sun, 
decomposed  and  emitted  miasmata  precisely  similar 
in  their  effects  to  those  produced  by  "marshes. 
Marsh-miasmata  are  seldom  evolved  at  a  tempera- 
ture under  60°,  but  at  and  alwve  80*  they  are  preva- 
lent ami  severe ;  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
equator,  the  more  violent,  as  a  general  rule,  do  they 
become.  Although  moisture  is  necessary  to  the 
evolution  of  miasmata,  an  excess  of  it  often  acts  as 
a  preventive,  and  by  impeding  the  access  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  retards  or  prevents  decomposition.  This 
explains  the  apparent  anomaly  of  an  uncommonly 
ramv  season  producing  opposite  effects  in  different 
localities,  sometimes  not  far  distant  from  one 
another.  Thin,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  very  rainy 
season  induces  general  sickness  in  the  dry  and  well- 
cleared  island  of  Barhadoes ;  while  at  Trinidad, 
whose  central  i>ortions  are  'a  sea  of  swamp,'  and 
where  it  rams  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  exces- 
sive rain  is  a  preservative  from  sickness  ;  for  in  the 
seasons  when  rain  falls  only  eight  months  or  less, 
the  swamps  become  dry  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
severe  remittent  fevers  are  sure  to  follow. 

Chemistry  has  hitherto  failed  iu  detecting  any 
sjiecial  ingredient  to  which  the  air  evolved  by 
marshes  owes  its  poisonous  qualities.  The  air 
collected  in  the  most  jKiisonous  districts  gives, 
on  analysis,  the  same  gases  existing  in  the  same 
pro|>ortions  as  normal  air,  nor  (if  we  except  the 
observations  of  Boussingault,  which  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  other  chemists)  docs  it  give  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  any  organic  body. 

The  infecting  distance  of  this  poison  is  a  subject 
of  great  practical  importance  ;  and  both  the  alti- 
tudinal  range  and  the  horizontal  spread  have  to  be 
noticed.  In  Italy,  it  is  estimated  that  an  altitude 
of  about  1500  feet  assures  an  exemption  from  marsh- 
poison;  while  in  the  West  Indies,  an  elevation  of  at 
least  2000  feet  is  necessary.  From  observations 
made  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  during  the  ill-fated 
Walcheren  expedition,  it  appears  that,  in  Europe, 
'  marsh- mia 


the  horizontal*  spread  of  marsh- miasmata  over  fresh 
water  is  less  than  3000  feet  ,  but  over  salt  water — 
at  all  events,  in  the  tropics — the  horizontal  range  is 

Gater.  The  extent  to  which  the  poison  may  spread 
•izoutally  over  land,  is  a  much  more  complicated 
question,  and  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  The  effect  of  trees  in  intercept- 
ing miasmata  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  probably 
due  itartly  to  their  condensing  the  vapours  of  the 
marsh,  and  partly  to  their  altering  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  air.  Pojkj  Benedict  XIV.  caused  a 
wood  to  be  cut  down  which  separated  Villatri  from 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  in  consequence,  for  i 
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years,  there  was  a  moat  severe  and  fatal  fever  in  a 
district  previously  healthy ;  and  the  same  results 
have  in  many  other  cases  followed  the  removal  of 
trees. 

In  districts  where  this  poison  exists,  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  those  who  so  out  of  their  houses 
only  during  the  day,  after  the  morning  fogs  have 
dispersed,  and  before  the  evening  mists  appear, 
often  escape  the  bad  effects ;  and  a  full  meal,  with 
a  few  grains  of  quinine,  should  be  taken  before 
exjKjgure  to  the  morning  air  by  travellers  in  a 
malarious  district. 

Dr  Wood  of  Philadelphia  has  pointed  out  the 
extraordinary  and  very  important  fact,  that  mias- 
mata are  neutralised,  decomposed,  or  in  some  other 
way  rendered  innocuous  by  the  air  of  large  cities. 
Though  malarious  diseases  may  rage  around  a  city, 
and  even  invade  the  outskirts,  yet  they  are  unable 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  individuals  who 
never  leave  the  thickly-built  parts  almost  always 
escape.  What  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  city  which  is 
thus  incompatible  with  malaria,  is  unknown  ;  but 
very  probably  it  is  connected  with  the  results  of 
eombustion,  for  the  tire  and  smoke  of  camps  are 
asserted  to  have  had  the  same  effects. 


MIAU'TSE,  the  aborigines  or  hill-tribes  of 
China.  From  the  dawn  of  Chinese  history,  we  find 
the  people  of  the  plains  contending  against  those  of 
the  high  lauds,  and  to  tho  present  day  the  hardy 
mountaineers  have  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. They  consist  of  numerous  tribes,  occupying 
large  portions  of  Kwang-se,  Kwei-chow,  Yun  nan, 
8ze-chuen,  and  adjacent  provinces.  Some  of  them 
own  Chinese  sway ;  other  tribes  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent They  are  smaller  in  size  and  stature,  and 
have  shorter  necks,  anil  their  features  are  somewhat 
more  angular  than  the  Chinese.  Their  dialects  are 
various,  and  wholly  different  from  the  Chinese.  Dr 
Macgowan  describes  them  as  skilful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  swords.  He  has  shewn  that  the  M.  of 
Western  China  and  the  Karens  or  hill-tribes  of 
Burmah  are  identical— Keporta  of  Dr  Macgowan's 
Lectures. 

MI'CA  (from  the  same  root  with  Lat  mico.  to 
glitter),  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of  a  silicate 
of  alumina,  with  which  are  combined  small  propor- 
tions of  silicates  of  (totash,  soda,  lithia,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  manganese.  Ac.,  according  to  which  and 
the  somewhat  varying  external  characters,  numerous 
species  have  been  constituted  by  mineralogist*. 
Common  M.,  also  called  Potash  M.,  contains  a 
notable  but  variable  proportion  of  silicate  of  potash  ; 
it  contains  also  a  little  fluorine.  It  is  a  widely 
diffused  and  plentiful  mineral,  entering  largely  into 
the  composition  of  granite,  mica-slate,  and  some 
other  rocks,  veins  ana  fissures  of  which  it  also  often 
fills  up.  It  has  a  strong,  and  often  almost  metallic 
lustre.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with 
which  it  splits  into  thin  elastic  plates,  which  are 
generally  transparent.  The  thinness  and  elasticity 
of  these  plates  readily  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  talc,  and  of  the  laminated  variety  of  gypsum ; 
they  are  also  devoid  of  the  greasy  feel  of  talc.  They 
are  sometimes  not  more  than  one  300,000th  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  generally  quite  trans- 
parent, and  are  therefore  much  used  in  setting 
objects  for  the  microscope.  Plates  of  M.  of  large 
size  are  also  used  in  Siberia,  Peru,  and  Mexico  as  a 
substitute  for  glass  in  windows.  Large  plates,  often 
a  yard  in  diameter,  are  found  in  these  countries,  and 
in  Norway  and  Sweden.  M.  is  advantageously 
substituted  for  glass  in  lanterns,  as  it  bears  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  better  than  glass,  and  in 
■hips-of-war,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  on  the 


making  an  artificial  avanturine ;  it  is  also  employed 
in  a  powdered  state  to  give  a  brilliant  ap]iearance 
to  walls,  and  as  a  sand  to  sprinkle  on  writing.  In 
the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder,  it  is  known  as  Cafa 
Gold  or  Ca£t  Silver,  according  to  its  colour.  It  is 
usually  colourless,  but  sometimes  white,  gray,  green, 
red,  brown,  black,  and  rarely  yellow,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  irou,  manganese,  chrome,  fluorine,  ic, 
in  its  composition.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
beautiful  crystals,  which  are  generally  rhombic  or 
six-sided  tables. — Lith ia  M.,  or  Lepidolite,  con- 
tains lithia  in  small  proportion.  It  is  often  of  a  rose 
colour,  or  a  peach-blossom  colour.  It  is  used  for 
ornamental  puqioses.  It  is  found  in  several  places 
in  Britain.— Magnesia  M.,  or  Biotitb, 
about  as  much  magnesia  as  alumina.  It  is 
dark  green. 

MICA  SCHIST  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  Metamorphic  Bocks  (q.  v.). 
It  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  mica  and  quartz, 
but  is  sometimes  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
thin  and  shining  plates  or  scales  of  mica,  and  from 
this  it  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  clay-slate. 
The  quartz  occurs  pure  in  thin  layers  like  vein- 
quartz.  Garnets  are  in  some  district*  abundant  in 
this  rock,  making  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  mass.  Mica-schist  is  believed  to  be  a  highly 
altered  shale  or  clay  deposit,  and  the  component 
minerals,  including  the  garnets,  to  have  been 
developed  under  the  influence  of  metamorphic  action 
from  materials  already  existing  in  the  unaltered 
strata.  In  many  places,  the  mica-schist  has  a  finely 
corrugated  or  wavy  structure. 

MI'CAH,  the  sixth  (third  in  the  lxx.)  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  (Micayahu :  Who  is  like 
unto  Jah  T),  prol»ably  a  native  of  Moresheth, 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hczckiah,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with 
Isaiah,  and  Hosea,  and  Amos. — The  Book  or  M.  is" 
regarded  as  divisible  into  three  parts,  each  com- 
mencing with  '  Hear  ye,'  organically  connected, 
however,  with  each  other,  and  shewing  even  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  The  destruction  of  Samaria  (Israel),  the 
danger  and  subsequent  captivity  of  Judah ;  the 
wickedness  of  the  rulers,  the  punishments  that 
overtake  the  land,  the  glorious  restoration  of  the 
theocracy;  Jehovah's  'controversy  with  his  people* 
on  account  of  their  sins,  his  warnings,  his  exhorta- 
tions, and  his  sublime  promise  of  forgiveness,  form 
the  principal  points  of  SL's  prophecies,  which  relate 
to  the  invasions  by  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  the 
Babylonian  exile,  the  return,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy  under  Zerubbabel.  The  style 
of  M.  is  clear,  vivid,  concise,  yet  richly  poetical ; 
some  passages,  especially  in  the  beginning  and  the 
last  two  chapters,  are  among  the  noblest  in  the  Old 
Testament  The  play  upon  words  noticeable  in 
Isaiah  is  also  a  marked  feature  of  this  writer. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  (BUONAROTTI),  who, 
in  an  age  when  Christian  art  had  reached  its  zenith, 
stood  almost  unrivalled  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect,  was  lwrn  in  1474  at  Cbiusi,  in  Italy.  He 
was  of  noble  origin,  having  descended  on  his  mother's 
side  from  the  ancient  family  of  Canossa,  in  Tuscany, 
while  the  Buonarotti  had  long  been  associated  with 

Iilaces  of  trust  in  the  Florentine  republic.  M.  A. 
earned  the  rudiments  of  painting  from  Bertoldo,  a 
pupil  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio ;  and  having  been 
admitted  as  a  student  into  the  seminary  which 
was  established  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  for 
the  study  of  ancient  art  in  connection  with  the 
collections  of  statuary  in  the  Mediccan  Gardens,  be 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lorenzo  by  the  artistic  skill 
with  which  he  had  restored  the  mutilated  head  of  a 
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lanehm?  faun,  and  was  received  into  the  palace  of 
the  Medici,  where  he  spent  several  yean.  Lorenzo  * 
death  in  1492,  and  the  temporary  revert**  which 
befell  the  Medici  family  in  consequenc  e  of  the  inca- 

Ecity  of  his  successor,  Piero,  lea  M.  A.  to  retire  to 
dogna,  whence  he  soon  removed  to  Rome,  whither 
Ms  fame  had  preceded  him.  Hia  earliest  original 
works  were  a  Kneeling  Angel,  executed  for  the  grave 
of  St  Dominic,  at  Bologna ;  the  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  David  at  Florence ;  and  a  magnificent  group 
representing  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  which  was  placed 
in  St  Peter  s,  at  Rome.  Next  in  order  of  time,  and, 
according  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  first  in 
m<  nt,  ranks  M.  A. 'a  great  cartoon  for  the  ducal 
palace  at  Florence,  which,  together  with  the  pendant 
executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  long  since 
pon*hed.  This  work,  which  represented  a  scene  in 
the  wars  with  Pisa,  when  a  number  of  young  Flor- 
entines, while  bathing  in  the  Arno,  are  surprised  by 
an  attack  of  the  Piaana,  shewed  so  marvellous  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  development  of  the 
human  figure,  and  such  extraordinary  facility  in  the 
powers  of  execution,  that  it  became  a  study  for 
artists  of  every  land,  and  by  its  excellence  created  a 
new  era  in  art.  Pope  Jufius  IL  called  M.  A  to 
Rome,  and  commissioned  him  to  make  his  monu- 
ment, which  was  to  be  erected  within  St  Peter's. 
Although  this  work  was  never  completed  on  the 
colossal  scale  on  which  it  had  been  designed, 
and  was  ultimately  erected  in  the  church  of  St 
Pietro  ad  Vincula,  it  is  a  magnificent  composition, 
and  is  memorable  for  having  given  occasion  to  the 
reconstruction  of  St  Peter's  on  its  present  sublime 
plan,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  colossal 
diim-nsiona  of  the  proposed  monument.  The  pope 
inmsted  upon  M.  A.  painting  with  his  own  hand  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and,  although  unwill- 
ingly, he  began  in  1508,  and  completed  within  less 
than  two  years  hia  colossal  task,  which  proved  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  of  his  works.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  cartoons  are  taken  from  the  book  of 
Getfesis,  while  between  these  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  persons  of  the  Saviour's  genealogy  are 
colossal  figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls.  M7A.'s 
genius  was  too  often  trammelled  by  the  unworthy 
tasks  in  which  Leo  X.  and  successive  pones  engaged 
him,  the  former  having  employed  him  lor  years  in 
•xcavating  roads  for  the  transportation  of  marble 
from  Carrara,  and  in  other  ignoble  labours.  The 
Florentines  and  Bolognese  vied  with  the  pontiffs  in 
trying  to  secure  his  services  ;  and  to  his  sxill  as  an 
engineer  Florence  was  indebted  for  the  plans  of  the 
fortifications  by  which  she  was  enabled  for  a  pro- 
longed time  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  Medici  to 
recover  possession  of  the  city  after  their  expulsion 
from  it  On  the  surrender  of  Florence,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  bis  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment was  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL 
This  colossal  fresco,  nearly  70  feet  in  height,  which 
was  completed  in  1541,  was  regarded  by  contem- 
porary critics  as  having  surpassed  all  his  other 
works  for  the  unparalleled  powers  of  invention  and 
the  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  figure 
which  it  displayed.  After  its  completion,  M.  A 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  St  Peter's, 
which,  by  the  touch  of  his  genius,  was  converted 
from  a  mere  Saracenic  ball  into  the  most  superb 
moriel  of  a  Christian  church.  He  refused  all  remu- 
neration for  this  labour,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
service  to  the  glory  of  God.  M.  A.  died  in  1563,  at 
Rome,  but  his  remains  were  removed  to  Florence, 
and  laid  within  the  church  of  Santa  Crooe.  His 
piety,  benevolence,  and  liberality  made  him  generally 
beloved  ;  and  in  the  history  of  art,  no  name  shines 
with  a  more  unsullied  lustre  than  that  of  Michael 
Angela-See  Vasari's  Fife  oV  PiUori  (Rome,  1553, 


1823),    and    the    English    translations    of  thai 

work. 

MICHAEL  VL,  surname 
of  Constantinople.   See  Pai^oloous. 

MICHAELIS,  Joran.h  David,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  biblical  scholars  of  the  18th  e., 
was  born  on  27th  February  1717.  at  Halle,  where 
his  father,  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis,  a  theolo- 
gian and  orientalist  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pro* 
lessor.  After  completing  his  studies  at  his  native 
university,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  cele- 
brated scholars.  In  1745,  he  became  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  scientific  association  there. 
From  1753  to  1770,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  G Winger  geUhrlen  Anzevjen,  and  for  some  years 
he  filled  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  university. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  was  occupied  in 
making  preparations  for  an  expedition  of  discovery 
in  Arabia,  which  was  afterwards  made  by  Niehuhr. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  always 
in  the  professorial  chair  or  at  his  desk.  He  died  on 
22d  August  1701.  M.  was  a  man  of  vast  attain- 
ments in  history  and  archaeology,  and  his  labours 
were  of  great  importance  in  the  departments  of 
Biblical  Exegesis  and  History.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  earliest  of  the  critical  school  of 
German  theologians,  but  he  lived  at  too  early  a 
period  to  acquire  anything  like  a  consistent  or 
systematic  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  He  loved  to  rationalise  in  details,  and 
was  never  finite  certain  what  to  think  about  inspira- 
tion ;  at  all  events,  he  seeks  constantly  to  prove 
how  thoroughly  human  the  Mosaio  legislation  was, 
though  he  does  not  exactly  deny  its  claims  to  being 
considered  a  Divine  revelation.  Many  of  his  pupils 
became  professors,  and  disseminated  his  principles 
through  the  German  universities. 

M.'s  chief  works  are  his  Einleitung  in  die  gdU- 
lirhsn  SehrifUn  dee  Jieuen  Bundee  (2  vols.  Gott. 
1750;  English  by  Bishop  Marsh);  his  Moeaieeh* 
Recht  (6  vols.  Frankf.  1770—1775;  English  by  Dr 
Alexander  Smith,  1814) ;  and  his  Moral  (3  vols. 
Gott.  1702—1823).  See  his  Lebenebeerhreibung  von 
ihm  telhet  abge/aut  (Rinteln  und  Leip.  1703). 

MI'CHAELMAS  DAISY.   See  Aster. 

MICHAELMAS  DAY,  one  of  the  English 
quarter-days  for  payment  of  rent  by  tenants— viz., 
20th  September.  Michaelmas  term  is  one  of  the 
four  legal  terms  during  which  the  English  courts  of 
law  and  equity  sit  daily  for  despatch  of  business. 
It  begins  on  the  2d,  and  ends  on  the  25th  November. 
Michaelmas  Head  Court  is  the  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  annual  meeting  of  heritors  or  freeholders 
of  each  county  to  revise  the  roll  of  freeholders,  the 
duties  being  now  discharged  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply. 

MICHELET,  JUUK,  a  brilliant  French  historian, 
bora  at  Paris  21st  August  1798.  He  studied  with 
great  success  under  Vuleinain  and  Leclerc,  and  at 
the  age  of  23  became  a  professor  in  the  College 
Pvollin,  where  he  taught  history,  philosophy,  and 
the  classics.  In  1826,  he  published  Let  Tableaux 
Si/nchronkfuee  de  tHitioire  Moderne,  and  was  named 
Master  of  Conferences  (MaUre  dee  Confirmee*)  at 
the  EeoU  Normale.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
was  chosen  head  of  the  historic  section,  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
assistant  to  Guusot  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  tutor  to 
the  Princess  Clementine,  daughter  of  the  French 
king,  and  published  several  valuable  books,  such 
as  Prici*  de  CHietoire  Moderne  (1833,  of  which 
there  have  been  more  than  20  editions),  Pride  de 
Ulistoire  de  France  juequ'd  la  Revolution  Iranfom 
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(the  7th  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1842),  Mimoiret 
de  Luther  (1835),  Origtnea  du  Droit  /'ra»{tiu 
cherdtiea  dan*  lea  Symbolea  et  Fonnulea  du  Droit 
Univcrarl  (1837).  In  1S3S,  he  succeeded  Daunau 
in  the  Coll6«c  de  Franco,  and  Comte  Keinhard  in 
the  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  now 
plunged  into  controversy  with  all  the  vivacity  and 
inqictuosity  of  hia  nature.  The  Jesuits  were  the 
grand  objects  of  his  dislike ;  and  eloquence,  sarcasm, 
sentiment,  and  history  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  with  brilliant  effect*  Three  books  were  the 
fruits  of  his  polemic :  Dta  Jfauita,  in  conjunction 
with  Edgar  Qui  net  (1843)  j  Du  Prftre,  de  la  Femme, 
«L<U- la  FamiUe  (1844) ;  Du  PeutAe  (1816).  In  1847 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  hia  I/w'oirc  de  la 
J{(  volution  ;  and  it  was  finished  in  1S53,  in  6  vols. 
When  the  affair  of  1848  broke  out,  acting  more 
wisely  than  most  of  hia  learned  confrere*,  he  declined 
to  take  an  active  part  in  political  struggles,  and 
has  since  quietly  pursued  his  literary  avocations. 
He,  however,  lost  hia  situation  in  the  Archives 
Office  after  the  coup  of  AW.  by  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Louia  Najnileon.  Hia  more 
recent  works  are  L'OUtau.  (1856),  Vlnaectt  (1857). 
L'  Amour  (185S),  and  La  Feinme  (1859),  all  of 
which  are  marked  by  exquisite  beauty  of  style, 
grace  of  imagination,  and  suggestivenesa  of  senti- 
ment Hia  master- piece,  however,  is  hia  1/iatoire  de 
France,  begun  in  1833,  of  which  the  12th  volume 
api>eared  in  1800. 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  tne  United  States  of 
America,  lying  in  lat  41°  40'— 48s  20*  N.,  and  long. 
82s  25-90*  34'  W.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Lake  Superior  and  St  Mary's  River;  £.  by  Lake 
Huron,  River  and  Lake  St  Clair,  Detroit  River  and 
Lake  Erie ;  S.  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana ; 
and  W.  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  has 
an  area  of  56,243  square  miles,  or  35,995,520  acres. 
It  ia  divided  into  73  counties.  The  capital  ia  Lan- 
sing ;  the  chief  towns  arc  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor, 
Monroe,  Grand  Haven,  Kalimazoo,  Marshall,  Ac. 
The  state  ia  divided  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron 
into  two  irregular  peninsulas— the  upper,  a  wild  and 
rough  region  of  mountains  and  forests,  containing 
about  one-third  the  area  of  the  state,  lies  between 
the  northern  portions  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
and  Lake  Su|ierior ;  while  the  lower  is  nearly  enclosed 
in  a  vast  horse-shoe  bend  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  the  connecting  straits  and  rivers.  In  the 
upper  peninsula  arc  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  rising 
to  a  height  of  2000  feet,  with  sandy  plains  ana 
forests.  The  southern  is  a  level,  rich,  fertile  country 
of  prairies  and  oak -openings,  watered  by  muner* 
oua  rivers,  as  the  Grand,  Kalimazoo,  Muskegon, 


Saginaw,  kc    The  lower 


of  limestone 


end  of  the  war.  The  state  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1837.  Pop.,  in  1830,  31.639;  in  1S40, 
212,267;  in  1850,  397,654;  in  1860,  749,112. 

MICHIGAN,  a  lake  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  second  in  bizc  of  the  five  great  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  the  only  one  lying  wholly  in  the 
United  States,  having  Michigan  on  the  N.  and  K., 
and  Wisconain  on  the  W.  It  ia  320  miles  long.  70 
miles  in  mean  breadth,  and  1000  feet  in  mean  depth. 
It  is  578  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has 
been  found  by  accurate  observations  to  have  a  lunar 
tidal  wave  of  three  inches.     It  is  the  outlet  of 


strata,  with  coal  and  gypsum ;  the  upper,  of  azoic 
formations,  with  metamorphic  slates,  gneiss  rocks, 
trap,  and  rich  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  The 
climate  ia  mild  in  the  southern,  and  cold  and  bleak 
in  the  northern  regions.  The  southern  portion  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  fruits,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool 
in  great  abundance.  Vast  quantities  of  pine-lumber 
are  exported  from  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  flour  and  woollens 
The  extensive  coast  and  rivers  afford  great  facilities 
to  navigation,  while  four  railways  traverse  the  state. 
The  government  is  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
states,  and  the  school-system  is  based  on  that  of 
Prussia,  with  abundant  revenues  from  public  lands 
The  university  of  M.  at  Ann  Arbor  has  28  professors, 
and  a  foundation  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land.  The 
only  charge  to  students  is  10  dollars  admission, 
and  5  dollars  annual  fee.— Detroit  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1610,  who  also  established  a  trading  | 
port  at  Mackinaw  at  about  the  same  period.  The 
British  took  Detroit  in  1812,  but  restored  it  at  the  , 


numerous  rivers,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal, 
sometimes  by  Hooded  rivers,  with  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  its  ancient  outlet  Its 
principal  harbours  arc  those  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  Grand  Haven ;  and  its  bold  and,  at  certain 
seasons,  dangerous  shores  are  guarded  bv  23  light- 
houses. It  forms,  with  the  lower  lakes  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  a  natural  outlet  for  one  of  the  richest 
grain-growing  regions  in  the  world 

MI  CROCOSM  and  MACROCOSM.  The 
belief,  current  in  ancient  times,  that  the  world  or 
cosmos  was  animated,  or  had  a  soul  (see  Am  MA 
Ml1  Mil),  led  to  the  notion,  that  the  parts  and 
members  of  organic  beings  must  have  their  counter- 
jiarts  in  the  members  of  the  cosmos.  Thus,  in  a 
nymn  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  the  sun  and  moon  are- 
looked  upon  as  the  eyes  of  the  animating  godhead, 
the  earth  and  its  mountains  as  his  body,  the  ether 
as  hia  intellect  the  sky  as  his  wings.  The  natural 
philosophers  of  the  16th  c. — Paracelsus  at  their 
head— t>ok  up  this  notion  anew  in  a  somewhat 
in  -Die  1  shape,  and  considered  the  World  as  a 
human  organism  on  the  large  scale,  and  man  as  a 
world,  or  cosmos,  in  miniature ;  hence  they  called 
man  a  mia-oomm  (Gr.  little  world),  and  the  uui verse 
itself,  the  nuKionmm  (great  world).  With  this  was 
associated  the  belief,  that  the  vital  movements  of 
the  microcosm  exactly  corresponded  to  thc^e  of  the 
macrocosm,  and  represented  them,  as  it  were,,  in 
copy  ;  and  this  led  naturally  to  the  further  assump- 
tion, that  the  movements  of  the  stars  must  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  tenqicrameut  and  fortunes  of 
men.   See  A.HTKOLotiY. 

MICROCO'SMIC  SALT  is  a  tribasic  phosphate 
of  soda,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  water,  which 
crystallises  with  8  equivalents  of  water,  its  formula 
being  NaO.II.NO.HO.POj  +  8Aq.  It  is  prejured 
by  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  6  parts  of  phosphate 
of  soda  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  part  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  when  the  microcosmic  salt 
crystallises  in  largo  transparent  prisms,  while  com- 
mon salt  remains  in  solution.  On  the  application  of 
heat  it  first  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
then  its  oxide  of  ammonium  and  basic  water,  no  that 
only  mctaphosphate  of  soda  remains,  which,  from 
its  ready  fusibility  into  a  colourless  glass,  is  valu- 
able as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  See  BLOW- 
PIPE.   This  salt  occurs  in  decomjioBcd  urine. 

MICRO LE'STES  (Gr.  little  robber),  a  genus  of 
fossil  insectivorous  mammals,  whose  remains  supply 
the  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds  on  the  globe.  Aa  yet  nothing 
but  a  few  teeth  have  been  found,  in  the  bonebe«U 
of  the  UpjK?r  Triassic  system  in  Wurteuibcrg,  and  of 
apparently  the  same  age  near  Fromu,  in  Somerset- 
shire. They  apparently  belonged  b>  small  insect- 
ivorous animals,  but  no  living  quadruped  presents 
any  close  affinity  to  them. 

MICRO  METER  (Gr.  mil-rot,  little;  metro*, 
measure)  is  an  instrument  used  for  the  measurement 
of  minute  distances  and  angles.  There  are  many 
different  forms  of  micrometer,  depending  on  different 
but  they  may  he 
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according  as  they  are  applied  to  Physics 
jDomy.  Of  the  former  section  are  the 
Vernier  (q.  v.)  and  the  Micrometer  Screw,  the  latter 
instrument  being  merely  a  screw  with  a  very  regular 
thread,  and  a  largo  round  head,  which  is  carefully 
graduated,  generally  to  sixtieths,  and  furnished  with 
an  index.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  one  complete 
torn  of  the  screw  advance  its  point  fith  of  an  inch, 
then  a  turn  sufficient  to  pass  the  index  from  one 
graduation  to  another  will  only  advance  it  tAc*" 
of  an  inch,  Ac.  This  is  the  micrometer  used  iu  the 
aud  graduation  of  instruments.  Of 
which  are  applied  to  astronomical  purposes, 
the  moat  simple  is  a  short  tube,  acrosi  the  opening 
of  which  are  stretched  two  parallel  threads,  which 
can  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other 
by  means  of  screws.  These  two  threads  are  crossed 
by  a  third  perpendicularly,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
h  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens.  The  distance  of 
two  stars  is  found  by  adjusting  the  two  parallel 
threads,  one  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  each 
■tar.  taking  care  that  the  threads  are  placed  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  line  joining  the  stars,  and  finding  now 
many  turns  and  {torts  of  a  turn  of  the  screw  are 
required  to  bring  the  wires  to  coincide.  The  angle 
of  position  of  two  stars  is  also  obtained  by  turning 
round  the  instnimeut  till  the  third  wire,  which  is 
normally  horizontal,  bisects  both  stars,  and  reading 
off  on  the  circumference  the  arc  passed  over. 
FrnHmkoftrg  suspended  annular  micrometer  con- 
sets  merely  of  a  steel  ring  surrounded  by  a  flat 
rim  of  cla<9,  and  the  position  of  the  star  is  deduced 
from  the  time  when  it  crosses  the  ring  and  its 
path  while  within  it  In  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  the  Abbe  Rochon  sulistituted 
for  the  wire  micrometer  one  constructed  of  two 
prisms  of  rock-crystal  or  Iceland  spar,  substances 
capable  of  double  refraction.  These  prisms  were 
fixed  together  with  their  axes  of  crystallisation  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  to  increase  the  deviation 
of  the  two  images,  and  the  micrometer  thus  con- 
structed was  placed  within  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  thus  giving  two  images  to  be 
observed  by  the  eye-piece.  The  distance  between 
these  images  de{«uds  on  the  relative  positions  of 
the  eye,  the  micrometer,  and  the  object ;  and  conse- 
quently, after  the  instrument  has  been  graduated, 
all  that  is  required  to  determine  the  appareut 
diameter  of  a  heavenly  body,  is  to  move  the  crystal 
backwards  or  forwards,  till  tho  two  images  appear 
to  touch,  and  the  graduation  corresponding  to  the 
place  of  the  crystal,  gives  the  required  result.  This 
form  of  micrometer  has  been  improved  by  Arago, 
boitond,  and  others. 

Many  other  micrometers,  particularly  several  of 
Fraunhofcr's,  might  be  mentioned,  but  their  prin- 
ciples are  very  similar  to  those  above  described. 

MICRO  SCOPE  (Or.  milcrot,  small,  and  skopeo, 
I  tee)  is  an  instrument  for  enabling  us  to  examine 
•ejects  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  or  quite 
nidiscernible  by  the  unaided  eye.  Its  early  history 
is  obscure;  but  as  it  is  quite  evident  the  property  of 
minifying  possessed  by  the  lens  must  have  been 
noticed  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  we  are  quite  safe  in 
attributing  its  existence  in  its  simplest  form  to  a 
period  considerably  anterior  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
At  this  period,  and  for  many  centuries  later,  the 
microscope  consisted  of  a  single  lens,  and  was  of 
the  rudest  character,  and  seems  to  have  been  used 
ipally  for  concentrating  the  heating  power  of 
,'s  rays. 

An  object  to  be  magnified  requires  simply  that 
it  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  than  when  first 
examined,  but  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye 
ranjws  from  6  inches  to  14  inches — 10  inches  being 

•  follows  that  a  limit  to 


the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye  is  attained  when* 
ever  the  object  to  be  examined  is  brought  so  near. 
If,  however,  we  blacken  a  card,  and  pierce  a  hole  in 
it  with  a  tine  needle,  and  then  examine  a  minute 
object,  as,  for  instance,  the  wing  of  an  insect  held 
about  an  inch  from  the  card,  we  shall  see  it  dis- 
tinctly, and  that  too  magnified  about  ten  times  ita 
size.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  pin- 
hole limits  the  divergence  of  the  pencil  of  rays,  so 
that  the  eye  can  converge  it  sufficiently  on  tho 
retina  to  produce  a  distinct  impression.  The  im- 
pression so  got  is  faint ;  and  did  not  the  blackened 
card  exclude  all  other  light,  it  would  lie  lost.  If 
we  uow  remove  the  blackened  card  without  either 
removing  our  eye  or  the  object  under  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  insects  wing  is 
almost  invisible,  the  unassisted  eye  being  unable 
to  see  clearly  an  object  so  near  as  one  inch;  thus 
demonstrating  the  blackened  card  with  the  needle- 
hole  in  it  to  be  as  decided  a  magnifying  instrument 
as  any  set  of  lenses,  by  enabling  the  eye  to  approach 
within  an  inch  of  the  object.  This  description  of 
magnifying  power  only  applies  to  the  simple  micro- 
scope, where  we  look  at  the  object  directly,  and  not 
to  the  compound  microscope,  where  we  look  at  an 
image  formed  by  one  lens,  that  image  being  viewed 
and  magnified  by  another  lens  as  an  original  object. 

By  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  is  understood 
the  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  eye  to  the  extremities  of  the  object, 
which  is  larger  when  the  object  is  nearer  the  eye 
than  wheu  further  removed.  This  angle  is  called 
the  angle  of  vision,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
angle  of  the  pencil  of  light,  by  which  the  object  is 
seen.  The  focal  length  of  a  lens  determines  its 
magnifying  power.  The  object  to  be  examined  is 
placed  in  its  focus,  so  that  the  light  which  diverges 
from  each  point  may,  after  refraction  by  the  lens, 
proceed  to  the  eye  in  lines  as  nearly  |>arallel  as  is 
necessary  for  distinct  vision.    Thus,  in  fig.  1,  AB  it 
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a  double  convex  lens,  in  the  focus  of  which  we  have 
drawn  an  arrow,  EF,  to  represent  the  object  under 
inspection.  The  cones  drawn  from  its  extremities 
are  portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from 
these  points,  and  falling  on  the  lens.  These  rays, 
if  not  interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  lens  AB, 
would  be  too  divergent  to  permit  their  being 
brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  by  tho  lenses 
which  constitute  the  eye.  But  as  they  are  first 
passed  through  the  lens  AB,  they  are  bent  into 
nearly  parallel  lines,  or  into  lines  diverging  from 
some  points  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  as 
from  CD.  Thus  bent,  these  rays  arc  received  by  the 
eye  as  if  proceeding  from  the  larger  arrow  .CD, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  ten  inches  from  the 
eye,  and  then  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  virtual 
image  to  that  of  the  real  arrow  (nearly  10  to  1) 
gives  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  in  question. 
The  ratio  of  CD  to  EF  is  the  same  as  that  of  HO 
to  KG.  Now,  HG  is  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
and  KG  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  lens  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  distance  of  distinct  vision  (ten  inches  for  moat 
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individuals)  by  its  focal  length.  Thus,  if  the  focal 
length  of  a  lens  be  \  inch,  the  magnifying 

between  the  eye  and  the  lens  is  so  small  as  not 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  this 
statement 

We  have  supposed  the  whole  of  the  light  to  enter 
the  eye  through  the  lena  AB  (fig.  1),  hut  wo  must 
now  state  that  so  large  a  pencil  of  light  passing 
through  a  single  lens  would  be  so  distorted  by  its 

Shencal  figure,  and  by  the  chromatic  dispersion 
the  glass,  as  to  produce  a  very  indistinct  and 
imperfect  image.  This  is  so  far  rectified  by  apply- 
ing a  stop  to  the  lens,  so  as  to  allow  only  the 
central  portion  of  the  pencil  to  pass.  But  while 
such  a  limited  ]>cncil  would  represent  correctly  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  object  so  small  a  pencil  of 
light  is  unable  to  bear  diffusion  over  the  magnified 

Sicture,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  displaying 
bose  organic  markings  on  animals  or  plants  which 
are  often  of  so  much  imi>ortance  in  distinguishing 
one  class  of  objects  from  another.  Dr  Wollaston 
was  the  first  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  which  he 
achieved  by  constructing  a  doublet  (fig.  2),  which 
consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses, 
s  having  their  focal  lengths  in  the  pro- 

ssssss  •■■»■    portion  of  1  to  3,  and  placed  at  a 
^rT.\        distance  best  ascertained  by  experi- 
■*r-m        ment    Their  plane  sides  are  placed 
Fig.  2.       towards  the  object,  and  the  lens  of 
shortest  focal  length  next  the  object 
By  this  arrangement,  the  distortion  caused  by  the  first 
lens  is  corrected  by  the  second,  and  a  well-defined 
and  illuminated  image  is  seen.    Dr  Wollaston' s 
doublet  was  further  improved  by  Mr  Holland,  who 
substituted  two  lenses  for  the  first  iu  Dr  Wollaston 's 
doublet,  and  retained  the  stop  between  them  and 
the  third.     This  combination,  though  generally 
called  a  triplet,  is  virtually  a  doublet,  inasmuch  as 
the  two  lenses  only  accomplish  what  the  anterior 
lens  did  in  Dr  Wollaston 's  doublet, 
although  with  less  precision.  In 
this  combination  (fig.  3)  of  lenses, 
the  errors  are  still  further  reduced 
by  the  close  approximation  of  the 
Fig.  3.         lenses  to  the  object,  which  causes 
the  refractions  to  take  place  near 
the  axis,  and  thus  we  have  a  still  larger  pencil  of 
light  transmitted,  and  have  also  a  more  distinct  and 
vivid  image  presented  to  the  eye. 

Simple  Microscope. — By  this  term  we  mean  an 
instrument  by  means  of  which  we  view  the  object 
through  the  lens  directly.  These  instruments  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes— those  simply  used  in 
the  hand,  and  those  provided  with  a  stand  or  frame, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  being  adjusted  by 
means  oi  a  screw  to  its  exact  focal  distance,  and 
of  being  moved  over  different  parts  of  the  object 
The  single  lenses  used  may  be  either  a  double 
convex  or  a  plano-convex.  When  a  higher  power 
is  wanted,  a  doublet  *«ch  as  we  have  already 
described,  may  be  employed,  or  a  Coddington  lens, 

0 which  consists  (fig.  4)  of  a  sphere  in 
which  a  groove  is  cut  and  tilled  up 
with  opaque  matter.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  hand  lens,  as  it 
matters  little,  from  its  spherical  form, 
in  what  position  it  is  held.  In  the 
pj_  ^  simple  microscope,  single  or  combined 
lenses  may  be  employed,  v.irying  from 
»  quarter  to  two  inches.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  stands  for  simple  microacojtc*  made,  but 
as  they  are  principally  used  for  dissection,  the  most 
important  jioint  next  to  good  glasses  is  to  secure 
%  firm  large  stage  for  supporting  the  objects  under 


examination.  When  low  powers  alone  are  used, 
the  stage-movements  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but 
when  the  doublet  or  triplet  is  employed,  some 
more  delicate  adjustment  than  that  of  the  hand  is 
necessary. 

Compound  Microscope.— We  have  already  said 
that  in  the  compound  microscope  the  observer  does 
not  view  the  object  directly,  but  an  image  or  picture 
of  the  object  is  formed  by  one  lens  or  set  of  lenses, 
and  that  image  is  seen  through  another  lens.  The 
compound  microscope  consists  essentially  of  two 
lenses,  an  object  and  an  eye  lens ;  but  each  of  these 
may  be  compounded  of  several  lenses  playing  the 
part  of  one,  as  in  the  simple  microscope.  The  eye- 
lens  is  that  placed  next  the  eye,  and  the  objcct-leoi 
that  next  the  object  The  former  is  also  called  the 
ocular,  and  the  latter  the  objective.  The  object- 
glass  is  generally  made  of  two  or  three  achromatic 
lenses,  while  the  eye-piece 


plano-convex  lenses,  with  their  flat  faces  next 
eye,  and  separated  at  half  the  sums  of  their 
lengths,  with  a  diaphragm  or  stop  between  them. 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  S)  explains  the 
manner  in  which  the  compound  microscope 
We  have  here  represented  the 
triple  achromatic  objective, 
sisting  of  three  achromatic  k 
combined  in  one  tube,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eye-piece,  which  con- 
sists of  the  field -glass  FF,  and  the 
eye-glass  EE.  Three  rays  of  light 
are  represented  as  proceeding  from 
the  centre,  and  three  from  each 
end  of  the  object  These  rays 
would,  if  not  interfered  with,  form 
an  image  at  AA;  but  coming  in 
contact  with  the  field  -glass  FF, 
they  are  l>ent,  and  made  to  con- 
verge at  BB,  where  the  image  is 
formed,  at  which  place  a  stop  or 
diaphragm  is  placed  to  intercept 
all  light  except  what  is  n  quired 
to  form  a  distinct  image.  From 
BB,  the  rays  proceed  to  the  eye- 
glass exactly  as  they  do  in  the 
simple  microscope,  and  as  we  have 
explained  in  fig.  1.  The  image 
therefore  formed  at  BB  is  viewed 
as  an  original  object  by  an  observer 
through  the  eye- piece  EE.  The 
lens  FF  is  not  essential  to  a  com* 
pound  microscope  ;  but  as  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding to  A  A  would  fall  without 
the  eye-lens  EE,  if  it  was  removed, 
and  only  •  part  of  the  object 
would  thus  be  Drought  under  view, 
it  is  always  made  use  of  in  the 
oom]K)tind  microscope. 

A  mirror  is  n 
the  object  under  observation,  and  for  this 
is  generally  supported  on  trunnions  underneath" the 
stage.  The  best  instruments  are  supplied  with  six 
or  seven  object-glasses,  varying  in  magnifying  power 
from  20  to  2500  diameters.  The  eye-pieces  sap- 
plied  are  three  in  number,  each  of  which  consists 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  between  which  a  stop 
or  diaphragm  is  placed,  half-way  between  the  two 
lenses.  As  the  magnifying  power  of  a  compound 
microscope  depends  on  the  product  of  the  magnifying 
powers  of  the  object-glass  and  the  eye-piece,  it 
follows  that  its  power  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  a  change  in  either  or  both  of  these  glasses.  In 
the  mechanical  arrangements,  it  is  of  importance  to 
have  the  instrument  so  constructed,  that  while 
every  facility  ii 


Fig.  5. 

■saary  for  reflecting  the  light  cm 
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MICROSCOPE. 


and  easy  means  of  adjustment,  there  should  also  l>e 
■rest  steadiness,  without  which,  indeed,  no  satis- 
factory results  will  be  obtained.  These  ends  are 
ways,  of  which  fig.  6  is  one 
of   the   simplest:  a, 


brass  stand,  supported 
on  three  feet ;  b,  mirror 
supported  on  trunnions ; 
e,  diaphragm,  pierced 
with  circular  holes  of 
various  sizes,  to  regu- 
late the  admission  to 
the  object  of  reflected 
light  from  the  mirror; 

d,  stage-plate,  on  which 
the  object  is  placed ; 

e,  screw,  with  milled 
head  for  fine  adjust- 
ment ;  J,  the  object- 
glass  or  objective;  g, 
brass  tube  in  which  the 
body  of  the  instrument 
is  moved,  so  as  to  effect 
the  coarse  adjustment ; 
k,  the  eye-piece,  or 
ocular. 

The  microscope  has 
now  become  so  import- 
ant an  instrument  in 
Fig.  6.  education,  that  almost 

every  department  of 
sGvnce  in  which  it  can  be  employed  has  a 
tpivtal  treatise  explaining  and  illustrating  its  use; 
4ml  many  branches  of  science  have  instruments 
peculiarly  their  own.  Thus,  chemists,  auatomists, 
soologists,  Ac,  have  each  an  instrument  which 
they  value  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  their 
special  fields  of  inquiry  and  observation.  From  this 
instrument  the  chemist,  and  natural  philosophers 
generally,  have  derived  great  assistance  in  studying 
the  different  kinds  of  crystals ;  for,  by  means  of  it, 
they  can  not  only  observe  and  recognise  the  great 
Tim  ty  of  forma  that  exist,  but  at  any  moment, 
&cd  with  little  trouble,  thev  may  witness  the  pro- 
ams  of  crystallisation,  and  leisurely  study  it.  The 
qu«*t»on  now  is,  not  to  what  science  can  the  micro- 
scope with  advantage  be  applied,  but  rather,  which 
one  of  them  all  can  get  on  without  it.  Those 
sciences  in  which  it  is  moat  used,  aud  for  which  it 
has  done  most,  are  anatomy,  botany,  zoology, 
wilicine,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  the  practice 
fit  medicine  all  medical  men  who  aim  at  a  scientific 
trt  itnit  nt  of  disease  have  fully  recognised  bow 
urfal  it  has  been  as  an  agent  in  diagnosis.  In  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  vindication  of  innocence, 
it  is  no  less  useful,  as  by  means  of  it  we  can  with 
certainty  determine  whether  a  suspicious  stain, 
found,  for  instance,  on  the  clothing  of  an  individual 
eaarged  with  murder,  has  been  caused  by  the  blood 
of  one  of  the  lower  animals  or  by  that  of  a  human 
being.  In  like  manner,  we  can  determine  whether 
hair  found  in  similar  circumstances  belongs  to  a 
human  being  or  not.  That  such  knowledge  must 
aiien  be  of  service  in  directing  justice  to  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  sua 
pected  person,  wdl  be  obvious. 

Of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  additions 
which  the  microscope  has  made  to  our  knowledge, 
we  may  particularise  what  it  has  revealed  to  us  of 
the  development  of  the  embryo  in  plants  and 
animals  ;  and  of  the  relation  between  the  symptoms 
of  disease  and  deranged  organic  structure.  It  has 
abo  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  difference  existing 
between  substances  that  have  a  similar  chemical 
(e.  g.,  the  various  kinds  of  starch,  as  flour, 
Ac),  aud  thus  we  are  provided  with 


an  agent  quick  in  detecting  adulteration ;  and  not 
to  mention  more,  we  are  enabled,  through  the  know- 
ledge of  minute  structure  which  it  has  furnished,  to 
refer  almost  any  animal,  living  or  extinct,  to  its 
class  in  the  animal  kingdom,  if  we  have  merely  a 
tooth  or  a  fragment  of  a  bone  subjected  to  the 
penetrating  inspection  of  a  good  instrument. 

A  few  hints  to  amateur  oiwcrvers  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  In  choosing  an  instrument,  the 
simpler  it  is  the  better.  The  essential  point  to 
attend  to  is,  to  have  good  glosses,  which  ore  generally 
tested  by  their  power  of  shewing  some  very  minute 
markings,  such  as  we  find  on  diatoms.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  field  of  view  should  not  be  tinged 
with  colour,  and  the  definition  should  be  as  good  at 
the  edge  as  at  the  centre.  The  beginner  should  use 
low  powers  in  preference  to  high  ones ;  and  if  his 
glasses  are  good,  he  will  do  well,  as  we  liave  found 
by  experience,  to  use  a  low  object-glass  and  a  high 
eye-gloss.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  he  will 
procure  a  much  better  illuminated  picture  than  if 
the  iiowers  of  the  glasses  were  reversed.  The  room 
in  which  observations  are  made  should  be  light,  and, 
if  possible,  with  the  window  in  a  northern  aspect, 
and  free  from  the  shadows  of  trees,  4c,  The  table 
must  be  steady  on  which  the  microscope  is  placed,  and 
when  not  in  use,  the  instrument  should  be  covered 
by  means  of  a  glass  shade.  Besides  the  microscope, 
the  observer  requires  a  few  oblong  glass  slides  with 
cells  formed  on  them  by  a  circle  of  asphalt;  or  wax 
dissolved  in  turpeutine  or  other  matter.  Or  the 
cell  may  be  ground  out  of  the  oblong  gloss.  He 
also  requires  a  few  circles  of  thin  glass  to  cover 
them,  when  his  preparations  are  under  view.  And 
for  making  sections,  dissecting,  and  the  various 
manipulatory  operations  attending  the  use  of  the 
microsco|»e,  he  requires,  moreover,  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, a  knife,  or,  perhaps  bettor,  a  razor  ground  flat 
on  the  one  side,  a  few  needles  fixed  in  handles, 
and  two  or  three  hair-pencils.  For  viewing 
opaque  objects  with  advantage,  a  bull's-eye  lens, 
is  necessary.  So  equipped,  the  observer  is  able 
to  begin  examinations  of  texture  at  once  with 
pleasure  and  advantage.  Begin  with  simple  objects, 
such  as  pollen  and  thin  slices  of  the  cuticle  of  flowers, 
mosses,  and  different  kinds  of  starch,  such  as  tou«  U 
mo'is,  buck  yam,  cycas,  arrow-root,  Ac,  and  notice 
particularly  their  different  characters. 

Microscoiws  vary  much  in  price,  from  5».  to 
upwards  of  A'lOO.  A  good  serviceable  dissecting 
simple  microscope  may  be  had  from  any  philoso- 
phical instrument  •  maker  for  from  &».  to  15s. 
Compound  microscopes  are  more  expensive,  but  a 
wonderfully  good  instrument  for  beginners  can 
be  had  at  30s.  It  has  oue  eye-glass  and  three 
object-glasses,  and  magnifies  from  70  to  200  dia- 
meters. If  a  siqierior  instrument  is  wished -one 
suited  for  most  purposes  of  observation  and  research 
— any  one  of  the  following  will  be  found  well 
worth  the  price  : — The  microscoj)e  of  Oberhauser, 
with  a  joint,  so  that  it  may  be  inclined  at  any 
angle,  has  two  eye -pieces,  two  object-glasses, 
magnifies  from  50  to  450  diameters,  and  costs 
£1,  10*  ;  Nachet's  microscope  has  three  eye-pieces, 
three  object-glasses,  magnifies  from  50  to  750 
diameters,  ana  costs  £8,  l&r.  ;  Smith  and  Beck's 
educational  microsco]>e  has  two  eye-pieces,  two 
object-glasses,  magnifies  from  50  to  350  diameters, 
and  costs  £Ut;  Iloss  supplies  microsco]»es  from  £5 
to  4)100,  with  various  number  of  glasses. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  miui-oscopes,  and  the  various  purjxmes  to 
which  they  arc  applied,  see  Quekett  On  the  Micro- 
scope (1855) ;  (.'nr|»enter  On  the  Mkrmiciijte  (1S62) ; 
Hogg  On  t/ie  Miermciii*  (1855)  ;  and  How  to  work 
"  the  Microtcopc  (1804),  by  Beale, 
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M  I'D  AS,  a  common  name  of  the  more  ancient 
Phrygian  kings,  of  whom  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius 
and  Cybcle,  is  the  most  famous.  Ho  was  a  puj>il  of 
Orpheus.  Among  the  many  legends  regarding  him 
is  one,  that  Bacchus  granted  his  wish,  that  what- 
ever he  touched  might  hecome  gold  ;  from  which  so 
great  inconvenience  ensued,  that  ho  was  glad  to  get 
himself  relieved  from  the  harden  by  washing,  at  the 
command  of  the  god,  in  the  Pactolus,  the  sands 
of  which  became  thenceforth  productive  of  gold. 
Another  legend  represents  him  as  having  offended 
A]K>llo  by  assigning  the  prize  in  a  inusic.d  com- 
jtetition  to  I'au,  aud  as  having  therefore  been 
endowed  by  him  with  a  |>air  of  ass's  ears,  which 
he  concealed  under  his  Phrygian  cap,  but  which 
were  discovered  by  his  servant 

M  I'DDELBURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Zealand,  in  the  island 
of  Walcheren.  It  is  connected  with  the  sea  by 
a  canal,  live  miles  long,  which  admits  shi|«  of 
heavy  bunion.  In  1790,  the  imputation  amounted  to 
17,600;  in  1815.  it  had  fallen  to  13,114;  and  has 
now  increased  again  to  16,200.  The  city  is  nearly 
circular,  and  a  league  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  canaL  In  former  times.  M.  was  one  of 
the  lcadiu"  mercantile  cities  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, sending  many  ships  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  America,  and  all  Eurojiean  jxirts,  found- 
ing the  colonies  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Esseouilio, 
Demerara,  &c  ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  for 
Antwerp,  and  other  causes,  have  reduced  the 
foreign  trade  to  single  ships  to  Java.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  wealthy,  which,  with  its  being  the 
meeting-place  of  the  provincial  states  of  Zeclaud, 
and  possessing  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  salt, 
tic. — making  beer,  vinegar,  starch,  leather,  having 
anntT,  chocolate,  oil  and  saw  mills,  and  found  cries 
— make  it  still  a  city  of  importance.  It  is  the  finest 
city  of  the  northern  provinces,  having  handsome 
houses,  ornamented  with  gardens,  and  the  canals  and 
streets  shaded  with  trees.  The  Town-house,  founded 
in  1468,  has  a  beautiful  tower,  and  is  decorated 
with  25  colossal  statues  of  Counts  and  Countesses 
of  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  au 
abltey  was  founded,  which  was,  later,  enriched  by 
Willem  II.,  Count  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  The 
buildings  arc  now  occupied  aa  the  meeting-place 
of  the  provincial  state*. 

M.  does  not  date  further  back  than  the  9th 
century.  In  1574,  the  Sjtaniards,  under  Mondragon, 
were  compelled  by  famine  to  give  up  M.,  after  having 
defended  it  for  22  months  against  Priuoe  Willem  I. 
Though  troops  are  stationed  in  M.,  it  is  no  longer 
tenable  against  an  enemy. 

MIDDLE  AGES,  the  designation  applied  to 
the  great  historic  |»eriod  between  the  times  of  classic 
antiquity  and  modern  times.  The  l>cgi  lining  and 
dose  of  this  jieriod  arc  not  very  definite."'  It  is  usual, 
however,  to  regard  the  middle  ages  as  licginiiing 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire 
in  the  year  476 ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  general  con- 
currence in  fixing  on  the  Reformation  as  the  great 
event  which  brought  this  j>eriod  to  a  close.  It 
began  with  the  rise  of  the  t  rankiah  uj>on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  and  with  the  com- 
mencement of  civilisation  among  the  barbarous 
triltes  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  former 
Roman  provinces.  In  course  of  it,  the  different 
nations  of  modern  Euro|te  were  formed,  aud  their 
political  and  social  systems  devehqied.  It  was  a 
period  of  much  superstition,  in  connection  with 
which  much  religious  enthusiasm  very  exteusively 
prevailed,  manifested  in  many  great  religious  endow- 
ment*, in  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
pilgrimages,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Crusades. 


buildings,  in 
In 


the  earlier  parte  of  this  period,  the  Church  was 
much  occupied  in  the  extension  of  its  bounds  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  where  heathenism  still  sub- 
sisted,  and  the  means  employed  were  not  always 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  During 
the  middle  ages,  the  hierarchy  acquired  enormous 
power  aud  wealth,  and  the  papacy  rose  from  com- 
paratively small  l>eginnings  to  its  utmost  greatness. 
During  the  middle  ages,  chivalry  had  its  rise  and 
decline,  modifying,  and  in  many  respects  tending 
to  refine  the  feelings  and  usages  of  society.  From 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  aristocracy  of 
modern  Europe  dates  tho  commencement  of  its 
existence,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  towns 
acquired  rights,  privileges,  and  lil>ertie*  The 
feudal  system  was  formed,  aud,  ere  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  had  begun  to  be  modified  almost 
everywhere  by  the  influences  which  proceeded  from 
the  towns ;  and  the  states  existed,  under  various 
modifications,  and  with  various  degrees  of  power,  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  some  countries, 
particularly  in  France,  the  contest  between  the 
towns  and  the  aristocracy  had  begun  to  result  in 
the  establishment  of  despotism  ;  in  others,  the 
sovereigns,  resting  on  the  support  of  the  people  m 
their  assertion  of  their  own  authority  over  the  tur- 
bulent nobility,  made  concessions  favourable  to  the 
subsequent  development  of  civil  liberty.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  a 
wealthy  and  influential  class  in  society,  distinct 
alike  from  tho  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry,  teuded, 
even  before  the  Reformation,  both  to  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system.  See  Gui/.ot's  Jfisttiir*  de  In  firMm* 
tion;  Hobs'  Hamlbuch  dtrUesrhictit*  dm  M  itttlallert ; 
and  Hallam's  History  of  the  Middle  Ays. 

MIDDLE  BASE  and  MIDDLE  CHIEF.  See 
Poivrs  of  Escutviikon. 

MI'DDLB  LATITUDE  SAILING.  See 

Sailings. 

MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  one  of  the  four  English 
Inns  of  Court,  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
calling  persons  to  the  bar.    See  Inns  of  C'oubt. 

MIDDLESBROUGH,  a  thriving  and 
imjwrtant  manufacturing  town,  river -port,  and 
municipal  borough  of  England,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  about  20 
miles  south-west  of  Durham.  The  town  is  of  recent 
growth,  the  first  house  having  been  built  in  1S30L 
It  was  at  first  iutended  by  the  M.  proprietors  as  a 
iwrt  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  but  it  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  a  rapidly  progressing  centre  for  the  iron 
manufacture,  one  firm  alone  employing  7000  hands. 
There  are  also  chemical,  brass,  cngiue,  and  bottle 
works,  potteries,  and  blast-furnaces,  and  roj»c-waIka; 
ship-building  is  also  carried  on,  and  iron-stone  is 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  In  1862,  4637  vessels,  of 
503.623  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  Pop.  of 
municipal  borough  (1861),  18,902.  The  local  census, 
taken  in  1863,  gives  nearly  23,000  inhabitants. 

MI'DDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  south-east  of  the  country,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Hereford,  and  on  the  S.  by  Surrey,  and 
about  60  mdes  inland  (westward)  from  the  North 
Sea,  with  which  it  communicate*  by  the  river 
Thame*  Next  to  Rutland,  it  is  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties,  its  area  Wing  only  180,136  statute 
acres  ;  but  its  imputation  is  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Lancashire,  aud  was,  in  1861,  2,206,485.  Hie  sur- 
face is  on  the  whole  level,  with  gentle  undulations. 
The  Thames,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary, 
and  its  affluents,  are  the  only  rivers  of  the  county. 
Two  of  these,  the  Colue  and  the  Lea  form  rv*j>ec- 
tivcly  the  western  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
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comity.  The  surface  is  also  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Junction  and  Rodent's  Canal,  and  tho  New  River, 
an  artificial  cut  intended  to  supply  the  capital  with 
water.  The  soil  is  in  general  poor,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  a  tract  along  the  lianks  of  tho  Thames, 
which  consists  of  a  good  fertile  loam.  Tho  county 
it  chiefly  occupied  in  grass  and  hay  form*,  and  in 
market-gardens,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to 
supply  the  metropolis.  Parliamentary  elections  of 
members  for  Middlesex  are  held  at  Brentfori),  which 
is  the  county  town.  There  are  no  other  towns  of 
importance  except  London  (q.  v.). 

MI'DDLETON,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Lancashire.  England,  a  station  on  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Railway,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Irwell,  six 
miles  north  north  east  of  Manchester.  Pop.  (1851), 
5740  ;  (1861),  9876,  It  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  its 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  Bilks,  many  of  its 
brocaded  fabrics  being  sold  as  goods  of  Spital  fields 
manufacture.  Print  and  dye  works  are  also  in 
operation. 

MIDDLETON,  a  small  decaying  market-town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  connty  of  Cork,  and  13  miles  by 
railway  east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  contains  a 
college  founded  in  1696,  noticeable  as  the  place  in 
which  John  Philpot  Curran  was  educated,  and  still 
of  considerable  reputation,  and  carries  ou  a  general 
trade.    Pop.  (1  SGI)  3378 

JIIDDLETON,  Conyeiw,  D.D.,  a  well-known 
dirine  and  scholar  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
bom  in  1 683,  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
170*2,  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1706.  and  shortly  after 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  His  life  was  a  series  of 
bitter,  ami,  on  the  whole,  not  very  creditable  con- 
troversies, though  he  is  said  to  have  Wen  rather 
a  likeable  person  in  private.  His  first  and  most 
formidable  opponent  was  Richard  Beutlcy  (q.  v.)  ; 
afterwards,  his  polemics  were  chiefly  of  a  theological 
character.  The  views  ho  expressed  and  defended 
were  generally  such  as  to  draw  down  u|»oti  him 
the  imputation  of  being  an  4  infidel  in  disguise,* 
though  some  of  them — such  as  that  the  Jews  )*>r- 
rawvd  some  of  their  customs  from  Egypt,  and  that 
the  primitive  writers  in  vindicating  Scripture  found 
it  necessary  sometimes  to  recur  to  allegory — are  now 
established  beyond  all  doubt;  while  a  third  opinion, 
the  Scriptures  are  not  of  absolute  and 
I  inspiration,  has  since  M.'sday  Wn  adopted 
by  many  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
divines  even  of  his  own  church.  M.  died  at  Hildcr- 
sham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  July  28, 1750.  HiH  prion) ml 
writings  are  The  Ilirtory  oj  the  Life  of  il.  TuUitt* 
Cicero  (2  vols.  1741),  a  work  both  interesting  and 
valuable,  but  neither  very  impartial  nor  quite 
His  celebrated  Letter  from  Home,  dtrwiny 


an  exact  Conformity  btUneen  Popery  and  Ptujanvon  ; 
or  the  Religion  of  the  present  Romans  derire/l  Jrtim 
thai  of  their  Heathen  Ancestors  (1729),  provoked  the 
most  violent  indignation  among  Roman  Catholics, 
and  is  stall  read  with  interest.  All  his  tNUiiphlets, 
treatises,  4c.  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Mi*ettianeotis  Works  (4  vols.  Lond.  1732— 
1757),  and  contain  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable 
on  theological  and  antiquarian  topics. 

Ml'DDLETOWN,  a  city  and  township  in  Con- 
necticut, United  States  of  America,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  23  mi'es  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  with  a  handsome  custom-house,  Wesleyan 
university,  episcopal  seminary,  16  churches,  3  lianks, 
3  cotton  factories,  foundries,  mills,  Ac  Pop,  of 
township,  8683 ;  of  city,  6183. 

MI'DDLEWICH.  a  small  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, Cheshire,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  20  miles 


east  of  Chester.  Salt  is  extensively  made ;  boat- 
building is  carried  on,  and  brick-works  are  in  opera- 
tion.   Pop.  (1863)  3347. 

MIDGE,  the  common  name  of  many  species  of 
small  dipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Tipnliflte, 
much  resembling  gnats,  but  having  a  shorter  pro- 
boscis. Their  larva;  are  aquatic;  the  perfect  insects 
are  often  very  annoying  both  to  human  beings  and 
to  cattle.  The  little  pink-coloured  tortuous  worm 
known  to  anglers  as  the  Blowl-worm,  frequent  in 
water-barrels  and  in  the  mud  near  tho  edges  of 
pontls  and  ditches,  is  the  larva  of  a  species  of  M. 
[Chironomus  piumotu*),  a  little  larger  than  the 
common  gnat,  very  abundant  in  Britain,  particularly 
|  in  marshy  situations.  The  larva  is  much  Bought 
J  after  both  by  birds  and  fishes,  ami  is  a  very  tempt- 
ing bait  for  the  latter.  The  pupa  is  cylindrical,  with 
respiratory  organs  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  When 
the  insect  is  ready  to  quit  its  pupa  case,  it  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  remains  sus- 
pended for  a  short  time  ;  the  perfect  insect,  when  it 
has  issued  from  the  case,  also  stands  for  a  short 
timo  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  genus  is 
remarkable  for  the  long  hairs  with  which  the 
antcniue  of  the  male  are  furnished.— Another  genus 
of  Midges  [Simului)  contains  many  species  which 
are  most  tormenting  to  men  and  cattle,  by  entering 
the  ears  and  nostrils,  and  alighting  on  tho  eyelids. 
Several  sjiccies  are  British.  They  swarm  on  marshes 
and  damp  heaths  in  the  warmer  months.  But  none 
of  them  is  nearly  so  mischievous  as  a  sjH-cies  (& 
cfJiimlxutchenHi*)  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  so  plentiful,  that  horses  and  cattle  are  often 
suffocated  by  the  numbers  which  get  into  the  wind- 
pipe. 

MIDHTJRST,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  in  Sussex,  on  the  Bother,  a  navi- 
gable tributary  of  the  Amn,  50  miles  south-west  of 

j  Iiondon.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the 
Bohuns,  lords  of  M. ;  and  within  half  a  mile  east  of 

I  the  town  stood  Cowdry  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Montagues,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  gate- 
house, was  burned  down  in  1793.  M.  returns  one 
memlicr  to  parliament  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary 
borough,  6405 

M  I'DI  AN  ITES,  an  Arab  race,  descended,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  from  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah.  They  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  between  the  north  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  Arabia  Felix  as  far  as  the  Plains  of  Moab. 
Others  more  civilised  (if  not  indeed,  of  Cushite 
oriuiti)  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
ana  earned  on  a  trade,  particularly  with  Egypt 
To  the  latter,  wo  may  presume,  belonged  Jetnro, 
priest  or  'sheik'  of  Midian— the  father-in-law  of 
Moses.  The  M.  were  very  troublesome  neighbours 
to  the  Israelites  till  Gideon' s  victory  over  them. 
Their  national  god  was  Baal-Peor. 

MIDRASH  (Heh.  darasli,  to  search,  explain  the 
Scriptures)  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  for  about 
15tH)  years,  formed  the  centre  of  all  mental  activity, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  schools,  among  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonish  exile.  The  prohibitions  and 
ordinances  contained  in  tho  Mosaic  records,  to 
which  a  precise  meaning  was,  not  in  all  cases, 
attached,  were,  according  to  certain  hermeneuti- 
cal  rules,  specified  and  particularised,  and  further 
surrounded  by  traditional  ordinances  and  inhibi- 
tions :  Halacha  (q.  v.)  =  rule  by  which  to  go,  or 
the  binding,  authoritative,  civil,  and  religious  law. 
The  chief  codes  of  this  are  the  Mishna  (q.  v.), 
Gemara  (q.  v.),  Sifra  (an  amplification  on  Leviticus), 
Sifri  (on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy),  and  Mechil- 
tha  (on  a  portion  of  Exodus).   Another  branch  of 
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the  Mid  rash,  however,  is  the  Haggnda  (q.  v.),  a 
kind  of  free  poetical  hom  dec  ties  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  Halacha  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Pentateuch).  The  chief 
collections  of  that  part  of  the  Midrash  are  Midrash 
Rabba,  7<K>— 1100  A-D.  (on  Pentateuch  and  Megil- 
loth),  and  Pesikta  (700),  the  extract*  from  which 
(Jalknt,  Pesikta  Rabbati,  Sutarta,  &c)  only  are 
known,  the  original  itoelf  never  having  been  printed. 

MI'DSHIPMAN,  the  second  rank  attained  by 
combatant  officers  in  the  royal  navy.  After  two 
years'  service  as  naval  cadet,  the  aspirant  becomes  a 
midshipman,  which  is  rather  an  apprenticeship  for 
his  after-naval  career  than  any  really  effective 
appoiutraent.  The  midshipman's  time  is  principally 
devoted  to  receiving  instruction,  both  in  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  a  gentleman's  education,  and  in  the 
special  professional  duties  of  a  naval  officer.  After 
1(  year  s  service  as  such,  the  midshipman  is  required 
to  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  geography, 
history,  and  general  knowledge ;  and,  two  years 
later,  he  must  pass  in  French  conversation,  and 
in  seamanship,  steam,  and  gunnery.  He  then 
becomes  a  Sub-lieutenant  (q.  v.) ;  and  if  19  years 
of  age,  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant, 
whenever  opjwrtunity  offers. 

A  midshipman  only  receives  1*.  Od.  a  day 
(£31,  18«.  9d.  per  annum) ;  he  is  consequently 
dependent  on  his  friends  for  more  or  leas  |iecuniary 
assistance  until  he  becomes  a  sub-lieutenant 

MI  DSUMMER  DAY,  one  of  the  four  English 

?uarter-days  for  payment  of  rent  by  tenants,  viz. 
4th  June.   See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

MIDSUMMER  EVE.    See  John's  (St)  Evts. 

MI  DWIFE,  MIDWIFERY.  Midwife  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  med-wif,  meaning  probably  a  woman  hired 
for  nteti«,  or  reward)  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  woman  who  assists  in  parturition  or  deliver}'. 
From  this  is  derived  the  term  Midwifery,  for 
that  department  of  medical  science  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  delivery,  and  its  allied  subjects. 
Writers  who  prefer  words  derived  from  Latin  and 
Greek  roots  to  such  plain  old  English  words  as 
midwifery,  have  substituted  for  it  Vbatttriet  (Lat 
obstriric,  a  woman  who  stands  near,  a  midwife),  and 
Tokology  (Or.  tokos,  child-birth),  or  Gynakology 
(Or.  gyne,  woman) ;  for  a  male  practitioner  in  this 
line  of  the  medical  art,  the  French  name  aetvueheur 
is  used ;  and  recently,  an  obnoxious  new  verb,  to 
accovch  (Fr.  accovdier,  to  deliver  a  woman),  has 
made  its  api>carance  in  medical  literature. 

Midwifery,  as  a  branch  of  medical  science,  is 
understood  to  include  the  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  ]*nrts  of  the  female  body  concerned  ;  the 
doctrine  of  conception  and  of  sterility,  and  the  signs 
and  duration  of  pregnancy ;  parturition  in  all  its 
varieties  ;  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  puerperal 
state.  To  enter  into  details  of  such  matters,  would 
be  out  of  place  in  this  work.  With  regard  to 
parturition  itself,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark, 
that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  labour  is  what 
is  called  '  natural;'  that  is,  the  child  presents  itself 
in  the  normal  position,  and  unaided  nature  completes 
the  delivery  within  twenty-four  hours  with  safety 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Dr  Smellie  calculated  that 
990  in  1000  are  'natural'  labours;  and  the  later 
statistics  of  Dr  Collins,  based  on  15,850  cases,  give 
a  similar  result — viz.,  983  in  1000. 

'  Unnatural '  labour  arises  either  from  mal forma- 
tion, disease,  or  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
or  from  abnormal  conditions  of  the  child  ;  and 
manual  or  instrumental  aid  becomes  necessary  to 
prevent  the  labour  from  being  daugerously  pro- 
longed, or — in  the  more  extreme  cases — to  render 
delivery  at  all  possible,   Of  instrumental  applies- 1 


tions,  by  far  the  most  important  and  frequent  is 
that  of  the  Forceps  (q.  v.),  which  is  not  intended  to 
iniure  either  mother  or  child.  In  123,295  cases  of 
labour  attended  by  British  practitioners,  there  were 
342  forceps  cases,  or  1  in  360 ;  of  these,  about  1  in 
21  proved  fatal  to  the  mother,  while  1  child  in  4 
was  lost.  In  Craniotomy,  the  bead  of  the  child  is 
intentionally  destroyed,  with  a  view  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  the  death  of  both  being  otherwise 
inevitable.  Among  British  practitioners,  this  opera- 
tion is  not  often  resorted  to ;  it  proves  fatal  to  about 
one  mother  in  5|*   See  also  Oc&arban  Operation. 

History. —From  all  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
where  midwifery  is  referred  to,  it  is  plain  that 
women  were  the  only  practitioners  of  this  art  amongst 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  (see  (Jen.  xxxv.  17, 
and  xxxviiL  28,  and  Ex.  l  15—21),  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  confided  this 
branch  of  medicine  to  women.  Phanarete,  the 
mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  midwife;  and  Plato 
explains  the  functions  and  mentions  the  duties 
undertaken  by  those  women.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians  were  not  ignorant  of  midwifery, 
for  Hippocrates  refers  to  the  necessity  of  turning  the 
child  in  certain  cases,  although  his  doctrines  on  this 
point,  as  also  on  the  management  of  the  placenta, 
are  replete  with  danger,  and  CeUus,  nearly  four 
centimes  later,  treats  of  the  mechanism  of  labour 
with  great  clearness.  A  gradual  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  subject  may  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  Aetius  and  Paul  us  JEgincta,  who  advo- 
cates the  operation  of  craniotomy  in  certain  cases. 
R  hazes  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  advocate  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  when,  by  their  toughness, 
they  impede  labour;  and  Avicenua  gave  the  first 
description  of  an  instrument  partially  resembling 
the  more  modern  forceps. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  16th  a,  Enchariut 
Rbodion  published  a  little  book,  which  soon  acquired 
a  great  celebrity.  It  was  translated  from  the 
original  High-German  into  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  book 
published  on  this  subject  in  England.  Its  title 
is.  The  Byrih  of  Mankynde,  ofhenrim  named  the 
Woman'*  Brwk,  by  Thomas  Raynold,  Physician 
(London,  1540),  and  it  contains  no  external  evidence 
that  it  is  a  mere  translation.  In  1573,  Ambrose 
Pare  published  a  small  work,  in  which  he  shewed 
that  toot-presentations  were  not  dangerous,  and 
that  in  mal-preseiitations  it  was  better  to  deliver  by 
the  feet  than  to  attempt  to  bring  down  the  head. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c,  the  aagr  femme 
(the  French  terra,  corres|tonding  to  our  English 
midwife)  of  Marie  de  Medicis  published  a  collec- 
tion of  observations  on  midwifery.  About  this 
time  (proltably  about  1640),  Dr  Paul  Chamberlen, 
an  English  physician,  invented*  the  forceps  with 
separate  blades,  such  as  are  now  used.  The 
Chamtwrlcn  family  (the  father  and  three  sons)  did 
not,  however,  publish  their  discovery ;  considering 
that  they  had  a  right  to  use  the  secret  in  the  way 
most  to  their  own  advantage ;  and  the  exact  nature 
of  their  instruments  was  not  known  till  1815,  when 
the  tenant  of  a  house  near  Maldon,  in  Essex, 
where  Dr  Peter  Chamberlen,  one  of  the  sons,  had 
resided  more  than  a  century  previously,  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  concealed  6jiacc,  in  which  were, 
inUr  alia,  a  collection  of  obstetric  instruments, 
including  a  double  bladed  forceps  and  a  vectia, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Loudon 

•  The  exact  date  of  this  important  invention  is  not 
known,  but  in  1647,  Dr  Peter  ChamWrlen  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Voice  in  Rltama,  in  which  he  spcakl 
of  hi*  father's  (Dr  Paul  Chamberlen)  discovery  for  the 
saving  of  infantile  life.  Henoe  the  forceps  must  liavs 
been  invented  in  ths  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
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Medico-Chit-ur^nca!  Society.  Although  Chamber* 
lens  celebrate!  arcanum  was  doubtli-M  the  double- 


hladed  forceps,  he  seems,  therefore,  also  to  have 
been  the  discoverer  of  the  vectis  or  lever.  In  1G6&, 
Mauriceau  a  Treatise  appeared,  which  ran  through 
seven  editions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  He  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  the  process  of  labour;  and  his  book  having  been 
translated  into  English,  in  1672,  by  Hugh  Cham 
berlen,  became  widely  known  in  this  country.  This 
seems  to  have  l>ecn  the  time  when  men  began  to 
engage  generally  in  the  practice  of  midwifery ; 
Harvey,  the  Charaberlens,  and  others,  taking  it  up 
in  England ;  while  La  Valliere,  the  mistress  ot  Louis 
XIV.,  did  much  to  establish  the  practice  in  France, 
by  employing  Julian  Clement,  a  surgeon  of  high 
reputation,  in  her  first  confinement  in  1003. 

Ihe  last  point  requiring  notice  in  the  history  of 
midwifery  in  the  17th  c.,  is  the  discovery  of  the  use 
of  ergot  of  rye  in  accelerating  parturition.  In  1688, 
Camcrarius  stated  that  midwives  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  for  this 
purpose ;  but  it  is  not  till  1774  that  we  find  any 
further  reference  to  the  use  of  this  drug 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  c,  different  varieties 
of  forceps,  closely  resembling  Chamberlen's  instru- 
ment, were  invented  by  G  i  flan  I,  Chapman,  and  others ; 
Chapman  being,  as  it  is  believed,  the  first  public 
teacaer  of  midwifery  in  I»ndon.  About  the  middle 
of  this  century,  lived  Sir  Richard  Manuingharn,  who 
devoted  himself  to  this  branch  of  the  profession, 
and  established  a  small  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
parturient  women,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
m  the  British  dominions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enter  into  further  historical  details,  as  midwifery 
was  by  this  time  fully  recognised  as  a  branch — 
although  then  and  Ions  subsequently,  considered  as 
the  lowest  branch— of  medicine.  The  names  of 
Smellie,  William  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Bland  in 
England,  and  of  Astruc  and  Baudelooque  in  France, 
are  well-known  as  promoters  of  various  de|>artnients 
of  the  art  of  midwifery  towards  the  close  of  this 
century. 

In  the  present  century,  the  art  of  midwifery  has 
steadily  progressed.  The  by-laws  precluding  prac- 
titioners in  midwifery  from  the  Fellowship  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  and  other  equally 
offensive  rules  in  other  institutions,  have  been 
rei>ealed  ;  there  are  professors  of,  or  lecturers  on 
midwifery  in  all  our  medical  schools  (excepting  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge);  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  medicine  is  now 
required  from  every  candidate  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. And  not  only  are  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  compiled  to  be  as  well  versed  in  mid- 
wifery as  in  medicine  or  surgery,  but  the  ignorant 
midwives  of  irat  times  are  now  replaced  by  com- 
paratively well-educated  nurses,  with  diplomas, 
certifying  that  they  have  regularly  attended  lectures 
on  midwifery,  and  have  taken  personal  charge  of 
a  certain  nnralicr  of  labours,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  qualified  teacher.  And  that  j»roi>erly 
educated  women  are  capable  of  undertaking  ail  the 
responsibilities  of  this  department  of  practice,  is 
shewn  by  such  cases  as  those  of  Mesdames  Boivin 
snd  Lacna]>elle,  who  (to  use  the  words  of  Professor 
Velpeau),  *  although  the  pupils  of  Baudelocque, 
were  not  afraid  to  shake  off,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
yoke  of  his  scientific  authority,  and  whose  high 
position  and  dignity  form  the  starting- |*>int  of  a 
new  era  for  the  science  of  obstetrics  in  Paris.' 

MIGNET,  Francois  AuarsTK  Alkxib,  a  French 
historian,  was  born  8th  May  1796,  at  Aix  in  Provence, 
studied  law  in  his  native  city  along  with  Thiers, 
and  went  to  Paris  in  1821.  to  devote  himself  to  a 
literary  life.    He  found  employment  in  writing  for 


the  public  journals,  and  having  given  lectures  on 
Modern  History,  which  were  received  with  great 
approbation,  he  was  induced  to  write  his  HiMoirt 
de  la  fittvlution  Franchise  (2  vols.  Par.  1824;  10th 
edition,  1840),  a  work  in  which  that  great  event  is 
regarded  less  in  its  moral  than  its  philosophical 
aspects.  It  has  therefore  been  reproached  with  lead- 
ing to  fatalism.  His  style  is  brilliant,  but  academic. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  liecame  a  Counsellor 
of  State,  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  but  lost  these  offices  in  1848, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement.  He 
has  edited  Negotiations  nla/ires  d  la  Succession 
d'Espagne  sous  Lout*  XIV.  (4  vols.  Par.  1836  — 
1842),  to  which  he  prefixed  a  masterly  historic  intro- 
duction. Among  his  later  works  are  Uldo'm  de 
Marie  Stuart  (2  vols.  Par.  1851),  and  Charles  Quint, 
son  Abdication,  son  Stjour  et  sa  Mart  au  Monaster* 
de  Yuste  (1854).  For  more  than  thirty  years,  he  has 
been  engaged  on  a  Jlistoire  de  la  iltformc,  de  la 
Ligue  et  du  Rfgne  de  Hrnri  IV.,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  collected  hundreds  of 


MIGNONETTE  (Reseda  odorata),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Resetlaceit,  a  native  of  tiie  north  of 
Africa,  in  universal  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  It  is,  accordiug 
to  circumstances  and  the  mode  of  cultivation,  an 
annual  or  a  perennial,  and  even  half- shrubby 
plant,  with  lanceolate  entire  or  tritid  leaves,  and 
erect  terminal  racemes  of  small  whitibh  flowers, 
which  have  the  calyx  6-parted,  and  as  long  as  the 
corolla;  the  capsules  3- toothed.  It  is  to  be  seen 
during  summer  in  almost  every  garden,  and  during 
winter  in  almost  every  green  house  in  Britain  ;  it  is 
often  cultivated  in  flower-pots  in  a]>artmentB,  and 
no  flower  is  so  common  in  the  boxes  which  are  placed 
outside  of  windows  in  towns.  Yet  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Ixml  Bateman,  who  brought 
it  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  in  1752 ;  nor  had  it 
then  been  loug  known  in  France.  It  rapidly  became 
a  universal  favourite  throughout  Europe.  The 
French  name  M.,  now  its  popular  name  everywhere, 
signifies  Little  Ihirlivg.  What  is  called  Tree  Af.  is 
not  even  a  distinct  variety,  but  merely  the 
kind  trained  in  an  erect  form,  and  prevented  from 
early  flowering  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the 
shoots. — Weld  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

MIGRATIONS  OF  ANIMALS,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  their  diffusion  over  a 
more  or  less  extended  area,  are  apparently  always 
guided  by  an  instinct  operating  on  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  individuals  of  a  species,  and  leading  them  to 
move  in  a  definite  direction  in  search  of  food  or  (in 
the  case  of  fishes)  of  a  tit  i»osition  for  spawning. 

Among  mammals,  such  migrations  are  compara- 
tively rare.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is  that 
of  the  Lemmings,  which  at  no  definite  epochs,  but 
generally  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
traverse  Nordland  and  Finmark  in  vast  hosts, 
ending  their  career  in  the  Western  Ocean,  into 
which  they  enter,  and  come  to  a  suicidal  end  ; 
or,  taking  a  direction  through  Swedish  Lapland, 
are  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  M.  Martins, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  great  scientific  Scandi- 
navian extiedition,  seems  to  doubt  the  generally 
entertained  view  of  these  animals  casting  them- 
selves into  the  Western  Ocean,  and  believes  that 
most  of  them  perish  from  the  cold  in  crossing  the 
rivers,  while  many  are  killed  by  dogs,  foxes,  and 
a  species  of  Horned  Owl  (Strix  brachyotos),  which 
in  large  numbers  always  accompanies  these  emigra- 
tions. 

According  to  Gmelin,  the  Arctic  Fox  ( Vulpem 
lagopus)  always  aocompauies  the  lemmings  in  such 
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numbers  that,  on  thin  ground,  it  is  entitled  to  be 
consider**!  a  migratory  animal ;  but  indej>endcntly 
of  these  s*>ecial  migrations,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  Janus 
Ross  that  'the  young  generally  migrate  to  the 
southward  late  in  the  autumn,  and  collect  in  vast 
multitudes  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  they 
return  early  the  following  spring  to  the  northward, 
and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a 
breeding-place,' 

The  Spring-bok  {Antidorms  Euehore)  is  accus- 
tomed to  make  pilgrimages  from  one  spot  to  another 
in  the  vast  plains  of  Southern  Africa.  Herds  of 
many  thousands  are  led  by  their  chiefs  in  these 
migrations,  and  the  wonderful  density  of  the  moving 
mass  may  be  imagiued  from  the  fact,  that  a  flock  of 
sheep  has  been  inextricably  entangled  and  carried 
along  without  the  possibility  of  escape.  Want  of 
water  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  these  migrations, 
but  Dr  Livingstone  thinks  that  there  must  be  other 


The  occasional  incursions  of  wolves,  in  very 
severe  winters,  into  districts  in  which  they  are 
not  commonly  found,  and  the  long  excursions  of 
large  groups  of  monkeys  (Entrllus  and  Rlie*ua), 
hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Many  of  the  cetacca  aro  probably  migratory. 
'The  migrations  of  the  Porpoise  [Phoarim  com- 
munis) appear—  says  Marcel  de  Scrres  in  his  prize- 
essay,  Dot  Can***  dr*  Mujratiinw  dr*  diwr*  A  nimaux, 
p.  63 — to  be  as  periodic  as  those  of  certain  species 
of  birds.  During  the  winter,  they  constantly  pro- 
ceed from  north  to  south ;  and  when  they  feel  the 
warmth  of  summer,  they  turn  northwards.  Thus 
they  are  common  in  summer  in  Greenland,  while 
they  are  rare  on  our  own  coasts,  where  they  abound 
in  winter." 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  that  periodically 
migrate  is  so  great  that  it  is  imjusaiblc  to  find  s]>ace 
for  a  list  of  them.  Marcel  de  Scrres,  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  gives  a  'Tableau  de  l'Kpoque  des 
Passages  des  Oiseaux,'  which  extends  over  nearly 
100  pages.  See  Birds  or  Passage.  The  desire  for 
s  suitable  temperature,  and  the  search  for  their 
proper  food,  are  the  apparent  causes  stimulating 
birds  to  these  migrations ;  and  in  most  instances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  insectivorous  birds,  the  food 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  temperature. 

The  migrations  of  many  species  of  fishes  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  regular  |>eri«>dicity  as  those  of 
birds.  In  some  cases,  fishes  that  are  produced  in 
fresh-water  streams  migrate  to  the  ocean,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  salt  water,  return  (generally, 
with  singular  instinct,  to  their  own  birthplace)  to 
fresh  water  to  propagate  their  sj>eciea.  Some  of 
these  fishes— as,  for  example,  the  Lamprey  {Petro- 
myam  marinu*)  — spend  most  of  their  lives  at  sea, 
and  others,  as  the  salmon,  in  fresh  water.  The 
remarkable  migrations  formerly,  but  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  made  by  herrings,  arc  noticed  in  the 
article  on  that  fish.  Many  fishes  of  the  same  family 
as  the  herring,  the  ClvjxUUt — as,  for  example,  the 
sprat  ami  pilchard — leave  the  deep  sea  for  shallow 
water  during  the  spawning  period,  when  they 
approach  our  coasts  in  vast  shoals.  All  such  migra- 
tions as  these  seem  mainly  due  to  a  reproductive 
impulse.   See  Fishks,  Land-crab. 

Amongst  insects,  the  Locust  {Lonwfa  migmtoria) 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  migrations.  These  insects 
are  prol>ably  produced  much  more  abundantly  some 
years  than  others,  and  as  in  such  years  their  birth- 
place cannot  afford  them  sufficient  vegetation,  they 
are  led  to  migrate  in  search  of  food.  Some  idea  of 
the  occasional  extent  of  their  wanderings  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part  of  1810, 
myriads  of  locusts  appeared  in  Bengal,  from  whence 
they  proceeded 


great  Indian  peninsula  to  Gtuerat  and  the  neigh- 

1  bouring  provinces,  from  whence  they  jmrsued  their 
!  course  south  wan  Is  towards  Boml>ay,  the  whole 
!  period  of  their  migration  extending  over  between 
two  and  three  years;  while,  in  relation  to  their 
numbers.  Captain  Beaufort  calculated  a  swarm  than 
appeared  at  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1811,  at 
upwards  of  168,000,000,000,4X10. 

MIGUEL,  Do  si  Maria  Evarist,  born  at  Lisbon 
26th  October  180*2,  was  tho  third  eon  of  John  VL 
of  Portugal.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  Brazil, 
unrestrained  ami  uneducated.  When  he  returned 
with  the  royal  family  to  Portugal  in  18*21,  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  shewed  no  talent  for 
anything  but  fencing.  He  joined  his  mother, 
Charlotte  Joachime  of  Spain,  in  her  plots  for 
tho  overthrow  of  the  constitution  ami  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  despotic  government ;  part  of  the 
scheme  being,  that  his  weak  father  should  W  either 
formally  deposed,  or  virtually  deprived  of  all  power. 
The  aged  Marquis  of  Lou  1 6,  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  king,  having  been  removed  out  of  the  way  by 
I  assassination,  M.,  as  Infant-generalissimo,  caused  tho 
ministers  to  be  arrested,  30th  April  1824,  and  his 
father  to  be  closely  watched  in  his  pal  nee  ;  but  the 
plot  failed,  and  M.  and  his  mother  were  banished. 
He  led  for  some  time  a  remarkably  wild  and  pro- 
fligate life  in  foreign  countries.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  in  18*26,  the  queen's  party  set  forth  a  claim 
to  the  throne  on  his  behalf,  as  his  elder  brother, 
Dom  Pedro,  was  emperor  of  Brazil ;  an  I  on  2d  May 
1826,  Pedro  resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  daughter.  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  pro- 
posing  that  her  uncle  Miguel  should  be  tier  husband, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom  till  her  majority,  to  all 
which  M.  agreed.  But  Queen  Joaehinie's  party 
had  ever}1  thing  prepared  for  the  restoration  of 
absolutism.  M.  was  declared  king  of  PortugaL 
War  ensued,  and  at  first  M.  was  victorious.  Ho 
carried  into  full  effect  the  principles  of  his  party  by  s> 
system  of  the  most  severe  repression  of  all  liberalism, 
and  signalised  himself  by  the  most  extreme  tyranny 
of  every  kind,  whilst  his  own  life  was  one  of  the 
wildest  excess.  In  1832,  Dom  Pedro  took  Oi>orto, 
and  his  arms  gradually  prevailing,  M.  was  obi  iced 
to  sign  a  capitulation  at  Kvora,  on  26th  May  1834, 
by  which  he  resigned  all  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  ami  agreed  to  retire  altogether  from  tho 
conntry.  But  scarcely  had  he  In-en  conveyed  to 
Genoa,  when  he  protested  against  this  deed,  and 
consequently  all  his  estates  in  Portugal  were  con- 
fiscated, and  an  annual  pension  which  had  been 
secured  to  h'*n  was  stopped.  He  went  to  Rome, 
where  the  ]>apal  government  acknowledged  him  as 
rightful  king  of  Portugal,  solely  because  he  had 
petted  the  Portuguese  priesthood  in  his  war  against  tho 
national  lilxrties.  Here  he  generally  lived  till  1851. 
He  now  resides  at  the  castle  of  Brombach,  in  Baden 

MIKLOSICH,  Franz,  tho  most  learned  living 
Slavist,  was  burn  at  Luttenberg,  in  the  Slavic  part 
of  Styria,  20th  November  1813.  After  studying  law 
at  the  uuivensity  of  Grstz,  he  went,  in  1838,  to 
Vienna  to  practise  as  an  advocate;  but  in  1844 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  Im|>erial  Library,  which 
was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes.  In  1850,  he  was 
api«ointed  Professor  of  Slavic  in  the  High  School  of 
\  ienna.  His  ]>rincipal  works  are  — /i*"  </•<*<"*  LinyutB 
Pal<roaLn*nicre  (Lei p.  1845) ;  Jjtxiron  Lin<ju<r  Pahro- 
glovaiinr.  (Vienna,  1850) ;  Vfrrfltichrnile  O'rammntUt 
tier  Slaw.  Spraefim  (Vienna,  first  vol.  185*2),  a  work 
which  has  done  for  Slavic  what  the  works  of  Grimm 
and  Diez  have  done  for  the  German  and  Romanic 
languages. 

MI  KNAS,  MEQUINEZ,  or  MEKNAZA. 
town  in  the  province  of  Fez,  in  Morocco,  38  mi 
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by -south  from  the  town  of  Fez,  stands  in  a 
ft:  til*  valley  near  the  Sebu.  It  is  surrounded  by 
tr.flv  walla,  and  a  moat,  is  neat  and  well  built,  and 


imperial  palaco  in  Morocco.  This 
mt  pile,  erected  by  the  Sultan  Muley  Ismail,  is 
built  of  marble,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  gardens,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
is  Morocco,  and  here  and  there  adorned  with  foun- 
tains. ML  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  sultan. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  15.000  to  65,000,  who  carry 
oo  an  extensive  trade  in  native  produce.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  of  painted  earthenware  and  leather. 
In  the  vicinity,  are  large  plantations  of  olives. 

MILAN  ( Ital  Milano),  the  chief  city  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  stands  on  the  river  Olona,  in  the  centre  of 
the  mat  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  including  the 
soburb  of  Corpi  Santi,  had  a  population  (18G2) 
of  242,457.  rrom  its  position,  it  derives  great 
enmmercial  advantages,  being  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  chief  routes  of  the  central  Alps,  while  its  fine 
dual -system  opens  for  it  communication  with  the 
principal  rivers  of  Italy.  The  Navyjlio  Grande, 
or  Grand  Canal,  connects  M.  with  the  Ticino,  and 
the  Martesana  Canal  with  the  Adda.  The  city, 
which  is  almost  circular,  is  encompassed  on  three 
sides  by  walls  and  low  ramparts  ;  it  has  a  circuit 
of  about  7]  miles,  and  is  entered  by  10  gates. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  M.  possesses 
but  few  remains  of  its  early  splendid  structures,  in 
of  the  many  calamitous  wars  by  which 
ravaged.  Modern  M.  is  one  of  the  most 
and  populous  cities  of  Italy  ;  its  best  streets 
are  regular,  wide,  and  well  paved,  and  kept  with 
serij.u;i>;j>.  carr ;  the  dwellings  are  commodious  and 
Useful,  though  of  a  less  imposing  character  than 
the  great  feudal  Tuscan  houses.  M.  abounds  in 
ehnrche*  worthy  of  note :  of  these,  the  principal  is 
the  famous  Gothic  cathedral,  the  Duomo,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  is  the  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  structure  of  Italy.  It  has 
a  facade  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  is  adorned  by 
106  pinnacles,  and  4500  statues,  besides  a  variety  of 
earrings  of  unsurpassable  beauty.  Id  form,  it  is  a 
Litin  cross,  with  a  length  of  485,  and  a  breadth  of 
252  feet.  The  height  of  the  dome  is  355  feet  Its 
foundation  was  laid  in  1336  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
c  rati,  and  during  its  erection,  many  of  the  greatest 
European  architects  contributed  designs  for  its 


embellishment.    Within  it,  N 


ap 


on  was  crowned 


king  of  Italy  in  1805.  Besides  the  Duomo,  may  be 
mentioned  the  church  of  St  Ambrose  (founded  by 
that  saint  in  the  4th  c),  the  most  ancient  in  M., 
containing  inscriptions,  sarcophagi,  and  monuments 
fall  id  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  one  in  which 
the  German  emperors  were  crowned  kings  of  Italy ; 
the  Dominican  church  of  Santa  Maria  delU  Orazir, 
which  contains  in  its  refectory  the  famous  'Cenacolo,' 
ct  '  ljut  Supper,'  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  that 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  (1847) ;  of  St  Nazaro,  which 
possesses  several  master-pieces  of  the  best  schools  of 
Italian  art ;  and  of  St  Sebastiano,  once  a  Roman 
temple. 

Among  the  secular  buildings  of  M.,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  magnificent  Brera  Palace,  formerly  a 
Jesuit  college,  ana  now  used  for  public  schools  of 
tb*  tine  art**,  with  the  official  name  of  Palace  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Within  its  vast  precincts,  this  unique 
institution  includes  an  academy  of  art,  a  choice 
gallery  of  paintings,  of  the  Bolognesc  and  Lombard 
schools,  a  tine  collection  of  casts  for  modelling  pur- 
poses, a  splendid  public  library,  containing  140,000 
volumes,  and  a  rare  collection  of  manuscripts,  medals, 
and  antiquities  ;  it  has  also  attached  to  it  an  obser- 
"  *y  and  a  botanical  garden.  Besides  the  Ambro- 
(q.  v.),  there  are  several  large  private  libraries, 
the  scientific  and  artistic  institutions  of  M. 


Among  1 


are  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  schools  of 
surgery  and  medicine,  especially  that  of  veterinary 
practice,  the  celebrated  Conservatory  or  school  of 
music,  and  a  military  geographical  institute,  well 
known  for  the  excellence  ot  the  maps  it  has 
issued  The  educational  establishments  include  four 
gymnasia,  besides  normal  schools,  technical  schools, 
conventual  schools,  and  a  seminary.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  numerous  and  splendidly  endowed, 
having  an  aggregate  property  of  upwards  of 
*7,000,000  sterling ;  the  Ospnlalc  Matjgiore,  or  Great 
Hospital,  founded  by  the  ducal  house  of  Sforza  in 
145b,  accommodates  2000  patients,  and  annually 
admits  upwards  of  20,000.  The  Trivuhd  Hospital, 
endowed  by  the  Trivulzio  family,  maintains  and 
clothes  600  aged  pensioners.  The  Milanese  places 
of  amusement  are  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  the  other 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  the  first  in  point  of 
celebrity  being  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  which  can 
accommodate  3600  spectators.  The  Curto,  or  chief 
street  of  M.,  is  the  universal  fashionable  promenade 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  famous  arcade,  or  Gal- 
leria  di  Cristoftr$,  with  it*  brilliant  sho]>s  and  cafes, 
is  also  a  favourite  place  of  evening  resort,  and  on 
account  of  its  gay  appearance  has  been  called 1  Little 
Paris.'  M  carries  on  an  immense  inland  trade  in 
silk,  grain,  rice,  and  cheese,  and  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  sdk  goods,  ribbons,  cutlery,  and 
porcelain. 

M.  (Lai  Mrdiolanum)  was  originally  a  town 
or  village  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls.     It  was  con- 

?[uered  by  the  Romans  222  B.  a,  received  the  Latin 
ranchise  about  89  B.  c,  and  the  full  Roman 
franchise  49  aa  Under  the  Romans,  it  became 
a  conspicuous  centre  of  wealth  aud  civic  influence ; 
its  citizens  were  noted  for  their  refined  manners 
and  literary  tastes,  and  the  public  buildings  for 
their  beauty  and  elegance.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  c,  it  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  the 
imperial  court  by  Maximian.  M.  was  sacked  by 
the  Huns  (under  Attila)  in  452,  by  the  Goths  (under 
the  brother  of  Vitigcs)  in  539,  and  passed  to  the 
Longnbards  and  Franks  previous  to  its  subjection 
by  tin  German  empire.  After  961,  it  was  long 
governed  by  dukes  in  the  name  of  the  emperors. 
The  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  distracted 
M.,  like  all  the  other  Italian  cities.  Supreme  power 
became  eventually  vested  in  the  Ghibelline  Visconti, 
by  whom  the  ascendency  of  M.  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  From  1545  to  1714,  M. 
submitted  to  the  successive  predominance  of  France 
and  Austria.  Under  Bonaparte,  it  was  declared 
the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  and,  finally,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  1815,  M  was  restored  to  Austria,  and  continued 
the  capital  of  the  Austro- Italian  kingdom  until  the 
annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  in  1859,  by 
the  peace  of  Villafranca. 


MILA'ZZO  (anc,  Myfm),  a  fortified  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  18  miles 
west  of  Messina  Pop.  8000.  Situation  unhealthy. 
Chief  exports,  tunny,  wine,  silk,  fruits,  corn,  oil,  and 
liqueurs.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  is  con- 
sidered almost  impregnable,  owing  to  the  great 
natural  strength  of  its  jtosition  and  the  extent  of  its 
military  works  and  citadeL  Garibaldi,  with  2500 
men,  defeated  70(H)  Neapolitans  here  on  the  20th  of 
July  1860,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  evacuate 
the  fortress. 

MI'LDEW  (Ger.  MrhUhau,  meal-dew),  a  term 
of  somewhat  vague  application  to  certain  diseased 
states  of  plants  caused  or  characterised  by  the 
growth  of  small  parasitical  fungi,  and  also  to  spots 
on  cloth,  pajier,  Ac,  and  even  on  the  surface  of 
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tbe  growth  of  minute  fungi.  The  mildew  fungi  are 
numerous,  and  the  name  mildew  it  often  given  to 
many  that  are  also  known  by  other  names,  as 
Blight,  Brand,  Bunt,  Rcst,  Ac.  ;  see  these  heada ; 
see  also  Botrytis  and  Oidtuil  Different  species 
or  families  of  plants  have  their  own  peculiar 
parasites ;  several  kinds  of  parasitic  fnngns  being, 
however,  often  known  to  infest  one  plant.  Prob- 
ably, the  name  mildew  originally  belonged  to  those 
moulds  which  form  white  mealy  patches  on  leaves. 
Some  of  these  belong  to  the  genus  JSryaiphe, 
which  exhibits  fleshy  somewhat  gelatinous  masses, 
becoming  globose  tporanma,  filled  with  spore-con- 
taining o*ea,  and  surrounded  by  a  flocky  mycelium, 
often  spreading  widely  over  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  Maples  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  mildew  of  this  kind,  so  as  to  be  quite  hoary. 
Similar  mildews  are  often  seen  on  pease  and  other 
leguminous  plants;  also  on  umbelliferous  plants. 
Sulphur  has  been  found  effectual  in  curing  some 
of  these  mildews. — Many  of  the  most  destructive 
mildews  are  of  a  red  or  brown  colour,  as  the  mildew 
of  the  pear,  Atddium  eancdlatum,  that  of  the 
bart>crry,  Atddium  Berberidit,  tc  ;  whilst  some  are 
almost  black,  as  the  corn  mildew,  Puccinia  graminU, 
by  which  the  crojw  are  in  some  years  greatly  injured. 

Whether  mildew  is  the  consequence  of  unfavour- 
able weather  and  of  fungi  attacking  an  already  weak- 
ened plant,  or  is  the  consequence  of  infection  by 
spores  of  fungi  brought  through  the  air  or  soil  to  a 
plant  previously  healthy,  is  not  yet  well  ascertained  ; 
and  probably  the  one  may  be  sometimes  the  case, 
and  sometimes  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  kinds  of  mildew  appear  chiefly  towards  the 
close  of  summer  on  leaves  in  which  vegetable  life 
hna  already  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  power. 

MILE,  the  largest  terrestrial  measure  of  length  in 
common  use  among  the  British  and  most  continental 
nations,  is  derived  from  the  Roman  million,  which 
contained  1000  paces  {milU  pcutntum)  of  5  Roman 
feet  each,  the  pace  being  the  length  of  the  step 
made  by  one  foot.  The  Roman  foot  being  between 
11*65  and  11*62  English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  was 
thus  less  than  the  present  English  mile  by  from  142 
to  144  yards.  The  length  of  the  modern  mile  in 
different  countries  exhibits  a  remarkable  diversity, 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Before  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  scientific  writers  made  use  of  a  mile  of 
6000  English  feet,  from  the  notion  that  this  was 
the  Roman  mile,  forgetting  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  English  and  Roman  foot.  The  present 
statute  mile  was  incidentally  defined  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  be  '8  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  161  feet  each'— 
i.  e.,  1760  yards  of  3  feet  each ;  and  it  has  since 
retained  this  value.  The  geographical  or  nautical 
mile  is  the  60th  ]>art  of  a  degree  of  the  equator, 
and  is  employed  by  the  mariners  of  all  nations  ;  but 
in  Germany,  the  geographical  mile  denotes  tVtn  Pfirt 
of  a  degree  of  the  equator,  or  4  nautical  miles.  The 
following  table  gives  the  length,  in  English  statute 
miles,  of  the  various  miles  that  have  been  or 
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MILETUS,  anciently,  the  greatest  and  most 

flourishing  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  and  was 
famous  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  and  for  rte 
extensive  trade  with  the  north.  Before  being 
forcibly  colonised  by  the  lonians,  it  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  Carians.  M.  early  founded 
a  number  of  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in  tbe 
Crimea,  possessed  a  fleet,  which  sailed  to  every  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  maintained  long  and  expensive  wars 
with  the  Lydian  kings.  The  4  Milesians '  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  purest  representatives  of  the  lonians 
in  Asia.  After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  elder 
Cyrus,  it  was  subdued  with  the  whole  of  Ionia. 
It  continued,  however,  to  flourish  till  it  was  excited 
to  rebellion  against  the  Persians  in  the  Ionian  war, 
and  was  destroyed  494  B.C,  It  was  rebuilt,  but 
*er  reacquired  its  former  importance.  M. 


an  honourable  place  in  tbe  history  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, being  the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximeues,  and  of  the 
historians  Cadmus  and  7~ 


>kM.  =  IS 


MI'LFORD,  a  parliamentary  borough  (contribu- 
tory to  Pembroke)  and  seaport  of  South  Wales,  in 
the  connty  of  Pembroke,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Haven  of  the  same  name,  7  miles  east-north-east  of 
St  Ann's  Head.  The  Haven  is  said  to  be  unequalled 
as  a  harbour  by  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is 
formed  by  an  estuary  running  inland  for  17  miles  to 
Langwin  (which  is  easily  reached  by  vessels  of  2HOO 
tons),  and  varying  from  1  to  2  miles  in  breadth.  It 
is  protected  from  winds  by  a  girdle  of  undulating 
hills,  is  deep  (from  15  to  19  fathoms  in  most  parts, 
while  the  spring-tides  rise  25  feet),  easy  of  access, 
and  capable  of  anchoring  the  whole  fleet  of  England 
in  safety.  Its  distance,  nowever.  from  the  Channel, 
the  highway  of  British  commerce,  is  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. The  merits  of  the  Haven  have  been 
recognised  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  tbe  rise  of 
the  town  of  M.  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
present  century,  when  docks  and  quays,  together 
with  a  mail  packet-station  for  Ireland,  a  dockyard, 
ship-building  slips,  and  an  arsenal,  were  established 
here,  only,  however,  to  be  removed  in  1814  Since 
that  time,  with  only  occasional  gleams  of  pros- 
perity, M.  has  been  in  a  declining  condition;  but 
the  recent  opening  of  the  Milford  Railway,  and  the 
construction  of  docks  and  wharfs  to  be  commenced 
forthwith,  will  doubtless  give  an  impetus  to  its  pro- 
gress. It  has  recently  become  a  favourite  resort  for 
sea-bathing,  and  is  evincing  signs  of  improvement 
generally.  In  1862,  2701  vessels,  of  370,319  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port   Pop.  (1861)  3007. 

MILFORD,  a  village  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States  of  America,  34  miles  south-west  of  Boston, 
having  6  churches,  a  manufactory  of  machinery,  and 
large  boot  and  shoe  manufactures.  Pop.  (I860) 
9132. 

MILHAU,  or  MILLAU,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron,  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
dale  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  55  miles  north- 
west of  Montpellier.  During  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Cal- 
vinists.  Leather  and  gloves  are  manufactured,  and 
there  is  a  good  trade  in  wool,  timber,  hides,  cheese, 
and  wine.    Pop.  11,25a 

MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Royal,  an  establish- 
ment at  Woolwich,  through  which  must  pass  ail 
candidates  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers.  The  age  for  entrance  is  16,  and  the 
vacancies  are  open  to  puhlic  competition.  The 
pupils  are  denominated  military  cadets,  and  the 
or  guardians  have  to  make  a 
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payment  in  regard  to  each,  ao  long  as  they  remain 
a:  the  Academy ;  the  annual  charge  for  the  aon  of  a 
being  £120,  that  for  the  aon  of  a  naval  or 
officer  leas,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
When  the  term  of  instruction — which  com- 
praes  the  subjects  of  a  thorough  general  education, 
the  higher  mathematics,  fortification,  gunnery,  and 
military  duty — is  completed,  the  cadets  compete  for 
the  vacancies  in  the  Engineers  and  Artillery,  those 


larg. 
ist«> 


the  best  examination  being  allowed  the 
of  the  former  corps.  Those  who  obtain  com- 
in  the  Engineers  proceed  to  Chatham  for 
farther  instruction  (with  military  pay,  however)  in 
their  professional  functions.  The  Artillery  cadets  at 
once  loin  the  Royal  Artillery  as  lieutenants.  The 
Tote  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy  for  the  year 
1S63— 1864  is  £41,872,  of  which  sum  about  one- 
half  will  be  made  up  to  the  Exchequer  by  the 
nayments  for  pupils  and  a  contribution  from  the 
Id  imn  government. 

MILITARY  ASYLUM,  Royal,  an  educational 
covernment  institution  at  Chelsea,  near,  but  wholly 
instinct  from,  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Pensioned 
Soldiers.  Its  object  is  the  suitable  education  for 
trade,  Ac,  of  600  male  children — generally  orphans 
—of  British  soldiers.  For  these,  there  are  a  model 
school  and  an  infant  school,  and  the  boys  have 
a  completely  military  organisation,  with  scarlet 
nations,  band,  Ac  As  a  result  of  their  training,  a 
i  proportion  of  the  pufrils  ultimately  volunteer 
the  army.  The  school  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  1803  by  the  late  Duke  of  York,  whence  it 
is  still  commonly  known  as  the  *  Duke  of  York's 
SchooL'  Originally  a  similar  school  for  soldiers' 
was  included,  but  was  not  found  to 
and  has  been  discontinued.  Attached  to 
the  school  is  a  training  establishment  for  military 
schoolmasters,  known  as  the  Normal  SchooL  The 
total  cost  of  the  whole  institution  is  about  £14,500 
ptr  annum. 

MILITARY  FRONTIER  (Ger.  MilMrgrenzf), 
a  border  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is 
bounded  ou  the  X.  by  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the 
Wnjwodschaft ;  on  the  E.  by  Transylvania  and 
Wallachia;  on  the  S.  by  Turkey  and  Dalmatia;  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Area,  12,800  square 
miles ;  pop.  1,064,922.  In  lat.  it  extends  from  44* 
18  to  46^  45'  N.,  and  in  long,  it  may  be  said  to 
reach  from  about  15s  to  about  23°  E.  The  breadth 
of  the  crown-land,  which  is  considerable  at  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities,  diminishes  to  only 
s  few  miles  in  the  centre.  The  western  division  has 
sn  average  elevation  of  upwards  of  2000  feet ;  and 
the  »  wt>'m  coast,  for  the  distance  of  74  miles,  is 
occupied  by  sharp  naked  rocks.  Toward  the  east, 
the  land  declines,  and  all  the  important  rivers—  of 
which  the  Danube,  the  Unna,  and  the  Save  are  the 
chief — flow  eastward.  The  climate  is  severe  in  the 
highlands  in  the  west,  but  mild  in  the  lower 
districts  towards  Slavonia.  Of  the  whole  surface, 
9702  square  miles  are  under  cultivation  ;  and  rhaize, 
wheat,  oats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  the  principal 
productions.  Cattle-rearing  is  not  pursued  to  any 
very  great  extent,  and  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
crown-land  are  not  of  very  great  importance. 

The  M.  F.  owes  its  origin  as  a  crown-land  to  the 
necessity  of  having  a  permanent  body  of  defenders 
on  the  borders  during  former  wars,  and  especially 
daring  wars  with  the  Turks.  In  the  15th  c,  the 
Austria ns  had  gained  from  the  Turks  certain  tracts 
of  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Save  and  Danube. 
These  tracts  they  colonised,  making  it,  however,  a 
condition  that  the  colonists  must  render  military 
service  against  the  Turks.  Thus  originated  the 
C^iitanate  of  Zeugg,  during  the  reign  of  Mathias 


Corvinus.  The  Warssdin  Frontier  originated  in  the 
same  manner  under  Ferdinand  L  In  the  17th  c, 
the  Petrinier  Frontier,  which  at  a  later  jHiriod 
received  the  name  of  the  Banat  Frontier,  was 
erected.  The  military  stations  along  the  frontier 
serve  s  threefold  purpose — the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  into  the 
territories  of  the  Austrian  empire  The  inhabitants 
of  this  crown- laud  enjoy  peculiar  privileges.  Their 
immigrant  ancestors  received  only  the  temporary 
use  of  lands  consigned  to  them  ;  but  in  1850,  a  law 
was  passed  making  over  the  land  to  the  occupiers 
as  their  own  property.  This  right  of  property  does 
not  belong,  however,  to  individuals,  but  to  the  family 
in  a  united  sense.  The  oldest  member  of  a  family 
(called  the  HaumaUr)  is  intniatcd  with  the 
management  of  the  land ;  his  partner  (the  Hans- 
muUrr)  ranks  equal  with  him,  and  they  each  receive 
a  double  share  of  the  profits  for  the  year,  as  recom- 
pense for  the  management  of  the  estate.  A  family 
of  this  sort  is  called  a  Border-house  (Grenzhnns). 
All  who  are  able  to  bear  arms  are  sworn  to  the 
service  from  their  20th  year.  The  soldier  of  the 
frontier,  who  is  clothed  as  well  as  armed  and 
supplied  with  ammunition  by  government,  finds  it 
his  duty  not  only  to  watch  and  protect  the  frontier, 
but  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  the  interior,  and 
to  go  on  foreign  service  when  required.  Only  the 
smaller  jwrtion  of  the  forces  of  the  M.  F.  is  retained 
in  readiness  for  active  service,  while  the  remainder 
pursue  their  onlinary  employments.  To  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  aimed  at  by  the 
M.  F.,  the  cordon,  a  series  of  guard-houses  along  the 
whole  frontier,  affording  accommodation  to  from 
four  to  eight  men,  as  well  as  larger  ones,  accom, 
modating  twelve  men  and  a  junior  officer,  has  been 
instituted.  Within  this  line  are  the  officers'  posts. 
Without  announcing  himself  at  the  posts,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  pass  the  boundary  ;  and  after  iwrmission 
is  given,  the  passenger  must  remain  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  at  the  quarantine  establishment,  in 
order  that  all  introduction  of  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

MILITARY  ORDERS,  religious  associations 
which  arose  from  a  mixture  of  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  the  chivalrous  love  of  arms  which  almost 
equally  formed  the  characteristics  of  medieval  society. 
The  first  origin  of  such  associations  may  be  traced 
to  the  necessities  of  the  Christian  residents  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  which  the  monks,  whose  first  duty 
had  been  to  serve  the  pilgrims  in  the  hospital  at 
Jerusalem,  were  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  to  assume  the  character  of  soldiers  as  well 
as  of  monks.  See  John  (St),  Knights  or.  The 
order  of  the  Templars  (q.  v.)  was  of  similar  origin. 
Those  of  Alcantara  ana  Calatrava  in  Spain  or 
for  their  immediate  object  the  defence  of  th«t» 
country  against  the  Moors.  These  orders,  as  well 
as  that  ot  Avis  in  Portugal,  which  was  instituted 
with  a  similar  view,  followed  the  Cistercian  rule, 
and  all  three  differed  from  the  Templars  and  the 
Knights  of  St  John  in  being  permitted  by  their 
institute  to  marry  once.  The  same  privilege  was 
enjoyed  in  the  Savoyard  order  of  Knights  of  St 
Maurice  and  the  Flemish  order  of  St  Huhert  On 
the  contrary,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  their 
origin  in  the  Crusades  (see  Gkand  Mastrii),  were 
bound  by  an  absolute  vow  of  chastity.  With  the 
varying  conditions  of  society,  these  religious  associ- 
ations nave  at  various  times  been  abolished  or  fallen 
into  disuse ;  but  most  of  them  still  subsist  in  the 
form  of  orders  of  knighthood,  and  in  some  of  them, 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  revive,  with 
certain  modifications,  the  monastic  character  which 
they  originally 
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MILITARY  SCHOOLS,  as  regard*  the  British 
army,  are  divisible  into  several  classes :  1.  Those  for 
the  education  of  officers  already  in  the  service ;  of 
these,  there  are  the  Staff  College  (q.  v.),  and  the 
establishment  at  Chatham  for  training  Engineer 
officers.  2.  Professional  schools  common  to  officers 
and  men  will  be  found  under  Gunnery,  School  or, 
and  Musketry,  Schools  or.  3.  Schools  for  the 
professional  education  of  candidates  for  commis- 
sions; for  these,  reference  should  be  made  to 
Military  Academy,  Royal,  and  to  Sandhurst 
Military  College.  4.  The  schools  for  men  in  the 
ranks  and  for  their  children  are  described  under 
Schools,  Regimental  ;  while  the  instruction  pro- 
vided for  their  sons  or  orphans  is  shewn  under 
Military  Asylum,  Royal. 

The  Military  Schools  of  foreign  countries  deserve 
considerable  attention,  especially  those  of  France, 
where  a  military  commission  is  one  of  the  best 
scholastic  prizes  looked  forward  to.  In  France, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  impart  general  education 
at  the  military  seminaries ;  a  boy  is  required  to 
have  a  thorough  general  knowledge  before  he  can 
be  admitted  to  these  institutions.  Being  open  to 
universal  competition,  and  being  the  only  channel  — 
or  nearly  bo — to  the  best  employment  under  the 
Btate,  the  great  military  schools,  by  the  high 
standard  required  for  them,  give  great  impetus  to 

feneral  education  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
lycecs,  or  public  schools,  adapt  their  course  of 
instruction  to  the  anticipated  competition.  In 
the  army,  two-thirds  of  the  line  commissions,  and 
one-thira  of  those  for  the  scientific  corps,  are 
given  to  non-commissioned  officers,  but  very  few 
of  these  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  captain  ;  the 
remaining  commissions  in  the  line  and  scientific 
corps,  and  all  appointments  to  the  staff,  are 
given  by  competition,  after  a  careful  course  of  pro- 
fessional education.  The  candidates  in  open  com- 
petition are  placed  according  to  merit  either  in 
the  Infantry  School  of  St  Cyr,  or  the  celebrated 
Polytechnique ;  at  both  colleges,  they  have  the 
right,  if  they  need  it,  to  partial  or  entire  state 
support  From  the  School  of  St  Cyr,  the  more  pro- 
mising pupils  pass  to  the  Staff  School,  and  thence, 
after  a  thorough  course,  to  the  Etat  Majeur  of  the 
army ;  the  remaining  students  pass  as  subalterns 
into  the  line.  The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnique, 
which  is  entered  after  the  age  of  17  years,  have 
annually  about  160  valuable  prizes  ojwn  to  them. 
The  first  30  to  40  candidates  usually  select  civil 
employment  nndcr  the  crown,  such  as  the  'Ponts 
et  Chaussees;'  those  next  in  merit  choose  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  pass  through  a  techni- 
cal course  at  the  School  of  Application  atMetz.  The 
remaining  students  cither  fail  to  qualify,  and  leave 
the  school,  or  have  to  content  themselves  with 
commissions  in  the  line,  suliordinate  situations  in  the 
government,  civil  or  colonial  service,  or  they  retire 
into  civil  life  altogether. 

Id  actual  service,  there  are  schools  for  the  men, 
who  are  also  taught  trades  and  singing.  The 
standard  of  education  among  French  soldiers  is  far 
higher  than  among  their  English  brethren,  as  the 
conscription  draws  the  men  from  all  classes  of 
society. 

The  Prussian  system  of  military  education  differs 
from  that  of  France  in  that  competition  is  but 
sparingly  resorted  to ;  and  the  object  is  to  give  a 
good  general  and  professional  education  to  all  the 
officers,  rather  than  a  specially  excellent  training  to 
a  selected  few.  Aspirants  tor  commissions  must 
enter  in  the  ranks,  and  within  six  months  pass  a 

Sood  examination  in  general  and  lilieral  knowledge ; 
,  however,  the  candidate  has  been  educated  in  a 
cadet  house— which  is  a  semi-mUitary  school  for 


youths — and  has  passed  properly  out  of  it,  tb»s 
examination  is  dispensed  with.  After  some  further 
service,  the  aspirant  goes  for  nine  months  to  on* 
of  three  '  Division  Schools,'  where  he  complete  his 
professional  education.  If  he  pass  the  standard  here 
required,  he  is  eligible  for  the  next  vacancy,  but 
cannot  be  commissioned,  unless  the  officers  of  the 
cor|w  are  willing  to  accept  him  as  a  comrade.  The 
Artillery  and  Engineer  schools  do  for  those  service* 
what  the  Division  Schools  do  for  the  line.  The 
culmination  of  Prussian  military  education  is  the 
Staff  School,  open  to  competition  for  all  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  presenting  the  highest  prizes  in 
the  profession.  In  all  the  schools,  the  candidates 
study  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  receive  great 
auxiliary  grants. 

The  Austrian  system  is  very  elaborate,  and  com- 
mences at  an  early  age— boys  intended  for  military 
service  beginning  their  professional,  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  their  general  education.  There 
are  schools  for  training  for  non-oomtnissioned  officers 
and  for  officers ;  and  senior  departments  for  impart- 
ing more  extended  instruction  to  both  classes. 
Candidates  for  appointment  as  n on  commissioned 
officers  pass  by  competition  through  the  lower 
houses,  where  they  remain  till  1 1  years  old ;  the 
upper  houses,  which  detain  them  till  15 ;  and  the 
school  companies,  whence,  after  actual  apprentice- 
ship to  service,  a  few  pupils  pass  to  the  academies 
for  aspirants  for  commissions,  and  the  others  are 
draughted  into  the  service  as  non-commissioned 
officers.  For  officers,  boys  are  pledged  to  the 
service  by  their  parents  at  the  age  of  11,  when  they 
arc  placed  in  cadet-schools  ;  after  which,  the  state 
takes  charge  of  them.  At  about  16,  the  boys  pass, 
according  to  qualification,  to  the  line  or  scientific 
corps  academies ;  and  four  years  later,  into  those 
services  themselves.  The  young  officer's  chance  of 
entering  the  Staff  School— and  therefore  the  staff  - 
depends  upon  his  place  at  the  final  academic  exam- 
ination. The  competition  observed  throughout  the 
course  of  military  education  is  said  to  impart  great 
vigour  to  the  tuition. 

In  the  Italian  army,  the  system  so  nearly 
approaches  that  of  France,  that  a  separate  descrip- 
tion is  unnecessary.  It  need  only  be  stated  that 
the  educational  status  of  the  Italian  officers  is 
considered  high. 

MILITARY  8ECRETARY,  an  officer  on  the 
personal  staff  of  generals  in  high  command.  His 
duties  are  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  his 
chief,  and  to  transact  a  great  amount  of  confidential 
business,  which  would  dangerously  occupy  the  time 
of  the  general  himself.  The  military  secretary  to  the 
Commauder-in-Chief  at  the  Horse  Guards  receives 
£2000  per  annum,  and  is  usually  a  general  officer. 
To  a  commander-in-chief  in  the  fichl,  he  is  for  the 
moat  part  below  that  rank,  and  receives  only  the 
staff  pay  of  £346,  15*. ;  while  to  a  general  command- 
ing a  division  only,  an  Atn^tant  Military  Secretary, 
at  £173,  7«.  6d,  iter  annum,  is  allowed.  This  staff 
pay  is  of  course  additional  to  the  officer's  i 
or  unattached  i>ay. 

MILITARY  TRAIN,  a  highly  important  corps 
of  the  array,  of  which  the  function  is  to  transport 
the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  all  other  materiel, 
together  with  the  wounded  in  time  of  battle.  It 
was  formed  after  the  Crimean  war,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Ijand-Transport  Corps  (q.  v.).  It  at 
present  (1363)  comprises  six  battalions,  in  all  1840 
officers  and  men  ;  and  its  annual  cost  for  pay.  Ac., 
is  £71,331.  The  corps  ranks  after  the  Royal 
Embracers,  and  is  classed  as  Mounted  Infantry,  the 
officers  receiving  infantry  rates,  and  the  men 
cavalry  rates  of  pay.    The  commissions  have,  to 
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this  time,  been  purchasable  u  in  the  line,  and 
officers  can  exchange  between  the  Military  Traiu 
sad  other  purchase  regiments ;  but  the  con*  is 
now  in  course  of  being  gradually  transformed  into 
a  seniority  corps,  as  the  Artillery  and  Engineers. 
Th<-  men  are  armed  with  carbine  and  sword,  but 
rather  for  defensivo  than  aggressive  purposes. 
Attached  to  each  battalion  are  166  bones,  with 
proportionate  wagons  and  ambulances. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Military  Train 
constitutes  only  the  nucleus  of  a  transport  service 
for  a  large  army,  and  that  in  time  of  war  it  would 
be  expanded  by  the  addition  of  thousands  of  horses 
or  mules,  aud  the  incorporation  of  many  hundred 
drivers,  4c  The  advantage  of  possessing  even  a 
few  men  ready  trained,  and  cafiabfe  of  directing  the 
movements  of  others,  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  failures  of  the  Crimea  in  1854— 1836;  so  that 
parliament  votes  ungrudgingly  the  expense  of  this 
corps,  although  in  time  of  peace  it  is  comparatively 
without  employment. 

MILITEYLLO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  and  21  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  Pop.  8000.  It  stands  on  a  mountain  in  a 
somewhat  unhealthy  Hituatioo.  In  its  vicinity  there 

MILITIA  (Lat  miles,  a  soldier)  has  now  the 
acquired  meaning  of  the  domestic  force  for  the 
defence  of  a  nation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
regular  army,  which  can  be  employed  at  home  or 
abroad  in  either  aggressive  or  defensive  operations. 
Every  nation  has  a  reserve,  under  its  law  military, 
upon  which  its  defence  would  fall,  on  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  regular  army ;  but  the  system  differs 
in  each  country.  France  has  her  Gardes  Nationaux ; 
Prussia,  the  Landwehr,  Ac. ;  and  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  United  States  during  peace,  none  are 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  British  mditia. 

The  militia  is  a  constitutional  force  raised  under 
the  sanctiou  of  parliament,  in  which  the  people— in 
theory  at  least — wage  their  own  bodies  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  soil,  and  in  which  they  deputo 
the  rale  leadership  and  command  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  crown  nominees.  Organised  by  counties 
and  cities,  it  is  essentially  a  local  force :  the  pro- 
perty qualification  for  its  officers  connects  it  with 
the  land,  while  the  command  of  the  sovereign  effect- 
ually combines  in  it  the  interests  of  the  three  estates. 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  all  men  were  required  to 
bear  arms,  as  a  sort  of  body-rent  for  the  bind  they 
held;  but  no  special  organisation  being  adopted, 
efficiency  was  rarely  attained  in  the  use  of  arms. 
This  the  nation  found  to  its  cost  when  the  Danes 
overran  it  during  Alfred's  reign.  That  great  king,  to 
prevent  a  similar  occurrence,  established  the  mditia 
or  fyrd,  making  hind  the  basis  of  numbers,  bnt  the 
family  system  that  of  discipline :  so  many  families 
were  a  tything.  ten  tythings  a  hundred,  and  hun- 
dreds were  united  into  county  powers,  each  under  its 
kmioch,  dux,  or  duke.  Each  section  of  the  com- 
munity bad  not  only  to  furnish  its  quota  in  time  of 
war,  but  also  to  provide  arms,  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  to  undergo  so  many  days'  training  every  year. 
This  arrangement  subsisted  in  more  or  less  vigour 
until  the  Conquest ;  then  the  feudal  troojw  at  first 
rendered  the  militia  unnecessary ;  but  it  never 
ceased  wholly  to  exist  When  the  crown  began  to 
contend  with  the  Norman  barons,  it  naturally 
found  its  most  powerful  instrument  in  reviving  the 
8axon  militia,  and  the  English  yeomanry  became 
thenceforth  the  fear  of  England  s  enemies,  and  a 
guarantee  for  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the 
people,  Henry  1 1,  established  4  an  assize  of  arms,' 
at  which  every  holder  of  laud  was  bound  to  produce 
one  or  more  men  fully  equipped,  and  capable  of 


fighting  in  the  national  defence.   The  arms  were 
annually  iuspected,  and  it  was  illegal  to  sell,  lend, 
or  pawn  them.   This  annual  assembly  of  the  fyrd  or 
militia  is  first  recorded  after  the  Conquest  in  1181 ; 
by  the  statute  of  Winchester  in  1285,  Edward  L 
revised  the  scale  of  arms  for  the  several  ranks. 
Further  alterations  to  suit  the  advances  in  the 
art  of  war  took  place  in  1558  (4  and  5  Ph.  and 
M.  c.  2).    In  1G04,  James  L  (1  Jac  c.  25)  abolished 
the  fyrd,  and  substituted  '  Trained  (commonly  called 
Train)  Bands,'  to  the  number  of  160,000  meu  -a 
force  partaking  of  the  nature  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers, but  deficient  in  discipline  and  drill  During 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  tne  train  bauds  or  mditia 
mostly  sided  readily  with  the  ]>arliament    Up  to 
this  time,  the  command  had  never  by  any  law  been 
definitely  assigned  to  the  crown  or  to  any  other 
body.  After  the  Restoration,  the  loyal  parliament  of 
Charles  II.  immediately  reorganised  the  militia — 
essentially  on  its  preseut  footing—  and  declared  as 
law  that  '  the  sole  supreme  government,  command, 
and  disposition  of  the  militia  is,  and  by  the  laws 
of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted  right  of  his 
majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors.'    As,  however, 
the  crown  from  this  time  began  to  depend  for  its 
support  upon  a  mercenary  army,  and  as  the  local 
status  of  the  militia  officers  must  always  render  the 
militia  a  force  dependent  on  parliamentary  influence 
and  tics,  the  militia  was  much  neglected  until  1757, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  regular  army  being 
absent  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  it  was  carefully 
organised  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Several 
militia  acts  have  been  subsequently  passed,  but 
rather  with  a  view  to  consolidating  the  militia  laws 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to  effect 
minor  chances  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
institution,  tnan  to  remodel  in  any  essential  degree 
the  constitution  of  the  force.     The  acta  under 
which  the  militia  is  now  organised  are  the  42 
Geo.  III.  c.  90  and  91 ;  49  Geo.  IIL  a  120;  15 
and  16  Vict  c  50;  17  and  18  Vict  c  1.%  105 
and  106;  and  18  and  19  Vict  e.  57,  100,  and 
106.    The  present  law  stands  thus :  The  sovereign 
appoints  lords  lieutenant  of  counties  ;  each  of  these 
in  nia  own  county  is  empowered  to  appoint  deputy* 
lieutenants,  and  to  call  o^ft,  embody,  and  com- 
mand the  militia,  for  which  he  selects  and  appoints 
the  officers.    The  officers  from  and  above  the 
rank  of  captain  must  be  men  of  substance,  being 
required  to  shew  that  they  are  worth  £600  a  year 
for  colonels,  £400  for  lieutenant-colonels,  £300  for 
majors,  and  £200  for  captains. 

The  force  to  be  provided  by  each  county — known 
as  its  '  quota ' — is  fixed  by  government  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  Ac  The  numbers  must  be 
provided  in  some  way.  In  practice,  they  are  raised 
by  voluntary  recruitment;  but  should  volunteering 
fail,  a  levy  by  ballot  would  be  made  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality  between  tne  ages  of 
18  and  35.  The  power  of  making  this  ballot  always 
exists,  and  would  have  by  law  to  be  enforced,  but 
for  the  Mditia  ballot  Suspension  Act,  which,  when 
the  measure  is  unnecessary,  is  passed  from  year  to 
year.  Many  classes  are  exempt  from  the  ballot 
as  peers,  soldiers,  volunteers,  yeomanry,  resident 
members  of  universities,  clergymen,  parish  school- 
masters,  articled  clerks,  apprentices,  seafaring  men, 
crown  employes,  free  watermen  of  the  Thames;  in 
England,  any  poor  man  with  more  than  one  child 
born  in  wedlock ;  in  Scotland,  any  man  with  more 
than  two  lawful  children,  and  not  jiossessed  of 
property  to  the  value  of  £50 ;  in  Ireland,  any  poor 
man  not  worth  £10,  or  who  does  not  pay  £5  per 
annum  for  rent  and  has  more  than  three  lawful 
children  under  the  age  of  14 

The  mditia  are  bound  to  assemble  annually  for 
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28  days,  for  training  purpose* ;  and  the  government 
can  embody  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  force,  at 
any  national  crisis.  Tho  regiments  were  embodied 
almost  without  exception  during  the  Russian  war 
of  1854 — 1856,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857 — 1859.  The  quota 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  120,000  men,  but 
not  above  two-thirds  of  that  number  can  be  con- 
sidered as  effective.  They  may  not  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  except  they  volunteer,  and  then  only 
by  special  permission  of  parliament.  As  a  defensive 
or  garrison  force,  setting  free  the  regular  army  for 
aggressive  operations,  the  militia  is  a  most  valuable 
institution;  and  in  times  of  war,  it  has  ever  been 
found  an  admirable  training-school  whence  soldiers 
volunteer  into  the  permanent  forces. 

A  militia  volunteer  receives  bounty,  payable 
partly  on  joining,  and  partly  in  instalments  after 
each  training  period,  when  out  for  training,  or 
embodied  for  permanent  duty,  the  officers  and  men 
receive  the  same  pay  as  regular  troops  of  corres- 
ponding arms  of  the  service,  and  are  under  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  except  that  no 
punishment  can  extend  to  life  or  limb.  The  officers 
rank  with,  but  junior  to,  their  brethren  of  the 
regular  army;  the  great  distinction  in  appearance 
between  regular  and  militia  troops  being,  that  in 
the  former  the  appointments  are  all  of  gold- lace, 
and  in  the  Utter,  of  silver;  the  buttons  being 
similarly  distinguished.  The  force  is  divided  into 
Heavy,  Light,  Rifles,  and  Highland  Infantry,  and 
into  Artillery,  the  latter  being  generally  limited  to 
coast  counties,  and  being  very  highly  esteemed  by 
the  authorities. 

The  celebrated  Local  Militia  was  instituted  in 
Englaud  and  Scotland  in  1808,  and  suspended  in 
1816.  It  consisted  of  a  force  for  each  county  six 
times  as  numerous  as  the  proper  militia  quota, 
comprising,  of  course,  many  classes,  which,  from  age 
or  other  circumstances,  were  ineligible  for  the 
militia.  These  troops  could  only  be  marched 
beyond  their  respective  counties  in  the  event  of 
actual  invasion.  Their  numbers  reached,  in  1811, 
to  213,000  men. 

The  present  annual  cost  of  the  militia  (1863— 
1864)  amounts  to  £751,034  for  effective  services, 
and  £32,786  for  non-effective  services.  As  a  con- 
stitutional precaution,  the  estimates  were  formerly 
pared — at  least  nominally — by  a  committee  of 
House  of  Commons ;  but  as  the  check  was  of 
no  real  advantage,  it  was  abolished  by  a  resolution 
of  the  House  in  1863,  and  thenceforward  the 
Minister  of  War  includes  the  charge  among  the 
many  services  provided  for  in  hia  department. 

MILK  is  an  opaque  white  fluid  secreted  by 
the  mammary  glands  of  the  females  of  the  chins 
Mammalia,  after  they  have  brought  forth  their 
young,  and  during  the  period  in  which  their 
offspring  are  too  immature  to  live  upon  ordinary 
food.  It  is  devoid  of  odour,  except  for  a  short 
time  after  its  extraction;  is  of  a  slightly  sweet 
taste,  must  commonly  of  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction 
{except  in  the  Carmmra,  in  which  it  is  acid) ;  and 
its  average  specific  gravity  (in  the  case  of  human 
milk)  is  1032. 

When  milk  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  a  thick,  fatty,  yellowish-white  stratum  (the 
cream)  forms  upon  its  surface.  When  this  is 
removed,  the  fluid  below  (popularly  known  as 
'skim-milk')  is  found  to  be  of  greater  specific 
gravity,  and  of  a  more  bluish-white  tint.  Milk 
does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  a  membrane  or 
film  of  coagulated  caseine,  containing  fat  corpuscles, 
forms  upon  its  surface.  If  milk  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  days  exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  it  gradually  begins  to  exhibit  an 
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increasing  acid  reaction,  from  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  from  the  milk-sugar;  while  the  caseine 
becoming  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  lactic 
acid,  is  separated  in  the  form  of  'curds,'  and  the 
fluid  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  thickish  pulp. 
The  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  the  caseins  (which 
exists  in  solution  in  the  milk)  in  the  form  of  curds 
is  by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  rennet  (the  dried 
stomach  of  the  calf),  which  acts  as  powerfully-  aa 
any  acid.  The  curds  thus  separated  form  the  Laaia 
of  cheese,  while  the  fluid  portion  left  after  their 
removal  is  known  as  the  '  whey.' 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  milk 
appears  as  a  clear  fluid,  containing  fat  globules  (the 
milk  globules,  as  they  are  usually  called)  in  eus- 
penaion.  They  commonly  vary  from  *0012  to  -00 IS 
of  a  line  in  diameter.  They  are  each  invested  with 
a  delicate  coat  of  caseine,  which  prevents  their 
running  together.  By  ckununn,  the  surrounding 
envelopes  become  ruptured,  and  the  contents  are 
made  to  unite,  forming  butter.  In  addition  to  milk 
globules,  colostrum  globules  (see  Coukmum),  which 
are  irregular  conglomerations  of  very  small  fat 

J globules,  occur  in  the  milk  for  the  first  three  or 
our  days  after  delivery. 

The  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the 
researches  of  Vernois  and  Beoquerel,  represent*  the 
density  and  composition  of  1U00  parts  of  milk  in 
various  animals: 
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The  actual  caseine  which  in  the  preceding  analyses 
is  associated  with  the  undefined  group  of  substances 
termed  extractive  matter*,  ranges  from  27  to  35  in 
1000  parts  of  healthy  human  milk,  while  in  the 
colostrum  it  amounts  to  40';  in  the  milk  of  the 
cow  it  is  somewhat  higher;  while  in  that  of  the 
bitch,  and  probably  of  all  carnivorous  animals,  it  is 
more  than  trebled.  It  is  found  in  the  case  of 
women  that  the  quantity  of  the  caseine  increases 
with  the  free  use  of  animal  food,  and  diminishes 
upon  vegetable  diet. 

The  tatty  matters  range  from  25  to  43  in  1(K)0 
parts  of  women's  milk,  while  in  cows'  milk  they 
average,  according  to  Lehman  n,  45 ;  and  in  bitches' 
milk,  rise  to  110.  These  fatty  matters,  which  collec- 
tively form  butter,  consist  of  an  admixture  of  68 
per  cent  of  margarine,  30  per  cent  of  oleine,  and 
2  per  cent,  of  an  admixture  of  fata,  which,  on 
saponification,  yield  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and 
capric  acids  The  milk  which  is  last  yielded 
is  much  richer  in  fat  than  that  which  is  first 
drawn. 

The  sugar,  or  lac  tine,  whose  properties  are 
described  m  the  article  Suoab  or  Milk,  varies  in 
human  milk  from  32  to  62  in  1000  parts,  and  in 
cows'  milk  from  34  to  43.  The  milk  of  bitches, 
when  fed  on  a  purely  animal  diet,  often  contains 
no  traces  of  sugar;  but  if  they  are  fed  on  veget- 
able or  mixed  food,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar 
is  found.  The  salts  in  women's  milk  range  from 
0-6  to  2-5  in  1000  parts,  and  in  cows'  milk  from  3  5 
to  8*5.  That  a  peculiar  selective  power  is  exerted 
by  the  mammary  gland,  is  shewn  by  the  following 
table,  which  shews  the  comparative  analyses  of 
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of  cows'  milk  and  of  cows'  blood,  each 
for  100  parts: 
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Why  the  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  stand 
in  this  inverse  relation  to  one  another  in  these  two 
floids,  is  not  accurately  known.  The  abundant 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia  in 
the  milk,  is  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
the  infant  ' 


The  milk  is  liable  to  tolerably  regular  changes 
at  different  periods  of  lactation;  for  example,  the 
sugar  is  deficient  during  the  first  month,  and  is  in 
excess  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  month;  the 
easeine  is  in  excess  during  the  tint  two  months,  and 
k  most  deficient  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
month ;  the  butter  is  considerably  in  excess  during 
the  first  month,  and  slightly  so  for  the  next  two 
months;  while  the  salts  are  most  abundant  during 
the  first  month,  but  present  no  regular  law  of 
Hence,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in 
ion  of  a  wet-nurse,  one  of  the  leading 
should  be,  that  her  milk  should  be  of 
the  same  age  as  that  of  the  mother's.  Varions 
medicines,  as,  for  example,  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  mercury,  and  quinine,  have  been  detected 
in  the  milk,  after  being  taken  by  the  mother ;  and 
many  cases  arc  on  record  in  which  strong  mental 
impressions,  as  fear  or  anger,  acting  on  the  mother, 
have  so  far  poisoned  the  milk  as  to  cause  immediate 
convulsion*  in  the  infant. 

The  daily  quantity  of  milk  is  dependent  upon 
various  conditions,  such  as  bodily  constitution, 
food,  Ac  Lami>erierre  determined  the  quantity  of 
milk  secreted  in  definite  times  by  a  large  number 
of  women,  and  found  as  a  mean  for  each  breast 
between  fifty  ami  sixty  grammes  (the  gramme  being 
15-4  grains)  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  assuming 
thst  the  secretion  continues  at  a  uniform  rate. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  wet-nurse  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  is  expedient  to  modify  cows'  milk,  so 
as  to  make  it  resemble  that  of  womeu.  The  main 
differences  are,  that  tho  former  contains  more 
caseins,  and  less  sugar  and  water  than  the  latter. 
By  exjwsing  cows'  milk  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  wide 
open  vessel,  we  obtain  a  film  of  easeine  which  may 
be  removed  (more  than  once,  if  necessary);  on  then 
adding  sugar  (sugar  of  milk,  if  procurable)  and 
water,  we  obtain  a  good  imitation  of  the  human 


In  the  article  on  Dio«rriojf.  the  uses  of  the 
leading  ingredients  of  the  milk  in  relation  to  nutri- 
tion are  sufficiently  noticed.  The  milk  of  cows  is 
extensively  used  ss  an  article  of  diet  both  for 
healthy  persons  and  invalids,  and  it  enters  largely 
into  all  hospital,  prison,  and  workhouse  dietaries. 
In  patients  with  a  tendency  to  consumption,  or  in 
whom  that  disease  has  already  manifested  itself 
in  its  early  form,  cream  is  often  of  great  service, 
especially  when  the  stomach  cannot  bear  cod-liver 
ou. 

The  adulterations  to  which  milk  is  often  sub- 
jected are  noticed  in  the  article  Food,  and  the 
instruments  used  for  testing  the  purity  of  this  fluid 
are  briefly  referred  to  in  the  article  Galactomxtkr. 
Water  ts  by  far  the  commonest  adulteration,  and  if 
it  has  been  added  in  large  quantity,  the  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  evaporating  a  *n>  II  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  milk  (say  600  grains)  to  dryness,  and 
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Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the 
preservation  of  milk  for  sea-voyages,  Ac  Moore's 
Essence  of  Milk  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar  and  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  at  a 
temperature  of  110  ,  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  when 
it  is  put  in  small  tin-cases,  soldered  down,  iteeped 
in  boiling-water  for  a  time,  and  taken  out  to  cooL 
This  preparation  keeps  good  for  a  long  time.  Blateh- 
ford's  Solidified  Milk  is  prepared  by  mixing  112 
lbs.  of  milk  with  28  lbs.  of  white  sugar  and  a  little 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  is  evaporated 
under  certain  conditions,  till  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  creamy  powder,  which  is  cooled,  weighed  into 
parcels  of  1  lb.  each,  and  compressed  into  brick- 
shaped  masses,  which  must  be  triturated  and  mixed 
with  warm  water  when  required  for  use.  Grim- 
wade's  Desiccated  Milk  is  prepared  by  mixing  the 
flnid  with  a  little  sugar  and  alkali,  and  evaporating 
it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  dough  ,  it  is  then  dried, 
crushed,  and  bottled.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1869,  the  Abbe  Moigno  described 
four  methods  employed  in  France  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  milk,  of  which  the  most  valuable  seemed 
those  of  Maber  and  De  Pierre.  For  details  regarding 
these  methods,  we  must  refer  to  the  abl>6's  paper. 
He  found  milk  prepared  by  Maber's  process  per* 
fectly  good  after  having  been  kept  between  five 
and  six  years.  The  milk  prepared  by  De  Pierre's 
process,  unlike  the  other  preparation,  is  liquid.  A 
specimen  of  it,  the  age  of  which  was  not  stated, 
which  the  abbe  brought  to  Aberdeen,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Cbristison  to  be 
fresh  and  sweet. 

MILK-FEVER,  in  the  lower  animals, 
within  a  few  days  after  parturition.  One  variety, 
common  to  most  animals,  consists  in  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  womb  and  bowels,  and 
is  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  overdriving,  or 
injury  during  labour ;  it  is  best  treated  by  oil  and 
laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite,  and  hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  belly.  The  other  variety,  almost  peculiar 
to  the  cow,  attacks  animals  in  high  condition,  that 
are  good  milkers,  and  have  already  borne  several 
calves ;  it  consists  in  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  large  nervous  centres,  and  impairs 
all  the  vital  functions,  leading  to  dulness,  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion,  and  stupor.  Blood  must  bo 
drawn  early,  whilst  the  cow  is  still  standing  and 
sensible.  Later,  it  only  hastens  death.  A  Urge  dose 
of  physic,  such  as  a  pound  each  of  salts  and  treacle, 
a  drachm  of  calomel,  an  ounce  of  gamboge,  and  two 
ounces  of  ginger,  should  at  once  be  given,  solid  food 
withheld,  clysters  of  soap,  salt,  and  water  thrown 
up  every  hour,  cloths  wrung  out  of  boiling  water 
applied  along  the  spine,  the  teats  drawn  several 
times  daily,  and  tne  animal  frequently  turned. 
Although  treatment  is  uncertain,  prevention  is 
easily  insured  by  milking  the  cow  regularly  for  ten 
days  before  calving,  feeding  sparingly  on  laxative 
unstimulating  food,  giving  several  doses  of  physic 
before,  and  one  immediately  after  calving;  and 
when  the  animal  is  in  very  high  condition,  and 
prone  to  milk-fever,  bleeding  her  a  day  or  two 
before  calving. 
MILK  VETCH-  See  Aotraoalcb. 
MILKY-WAY.  See  Galaxy. 
MILKWORT.  See  Polyoala. 
MILL  This  word  is  now  used  in  a  general  way 
as  a  name  for  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  as 
well  as  for  grinding  machinery  ;  but  we  shall  only 
describe  here  the  arrangements  of  an  ordinary  flour- 
mill,  adding  a  brief  notice  of  the  edge-mill  in  use  for 
grinding  oil-seeds  and  some  other  substances. 

From  time  immemorial,  corn  has  been  ground  by 
es.    The  earliest  and  rudestWlmili. 
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were  no  doubt  somewhat  like  that  ahewn  in  fig.  1, 
which  is  a  representation  of  one  sent  home  by  Dr 
Livingstone,  the  African  traveller,  from  the  banks 


Fig.  L— African  HandmilL 

of  the  Shire,  in  South  Africa.  He  describes  it  as  '  a 
mill  such  as  Sarah  used,  when  told  by  her  lord  to 
do  the  thing  handsomely  and  in  a  hurry  for  the 
strangers—  L  e.,  a  big  stone  worn  hollow  by  the 
operations  of  grinding.  The  upper  stone  is 
grasped  by  both  bands,  and  the  weight  of 
the  body  brought  down  on  it  as  it  is  shoved 
to  the  lower  part  ....  The  meal  is  made 
very  fine.'  The  next  step  in  advance  of  this 
was  the  quern  or  handmill,  still  in  use  in 
the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Faroes,  and  other 
places.  The  old  quern  scarcely  differs  from 
a  pair  of  modern  millstones,  except  in  the 
■tones  being  small  enough  to  allow  of  the 
upper  one  being  turned   by  the  hand, 


through  the  lower  one,  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred 

revolutions  per  minute  more  or  less.  Motion  is 
communicated  by  the  spur-wheel  6,  which  is  driven 
by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power.  The  corn,  pre- 
viously cleaned,  is  supplied  to  the  millstones  by 
means  of  the  hopjter  c,  connected  with  which  there 
is  a  valve,  d,  for  regulating  the  supply.  1  'awing 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  mill- 
atone,  it  comes  in  between  the  two,  where  it  is 
ground,  and  thrown  out  on  all  sides  by  means  of 
the  centrifugal  force.  The  millstones  are,  of  course, 
enclosed,  and  the  flour  passes  down  through  tbe 

2 out  e,  to  the  worm  at/  which,  while  it  cools 
e  ground  corn,  carries  it  along  to  elevators  g. 
These  raise  it  up  to  the  floor,  on  which  the  silk- 
dressing  machine,  A,  is  placed.  This  is  a  cylinder, 
which  was  formerly  made  of  wirecloth  of  various) 
degrees  of  fineness,  and  consequently  separated 
the  flour  into  different  qualities— the  finest 
i  ing  through  the  first  portion,  tbe 


instead  of  by  wind,  water  or  steam  power. 

The  millstones  which  are  now  all  but 
universally  used  for  grinding  corn  are  made 
from  buhr-stone,  a  form  of  silica  like  flint 
in  hardness,  but  not  so  brittle.  This  rock 
is  only  found  in  abundance  in  the  mineral 
basin  of  Paris  and  some  adjoining  districts, 
and  belongs  to  the  Tertiary  formation.  It 
is  of  a  cellular  texture,  and  is  frequently 
full  of  silicified  shells  and  other  fossils. 
Millstones  are  Usually  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  are  each  made  up  of  a 
number  of  pieces  strongly  cemented  and 
bound  together  with  iron  hoops.  One  six 
feet  in  diameter,  of  tine  quality,  will  cost  about 
£50.  The  grinding  surface  of  each  stone  is  fur- 
rowed or  grooved  in  the  manner  shewn  in  fig.  the 

side, 
stones 


grooves  being  cut  perpendicularly  ou  the  one 
and  with  a  slope  ou  the  other.    A  pair  of  si 


are  used  toother,  and  both  being  furrowed  exactly 
alike,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  grooves  on  the  one 
come  against  those  on  the  other,  and  so  cut  the 
grain  to  pieces. 

Fig.  3  shews  a  section  of  a  flour-mill  reduced  to 
its  simplest  elements.  The  millstones  are  at  o,  the 
lower  of  which  is  firmly  fixed,  it  being  a  matter  of 
importance  to  have  this  done  securely  ;  and  the 
upper  is  made  to  revolve,  on  a  shaft  which  passes  up 


Fig.  3.— Elementary  Section  of  a  Flour-mill. 

through  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  but  no  part  of  it  large 
enough  in  the  openings  to  let  through  the  bran, 
which  passed  out  at  the  end.  Silk  is  now  preferred 
for  dressing  the  flour,  and  wire-m.-tchines  for  sepa- 
rating the  bran  into  different  kinds.  Hoppers,  £, 
IN  placed  below  the  dressing-machine,  by  means  of 
wnich  the  flour  and  bran  are  tilled  into  sacks.  No.  1, 
being  fine  flour ;  No.  2,  seconds  ;  and  No.  3,  bran. 

Having  now  explained  the  essential  parts  of  s> 
floor-nil (,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  the  one 
belonging  to  Messrs  Tod  at  Leith,  one  of  the  Urges* 
in  the  country,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
extent  of  some  of  our  new  flour-mills  The  mill- 
proper  is  s  building  about  150  feet  long,  60  feet 
broad,  and  65  feet  high.  At  one  end  of  it  is  placed 
a  steam-engine  of  350  horse-power,  which  works  all 
the  machinery  of  the  milL  This  communicates 
motion  to  a  series  of  shafts  and  wheels  occupying 
the  ground-floor,  belts  being  need  as  much  as 
(H>ssible  for  driving  the  wheels  instead  of  spur-gear 
■0  as  to  avoid  a  shaking  motion.  On  the  second 
floor  are  placed  the  millstones,  of  which  there  are 
no  less  than  36  pairs,  arranged  in  two  lines  along 
the  room.  Of  this  number,  3  pairs  are  generally 
being  redressed,  and  a  small  crane  is  placed  beside 
each,  to  lift  and  replace  it  when  necessary.  The 
wheat  is  supplied  silently  by  centrifugal  feeders  to 
the  stones,  which  are  tightly  encased,  and  there  is  a 
spout  from  each  pair  communicating  with  an  air- 
-  fan  for  withdrawing  the  dust,  which  is 
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deposited  in  a  separate  room,  so  that  the  mill  is  kept 
remarkably  clean.  On  the  third  floor  are  situated 
the  hoppers  for  feeding  the  millstones.  The  fourth 
-  Yin  tains  iron  rollers  for  partially  crushing  the 
before  being  supplied  to  the  millstones,  a  plan 
universally  adopted  in  Germany  and  some 
parts  of  France,  although  rarely  in  this  country. 
This  floor  also  contains  silk  and  wire  dressing 
machines.  On  the  fifth  floor  are  placed  the  first 
silk-dressing  machine,  and  also  Mimt -machines  for 
cleaning  the  wheat  previous  to  grinding,  whioh  are 
somewhat  similar  to  thrashing-machines.  The  sixth 
and  highest  floor  also  contains  smut-machines.  All 
these  machines  are  connected  in  the  most  skilful 
manner  by  means  of  elevators  ascending  through  all 
the  floors;  and  along  each,  where  necessary,  there 
runs,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  an  Archimedean 
•crew,  so  that  the  grain  or  the  flour  can  be  conveyed 
to  any  of  the  machines  without  the  assistance  of 
hand-labour.  Even  in  the  filling  of  the  sacks,  there 
is  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  an  eccentric 
wheel  lifts  and  lets  them  fall  again,  so  that  each 
Stay  be  thoroughly  filled. 

In  an  adjoining  wing  of  the  mill,  there  are 
spacious  and  airy  granaries  and  stores,  th  elevators, 
tackle  fur  raising  and  lowering  sacks,  shoots  for 
loading,  and  every  requisite  appliance.  This  mill 
converts  wheat  into  flour  at  the  rate  of  about  500 
sacks  a  day  of  24  hours — a  quantity  nearly  sufficient 
to  supply  bread  for  the  entire  population  of  a  city 
hke  Edinburgh.  The  great  government  mill  of  St 
Maur  is  the  most  remarkable  mill  in  France. 
There  is  a  form  of  mill  in  use  for  some  purposes 

where  the  millstones 
are  vertical,  as  shewn 
in  fig.  4,  and  called 
the  edge-stone  mill.  It 
is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  used  for  grind- 
ing corn  ;  but  is  much 
employed  for  crushing 
oil-seeds  and  for  grind- 
ing dye-stuffs,  sugar, 
chemicals,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  sub- 
stances. The  stones  are 
generally  of  some  hard 
rock,  such  as  granite  or 
sandstone,  and  from  5 
to  7  feet  in  diameter. 
For  such  purposes  as 
grinding  day  or  loam, 
they  are  usually  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  of  a 
•mailer  size.  The  stones 
revolve  in  opposite 
directions,  sometimes 
upon  a  fixed  stone  or  metal  bed,  and  at  other  times 
it  is  the  bed-plate  itself  which  revolves,  and  in  so 
doing  turn*  the  edge  stones  which  rest  upon  it 

MILL,  in  Law.  The  owner  of  a  mill  situated  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream  is  entitled  to  have  the  use  of 
the  stream  undiminished  in  volume ;  and  if  the  other 
riparian  owners  above  interfere  with  the  stream  by 
diminishing  its  volume,  thereby  causing  injury  to 
the  mill.,  tiui  mill-owner  has  a  right  of  action  against 
the  party  so  acting. 

MILL,  Jams,  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and 

was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose,  Scot- 
land, 6th  April  177.1  He  studied,  with  a  view  to  the 
church,  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Greek  and  in  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1798 ;  but  instead  of  following  out  the  ministry,  he 
went  to  London  in  1800,  where  he  settled  as  a  literary 


1 
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man.  He  became  editor  of  the  Literary  Journal, 
which  after  a  time  was  discontinued  ;  and  wrote  for 
various  periodicals,  including  the  Eclectic  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  In  18UG,  he  commenced  his 
History  of  British  India,  which  he  carried  on  along 
with  other  literary  work,  and  published  in  the 
winter  of  1817—1818.  The  impression  produced  by 
this  masterly  history  on  the  Indian  authorities  was 
such,  that,  tn  1819,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Company  appointed  him  to  the  high  post  of  Assist- 
ant-examiner of  Indian  Correspondence,  notwith- 

I  standing  the  then  unpopularity  of  his  well-known 
radical  opinions.    The  business  assigned  to  his  care 

[  was  the  Revenue  department,  which  he  coutinucd  to 
sn|>erintend  till  four  years  before  his  death,  when 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Examiner's  office, 
where  he  had  the  control  of  all  the  departments 
of  Indian  administration— political,  judicial,  and 
financial—  managed  by  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  Shortly  after  his  appointment 
to  the  India  House,  he  contributed  the  articles  on 
Government,  Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of 
Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison 
Discipline  to  the  Encydopadia  Britannica.  These 
essays  were  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and 
became  widely  known.  The  powers  of  analysis,  of 
clear  statement,  and  of  the  thorough-going  appli- 

I  cation  of  principles,  exhibited  in  these  articles,  had 
probably  never  before  been  brought  to  bear  on  that 
clans  of,  subjects.  In  1821—1822,  he  published  his 
Element*  of  Political  Economy,  a  work  prepared 
primarily  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
eldest  son,  John  Stuart  Mill  In  1829,  his  Analysis 
of  the  Human  Mind  appeared.  His  last  published 
book  was  the  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  brought  out 
in  1835.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  West- 
minster Review  and  to  the  London  Review,  which, 
after  a  few  numbers,  was  merged  in  the  London  and 
Westminster. 

Not  long  after  he  settled  in  London,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Beutham,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  he  and  his  family  lived  during  the  summer 
in  Bentham's  country-house.  Although  he  must 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  his  intercourse  with 
the  preat  Law -reformer,  he  was  not  a  mere  disciple 
of  Bentham,  but  a  man  of  profound  and  original 
thought,  as  well  as  of  great  reading,  in  all  the 
departments  of  moral,  mental,  and  political  phil- 
osophy. His  conversation  was  impressive  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  he  gave  a  powerful  intellec- 
tual stimulus  to  a  number  of  young  men,  some  of 
whom  (including  his  own  son,  and  Mr  Grote,  the 
historian  of  Greece)  have  since  risen  to  eminence. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  He  died  at  Kensington, 
23d  June  1836. 

MILL,  Jo  UK  Stcabt,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  London  on  the  20th  of  May  1806.  He 
educated  at  home  by  his  father.  In  1820,  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  lived  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
making  himself  master  of  the  French  language,  and 
occasionally  "attending  public  lectures  on  science. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  the 
French  economist,  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  distinguished 
then,  or  afterwards,  in  letters  and  in  politics.  He 
spent  part  of  his  time  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  brother  to  Jeremy 
Bentham.  During  this  stay  in  France,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  great  familiarity  with,  and  interest 
in,  the  politics  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  French 
nation.  In  1823,  he  entered  the  India  House,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  the  Examiner's  office,  where  his 
father  was  Assistant-examiner.  For  thirty-three 
years  he  continued  to  be  occupied  in  the  department 
of  the  office  named  the  Political,  or  the  transactions 
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of  the  Company  with  the  native  states  ;  although  he 
occasionally  acted  in  other  dejiartments,  as  Public 
Works  ana  Education,  In  1831,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant-examiner,  but  without  any  change  in  his 
duties,  and  he  held  that  office  till  1856,  when,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr  Peacock,  the  Examiner,  and 
Mr  Hill,  the  first-assistant,  he  was  appointed  to  Mr 
Peacock's  place  at  the  head  of  the  department.  He 
was  understood  to  have  energetically  assisted  the 
directors  in  opjKwing  the  measure  for  the  transfer 
of  the  India  government  to  the  crown,  which  was 
carried  in  1858.  He  was  offered  by  Lord  Stanley 
a  seat  at  the  new  Indian  Council,  but  declined  on 
the  score  of  failing  health,  and  retired  from  office 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  on  a  compensating 
allowance. 

Mr  Mill  became  an  author  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  periodical  writing, 
produced  an  extensive  and  important  series  of 
ka  His  first  publications  consisted  of  articles 
in  the  Westminster  Review ;  and  in  1827,  he  edited 
Benthaui's  work  entitled  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evi- 
dence. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
discussions  that  followed  the  revolution  of  1830  in 
France,  and  the  Reform-Bill  movement  in  England, 
and  from  1835  to  1840  was  editor,  and  along  with 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  proprietor  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Review,  where  many  articles  of  his  own 
appeared.  In  1843,  he  published  his  System  of 
Logic;  in  1844,  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Ques- 
tions of  Political  Economy;  in  1848,  the  Prwciples  of 
Political  Economy  ;  in  1859,  an  essay  on  Liberty  ;  in 
1860,  a  selection  from  his  contributions  to  reviews, 
under  the  title  of  Discussions  and  Dissertations; 
and  in  1863,  a  small  work  on  Utilitarianism. 

Considering  the  range,  the  originality,  and  the 
precision  of  his  writings,  Mr  Mill  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  his  time, 

MILLAIS,  John  Evbrett,  A.S.A.,  a  celebrated 
English  painter,  was  born  at  Southampton  in 
1829,  entered  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  in  1847  carried  off  the  gold  medal  for 
his  picture  of  'The  Tribes  of  Benjamin  seizing 
the  Daughters  of  Sbiloh,'  exhibited,  in  the  follow- 
ing  year,  at  the  British  Institution.  Before  this 
period,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
among  younger  painters  by  his  avowed  antipathy 
to  the  principles  of  art  which  then  prevailed.  His 
views  were  shared  in  by  other  students,  such  as 
HohnaD  Hunt  (q.  v.),  Dante  Rossctti  {q.  v.),  and 
Charles  Collins,  and  a  sort  of  artistic  fraternity 
was  formed,  which  obtaiued  the  name  of  the  Pre- 
Raphael  ite  SclwoL  M.'s  reputation  rests  mainly 
on  the  pictures  produced  during  the  lost  decade. 
Of  these,  the  principal  are  :  'Our  Saviour'  (1850), 
'Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange*  (1851),  'The 
and  'Ophelia'  (1852),  "The  Order  of 
> '  and  '  The  Proscribed  Royalist '  ( 1 853), '  The 
Rescue'  (1855),  'Autumn  Leaves'  (1856),  'The 
Heretic '  ( 1 858), '  Spring  Flowers '  (1860).  His  '  Black 
Bnmswicker'  was  exhibited  in  1861.  Opinions 
differ  in  regard  to  M.  as  an  artist  No  respectable 
critic,  however,  denies  or  even  doubts  his  wonderf id 

ft  .. 

surpassed  in  his  power  of  representing  i 
and  thought  through  the  medium  of  colour  an 
composition  ;  but  his  perverse  affectation,  and  proud 
contempt  for  what  he  regards  as  '  conventionalism,' 
have  marred  the  finest  of  his  productions,  and  made 
his  future  position  extremely  doubtfuL 

MI'LLEDGEVILLE,  capital  of  Georgia,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee 
River,  150  miles  north-west  of  Savannah,  in  a  rich 
cotton  country.    It  has  a  state-house,  governor's 


tic,  nowever,  uenies  or  even  aouois  nis  wonueriui 
t  of  subtle  imagiuation  and  deep  sentiment  He 
profoundly  poetical,  and  has  probably  never  been 
massed  in  his  power  of  representing  intense  feeling 


residence,  state  buildings,  and  several  churches. 

Pop.  about  2500. 

MILLENNIUM  (Lat.  a  thousand  years'  time) 
designates  a  certain  period  in  the  hUtory  of  the 
world,  lasting  for  a  long  indefinite  space  (vaguely 
a  thousand  years),  during  which  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  will,  according  to  tradition,  be  visibly  estab- 
lished on  the  earth.  The  idea  originated  proximately 
in  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews ;  bat 
more  remotely,  it  has  been  conjectured,  in  the  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  of  the  final  triumph  of  Ormuzd  over 
Ahriman,  and  was  connected  by  the  Christians  with 
the  Parousia,  or  Second  Coming  of  Christ  The 
notion  of  a  Golden  Age,  preserved  by  the  converts! 
from  heathenism '  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
oppression  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  long 
subjected  by  the  state  authorities,  were  naturally 
calculated  to  develop  and  strengthen  such  hope*. 
The  chief  basis  of  the  millenarian  idea  in  Judaism 
as  well  as  in  Christianity,  however,  is  the  ardent 
hope  for  a  visible  divine  rule  upon  earth,  and  the 
identification  of  the  church  with  that  of  which  it 
is  merely  a  symbol.  In  the  1st  c  of  the  church, 
millenananism  (the  Greek  equivalent  of  which, 
chiiiasm,  from  chilioi,  a  thousand,  is  the  term 
employed  by  the  Fathers)  was  a  widespread  belief, 
to  which  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  pictorial  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse 
(chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.),  gave  an  apostolical  authority; 
while  certain  prophetical  writings,  composed  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  and  the  beginning  ol  the  2d  c 
—such  as  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve.  Patriarchs, 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdias,  the  Re  r>  lotion  of  Saint 
Peter,  Ac  ;  also  the  Christian  Sibylline  Books,  the 
Spittle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shej>herd  of  ttte  Pseudo- 
Hermas,  several  Midrashim,  Targunis,  and  other 
works  of  a  partly  legendary  character  embodied  in 
the  Talmud — lent  it  a  more  vivid  colouring  and 
imagery.  The  unanimity  which  the  early  Christian 
teachers  exhibit  in  regard  to  millenarian  ism, 
proves  how  strongly  it  bad  laid  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  church,  to  which,  in  this  early 
stage,  Immortality  and  future  Rewards  were  to  a 
great  extent  things  of  this  world  as  yet  Not  only 
the  heretic  Cerinthua,  hut  even  the  orthodox  doctors 
—such  as  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hicrapolis,  Ireiueua, 
Justin  Martyr,  Ac— delighted  themselves  with 
dreams  of  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  millen- 
nial kingdom.  The  Sibylline  Books,  for  instance, 
hold  that  the  earth  will  be  cultivated  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth,  that  there  will  be  no  more 
seas,  no  more  winters,  no  more  nights ;  everlasting 
wells  will  run  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  Ac  Ac 
Papias,  in  his  collection  of  traditional  sayings  of 
Christ  {Kuriakdn  IjogUSn  Ei-egfse'u),  indulges  in  the 
most  monstrous  representations  of  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  colossal  vines  and  grapes  ox 
the  millennial  reign.  Every  vine  will  bear  lO.ClO 
branches,  every  branch  10,000  shoots,  every  shoot 
10,000  sprigs,  every  sprig  10,000  bunches,  every  bunch 
10,000  berries,  every  berry  36  times  25  gallons  of 
wine ;  and  if  a  Saint  come  to  pluck  a  bury,  they 
will  all  cry  out  :  '  Pluck  me,  0  Saint  I  am 
better,  and  praise  the  Lord  through  me.'  The 
Talmud  calculates  the  height  of  the  men  of  the 
millennium  to  be,  as  before  the  Fall,  of  200— 900 
yards ;  the  moon  shall  be,  according  to  a  prophe- 
tical dictum,  like  the  sun  ;  the  sun  shall  be 
increased  343  times;  and  every  Israelite  will  beget 
as  many  children  as  there  were  Israelites  going  out 
from  Egypt — 60,000.  Each  grai>e  will  be  large 
enough  to  fill  the  biggest  ship.  Above  all,  however, 
the  land  of  Israel  will  be  free  again,  and  the  primi- 
tive worship  restored  with  unheard-of  splendour. 
'Such 
only  ' 
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ere  long  it  called  into  more  energetic  activity  the 
opposition  of  Qnoatio  spiritualism.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  which  was  as  much  Christian 
as  Jewish,  the  millennium  was  to  be  preceded  by 
great  calamities,  reminding  us  in  some  degree  of  the 
Scandinavian  Ragnariik  (or  '  Twdight  of  the  Gods '). 
The  personification  of  evil  appeared  in  Antichrist,  the 
precursor  of  Christ  (identified,  during  the  1st  a, 
with  Nero),  who  would  provoke  a  frightful  war  in 
the  bud  of  Magog  (Ezek.  chaps,  xzxviii.  and  xxxix.) 


the  people  Gog,  after  which  the  Messiah  — 
some  say  a  double  Messiah,  one  the  son  of  Joseph, 
vanquished  in  the  strife ;  the  other,  the  victorious 
son  of  David — would  appear,  heralded  by  Klias,  or 
Moses,  or  Melchizedek,  or  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  and 
would  bind  Satan  for  a  thousand  years,  annihilate 
the  godless  heathen,  or  make  them  skives  of  the 
believers,  overturn  the  Roman  empire,  from  the 
rains -of  which  a  new  order  of  things  would  spring 
forth,  in  which  the  '  dead  in  Christ '  would  arise,  and 
along  with  the  surviving  saints  enjoy  an  incom- 
parable felicity  in  the  city  of  the  '  New  Jerusalem,' 
which  was  expected  to  descend  literally  from  heaven. 
To  the  innocence  which  was  the  state  of  man  in 
Paradise,  there  was  associated,  in  the  prevalent 
notions  of  the  millennium,  the  finest  physical  and 
intellectual  pleasures. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  we  find  the 
primitive  ground  for  making  the  victorious  era  of  the 
church  List  a  thousand  years.  That  account  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Judaic  Christians 
as  a  type  of  the  destinies  of  creation.  Now,  by  a 
strictly  literal  interpretation  of  the  4th  verse  of  the 
90th  Psalm,  it  was  supposed  that  a  day  of  God  was 
arithmetically  equal  to  a  thousand  years  ;  hence  the 
six  days  of  creation  were  understood  to  indicate  that 
the  earth  would  pass  through  6000  years  of  labour 
sad  suffering,  to  be  followed  by  a  seventh  day— 
that  is,  1000  years  of  rest  and  happiness.  In  the 
Book  of  Revelation  (chap  xx.)  this  view  is  pre- 
sented Still,  the  rabbinical  traditions  differ  widely 
among  themselves  as  to  the  duration  of  the  happy 
period.  Instead  of  1000  years,  some  of  them  count 
40,  70,  90,  365, 400,  600,  2000,  or  7000,  or  so  many 
years  as  have  elajised  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
or  the  flood  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  makes  it 
500  years,  &c.  In  fact,  the  systems  of  apocalyptic 
chronology  were  of  a  varied  and  somewhat  arbi- 
trary cast ;  according  as  their  originators  laid 
greater  stress  upon  the  Apocalypse,  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Jewish  *  Gematria,' 
or  Computation  of  Letters— a  very  pliable  art  in 
itself— or  on  astronomy,  astrology,  'natural  pheno- 
mena,1 and  the  like. 
The  lapse  of  time  chilling  the  ardour  of  the 

?imitive  Christian  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the 
arouria,  had  without  doubt  also  the  tendency  to 
giro  s  more  shadowy,  and  therefore  a  more  spiritual 
aspect  to  the  kingdom  over  which  the  expected 
Messiah  was  to  reign.  The  influence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophy  contributed  to  produce  the  same 
result.  Origen,  for  example,  tirst  started  the  idea, 
that  instead  of  a  perpetual  opjMisition  of  Paganism  to 
Christianity — instead  of  a  final  and  desj>erato  conflict 
between  the  two— instead  of  an  insolent  triumph  on 
the  part  of  the  saints,  and  a  servile  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  unbelievers,  the  real  progress  and 
victory  of  Christianity  would  consist  in  the  gradual 
spread  of  the  truth  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the 
voluntary  homage  paid  to  it  by  all  secular  powers. 
This  was  an  immense  advance  on  the  views  pre- 
viously entertained.  It  is  owing  largely  to  Origen 
and  his  disciple  Dionysius  that  more  spiritual  con- 
ceptions of  the  millennium  finally  established  them- 
selves in  the  church ;  at  all  events,  they  furnished 
the  Fathers  with  the  majority  of  their  arguments. 


Yet  even  in  the  Egypto- Alexandrian  Church,  mil- 
lenarianism, in  its  most  literal  form,  was  widely 
diffused,  and  was  only  eradicated  by  the  great 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  Dionysius.  The  Mon- 
tanists  (q.  v.)  generally,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  the  sect,  were  extreme 
millenarians  or  chiliasts,  and,  being  considered  a 
heretical  sect,  contributed  largely  to  bring  Chiliasm 
into  discredit,  or,  at  all  events,  their  own  carnal 
form  of  ChUiasin,  which  Tertullian  himself  attacked. 
Caius,  the  Presbyter,  in  his  'Disputation'  against 
the  Montanist  Proclus,  traces  its  origin  to  the  hated 
heretic  Ceriiithus,  whom  he  accuses  of  forging  a 
certain  revelation,  which  he  passed  off  as  the  work 
of  an  apostle.  From  bis  description  of  this  revela- 
tion, it  is  almost  certain — strange  as  it  may  appear 
—that  he  alludes  to  the  canonical  Apocalypse. 
Lactantius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  was 
the  last  important  church  Father  who  indulged  in 
chiliastic  dreams,  while  among  its  earlier  advocates 
may  be  mentioned  chiefly  Nepos,  Methodius,  Kora- 
kion.  Apollinarius.  Victoriuus,  &c.  In  the  5th  c, 
St  Jerome  and  St  Augustine  expressly  com  listed 
certain  fanatics  who  stall  hoped  for  the  advent  of 
a  millennial  kingdom  whose  pleasures  included  those 
of  the  flesh.  But  from  this  time,  the  church  formally 
rejected  millenarianism  in  its  sensuous  'visible' 
form,  although  the  doctrine  every  now  aud  then 
made  its  reappearance,  especially  as  a  general  popu- 
lar beUef,  in  the  most  sudden  and  obstinate  manner. 
Thus  the  expectation  of  the  Lout  Day  in  the  year 
1000  a.  D.  re-invested  the  doctrine  with  a  transitory 
importance ;  but  it  lost  all  credit  again  when  the 
hopes,  so  keeuly  excited  by  the  Crusades,  faded  away 
before  the  stern  reality  of  Saracenic  success,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  Et<eriasting  (Joxptl,  a  work  of 
Joachim  de  Floris,  a  Franciscan  abbot  (died  1212), 
remained  nr. fulfilled. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  millenarianism 
once  more  experienced  a  partial  revival,  because  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  apply  some  of  its  sym- 
holism  to  the  papacy.  The  Pope,  for  example,  was 
A  ntichrUt — a  belief  still  adhered  to  by  some  extreme 
Protestants.  Yet  the  doctrine  was  not  adopted  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  but  by  some 
fanatical  sects,  such  as  the  Anabaptists  and  by  the 
Theosophists  of  the  17th  century.  During  the  civil 
and  religious  wars  in  France  and  England,  when 
great  excitement  prevailed,  it  was  also  prominent. 
The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  of  Cromwell's  time  were 
mdleuarians  of  the  most  exaggerated  and  danger- 
ous sort  Their  peculiar  tenet  was,  that  the  millen- 
nium had  come,  and  that  they  were  the  saints  who 
were  to  inherit  the  earth.  The  excesses  of  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  Mystics  and  Quietists  ter- 
minated in  chiliastic  views.  Among  the  Protest- 
ants it  was  during  the  Thirty  Yrart*  War  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  learned  chiliasts  flourished, 
These  may— broadly— be  brought  under  the  three 
chief  heads  of  Exegttical  Chiliasts,  who,  by  some 
biblical  dates,  endeavoured  to  compute  the  predicted 
time ;  Alchemintic  or  KabbalUtic  Chiliaits,  who 
endeavoured  to  hasten  the  period  by  some  mystical 
discovery ;  and  Politico-theocratic  Chiliasts,  who 
wished  to  reduce  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
a  biblical  standard  See  Anabaptists,  MOnzkr.  The 
awful  suffering  and  widespread  desolation  of  that 
time,  led  pious  hearts  to  solace  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  a  |>eaeeful  and  glorious  future.  Since  then 
the  penchant  which  has  sprang  up  for  expounding 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
the  Apocalypse,  with  a  view  to  present  events,  has 
given  the  doctrine  a  faint  semi-theological  life,  very 
different,  however,  from  the  earnest,  practical  faith 
of  the  first  Christians.  Among  the  foremost 
chiliastic  teachers  of  modern  centuries  are  to  be 
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mentioned  Ezechiel  Meth,  Paul  Felgenhauer,  Bishop 
Comenius  {Lux  in  Tenebru,  1657) ;  Professor  Jurien 
(V  accompl  «*rmmt  de»  ProiAitie*,  1686) ;  Serarius 
{Abortion  da  liegne  dt  Mule  An*,  «fec,  ah.  1670); 
Poiret  [Economic  Divine,  1687);  J.  Mede  [Clav, 
ApocaL  1627) ;  while  Thomas  Buroot  and  W.  Whis- 
ton  endeavoured  to  give  chiliasm  a  geological  founda- 
tion, but  without  finding  much  favour.  Spener,  on 
account  of  his  Hoffnung  batterer  Zeilen,  has  been 
accused  of  chiliasm ;  no  less  Joachim  Lange  (Lic/U 
und  RecJit)  ;  and  Sweden  bo  rg  employed  apoca- 
lyptic images  to  act  forth  the  transfigured  world  of 
the  senses.  Latterly,  especially  since  the  rise  and 
extension  of  missionary  enterprise,  the  opinion  has 
obtained  a  wide  currency,  that  after  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world  to  Christianity,  a  blissful  and 
glorious  era  will  ensue ;  but  not  much  stress— except 
by  extreme  literalists— is  now  laid  on  the  nature 
or  duration  of  this  far-off  felicity.  In  fact,  the 
common  Christian  conception  of  a  millennium 
without  a  visibly  present  Christ,  as  held  at  the 
present  day.  is  little  different,  so  far  as  results  are 
concerned,  from  the  belief  of  philosophers  in  the 
perfectibility  of  the  race.  The  essence  of  both  con- 
ceptions is  the  cessation  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the 
prevalence  of  holiness  and  happiness.  But  this 
departs  widely  from  the  '  ancient  hope  of  the 
church* — a  kingdom  of  visible  majesty,  with  Jesus 
and  the  saints  ruling  the  world  from  Jerusalem,  the 
central  city  of  the  earth  I 

Great  eagerness  and  not  a  little  ingenuity  have 
been  exhibited  by  many  persons  in  foxing  a  date 
for  the  commencement  of  the  millennium.  The 
celebrated  theologian,  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel 
{Erkl&rte  Offenbarung ;  Reden  filr**  Volk),  who,  in 
the  18th  c.,  revived  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
subject  among  orthodox  Protestants,  asserted  from 
a  study  of  the  prophecies  that  the  millennium 
would  begin  in  1836.  This  date  was  long  popular. 
Bengel's  general  millenarianism  waa  adopted  by 
Oetinger  (d.  1782),  and  widely  spread  throughout 
Germany  in  a  more  or  less  ]K>etic  form  by  Hahn, 
Crusius,  Jung  Stilling,  Lavater,  and  Hess  (Briefe 
liber  die  Ojfenb.  J  oh.).  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
more  recent  German  theologians  are  niillenarians, 
such  as  Rothe,  Delitzsch,  Hoffmann,  Kurtz,  Hebart, 
Thiersch,  Nitzsch,  P.  Lange,  and  Ebrard.  Sweden- 
borg,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  held 
that  the  last  judgment  took  place  in  1757,  and  that 
the  New  Church,  or  'Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,' 
as  his  followers  designate  themselves — in  other 
words,  the  millennial  era,  then  began.  In  America, 
considerable  agitation  was  excited  by  the  preaching  1 
of  one  Wdliam  Miller,  who  foxed  the  second  advent  ' 
of  Christ  about  1843.  Of  late  years,  the  moat  noted 
English  millenarian  is  Dr  John  Cumming,  who 
places  the  end  of  the  pretent  dispensation  in  1866 
or  1867  ;  but  as  that  time  is  drawing  near  with- 
out any  millennial  symptoms,  he  is  understood  to 
have  modified  his  original  views  considerably, 
and  now  conjectures  that  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium  will  not  differ  so  much  after  all  from 
the  years  immediately  preceding  it,  as  people 
commonly  suppose—  See  Corrodis  Krittsche  Get- 
chicltte.  dct  Vuiliasmu*  (Zurich,  1794,  4  vols.); 
Calixtua,  Dt  Cluliasmo  cum  antijuo  turn  prulcm 
renal©  HdmsL  (169*2,  4to);  Klee,  Tentam  Hi*L  criL 
de  ChiL  prim,  we.  Herbip.  (1825) ;  Munter,  Dogmen- 
aeschichte,  Ac  A  really  good  history  of  Chiliasm, 
however,  is  as  yet  a  desideratum. 

MI'LLKPEDE,  a  popular  name  of  many  kinds 
of  Aff/ria/Hxta,  of  the  order  Chilognatha,  and  chiefly 
of  the  families  Julidas  (see  Jui.cs)  and  Polydesmidau 
In  the  latter  family,  the  feet  are  arranged  in  numer- 
ous groups  along  both  sides ;  otherwise,  they  much 
resemble  the  Julidau   The  largest  species  are  found  | 


in  warm  climates,  and  some  of  them  are  brightly 
coloured ;  but  small  species  of  both  families  are 
common  in  Britain ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Polyrje*- 
mu*  complanatus — which  is  lilac-coloured,  flattened, 
and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length  —are 
very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.    Doubt  has 
been  expressed  if  they  attack  roots  perfectly  healthy  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  take  advantage  of  incipient 
decay,  and  greatly  extend  and  accelerate  it  The 
application  of  salt,  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  4c.,  has 
been  often  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  their 
ravages. — The  name  Pill  M.  is  often  given  to  those 
shorter  C/tilogiuitha,  of  the  family  Glomerkla,  which, 
when  disturbed,  roll  themselves  up  into  an  almost 
t  globular  form,  like  the  crustacean  called  armadillo. 
Olomeri*  marginata  is  common  in  Britain,  under 
stones  aud  among  moss.     Some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  large  and  finely  coloured. 

MILLER,  Hugh,  a  distinguished  geologist,  waa 
born  in  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  October 
10,  1802.   He  waa  descended  from  a  family  of  sailors, 
and  lost  his  own  father  by  a  storm  at  sea  when  he 
was  only  five  years  of  age.    In  consequence  of  this 
misfortune,  he  was  brought  up  chiefly  under  the 
care  of  two  of  his  mother's  uncles,  one  of  whom 
('  Uncle  Sandy ')  imbued  him  with  a  taste  for 
natural,  and  the  other  ('Uncle  James')  for  tradi- 
tional history.    He  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  at  the  Cromarty  grammar-school.  Before 
his  11th  year,  he  had  read  those  glorious  romances 
of  childhood.  Jack  the  Oianl-killer,  Jack  and  Ota 
Bean  stalk,  Siubad  the  Sailor,  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  and 
Atadilin  and  t/ie  Wonderful  Lamp,  besides  several 
other  works  of  higher  literary  pretensions.    As  he 
grew  older,  he  became  extremely  fond  of  the  great 
English  jioets  and  prose  writers.    From  his  17th 
to  his  34th  year,  he  worked  as  a  common  stone- 
mason, devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  independent 
researches  in  natural  history,  and  to  the  extension, 
of  his  literary  knowledge.    In  1829,  he  published 
a  volume,  entitled  Poem*  written  in  the  LrUure 
Hour*  of  a  Journeyman  Mason,  which  was  followed, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  by  Scene*  and  fjtgend*  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.    His  attention  was  soon  drawn  to 
the  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  were  agitating 
Scotland,  and  his  famous  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham 
on  the  '  Aucbterarder  Case,'  brought  him  promi- 
nently into  notice.    In  1840,  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
as  editor  of  the  Wit  tie**,  a  newspaper  started  in  tho 
interest  of  the  Non-intrusion  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  pub- 
lished iu  its  columns  a  series  of  geological  articles, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  under  the  title  of 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walk*  in  an  Old 
FUld.    These  articles  were  very  remarkable,  both 
in  a  scientilic  and  literary  point  of  view.  They 
contained  a  minute  account  of  the  author's  discovery 
of  fossils  in  a  formation  believed,  until  then,  to  be 
destitute  of  them,  and  written  in  a  style  which  was 
a  harmonious  combination  of  strength,  beauty,  and 
polish.    At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  the  same  year  (1840),  he  was  warmly  praised 
by  Murchiaon  and  Buckland,  and,  in  fact,  his 
discoveries  were  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
among  the  aavaua.    His  editorial  labours  during  the 
heat  of  the  Disruption  struggle  were  immense,  and 
so  seriously  injured  his  health,  that  for  some  time 
he  had  to  give  up  all  literary  activity.    About  1846, 
he  resumed  his  pen,  and  became  the  most  vigorous 
and  eloquent  writer  in  the  service  of  the  newly- 
constituted  Free  Church.    After  ten  years  of  bard, 
earnest,  fagging  tod,  his  brain  gave  way,  and,  in  a 
moment  at  aberration,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence,  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
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mention  »»<L  are :  First  Impressions  of  England  and 
its  P<"vfJt ;  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis 
if  Stromas*,  <iesigne«l  as  a  reply  to  the  Vestiges 
of  tli*  Xaturnl  History  of  Creation;  My  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  Story  of  my  Education  ; 
and  Testimony  of  the.  Rocks,  the  last  of  which  U  an 
*tt< -nipt  to  reconcile  the  geology  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  the  geology  of  nature,  by  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  flays  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  do  not  represent  the  actual  duration  of  the 
ssoressive  periods  of  creation,  but  only  the  time 
occupied  by  God  in  unrolling  a  panoramic  vision 
of  these  periods  before  the  eyes  of  Moses  in  the 
Mount. 

M.'s  services  to  science  have  undoubtedly  been 
treat,  bat  he  is  even  more  distinguished  as  a  man 
than  as  a  savant.  Honest,  high-minded,  earnest,  and 
istrioua,  a  true  Scot,  a  hearty,  but  not  a 
sltyterian  (for  he  loved  Robert  Burns  as 
BDcta  as  he  revered  John  Knox),  there  are  few 
■en  of  whom  his  country  has  better  reason  to  be 
proud  than  '  the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty." 

MILLER'S  THUMB.  See  Buixkrad. 

MILLET,  a  grain,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  the  produce  of  species  of  Panicum,  Setaria, 
and  allied  genera.  The  genus  Panirum  contains 
many  species,  natives  of  tropical  aud  warm  tem- 
perate countries,  and  some  of  which,  as  Guinea 
OraM  (q.  v.),  are  amongst  the  largest  fodder  grasses. 
The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles; 
the  glumes  very  unequal,  one  of  them  often  very 
minute  ;  each  spikelet  containing  two  florets,  one  of 
which  is  often  barren.    The  genus  Setaria  has  a 

ankelike  panicle,  with  two  or  more  bristles  under 
le  glumes  of  each  spikelet — Common  M.  {Panicum 
miliaerum)  is  an  annual  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
remarkably  covered  with  long  hairs,  which  stand 
out  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  much-branched 
nodding  panicle ;  the  spikelets  are  oval,  and  contain 
only  one  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  aud  other  qnarters  of  tho  world.  It  succeeds 
only  in  those  climates  in  which  wine  can  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  called  IParree,  Cheena,  and  Kadi-kttne 
m  India.  The  grain,  which  is  very  nutritious,  is 
only  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  of  groats,  or  in  flour  mixed  with 
wheat-flour,  which  makes  a  good  kind  of  bread ; 
but  bread  made  of  M.  alone  is  brittle  and  full  of 
cracks.  Poultry  are  extremely  fond  of  millet  The 
straw  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.— Other  species, 
P.  >»i!iar+,  P.  frumentaceum,  and  P.  pilosnm,  are 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  India,  chiefly  on 
light  and  rather  dry  soils,  yielding  very  abundant 
crops.—  German  M.,  or  Mouab  {Setaria  Germanica), 
ana  Italian  M.  [S.  Italica),  regarded  by  many  as 
varieties  of  one  species,  and  probably  originally 
from  the  East  although  now  naturalised  in  the 
«outh  of  Europe,  are  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in  India,  and  other 
countries.  Italian  M.  is  three  or  four  feet  in  height; 
German  M.  much  dwarfer,  and  its  spike  compara- 
tively short,  compact  and  erect ;  ana  less  valuable 
as  a  corn- plant  The  grains  of  both  are  very  small, 
oniy  about  half  as  long  as  that  of  Common  M. ;  but 
thry  are  extremely  prolific,  one  root  producing  many 
sulks,  and  one  spike  of  Italian  M.  often  yielding 
two  ounces  of  grain.  The  produce  is  estimated  as 
five  times  that  of  wheat  Italian  M.  is  called 
Koonrjooni'y  Kala-kangnee,  and  Kora-bang  in  India 
The  grain  of  these  millets  is  imported  into  Britain 
for  iecding  cage-birds,  and  for  u^  as  a  light  and 
H  article  of  food,  although  for  this  purpose  it 
?  used  in  Britain,  whilst  it  is  very  extensively 
u*cd  in  soaps,  Ac,  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  does  not 


make  good  bread.  To  the  same  tribe  of  grasses  belong 

the  genera  Paspalum,  Pennisetum,  Penicillaria, 
Digitaria,  and  Milium— species  of  which  are  culti- 
vated in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  their  grain. 
Paspalum  exile  is  the  Fundi  (q.  v.)  of  Africa ;  and 
P.  scrobiculatum  is  the  AWa  of  India,  where  it  is 
cultivated  chiefly  on  poor  soils.  PeniciUaria  spieata, 
or  Pennisctum  typhouleum,  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Africa,  and  to  a  considerable  exteut  in 
India.  Its  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  succeeds  best  on  Light  soils. 
Its  Indian  name  is  Bajree,  It  often  receives  the 
names  Egyptian  M.  and  Guinea  Corn.  It  has  a 
somewhat  spiked  cylindrical  panicle. — Pennisetum 
distichum  abounds  in  Central  Africa,  on  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  where  it  is  called  Uzak, 
and  is  described  by  Barth  as  causing  much  incon- 
venience to  the  traveller,  the  little  bristles  which 
.  are  attached  to  its  seeds  making  them  stick  like 
I  burs  to  the  clothes ;  they  also  pierce  the  skin,  and 
cause  sores,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided 
with  small  pincers  for  their  extraction,  and  none 
even  of  the  wild  roving  natives  is  ever  without  such 
an  instrument  But  its  seed  is  a  common  and 
pleasant  article  of  food,  in  some  places  the  principal 
rood  of  the  people,  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made 
from  it — Dtgitaria  snwjuinalis  is  called  Polish  NL, 
1  being  cultivated  in  cottage-gardens  in  Poland,  where 
[the  grain  is  used  like  rice.  It  is  a  common  grass  in 
I  many  parts  of  Europe,  although  very  rare  in  Britain. 
The  spikes  in  this  genus  are  comi»ound,  and  from 
their  appearance  give  it  the  names  Digitaria  and 
Fimjer-graM.— The  M.  Grass  (Milium  fffusum)  of 
Britain,  occasionally  found  in  shady  woods,  is  a  very 
beautiful  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
spreading  pale  panicle  of  small  flowers ;  and  has 
been  much  recommended  for  cultivation  as  a  forage 
grass,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  very  abundant  small 
seeds,  an  excellent  food  for  game.  Another  species  of 
the  same  genus  (M.  nigricans)  is  the  Maize  de.  Guinea 
of  Peru,  where  its  seeds,  after  being  dried  by  heat 
are  converted  into  a  very  white  flour,  a  pleasant 
article  of  food ;  and  a  beverage  called 
from  them. — The  name  Indian  M. 
is  sometimes  given  to  Durra  (q.  v.), 
but  it  belongs  to  a  different  tribe 
of  grasses  from  the  true  millets, 

MILLRIND,  or  FER  DE 
MOULIN,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge 
meant  to  represent  a  mill  -iron, 
originally  a  mere  variety  in  desig- 
nating the  cross  inoline,  but 
accounted  a  distinct  charge  by 
some  heralds. 

MILMAN,  Hknry  Hart,  D.D.,  an  English  poet 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Mil  man,  physician  to  George  11L,  and 
was  born  in  London,  10th  February  1791.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
obtained  the  Newdegate  Prixe  in  1812,  published 
Fazio,  a  Tragedy  (which  was  successfully  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden),  in  1815;  took 
orders  in  1817,  and,  shortly  after,  was  appointed 
vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Reading.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  Satnor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  an 
Heroic  Poem,  which  was  followed  in  1820  by  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  beautiful  dramatic  poem,  with 
some  fine  sacred  lyrics  interspersed.  In  1821,  M. 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  pub- 
lished three  other  poems  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year — The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Belshaxsnr,  and  Anne 
Boleyn.  His  Sermons  at  the  BamjAon  Lecture 
appeared  in  1827,  and  his  History  of  the  Jews  (3  vols.) 
in  1829.    The  last  of  these  works  did  not  bear 
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the  author's  name ;  it  was  written  in  so  liberal  and 
tolerant  a  spirit,  that  ecclesiastics  of  the  stricter 
sort  could  hardly  fail  to  be  offended.  Its  weak 
point  was  a  want  of  adequate  learning,  especially  in 
the  department  of  biblical  criticism.  A  new  edition, 
greatly  improved,  and  more  critical,  yet  still  far  from 
being  very  accurate,  or  built  on  solid  foundations, 
with  an  interesting  preface,  has  been  recently  (1863) 
published.  In  1840  appeared  a  collected  edition 
of  his  Poetical  Work*,  containing  some  other  pieces 
besides  those  already  mentioned.  The  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Birth  of  C'hrutt  to  the  Abolition  of 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (3  toIs.).  In  1849 
he  was  made  Dean  of  8t  Paul's ;  and  in  1864  pub- 
lished his  master-piece,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
including  that  of  the  Pope*  to  the  Pontificate  of 
A'tcholas  V.  (3  vols.).  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning, 
liberality,  and  chastened  eloquence ;  it  displays  a 
broad  grasp  of  human  nature  in  its  religious  work- 
ings ;  something  of  the  philosopher,  and  still  more 
of  the  poet,  is  seen  in  the  strong  and  vivid  spirit 
of  sym|>athy  with  which  he  deals  with  men  of  the 
most  different  opinions.  The  work  has  secured  for 
its  author  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
historians.  M.  has  besides  edited  Gibbon,  and 
contributed  extensively  to  the  Quarterly  Review. 

MILNE-EDWARDS,  Hknri,  the  most  eminent 
living  representative  of  the  French  school  of  natural 
history,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1800.  His  father 
was  an  Englishman.  M.  studied  medicine  at  Paris, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1823,  but  aban- 
doned medicine  to  devote  himself  to  natural  history. 
Me  was  first  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  connection  with  the  LycGe  Henri  Quatre,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Museum  and  the  Faculte*  des 
Sciences,  of  which  he  is  now  President.  In  1838,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(section  of  Anatomy  and  Zoology) ;  and  in  1854  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academie  de  Medecine.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  many  other  societies,  French 
and  foreign,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
M.  is  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well  as 
of  zoology.  Passing  over  some  of  his  early  works, 
which,  though  valuable,  are  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  bis  later  ones,  we  come  to  his  Monograph  on  the. 
Crustacea (1837 — 1841), which  is  universally  regarded 
as  of  pre-eminent  merit,  not  only  for  its  richness  of 
detail,  but  also  for  the  value  of  the  general  doctrines 
relating  to  homologies,  development,  geographical 
distribution,  and  other  points  of  the  highest  physio- 
logical interest.  In  1840,  an  improved  edition  of 
his  Elements  of  Zoology,  a  work  in  4  vols.,  and 
containing  600  illustrations,  began  to  appear.  In 
1841.  he  published  his  researches  on  the  Compound 
Ascidian  Mollu&ca,  which  have  led  to  au  entirely 
fresh  appreciation  of  some  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  history  of  that  group,  such  as,  that 
propagation  by  gemmation,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  a  zoophvtic  character,  is 
equally  true  of  the  lower  mollusca.  In  other 
departments  of  science,  M.  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  is  to  the  invertebrate  animals  that 
his  chief  attention  has  been  given,  and  in  each  of 
the  three  Cuvieriao  sub-kingdoms,  Articulata,  Mol- 
lusca, and  Radiata,  his  researches  have  been  so 
important,  that  what  he  has  accomplished  for  either 
alone  would  suffice  to  establish  for  him  a  high 
scientific  reputation.  In  1856,  M.  obtained  the 
Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His 
last  publication  of  importance  is  his  Lerturfs  on 
Physiology,  and  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Men  and  Animals  (1855 — 1857). 

MILNEB,  JOSEPH,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  who 


i  once  occupied  a  respectable  place  in  literature,  was 
:  born  near  the  town  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  January 
]  2,  1744.    He  studied  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  R  A.  in  1766,  and  after- 
i  wards  became  head-master  of  the  grammar-school 
at  HulL    In  this  capacity,  his  success  was  very 
|  great.    8hortly  after,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  town,  and  in  1797,  vicar 
I  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.   He  died  November  15th  of 
the  same  year.    M.'s  principal  work  is  his  History 
of  Ike  Church  of  Christ,  of  which  he  lived  to  com- 
!  plete  3  vols.,  reaching  to  the  13th  a  (1794) ;  a  fourth 
i  volume,  reaching  to  the  16th  c.,  was  edited  from 
his  MSS.  by  his  brother,  Dn  Iraac  Milxkk,  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  who  also  published  a  complete  edition  of 
his  brother's  works  in  8  vols.,  1810.   The  principles 
on  which  T/te  History  of  the  Church  qf  Christ  is 
|  written  are  of  the  narrowest  kind ;  the  scholarship 
)  is  poor,  the  literary  merit  still  poorer,  and  the 
critical  insight  poorest  of  alL    It  deserves  mention 
only  for  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  at  a  time  when  the  English  Church  seemed 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  stupor. 

MILNES,  Richard  Mokcktoi*,  Bahojt 
Houghton,  English  poet  and  politician,  descended 
from  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  was  born  in  1809, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for  Pontefract  in  1 837, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  borough  until  the 
close  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1863,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title 

of  r 


of  Baron  Houghton.  In  the  House 
he  began  life  as  a  Conservative,  but  afterwards 
allied  himself  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  Lord  Palinerston,  when  his 
foreign  policy  and  high-handed  dealings  at  the 
Foreign  Office  led  to  the  temporary  estrangement 
of  that  statesman  from  the  Whigs.  M.  has  dis- 
tinguished himself,  however,  rather  by  his  philan- 
thropic labours,  and  his  speeches  on  behalf  of  the 
Italians,  Poles,  and  other  oppressed  nations,  than 
by  his  devotion  to  j»rty  politics.  He  has  been 
the  advocate  of  public  education  and  religious 
equality.  He  carried,  in  1846,  a  bill  for  establishing 
Reformatories,  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  classes.  M.  has  als»  culti- 
vated the  muses  with  grace  and  success.  He  has 
travelled  much  in  oriental  countries,  and  is  the 
author  of  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  and  also 
of  poems  called  Palm  Leaves,  in  which  a  poetical 
halo  is  thrown  around  the  manners  and  domestic 
institutions  of  the  East  His  Poems  of  Many  Year*, 
and  Poems  Historical  and  Legendary,  contain  many 
simple  and  elegaut  effusions.  In  1819,  he  edited 
the  L\fe,  letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John 
Keats.  He  has  written  T/iought*  on  Purity  of 
Election,  and  many  political  and  literary  articles  for 
periodical  publications, 

MILO,  of  Croton,  in  Magna  Gnecia  (q.  v.),  an 
athlete  famous  for  his  great  strength,  who  lived, 
according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  about  520  B.  c  Among  other  displays 
of  his  strength,  he  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion 
carried  a  live  ox  uikmi  his  shoulders  through  the 
stadium  of  Olympia,  and  afterwards  to  have  eaten 
the  whole  of  it  in  one  day  ;  and  on  another  (revers- 
ing the  story  of  the  Hebrew  Samson),  to  have 
upheld  the  pillars  of  a  house  in  which  Pythagoras 
and  bis  scholars  were  assembled,  so  as  to  give 
them  time  to  make  their  escape  when  the  house 
was  falling.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life 
through  too  great  confidence  in  hiB  own  strength, 
when  he  was  getting  old,  in  attempting  to  split  up 
a  tree,  which  closed  upon  his  hands,  and  held  hxm 
fast  until  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 
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MILRBE',  MILREI,  or  MILREA,  a  Portugiuac 
■Over  coin  and  money  of  account,  contains  1000 
rees,  and  is  rained  at  4*.  10Ji  sterling.  The  coin 
is  commonly  known  in  Portugal  as  the  eorSa,  or 
'crown,'  and  is  (since  24th  April  1835)  the  unit  of 
the  money-system  in  that  country.  It  is  used 
in  Brazil.  The  half  -corua,  or  balf-ioilrei,  of  500 
rees,  ia  also  used  in  both  countries.  The  name 
'  railrei*  was  used  in  Portuguese  accounts  long  before 
any  coin  representing  its  value  existed. 

MIL/IT ADES,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general, 
'tyrant  at  the  Chersonese,'  yet,  as  Byron  si  nip*, 
best  and  bravest  friend.'  Forced  by 
to  flee  from  his  dominions,  he  took  refuge 
at  Athens,  and  on  the-  second  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece,  his  military  talents  being  of  a  high  order, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals.  He  par- 
ticularly di^tin iruished  himself  by  the  great  victory 
which  he  gained  at  Marathon  (q.  v.)  with  a  small 
of  Athenians  and  1000  Platsuns  (29th  Sep- 
r,  490  B.C.)  over  the  Persian  host,  under  Datis 
and  Artaphernes.  By  this  victory,  the  Greeks  were 
emboldened  for  the  heroic  struggle  which  they 
male  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  liberty. 
M  being  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  arma- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  on  the  Persians, 
made  an  attack  on  the  inland  of  Faros  in  order  to 
gratify  a  private  enmity ;  but  failing  in  the  attempt, 
he  was,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  as  an  indemnification  for  the  ex{*enses 
of  the  expedition.  Bving  unable  to  do  this,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  a  wound 
received  at  Paros.  The  line  was  exacted  after  his 
death  from  his  son  Cimon  (q.  v.). 

MILTON,  John,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
Bre.»d  Street,  London,  on  the  9th  December  1608. 
His  father  was  of  an  ancient  Catholic  family,  but 
was  disinherited  on  becoming  Protestant.  He 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  scrivener,  by  which, 
according  to  Aubrey,  'he  got  a  plentiful  estate,' 
and  was  a  man  of  great  musical  accomplishment, 
being  the  composer,  among  other  things,  of  the  two 
well-known  psalm-tunes  Norwich  and  York.  From 
aim  his  son  derived  his  matchless  ear,  and  that 
strict  integrity  of  character  for  which  he  is  as 
famous  as  for  his  verse. 

M.  was  carefully  nurtured  and  educated.   He  was 
first  placed  under  the  care  of  a  private  tntor  named 
Young,  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  education ;  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  sent  to  St  Paul's  School, 
London,  and  afterwards  to  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   According  to  the  University  Register,  he 
was  admitted  12th  February  1624—1625.    He  took 
his  degree  of  M-A. ;  and  having  relinquished  the 
idea  of  following  divinity  or  law,  he  left  Cam- 
bridge in  1632,  and  went  to  live  at  his  father's  house 
at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.    There,  in  serenity 
of  mind  and  passion,  he  lived  five  years,  reading 
the  Creek  and  Latin  poets,  and  composing  Comus, 
Lycidas,  A  rendu*,  L' Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso.  Ou 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  1637,  he  went  abroad, 
visiting  the  chief  Italian  cities,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Grotins  and  GalUeo.    While  travel- 
ling, being  made  aware  that  clouds  were  gathering 
in  the  political  atmosphere  at  home,  he  returned  in 
1639,  and  engaged  himself  with  the  tuition  of  his 
n«[ih.«ws—  on  which  portion  of  M.  s  life,  Dr  Johnson 
could  not  help  looking  with  '  some  degree  of  merri- 
ment. '    In  1641,  he  engaged  in  the  controversies  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  issued  the  treatises  Of  Reformation, 
Thr  Reamn  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
PrHaey,  Prdatical  Epiwopacy,  and  An  Apology  for 
Smectymnmis.    In  1643,  he  married  rather  suddenly 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  an  Oxfordsliire 


royalist,  but  the  union  did  not  at  first  prove  happy. 
His  wife,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  'dance  with 
the  king's  officers  at  home,'  found  her  huaUnd's 
society  too  austere  and  philosophic  for  her  gay  tastes. 
After  the  severe  honeymoon  was  over,  she  obtained 
permission  to  visit  her  relatives  till  Michaelmas; 
out  when  Michaelmas  came,  she  refused  to  return. 
Stern  and  proud,  M  repudiated  her  at  once ;  and  the 
matrimonial  disagreement  made  the  world  the  richer 
by  four  Treatises  on  Divorce.  A  reconciliation,  how- 
ever, took  place,  which,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
was  both  genuine  and  permanent.  Mary  Powell 
died  in  1652 — 1653,  leaving  him  three  daughters, 
Ann,  Mary,  and  Deborah,  of  whose  undutifulia.ss 
and  ingratitude  we  have  latterly  many  complaints. 
In  1644  he  produced  his  Tractate  on  Education  and 
his  A  m>pagitica—a,  flame  of  eloquence  at  which  one 
may  warm  one's  hands  yet  After  the  execution 
of  Charles,  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State,  with  a  salary  of  £290.  In 
his  new  position,  bis  pen  was  as  terrible  as 
Cromwell's  sword.  In  Eitonoklastes,  he  made  a 
savage  but  effective  reply  to  the  famous  Eikon 
Basililx;  and  in  his  Pro  Populo  Awjlicano  Defatsio 
he  assailed  his  opponent,  Claude  de  Saumaire,  better 
known  as  Salmasius,  with  such  a  storm  of  eloquence 
and  abuse,  that  the  latter,  who  died  at  Spa  in  1653, 
is  believed  to  have  lost  his  life  through  chagrin. 
M.  at  least  flattered  himself  with  having  '  killed  bis 
man.'  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  12th 
November  1656,  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Wood- 
cock of  Hackney.  She  died  in  childbed  in 
February  1658,  and  her  husband  has  eushrined 
her  memory  in  an  exquisitely  pure  and  tender 
sonnet. 

Unceasing  study  had  affected  his  eyesight,  and 
about  1654,  M.  became  totally  blind.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  retired  from  affairs  ;  ho  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  reigning  power,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  once  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-artns.  On 
the  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  he  married 
Ins  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  and  shortly  after 
removed  to  a  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  when  he  was 
busy  with  Para  dine  Lost  This  great  jiocm  was 
originally  planned  as  a  mystery,  then  some  idea  of 
treating  it  as  a  drama  haunted  the  author's  mind  ; 
finally,  nowever,  he  resolved  to  write  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Fall  of  Man.  Tho  poem  was  published  in  1667. 
He  received  live  pounds  from  his  publisher,  and  a 
promise  of  other  live  pounds  when  1300  copies 
should  have  been  sold.  In  1670,  he  published  his 
History  of  England  Next  year,  he  printed  Para- 
dise Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes.  He  died  on 
Sunday,  the  8th  November  1674,  and  was  buried 
next  Ins  father,  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles,  at  Cripple* 
gatf.    He  left  property  to  the  value  of  £1500. 

M.  was,  above  all  English  poets,  stately  and 
grandiose.  He  arrived  early  at  the  knowledge  of 
his  powers,  and  did  not  scruple,  in  one  of  his  prose 
tracts,  to  inform  his  readers  that  he  purposed  to 
write  a  poem  which  would  be  considered  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  country.  Drawn  away  for  a  time  by 
the  heats  of  controversy  and  by  official  tasks,  he 
never  forgot  his  pledge,  and  redeemed  it  at  last  in 
old  age,  blindness,  and  neglect.  In  comparison, 
other  poets  are  like  sailing-ships,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  of  Passion  and  Circumstance  ;  he  resem- 
bled the  ocean-steamer,  which,  by  dint  of  internal 
energy,  can  pierce  right  through  tb»  hurricane. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  mind  more  richly  furnished. 
His  careless  '  largess '  is  greater  than  the  fortunes  of 
other  men.  His  Comus  is  the  very  morning- light  of 
poetry ;  while  in  his  great  epic  there  is  a  massive- 
ness  of  thought,  a  sublimity  of  imagery,  a  pomp  of 
sound — as  of  rolling  organs  and  the  outbursting  of 
cathedral  choirs — which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
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MILWA  UKEE— MIMOSE/E. 


HU  great  passages  echo  in  the  mind  as  if  loath  to 
die.  Of  all  great  writers,  he  is  perhaps  the  one 
for  whom  we  are  conscious  of  the  least  personal 
affection,  and  this  arises  from  a  certain  hauteur  and 
severity  which  awes — which  repels  some  natures. 
He  infects  his  reader  with  his  own  seriousnesa  He 
is  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  world  of  men,  but  it 
is  as  an  Alp  is  withdrawn — by  vast n ess,  by  solitari- 
ness of  snows,  by  commerce  with  heaven. 

MILWAUKEE,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  River  or 
Creek,  which  forms  its  harbour.  The  town,  beauti- 
fully built  with  light  yellow  bricks,  crowns  a  high 
bluff  on  the  lake,  ana  contains  county  buildings, 
custom-house,  and  post-office,  33  churches,  9  public 
schools,  female  college,  chamber  of  commerce,  8 
banks,  7  insurance  companies,  2  orphan  asylums, 
a  convent,  hospital  of  sisters  of  charity,  42 
hotels,  8  daily  papers,  4  of  which  are  in  German. 
Four  railways  connect  the  city  with  a  country  of 
great  fertility.  In  1859,  among  the  exports  were 
300,000  barrels  of  floar,  5.000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  great  quantities  of  other  agricultural  products. 
Pop.  in  I860,  45.254. 

MtMANSA  (from  the  Sanscrit  mdn,  to  investi- 
gate ;  hence,  literally,  investigation)  is  the  collective 
name  of  two  of  the  six  divisions  of  orthodox  Hindu 
philosophy.  See  Sanscrit  Literature.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished as  Pdrva-  and  CtUira-mtmdnnd,  the 
latter  being  more  commonly  called  Veddnta  (q.  v.), 
while  the  former  is  briefly  styled  M\tndn*d.  Though 
the  M.  is  ranked,  bv  all  native  writers,  with  the 
five  other  philosophical  systems,  the  term  philo- 
sophy— as  understood  in  a  European  sense  can 
scarcely  be  applied  to  it;  for  the  M.  is  neither 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  absolute  or  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  with  the  various  categories  of 
existence  in  general—  topics  dealt  with  more  or  less 
by  the  other  hve  philosophies  ;  its  object  is  merely 
to  lay  down  a  correct  interpretation  of  such 
Vedic  passages  as  refer  to  the  Brahman'ic  ritual,  to 
solve  doubts  wherever  they  may  exist  on  matters 
concerning  sacrificial  acts,  and  to  reconcile  discre- 
pancies—according to  the  M.,  always  apparent 
only — of  Vedic  texts.  The  foundation  of  this 
system  is  therefore  preceded  by  a  codification  of 
the  three  principal  \  edas — the  R'ik,  Blnck-Yajus, 
and  Slman  -  ana  by  the  existence  of  schools  and 
theories  which,  by  their  different  interpretations  of 
the  Vr.ii,.-  rites,  had  begun  to  endanger,  or,  in  reality, 
had  endangered  a  correct,  or  at  least  authoritative 
understanding  of  the  Vedic  texts.  It  is  the  method, 
however,  adopted  by  the  M.  which  imparted  to 
it  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  com- 
mentary, and  allowed  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
philosophy ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  topics 
explained  by  this  system  do  not  follow  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  Vedic  writings,  especially 
in  the  Br&hma'na  portion  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.) ;  they 
are  arranged  according  to  certain  categories,  such 
as  authoritativeness,  indirect  precept,  concurrent 
efficacy,  co-ordinate  effect,  &c ;  and  secondly,  each 
topic  or  case  is  discussed  according  to  a  regular 
scheme,  which  comprises  the  proposition  of  the 
subject-matter,  the  doubt  or  question  arising  upon 
it,  the  primd  fucie  or  wrong  argument  applied  to  it, 
the  correct  argument  in  refutation  of  the  latter,  and 
the  conclusion  devolving  from  it.  Some  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  M.,  incidentally  as  it  were,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  belong  likewise 
more  to  the  sphere  of  philosophic  thought  than  to 
that  of  commentatorial  criticism,  such,  tor  instance, 
as  the  association  of  articulate  sound  with  sense, 
the  similarity  of  words  in  different  languages,  the 


inspiration  or  eternity  of  the  Veda,  the  invisible  or 
spiritual  operation  of  pious  acts.  4c  The  repnted 
founder  ot  this  system  is  Jaimini — of  unknown 
date— who  taught  it  in  twelve  books,  each  sub- 
divided  into  four  chapters,  except  the  third,  sixth, 
'  and  tenth  books,  which  contain  eight  chapters 
j  each  ;  the  chapters,  again,  are  divided  into  sections, 

generally  comprising  several  Sutras  or  aphorisms, 
ut  sometimes  only  one.  The  extant  commentary 
'on  this  obscure  work  is  the  BJidthya  of  'Sabara- 
swamin,  which  was  critically  annotated  by  the 
great  M.  authority,  Kumarila-sw&min.  Chit  of 
these  works,  which,  in  their  turn,  quote  several 
others,  apparently  lost,  has  arisen  a  great  number 
of  other  writings,  explaining  and  eltuidating  their 
predecessors.  The  best  compendium,  amongst  these 
modern  works,  is  the  Jaiininh/a-nifdi/a-mdld-riiUvrn, 
by  the  celebrated  MAdhavachArya  (q.  v.). 

MIMES,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  in  which,  with  little 
attempt  at  art,  scenes  of  actual  life  were  repre- 
sented, sometimes  in  improvised  dialogue.  The 
Greek  mimes  a], pear  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  They  were  a 
favourite  amusement  of  convivial  jKvrtiea,  the  guests 
themselves  Wing  generally  the  jterforraerB.  Sophron 
of  Syracuse,  al>out  420  B.  C,  composed  many  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  which  were  much  admired,  and  which 
Plato  was  accustomed  to  read. — The  Roman  mimes 
were  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  were  of 
native  Italic  growth.  They  were  not  only  far  rnder 
and  coarser,  but  in  some  resj>ect*  they  were  essentially 
different — the  dialogue  occupying  a  smaller  place, 
and  mere  gesture  and  mimicry  predominating.  The 
humour  and  satire,  however,  were  often  genuine, 
though  rough,  and  even  indecent,  and  they  were 
greatly  relished  by  all  classes ;  even  the  patrician 
Sulla  was  fond  of  tnem. 

MIMO'SEiE,  asub-orderof  Leguminoto*,  one  of  the 
largest  natural  orders  of  exogenous  plants ;  distin- 
guished by  regular  flowers  and  petals  valvate  in  bud. 
About  1000  species  are  known,  all  natives  of  warm 
climates,  a  few  only  extending  beyond  sub-tropical 
regions  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  genera 
Acacia  (q.  v.)  and  Mimosa  are  the  best  known.  To 


Nilotica. 


the  latter  genus  belong  the  Sensitive  Plants  (q.  v.y. 
Some  of  the  larger  species  of  M.  are  valuable  timlier 
treea  The  Tai.iia  {Mimosa  ferruyinen)  is  one  of 
the  most  common  trees  of  Central  Africa.  They 
are  also  trees  of  great  beauty.  Some  species  of  thf 
genus  Prosopis,  natives  of  the  western  parts  oi 
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M1MULUS-MIND. 


South  America,  are  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of  tannin  in  their  pod*. 

MI  MULUS,  a  genua  of  plant*  of  the  natural 

order  Scrophulari/itMc,  haviug  a  prismatic  5-toothed 
calyx,  a  somewhat  bell-shaped  corolla,  of  which  the 
upper  lip  is  bind  and  the  lower  lip  trifid,  the  lobes  not 
very  unequal,  two  long  and  two  short  stamens,  and 
a  stigma  of  two  lantelue,  which  close  together  upon 
irritation.  The  species  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
nabves  of  America,  8omo  of  them  are  very  frequent 
in  flower-gardens,  and  many  tine  varieties  have 
resulted  from  cultivation,  Tney  sometimes  receive 
the  name  of  Munkeyjlower.  One  species,  M.  htteut, 
a  native  of  Peru  ami  Chili,  has  become  naturalised 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  little  yellow- flowered 
Ml.sk  Plant,  now  so  common  in  gardens  and  on 
window-sills  iu  Britain,  is  M.  mo*ctuitu$,  a  native  of 
Oregon  and  other  north-western  parts  of  America. 

Ml'N  A,  or  MNA,  the  name  of  a  Greek  weight  and 
money  denomination,  derived  from  an  oriental  word 
moMfk,  signifying  'weight'  The  niina  contained 
100  Drachma)  (q.  v.),  and  was  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
talent ;  consequently,  as  a  wely/tt,  it  was  equivalent 
to  about  1}  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  varying  in 
different  districts  to  the  extent  of  one- third  of  a 
pound  more  or  less,  following  the  fluctuations  of  the 
talent  itself.  As  a  money  of  aceounL,  it  preserved 
the  same  relation  to  the  talent,  and  was  worth 
£4,  U  3d,   See  Talent. 

MINA  BIRD  {Kutahet  Mint*  or  Graeula 
Jmlien),  a  species  of  Graklc  (q.  v.),  or  of  a  nearly 
allied  genus,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  about  the  size  of  a  common  thrush,  of  a  deep  ^ 
velvety  black  colour,  with  a  white  mark  on  the  , 
base  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  yellow  bill 
and  feet,  ana  two  large  bright  yellow  wattles  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  bill  is  large,  conical ;  the 
upper  mandible  a  little  curved,  and  sharp  pointed. 
The  food  of  the  M.  B.  consists  of  fruits  and  iusects. 
It  is  very  lively  and  intelligent,  aud  possesses  a 
power  of  imitating  human  speech,  excelled  by  none 
of  the  parrots.  It  has  sometimes  been  trained  to 
repeat  sentences  of  considerable  length.  It  is 
therefore  in  great  request,  and  is  often  brought  to 
Europe. — Another  and  larger  species  is  found  in 
Sumatra  and  some  of  the  other  eastern  islauds, 
possessing  the  same  power  of  articulation.  It  is 
highly  prized  by  the  Javanese, 

MINARKT,  MINAR,  a  tall  turret,  used  in 
Saracenic  architecture.  It  contains  a  staircase,  and 
is  divided  into  several  stories,  with  balconies  from 
which  the  priests  summon  the  Mohammedans  to 
prayer— bells  not  being  permitted  iu  their  religion 
—and  is  terminated  with  a  spire  or  ornamental 
finiil  The  minarets  ore  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  and  ore  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  Mosques  (q.  ▼.).  In 
India,  Minors,  or  pillars  of  victory,  are  frequently 
erected  in  connection  with  mosques  ;  some  of  these 
are  lofty  and  splendid  monuments,  that  of  Kootub, 
at  Old  Delhi,  being  48  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  at 
base,  and  about  250  feet  high.  They  are  often  built 
on  a  plan  of  a  star  like  form,  and  are  divided  into 
stories  by  projecting  balconies,  like  the  minarets. 

MINCH,  the  channel  which  separates  the  island 
of  Lewes  from  the  counties  of  Cromarty  and  Ross, 
in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  Its  shores  are  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  and  its  average  width  is  about  28 
nnJe*.  The  LMU  Mindt,  which  separates  the  island 
of  Skye  from  that  of  North  Cist  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  is  upwards  of 
15  miles  in  width. 

MI'NCIO  (anc.  Mmdut),  a  river  of  Northern 
Italy,  a  continuation  of  the  Tyrolese  stream,  the 


Sarca,  emerges  from  Lake  Oarda  at  Peschiera,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  38  miles  through  the  province 
of  Mantua,  which  it  separates  from  Veroua,  falls 
into  the  Po,  8  miles  below  the  city  of  Mantua.  The 
M.  has  constituted  an  important  basis  of  operation 
during  the  wars  between  Italy  and  Austria. 

MIND.  Having  adverted  in  various  other  articles 
—Emotion,  Intkllkct,  Will,  &a— to  the  chief 
component  parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  all  that 
is  necessary  under  the  present  head  is  to  consider  the 
definition  or  precise  demarcation  of  mind  as  a  whole, 
In  this  subject,  we  cannot  resort  to  the  common 
method  of  defining,  which  is  to  assign  something 
more  simple  and  fundamental  than  the  thing  to  be 
defined  ;  as  when  we  define  gravity  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive forte,  the  notions  of  force  and  attraction  being 
supposed  to  be  more  iutelligible  than  gravity.  Mind 
con  lie  resolved  into  nothing  nn>re  fundamental  than 
itself;  and  therefore  our  plan   must  be,  to  call 
attention  to  those  individual  facts  or  experiences 
that  are  pointed  at  by  the  name,  and  to  circum- 
scribe, in  some  way  or  other,  the  whole  field  of  such 
experiences.    For  au  example  of  miud,  we  should 
probably  refer  each  person  to  his  pleasures  and 
pains,  which  ore  a  class  of  things  quite  apart  and 
peculiar  ;  we  should  also  indicate  thoughts  or  ideas, 
as  mental  elements  ;  also  exercises  of  will  or  volun- 
tary action.     There  is  a  sufficient  community  of 
nature  in  those  various  elements  to  cause  them  to 
be  classed  by  themselves,  under  a  common  desig- 
nation, namely,  mind.    If  any  one  could  be  made 
aware  of  all  the  phenomena  that  have  received  this 
designation,  he  would  of  course  know  the  meaning 
i  i  the  detail;  but  this  is  not  enough.    Mind  being 
a  general  or  comprehensive  name,  we  ought  to  see 
distinctly  the  common  character  or  attribute  per* 
vailing  all  those  particular  phenomena ;  the  recog- 
nition of  this  common  character  is  the  knowledge 
of  mind  in  general,  or  the  determination  of  its 
defining  attribute.    For  the  settling  of  this  common 
attribute,  we  have  another  great  resource,  l>esidcs 
comparing  the  individual  facts,  that  is,  to  determine 
the  opposite,  or  contrast  of  mind.    Now  the  usually 
assigned  contrast  is  matter ;  but  more  precisely,  it 
is  extension,  or  Hit  er/endnl,  including  both  inert 
matter  and  empty  sjwice.  When  wo  are  conscious  of 
anything  as  having  the  projierty  of  Extension,  our 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  object  world,  or 
something  that  is  not  mind.    When  we  are  feeling 
pleasure  or  i«iin,  remembering,  or  willing,  wo  ore 
not  conscious  of  anything  extended ;  we  are  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  subjective  consciousness,  or  to  be 
exhibiting  a  phenomenon  of  mind  pro|»er.  Hence, 
philosophers  are  accustomed  to  8]>cak  of  the  in- 
extended  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  outer  or 
object  world.    In  one  sense,  everything  that  we  con 
take  cognizance  of  is  mind  or  self  ;  we  cannot  by 
any  possibility  transcend  our  own  mental  sphere ; 
whatever  we  know,  is  our  own  miud ;  hence  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  which  seemed  to  annihilate 
the  whole  external  universe.    But  this  large  sense 
of  mind  is  not  what  is  usually  meant,  and  whatever 
view  we  take  of  the  reality  of  the  external  world, 
we  must  never  merge  the  distinction  betveen  the 
consciousness  of  the  Extended— which  is  also  coupled 
with  other  truly  object  probities,  as  inertia,  for 
matter — and  the  consciousness  of  the  Inextciided,  as 
constituting  our  feelings  and  thoughts.  This  opposi- 
tion is  fundamental  and  incrasable,  and  is  expressed 
in  language  by  a  variety  of  designations ;  mind  and 
not  mind,  subject  and  object,  internal  and  external.. 
The  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  Extended  are  set 
forth  in  the  sciences  of  the  external  world-  Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics,  Chemistry,  tc.  j  the  laws  of  the 
Mind  proper,  or  the  Subject  consciousness,  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  are  embodied* 
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MINDANAO— MINERAL  WATERS. 


in  a  scjwate  science,  called  Mental  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  &c 

MINDANA'O.   8ee  Philippine  Islands. 

MI'NDEN,  a  Prussian  town,  in  the  provi_. 
Westphalia,  lies  on  the  Weser,  in  52°  20*  N.  lat,  and 


The  therapeutic  action  of  mineral  waters,  or  of 
spas,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  dejiend*  chiefly 
npon  their  chemical  composition  and  their  tempera- 
,,,,,,  .  ture,  although  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  as 

MI  NDEN,  a  Prussian  town,  in  the  province  of  itoatj  elevation,  climate,  geological  formation, 
Westphalia,  lies  on  the  Weser,  in  52°  20*  N.  lat,  and  f  '  k»»J  in.^r+««» 

V  40'  E.  long.,  and  is  a  fortified,  closely  built  city.  ™*n  ,t   '™^f  ?£' 1*  /  1 
with  a  population  of  15,000.    M.,  whiG.,  ranks  as  «P»"  the  suecess  of  the  treatment. 

one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  has  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  river,  originally  erected  in  1518, 
and  possesses  several  ancient  churches,  the  most 


noteworthy  of  which   are   the   present  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  completed  in  1072,  and  the  catho-  I 
dral  founded  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century.    A  I  ^ 
battle  was  fought  near  M.  in  1759,  in  which  the 
French  were  defeated  by  an  army  of  Anglo-Hano- 
verian troops. 

The  Hanoverian  town  of  M.  or  Milnden  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Hildeshcim,  within  the  province  of 
Oattingen,  and  at  the  couHucnco  of  the  Fulda  and 
Wcrra.  Pop  6000.  M.  lies  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  fruitful  parts  of  Hanover.  It  has 
several  good  manufactories  of  china,  earthenware, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  linen,  with  a  noted  linen-market. 
There  are  alum-works  and  good  coal-mines  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  it  has  an  exten- 
sive river  transport-trade  in  millstones,  corn,  and 
timber.  M-  possesses  several  architectural  remains, 
indicative  of  its  former  more  prosperous  condition. 

M I NERAL  C  HAM  ELEON.   See  Manganese. 

MINERAL  KINGDOM,  the  inorganic  portion 
of  nature.  Under  this  term,  however,  are  not 
included  the  inorganic  products  of  organic  beings, 
as  sugar,  resins,  Sec,  although  substances  more 
remotely  of  vegetable  or  even  animal  origin  are 
reckoned  among  minerals,  as  coal,  fossils,  &c.  To 
the  Mineral  Kingdom  belong  liquid  and  gaseous,  as 
well  as  solid  substances ;  water,  atmospheric  air,  &c, 
are  included  in  it  All  the  chemical  elements  are 
found  in  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  from  which  vege- 
table and  animal  organisms  derive  them  ;  but  many 
of  the  compounds  which  exist  in  nature  belong 
entirely  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
are  produced  by  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  life. 

MINERAL  RESINS.   See  Rksins,  Mineral. 

MINERAL  TALLOW,  or  HATCHETINE,  a 
remarkable  substance  found  in  several  places  in 
Britain.  Germany,  Siberia,  &a,  soft  and  flexible, 
yellowish  white,  or  yellow,  resembling  wax  or 
tallow,  often  flakv  like  spermaceti,  inodorous, 
melting  at  1 15"  -170'  F.,  and  composed  of  about  86 
carl>on  and  14  hydrogen. 

MINERAL  WATERS.  This  term  is  usually 
applied  to  all  spring  waters  wh'ch  possess  qualities 
in  relation  to  the  animal  body  different  from  those 
of  ordinary  water.    Mineral  waters  have  been  used 


The  best  time  for  undergoing  a  course  of  mineral 
waters  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August  *nd  September.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  de|>ending  upon  climate ;  for 
example,  at  Gastein,  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
springs,  the  weather  is  changeable  and  stormy  in 
une  and  July,  but  pleasant  in  May,  August  and 
September.    Early  rising  is  usually  advisable  during 


a  course  of  mineral  waters,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
water  should  be  drunk  b.  ?fore  breakfast,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  each  tumbler, 
moderate  exercise  being  taken  in  the  intervals.  In 
many  cases,  bathing  is  of  even  greater  importance 
as  a  remedial  agent  than  drinking.     Baths  are 
generally  taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ;  and 
should  never  be  taken  soon  after  a  full  meal.  The 
time  during  which  the  patient  should  remain  in  the 
bath  varies  very  much  at  different  spas,  and  the 
directions  of  the  local  physician  should  be  strictly 
attended  to  on  this  point   It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  how  long  a  course  of  mineral 
waters  should  be  continued,  as  this  entirely  depends 
upon  the  symptoms  observed  during  treatment  As 
a  general  "rule,  the  treatment  should  not  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  but  on  this  point  the  patient  must  be 
solely  guided  by  the  physician  resident  at  the  spa. 
It  cannot  !w  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  patient 
that  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
excesses  ot  any  kind,  frequently  counteract  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  waters,  while  perfect  mental 
relaxation  is  an  im|>ortant  auxiliary  to  the  treatment 
It  will  l»e  seen  from  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
cases  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  the  various  kinds 
of  mineral  waters,  that  sjias  are  only  suitable  for 
patients  suffering  from  c'iroiik  disorders. 

No  classification  of  mineral  waters  Iwsod  npon 
their  chemical  composition  can  be  strictly  exact, 
because  many  springs  are,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  tolerably  well  characterised  groups.  The 
following  classification,  which  is  adopted  by  Dr 
Althaus,  in  his  Spas  of  Europe  (Lond.  1862),  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient :  1.  Alkaline  Waters  ; 
2.  Bitter  Waters ;  3.  Muriated  Waters ;  4.  Earthy 
Waters ;  5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters ;  6.  Chaly- 
beates  ;  7.  Sulphurous  Waters. 

1.  The  Alkaline  Waters  are  divisible  into :  (a) 
Sim/tie  Alkaline  Acidulous  WaterA,  of  which  the 
chief  contents  are  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda.    The  most  important  spas  of  this  class  are  the 


as  remedial  agents  from  a  very  early  j»eriod.    The  thermal  springs  of  Vichy  and  the  cold  springs  of 
oldest  Greek  physicians  had  great  faith  in  their  Fachingen,  Geilnau,  and  Bilin.    These  waters  are 
curative  power,  and  the  temples  erected  to  .32seu-  usefid 
lapius  were  usually  in  close  proximity  to  mineral  arising 

springs ;    they  had   recoursa   to   the   sulphurous  stones,  in  renal  calculi  and  gravel 
thermal  springs  of  Tiberias  (now  Tabareah),  which  '  chronic  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in 


in  certain  forms  of  indigestion,  in  jaundice 
from  catarrh  of  the  hepatic  ducts  in  gall- 
in  renal  calculi  and  crave!,  in  cout  in 


arc  still  used  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  Syria  abdominal  plethora.  Vichy  (n.  v.)  may  be  taken  as 
in  cases  of  painful  tumour,  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy,  the  representative  of  this  class  of  Bprin; 


&c,  and  to  the  warm  baths  of  Calirrhoe,  near  the  Muriated  Albi/ine  Acidulous  Wafer*,  which  differ 
Dead  Sea,  which  are  mentioned  by  Joseplms  as  from  the  preceding  sub-group  in  additionally  con- 
having  been  tried  by  Herod  in  his  sickness.  We  are  '  taining  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of 
indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  discovery  not  only  ;  sodium.  The  most  important  spas  of  this  kind  are 
of  the  mineral  thermic  springs  in  Italy,  but  of  some  '  the  thermal  springs  of  Ems,  ami  the  cold  springs  of 
of  the  most  important  in  other  parts  of  Buroiie,  I  Sellers,  Luhatschowitz,  and  Salzbrunn.  Thev  are 
amongst  which  may  be  named  Aix-la-Oha|>elle,  useful  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  "bron- 
Baden-Baden,  Batli,  Spa  in  Belgium,  and  many  1  chial  tubes,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestim*.  and 
others ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  mentions  j  the  larynx  ;  and  the  Ems  waters  possess  a  high 
a  very  lar^e  number  of  mineral  springs  in  almost  all  ,  reputation  in  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  womb 
parts  of  Europe.  1  and  adjacent  organs,    (c)  Alkaline  Saline  Waters,  of 
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which  the  chief  contents  are  sulphate  and  bicar-  the  formation  of  fresh  concretions.  It  ia  also  much 
bonate  of  soda.  The  moat  frequented  of  these  used  for  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  neuralgia  of 
spas  are  the  warm  springs  of  Carlsbad  and  the  cold  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  dysuria.  and 
springs  of  Marienhad.  Patients  suffering  from  incontinence  of  urine.'  The  liaths  of  Leuk,  in 
abdominal  plethora  are  those  most  frequently  sent  which  many  patients  remain  nine  hours  daily  (viz, 
to  these  spas,  which  often  prove  of  great  service,  if  from  4  a.m.  to  10  A.M.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5  P.M.), 
the  stagnation  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  habitual  until  an  eruption  appears,  are  chiefly  used  in 
constitution,  pressure  from  accumulated  forces,  or  chronic  skin  diseases.  The  waters  of  Bath,  Pisa, 
congestion  of  the  liver,  unconnected  with  diseases  and  Lucca,  which  are  thermal,  arc  useful  in  chronic 

skin  diseases,  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  Ac 

5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Wafers,  which  usually 
contaiu  a  small  amount  of  saline  constituents.  Of 


of  the  heart  or  lungs.  These  waters,  especially 
those  of  Carlsbad,  afford  an  excellent  remedy  for 
the  habitual  constipation  which  so  frequently  arises 
from  sedentary  occupations ;  the  result  being  much  '  the  spas  of  this  class,  the  most  important  are 
more  permanent  than  that  produced  by  strong  G  astern  (95*  to  118"),  Tiiplitz  (120s),  Wildbad  (AG*), 
purgative  waters.  1  Warmbrunn  (100*),  Clifton  (86°),  and  Buxton  (82"). 

2.  The  chief  contents  of  the  Bitter  Waters  are  Their  most  striking  effects  are  to  stimulate  the 
the  sulphates  Of  magnesia  and  soda ;  and  the  best  skin  and  excite  the  nervous  system.  '  They  are 
known  spas  of  this  class  are  those  of  Pullna,  j  e«i>ecially  used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  atonic 
Saiiisrhttta,  Sedlitz,  Friedrichahall,  and  Kissingen ;  i  gout ;  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  prurigo, 
although  there  are  two  English  spas—  namely,  the  .  psoriasis,  lichen;  in  neuralgia  and  paralysis  due 
hitter  water  of  Cherry  Rock,  near  Kingswood,  in  to  rheumatic  and  gouty  exudations,  to  parturition, 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  Purton  Spa,  near  Swindon,  ,  or  to  severe  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and 
in  Wiltshire— which  'are,  by  their  chemical  com-  diphtheria ;  in  hysteria;  and  in  general  weakness 
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position,  admirably  suited  for  the  treatment  of  and  marasmus.'— Althaus,  oyi.  ciL  p.  421. 
many  cases  of  disease,  and  may  perhaps  even  prove  j  6-  Chalybeate  Waters,  which  are  divisible  into : 
superior  to  the  continental  spas  of  this  class.' —  (a)  Simple.  Acidulous  C/ud  ideates,  whose  chief  con- 
Althaus,  op.  cU.  p.  360.  These  waters  act  both  as  tents  arc  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide 
purgatives  aud  diuretics,  and  may  therefore  be  used  of  iron  ;  and  (6)  Saline  Acidulous  Vhalylteates,  whose 
advantageously  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  chief  contents  are  sulphate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate 
u  advisable  to  excite  the  action  both  of  the  bowels  of  protoxide  of  iron.  These  waters  are  considered 
sod  kidneys.  ,  in  a  special  article.    Sec  Chalybkatk  Waters. 

3.  The  Muriated  Waters  are  divisible  into :  (a)  ,  7-  Sulphurous  Waters,  which  contain  sulphuretted 
Simple  Mu  rioted  Water*,  of  which  the  chief  contents  hydrogen  or  metallic  sulphides  (sulphurets),  or  both, 
are  a  moderate  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  The  most  important  sulphurous  thcrmals  are  those 
common  salt    The  chief  spas  of  this  class  are  Wies-  of  Aix  la  Chapel  le,  Baden  (near  Vienua),  Bareges, 


bsden  and  Baden-Baden,  which  are  hot ;  those  of  Eaux-Chaudes,  and  Baguercs  dc  Luchon  ;  whilst 
Sod  en  (in  Nassau),  of  Mondorf  (near  Luxembourg),  :  amongst  the  cold  sulphurous  springs,  those  of  Nenu- 
ud  of  Canstatt  (near  Stuttgart),  which  are  tepid ;  ,  dorf  (in  Electoral  Hesse)  and  Harrogate  are  of  great 


and  those  of  Kissingen,  Homburg,  and  Cheltenham,  ,  importance.  They  are  extensively  used  in  chronic 
which  are  cold.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  .  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  are  of  service  in  many 
cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofi'La,  and  alxfominal  cases  in  which  exudations  require  to  be  absorbed, 
plethora.  (6)  Muriated  Lithia  Waters,  of  which  the  as  in  swellings  of  the  joints,  in  old  gunshot- wounds, 
chief  contents  are  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  and  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  chronic 
lithium.  The  discovery  of  lithia  in  some  of  the  laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh,  they  frequently 
Baden-Baden  springs  is  so  recent  that  there  is  as  give  relief,  and  in  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
yet  no  sufficient  ex}ierience  concerning  their  thera-  mercury,  they  favour  the  elimination  of  the  poison, 
peutie  action.  In  gout,  they  first  aggravate  the  although  to  a  far  less  degree  than  iodide  of  potas- 
psin,  but  then  give  relief ;  and  in  periodic  head-  sium  taken  internally.    The  sulphurous  waters  are 


.  they  have  been  fount  I  serviceable.  (<)  Brines,  employed  externally  and  internally,  aud  mineral 
whose  chief  contents  are  a  lar^e  amount  of  chloride  ,  mud-baths  are  believed  by  many  physicians  to  form 
of  sodium.  Amongst  the  spas  of  this  kind,  those  of  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  this  treatment. 
Kehme,  in  Westphalia,  and  Mannheim,  in  Hesse,  I  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the 
have  the  greatest  reputation.  They  are  mostly  rentier  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr  Althaus  (of 
employed  for  bathing,  and  are  often  of  much  service  which  free  use  has  been  made  in  this  article),  and 
in  scrofula,  anemia,  rheumatism,  certain  forms  of  to  the  Dictionnaire  Otnfral  de*  Eaitx  M^nf  rales  ei 


lysis,  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  fkydrologk  MtdkaU  of  MM.  Purand-Fardel,  Le 
fodobromated  Muriated  Watera,  in  which,  Bret,  and  Lefort 
fte*:-lea  a  moderate  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  MINEKA'LOGY  (Fr.  miner,  to  dig,  mine;  Gael 
the  iodides  and  bromides  of  sodium  and  magnesium  meinn  ;  WcL  mien,  ore,  mine),  the  science  which 
are  contained  in  an  appreciable  quantity.  Kreuz-  treats  of  minerals.  But  it  does  not  embrace  all  that 
nach  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  spas  of  this  class.  ;  relates  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Simple  mineral* 
Its  waters  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  alone,  or  homogeneous  mineral  substances,  are 
and  are  of  service  in  scrofulous  infiltrations  of  the  regarded  as  the  subjects  of  mineralogy  ;  rocks  formed 
glands,  in  scrofulous  ulcers,  in  chronic  inflammation  by  the  aggregation  of  simple  minerals,  and  their 
of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  Ac  The  waters  of  Hall,  relations  to  each  other,  are  the  subjects  of  Geology 
in  Austria  Proper,  are  also  of  this  class,  and  have  a  <  («  v.|.  This  limitation  of  the  term  mineralogy  is 
high  reputation  in  cases  of  bronchocele  or  goitre.  I  comparatively  recent.  Geoh>gy  or  geognosy  was 
4.  Earthy  Waters,  of  which  the  chief  contents  i  formerly  included  in  it  The  arrangement  and 
are  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  most '  description  of  simple  minerals  according  to  their 
important  waters  of  this  class  occur  at  Wildunuen,  1  external  characters,  lias  been  called  by  Werner  and 
Leuk,  Bath,  Lucca,  and  Pisa.  Tiie  Wildungeu  others  Oryctognosy,  but  the  term  has  fortunately 
water,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  is,  j  fallen  into  disuse.  Nor  is  the  study  of  mere  external 
according  to  Dr  Althaus,  'a  capital  diuretic,  and  characters  sufficient  in  mineralogy.  The  chemical 
not  only  promotes  the  elimination  of  gravel  and  composition  of  minerals  equally  demands  attention. 
i*nal  calculi,  but  by  its  tonic  action  on  the  mucous  \a  the  classification  of  minerals,  some  mineralogists 
membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  serves  to  prevent  \  M  Mohs  and  Jameson,  have  regarded  only  the 
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external  characters,  and  tome,  as  Berzelius,  only  the 
chemical  composition ;  but  the  results  have  "been 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  present  tendency  is  in  favour 
of  a  system  which  seeks  to  constitute  nutural  groups 
by  having  regard  to  both. 

Some  minerals  being  of  great  use,  and  others 
highly  valued  fur  their  beauty,  have  received  much 
attention  from  the  earliest  ages.  Rut  the  ancient 
naturalists  describe  few  minerals.  The  first  attempt 
at  scientific  mineralogy  was  by  George  Agricola  in 
the  16th  century.  The  systems  of  tho  Swedes 
Wallerius  and  Cronstedt.  in  the  Litter  half  of  the 
18th  c,  were  the  first  worthy  of  the  name.  That 
of  Werner  followed,  and  was  extensively  adopted. 
The  discoveries  of  Hauy  in  crystallography,  and 
the  progress  of  chemistry,  gave  mineralogy  a  new 
character ;  aud  then  sprung  up  two  schools  of 
mineralogists,  one  resting  chiefly  on  external  charac- 
ters, and  the  other  on  chemical  composition. 

The  chemical  classification  of  minerals  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  endless  variety  of  combination  and 
proportion  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, the  presence  of  sul  stances  not  essential 
to  the  mineral,  and  yet  more  or  less  affecting  its 
characters,  and  the  frequent  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining what  is  to  be  deemed  essential,  and  what 
accidental.  Chemical  purity  is  almost  never  found 
in  nature.  Even  the  purest  diamond,  when  burned, 
leaves  some  traces  of  ash  ;  and  the  various  colours 
of  diamond,  quartz,  and  other  minerals  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  substances  which  are  often  in  so 
email  quantity  as  not  to  affect  their  crystalline  forms 
or  other  physical  properties.  Again,  some  minerals 
of  identical  chemical  composition  differ  in  their 
crystallisation,  so  that  an  arrangement  founded  u]x>n 
it  would  scjiarate  them  too  widely.  There  are  also 
many  minerals  which  are  often  found  in  an  uncrys- 
tallised  state,  and  others  which  arc  always  so.  In 
the  arrangement  of  minerals  into  natural  groups, 
their  chemical  composition,  although  not  alone  to 
be  regarded,  is  of  the  first  importance,  so  that  the 
place  of  a  new  mineral  in  the  system  can  never  be 
determined  without  analysis ;  and  in  determining 
the  nature  of  a  mineral,  chemical  tests,  such  as  the 
application  of  acids,  are  continually  resorted  to.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  know  its  specific  gravity,  and 
how  it  is  acted  upon  both  by  a  moderate  heat  and 
by  the  blowpipe.  An  examination  of  the  crystal- 
line forms,  with  measurement  of  the  angles  of  the 
crystals,  is  often  sufficient  to  distinguisu  minerals 
which  have  otherwise  much  resemblance.  The 
cleavage  of  crystals  is  also  important,  a  readiness  to 
split  in  planes  parallel  to  certain  of  their  faces  only,  j 
by  which  the  primitive  farm  of  the  crystal  may 
be  ascertained.  Minerals  not  crystallised  exhibit 
important  varieties  of  itructurr,  as  laminated,  Jihrous, 

Sranutar,  he  Certain  peculiarities  of  form  arc  also 
requently  characteristic  of  uncrystallised  minerals, 
as  mamillary,  l>otryoulal,  Ac  Minerals  exhibit,  when 
broken,  very  different  kinds  of  fracture,  as 
Conchoidal,  splintery,  ftc.  OjHtquencA*,  translucency, 
and  transparency,  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
different  kinds  :  electric  and  magnetic  properties 
demand  attention  :  and  very  imp  i tint  characters 
are  derived  from  lustre,  which  in  some  minerals  is 
metallic,  in  others  semi-metaU'w,  in  others  pearhj, 
vitreous,  &c.  Colour  is  not  generally  of  much  import- 
ance, but  in  some  minerals  it  is  very  characteristic, 
llarduc*s  and  tenacity  are  very  important,  and  are 
of  all  various  degrees.  A  few  fluid,  and  even  a  few 
gaseous  substances,  are  included  in  mineralogical 
systems.  Unctnosity  and  other  peculiarities  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  touch,  are  very  characteristic  of 
some  minerals ;  peculiarities  of  taste  and  smell  belong 
to  others. 

Mineralogy  has  very  important  relations  with 


geology 
to  the  i 
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,  which  cannot  be  studied  without  regard 
the  mineral  constituents  of  rocks.  The  mineral 
composition  of  soils  greatly  affects  vegetation  and 
agriculture.  The  economical  uses  of  mineral*  are 
also  very  important  and  various.  It  is  enonjjh 
merely  to  allude  to  coal,  lime,  salt,  and  the  metallic 
ores.  Naphtha,  petroleum,  bitumen,  asphalt,  &e.  are 
of  well-known  utility ;  and  a  high  value  has  always 
been  attached  to  gems  and  other  ornamental  stone*. 

MINE'RVA,  the  name  of  •  Roman  goddess, 
identilied  by  the  biter  Gnecising  Romans  with  the 
G  reek  A  Utene,  whom  she  greatly  resembled,  though, 
like  all  the  old  Latin  divinities,  there  was  nothing 
anthro]K>morphic  in  what  was  told  concerning  her. 
Her  name  is  thought  to  spring  from  the  same  root 
as  mens  (the  mind)  and  monfre  (to  warn  or  advise)  ; 
and  the  ancient  Latin  scholar  and  critic,  Varro, 
regarded  her  as  the  impersonation  of  divine  thought 
—the  plan  of  the  material  universe  of  which  Jupiter 
was  the  creator,  and  Juno  the 
representative.  Hence  all 
that  goes  on  among  men,  all 
that  constitutes  the  develop- 
ment of  human  destiny  (which 
is  but  tho  expression  of  the 
divine  idea  or  intention),  is 
under  her  care,  She  is  the 
patroness  of  arts  and  trades, 
and  was  invoked  alike  by 
I  •'•<•:.■<.  l>aiut<-rs,  teachen. 
physicians,  and  all  kinds  o: 
craftsmen.  .She  also  guides 
heroes  in  war ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  wise  idea,  every  bold 
act,  and  every  useful  design, 
owes  something  to  the  high 
inspiration  of  this  virgin 
goddess.  Her  oldest  temple 
at  Rome  was  that  on  the 
Capitol,  but  she  had  another  on  the  Aventine. 
Her  festival  was  held  in  March,  and  Lasted  five 
days,  from  the  19th  to  the  23d  inclusive. 

Athene,  or  Pallas  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess 
corres|>onding,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Roman 
Miucrva,  was  one  of  the  few  truly  grand  ethical 
divinities  of  Greek  mythology.  Different  accounts 
are  given  of  her  origin  and  parentage,  proliably  from 
the  jumbling  together  of  local  legends ;  but  the  best 
known,  and  in  ancient  times,  the  most  orthodox 
version  of  the  myth  represented  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Metis.  Zeus,  we  are  told,  when  he  had 
attained  supreme  power  after  Ids  victory  over  tbs 
Titans,  chose  for  his  first  wife  Metis  (Wisdom) ;  but 
being  advised  by  both  Uranus  and  Gica  (Heaves 
and  Earth),  he  swallowed  her,  when  she  was  pregnant 
with  Athene.  When  the  time  came  that  Athene 
should  have  been  Intra,  Zeus  felt  great  pains  in  his 
head,  and  caused  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  to  split  it  up 
with  an  axe,  when  the  goddess  sprang  forth— fully 
armed,  according  to  the  later  stories.  Throwing 
aside  the  thick  veil  of  anthropomorphism  which  con- 
ceals the  significance  of  the  myth,  we  may  see  in  this 
account  of  Athene's  parentage  an  effort  to  set  forth 
a  divine  symbol  of  the  combination  of  jiower  and 
wisdom.  Her  father  was  the  greatest,  her  mother 
the  wisest  of  the  gods.  She  is  literally  born  of  lioth, 
ami  so  their  qualities  harmoniously  blend  in  her. 
It  is  possible  that  the  constant  representation  of 
her  as  a  strictly  maiden  goddess,  who  had  a  rwi, 
and  imt  a  merely  prudish  antipathy  to  marriage,  was 
meant  to  indicate  that  qualities  like  hers  could  not 
be  mated,  and  that,  liecause  she  was  j»erfect,  she 
was  doomed  to  virginity.  She  was  not,  however, 
a  cold  unfeeling  divinity;  on  the  contrary,  she 
warmly  and  actively  interested  herself  in  the  affairs 
of  both  gods  and  men.    She   sat  at  the  right 
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hxnd  of  Zens,  assisting  him  with  her  counsels  ;  |  common  law,  some  differences  of  no  great  import- 
sh»  helped  him  in  hi*  wars,  and  conquered  Pallas  ance  occur.  See  Pateraon's  Compendium  of  Ewjl'uk 
and  Cocelados  in  the  battles  of  the  giants.  She  and  Scott  Wt  Law. 
was  the  patroness  of  agriculture,  invented  the 
pU>uxh  and  rake,  introduced  the  olive  into  Attica, 
and  (in  harmony  with  her  character  as  the  per- 
•doi titration  of  active  wisdom)  taught  men  the  use 
of  almost  all  the  implements  of  industry  ami  art ; 
and  is  said  to  have  devised  nearly  all  feminine 
employments.  Philosophy,  poetry,  and  oratory 
were  also  under  her  care, 
of  the  Athenian  state,  wi 

tuted  the  court  of  justice  on  Mars'  Hill  (the 
Areiopagus).  As  a  warlike  divinity,  she  was  thought 
to  appiwe  of  those  wars  only  which  were  under- 
taken for  the  public  good,  and  conducted  with 
prudence  ;  and  thus  she  was  regarded  aa  the  pro- 
tectress in  battle  of  those  heroes  who  were  dis- 
tinguished as  well  for  their  wisdom  as  their 
valour.  In  the  Trojan  wars,  she  favoured  the 
Greeks— who,  in  point  of  fact,  were  in  the  right 
H«-r  worship  was  universal  in  Greece,  and  reore- 
seutations  of  her  in  statues,  busts,  coins,  reliefs, 
and  vase-paintings  were  and  are  numerous.    She  is 


The  practical  working  of  mines  and  collieries  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  has  been  controlled 
by  certain  recent  acts  of  parliament,  with  a  view 
to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  persons  working 
them,  and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  women 
and  children.  Thus,  the  owners  of  mines  are 
prohibited,  by  the  statute  5  and  6  Vict  c.  15,  from 
Slie  was  the  protectress  employing  any  female  whatever  in  any  underground 
believed  to  have  insti-   operation.    Moreover,  boys  under  12  years  of  age 

cannot  be  lawfully  employed,  under  a  penalty  to  be 
incurred  by  the  owner  of  £10.  No  proprietor  or 
worker  of  a  mine  or  colliery  is  allowed  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  men  at  any  tavern,  public-house,  beer- 
shop,  or  place  of  entertainment,  or  any  office  or 
outhouse  connected  therewith.  No  person  under 
the  age  of  18  is  to  be  employed  at  the  entrance 
of  any  mine,  to  have  charge  of  the  steam-engine 
or  windlass,  or  other  machinery  and  tackle  for 
letting  down  and  bringing  up  the  men.  Inspectors 
are  appointed  by  government  for  the  express  pur* 
jwae  of  visiting  mines,  and  seeing  tltat  the  statutes 


MINBRVTNO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Bari,  called  the  Balcony  of  Puglia^  from  the 
extensive  view  it  commands  of  several  cities.  It 
stands  on  a  tine  hill,  and  enjoys  excellent  air.  Pop. 
720Q. 


always  dressed,  generally  in  a  Spartan  tunic,  with  are  complied  with.  The  statutes  in  question  now 
a  rl<**k  over  it,  and  wears  a  helmet,  beautifully  apply  not  only  to  coal-mines  and  collieries,  but  to 
adorned  with  figures  of  different  animals,  the  wgts,  mines  of  ironstone  and  of  the  coal- measure*.  When- 
th?  round  Argolic  shield,  a  lance,  &c.  Her  cotinte-  >  ever  an  inspector,  on  examination,  finds  anything 
nance  ts  beautiful,  earnest,  and  thoughtful,  aud  the  dangerous  or  defective  in  the  mine,  he  is  "bound 

to  give  notice  to  the  owner,  so  that  it  may  be 
amended.  In  case  of  accidents  occurring  in  the 
mine,  caused  by  explosion,  and  resulting  iu  loss 
of  life  or  bodily  injury,  the  owner  is  bound,  within 
tw  uty-four  hours  thereafter,  to  send  uotice  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  district  inspector  of 
mines,  specifying  the  probable  cause  of  the  accident. 
MINES,  in  Law.  In  England  and  Ireland,  the!  MINKS,  Military,  constitute  at  once  one  of  the 
crown  has  the  right  to  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  moat  important  dquu-tmeut*  in  military  engineer- 
bat  where  these  metals  are  found  in  mines  of  tin,  ing,  and  a  very  formidable  acceasury  both  in  the 
copper,  iron,  or  other  baser  metal,  then  the  crown  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses.  A  military  mine 
has  only  the  right  to  take  the  ore  at  a  price  fixed  by  consists  of  a  gallery  of  greater  or  less  length,  run 
statute.  As  a  general  rule,  whoever  is  the  owner  of  I  from  some  point  of  safety  under  an  opposing  work, 
freehold  land,  has  a  right  to  all  the  mines  underneath  (  or  under  an  area  over  which  an  attacking  force 
the  surface,  for  his  absolute  ownership  extends  to  must  pass,  and  terminating  in  a  cliamW  which, 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  When  the  land  is  given  by  being  stored  with  gun(>owJer,  can  be  exploded  at 
will  or  otherwise  to  a  tenant  for  life,  while  a  third  the  critical  moment  Mines  are  of  great  use  to  the 
party  has  the  reversion,  then  the  tenant  for  life  besiegers  in  the  overthrow  of  ramparts  and  fornia- 
■  held  to  be  entitled  not  to  open  mines  which  have  ,  tion  of  a  breach  ;  the  countcrwiar*  of  the  besieged 
never  bofore  been  opened,  but  to  carry  on  such  in  undermining  the  glacis  over  which  the  assaulting 
as  have  been  open,  and  are  going  mines.  So  in  the  column  must  charge,  and  blowing  them  into  the  air, 
ca*e  of  a  lease  of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  in  destroying  batteries  erected  for  breaching, 
if  nothing  is  said  as  to  mines,  the  tenant  is  not  are  equally  serviceable.  But  far  above  the  actual 
entitled  to  oj«en  any  mines,  for  that  would  be  com-  mischief  wrought  by  the  mine  —often  very  great— is 
nutting  waste.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  jierson  its  moral  influence  on  the  troops,  and  es|tecially  on 
to  be  owner  of  the  surface  of  the  hind,  and  another  ■  the  assailants.  The  bravest  soldiers,  who  advance 
to  be  owner  of  the  mines  beneath  ;  or  several  jier-  without  flinching  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  cannon 
sons  may  be  owners  of  different  kinds  of  mines  lying  ,  which  Uity  «er,  will  hesitate  to  cross  ground  which 
above  each  other  in  the  different  strata.  Many  |  they  suppose  to  be  undermined,  and  on  which 
questions  have  been  raised  lately  between  railway  i  they  may  be  dashed  to  destruction  in  a  moment, 
companies  ami  mine-owners  as  to  their  respective   without  the  power  of  averting  the  unseen  danger. 

a  railway  passes 
generally  optional 
•  to  sell  to  the  company  merely 
he  lands,  reserving  to  himself  the 
and  it  is  usually  provided  that, 


liabilities.  When 
a  mining  country,  it  is 


rights 
through 
with  the  own 
the  surface  of 
nunes  beneath 

if  ever  the  owner  work  his  mines  so  near  to  the 
railway  as  to  endanger  its  stability,  the  company 
must  have  notice  of  that  fact,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
may  purchase  the  mines  immediately  under  the 
railway.  But  the  courts  have  determined  that  even 
though  the  owner  of  the  land  reserve  his  right  to 
minerals,  he  is  nevertheless  prevented,  by  common 
law,  from  workiug  the  mines  immediately  under 
the  railway,  so  as  to  endanger  the  use  of  the 


The  first  employment  of 

and  merely  consisted  in  obtaining  an  entrance  to 
the  interior  of  towns  by  passing  beneath  the 
defences  ;  but  this  soon  fell  into  disuse,  tho  chances 
of  success  being  merely  those  of  introducing  a  body 
of  men  before  the  besieged  discovered  the  mine.  The 
next  use  occurred  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
more  destructive.  The  miners  went  no  further  than 
beneath  the  wall,  then  diverged  to  either  side,  and 
undermined  the  wall,  say  for  alwut  100  feet  During 
the  process,  the  wall  was  sustained  by  timber-props ; 
and  these  being  ultimately  set  on  fire,  the  wall  fell ; 
besiegers,  who  had  awaited  the 


and  the  besiegers,  who  bad  awaited  the  oppor- 
tunity, rushed  in  at  the  breach.  This  use  of  mines  of 
way.    In  these  matters  the  Taw  of  Scotland  does  j  aUttdt  necessitoted  those  of  defence,  which  obtained 
at  all  differ,  though,  as  to  other  points  of  tho  [  in  medieval  times,  and  have  ever  since  kept  the 
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name  of  *  countermine.'  The  earliest  subterranean 
deft-no-  consisted  of  a  gallery  surrounding  the  fort 
in  advance  of  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  termed  an 
*envelo]ie-galIery.'  From  this  the  garrison  would 
push  forward  small  branches  or  tributary  galleries, 
whence  they  could  obtain  warning  of  the  approach 
of  hostile  miners,  and  by  which  they  succeeded,  at 
times,  in  overthrowing  the  battering-rains  or  towers 
of  the  besiegers. 

Two  centuries  appear  to  hare  elapsed  between  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder  into  European  warfare 
and  its  application  to  subterranean  operations.  The 
first  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1503,  at  the  siege 
of  the  Castello  del*  Uovo,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
which  a  French  garrison  bad  succeeded  in  holding 
for  three  years  against  the  combined  Sjyanisb  and 
Neapolitan  forces.  At  length,  a  Spanish  captain, 
Pedro  Navarro,  devised  a  gallery  into  the  rock,  which 
he  stored  with  powder,  whereof  the  explosion,  hurl- 
ing portions  of  the  rock  and  many  of  the  besieged 
into  the  sea,  caused  the  immediate  capture  of  the 
place.  At  once  the  use  of  mines  of  attack  Bpread 
throughout  Europe ;  and  so  irresistible  wore  they  soon 
considered,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  besieger, , 
after  preparing  his  mine,  to  invite  the  besieged 
to  inspect  it,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  latter  at 
once  to  surrender.  Defence  soon  availed  itself  of  ' 
the  new  power,  and  retaining  the  envelope-gallery  as 
a  base,  ran  small  countermines  in  many  directions,  I 
to  ascertain  by  hearing  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
aapjwrs—  his  work  being  audible,  to  a  practised  ear, 
at  a  horizontal  distance  of  60  feet.  Small  charges 
were  then  exploded,  which,  without  creating  sur- 
face disturbance,  blew  in  the  approaching  gallery, 
and  buried  the  sappers  in  its  ruins.  Thus  com- 
menced a  system  ot  subterranean  warfare,  requiring 
the  greatest  risk  and  courage,  in  which  the  operator 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  suffocated.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  system,  the  balance  of  advantage 
lay  with  the  tiesicged,  who  had  ample  opportunities, 
before  the  siege  commenced,  of  completing  his 
ramifications  in  every  direction,  and,  if  desirable, 
of  revetting  them  with  masonry,  which  much 
diminished  the  chance  of  being  Mown  in;  while 
the  assailaut,  no  longer  able  to  cross  the  glacis 
by  an  open  zigzag  trench,  was  compelled  to  engage 
in  a  most  uncertain  subterranean  advance.  The 
French  engineer  Belidor,  in  the  18th  c,  restored 
the  advantage  to  the  attack,  by  demonstrating 
that  the  explosion  of  a  very  large  mass  of  powder 
in  a  mine  which  had  not  yet  entered  the  labyrinth 
of  defensive  mines,  effected  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  for  a  great  space  round,  clearing  the  way 
with  certainty  for  the  hostUe  advance.  Although 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  mine  is  the  explosion 
of  a  charge  of  powder,  they  are  often  used  as  a  i 
means  of  communication  between  different  works,  or 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  work,  some  being 
constructed  of  size  sufficient  to  permit  the  ]>assago 
of  four  men  abreast,  of  horses,  ana  of  artillery. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  such  a  work  as  this, 
to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  professional  part 
of  military  mining  ;  but  the  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  the  main  principles.  1 

Mines  are  either  vertical —when  they  are  called 
aha/la— horizontal,  or  inclined,  in  either  of  which 
cases,  they  are  'galleries,'  the  word  'ascending' 
or '  descending'  being  added,  if  there  be  inclination. 
The  dimensions  range  from  the  '  great  gallery,'  six 
feet  six  inches  by  seven  feet,  to  the  '  small  branch  ' 
—the  last  diminutive  of  the  gallery — which  has  but 
two  feet  six  inches  height,  with  a  breadth  of  two 
feet,  The  most  frequent  work  is  the  '  common 
gafiery,'  four  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet,  which 
■  considered  the  easiest  for  the  miner. 

The  aaj.pers  tools  are  numerous,  but  moat  in, 
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request  are  his  shovel,  pickaxe,  and  above  all, 
'  push-pick '  (see  fig.  1 ) ;  he  has  besides  a  barrow, 
a  small  wagon,  a  lamp,  and  other  accessories.  Aj» 
he  advances,  it  is  necessary 
to  line  his  gallery,  always 
at  the  top,  and  almost 
always  at  the  sides.  This 
he  does  either  by  frames 
—which  resemble  door- 
frames, and  serve  to  retain 
horizontal  planks  or  '  sheet- 
ing '  iu  position  against  the 
earth — or  by  cases  some* 
what  resembling  packing- 
cases,  of  little  depth,  which 
are  used  to  form  the  sides 
and     top.      With  cases, 

galleries  are  supposed  to  Lengui,  1  foot  10  Iscbesv 
advance  one   foot  and  a 

half  per  hour  ;  while  with  frames,  the  progress  in 
barely  more  than  half  that  amount. 

When  a  mine  is  exploded,  the  circular  opening 
on  the  surface  is  called  the  crater;  the  line  qf 
least  resistance  is  the  perpemlicular  from  the  charge 
to  the  surface ;  the  halt-diameter  of  the  crater  in 
its  radius;  and  the  ratliut  of  explosion  is  a  line 
from  the  charge  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  on  the 
hypotbenuse  of  the  triangle,  the  revolution  of  which 
would  form  the  cone.  When  the  diameter  equals 
the  line  of  lesist  resistance,  the  crator  is  called  n 
one- lined  crater;  when  it  doubles  that  line,  n 
two-lined  crater;  and  so  on.  The 


Fig.  l.-l*nsh-piek : 


Fig.  2. — Mine  supported  by  Frames,  in  process  of 
construction  from  a  Trench  : 
A,  trench;  B,  ddcrndin*  gallery ;  C.  (rdlrry;  a,  roofing  plunk 
not  rat  pathrd  out  to  IU  full  Utngtb. 

for  ordinary  operations  is  the  two-lined  crater  ;  and 
for  this  the  charge  of  powder  should — in  ground 
of  average  weight  and  tenacity— be  in  jwunds  a 
number  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  cube  of  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  feet ;  for  example,  at  a  depth 
of  18  feet,  the  charge  should  consist  of  583  jiounds. 
In  sur-cbarged  mines,  or  globes  of  compression,  aa 
introduced  by  Belidor,  vastly  greater  charges  are 
employed,  and  craters  of  bix  lines  are  sometimes) 
produced.  The  rules,  in  these  cases,  for  computing 
the  charges  vary  exceedingly,  according  to  different 
eugineers,  and  in  every  case  are  very  complicated. 
Previous  to  the  explosion,  the  gallery  is  tilled  up 
behind  the  charge,  or  tamp*d,  with  earth,  sand- 
bags, &c,  to  prevent  the  force  of  the  powder 
wasting  itself  in  the  niiue.  This  tamping  must 
extend  backwards  for  one  and  a  half  or  twice  the 
length  of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  mine 
is  commonly  fired  by  means  of  a  powder-hoee, 
composed  of  strong  linen,  'enclosed  in  a  wooden 
pipe  laid  carefully  through  the  tamping,  or  by  wires 
from  a  voltaic  battery. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  3),  is  shewn  a  system 
of  countermines.  The  magistral  gallery,  AAA,  is 
immediately  within  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp, 
through  orifices  in  which  it  derives  light  and 
air,  and  by  its  loopholes,  the  defenders  can  take 
in  rear  any  enemy  who  might  obtain  momentary 
m  of  the  ditch.    Further  in  advance,  and 
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reached  by  galleries  of  communication  B.  ifl  the 
envelope-gallerv  C,  from  which  radiate  the  listeners 
D,  D.     To  prevent  the  enemy's  advances,  theae 


Fig.  3. — System  of  Countermines: 

AAA,  magfrtml  rOlerr:  BBB,  ffallTi**  of  communication; 
CCC,  rnvrlope  galltrr;  DDD,  lUtencn;  E,  branch  ending  in 


listrncre  should  not  be  more  than  about  54  feet 
apart  Besides  listening,  they  are  used  for  aggres- 
sive purposes,  such  as  driving  branches  and  blowing 
in  or  up  hostile  works.  Modern  engineers  object  to 
the  en velope- gallery,  as  affording  too  good  a  base 
to  the  enemy,  should  he  obtain  possession  of  it  ; 
and  either  dispense  with  it  altogether,  or  merely 
retain  it  in  short  sections,  At  suitable  points 
among  the  mines,  small  magazines  for  tools  and 
powder  are  formed ;  and  at  about  every  30  yards, 
loopboled  doors  of  great  strength  are  made,  to  stop 
the  advance  of  an  enemy,  should  he  break  into  the 
galleries. 

In  the  course  of  their  excavations,  hostile  miners 
frequently  meet,  or  approach  within  a  few  feet 
It  becomes,  then,  merely  a  question  of  time  which 
shall  destroy  the  other;  shells,  pistols,  pikes,  and 
petards,  as  well  as  small  mines,  being  used  with 
murderous  effect 

Provision  is  made  for  pumping  foul  air  out  of 
mines;  but  such  military  works  are  in  general 
badly  ventilated. 

MIXGHETTI,  Cavaliers  Marco,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  writer  and  statesman,  and  present 
(1864)  prime  minister  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Bologna, 
on  the  8th  November  1818.  He  belonged  to  an 
opulent  commercial  family,  and  on  the  termination 
of  hit  studies,  entered  on  an  extensive  continental 
tour,  with  the  object  of  closely  investigating  the  poli- 
tical, social,  and  economical  institutions  of  France, 
Germany,  and  more  esjiecially  of  Britain.  On  his 
return  from  travelling,  he  published  his  maiden 
essay,  inculcating  the  great  commercial  advantages 
of  free  trade,  as  existing  in  England,  and  esjK>us- 
ing  with  warmth  the  economical  views  of  Richard 
Cobden.  In  1846,  M.  opened  his  political  career  by 
starting  a  journal  of  liberal  tendencies,  soon  after 
the  advent  of  Pius  IX.  to  power;  in  1847,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  ConsulUt  delle  Finanze,  and 
in  1848  became  minister  of  public  works.  Having 
speedily  lost  faith  in  pajwd  progression,  M.  withdrew 
from  otfice,  and  joined  the  army  of  Charles  Albert 
m  Lombardy,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by  the 
king,  and  appointed  captain.  After  the  battle  of 
Goito,  he  was  promoted  major;  and  for  his  bravery 
in  the  engagement  of  Custoza,  he  received  from  the 
king  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of  St  Maurixio.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  M.  resumed  his  study  of 
political  economy,  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
Cavour,  by  whom  he  was  consulted  during  the 
of  Paris.    Ho  subsequently 


secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  only  resigned  with 
Cavour  on  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  In  I860,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cavour,  M.  becamo  minister  of 
the  interior,  a  post  he  still  occupied  at  the  death  of 
Cavour.  In  1863,  be  succeeded  Farini  as  prime 
minister.  His  chief  work  is  Ddla  jCconomia  pub' 
biica  t  ddU  sue  Auinaae  Cotla  morale,  e  Col  diritto, 
published  in  1859. 

MI'NHO.  a  province  of  Portugal.  See  Entri 
Docro  b  Mis  ho. 

MINHO  (Span.  Miilo,  anc.  Miniwt),  a  riv<?r  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  rises  in  the  north-east  of 
Galicia,  in  lat  about  4T  20'  N,  long,  about  7"  15' 
W.  Its  course  is  south-west  through  the  modern 
Spanish  provinces  of  Lugo  and  Oreiisc,  after  which, 
continuing  its  course,  and  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Miuho,  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length,  exclusive 
of  windings,  is  130  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
small  craft  23  miles  above  its  mouth. 

MI'NIATURE- PAINTING,  or  the  painting  of 
portraits  on  a  small  scale,  originated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  embellishing  manuscript  books.  See  Manu- 
scripts, Illumination  of.  As  the  initial  letters 
were  written  with  red  lead  (Lat  minium),  the  art  of 
illumination  was  expressed  by  the  Low  Lat  verb 
miniare,  and  the  term  miniaiura  was  applied  to  the 
small  pictures  introduced.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  and  engraving,  this  delicate  art  entered  on  a 
new  phase;  copies,  in  small  dimensions,  of  celebrated 
pictures  came  to  be  in  considerable  request,  and,  in 
particular,  there  arose  such  a  demand  for  miniature- 
portraits,  that  a  miniature,  in  popular  language,  ii 
held  to  signify  '  a  very  small  portrait'  Soon  aftei 
their  introduction,  miniature- portraits  were  executed 
with  very  great  Bkill  in  England  Holbein  (b.  1498. 
<L  1554)  painted  exquisite  miniatures,  and  having 
settled  in  London,  his  works  had  great  influeuce  in 
calling  forth  native  talent  The  works  of  Nicholas 
Halliard  (h.  at  Exeter  1547,  A  1619)  are  justly  held 
in  high  estimation.  Isaac  Oliver  (b.  1556,  d.  1617) 
was  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  characters  of  the  tune  ;  his  works  are 
remarkable  for  careful  and  elaborate  execution; 
and  bis  son,  Peter  Oliver,  achieved  even  a  higher 
reputation.  Thomas  Flatman  (b.  1633,  d.  lt>H8) 
painted  good  miniatures.  Samuel  Cooper  (b.  London 
1609,  <L  1672),  who  was,  with  his  brother  Alexander, 
a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Hoskins,  an  artist  of  reputa- 
tion, carried  miniature-painting  to  high  excellence. 
Cromwell  and  Milton  sat  to  him— he  was  employed 
by  Charles  II. — and  obtained  the  highest  mtron- 
age  at  the  courts  of  France  and  in  Holland.  Till 
within  these  few  years,  miniature-painting  con- 
tinued to  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Britain; 
but  it  has  received  a  severe  check  since  photo- 
graphy was  invented,  and  most  of  the  artists  of 
the  present  time,  who  exercised  their  talents  in 
this  exquisite  art,  have  left  it  for  other  branches 
of  ] tainting.  As  to  technical  details,  the  early 
artists  painted  on  vellum,  and  used  body-colours, 
that  is,  colours  mixed  with  white  or  other  opaque 
pigments,  and  this  practice  was  continued  till 
a  comparatively  late  period,  when  thin  leaves  of 
ivory,  fixed  on  card-board  with  gum,  were  sub- 
stituted. Many  of  the  old  miniature-painters 
worked  with  oil-colours  on  small  plates  of  copper  or 
silver.  After  ivory  was  substituted  for  vellum, 
transparent  colours  were  employed  on  faces,  hands, 
and  other  delicate  portions  of  the  picture,  the 
opaque  colours  being  only  used  in  draperies  and  the 
like ;  but  during  the  present  century,  in  which  the 
art  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  excellence,  the 
practice  baa  been  to  execute  the  entire  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  high  lights  in  white  drapery, 
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with  transparent  colour*  In  working,  the  general 
practice  is  to  draw  the  picture  very  faintly  and 
delicately  with  a  aable  hair-pencil,  using  a  neutral 
tint  composed  of  cobalt  and  burned  sienna.  The 
features  are  carefully  made  out  in  that  way,  and 
then  the  carnations,  or  flesh-tints,  composed  of 
pink,  madder,  and  raw  sienna,  gradually  introduced. 
The  drapery  and  background  Bhould  be  freely 
washed  in,  and  the  whole  work  is  then  brought  out 
by  hatching,  that  is,  by  painting  with  lines  or 
strokes,  which  the  artist  roust  accommodate  to  the 
forms,  and  which  are  diminished  in  size  as  the  work 
progresses.  Stippling,  or  dotting,  was  a  method 
much  employed,  particularly  in  early  times;  but  the 
latest  masters  of  the  art  preferred  hatching,  and 
there  are  specimens  by  old  masters,  Perugiuo,  for 
instance,  executed  in  that  manner. 

MINIM,  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes  in  modern 
mnsic,  the  value  of  which  is  the  half  of  a  scunbreve. 

MINIMS  (Lat  Frutrt*  Minimi,  Least  Brethren), 
so  called,  in  token  of  still  greater  humility,  by 
contrast  with  the  Fratres  Miuores,  or  Lesser  Brethren 
of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.  v.),  an  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  another  St  Francis,  a 
native  of  Paula,  a  small  town  of  Calabria,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Francis  had,  as  a  boy, 
entered  the  Franciscan  order ;  but  the  austerities  of 
that  rule  failed  to  satisfy  his  ardour,  and  on  his  return 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  aud  Assisi,  he  founded, 
in  1453,  an  association  of  Hermit*  of  St  Francis, 
who  first  lived  in  separate  cells,  but  eventually 
were  united  in  the  conventual  life  in  1474,  and 
established  in  several  places  in  Calabria  and  Sicily. 
Fraucis  was  also  invited  into  France  by  Louis  XI., 
and  founded  houses  of  his  order  at  Amboise  and  at 
Pleasis-les-Tours.  In  Spain,  the  brethren  took  the 
name  of  '  Fathers  of  Victory,'  in  memory  of  the 
recovery  of  Malaga  from  the  Moors,  which  was 
ascrilKsd  to  their  prayers.  It  was  not  till  very  near 
the  close  of  the  life  of  Francis  that  he  drew  up  the 
rule  of  his  order.  It  is  exceedingly  austere,  the 
brethren  being  debarred  the  use  not  only  of  meat, 
but  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  Notwith- 
standing its  severity,  this  institute  attained  con- 
siderable success ;  its  hous*>s,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Francis  (1502),  numbering  no  fewer  than  450. 
It  has  reckoned  several  distinguished  scholars 
among  its  members;  but  in  latter  times,  the  order 
has  fallen  into  decay,  being  now  limited  to  a  few 
houses  in  Italy,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  Rome.  The 
superiors  of  convents  in  this  order  are  called  by 
the  curious  name  of  Corrector,  the  general  being 
styled  Generalis  Corrector.  A  corresponding  order 
of  females  had  its  origin  about  the  same  time,  but 
this  order  also  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

MINING  is  a  general  term  for  the  underground 
operations  by  which  the  various  metals  ana  other 
minerals  are  procured.  It  has  been  practised  to  some 
extent  from  the  remotest  times,  as  is  proved  by 
the  reference  to  it  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Job.  In  its  proper  sense,  the  art  was  certainly 
known  to  the  ancient  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
and  also  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mining  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Britain  by  the  latter  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  After  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Jews,  ami,  at  a  later  time,  Germans  were 
largely  employed  in  our  mines.  The  use  of  gun- 
powder as  a  blasting  material  was  begun  in  1620, 
and  led  the  way  to  many  improvements  in  mining. 
But  nntil  the  introduction  of  powerful  engines  for 
pumping  water,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c., 
the  miner  could  not  proceed  far  with  underground 
works.    See  Stram-ksoinr. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  mining :  one 
of  which  is  adopted  where  the  mineral  occurs  in 
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veins  or  lodes,  as  copper  and  lead  ore ;  and  the 
other  where  the  mineral  occurs  in  more  or  lea* 
parallel  beds,  as  coaL  Mining  in  alluvial  deposit* 
is  a  third  method,  but  less  extensively  practised. 

In  mines  like  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
where  most  of  the  copjier  and  tin  of  Great  Britain, 
and  also  some  of  the  lead  is  obtained,  the  ores 
occur  in  veins  filling  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  rocks. 
Such  veins  are  termed  lodes,  to  distinguish  them 
from  veins  of  quartz  and  other  non-metallic  minerals. 
Lodes  are  very  irregular  in  size,  and  in  the  direc- 
tions they  take,  though  they  usually  follow  one 
general  line. 

Fig.  1  shews  a  portion  of  a  lode,  where  a  repre- 
sents the  main  or  ' champion '  lode,  and  b  the 


Fig.  l.-Portion  of  a  Lode  or  Mineral  Vein. 

branches,  called  feeders,  gfiooU,  and  Btiuui*.  Mineral 
veins  sometimes  extend  for  several  miles  through 
a  country ;  but  they  exiund  and  contract  so  much, 
and  split  up  into  so  many  branches,  that  it  is  per- 
haiw  uncertain  whether  the  same  lode  has  ever 
been  traced  for  more  than  a  mile.  Veins  seldom 
deviate  more  than  45  degrees  from  a  pertiendicular 
line,  and  descend  to  unknown  depths.  1  hey  pene- 
trate alike  stratified  and  unstratitied  rocks.  Those 
veins  which  run  east  and  west  have  been  observed 
to  be  the  most  productive 

Fig.  2  shews  a  section  of  a  Cornish  mine  serosa 
the  lodes  /,  /,  /,  /;  a  is  the  engine-shaft,  in  which 
the  ladders  for  ascent  and 


are  the  pumps  and 
descent;  0,  b  are  wlumaltafU  for  raising  the  ore. 


of  a  Cornish  Mine. 


which  is  done  by  means  of  buckets.  The  adit,  or 
day-level,  is  a  long  passage  to  which  the  water  of 
the  mine  is  pumped  up  and  conveyed  away.  Some 
adits  are  made  to  traverse  several  mines.  The 
great  adit  which  drains  the  mines  of  Glennap  aud 
liedruth,  in  Cornwall,  is  30  miles  long.  At  <\  c,  c, 
are  cross  cuts,  by  which  the  workings  on  the 
different  lodes  are  connected. 

Fig.  3  is  a  partial  section  in  the  direction  of  a 
lode,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  tig.  2.  It 
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thews  the  horizontal  galleries,  termed  levrU,  a, 
which  are  driven  upon  the  lode,  and  tome  of  the 
■mall  upright  shafts,  called  winces,  b.    Level*  are 


Fig.  1 

generally  about  ten  fathoms  (60  feet)  apart.  They 
are  rarely  |ierpendicular  above  each  other,  a* 
they  follow  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  In  the 
•ection,  the  richer  portions  of  the  lode,  termed 
'  bunches,'  are  shewn  shaded ;  aud  where  these 
have  been  removed,  and  their  place  tilled  with 
rubbish,  angular  fragments  are  represented.  This 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sides  of  workings 
from  falling  in.  The  bottom  of  the  engine  shaft 
is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  mine.  It  is  called  the 
tump,  and  is  the  place  where  the  water  from 
the  various  levels  and  workings  collects,  in  order 
to  be  pumped  up  to  the  adit.  The  galleries  and 
•ha'ts  in  an  extensive  mine  are  very  numerous, 
making  it  altogether  a  very  complicated  affair. 
The  shafts,  however,  have  all  distinct  names,  and 
the  levels  are  known  by  their  depth  in  fathoms, 
so  that  particular  places  are  as  easily  found  as 
streets  in  a  town.  The  underground  workings  of 
the  Consolidated  Mines,  which  are  the  largest  in 
Cornwall,  being  a  conjunction  of  four  mines,  are 
55,000  fathoms,  or  63  miles,  in  extent  In  working 
oat  the  lode  between  one  level  and  another,  the 
miner  usually  goes  upwards,  it  being  easier  to 
throw  down  the  ore  than  to  raise  it  up.  He  works 
with  the  light  of  a  candle,  stuck  with  clay  to  the 
side  of  the  mine.  His  tools  are  few — namely,  a 
pick,  a  hammer,  and  some  wedges  where  the  vein 
is  soft  and  friable  ;  but  it  is  generally  hard  enough 
to  require  blasting,  in  which  case  he  uses  a  borrr  or 
juin/'T.  and  some  smaller  tools  for  cleaning  and 
stemming  the  hole  which  is  made  The  ore  is  tilled 
into  wagons,  and  then  drawn  along  the  gallery  to 
the  shaft,  to  be  raised  to  the  surface  in  kibMea. 

A  vein  may  be  30  or  40  feet  thick,  and  so  poor 
in  ore  as  not  to  be  worth  working;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  only  a  few  inches  thick,  and 
yet  its  richness  may  amply  repay  the  labour  of 
extracting  it.  In  extensive  mines,  (tortious  of  the 
ore  are  here  and  there  left  in  the  lode,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  steady  supply  when  other  parts  are 
unproductive.  These  are  called  the  ry*  of  the 
mine  When  such  portions  are  wholly  removed,  in 
the  case  of  abandoning  the  mine,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  ojieration  is  termed  picking  out  the  eye*  of 
the  mime. 

The  old  plan  of  ascending  and  descending  the 
mines  by  ladders,  bo  destructive  to  the  health  of  the 
miners,  is  still  largely  in  use.    The  ladders  were 


formerly  made  perpendicular,  and  60  feet  long,  but 
are  now  generally  reduced  to  25  feet,  and  set 
with  a  sloiie.  There  is  a  platform  at  the  bottom 
of  each  called  a  mMar,  with  a  man-hole  in  it  lead- 
ing to  the  next  ladder  beneath.  Some  of  the 
Cornish  mines  are  half  a  mile  deep,  so  that  it 
takes  the  miner  an  hour  to  reach  the  surface  after 
tie  is  done  with  his  work ;  most  of  the  journey 
being  accomplished  on  wet,  slippery  ladders.  The 
bad  effects  of  the  fatigue  so  produced  is  augmented 
by  the  fact,  that  the  meu  come  from  a  constant 
teinper.it  H re  of  80"  or  90°  F.  below,  to  one  of  perhaps 
30°  or  40°  on  the  surface. 

A  great  improvement  on  the  ladder  system  is 
now  in  o]ieratiou  in  several  of  the  deep  Cornish 
mines.  It  is  a  method  first  introduced  into  the 
deep  mines  of  the  Harz,  and  called  the  Fahr-kunrt. 
The  plan  of  this  'man-engine'  is  this.  Two  rods 
descend  through  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  and  upon 
these  bracket-steps  are  tixed  every  12  feet  The 
rods  move  up  and  down  alternately  through  this 
distance  by  means  of  a  reciprocating  motion. 
Fig.  4  represents  the  arrangement  when  the  rods 
are  at  rest.  If  the  miner  wishes  to  ascend,  he 
places  himself  on  the  step  a  of  the  rod  A,  and  is 
raised  by  the  first  movement  of  this  rod  to  the  level 
of  b'  on  the  rod  B  (see  tig.  5),  to  which  he  now 
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Diagrams  to  illustrate  '  Man-engine.' 

crosses.  The  next  movement  raises  the  rod  B,  and 
brings  the  step  N  up  to  the  level  of  c  on  A  (tig.  6), 
to  which  he  next  crosses  ;  and  so,  ascending  stage 
by  stage,  he  reaches  the  top.  The  descent  is,  of 
course,  accomplished  in  the  same  wny. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  pumping-engines  are  very 
large  and  powerful.  The  cylinder  of  one  of  the 
largest  is  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  With  the 
expenditure  of  one  bushel  of  coal,  it  can  raise 
100,000,000  lbs.  weight  one  foot  high ;  this  is  called 
its  '  duty.'  It  lifts  nearly  800  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  and  its  cost  was  about  £8000. 

In  Cornwall,  the  miners  are  divided  into  two 
clmwrs :  one  of  them  called  tril/utera,  who  take  a 
two  months'  contract  of  a  portion  of  the  lode,  the 
price  tteing  a  certain  percentage  on  the  dressed  ore 
they  produce ;  the  other  called  tut  men,  who  are 
employed  in  sinking  shafts,  driving  levels,  Ac,  and 
are  paid  so  much  per  fathom. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  one  of  the  largest  Cornish 
copper  mines,  published  some  years  ago,  shews  that 
in  that  year  it  produced,  in  round  numbers,  16,000 
tons  of  ore,  realising  £90,000,  and  yielding  a  net 
profit  of  about  £16,000.  It  employed  about  700 
miners,  300  labourers,  300  boys,  and  300  women  and 
girls.  The  cost  for  coal  was  A 1800;  for  malleable 
iron  and  steel,  £1300  ;  for  foundry  castings,  £2000  ; 
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are  called,  'stoops'  of  coal,  about  30  feet  each 
way,  are  left  for  the  aupimrt  of  the  'roof  of  tli«r 
Larger  stoops  are  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 


for  ropes,  £1000 ;  for  candles,  £1800;  for  gun- 
powder, £2000 ;  and  for  timber  nearly  £.'i000. 

Mining  for  Coal— The  minerals  of  the  carbonif- 
erous formation,  at  least  those  which  occur  in  beds 
or  strata,  as  coal  and  clay  ironstone,  are  mined,  as 
has  l>een  already  said,  in  a  differeut  way  from 
metallic  veins.  Originally  deposited  in  a  horizontal 
position,  they  have  been  so  altered  by  movements 
in  the  earth  s  crust,  that  they  are  rarely  found  so 
now.  They  are  more  generally  found  lying  in  a 
kind  of  ba«rin  or  trough,  with  many  minor  undula- 
tions and  dislocations.  But  however  much  twisted 
out  of  their  original  position,  the  different  seams, 
more  or  less,  preserve  their  parallelism,  a  fact  of 
great  service  to  the  miner,  since  beds  of  shale,  or 
other  minerals,  of  a  known  distance  from  a  coal- 
seam,  are  often  exposed  when  the  coal  itself  is  not, 
and  so  indicate  where  it  may  be  found. 

The  great  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the 
science  of  geology  has  made  us  so  minutely  acquainted 
with  all  the  rock  formations  above  and  below 
the  coal-measures,  that  it  is  now  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  determine  whether,  in  any  given 
spot,  coal  may  or  may  not  be  found.  Nevertheless, 
large  sums  are  still  occasionally,  as  they  have  in  past 
times  been  very  frequently,  wasted  in  the  fruitless 
aearch  for  coal,  where  the  character  of  the  rocks  indi- 
cates formations  far  removed  from  coal-bearing  strata. 

When  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  entire  seam  of  coal  at  the  Hrst  working.  tin-  PVfr 
coal  is  likely  to  be  found  in  any  particular  locality,  lying  strata  being  supported  by  the  waste  rock  from 
before  a  pit  is  sunk,  the  preliminary  process  of  the  roof  of  the  workings.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
'Boring'  (q.  v.)  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  determine  to  leave  large  stoops  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for 
whether  it  actually  does  exist  there,  and  if  in  ita  support,  as  in  the  stoop- and -room  method  In 


Fig.  8. 


-rian  of  part  of  s  Coal  Mine,  shewing  '  Stoop- 

and-Room'  Workings. 


shaft,  in  order  to  secure  greater  stability  there. 
There  is  a  modification  of  this  plan  adopted  nt 
Newcastle,  called  the  *  board -and -pi liar '  method,  by 
which  a  certain  number  of  the  stoops  or  pillars  are 
removed  altogether,  after  which  the  rmf  fails  in, 
and  forms  a  mass  of  ruins,  termed  a  'goaf.' 

The  long-trail  system  consists  in  extracting  the 


quantity  sufficient  to  make  the  mining  of  it  profit- 
able. The  usual  mode  of  '  winning  or  reaching 
the  coal  is  to  sink  a  ]>erpendicnlar  shaft  as  at  a, 
fig.  7  ;  but  sometimes  a  level  or  cross-cut  mine  b, 


long- wall  workings,  roads  of  a  proper  height  and 
width  require  to  be  made  for  communication  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  mine.  Along  the  sides  of 
these  roads,  walls  are  built,  from  stone  got  in  the 
workings,  so  as  to  maintain  them  in  a  proper  state 
for  traffic  and  ventilation. 

The  collier's  usual  mode  of  extracting  the  coal 
from  its  bed  is  this  :  With  a  light  pick,  he  undercuts 
the  coal-seam,  technically  termed  *  holing,'  for  two  or 
three  feet  inwards,  and  then,  by  driving  in  wedges 
at  the  top  of  the  seam,  he  breaks  away  the  portion 
which  has  been  holed.  Blasting  is  occasionally,  but 
not  often  resorted  to.  The  coal,  when  separated 
from  its  bed,  is  put  on  small  hutches,  which  are 
generally  drawn  by  horses,  but  sometimes  by  engine- 
power,  along  the  roads  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

The  shaft  is  perhaps  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  workings  of  a  coal-pit  The  section  shewn 
in  fig.  9  represents  the  principal  parts  of  one.  The 
upjier  part  shews  the  pit-head  arrangements,  the 
central  part  shews  the  force-pump,  &c.,  and  the 
lower  part  shews  the  pit  bottom  arrangements.  To 
make  the  section  complete,  the  reader  must  imagine 


Fig.  7. — Diagram  shewing  methods  of  '  winning ' 
the  CoaL 

and  at  other  times,  an  inclined  plane  or  'dook'  c, 
is  adopted.  Before  the  introduction  of  pumping- 
engines,  all  coal-workings  were  drained  by  means 
of  a  level  mine  (6)  called  a  day-lcvrl,  driven  from 
the  lowest  available  point  on  the  surface,  and  no 
coal  could  be  wrought  at  a  lower  depth  than  this, 
because  there  were  no  means  of  removing  the  water. 

When  the  shiift  has  been  sunk  to  the  necessary 
depth,  a  level  passage,  called  the  diphmd,  or  tnain-  , 

lrr-  l,  is  first  driven  on  each  side,  which  acts  as  a  a  great  depth  to  intervene  at  the  gaps  A  and  R 
roadway  or  passage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  •  There  are  four  divisions  in  this  shaft :  the  two 
drain  to  conduct  the  water,  which  accumulates  in  centre  ones,  a,  a,  are  used  for  sending  up  and  down 
the  workings,  by  means  of  a  gutter  on  one  side,  to  j  the  men  and  the  coal ;  the  one  on  the  right  side,  6, 
the  lodgment  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft    This  '  contains  the  pumps ;  and  the  remaining  one  on  the 

left  c.  is  for  withdrawing  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
mine,  and  has  usually  a  furnace  at  the  )>ottom  of  it. 
This  arrangement  is  adopted  where  there  is  only 
one  shaft  to  a  mine.  \V  here  there  are  two,  the 
second  one  is  used  as  a  ventilating  shaft  for  the  foul 
air.  Since  the  dreadful  accident  at  the  Hartley 
Colliery,  in  January  1862,  in  which  over  200  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  by  the  beam  of  the  engine 
wall '  system,  and  is  adopted  for  seams  under  four  I  giving  way,  and  by  its  fall  breaking  in  the  sides 
feet  in  thickness.  Fig.  8  represents  a  portion  of  a  of,  and  thus  closing  up  the  shaft,  an  act  of  par  ba- 
rn ine  wrought  on  the  atooj>-and-room  plan,  where  '  ment  has  Wen  passed  making  it  imperative  to  have 
the  coal  is  taken  out  in  parallel  s|>aces  of  say  15  |  two  shafts,  or  at  least  two  outlets,  to  every  cual- 
feet  wide,  intersected  by  a  similar  series  of  passages,  1  mine,  as  a  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  an  accident 
at  right  angles.  Between  these  '  rooms,'  as  they  I  to  one  of  them. 
«7i 


level  is  the  lowest  limit  of  the  workings  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip,  and  from  it  the  coal  is  worked 
out  along  the  rise  of  the  strata  till  the  outcrop  at 
the  surface  is  reached,  unless  some  fault,  trap  dyke, 
or  other  cause  should  atop  the  workings  sooner. 
There  are  two  principal  methods  of  mining  the  coal. 
One  is  called  the  1  stoop- and -room 1  system,  and  is 
used  for  thick  seams ;  the  other  is  called  the  1  long- 
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The  cages  d,  d,  by  which  the  collicra  ascend  and 
taecnd,  are  also  used  for  raising  the  coaL  They 


Fi*.  9  — Vertical  Section  of  the  Shaft  of  a  Coal  pit. 
with  a  Dvtached  Portion,  shewing  a  Miner  at  work 
oo  the  Coal  Seam. 

are  mi-rely  square  plats  of  timl »t,  with  rails  across 
them,  tor  the  convenience  of  running  off"  and  on  the 
eoal-uutcb.es,  e,  and  with  a  light  iron  frame,  by 
which  they  are  susjiended  to  a  flat  \vire-ro|>e.  On 
each  cage  there  are  iron  clas]«,  which  slide  up  and 
dowu  un  guide-rods,  and  thus  keep  it  from  swinging 
to  and  fro  in  the  shaft.  This  plan  is  now  being 
introduced  into  the  Cornish  mines,  where  it  has 
been  usual  to  let  the  buckets  or  kibbles  for  raising 
the  mineral  swing  free  in  the  shaft.  In  the  figure, 
two  miners  are  shewn  standing  on  one  cage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  is  at  the  top,  with 
a  coal-hutch  upm  it.  The  accidents  resulting  faun 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  cages  are  numer- 
ous ;  many  of  them  hap|>en  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  engine-man  in  not  stoppiug  the  cage  when  it 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  so  allowing  it 
to  l>e  upset  by  overwinding.  Many  accidents  also 
happen  from  the  rope  breaking.  To  preveut  this, 
suiuprous  '  safety  -cages'  have  been  invented,  most 
of  which  depend  on  the  action  of  a  spring,  which 
B  held  in  a  certain  position  while  the  cagu  is  sus- 


pended by  the  rope  ;  but  should  the  latter  snap,  the 
spring  is  suddenly  relieved,  and  then  uraspiug  the 

?;uide- roils,  prevents  the  cage  from  falling.  It  is 
oitnd  in  practice,  however,  that  the  springs  are  so 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  that  they  very  often  fail 
at  the  moment  when  they  are  required. 

The  steam-engine,  E,  works  the  pumps,  in  this 
case  by  a  direct  action,  the  pump-rods  being 
attached  to  the  piston-rod.  The  engine  also  winds 
up  the  cages,  one  of  which  asceuiU  while  the  other 
descends  the  barrel  and  other  arraugeiueuts  for 
which  are  shewu  in  the  figure. 

The  proper  vcntilatiou  of  any  mine,  but  espe- 
cially of  a  coal-mine,  is  of  very  great  importance. 
It  clears  the  mine  of  the  dangerous  gases,  tire-damp 
and  foul-dam]),  dries  the  subterraueau  roadways, 
and  furnishes  the  miners  with  a  supply  of  pure  air. 
Some  idea  of  the  general  mode  of  ventilating  s 
mine  will  be  obtained  by  referring  to  tig.  9,  where 
the  arrows  |K>inting  downwards  indicate  the  down- 
cast shaft,  and  the  arrows  pointing  upwards,  the 
upcaM.  one  ;  and  to  the  plan,  Kg.  8,  where  the 
atmospheric  air,  entering  by  the  downcast  shaft, 
passes  along  the  roadways,  as  indicated  by  arrows. 
A  numljer  of  doors  and  stops  secure  the  travelling 
of  the  current  in  a  proper  direction,  .to  as  to  reach 
the  furthest  recesses  of  the  mine.  It  then  returns 
by  the  upcast  shaft,  where,  as  has  lieen  already 
stated,  it  is  usual  to  keep  s  furnace  burning,  to  aid 
in  withdrawing  the  iiu  inire  air.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  secure  efficient  ventilution  through  all 
the  zigzag  windings  of  a  mine ;  hence  the  frequent, 
and  sometimes  terrible  explosions  of  lire  damp,  or 
light  carhurettcd  hydrogen,  which  explodes  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air; 
hence,  also,  the  occasional  accumulation  of  foul- 
damp  (carbonic  acid)  in  some  pits,  which  suffocates 
any  one  breathing  it.  This  deadly  gas  is  always 
produced  in  large  quantity  by  an  explosion  of 
tire-damp,  and  chokes  many  who  have  survived  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  Many  collieries  are  so 
free  of  fire-damp,  that  the  miners  work  with  naked 
lights — generally  small  tallow  lamps  stuck  in  their 
caps ;  but  in  others  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  Safety 
Lamp  (q.  v.). 

Besides  the  already  mentioned  sources  of  accident, 
there  is  the  sudden  falling  in  of  pieces  from  the  roof 
of  the  workings.  The  following  summary  from  the 
government  inswetor's  returns  for  ten  years,  shews 
the  number  of  lives  lost,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  raised  : 

Total  i  ni  of  coal  railed  In  Great  Britain  i  ,,.,..„.,. 

fr..m  \*M  to  IWW  /  6U3.,M-!Hfl 

To;..l  number  of  lirt-a  lost  in  ditto,     .       .  R.VJ8 

A Terage  ton*  of  coal  raited  to  each  life  Inat,  .  71.480 

To  shew  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  large  coal- 
mines, it  may  be  Mated  that  the  Iletton  Colliery,  in 
Durham,  yields  800,000  tons  in  the  year,  employs 
about  1000  men  and  300  boys  un  ler  round,  and 
300  fieople  at  the  surface  The  Monkwearmouth 
pit,  near  Newcastle,  is  the  deepest  in  England  —its 
deoth  being  1900  feet.  Its  face-workings  are  two 
miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  'lhe  -inking 
of  some  of  the  more  difficult  shafts  has  cost  from 
£50,000  to  £80,000  each. 

MINISTER,  a  public  functionary  who  has  the 
chief  direction  of  any  deinrtment  in  a  state.  See 
Ministry.  Also  the  delegate  or  representative 
of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court  to  treat  of  affairs 
of  state.  Every  independent  state  has  a  right  to 
send  public  ministers  to,  and  receive  them  from, 
any  other  sovereign  state  with  which  it  desires  to 

Ceserve  relations  of  amity.  Semi-sovereign  states 
ve  generally  been  considered  not  to  jiossess  the 
jus  Ugationis,  unless  when  delegated  to  them  by  the 
state  on  which  they  are  dependent.    The  right  of 
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confederated  states  to  send  public  ministers  to  each 
other,  or  to  foreign  states,  depends  on  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  union  by  which  they  are  bound 
together.  The  constitution  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  German  Empire 
preserved  this  right  to  the  individual  states  or 
princes,  as  do  the  present  constitutions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  Confederations.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  either  greatly  modifies  or 
entirely  takes  away  the  jus  UgationU  of  each  indi- 
vidual state.  Every  sovereign  state  has  a  right  to 
receive  public  ministers  from  other  powers,  unless 
where  obligations  to  the  contrary  have  been  entered 
into  by  treaty.  The  diplomatic  usage  of  Euro[ie 
recognises  three  orders  of  ministers.  Ministers  of 
the  ttrst  order  possess  the  representative  character 
in  the  highest  decree,  representing  the  state  or 
sovereign  sending  them  not  only  in  the  particular 
affairs  with  which  they  are  citarged,  but  in  other 
matters :  they  uiay  claim  the  same  honours  as 
would  belong  to  their  constituent,  if  present  This 
first  class  of  diplomatic  agents  includes  papal 
legates  and  nuncios,  and  ambassadors  ordinary  and 
extraordinary/  A  principle  of  reciprocity  is  recog- 
nised in  the  class  of  diplomatic  agents  sent.  States 
enjoying  the  honours  of  royalty  send  to  each  other 
ministers  of  the  first  class  ;  so  also  in  some  cases  do 
th<«e  states  which  do  not  enjoy  them  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  no  state  enjoying  such  honours  can  receive 
ministers  of  the  tirst  class  from  those  who  are  not 
possessed  of  them. 

Ministers  of  the  second  and  thinl  order  have  not 
the  same  strictly  representative  character;  their 
representation  is  not  held  to  go  beyond  the  affairs 
with  which  they  are  charged.  They  are,  however, 
the  natural  protestors  of  the  subject*  of  the  state 
or  country  sending  them  in  the  country  to  which 
tbey  are  sent  Ministers  of  the  second  class  include 
envoys,  whether  simply  so  styled,  or  denominated 
envoys  extraordinary,  also  ministers  plenipotentiary 
and  papal  internuncios.  The  third  class  of  ministers 
doe*  not  differ  frjra  the  second  in  the  degree  of 
their  representative  character,  but  ouly  in  the 
diversity  of  their  dignity,  and  the  ceremonial  with 
which  they  are  received.  This  class  comprehends  j 
ministers,  ministers  resident,  ministers  charges 
d'affaires,  such  consuls  as  are  possessed  of  a  diplo- 
matic character,  and  those  charges  d'affaires  who 
arc  sent  to  courts  to  which  it  is  not  wished  to  send 
agents  with  the  title  of  minister.  Ministers  of  the 
thinl  class  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  letters-creden- 
tial from  the  sovereign,  and  are  accredited  only  by 
letters  to  the  foreign  minister  or  secretary  of  the 
country-  to  which  tbey  are  sent. 

Besides  these  orders  of  ministers,  there  are 
other  diplomatic  agents  occasionally  recognised — as 
deputies  sent  to  a  congress  or  confederacy  of  states, 
and  commissioners  scut  to  settle  territorial  limits  or 
disputes  concerning  jurisdiction.  These  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  ministers 
of  the  second  and  third  order.  Ministers-mediators 
are  ministers  sent  by  two  powers,  between  which  a 
dispute  has  arisen,  to  a  foreign  court,  or  congress, 
where  a  third  i*>wer,  or  several  powers,  have,  with 
the  consent  of  the  two  powers  at  variance,  offered 
to  mediate  between  them. 

Diplomatic  agents,  except,  as  already  mentioned, 
those  of  the  third  class,  are  accredited  by  a  letter  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent. 
The  letter  of  credence  is  usually  despatched  under 
a  cachet  rvlunt  L  e.,  a  seal  which  does  not  close  the 
letter;  or  else,  in  addition  to  the  principal  letter,  an 
authenticated  copy  is  sent,  which  the  diplomatic 
agent  on  his  arrival  presents  to  the  Minister  or 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  his  right  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  sovereign ;  the  original  is  pre- 


sented to  the  sovereign.  Ministers  sent  to  a  oon- 
gress  or  diet  have  usually  uo  credentials,  but  merely 
a  full  power,  of  which  an  authenticate!  copy  is 
delivered  into  tho  hands  of  a  directing  minister, 
or  minister-mediator.  A  minister  of  the  first  class 
is  received  to  both  public  and  private  audiences  by 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited  ;  a  min.sfcer 
of  the  second  class  generally  to  private  audiences 
only.  Diplomatic  agents  are  entitled  to  conduct 
negotiations  either  directly  with  the  sovereign,  or 
with  the  minister  or  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 
The  latter  course  is  the  more  usual,  and  generally 
the  more  convenient. 

The  title  '  Excellency '  has,  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  been  accorded  to  all  diplomatic  areata 
of  the  first  class;  and  in  some  courts  it  is  extended 
to  ministers  of  the  second  class,  or  at  lea.it  those  sent 
by  the  great  |iowera.  See  Ambassador,  Envoy. 
Consul.  Under  Ambassador,  the  immunities  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  diplomatic  agents  are  ex  plained. 

MINISTRY,  the  body  of  ministers  of  state,  or 
]>ersons  to  whom  the  sovereign  or  chief  in. titrate 
of  a  country  commits  the  executive  government. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  that '  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ;*  that  is  to 
say,  the  sovereign  personally  is  irresjK)iiiible  for  his 
acts,  the  real  responsibility  resting  with  the  adminis- 
trative government.  The  '  King's  Council,'  or  Pkivt 
Council,  were  the  earliest  advisers  of  the  sovereign 
in  matters  of  state ;  but  when  this  body  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  be  found  too  large  for  tlie  dis- 
patch of  business,  its  duties  were  transferred  to  a> 
small  committee  of  privy  councillors  selected  by  the 
king.    As  late  as  in  Charles  L's  time,  all  the  more 
important  resolutions  of  tho  crown  were  taken 
after  dclitieration  and  assent  of  the  Privy  Council. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  the  r>_ign 
of  Charles  IL  to  restore  the  council  to  its  original 
functions.    Its  numbers  were  limited  to  thirty  ; 
and  it  was  intended  that  this  limited  council  should 
have  the  control  of  the  whole  executive  adminis- 
tration, superseding  any  interior  cabinet    But  the 
council  was  found  too  extensive  for  an  ffectively 
working  ministry,  and  the  former  arrangement  was 
restored.    The  Cabinet  or  Ministry  is  now  but  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Couucil ;  and  its  exclusive 
right  to  discuss  and  determine  the  plans  and  busi- 
ness of  the  government  has  been  often  said  not  to 
be  recognised  by  the  law,  a  position  which,  how- 
ever, was  disputed  by  Lord  Campltell,  who  main- 
tained that  '  by  our  constitution,  it  is  in  practice  a 
defined  and  acknowledged  body  for  carrying  on  the 
executive  government  of  the  couutry.'  Proclama- 
tions and  orders  still  issue  from  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  it  is  occasionally  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
public  affairs,  when  only  those  councillors  who  are 
summoned  attend.    The  cabinet  is  a  merely  deliber- 
ative body ;  its  members  collectively  have  uo  |«ower 
to  iame  warrants  or  proclamations ;  but  all  important 
measures  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, whether  regarding  matters  domestic,  foreign, 
or  colonial,  and  all  plaits  of  action,  whether  purely 
administrative,  or  to  be  carried  out  in  parliament, 
must  be  proposed,  considered,  and  adopted  by  the 
cabinet   The  sovereign  intrusts  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  to  a  statesman,  who  selects  for  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  those  who  are  attached  to  hut  politic*! 
views.    He  generally  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  government  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
in  popular  language,  he  is  called  the  Premier,  or 
Prime  Minister.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Home, 
Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Indian  affairs,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  and  the  President  of  the  Council,  are 
necessarily  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and  with  them 
are  associated  the  heads  of  various  other  important 
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departments  of  government  including  generally  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Postmaster- general,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poor-law  Board,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  occasionally  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.    The  Premier  has  sometimes 
held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
A  privy  conncillor  of  great  jwlitical  weight  is  some- 
times called  into  the  cabinet  without  office,  and 
tak«  the  |»ost  of  Lord  Privy  Seal    Her  Majesty's 
ministers  include  the  following,  who  liave  usually 
no  seat  in  the  cabinet :  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Vice- 
preside  ut  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Steward,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Matter  of  the  Buck  hounds, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  the  Attorney -general  and  Solici- 
tor- general  of  England,  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor-general  of  Scotland,  and  the  Attorney- 
general  and  Solicitor-general  of  Ireland.  Occasion- 
ally, but  exceptionally,  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet    A  ministry  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  ministry  of  the  person  who  is  at  its  head. 

Meetings  of  the  cabinet  are  held  on  the  summons 
of  any  one  of  its  members,  usually  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Its  proceedings  are  secret  and  confidential, 
and  no  record  is  kept  of  its  resolutions,  which  are 


Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland.  The  private  secretary 
to  a  minister  loses  office  on  a  change,  his  apimint- 
ment  being  a  purely  personal  oue ;  and  some 
changes  are  generally,  though  not  always  made  in 
ambassadors  extraordinary. 

In  18:19,  when  Viscount  Melbourne's  ministry 
resigned,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  intrusted  by 
the  Queen  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
proposed  that,  in  order  to  give  public  proof  of  her 
Majesty's  confidence,  the  change  should  include 
the  chief  appointments  held  by  the  ladies  of  Her 
Majesty's  household.     The  Queen,  counselled  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  refused  her  consent  to  this  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the 
latest  precedents  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Sir 
Robert,  however  (with  whose  opituon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  expressed  concurrence),  considered  the 
change  a  necessary  one ;  and  as  he  refused  to  under- 
take  the  formation  of  a  government  without  its 
being  adopted,  the  result  was  that  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated.    At  a  council 
held  on  their  resuming  office,  it  was  resolved,  '  That 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  administration  the 
character  of  efficiency  and  stability,  and  those  marks 
of  the  constitutional  support  of  the  crown  that  are 
requisite  to  enable  it  to  act  usefully  to  the  public 
service,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  and  situations  in  the  household  held  by 
members  of  parliament,  should  be  included  in  the 
political  arrangements  made  in  a  change  of  the 
administration.    But  they  are  not  of  opinion  that  a 


carried  into  effect  by  those  of  its  members  to  whose  [  similar  principle  should  be  applied  or  extended  to 
departments  they  severally  belong.    As  the  acts  of 
a  ministry  arc  at  all  times  liable  to  lie  called  in 
question  in  parliament,  it  is  necessary  that  the 


heads  of  the  chief  departments  should  have  seats  in 
either  House,  in  order  to  be  able,  when  required,  to 
give  prompt  explanations. 

A  government  exists  only  so  long  as  it  can  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  parliament.  The  sovereign 
has  the  power  to  dismiss  his  ministers  whenever 
tiiey  cease  to  possess  his  confidence,  but  such  a 
change  would  be  useless  without  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who,  by  withholding  their 
support,  could  paralyse  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment A  sovereign  has  sometimes  got  rid  of  a 
ministry  with  whose  policy  he  wns  dissatisfied,  by 
dissolving  parliament,  and  ap]»ealing  to  the  country. 
Where  a  ministry  cannot  command  the  confidence 
of  parliament,  they  resign,  and  a  statesman  of  some 
other  political  party  is  sent  for  by  the  sovereign, 
and  authorised  to  form  a  new  cabinet  All  the 
adherents  of  a  ministry  filling  political  offices 
resign  along  with  it  as  also  the  great  officers  of 
the  court,  and  those  officers  of  the  royal  household 
who  have  seats  in  either  house  of  parliament.  Some- 
tiroes  officers  holding  lucrative  anointments  which 
do  not  necessitate  resignation,  have  retired,  as  a 
manifestation  of  adherence  to  their  political  friends. 
In  addition  to  the  ministers  already  named,  the 
following  adherents  of  the  ministry  go  out  of  office 
on  a  change  of  government :  the  three  junior  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
the  four  parliamentary  Undcr-secretaries  of  State, 
the  Paymaster-general,  the  Master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  the  Surveyor-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
the  five  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  'first 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  (ireenwich  Hospital,  the  President  and  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  Poor  law  Board,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  tho  Vice  cham- 
berlain, the  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen-at-arms,  the 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  the  Lords  in 
Waiting,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Household,  the  Chief  Equerrv,  or  Clerk 
the  Judge  Advocate  general,  and  the 


the  offices  held  by  ladies  in  Her  Majesty's  household. 
MI  NIUM  (Lat  red-lead).   See  Lead. 
MINK.   See  Weasel 


MI  NNESINGERS,  a  designation  applied  to  the 
earliest  lyrio  poets  of  Germany  in  the  l'2th  and 
13th  centuries,  and  derived  from  the  won!  Minne. 
or  love,  which  was  at  first  the  predominating,  ana 
almost  sole  subject  treated  of  in  their  produc- 
tions.   The  works  of  the  M.  are  for  the  moat  part 
BU]>erior  to  those  of  their  more  generally  known 
contemporaries,  the  troubadours,  both  in  regard 
to  delicacy  of  sentiment,  elegance  aud  variety  of 
rhythmical  structure,  and  grace  of  diction.  Henry 
of  Veldig,  who  flourished  in  the  lieginning  of  the 
12th  c.  at  the  court  of  the  Swabian,  rrederick 
Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  M.,  and  Walther  von  der  Weide, 
who  was  born  about  1170,  as  the  last  of  this  great 
vocal  band,  which  included  emperors,  princes,  nobles, 
and  knights.    Many  of  their  productions  have  of 
course  jierished,  although,  in  addition  to  a  very 
large  collection  of  poems  by  anonymous  M.,  we  still 
possess  some  remains  of  the  songs  of  more  than 
160  known  comitosers.    Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  these,  special  notice  is  due  to  Wolfram  von 
Escbenltach  (q.  v.),  Henry  von  Oftcrdingen,  Hage- 
naue,  Hartmann  von  der  Aue  (q.  v.),  Gottfried  von 
Strasburg  (q.  v.),  Otto  von  Botcnlauben,  Truchsess 
von  St  Gall,  and  Clrich  von  Lichtenatein — men  of 
noble  houses,  who,  although  they  lielonged  to  every 
part  of  Germany,  wrote  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Swabian  dialect  which,  during  the  brilliant  days  of 
the  Fredericks  and  Conrada  of  tho  House  of  Swabia 
was  the  language  of  the  court  in  Germany.  Among 
the  few  other  forms  of  German  employed  by  the  M., 
the  one  next  in  favour  was  the  Thuringian,  adopted 
in  compliment  to  Hermann,  Landgraf  of  Thuringia, 
who,  next  to  the  princes  of  the  Swabian  dynasty, 
was  the  most  munificent  patron  of  the  M  during 
the  ]ieriod  of  their  renown,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century.   Besides  songs  in  praise  of  women,  the 
M.  composed  odes  on  public  or  private  occasions  of 
r  joy,  distiches  or  axioms,  and  Waclalieder, 
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or  watch  songs,  in  which  the  lover  was  represented 
as  expostulating  with  the  watchman,  who  kept 
guard  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  within  which  hia 
lady-love  was  imprisoned,  and  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  grant  htm  admittance  to  her  presence.  These 
songs  and  odes  were  recited  by  the  composer,  to  his 
own  accompaniment  on  the  viol ;  and  as  few  of 
the  M.  could  write,  their  com]>ositions  were  pre- 
served mostly  by  verbal  tradition  only,  and  carried 
by  wandering  minstrels  from  castle  to  castle 
throughout  Germany,  and  even  Wyond  its  borders. 
As  the  variety  of  rhythm  and  complicated  forms  of 
versification  affected  by  the  M.,  more  especially 
towards  the  decline  of  their  art,  rendered  it  difficult 


to  retain  by  memory  the  mass  of  Minnesong  which 
had  been  gradually  accumulated,  these  itinerant 
musicians  finally  made  use  of  written  collections,  a 
practice  to  which  alone  we  are  indebted  for  the 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  early  German  lyrical 
poetry  which  we  yet  possess.  The  glory  01  the 
M.  may  be  said  to  nave  perished  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  under  which  greater  liberty 
of  thought  and  word  was  allowed  among  Germans 
than  they  again  enjoyed  for  many  ages  ;  and  in 
pco]>ortion  as  the  church  succeeded  in  re-asserting 
its  sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  it  had  lost 
under  the  rule  of  the  chivalric  Fredericks,  free- 
dom of  tqiccch  and  action  was  trammelled,  and  song 
and  poetry  contemned.  Paraphrases  of  Scripture, 
hymns,  and  monkish  legends,  took  the  place  of  the 
chivalric  songs  of  the  nobly  born  M.,  and  German 
poetry  was  for  a  time  almost  annihilated. 

In  the  Hth  c,  the  art  of  Minnesong  was  partially 
revived,  although  under  a  rude  and  clumsily  elabor- 
ated form,  by  the  Ma*Ur-aingera,  a  body  of  men 
belonging  to  the  burgher  and  peasant  classes,  who, 
in  accordance  with  their  artisan  habits,  formed 
themselves  into  guilds  or  comjwinies,  which  bound 
themselves  to  observe  certain  arbitrary  laws  of 
rhythm.  Nuremberg  was  the  focus  of  their  guilds, 
which  rapidly  Bpread  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  gained  so  firm  a  footing  in  the  land,  that 
the  last  of  them  was  not  dissolved  at  Ulra  till 
1839.  As  the  title  of  Master  was  only  awarded 
to  a  memtier  who  invented  a  new  form  of  verse, 
and  the  companies  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
uneducated  |iersons  of  the  working-classes,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  extravagances  and  absur- 
dities of  every  kind  speedily  formed  a  leading 
characteristic  of  their  modes  of  versification ; 
attention  to  quantity  was,  moreover,  not  deemed 
necessary,  regard  being  had  merely  to  the  number 
of  the  syllables,  and  the  relative  position  and  order 
of  the  verses  and  rhymes.  Their  songs  were  lyrical, 
and  sung  to  music ;  and  although,  as  Itefore  remarked, 
each  master  was  bound  to  devise  a  special  tttote  or 
order  of  rhymes  for  each  of  his  compositions,  these 
atoles  were  subjected  to  a  severe  code  of  criticism, 
enacted  by  the  TahuLttur,  or  rules  of  the  song- 
scliools.  Among  the  few  Martens  who  exhibited 
any  genuine  poetic  feeling,  the  most  noted  were 
Hoinrich  MUgeln,  Michael  Bchaim,  and  the 
Nuremberg  shoemaker,  Hans  Sachs,  who  prided 
himself  on  having  composed  4275  Bar  or  Master 
Songs.  See  Tieck's  MinneUtnler  aus  drtn  .S'cAmxi- 
beschm  ZtitaVtr  (Berl.  1803),  and  Taylor's  Lag* 
o/ Of  Minne  a>nt  Matter  Sinycrs  (Lond.  1825). 

MINNESOTA,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  lies  in  lat.  43°  30'— 49*  N.,  aud  long. 
89  '29  -97"  5'  W.  It  is  380  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  183  to  337 
frvin  east  to  west,  containing  an  area  of  81, 239 
square  mile*.  It  is  bounds?  on  the  N.  by  the 
Brit^h  possessions,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  connecting  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  with  Lake  Superior,  and  by  the 
m 


49th  parallel  of  latitude ;  E.  by  Lake  Superior 
and  Wisconsin ;  S.  by  Iowa ;  and  W.  by  Dakota 
Territory  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  is  partly  divided 
by  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  It  contains  68 
counties,  aud  its  chief  towns  are  St  Paul,  tht 
capital,  St  Anthony,  Stillwater,  Winona,  Hastings, 
Ac.  M.  contains  the  summit  of  the  central  table- 
land of  the  North  American  continent,  where, 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  are  the  sources 
of  rivers  which  find  their  outlets  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawreuce,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  state  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  Missis-iippi, 
Minnesota,  Red  River  of  the  North,  Rainy  Lake 
River,  and  their  branches,  and  has  more  than  1500 
miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The  country  aboundi 
also  in  lakes  and  ponds.  The  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  are  1680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
Though  the  most  northerly  state  in  the  Union, 
M.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile;  and  salu- 
brious. The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  but  equable, 
and  the  country  is  rich  in  fertile  lands  and  forota 
The  clear  waters  are  stored  with  fish,  and  game  it 
abundant.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful. 
The  Falls  of  St  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi  affurd 
abundant  water- power.  Near  these  is  the  beautifal 
cascade  of  the  Minnehaha,  or  Laughing  Water,  45 
feet  perpendicular,  and  a  cavern,  explored  to  the 
depth  of  1000  feet.  M.  began  to  be  settled  in 
1845,  though  it  was  explored  by  the  French,  and 
trading-posts  established,  in  1680.  The  chief  route 
to  the  British  settlements  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  lies  through  Minnesota.  1200  miles  of 
railway  have  been  commenced,  for  which  grants  of 
government  lands  have  been  made  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  four  and  a  half  millions  of  acres.  The 
state  government  was  organised  in  1858.  Powerful 
Indian  tribes  still  occupy  the  western  and  northern 
portions  of  the  state,  and  some  of  these,  excited 
by  the  reports  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  failure  of  the 
government  agents  to  pay  their  annuities,  fell  upon 
the  settlers  in  1862,  and  committed  great  atrocitiea 
A  large  number  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  38 
wereexecuted.  Pop.  in  1850,  0077;  in  I860, 173,865. 

MINNESOTA,  or  ST  PETBR'S  RIVER,  rises 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Dakota  Territory, 
United  States  of  America,  runs  south-east  300  miles, 
to  South  Bend,  tlieu  north-east  120  miles,  and  falls 
into  the  Mississippi  at  Mcndota.  It  is  navigable 
for  40  miles  by  steam-boats. 

MI'NNOW  (LeucitcuB  phorinm),  a  small  fish  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  chub,  Ac.,  of 
a  more  rounded  form  than  most  of  its  conveners,  a 
commou  native  of  streams  with  gravelly  bottoms 
in  most  parts  of  Britain.  It  seldom  exceeds  three 
inches  in  length,  the  head  and  back  of  a  dusky 
olive  colour,  the  aides  lighter  and  mottled,  the 
belly  white,  or,  in  summer,  pink.  Minuows  swim 
in  shoals,  feed  readily  either  on  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  if  sufficiently  soft,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  destructive  to  the  spawn  of  salmon  and  of  trout 
Very  young  anglers  generally  begin  their  sport  by 
catching  minnow.  The  M.  is  a  fish  of  very  pleasant 
flavour.  A  casting-net  affords  the  means  ot  taking 
it  in  sufficient  abundance.  It  is  a  favourite  bait  for 
pike  and  large  trout  or  perch. 

MINOR,  a  term  used  in  Music.  1.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  intervals.  The  interval  between 
any  note  and  another  is  named  according  to  the 
number  of  degrees  between  them  on  the  scale,  Iwtn 
notes  included.  The  interval  l*etween  C  and  E  is 
called  a  third  ;  that  between  E  and  G  is  also  s 
third ;  but  these  intervals  are  unequal,  the  one 
consisting  of  four  semitones,  the  other  of  three;  the 
former  is  therefore  distinguished  as  a  major,  the 
latter  as  a  miuor  interval    2.  The 
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applied  to  one  of  the  two  modes  in  which  a  musical 
pass  ape  may  be  composed.  The  scale  of  the  minor 
mode  differs  from  that  of  the  major  mode  in  the 
third  of  its  key-note  being  a  minor  instead  of  a 
major  third.   See  Mcsic,  Mode. 

MINOR  is,  in  Scotch  Law,  the  term  describing  a 
person  who,  if  a  male,  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21  ;  snd  if  a  female,  is  between  12  and  21.  In  the 
preceding  period,  he  or  she  is  called  a  Pupil.  In 
England,  the  technical  terra  is  an  Infant  (q.  ▼.), 
which  includes  all  persona,  male  and  female,  under 
the  age  of  21.  In  Scotland,  a  minor  is  for  many 
purposes  tuijuri*,  and  can  marry  without  anybody's 
consent,  and  can  also  make  a  will  of  movable  pro- 
perty. For  the  puqtoses,  however,  of  managing  his 
rw.1  property  and  making  contracts,  curators  are 
f.  See  Infant,  Restitution,  Curator. 


MINOR  BARONS.  The  word  baron,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  feudalism,  signified  one  who  held 
lands  of  a  sujicrior  by  military  tenure.  The  superior 
mi^ht  be  the  sovereign,  or  he  might  be  an  earl  or 
other  eminent  person,  who  held  of  tho  sovereign. 
According  as  he  was  the  one  or  the  other,  the  l»aron 
wi»,  in  the  earliest  sense  of  the  distinction,  a  greater 
or  lesser  baron.  At  the  Conquest,  a  large  part  of 
the  soil  of  England  was  parcelled  by  William  the 
Norman  among  his  military  retainers,  who  were 
bound  in  return  to  perform  services,  to  do  homage, 
and  to  assist  in  administering  justice,  and  in 
transacting  the  other  business  done  in  the  court 
of  the  king.  400  of  these  tenants-in-chief  of  the  j 
crown  are  enumerated  in  Domesday  (q.  v.),  includ-  J 
ing  amttng  them  '  vicecomitcs'  and  '  comites,'  who 
totrether  constituted  the  body  of  men  called  tho 
Barons  of  England.  As  the  sovereign  was  entitled 
to  demand  from  the  barons  military  service,  homage, 
and  attendance  in  the  courts,  so,  many  of  tue 
principal  barons,  particularly  such  of  them  as  were 
earls,  had  military  tenants,  from  whom  they  in  turn 
received  homage  and  assistance  in  administering 
justice  in  their  baronial  courts.  These  tenants  were 
barons  of  the  barons,  or,  in  the  earliest  sense, 
minor  barons ;  but  by  the  usage  of  England,  from 
the  Conquest  downwards,  they  were  seldom  called 
barons,  tuat  term  having  been  generally  restricted 
to  the  former  class,  the  holders  of  land  direct  from 
the  crown,  who  were  next  to  the  king  in  dignity, 
formed  his  army  and  his  legislative  assembly,  and 
obtained  the  Great  Charter  from  King  John.  The 
subinfeudation  which  produced  the  minor  barons 
was  checked  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  directing 
that  ail  (icrsons  acquiring  lands  from  a  subject  should 
hold  not  of  that  subject,  but  of  his  superior. 

Out  of  the  'commune  concilium'  of  the  king,  at 
which  all  his  barons  were  bound  to  attend,  arose  the 
parliament.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  Henry  I II. 'a, 
or  beginning  of  Edward  I.'s  reign  that  we  find  a 
select  number  instead  of  the  whole  barons  attending. 
The  exact  }>eriod  of  the  change,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  made,  are  still  among  the  obscure 
points  of  English  history  ;  it  has  been  thought  that 
after  tho  reUdlion  which  was  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Evesliam,  Henry  IIL  summoned  only  those 
barons  who  were  most  devoted  to  his  interest 
From  this  period,  a  new  distinction  between  major 
and  minor  barons  arose,  the  latter  term  being  no 
longer  applied  to  the  barons  of  the  barons,  but  to 
those  bar<>ns  of  the  crown  who  were  no  longer  sum* 
moned  by  writ  to  parliament  The  word  baron  was 
more  and  more  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a 
bamn  of  parliament,  and  the  right  or  duty  of  attend- 
ance came  in  process  of  time  to  be  founded,  not  on 
the  tenure,  but  on  the  writ 
In  Scotland,  the  barons  (or  lairds)  were  such 
is  held  their  lands  directly  of  the  crown. 


They  were  the  king's  advisers,  witnessed  his  charters, 
and  possessed  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  All 
had  to  give  attendance  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
which  consisted  of  the  earls  and  barons  sittiug 
together.  After  the  reign  of  James  L,  some  of  the 
more  powerful  barons  apyear  more  exclusively  as 
lords  of  parliament,  those  whose  incomes  were  l>elow 
a  certain  amount  obtaining  a  dispensation  from 
attendance:  yet  all  possessed  a  right  to  attend 
parliament  tiQ  1 .187,  when  the  barons  not  specially 
created  lords  of  parliament  were  required,  in  place 
of  jH  rsonally  attending,  to  send  representatives  of 
their  order  from  each  sheriffdom.  The  term  baron, 
however,  still  continued  in  Scotland  to  be  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  tenants  in  capilf,  such  of  them  as 
were  lords  of  parliament  being  distinctively  major, 
and  the  others  minor  barons  ;  but  all  continuing  up 
to  1747  to  possess  an  extensive  civU  jurisdiction, 
and  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  from  which  only  treason 
and  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown  wore  excluded.  The 
representative  minor  barons  sat  in  the  same  House 
with  the  major  barons,  and  their  votes  contiuued 
down  to  the  union  to  be  recorded  as  those  of  the 
'Small  Barrounis.' 

MINO'RCA  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islesfq.  v.), 
after  Majorca,  from  which  it  is  distant  25  miles 
north-east  It  is  31  miles  long,  and  13  miles  in 
greatest  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  300  square 
miles.  Pop.  31,443.  Its  coast,  broken  into  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets,  is  fringed  with  islets  and 
shoals,  and  its  surface,  less  mountainous  than  that 
of  Majorca,  is  undulating,  rising  to  its  highest  point 
in  Mount  Toro,  4703  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  similar  to  those  of  the  larger  island, 
although  it  is  neither  so  fertile  in  soil  nor  so  well 
watered  as  Majorca,  The  chief  towns  are  Port 
Mahon,  the  capital  (q.  v.),  and  Cindadela,  the  former 
capital,  with  a  pop  of  about  4000. 

MI  NORITES,  a  name  of  the  Franciscan  order 
(q.  v.),  derived  from  the  original  later  denomination 
adopted  by  their  founder,  b'ratre*  Atiiton*.  This 
name  has  left  its  trace  in  the  popular  designation  of 
several  localities  both  in  English  and  foreign  cities. 

MI'NOS,  the  name  of  two  mythological  kings  of 
Crete.  The  first  is  Said  to  have  been  tho  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  the  brother  of  Rhadamanthus, 
the  father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne,  and,  after  his 
death,  a  judge  in  the  infernal  regions. — The  second 
of  the  same  name  was  grandson  of  the  former,  and 
son  of  LycastuB  and  Ida.  To  him  the  celebrated 
Laws  of  Minus  are  ascribed,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  instruction  from  Jupiter.  He  was  the 
husband  of  that  PasiphaxS  who  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur  (q.  v.)  Homer  and  Hesiod  know  of  only 
one  Minos,  the  king  of  Cnossus,  and  son  and  friend 
of  Jupiter. 

MI  NOTAUR  (L  e.,  the  Bull  of  Minos),  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  conceptions  of  Grecian  Mythology, 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pasiphati  and  a  bull, 
for  wuich  she  had  conceived  a  passion.  It  was  half- 
man  half-bull,  a  man  with  a  bull's  bead.  Minos, 
the  husband  of  Pasiphae",  shut  him  up  in  tho 
Cuossian  Labyrinth,  and  there  fed  him  with  youths 
and  maidens,  whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply 
as  an  annual  tribute,  till  Theseus,  with  the  help  of 
Ariadne,  slew  the  monster.  The  M.  is,  with  some 
probability,  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Phoenician 
sun-god. 

MINSK,  a  government  and  pro vi  nee  of  Western  or 
White  Russia,  lies  south-east  of  Wilna,  and  contains 
33,087  square  miles,  with  a  jiopulation  of  986,471t 
composed  chiefly  of  Russians,  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
and  Jews,  with  a  small  percentage  of  Tartars  and 
gipsies.  Five-sevenths  of  the  population  profess 
the  Greek  religion.     The  chief  articles  of  export 
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are  timber,  salt,  and  corn,  which  nre  brought  by 
river-carriage  to  the  Baltic  and  IVack  Sea  ports. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  fine,  cloths,  linen, 
and  sugar.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  is  covered 
to  a  large  extent  with  woods  and  marshes,  while 
in  many  other  places  it  is  a  sandy  waste,  but  in 

Sneral  the  native  products  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
e  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  very  severe  in 
winter.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are  pursued 
with  tolerable  success.  The  inhabitant!  of  the 
south  or  marshy  portion  of  the  province  are  subject 
to  that  dreadful  disease,  the  Plica  Polonka  (q.  v.). 

MINSK,  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Svislocz,  an  affluent 
of  the  Beresina.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has 
many  handsome  stone  edifices,  among  which  are  the 
Greek  and  ltoman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  semi- 
naries, the  church  of  St  Catharine,  a  numWr  of 
educational  and  philanthropic  establishments,  a 
public  library,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  woollen  cloth  and  leather.  Fop.  27,063, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews. 

MINSTER.   See  Monastery. 

MINT  {Mentha),  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Lahiata ;  with  small,  funnel-shaped,  4-fid, 
generally  red  corolla,  and  four  straight  stamens. 
The  species  are  perenuial  herl>aceous  plants,  varying 
considerably  in  appearance,  but  all  with  creeping 
root-stocks.  The  flowers  are  wborled,  the  whorls 
often  grouped  in  spikes  or  heads.  The  S|>ecie8  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Some  of  them 
are  very  common  in  Britain,  as  Water  M.  (M. 
atptatica),  which  crow  in  wet  grounds  and  ditches, 
and  Cow*  M.  {M.  arvetutis),  which  abountls  as  a 
weed  in  cornfields  and  gardens.  These  aud  most  of 
the  other  species  have  erect  sterna  All  the  species 
contain  an  aromatic  essential  oil,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  are  more  or  leas  medicinal.  The  most 
important  species  are  Spearmint,  Peppermint, 
and  Pkn ny- royal.— Spearmint  or  Green  M.  [M. 
viri  lis),  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe ;  it  has  erect  smooth  stems,  from  one 
foot  to  two  feet  high,  with  the  whorls  of  flowers  in 
loose  cylindrical  or  oblong  spikes  at  the  top ;  the 
leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  serrated,  destitute 
of  stalk,  or  nearly  so.  It  has  a  very  agreeable 
odour.— Peppermint  (if.  piperita),  a  plant  of  equally 
wide  distribution  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  is  very  similar  to  spearmint,  out  has  the 
leaves  stalked,  and  the  flowers  in  short  spikes,  the 
lower  whorls  somewhat  distant  from  the  reat  It  is 
very  readdy  recognised  by  the  peculiar  pungency  of 
its  odour  and  of  its  taste. — Penny-royal  {M.  pule- 
ffium),  also  very  cosmojiolitan,  has  a  much-hrauchod 
prostrate  stem,  which  sends  down  new  roots  as  it 
extends  in  length ;  the  leaves  ovate,  stalked ;  the 
flowers  in  distant  globose  whorls.  Its  smell 
resembles  that  of  the  other  mints.— All  these 
species,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in  ditches  or  wet 
places.  All  of  them  are  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  and 
pep|iermint  largely  for  medicinal  use  and  for 
flavouring  lozenges,  Mint  Sauce  is  generally  made 
of  spearmint;  which  is  also  used  for  flavouring 
soups,  &c  A  kind  of  M.  with  lemon-scenteu 
leaves,  called  Bergamot  M.  {M.  citrala),  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Varieties  of  pepjiermint  and  horse- mint 
[M.  sylicMru),  with  crispeti  or  inflato-rugosc  leaves, 
are  much  cultivated  in  Germany  under  the  name 
of  Cl'RLSD  M.  {Krauseminze)  ;  the  leaves  being 
dried  and  used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  in 
poultices  and  baths.  All  kinds  of  M.  arc  easil 
projiagated  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  cuttings, 
is  said  that  mice  have  a  great  aversion  to  M.,  and 
that  a  few  leaves  of  it  will  keep  them  at  a  distance. 


Peppermint,  Penny-royal,  and  Sjvcarmint,  are  used 
in  medicine.  The  pharmacopoeias  contain  an  atpta, 
1  spiritu*,  and  oleum  of  each  of  them;  the  officinal 
I  part  being  the  herb,  which  should  lie  collected 
when  in  flower.  Peppermint  is  a  powerful  diffusitde 
stimulant,  and,  as  such,  is  antispasmodic  and 
stomachic,  and  is  much  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gastrodynia  and  flatulent  colic.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  in  mixtures,  for  covering  the  taste 
of  drugs.  Penny-royal  and  tpmrmint  arc  similar  in 
their  action,  but  inferior  for  all  purposes  to  pepper- 
mint. The  ordinary  doses  are  from  on«*  to  two 
ounces  of  the  a<pta,  a  drachm  of  the  n/tintm  (in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water),  and  from  three  to  five  drops 
of  the  oleum  (on  a  lump  of  sugar). 

MINT  (Lit.  manetaY, an  establishment  for  making 
coins  or  metallic  money  (see  Money).  The  early 
history  of  the  art  Wing  traced  under  the  head 
Numlsmatiqs,  the  present  article  is  mostly  confined 
to  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  British*  mint,  and 
of  the  modem  processes  of  coining  as  there  followed. 

The  earliest  regulations  regarding  the  English 
mint  Wlong  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Au  officer 
called  a  reeve  is  referred  to  in  the  laws  of  Canute 
as  having  some  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  certain 
names  which,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  sovereign, 
appear  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  seem  to  have 
been  those  of  the  moneyers,  or  principal  officers  of 
the  mint,  till  recently,  an  important  class  of  function- 
aries, who  were  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  the 
coin.  Besides  the  sovereign,  barons,  bisho|«,  and 
the  greater  monasteries  had  their  respective  mint!*, 
where  they  exercised  the  right  of  coinage,  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  Wolsey  as  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  officers  of  the 
royal  mint  became  to  a  certain  extent  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  exchequer.  Both  in  Saxon  and 
Norman  times,  there  existed,  under  control  of  the 
principal  mint  in  London,  a  number  of  provincial 
mints  in  different  towns  of  England  ;  there  were  no 
fewer  than  38  in  the  time  of  Ethelred.  and  the 
last  of  them  were  only  done  awav  with  in  the 
reign  of  Wdliatn  III.  The  officers  of  the  mint  were 
formed  into  a  corporation  by  a  charter  of  Edward  II. ; 
they  consisted  of  the  warden,  master,  comptroller, 
assay-master,  workers,  coiners,  and  subordinates. 

The  seignorage  for  coining  at  one  time  formed  no 
inconsiderable  item  in  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
It  was  a  deduction  made  from  the  bullion  coined, 
and  comprehended  both  a  charge  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  coinage,  and  the  sovereign's  profit  in 
virtue  of  his  prerogative.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
the  seignoAige  amounted  to  6<i.  in  the  pound ;  in 


the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  la  2ld.  By  18  Car.  II.  c.  fi, 
the  seignorage  on  cold  was  abolished,  and  has  never 
exacted.    The  shere,  or  remedy,  as  it  is 


now  called,  was  an  allowance  for  the  unavoidable 
imi»erfection  of  the  coin. 

The  function  of  the  mint  is  in  theory  to  receive 
gold  in  ingots  from  individuals,  and  return  an  equal 
weight  in  sovereigns ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  gold  is 
now  exclusively  coined  for  the  Bank  of  England; 
for,  though  any  one  has  still  the  right  to  coin  gold 
at  the  mint,  the  merchant  or  dealer  has  ceased 
to  obtain  any  profit  for  so  doing,  as  the  Bank  is 
compelled  to  purchase  all  gold  tendered  to  it  at  the 
fixed  price  of  £3,  17*  9d.  an  ounce.  The  increment 
on  the  Assay  (q.  v.),  or  on  the  fineness  of  the  metal, 
which  augments  the  standard  weight,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  gold,  is  a  more  considerable  source  of 
profit  to  the  imjiorter  of  gold.  The  ordinary  trade 
assay,  on  which  the  imjiorter  purchases  the  bullion, 
does  not  by  usage  come  closer  than  Jth  of  a  carat 
r  74  grains  per  lb.  troy.  Before  * 
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the  gold  is  subjected  to  a  second  and  more  delicate 
assay  at  the  mint,  and  the  importer  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  difference,  amounting  to  about  T'xth  of 
a  carat  grain  =  3j  troy  grains,  or  nearly  ikL  per  lb. 
Weight- 
Silver,  which  was  formerly,  concurrently  with 
cold,  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  has,  by  56 
fceo.  I IL  a  68,  ceased  to  be  so.  There  is  a  seignorage 
on  both  silver  and  copper  money,  amounting  in 
silver  to  20  per  cent,  when  the  price  of  silver  is 
5*.  }>er  ounce,  which,  however,  from  the  tear  and 
wear  of  the  coin,  brings  small  profit  to  the  crown. 
On  the  copper  coinage,  the  seignorage  is  no  leas 
than  100  |»er  cent,  on  the  average  price  of  copper. 
The  profit*  of  the  seignorage,  formerly  retained  by 
thr-  master  of  the  mint,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
eoinaye,  have,  since  1837,  been  paid  into  the  Bank, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

A  new  mint  was  erected  on  Towerhill  in  1810. 
In  1815.  some  alterations  were  made  in  its  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  1851  a  complete  change  was  introduced 
in  the  whole  system  of  administration.  The  control 
of  the  mint  is  now  vested,  subject  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Treasury,  in  a  master  and  a  deputy-master, 
and  comptroller.  The  mastership,  which  bad,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  become  a  political 
appointment,  held  by  an  adherent  of  the  government, 
has  been  restored  to  the  position  of  a  permanent 
office,  the  master  being  the  ostensible  executive 
head  of  the  establishment.  The  operativo  depart- 
ment is  intrusted  to  the  assayer,  the  melter,  and  the 
refiner.  The  moneyers,  who  from  early  times  till  a 
very  recent  period  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  exten- 
sive coqiorate  privileges  and  exemptions,  were 
e>Hj tractors  with  the  crown  for  the  execution  of  the 
coinage.  Their  office  was  abolished  with  the  recent 
change  of  system ;  and  the  contracts  with  the  crown 
are  now  entered  into  by  the  master  of  the  mint,  who 
also  mak<«  subordinate  contracts  for  the  actual 
manufacture  of  the  coin.  Other  contracts  are  taken 
by  the  mednllists  of  Birmingham,  where  one  firm 
especially,  that  of  Ralph  Heaton  &  Co.,  whose 
machinery  is  said  to  excel  that  of  the  Royal  Mint 
in  efficiency,  not  only  manufactures  coin  for  our 
ova,  but  also  takes  large  contracts  from  foreign 
governments  both  in  copper  and  silver.  Another 
firm  assisted  in  making  the  bronze  coinage  of  this 
country  lately  issued,  rhese  firms  have  no  special 
phrile^cs,  but  tender  for  the  government  contracts 
when  offered  in  the  usual  way,  and  give  the  neceswury 
securities. 

PtxKfMfa  of  coining. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c  ,  little  or  no  improvement  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  coining  from  the  time  of  its  inven- 
tion. The  metal  was  simply  hammered  into  slips, 
which  were  afterwards  cut  up  into  squares  of  one 
size,  and  then  forged  round.  The  required  impres- 
sion was  given  to  these  by  placing  them  in  turn 
between  two  dies,  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer. 
Ai  it  was  not  easy  by  this  method  to  place  the  dies 
exactly  above  each  other,  or  to  apply  proper  force, 
coins  so  made  were  always  faulty,  and  had  the  edges 
unfinished,  which  rendered  them  liable  to  be  clipped. 
The  first  great  step  was  the  application  of  the 
screw,  invented  in  1553  by  a  French  engraver  of  the 
name  of  Brucher.  The  plan  was  found  expensive  at 
first,  and  it  was  not  till  1662  that  it  altogether  super- 
seded the  hammer  in  the  English  mint  The  chief 
steps  in  coining  as  now  practised  are  as  follows :  The 
gold  or  silver  to  be  coined  is  sent  to  the  mint  in  the 
form  of  inyoU  (Ger.  tingifssen.  Do.  inrjisten,  to  pour 
in,  to  cast),  or  castings  ;  those  of  gold  weighing  each 
about  ISO  oz.,  while  the  silver  ingots  are  much  larger. 
Before  melting,  each  ingot  is  tested  as  to  its  purity  by 
Assaying  (q.  v.),  and  tnen  weighed,  and  the  results 


crucibles  of  plumbago  are  used,  made  to  contain  each 
about  1200  oz.  The  pots  being  heated  white,  in  fur- 
naces, the  charge  of  gold  is  introduce'!  along  with 
the  proper  amountof  copper  (depending  upon  the  state 
of  purity  of  the  gold  as  ascertained  by  the  assay), 
to  bring  it  to  the  standard,  which  is  22  parts  of  pure 
gold  to  2  of  copper  (see  Alloy).  The  metal  when 
melted  is  poured  into  iron  moulds,  which  form  it 
into  bars  21  inches  long,  1]  inch  broad,  and  1  inch 
thick,  if  for  sovereigns;  and  somewhat  narrower, 
if  for  half-sovereigns.  For  melting  silver  (the  alloy 
of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  standard  of  222  parts 
of  silver  to  18  of  copper),  malleable  iron  pots  are 
used,  and  the  metal  is  cast  into  bars  similar  to 
those  of  gold. 

The  new  copper,  or  rather  bronze  coinage,  issued 
in  1860,  is  an  alloy  consisting  of  95  parts  of  copper, 
4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc  The  coins  are  only  alwut 
half  the  weight  of  their  old  copper  representatives. 
The  processes  of  casting  and  coining  the  bronze 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and 
sdver. 

The  operation  of  rolling  follows  that  of  casting. 
It  consists  in  repeatedly  passing  the  bars  between 
pairs  of  rollers  with  hardened  steel  surfaces,  driven 
by  steam-power ;  the  rollers  being  brought  closer 
and  closer  as  the  thickness  becomes  reduced.  At  a 
certain  stage,  as  the  liars  become  longer,  they  are 
cut  into  several  lengths ;  and  to  remove  the  hard- 
ness induced  by  the  pressure,  they  are  annealed. 
The  finishing  rollers  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted  that 
the  JUUU  (as  the  thinned  bars  are  called)  do  not 
vary  in  thickness  in  any  part  more  than  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  slips  are  still 
further  reduced  in  the  British  mint  at  what  is  called 
the  'draw-bench,'  where  they  are  drawn  betweeu 
steel  dies,  as  in  wire-drawing,  and  are  then  exactly 
of  the  necessary  thickness  for  the  coin  intended. 

The  fillets  thus  prepared  are  passed  to  the  tryer, 
who,  with  a  hand-punch,  cuts  a  trial- blank  from 
each,  and  weighs  it  in  a  balance  ;  and  if  it  vary 
more  than  ith  of  a  grain,  the  whole  fillet  is 
rejected. 

For  cutting  out  the  blantt  of  which  the  coins  are 
to  be  made,  there  are  in  the  British  mint  twelve 
presses  arranged  in  a  circle,  so  that  one  wheel  with 
driving  cams,  placed  in  the  centre,  works  the  whole. 
The  punches  descend  by  pneumatic  pressure,  and 
the  fillets  are  fed  into  the  presses  by  boys,  each 
punch  cutting  out  about  60  blanks  a  minute.  The 
scrap  left  after  the  blanks  are  cut  out,  called  acuteL, 
is  sent  back  to  be  rcmclted. 

Each  blank  is  afterwards  weighed  by  the  auto- 
maton balance — a  beautiful  and  most  accurate 
instrument,  which  was  added  to  the  mint  about 
ten  years  ago.  It  weighs  23  blanks  per  minute, 
and  each  to  the  0*01  of  a  grain.  The  standard 
weight  of  a  sovereign  is  123-274  grains,  but  the  mint 
can  issue  them  above  or  below  this  to  the  extent  of 
0*2568  of  a  grain,  which  is  called  the  remedy.  Blanks 
which  come  within  this  limit  are  droptwd  by  the 
machine  into  a  *  medium '  box,  and  pass  on  to  be 
coined.  Those  below  the  required  weight  are  pushed 
into  another  box  to  be  remelted,  but  those  above  it 
into  another,  and  are  reduced  by  filing.  The  correct 
blanks  are  afterwards  rung  on  a  noun  ding  iron,  and 
those  which  do  not  give  a  clear  sound  are  rejected 
as  dumb. 

To  insure  their  being  properly  milled  on  the  edge, 
the  blanks  are  pressed  edgeways  in  a  machine 
between  two  circular  steel-plates,  which  raises  the 
edges,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  their  being 
perfectly  round.  After  this  they  are  annealed  to 
soften  them,  before  they  can  be  struck  with  dies  ; 
they  are  also  put  into  a  boding  pot  of  dilute  sul- 
1  to  remove  any  oxide  of  copper  from  the 
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Subsequently,  they  are  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  great  care  in  hot  sawdust,  and  finally  | 
in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  boiling 
water.    Without  these  precautions,  the  beautiful 
bloom  upon  new  coin  could  not  tie  secured. 

We  now  come  to  the  press-room,  where  the  blanks 
receive  the  impression  which  makes  them  [ierfect 
The  coining-preas  is  shewn  in  the  fig.  and 


there  are  eight  of  them  in  all,  ranged  in  a  row  upon 
a  strong  foundation  of  masonry.  COB  is  the  massive 
iron  frame  into  which  the  screw  D  works,  the  upper 
part  B  being  perforated  to  receive  it.  On  the  bottom 
of  this  screw  the  npjier  steel  die  is  fixed  by  a  box, 
the  lower  die  being  fixed  in  another  box  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  press.  The  dies  have,  of  course, 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin  upon  them. 
See  DtK'Si  n  kino.  The  blank  coin  is  placed  on  the 
lower  die,  and  receives  the  impression  when  the 
screw  is  turned  round  so  as  to  press  the  two  dies 
forcibly  towards  each  other.  A  steel  ring  or  collar 
contains  the  coin  while  it  is  being  stamped,  which 
preserves  its  circular  form,  and  also  effects  the  mill- 
ing on  the  edge.  In  cases  where  letters  are  put  on 
the  edge  of  a  coin,  a  collar  divided  into  segments 
working  on  centre-pins,  is  used.  On  the  proper 
•S3 


pressure  being  applied,  the  segments  close  round, 
and  impress  the  letters  on  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

The  screw  of  the  press  is  put  in  motion  by  means 
of  the  piece  A,  which  is  worked  by  machinery 
driven  by  steam-power,  and  situated  in  an  aj»art- 
ment  above  the  coining-room.  The  steam -engine 
exhausts  an  air-chamber,  and  from  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced, an  air-engine  works  a  series  of  air-pumps, 
which  communicate  a  more  exact  and  regular 
motion  to  the  machinery  of  the  stamping-presses 
tLiu  by  the  ordinary  condensing  engine.  The 
loaded  arms  lUi  strike  against  blocks  of  wood, 
whereby  they  are  prevented  from  moving  too  far, 
and  run  the  risk  of  brvakingthe  hard  steel  dies  by 
bringing  them  in  contact.  The  press  brings  down 
the  die  on  the  coin  with  a  twisting  motion,  but  if 
it  were  to  rise  up  in  the  same  way,  it  would  abrade 
the  coin  ;  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  arrangement 
which,  by  means  of  a  wide  notch  in  the  ring  3,  allows 
the  die  to  be  raised  up  a  certain  distauce  before  it 
In i*ina  to  turn  round  with  the  screw. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  the  arrangement  for 
-bug  the  blanks  and  removing  the  coins  as  they 
are  stamped,  is  shewn.  A  lever  H1K,  moving  on  a 
fulcrum  I,  is  supported  by  a  bar  Q,  fixed  to  the  side 
of  the  press.  The  top  of  this  lever  is  guided  by 
sector  7  fixed  upon  the  screw  D.  k  ' 
there  is  a  spiral  groove,  which,  as  the 
round,  moves  the  end  H  of  the  lever  to  or  from  the 
st  rew,  the  other  end  K  being  moved  at  the  same 
time  either  towards  or  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
j  u  ess.  The  lower  end  of  the  lever  moves  a  slider  L, 
which  is  directed  exactly  to  the  centre  of  the  press, 
tod  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  die. 
l  ite  slider  is  a  thiu  steel-plate  in  two  pieces  united 
by  a  joint,  and  having  a  circular  cavity  at  the  end, 
which,  whi  n  its  limbs  are  shut,  grasps  a  piece  of 
ci  in  by  the  edge.  This  piece  drops  out  on  the 
lunbs  separating.  There  is  a  tulie  at  K  which  an 
attendant  keep*  filled  with  blank  pieces ;  it  is  open 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  pieces  rest  on  the  slider. 
When  the  press  is  screwed  down,  the  slider  is  drawn 
hack  to  its  furthest  extent,  and  it*  circular  end 
c<  >mes  exactly  beneath  the  tube.  A  blank  piece  of 
coin  now  drops  in,  and  is  carried,  when  the  screw 
rises,  to  the  collar  which  fits  over  the  lower  die. 
The  slider  then  returns  for  another  blank,  while 
the  upper  die  descends  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
c«in.  Each  time  the  slider  brings  a  new  blank  to 
the  die,  it  at  the  same  time  pushes  off  the  piece  last 
struck.  An  arrangement  of  springs  lifts  the  milled 
collar  to  enclose  the  coin  while  it  is  being  struck. 
It  is  found  on  examining  the  coins  that  about 
in  200  is  imperfectly  finished  ;  these  being 
re  jected,  the  rest  are  finally  weighed  into  bags, 
and  subjected  to  the  process  of  puring.  This  con- 
in  taking  from  each  bag  a  certain  number  of 

them  to 
before 

they  are  delivered  to  the  public. 

MI'NUET,  the  air  of  a 
originally  from  Poitou.  in  France.  It  is  performed 
in  a  slow  tempo.  The  first  minuet  is  said  to  have 
been  comjiosed  by  Lully  the  Elder,  and  was  danced 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1653  at  Versailles  with  his  mistress. 
The  music  of  the  minuet  is  in  }  time,  and  is  still 
well  known  in  England  by  the  celebrated  Minuet 
de  la  Vour,  which  is  frequently  introduced  in  stage 
performancea 

MI'NUTE,  s  rough  draft  of  any  proceeding  or 
instrument ;  so  called  from  Wing  taken  down  shortly 
and  in  minute  or  small  writing,  to  be  afterwards 
ingrossed.  See  Inqrohh.— Mix  en,  in  Law,  is  s 
memorandum  or  record  of  some  act  of  a  court  or 
of  parties;  in  the  Utter  sense  it  is 


sovereigns  or  other  coins,  and  subjecting  t 
a  final  examination  by  weight  and  assay, 
they  are  delivered  to  the  public. 


graceful 
It  is  ti 
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of  minute  of  agreement, 


Scotland,  as  in  the 
minute  of  sale,  Ac 

MINUTE,  tbe  60th  part  of  an  hour;  also  the 
60th  jiart  of  a  decree  of  a  circle.  Sec  Skxaoesimal 
ARinoimc.—  Mixutk,  in  Architecture,  is  the  60th 
part  of  the  <liameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  classic  column, 
measured  at  the  base.  It  is  used  as  a  measure  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  the  order. 

MI  OCENE  (dr.  less  recent),  a  term  introduced 
by  Lyell  to  characterise  the  Middle  Tertiary  strata, 
which  he  supposes  to  contain  a  smaller  proportion 
of  recent  species  of  molluscs  than  the  newer  Plio- 
cene, and  more  than  tbe  older  Eocene.  He  estimates 
the  proportion  of  living  to  fossil  species  in  the 
Miocene  at  25  per  cent 

Strata  of  this  age  occur  in  Britain  in  two  limited 
sad  far  separated  localities— in  the  island  of  Mull, 
and  at  Dartmoor  in  the  south-east  of  England  In 
this  last  district,  they  exist  at  Bovey  Tracey,  in  a 
flat  area  of  ten  miles  long  by  two  miles  broad,  and 
consist  of  clay  interstratihed  with  beds  of  imperfect 
lignite*.   Pengelly  and  Heer  have  recently  examined 

the  strata  of  this  small  basin,  and  have  found  that  £~  political'  pamp'&eta,""iiaruVulariy  a] 
all  the  plants  are  of  Miocene  age,  and  belong  to  the  financial  administration  of  Calonne,  reoer 
same  s)iecies  as  those  found  in  similar  de|Msits,  not 
only  on  the  continent,  but  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Arctic  America.    Their  fades  indicates 


ler 

climate  than  the  present,  and  the  geographical  range 
of  the  specie*  is  unexampled  in  the  existing  flora. 
IV  Mull  beds  are  situated  at  the  headland  of 
Anltun,  and  consist  of  interstratified  basalts,  ashes, 
and  bgnit;*.  There  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in 
thickness  from  1 4  to  24  feet,  separated  by  two  beds 
of  ash,  the  whole  resting  on,  and  covered  by  strata 
of  basalt  Tbe  whole  thickness  is  131  feet  It  is 
wnwoaed  that  tbe  leaf-beds  were  deposited  in  a 
itulliiw  lake  or  marsh,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  active 
volcano.  One  of  the  beds  consists  of  a  mass  of 
compressed  leaves  without  stems,  and  accompanied 
with  abundant  remains  of  an  equisetum,  which  grew 
in  the  marsh  into  which  the  leaves  were  blown. 
Tbe  leaves  belong  to  dicotyledons  and  conifene, 
and  \re  of  species  similar  to  those  of  Bovey  Tracey. 

The  Pahlims  of  France  are  of  this  ace,  as  are  also 
part  of  the  Mollassi  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Mayenoe 
and  Vienna  basins.  Of  the  same  period  are  the 
highly  fossiliferous  deposits  in  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
India,  containing  the  remains  of  several  elephants,  a 
mammoth,  hippojwtamus,  giraffe,  and  large  ostrich, 
besides  several  carnivora,  monkeys,  and  crocodiles, 
ami  a  large  tortoise,  whose  shell  measured  20  feet 
across.  The  Euro]  wan  beds  coutain  the  remains  of 
the  Dinotherium  (q.  v.). 

MIRABEAU,  Honob£  Gabriel  Riqcftti,  Comtf. 
dz,  was  born  9th  March  1749,  at  Bignon,  near 
Nemours.  He  was  descended,  by  his  own  account, 
from  the  ancient  Florentine  family  of  Arrighetti, 
who  being  expelled  from  their  native  city  in  1268, 
on  account  of  Ghibellinc  politics,  settled  in  Provence. 
Jean  de  Riquetti  or  Arrighetti  purchased  the  estate 
of  Mirabeau  in  1562;  his  grandson,  Thomas,  hap- 
pened to  entertain  here,  in  1660,  Louis  XIV.  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  on  which  occasion  he  received 
from  the  monarch  the  title  of  Marquis  Victor 
Riqnetti.  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  (born  1715,  died 
1789),  the  father  of  Honored  was  a  vain  and  foolish 
mm.  wasted  his  patrimony,  wrote  books  of  philan- 
thropy and  philosophy,  as  IS  Ami  da  Homrnta 
(5  vols.  Par.  1  <55),  and  was  a  cruel  tyrant  in  his  own 
boose.  He  procured  no  fewer  than  fifty- four  kiln* 
it  <-arhet  at  different  times  against  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Honore,  his  eldest  son,  was  endowed 
vith  an  athletic  frame  and  extraordinary  mental 
abilities,  but  was  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  disposed  to 


cavalry  regiment ;  bnt  continued  to  prosecute  vari- 
ous branches  of  study  with  great  eagerness,  whilst 
outrunning  his  companions  in  a  career  of  vice.  An 
intrigue  with  the  youthful  wife  of  an  aged  marquis 
brought  him  into  danger,  and  he  fled  with  her  to 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  sub- 
sisted by  his  pen,  amongst  other  productions  of 
which,  bis  E**ai  mir  U  Deapotimu  attracted  great 
attention.    Meanwhile,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  him ;  and  the  French  minister,  at 
his  father's  instigation,  demanding  that  he  should 
be  delivered  up  to  justice,  be  and  his  paramour  were 
apprehended  at  Amsterdam,  and  he  was  brought  to 
the  dungeon  at  Vincennes,  and  there  closely  im- 
prisoned for  42  months.    During  this  time  he  was 
often  in  great  want,  but  employed  himself  in  literary 
labours,  writing  an  Etaai  aur  lea  Ltttrea  de  Cachet  el 
lea  Prison*  d'flat,  which  was  published  at  Hamburg 
(2  vols.  1782),  and  a  number  of  otiecene  tales,  by 
which  he  disgraced  his  genius,  although  their  sale 
supplied  bis  necessities.    After  his  U  be  ration  from 
prison,  he  subsisted  chiefly  by  literary  lal>our,  and 
still  led  a  very  profligate  life.    He  wrote  many  effec- 

st  the 

Calonne,  receiving  pecu- 
niary assistance,  it  was  said,  from  some  of  the  great 
bankers  of  Paris  ;  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  ]>arty.  When  the  States-general  were  con- 
vened, he  sought  to  be  elected  as  a  representative  of 
the  nobles  of  Provence,  but  was  rejected  by  them  on 
the  ground  of  his  want  of  property  ;  and  left  them 
with  the  threat  that,  like  Marius,  he  woidd  over- 
throw the  aristocracy.    He  purchased  a  draper's 
shop,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  tbe  Ihird 
Estate,  and  was  enthusiastically  returned  both  at 
Aix  and  Marseille.    He  chose  to  represent  Marseille, 
and  by  his  talents  and  admirable  oratorical  powers 
soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  States-general 
and  National  Assembly.  Barnave  well  characterised 
him  as  'the  Shakspeare  of  eloquence.'    He  stood 
forth  as  the  opponent  of  the  court  and  of  tho  aris- 
tocracy, but  regarded  the  country  as  by  no  means 
ripe  for  the  extreme  changes  proposed  by  |>olitical 
theorists,  and  laboured,  not  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  but  for  the  abolition  of  despotism, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  throne. 
To  suppress  insurrection,  he  effected,  on  8th  July 
1789,  tbe  institution  of  the  National  Guard.  In 
some  of  the  contests  which  followed,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  po|mlarity  to  maintain  the  throne.  The 
more  that  anarchy  and  revolutionary  frenzy  pre- 
vailed, the  more  decided  did  he  become  in  his 
resistance  to  their  progress ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  at  once 
against  the  supporters  of  the  ancient  despotism 
and  the  extreme  revolutionists.    The  king  and  his 
friends  were  long  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  rela- 
tions with  one  so  disreputable,  but  at  last,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  it  was  resolved  that  M. 
should  be  invited  to  become  minister.   No  sooner 
was  this  known,  than  a  combination  of  the  most 
opposite  parties,  by  a  decree  of  7th  November  1789, 
forbade  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  as  minister. 
From  this  time  forth,  M.  strove  in  vain  in  favour  of 
the  most  indispensable  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
I  and  in  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  popular  indigna- 
tion.    He  still  continued  the  struggle,  however, 
with  wonderful  ability,  and  sought  to  reconcile  the 
court  and  the  Revolution.    In  December  1790,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  in  February"  1791,  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Both  in  the  Club  and  in  the  Assembly,  be  displayed 
great  boldness  and  energy ;  but  sooti  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  the  bitter,  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  bodily  and  mental  weakness,  consequent  upon  his 
great  exertions  and  his  continued  debaucheries,  and 
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died  2d  April  1791.  He  was  interred  with 
pomp  in  the  church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  the  4 
theon ; '  but  his  body  was  afterwards  removed,  to 
make  room  for  that  of  Marat  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris  in  9  vols,  in 
1825—1827.  His  natural  son,  Lucas  Montigny, 
published  Affntoire*  Bioyraplt'mues,  Litttraires  H 
Politique*  de  Aliratxau  (2d  edit  8  vols.  Par. 
1841),  the  most  complete  account  which  we  have  of 
his  life  See  also  Carlyle's  sketch  of  Mirabeau  in 
his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  and  his  French  Revolution. 

MIRACLE,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  certain 
marvellous  works  (healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead, 
changing  of  water  into  wine,  Ac.)  ascritied  in  the 
Bible  to  some  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  or  two  of  his  followers.  It  signifies 
simply  that  which  is  wonderful  —a  thing  or  a  deed 
to  be  wondered  at,  being  derived  directly  from 
the  Latin  miraculum,  a  thing  unusual— an  object 
of  wonder  or  surprise.  The  same  meaning  is  the 
governing  idea  in  the  term  applied  in  the  New  Test- 
ament to  the  Christian  miracles,  Uras,  a  marvel,  a 
portent ;  besides  which,  we  also  rind  them  designated 
dunameis,  powers,  with  a  reference  to  the  power 
residing  in  the  miracle-worker ;  and  sinu-ia,  signs, 
with  a  reference  to  the  character  or  pretensions  of 
which  they  were  assumed  to  be  the  witnesses  or 
guarantees.  Under  these  different  names,  the 
one  fact  recognised  is  a  deed  done  by  a  man,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  common  judgment  of  men  to 
exceed  man's  ordinary  powers ;  in  other  words,  a 
deed  supernatural,  al>ove  or  beyond  the  common 
powers  of  nature,  as  these  are  understood  by  men. 

In  the  older  speculations  on  the  subject,  a  miracle 
was  generally  defined  to  be  a  violation  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  order  of  nature.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  was  argued  (as  by  Hume),  that  such  a  violation 
or  suspension  was  absolutely  impossible  and  incred- 
ible; it  was  maintained,  on  trie  other,  that  the 
Almighty,  either  by  his  own  immediate  agency,  or 
by  the  agency  of  others,  coidd  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  order  to  secure 
oertain  ends,  which,  without  that  interference,  could 
not  have  ban  secured,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
incredible  in  the  idea  of  a  law  being  suspended  by 
the  Person  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  The  laws 
of  nature  and  the  will  or  providence  of  Cod 
were,  in  this  view,  thus  placed  in  a  certain  aspect  of 
opposition  to  each  other,  at  points  here  and  there 
clashing,  and  the  stronger  arbitrarily  asserting  its 
superiority.  Such  a  view  has,  with  the  advance  of 
philosophical  opinion,  appeared  to  many  to  be 
inadequate  as  a  theory,  and  to  give  an  unworthy 
conception  of  the  Divine  character.  The  great 
principle  of  Law,  as  the  highest  conception  not  only 
of  nature,  but  of  Divine  Providence,  in  all  its 
manifestations,  has  asserted  itself  more  dominantly 
in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  led  to  the  rejection  of 
the  apparently  conflicting  idea  of  'interference,' 
implied  in  the  old  notion  of  miracle.  Order  in 
nature,  and  a  just  and  uncapricious  will  in  God,  were 
felt  to  be  first  and  absolutely  necessary  principles. 
The  idea  of  miracle,  accordingly,  which  seems  to  be 
now  most  readily  accepted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Christian  religion,  has  its  root  in  this 
necessity. 

All  law  is  regarded  as  the  expression,  not  of  a 
lifeless  force,  but  of  a  j>erfectly  wise  and  just  will. 
All  law  must  develop  itself  through  natural  pheno- 
mena ;  but  it  is  not  identified  with  or  bound  down 
to  any  necessary  series  of  these.  If  we  admit  the 
mainspring  of  the  universe  to  be  a  living  will,  then 
we  may  admit  that  the  phenomena  through  which 
that  will,  actiug  in  the  form  of  law,  expresses  itself, 
may  vary  without  the  will  varying  or  the  law  being 
broken.    We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  - 


of  operation  in  anv  recorded  miracle ;  we  only  see 
certain  results.  To  affirm  that  these  results  are 
either  impossible  in  themselves,  or  necessarily  viola- 
tions of  natural  law,  is  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
imperfect  data.  We  can  only  say  that,  under  an 
impulse  which  we  must  believe  proceeds  from  the 
Divine  will,  in  which  all  law  exists,  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  exjiect  have  not 
followed  on  their  ordinary  conditions.  But  from 
our  point  of  view  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  question 
as  to  how  this  hapjwns  is  one  of  interference  or 
violation  ;  it  is  rather,  probably,  one  of  higher  and 
lower  action.  The  miracle  may  be  but  the  expres- 
sion of  one  Divine  order  and  beneficent  will  in  a  new 
shape— the  law  of  a  greater  freedom,  to  use  the 
words  of  Trench,  swallowing  up  the  law  of  a  lesser. 

Nature  being  but  the  plastic  medium  through 
which  God's  will  is  ever  manifested  to  us,  and  the 
design  of  that  will  being,  as  it  necessarily  must  be, 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  that  theory  of  miracle  is 
certainly  most  rational  which  does  not  represent 
the  ideas  of  laws  and  of  the  will  of  God  as  <*parate 
and  opposing  forces,  but  which  represents  the  Divine 
will  as  working  out  its  highest  moral  ends,  not 
against,  but  through  law  and  order,  and  evolving 
from  these  a  new  issue,  when  it  has  a  special  bene- 
ficent purpose  to  serve.  And  thus,  too,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  in  miracle  not  only  a  wonder  and  a 
power,  but  a  sign — a  revelation  of  Divine  character, 
never  arbitrary,  always  generous  and  loving,  the 
character  of  one  who  seeks  through  all  the  ordinary 
courses  of  nature  and  operation  of  law  to  further 
His  creatures'  good,  and  whose  will,  when  that  end 
is  to  be  served,  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  neces- 
sary mode  or  order  of  expression.  Rightly  inter- 
preted, miracle  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  power, 
or  a  mere  device  to  impress  an  impressible  mind; 
it  is  the  revelation  of  a  will  which,  whUe  leaving 
nature  as  a  whole  to  its  established  course,  can  yet 
witness  to  itself  as  above  nature,  when,  by  doing  to, 
it  can  help  man's  moral  and  spiritual  being  to  grow 
into  a  higher  perfection. 

The  evidence  for  the  Christian  miracles  is  of  a 
twofold  kind— external  and  internal.  As  alleged 
facts,  they  are  supposed  to  rest  upon  competent 
testimony,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  who 
were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  had  any 
motive  to  deceive  others.    They  occurred  not  in 

Jirivacy,  like  the  alleged  supernatural  visions  of 
dohammed,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  light 
of  day,  amidst  the  professed  enemies  oi  Christ. 
They  were  not  isolated  facts,  nor  wrought  ten- 
tatively, or  with  difficulty ;  but  the  repeated,  the 
overflowing  expression,  as  it  were,  of  an  ap|«rently 
j  supernatural  life.  It  seems  imjwssible  to  conceive, 
therefore,  that  the  apostles  could  have  been  deceived 
as  to  their  character.  They  had  all  the  means  of 
scrutinising  and  forming  a  judgment  regarding 
them  that  they  could  well  have  possessed ;  and  if 
not  deceived  themselves,  they  were  certainly  not 
deceivers.  There  is  no  historical  criticism  that 
would  now  maintain  such  a  theory ;  even  the 
most  positive  unbelief  has  rejected  it.  The  career 
of  the  apostles  forms  throughout  an  irretrajrabk 
proof  of  the  deep-hearted  and  incorruptible  sincerity 
that  animated  them.  The  gospel  miracles,  mort- 
over,  are  supjiosed  in  themselves  to  be  of  an  obv.. 
ously  Divine  character.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
miracles  of  healing,  of  beneficence,  in  which  the 
light  equally  of  the  Divine  majesty  and  of  the 
Divine  love  shines— witnessing  to  the  eternal  life 
which  underlies  all  the  manifestations  of  decay, 
and  all  the  traces  of  sorrow  in  the  lower  world, 
and  lifting  the  mind  directly  to  the 
of  his  life. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS.  See 
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MIRAGE— MIRROR. 


MIRA'GE,  a  phenomenon  extremely  common  in 
certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  its  origin  as 
astonishing  in  its  effects.    Under  it  are  classed  the 
appearance  of  distant  objects  as  double,  or  as  if 
suspended  in  the  air,  erect  or  inverted,  4c.  One 
cause  of  mirage  is  a  diminution  of  the  density  of  the 
•ir  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  in  some 
other  way  ;  the  denser  stratum  being  thus  placed 
above,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  below  the 
rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from  a  distant  object,  situ- 
ated in  the  denser  medium  (L  <•..  a  little  above  the 
earth's  level},  coming  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  (he  earth's  surface,  meet  the  rarer  medium  at 
s  very  obtuse  angle,  and  (see  Refraction)  instead 
of  itassing  into  it,  ore  reflected  bock  to  the  dense 
medium ;  the  commou  surface  of  the  two  media  acting 
is  a  mirror.    Suppose,  then,  a  spectator  to  be  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  and  look- 
ing at  an  object  situated  like 
himself  in  the  denser  stratum 
of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by 
means   of   directly  transmitted 
rays  ;  but  besides  this  (see  tig.  2), 
rays  from  the  object  will  be 
reflected  from  the  upper  surface 
of    the    rarer   stratum  of  air 
beneath  to  his  eye.    The  image 
produced  by  the  reflected  rays 
will  appear  inverted,  and  below 
the  real  object,  just  as  an  image 
reflected  in  water  apjiears  when 
observed  from  a  distance.   If  the 
object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of 
sky,  it  will  appear  by  the  reflected 
rays  as  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  sheet  of  water; 
also,  as  the  reflecting  surface  is 
irregular,  and  constantly  varies  its  position,  owing 
to  the  constant  communication  of  heat  to  the  upper 
stratum,  the  reflected  image  will  be  constantly 
varying,  and  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  water 
rartare  ruffled  by  the  wind.    This  form  of  mirage, 
which  even  experienced  travellers  have  found  to  i>e 
completely  deceptive,  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  and  deserts  of  Lower  Egypt,  Persia,  Tartary,  Jfcc, 
In  {articular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  reflection 
of  a  portion  only  of  the  rays  tikes  place  at  the 
surface  of  the  dense  medium,  and  thus  double  images 
are  formed,  one  by  reflection,  and  the  other  by 
refraction — the  first  inverted,  and  the  second  erect. 
The  phenomena  of  mirage  are  frequently  much 
more  strange  anil  complicated,  the  images  being 
often  much  distorted  and  magnified,  and  in  some 
instances  occurring  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  object,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tower  or  church  seen 
over  the  sea,  or  a  vessel  over  dry  land,  Ac  The 
particular  form  of  mirage  known  as  hominy,  is  very 
frequently  observed  at  sea,  and  consists  iu  an 
excessive  apparent  elevation  of  the  object.    A  most 
remarkable  case  of  this  sort  occurred  on  the  2Gth  of 
July   1798,  at   Hastings.     From   this  place  the 
French  coast  is  fifty  mdes  distant ;  yet,  from  the 
sea  side  the  whole  coast  of  France  from  Calais  to 
near  Dieppe  was  distinctly  visible,  and  continued 
so  for  three  hours.    In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  whale-fishers  to  discover 
the  proximity  of  other  Bhips  by  means  of  their 
images  seen  elevated  in  the  air,  though  the  ships 
themselves  may  lie  below  the  horizon.  Generally, 
when  the  ship  is  above  the  horizon,  only  one  image, 
and  that  inverted,  is  found  ;  but  when  it  is  wholly 
or  in  i;reat  part  below  the  horizon,  double  image* 
(see  tig  I),  one  erect  and  the  other  inverted,  are 
frequently  seen.    The  faithfulness  and  distinctness 


Fig.  L 


of  these  images  at  times  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact,  that  Captain  Scorcsby,  while  cruising  off  the 
coast  of  Greenland  in  1822,  discovered  the  liropinmutv 


Fig.  2. 

of  his  father's  ship  from  its  inverted  image  in  the 
sky.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  M.  occurred 
in  May  1854,  when,  from  the  deck  of  II.  M.  screw- 
steamer,  A  rcker,  then  cruising  off  Oesel.  in  the  Baltic, 
the  whole  English  fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  then  nearly 
thirty  miles  distant,  was  seen  as  if  suspended  in 
the  air  upside  down.  Beside  such  phenomena  as 
these,  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina  sinks  into  insignificance.  The 
Speetn  of  the  Brocken,  in  Hanover,  is  another  cele- 
brated instance  of  mirage.  Its  varieties  are  indeed 
numberless,  and  we  refer  those  who  wish  for  further 
information  to  Brewster's  Ojttirs,  Biot's  Traitt  de 
Phy»iijur,  and  for  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
mirage  to  the  works  of  Biot,  Monge,  and  Wollaston. 
See  also  Reflexion  and  Refraction. 

MIRA'NDOLA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Modena,  and  20  miles  north -north- 
east of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  stauds  in  the 
midst  of  a  low-lying  and  somewhat  unhealthy  flat, 
and  contains  numerous  churches,  a  cathedral,  and  a 
citadel.  Rice  is  much  cultivated  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  breeding  of  silk  worms  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Pop.  variously  stated  at  from 
6000  to  10,000. 

MIRECOURT,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Voages,  in  a  picturesque  district,  20  miles 
south  of  Nancy.  It  is  famous  for  its  manufacture* 
of  lace,  and  of  church  organs  and  Btringed  musical 
instruments.    Fop.  536S. 

MI'UFIELD,  a  manufacturing  village  of  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  three  miles  east  of 
Dewsbury.  The  manufactures  are  fancy  and  other 
woollen  fabrics,  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  railway  centres  in  the  country.  Pop.  (1S01) 
9263. 

MIRPU'R,  a  flourishing  town  of  India,  in  Sinde, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinion,  45  miles  south  of 
Hyderabad.  It  contains  a  fort  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  men,  and  which  commands  the  route 
fmm  Hyderabad  to  Cutch.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  fertile  and  well  cultivateiL    Pop.  10,000. 

MIRROR,  a  reflecting  surface,  usually  made  of 
glass,  lined  at  the  back  with  a  brilliant  metal,  bo  as 
strongly  to  reflect  the  image  of  any  object  placed 
before  it.  When  mirrors  were  invented,  is  not 
known,  but  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface  would 
become  apparent  to  the  first  ]ierson  who  saw  hU 
own  image  reflected  from  water ;  and  probably  for 
ages  after  the  civilisation  of  man  commenced,  the 
still  waters  of  jioiids  and  lakes  were  the  ouly 
mirrors ;  but  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch  of  mirrors 
of  brass  being  used  by  the  Hebrews.     Mirrors  of 
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MIRZA — MISFEASANCE 


bronze  were  in  very  common  nse  amongst  tbe 
ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  of  which 
many  specimens  are  preserved  in  museums.  Praxi- 
teles taught  the  use  of  silver  in  the  manufacture  of 
mirrors  in  the  year  3*28  B.  C.  Mirrors  of  glass  were 
first  made  at  Venice  in  1300 ;  and  judging  from 
those  still  in  existence— of  which  one  may  be  seen 
at  Holyrood  Palace,  in  the  apartments  of  Queen 
Mary— they  were  very  rude  contrivances,  compared 
with  modern  ones.  It  was  not  until  1673  that 
the  making  of  mirrors  was  introduced  into  England. 
It  is  now  a  very  important  manufacture ;  and 
mirrors  can  be  produced  of  any  size  to  which  plate- 
glass  can  be  cast.  After  the  plate  of  glass  is 
polished  on  both  Bides,  it  is  laid  on  a  perfectly 
level  table  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  usually 
of  smooth  stone,  made  like  a  billiard -table  with 
raised  edges ;  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  tinfoil  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  npjier  surface  of  the  glass  are 
then  put  on,  and  rubbed  down  smooth,  after  which 
the  whole  is  covered  with  quicksilver,  which 
immediately  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  tin.  The 
su]>erfluoii8  mercury  is  then  run  off,  and  a  woollen 
cloth  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and  square 
iron  weights  are  applied,  until  the  whole  presents  a 
compact  mass  of  iron  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  After  this  pressure  has  been  continued 
a  day  and  night,  the  weights  and  the  cloth  are 
removed,  and  the  glass  is  removed  to  another  table 
of  wood  with  a  movable  top,  which  admits  of  the 
glass  being  slightly  inclined  at  first,  and  the  inclin- 
ation gradually  increased,  until  the  unaroalgamated 
quicksilver  has  perfectly  drained  away,  and  only 
the  surface  of  perfect  amalgam  remains  coating  the 
glass,  and  i>erfectly  adherent  to  it.  From  eighteen 
days  to  a  month  are  required  to  complete  this 


MI'RZA,  a  contraction  of  Emir  Zadah,  'son  of 
the  prince,'  is,  when  prejised  to  the  surname  of  the 
individual,  the  common  title  of  honour  among  the 
Persians;  but  when  annexed  to  the  surname,  it 
designates  a  prince  or  a  male  of  the  blood-royaL 

MIRZAPU'R,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  canital  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  40  miles  south-west  of  Benares. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  caqiets,  cottons,  and 
silks,  and  is  the  greatest  cotton-mart  in  India.  Pop. 
about  80,000.— The  district  of  M.,  in  the  North- weM 
Province*,  is  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Sone. 
Lat  23°  W— 28*  30'  N. ;  long.  82°  11— 83°  39'  E. 
Area,  5235  square  miles.  Pop,  almost  exclusively 
Hindus,  1,104,315.  The  chief  productions,  beside 
the  usual  cereals,  are  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar.  The 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

MISDEMEA'NOCR  is  one  of  the  technical 
divisions  of  crimes,  by  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  usual  division  of  crimes  is  into 
treason  (which  generally  stands  by  itself,  though, 
speaking,  included  in),  felony,  and  mis- 
nr.  The  offence  of  greatest  enormity  is 
and  the  least  is  misdemeanour.  The 
original  distinction  between  felony  and  misde- 
meanour consisted  in  the  consequences  of  a  con- 
viction. A  party  convicted  of  felony,  if  capital, 
forfeits  both  his  real  and  jiersonal  estate ;  if  not 
capital,  his  {>ersonal  estate  only.  A  party  convicted 
of  misdemeanour  forfeits  none  of  his  property.  The 
distinction  is  not  kept  up  between  the  two  classes 
of  crimes  by  any  greater  severity  of  punishment  in 
felony,  for  many  misdemeanours  are  punished  as 
severely  as  some  felonies.  But  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  legislature,  when  creating  new 
offences,  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  with 
felony  or  misdemeanour;  and  when  this  is  done, 


the  above  incidents  attach  to   the  conviction 

accordingly. 

MISE'NO,  a  promontory  of  the  province  of 
Naples,  9  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  promontory  are  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Misenum,  including 
a  vast  church  and  theatre,  M.  is  much  visited  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  grotto  Draconara,  and  a 
curious  subterranean  building  or  labyrinth,  called 
the  Hundred  Chambers,  supposed  to  have  been 
anciently  employed  as  dungeons. 

MISERERE,  the  name  by  which,  in  Cathnlio 
usage,  the  50th  Psalm  of  the  Vulgate  (51st  in 
authorised  version)  is  commonly  known.  It  is  one 
of  the  so-called  '  Penitential  Psalms,'  and  is  com- 
monly understood  to  have  been  composed  by  David 
in  the  depth  of  his  remorse  for  the  double  crime 
which  the  prophet  Nathan  rebuked  in  the  well- 
known  ]»arable  (2  Sam  xii.).  Another  opinion, 
however,  attributes  this  psalm  to  Manaases,  or  to 
some  of  the  psalm  writers  of  the  Captivity.  The 
Miserere  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  services  of 
the  Roman  Church ;  and  in  the  celebrated  service 
of  Tenebne  (q.  v.),  as  performed  in  the  Six  tine 
Chapel  at  Rome,  it  forms,  as  chanted  by  the  pope's 
choir,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
chants  in  the  entire  range  of  sacred  music.  It  is 
sung  on  each  of  the  three  nights  in  Holy  Week 
(q.  v.)  on  which  the  office  of  Tenebne  is  held,  with 
different  music  on  each  of  the  three  occasions,  the 
three  composers  being  Bai,  Baini,  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  Allegri. — Miserere  is  also  the  name  of 
one  of  the  evening  services  in  Lent,  which  is  so 
called  from  the  singing  of  that  psalm,  and  which 
includes  a  sermon,  commonly  on  the  duty  of  sorrow 
for  sin. 

n  on  the  under  side  of 


MISERERE,  a  projectio 
the  seats  of  the  stalls  of  i 


Miserere : 
From  Billing-.  Canute  Cathedral. 

chapels,  Ac  They  are  usually  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  and  are  so  shaped,  that  when  the 


seats- proper  are  folded  up,  they  form  a  small  seat  at 
a  higher  level,  sufficient  to  afford  some  supjiort  to 


Aged  and  infirm  eccle- 
these  during  long 


U3e 


a  person  resting  upon  it. 
siastics  were  allowed  to 
services. 

M  ISFEA'S ANCE,  in  Legal  Language,  means  the 
doing  of  a  positive  wrong,  in  conti-adistinction  to 
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are  sometime*  followed  with  different  legal  c*>n  se- 
quences, according  as  they  fail  under  the  head  of 
misfeasance  or  nonfeasance. 

Ml'SHN A  (from  Hcb.  *h/tna,  to  learo  erroneously 
held  to  designate  Kej>t>tition)  comprises  the  body  of 
the  •Oral  Law,'  or  the  j  uridico-political,  civil,  and 
religious  code  of  the  Jews ;  and  forma,  as  such,  a 
kind  of  complement  to  the  Mosaic  or  Written 
Law,  which  it  explains,  amplifies,  and  immutably 
fixes.   It  waa  not*  however,  the  sole  authority  of 
the  schools,  and  the  masters,  on  which  these  explan- 
ations and  the  new  ordinances  to  which  they  gave 
rise  depended,  but  rather  certain  distinct  and  well- 
authenticated  traditions,  traced  to  Mount  Sinai 
itself.   No  less  were  certain  special  letters  and  signs 
in  the  Written  Law  appealed  to  in  some  cases,  as  con- 
taining an  indication  to  the  special,  newly  issued, 
or  died  prohibitions  or  rules.    See  Ha  lac  ha.  The 
Mwhna  (to  which  the  Toseftas  and  Boraithas  form 
supplements)  was  finally  redacted,  after  some  earlier 
incomplete  collections,  by  Jehudah-ha-Nassi,  in  220 
a.  ix,  at  Tiberias.     It  is  mostly  written  in  pure 
Hebrew,  and  is  divided  into  six  portions  (Sedanm) : 
1.  Zerann  (Seeds),  on  Agriculture  ;  2.  Moed  (Feast), 
on  the  Sabbath,  Festivals  and  Fasts ;  3.  Nashim 
(Women),  on  Marriage,  Divorce,  Ac.  (embracing 
also  the  laws  on  the  Nazirahip  and  Vows);  4. 
Xerikin  (Damages),  chiefly  civil  and  penal  law 
(also  containing  the  ethical  treatise  Aboth) ;  6. 
Kadashim   (Sacred  Things),  Sacrifices,  4c. ;  des- 
cription of  the  Temple   of   Jerusalem,  Ac. ;  6. 
Tehoroth  (Purifications),  on  pure  and  impure  things 
sad  persons.    See  also  Talmud. 

MHKCLCZ,  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of 
Borsod,  Hungary,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  25  miles  north-east  of  Erlau.  It  is 
connected  with  Debreczin  by  railway,  and  contains 
numerous  churches,  two  gymnasia,  aud  other  educa- 
tional institutions.  Wine  and  melons  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  From  the  iron  obtained  in  the 
vicinity,  the  best  steel  in  Hungary  is  made.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  wine.    Pop.  26,000. 

MISNO  MER  is  the  giving  of  a  wrong  name  to  a 
party  in  a  suit.     Formerly,  the  objection  of  mis- 
nomer was  of  some  importance,  but  now  is  of  none, 
as  it  is  easily  cured  by  amendment. 
MISPRI  SION  is,  in  English  Law,  a  clerical 
made  in  drawing  up  a  record  of  a  court  of 


MISREPRESENTATION,  in  point  of  law,  or, 
as  it  is  most  frequently  termed,  fraudulent  misre- 
presentation, is  that  kind  of  lie  for  which  courts  of 
law  will  give  redress.  It  consists  in  a  wilful  false- 
hood as  to  some  material  thing  connected  or  not 
with  some  contract ;  the  object  being  that  the  party 
deceived  should  act  upon  it  as  true.  The  legal 
re* alt  is,  that  if  the  |>arty  so  relying  on  its  truth  and 
acting  on  it  Buffer  damage,  he  can  sue  the  deceiver 
for  such  damage.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  the  deceit  or  misrepresentation  must  have 
reference  to  some  contract,  or  arise  out  of  some  con- 
fidential relation  between  the  parties,  and  that  the 
party  making  it  should  have  some  private  interest 
to  serve ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  and  recent  cases 
have  established,  that  if  a  person  wilfully — L  e., 
either  not  knowing  anything  at  all  one  way  or  the 
other  about  the  matter,  or  knowing  the  real  truth, 
misrepresent  something,  with  the  intention  that  a 
stranger  should  act  on  such  misrepresentation,  and 
such  stranger  does  so  act  on  it,  and  suffer  damage, 
then  the  right  of  action  accrues  to  the  deceived 
party.  One  remarkable  exception  to  this  doctrine, 
however,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, where  either  party  has  in  general  no  remedy 
against  the  other  for 


to  his  or  her  property,  connections,  Ac.    It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  misrepresentation  should  be 
made  in  writing,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  action, 
except  in  cases  where  the  party  gives  representa- 
tions as  to  the  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or 
dealings  of  a  third  party,  in  order  that  such  third 
put  ty  shall  obtain  credit,  money,  or  goods  thereby. 
The  doctrine  of  misrepresentation   has  acquired 
great  consequence  of  late,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  system  of  joint-stock  comjuniea,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  directors  and  officers  publishing,  or  being 
jiarties  to  fraudulent  reports,  accounts,  and  circulars 
as  to  the  credit  and  stabdity  of  such  undertakings. 
It  is  now  settled,  that  pot  only  every  director, 
but  every  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  directors,  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  concurs  and  takes  a  part  in 
publishing  or  circulating  such  false  rejwrts,  whereby 
strangers  are  led  to  believe  and  act  on  them,  and 
thereby  suffer  pecuniary  loss,  is  liable  to  an  action 
of  damages  at  the  suit  of  such  strangers.    It  is  also 
a  general   rule  affecting  contracts  (other  than 
marriage),  that  misrepresentation  in  some  material 
point  bearing  on  the  contract,  and  likely  to  induce 
the  party  to  enter  into  such  contract,  will  render 
the  contract  void ;  but  in  order  to  make  a  trifling 
misrepresentation  have  the  same  effect,  the  (tarty 
must  warrant  such  representation  to  be  true  ;  in 
which  case,  whether  trifling  or  not,  or  whether 
wilful  or   not,  a  misrepresentation   avoids  the 
contract ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  con- 
tracts of  life  and  tire  insurance.    Against  such  • 
practice,  Lord  St  Leonards  lately  remonstrated,  as 
one  involving  great  hardship  to  the  class  of  insurers, 
who,  after  paying  premiums  for  years,  tiud  at  last 
their  security  gone.    Another  class  of  fraudulent 
misrepresentations,  of  great  consequence,  and  now 
brought  within  the  criminal  law  to  a  large  extent,  is 
that  of  counterfeiting  trade- marks,  as  to  which,  see 
Trads-marks. 

MI'SSA  DI  VO'CE,  a  term  used  in  the  art  of 
singing,  meaning  the  gradual  swelling  and  again 
diminishing  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  on  a  note  of 
long  duration. 

MI'SSAL,  the  volume  containing  the  prayers 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  Anciently, 
considerable  variety  in  minor  details  prevailed 
among  the  books  in  use  in  different  countries,  and 
even  in  different  churches  of  the  same  country. 
With  the  view  of  restoring  uniformity,  the  pope,  in 
virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  in  1570, 
ordered  that  all  churches  which  had  not,  for  a 
clearly  ascertained  jwriod  of  200  years,  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  use  of  a  peculiar  sexvice-ltook  of 
their  own,  should  thenceforth  adopt  the  Roman 
Missal  Of  this  exemption,  several  churches  in 
Germany,  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  availed  them- 
selves ;  but  in  later  times,  the  great  majority  have 
conformed  to  the  Roman  use.  The  Roman  Missal 
has  twice  since  that  date  been  subjected  to  revision 
and  correction— in  1604  by  Clement  VIII.,  and  in 
1634  by  Urban  VII 1.  The  latter  recension  still 
continues  in  use.  The  missals  of  the  oriental  rites 
differ  from  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  each  having 
for  the  most  part  its  own  proper  form.  See  Liturgy. 

MISSIONS,  enterprises  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christianity,  by 
sending  to  tbcm  teachers  called  mitoioiiarie*. 

The  first  Christians  displayed  great  zeal  in 
preaching  the  go3j>el  to  the  heathen  ;  Christian 
teachers  continued  to  go  forth  for  this  purpose 
into  heathen  countries  until  about  the  9th  c.,  and 
although  other  and  less  worthy  means  were  too 
often  employed,  the  labours  of  Palladius  in  Ireland, 
of  Coluniba  in  Scotland,  of  Augustine  in  England, 
of  Gall  us  and  Erumeran  in  Aleuianuia,  of  Rilian 
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io  Bavaria,  of  Willibrod  in  Franconia,  of  Swidvirt 
in  Friesland,  of  Siegfried  in  Sweden,  of  Boni- 
face in  Thurinm'a  and  Saxony,  of  Adalliert  in 
Prussia,  of  Cynl  and  Methodius  amongst  the 
Slavonians,  and  of  many  such  early  missionaries, 
were  unquestionably  very  instrumental  in  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  in  Euroj>e.  After  the  Refor- 
mation, the  I  toman  Catholic  Church,  roused  to 


activity  by  its  losses  and  dangers,  not  only  sent 
forth  missionaries  to  confirm  its  adherents  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  to  win  back  Protestants,  but 
also  sought  to  refiair  its  losses  by  new  acquisitions 
from  the  vast  domain  of  heathenism.    With  this 
view,  the  Congregatio  de  Propagandd  Fide  was  con- 
stituted by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  and  the  Collegium 
df  Propaganda  Fide  (see  Propaganda)  by  Urban 
VI II.  in  1027,  and  in  a  number  of  places,  institutions, 
called  seminaries,  were  established  for  the  training 
of  missionaries.    The  principal  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  those  to  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
Jesuit  missionaries  earnestly  prosecuted  their  work 
amongst  the  Indians  of  South  America,  from  the 
middle  of  the  16th  c  to  the  middle  of  the  18th, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  governments,  because  their  political  power 
had  become  too  formidable.    They  are  accused  of 
ad  ministering  baptism  with  too  great  readiness,  so 
that  their  success  as  Christian  missionaries  is  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  numbers 
whom  they  baptized ;  but  they  were  certainly  suc- 
cessful in  extending  civilisation  amongst  the  Indians, 
particularly  of  Paraguay.    Jesuit  missions  to  India 
and  Ja{ian  were  founded  by  Francis  Xavier  (q.  v.) 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.    In  .lapan,  the 
missionaries  made  great  progress  at  lirst;  and  in 
1582  they  boasted  of  150,000  converts,  200  churches, 
and  59  religious  bouses  of  their  order  in  that  empire ; 
but  ere  tho  middle  of  the  16th  a,  the  whole  work 
had  been  overthrown,  and  every  missionary  expelled. 
In  China,  similar  rapid  success  was  enjoyed,  and 
was  followed  by  a  similar  (teriod  of  jicrsccution, 
although  the  destruction  effected  was  more  partial 
than  in  Japan,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  continued 
to  subsist  in  China,  its  missionaries  and  members 
enduring  great  hardships,  and  many  of  them  evincing 
their  sincerity  even  by  their  death.    There  are  not 
a  few  Roman  Catholics  in  China  at  the  present 
time.    In  the  17th  c,,  the  Jesuits  boasted  of  the  vast 
success  of  their  mission  in  Madura,  a  province  of 
Southern  India ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  rather 
ap|iarent  than  real,  and  to  have  been  attained  by 
a  compromise  of  Christianity  and  the  employment 
of  unworthy  means,  so  that,  after  long  contests  in 
the  pap  d  court,  a  decision  was  pronounced  agaiust 
the  Jesuits,  and  their  connection  with  Madura  was 
dissolved  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

For  a  long  i»oriod  after  the  Reformation,  the  Pro- 
testant Church  seems  to  have  been  little  sensible  of 
the  duty  of  labouring  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nor  was  it  until  the  present  century  that 
missionary  zeal  began  to  be  largely  developed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  (1647),  indeed,  an  act  of 
the  English  parliament  established  the  Society  for 
Profxvfating  the  Oosjtel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  century  (1698),  the  Sockty  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  established. 
A  few  missionaries  laboured  with  zeal  and  success 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  in  which  field 
the  names  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew  are  particularly 
distinguished  in  tho  17th  a,  and  that  of  Brainerd 
in  tho  18th ;  but  the  commencement  of  more  sys- 
tematic and  continuous  missionary  enterprise  may 
be  reckoned  from  the  establishment  of  the  lirst 
Protectant  mission  to  India,  which  did  not  take 
plac  ■  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  o.,  when  Bar- 
tholomew Ziegcnbalg  and  another  were  sent  thither 


by  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  settled  in  a 
territory  then  belonging  to  Denmark  on  the  coaat 
of  CoromandeL    The  mission  in  the  south  of  India 
i  soon  received  the  support  of  the  English  S'tciety  Jlrr 
I  Promoting  Christian  K noiclcdge^  and  was  maintained! 
and  extended  chiefly  by  that  Society  during  the 
whole  of  tho  18th  century.    Amongst  the  mission- 
aries who  have  laboured  in  thiB  field,  the  name  of 
Swarta  is  particularly  distinguished ;  and  the  success 
which  attended  his  exertions,  and  the  influence 
which  he  acquired  in  the  country,  were  eqnaJly 
remarkable.    He  died  in  1798.   Since  that  time,  the 
missionary  work  in  the  south  of  India  has  been 
carried  on  with  continued  success,  and  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  a  numl>er  of  societies.    Greater  progress 
has  been  made  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  India, 
nor,  indeed,  was  the  work  commenced  in  any  other 
part  of  India  till  almost  a  century  later. — The  Mora- 
vian Church  early  entered  upon  missionary  enter- 
I  prise,  and  was  the  first  Protestant  Church  which  did 
I  so  in  its  united  or  corporate  character ;  and  very 
successful  missions  of  the  United  Brethren  were 
planted  in  the  18th  c.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Labrador.  Greenland 
had  previously  been  made  the  field  of  similar  enter- 
prise by  missionaries  from  Norway.    The  mission 
to  Greenland  was  founded  by  Hans  Egede  (q.v.),  in 
1721,  and  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
It«  success  has  l»een  such,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Greenlanders  have  now  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  much  of  the  rudeness  of  their  former 
manner  of  life  has  disappeared. — Towards  the  close 
of  the  18th  c.,  some  of  the  great  missionary  societies 
still  existing  in  England  were  formed — the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  1792,  the  Lontton  Muwiomiryf 
Society  in  1795.    About  the  same  time,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bihle  Society,  and  the  Religion  a  Tract 
Society,  were  formed,  which  have  co-operated  with 
all  the  missionary  societies  as  most  important 
auxiliaries.    The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  imme- 
diately after  its  formation,  sent  missionaries  to  the 
north  of  India.    Dr  Carey  was  one  of  its  first,  and 
also  one  of  its  most  eminent  missionaries.    India  is 
now  a  field  of  lal>oiir  for  many  missionary  societies, 
not  only  of  Britain,  but  also  of  America  and  of 
the  continent  of  Euroj*.    Tho  London  Missionary 
Society  sent  its  first  missionaries  to  the  South  See, 
Islands,  and  the  mission  was  maintained  for  about 
16  years,  amidst  many  difficulties,  without  any 
apparent  success;  but  its  success  was  afterwards 
great  and  rapid,  first  in  Tahiti,  and  aftera-anls  in 
other  islands,  so  that  now  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas  are  entirely  Christian.    The  Loudon 
Missionary  Society  soon  entered  also  upon  other 
fields  of  labour,  and  now  maintains  missions  to 
many  jvarts  of  the  world.    It  was  at  first  conqioaed 
of  members  of  almost  all  Protestant  denominations  # 
but  the  formation  of  other  societies,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  churches  as  such  in  missionary  entcqtrise 
—as  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  &c— have  left  this  Society  now  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  English  Independents.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  num- 
ber of  missionary  societies  have  been  formed  in 
Britain,  of  which  the  Church  Mi*siona>y  Society, 
formed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 


one  of  the  most  important,  and  has  sent  forth 
sionaries  to  many  fields.  Their  laliours  have 
]>articularly  successful  iu  New  Zealand,  in  the  west 
of  Africa,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
They  have  recently  occupied  Abyssinia  as  a  field 
of  missionary  laliour,  and  their  missionaries  have 
contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  Africa ;  whilst  Dr  Livingstone, 
a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has, 
with  a  primary  regard  to  the  extension  of  missions. 
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explored  a  vast  and  previously  unknown  region  in 
the  south.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  planted 
their  missions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti,  in  Africa. — The 
Antrim*  Boanl  of  Commissioner*  for  Foreign  Mia- 
man*  was  formed  in  1810,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
other  missionary  societies  in  America,  some  of  which 
rival  those  of  Britain  in  magnitude  and  importance. 
One  of  the  first  enterprises  of  the  American  Hoard 
was  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  founded 
ia  IS  19,  which  has  resulted  in  the  general  Christiani- 
sattoo  of  these  islands,  and  in  their  civilisation  to 
a  decree  which,  considering  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  may  well  be  regarded  with  admiration.  The 
A  Mmcnn  BafitiH  Mtsnonary  Socitty  has  OCCU]  pied 
Barxnah  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula  as  one  of  its 
principal  spheres  of  labour,  and  there  its  mission- 
aries have  enjoyed  remarkable  success  in  the  Chris- 
tianisation  and  civilisation  of  the  people  called  ' 
Karens,  which  must  be  esteemed  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  modern  missionary  enterprise.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  number  of 
Pr  'tt^t-int  missionary  societies  have  also  been  formed 
on  the  continent  of  Euro]*?,  of  which  the  first  was 
that  of  Basel  in  1816,  and  the  next  was  that  of 
Berlin,  in  1823 ;  and  some  of  these  have  also 
maintained  successful  missions  in  heathen  countries. 
The  success  of  missions  has  hitherto,  however,  been 
on!v  such  as  to  encourage  those  whose  expectations 
rest  upon  another  foundation,  not  to  satisfy  their 
hopes.  The  instances  of  most  marked  and  extensive 
success  are  those  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
and  that  of  Madagascar,  where  missionaries  of  the 
I/radon  Missionary  Society  enjoyed  the  protection 
Bud  favour  of  King  Radama  I,  and  the  church 
planted  by  them  continued  to  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing severe  persecution,  and  the  martyrdom  of  not 
s  few  of  its  members,  during  the  next  reign,  and 
must  be  regarded,  with  reference  to  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin  and  history,  as  a  wonder- 
folly  flourishing  church  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
south  of  Africa,  also,  important  results  nave  been 
attained.  Access  has  recently  been  obtained  to 
China,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  churches  and 
societies  have  entered  energetically  ui»n  that  field. 
Preparation  had  been  previously  matte  for  this,  by 
missionary  laljonrs  amongst  the  Chinese  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  and  by  the  Btudy  of  the  language, 
the  compilation  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  it  must  be  reckoned  as  among 
the  services  rendered  to  mankind  by  Christian 
missionaries  in  modem  times,  that  they  have  not 
only  translated  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books 
into  many  languages,  but  have  reduced  many 
barbarous  tongues  to  writing,  and  have  prepared 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  thereby  contributing 
not  a  little,  indcticndently  of  their  highest  aim,  to 
the  promotion  of  knowledge,  civilisation,  and  the 
welfare  Of  the  human  race. 

Hie  progress  of  Christian  missions  to  Mohamme- 
dan countries  has  hitherto  been  very  small,  although 
numerous  converts  from  Mohammedanism,  as  well 
at  from  heathenism,  have  been  made  in  India. 
Missions  to  the  Jews  have  for  more  than  20  years 
engaged  not  a  little  of  the  attention  of  some  portions 
of  the  Christian  Church,  particularly  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Missions  have  been  planted  in  places 
where  Jews  are  numerous,  and  already  with  consi- 
derable success. 

MISSISSI'PPI,  one  of  the  south-western  United 
States  of  America,  lies  in  lat  30°  13*  -35"  N,  and 
long.  8SJ  7—91'  41'  W.  It  is  332  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  78  to  118  miles  from  east  to 
west,  containing  an  are*  of  47,156  square  miles.  It 


is  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  by  Alabama,  8.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  East  T^uisiana,  and  W. 
by  the  rivers  Pearl  and  Mississippi  The  state 
also  includes  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Gulf,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Horn,  Deer,  and  Ship 
Islands.  There  arc  60  counties.  The  principal 
towns  are  Jackson  (the  capital),  Natchcr,  Vicksburg, 
and  Columbus.  There  are  88  miles  of  sea-coast, 
but  no  good  harbours.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  generally  very  fertile,  with  river-bottoms  of 
great  productiveness.  The  sea-coast  is  sandy, 
but  well  timl>ered  with  live  oak,  magnolia,  and 

Sine,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy 
istricts  in  the  world.  The  state  borders  for  500 
miles  on  the  Mississippi,  and  is  drained  by  its 
tributaries,  the  Yazoo,  Black,  Sunflower,  &c.  and 
by  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  flowing  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  country  is  of  the  Tertiary  and 
Upper  Secondary  formations,  with  great  alluvial 
valleys;  the  climate  semi-tropical;  the  chief  pro- 
ductions, cotton,  sugar,  maize,  wheat,  sweet  pota- 
toes, peaches,  figs,  oranges,  &&  In  its  forests  are 
found  the  deer,  puma,  near,  wolf,  wild-cat,  paro- 
quets, wild  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  with  fish  and 
alligators  in  the  rivers.  The  state  is  well  pro- 
vided with  railways,  and  lias  immense  wealth  and 
resources.  In  1850,  with  a  population  of  606,526, 
it  produced  200.000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  22,000,000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn.  It  had  780  public  schools, 
171  academies,  11  universities  aud  colleges,  1016 
churches,  50  periodicals,  260  paupers,  ana  46  con- 
victs. This  region  was  traversed  by  De  Soto  in 
1542.  Ia  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  in  1682, 
and  claimed  the  country  for  Prance;  in  1698, 
M.  d' Iberville  formed  settlements  on  the  coast  at 
Ship  Island  aud  Bilpxl  Natchez  was  settled  in 
1700;  but  in  1728  this  settlement  was  destroyed  by 
the  Natchex  trite  of  Indians,  who  were  afterwards 
defeated,  and  the  survivors  sold  into  slavery  in 
St  Domingo.  M.  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1817;  it  seceded  in  1861,  and  joined  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  In  1863,  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  after 
a  long  aud  gallant  defence,  was  forced,  by  famine, 
to  surrender  to  General  Grant;  and  Jackson,  the 
capital,  was  taken,  and  partially  destroyed  by  the 
Federals,  and  some  of  the  liuest  regions  of  the  state 
laid  waste.  Pop.  in  1860,  791,396,  of  which  the 
slaves  numbered  436,696. 

MISSISSIPPI  (Indian,  Mich*  Sepe,  Great  River, 
literally.  Father  of  Waters),  a  river  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  principal  river  of  North 
America,  and,  including  its  chief  branch,  the 
Missouri,  the  longest  in  the  world,  rises  in  the 
highlands  of  Minnesota,  in  a  cluster  of  small 
lakes,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  lied  River  of 
the  North,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake 
Superior,  in  lat  47°  10'  N..  long.  94*  54'  W.  Its 
sources  are  1680  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into 
which  it  enters.  Its  general  course  is  southerly, 
with  numerous  windings,  giving  it  a  length  of 
2986  miles  to  its  moutlis,  in  lat  29'  N.,  long.  90° 
W,,  from  which,  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  is 
4506  mdes.  The  M  and  its  branches  drain  an  area 
of  1,226,600  square  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  2200  miles,  and  by  smaller 
boats  above  the  falls;  or  by  the  Missouri,  3950 
miles,  and  has  1500  navigable  branches,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Red  River,  340  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
the  Yazoo,  534  miles;  the  Arkansas,  700  miles { 
the  Ohio,  1053  miles;  the  Missouri,  1253  miles. 
I  The  M.  River  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundaries 
1  of  ten  states,  having  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  most  of  Louisiana 
on  the  west  bank  ;  and  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  on  the  east  The 
chief  towns  situated  on  its  banks  are  New  Orleans, 
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Natchez,  Vicksbnrg,  Memphis,  8t  Louis,  Qnincy, 
Keokuk.  Galena,  St  PauL  The  Upper  M.,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  flow*  through  a 

Eicturesque  and  beautiful  country.  The  great 
iwer  valley  is  500  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  50 
wide.  Tlie  delta,  through  which  flow  its  numerous 
bayous,  is  150  miles  wide.  The  alluvial  plain 
through  which  the  river  winds  has  an  area  of 
31,200  square  miles;  and  the  delta,  14,000  Bquare 
miles,  all  of  which,  except  a  few  bluffs,  is  pro- 
tected by  levees,  or  embankments,  from  frequent 
inundations.  The  descent  of  the  plain  is  320  feet, 
or  8  inches  per  mile.  The  river,  at  high  water,  is 
higher  than  the  plain,  and  the  banks  higher  than 
the  swamps  of  the  interior.  The  great  floods  rise 
40  feet  above  low  water  at  the  head  of  the  plain, 
and  20  feet  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  whole 
distance  the  river  averages  3000  feet  wide,  and  is 
from  75  to  120  deep.  There  is  no  apparent  increase 
from  the  largest  branches,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  Hoods  are  lost  in  the  great 
marshes.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  upon  the 
I  miiks  are  annually  carried  away  by  the  current, 
with  their  growth  of  timber. 

MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME.  The  gigantic  com- 
mercial scheme  commonly  known  by  this  name  was 
projected  in  France  by  the  celebrated  John  Law 
(q.  v.)  of  Lauriston,  in  1717,  and  collapsed  in  1720. 
Its  primary  object  was  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  at  that  time  believed  to 
abound  in  the  precious  metals.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  August  1717,  under  the  designation 
of  the  Company  of  Vie.  WW,  and  started  with  a 
capital  of  200,000  shares,  of  500  livres  each.  They 
obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Mississippi,  farming  the  taxes,  and  coining  money. 
The  prospectus  was  so  inviting,  that  shares  were 
eagerly  bought;  and  when,  in  1719,  the  company 
obtained  the  monopoly  of  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  China,  the  South  Seas,  and  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  French  East  India  Couqiany,  the 
brilliant  vision  opened  up  to  the  public  gaze  was 
irresistible.  The  Com}xtny  of  tit*  Indies,  as  it  was 
now  called,  created  50,1)00  additional  shares,  but  a 
rage  for  speculation  had  seized  all  classes,  and  there 
were  at  least  300,000  applicants  for  the  new  shares, 
which  consequently  rose  to  an  enormous  premium. 
Law,  as  director-general,  promised  an  annual 
dividend  of  200  livres  per  share,  which,  as  the 
shares  were  paid  for  in  the  depreciated  bilkU  tTftat, 
amounted  to  an  annual  return  of  120  per  cent  The 

Jiublic  enthusiasm  now  rose  to  absolute  frenzy,  and 
jaw's  house,  and  the  street  in  front  of  it,  were 
daily  crowded  with  applicants  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ranks,  who  were  content  to  wait  for  hours,  nay, 
for  days  together,  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  modern  Plutns.  While  confidence  lasted, 
a  factitious  impulse  was  given  to  trade  in  Paris; 
the  value  of  manufactures  was  increased  fourfold, 
and  the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply.  The 
population  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  many  of  whom  were  glad 
to  take  shelter  in  garrets,  kitchens,  and  staples. 
But  the  regent  had  meanwhile  caused  the  paper 
circulation  of  the  national  bank  to  be  increased 
as  the  M.  S.  stock  rose  in  value,  and  many  wary 
speculators,  foreseeing  •  crisis,  had  secretly  con- 
verted their  paper  ana  shares  into  gold,  which  they 
transmitted  to  England  or  Belgium  for  security. 
The  increasing  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  becoming 
felt,  a  general  run  was  made  on  the  bank.  The 
M.  8.  stock  now  fell  considerably,  and  despite 
sundry  desjx-rate  efforts,  which  were  attended 
with  momentary  success,  to  keep  up  its  credit, 
it  continued  to  fail  steadily  and  rapidly.  In 


February  1720,  the  National  Bank  and  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies  were  amalgamated,  but  though 
this  gave  an  upward  turn  to  the  share-market,  it 
failed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a  sound  basis. 
Several  useless  attempts  were  made  to  mend 
matters;  and  those  sus}>ccted  of  having  more  than 
a  limited  amount  (fixed  by  a  law  passed  at  the 
time)  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  or  of 
haviug  removed  it  from  the  country,  were  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  crisis  came  at  List. 
In  July  1720,  the  bank  stopped  payment,  and  Law 
was  compelled  to  flee  the  country.  A  share  in 
the  M.  8.  now  with  difficulty  brought  twenty- four 
livres.  An  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
accounts  of  the  company  was  ordered  by  govern- 
ment; much  of  the  paper  in  circulation  was  can- 
celled; and  the  rest  was  converted  into  '  rentes  *  at 
an  enormous  sacrifice. 


MI  SSIVE,  in  Scotch  Law,  it  a 
See  Mi.Ni/TK ;  Lettkhs. 

MISSOLO'NOHI,  also  MESOLONGHI,  a 
small  town  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  .Etolia, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  24 
miles  west  of  Lepanto.  It  is  chiefly  memorab'e 
for  the  two  sieges  which  it  underwent  during 
the  war  of  independence  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  In  1822,  it  was  invested  by  land 
and  sea  by  the  Turks,  who,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months,  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  In  1826,  it 
was  again  besieged  by  an  overwhelming  Ottoman 
force ;  and  after  ten  months  of  resistance  and  suffer- 
ing, its  garrison,  reduced  from  5000  to  3000  tigbting- 
men,  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
carrying  with  them  a  great  number  of  the  women 
and  children.  The  Turks  then  entered  the  town, 
which  was  all  but  totally  destroyed.  Here  Lord 
Byron  died  in  1824    Pop.  about  4000. 

MISSOU'RI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  lat  36"  30  40°  30*  N.,  and  long.  89"  2  95* 
52  W.,  being  277  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  200  to  312  miles  from  east  to  west,  having 
an  area  of  67,380  square  miles,  or  43,123,200  acres. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Iowa;  E.  by  the  Mississippi 
River;  8.  by  Arkansas;  and  W.  by  Nebraska 
Territory,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  ML 
has  112  counties.  Its  chief  towns  are  Jefferson 
City  (the  capital),  St  Louis,  Booncville,  Hamiilml, 
Independence,  Lexington.  Its  chief  rivers  arc  the 
Mississippi,  which  borders  the  state  for  470  miles  ; 
the  Missouri,  which  forms  a  portion  of  its  western 
boundary,  and  passes  through  it  from  west  to  east ; 
and  its  affluents,  the  Osage,  Gasconade,  ftc.  The 
country  south  of  the  Missouri  River  is  undulat- 
ing, rising  into  mountains  toward  the  borders  of 
Arkansas  ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  level 
prairie-land,  with  rich  bottoms,  and  high  picturesque 
bluffs  on  the  rivers.  The  geological  formation* 
range  between  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Upper  CoaL 
There  are  jorphyritic  rocks  in  the  south  ;  in  the 
centre,  coal -measures,  with  veins  of  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  500  feet,  highly  bituminous,  and  im- 
mense deposits  of  iron,  with  lead  and  iron  in  lime- 
stone formations.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe, 
the  summers  hot,  with  sudden  changes.  Much  of 
the  land  is  very  fertile,  producing  maize,  wheat, 
hemp,  tobacco,  the  peach,  nectarine,  grape,  Ac 
Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  counties.  A  large 
German  population  has  introduced  wine-making. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  ironworks,  distilleries, 
and  breweries.  St  Louis  has  a  large  trade,  and 
the  western  towns  supply  caravans  or  trains  to 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California,  The  state  has 
appropriated  24,000,000  dollars  to  railways,  four 
lines  of  which  branch  out  from  St  Louis,  and  one 

of  the  state.   There  are  11 
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mnir*T*itirt  And  colleges,  several  medical  and  occle- 
sixstic.il  seminaries,  about  1000  churches,  and  70 
n»wxpa|ters.  This  state  was  formerly  a  portion  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  St  Genevieve  was  settled  in  1755, 
by  emigrants  from  Canada  and  Spain.  St  Louis,  a 
French  trading-post,  in  1775,  had  800  inhabitants. 
The  country  was  purchased  by  President  Jefferson 
in  1803;  and  in  1821,  after  a  great  contest,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  under 
what  was  called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
admitted  M.,  but  promised  that  slavery  should  never 
be  established  in  any  states  formed  subsequently 
from  lands  lying  north  of  86°  8C  N.  lat.  After 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  M.  be- 
came a  scene  of  violent  partisan  conflicts.  Pop. 
ia  1860,  1.182,317,  of  whom  114,965  were  slaves. 

MISSOURI  (Mud  River),  a  river  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  chief  affluent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, rises  in  two  forks,  the  Jefferson  and  Gallatin, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Montana  Territory,  lat 
45*  N  .,  long,  about  112  W.  Its  course  is  first 
northerly  for  500  miles,  then  easterly  1200,  then 
south- easterly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and 
easterly  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
length  from  its  Bonrce  to  the  Mississippi  is  30% 
miles  ;  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  4506.  It  is  navigable 
at  high  water  to  the  Great  Falls,  2540  miles  from 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  turbid,  rapid  stream,  with  a 
vast  number  of  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  arc 
the  Osage,  the  Kansas,  the  Platte,  the  Sheyenne,  the 
Yellowstone,  The  Upper  M.  is  remarkable  for 
its  scenery ;  at  41 1  miles  from  its  source,  it  enters 
the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  gorge  of  5] 
odes,  ljetween  perpendicular  walls  1200  feet  high, 
sad  450  feet  apart  At  the  Great  Falls,  145  miles 
below,  the  river  falls  357  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids 
and  cascades,  16  J  miles  long.  The  largest  fall  is  87 
feet,  and  the  scenery  is  full  of  grandeur. 

MISTAKE  is  a  ground  in  law  for  having  a  con- 
tract reformed,  and  may  be  set  up  in  some  cases  as 
a  defence  ;  but  a  mere  mistake  as  to  the  legal  effect 
of  a  deed  or  contract  is  in  general  not  regarded  as 
a  ground  for  redress.  When  money  has  been  paid 
by  a  mistake  as  to  some  important  fact  it  may  be 
recovered  back  from  the  party  to  whom  it  was  so 
paid  by  an  action  for  money  had  and  received ;  but 
if  the  mistake  was  made  in  a  matter  of  law,  it  cannot 
be  recovered  back. 


MI  STLETOE  (Anglo-Sax. 
the  las  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  meaus  a  tine  or 
prong,  a  shoot  of  a  tree;  mistd  is  of  uncertain 
etymology,  but  probably  the  same,  in  meaning  at 
least  *»  the  Latin  visau),  a  genus  (  VLtcum)  of  small 
parasitical  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Loranthacae. 
This  order  is  exogenous,  and  contains  more  than  400 
known  species,  mostly  tropical  and  parasites.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  almost  nerveless,  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  of  many  species 
are  showy.  The  calyx  arises  from  a  tube  or  rim, 
which  sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  calyx, 
and  is  so  regarded  by  many  botanists  ;  what  others 
deem  the  coloured  calyx  being  viewed  by  them  as  a 
corolla  of  4  or  8  petals  or  segments.  Within  this 
are  the  stamens,  as  numerous  as  its  divisions,  and 
opposite  to  them.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a 
solitary  ovule  ;  the  fruit  one-seeded,  generally  succu- 
lent—The only  British  species  of  this  order  is  the 
Common  M.  ( I .  album),  a  native  also  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  growing  on  many  kinds  of  trees, 
particularly  on  the  apple,  and  others  botanically 
allied  to  it  as  the  pear,  service,  and  hawthorn; 
sometimes,  also,  on  sycamores,  limes,  poplars,  locust- 
trees,  and  firs,  but  very  rarely  on  oaks  (contrary  to 
the  common  belief).  It  ia  very  plentiful  in 
parts  of  the  south  of  " 


giving  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  orchards  in 
winter,  when  the  bushes  of  M.  are  very  conspicuous 
among  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees ;  but  it  is 
very  local.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  though 
found  naturalised  in  various  places.  The 


Mistletoe  IVucum  album). 

dichotomou*  (L  e.,  divide  by  forking) ;  the  leaves  are 
opposite,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  obtuse.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and 
grow  in  small  heads  at  the  ends  and  in  the  divisions 
of  the  branches,  the  male  and  female  flowers  on 
separate  plants.  The  berries  are  about  the  size 
of  currants,  white,  translucent,  and  full  of  a  very 
viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach  the  seeds  to 
branches,  where  they  take  root  when  they  ger- 
minate, the  radicle  always  turning  towards  the 
branch,  whether  on  its  upper  or  under  side.  The 
M.  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  living  tissue  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems 
to  spring  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  own  branches.  The 
berries  are  a  favourite  food  of  thrushes.  Bird-lime 
is  made  from  them  and  from  the  bark.  The  M.  was 
intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  ancient  Germans  and  of  the  British  Druids. 
In  the  northern  mythology.  Balder  is  said  to  have 
been  slain  with  a  spear  of  mistletoe.  Among  the 
Celts,  the  M.  which  grew  on  the  oak  was  in  peculiar 
esteem  for  magical  virtues.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
regard  for  the  M.  still  remain  in  some  old  English 
and  German  customs,  as  kissing  under  the  M.  at 
Christmas.  The  M.  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute 
as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  but  it 
seems  to  possess  no  decided  medicinal  properties. — 
fjorantAus  Euro/xrus,  a  shrub  very  similar  to  the 
M.,  but  with  flowers  in  racemes,  is  plentiful  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  very  frequently 
grows  on  oaks. — L.  odoratus,  a  Ncpaulese  species, 
has  very  fragrant  flowers. 

MISTRAL,  MISTRAOU,  or  MAESTRAL,  ths 
Provencal  designation  of  the  Caurua  or  Corut  of 
the  Romans,  is  a  north-west  wind  which  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  prevails  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  Its  approach  is  heralded  by  a  sudden 
change  of  the  temperature,  from  the  most  genial 
warmth  to  piercing  cold  ;  the  air  is  felt  to  be  purer, 
and  more  easily  inhaled,  the  azure  of  the  sky  is 
undiramed  by  cloud,  and  the  stars  shino  by  night  with 
extraordinary  and  sparkling  brightness;  this  last 
is  an  infallible  prognostic  The1 
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M 1 STRETT  A—  M  IT  FORD. 


then  comes  in  sudden  gnats,  straggling  with  the 
local  atrial  currents,  but  its  fast  increasing  violence 
soon  overcomes  all  opposition.  In  a  few  hours,  it 
baa  dried  up  the  soil,  dispersed  the  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  raised  a  dangerous  tumult  among 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mistral  blows 
with  its  greatest  force  from  the  end  of  autumn  to 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  causes  much  damage  to 
the  fruit-trees  in  blossom,  and  often  to  the  field- 
crops.  It  is  a  terror  to  the  mariners  of  the  gulfs  of 
Lyon  and  Valence,  and  even  the  moat  hardy  seaman 
makes  all  haste  to  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  most 
probable  cause  of  the  Mistral  is  the  derangement  of 
atmospheric  equilibrium  produced  by  the  cold  con- 
densed air  of  the  Alps  and  Cevennes  rushing  in  to 
supply  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the 
air  in  the  warm  southern  provinces  of  France,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  wind  is 
very  appropriately  denominated  by  the  Italians 

MI  ST  RETT  A,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  67 
miles  west-south -west  of  Metsina,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict Pop.  84<H).  It  occupies  a  healthy  situation 
near  the  northern  oast,  in  th«  vicinity  of  the  river 
Nebroden. 

MITAKSHARA  is  the  name  of  several  com- 
mentatorial  works  in  Sanscrit,  for  instauce,  of  a 
commentary  on  the  text-book  of  the  Vcdftnta  phil- 
osophy, of  a  commentary  on  the  Mlmansu  work  of 
Kumurila,  of  a  commentary  on  the  Br  ihadAran  vaka 
(see  Veda),  &c  The  most  renowned  work,  how- 
ever, bearing  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by 
Vijn&nes'wara  (also  called  VijnAnanutha),  on  the  law- 
book of  Yajnavalkya  (q.  v.) ;  and  its  authority  and 
influence  are  so  great  that '  it  is  received  in  all  the 
schools  of  Hindu  law  from  Benares  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chief 
groundwork  of  the  doctrines  which  they  follow,  and 
as  an  authority  from  which  they  rarely  dissent'  (cf. 
two  treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  inheritance, 
translated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Calcutta,  1810). 
Most  of  the  other  renowned  law-books  of  recent 
date,  such  as  the  Stnr'iti-Chandrika,  which  prevails 
in  the  south  of  India,  the  Chint&man  i,  Vlramitro- 
daya,  and  Mayukha,  which  are  authoritative  sever- 
ally in  Mithila,  Benares,  and  with  the  Mahrattas, 
generally  defer  to  the  decisions  of  the  M. ;  the 
D&yabhaga  of  Jimutavahana  alone,  which  is 
adopted  by  the  Bengal  school,  differs  on  almost 
every  disputed  point  from  the  M.,  and  does  not 
acknowledge  its  authority.  The  M.,  following 
the  arrangement  of  its  text- work,  the  code  of 
Yajnavalkya,  treats  in  its  first  part  of  duties  in 
general ;  in  its  second,  of  private  and  administrative 
law ;  in  its  third,  of  purification,  penance,  devotion, 
and  so  forth ;  but,  since  it  frequently  quotes  other 
legislators,  expounding  their  texts,  and  contrasting 
them  with  those  of  \ajnavalkya,  it  is  not  merely 
a  commentary,  but  supplies  the  place  of  a  regular 
digest.  The  text  of  the  M.  has  been  edited  several 
times  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its 
chapter  'On  Inheritance*  was  published  by  Cole- 
brooke in  the  work  above  referred  to  ;  and  its 
explanation  of  Yajnavalkya  is  followed  by  the  same 
celebrated  scholar  in  his  Digtrt  of  Hindu  Law  (3 
vols.  Calcutta  aud  London,  1S01),  when  translating 
passages  from  this  ancient  author. 

MITE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Acaridea 
generally  (see  Acarcs)  ;  sometimes  only  to  those  of 
them  which  have  the  feet  formed  for  walking,  and 
the  mouth  not  furnished  with  a  sucker  formed  of 
lancet-like  pistes,  as  in  the  Ticks  (q.  v.),  but  with 
mandibles.  All  of  them  are  small  creatures ;  the 
species  are  very  numerous;  they  feed  chiefly  on 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  are 


|  ]v\rasitical  on  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects.  Th» 
Cheese  M.  (A  cam  a  domrsticut,  figured  in  the  article 
Acarub)  is  one  of  the  best  known  species ;  another 
is  the  Flour  M.  (A.  farina),  too  common  among 
flour,  in  both  of  which  the  body  is  covered  with 
hairs  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  size,  sad 
capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  motion.  The 
Sugar  M.  (A.  tarcharinu*)  swarms  in  almost  ail 
$ofl  sugar ;  but  refined  and  crystallised  sugar  e**nu 
to  defy  its  mandibles,  and  is  free  of  it  The  surface 
of  jelly  and  preserves,  when  it  has  begun  to  become 
dry,  is  often  covered  with  multitudes  of  very  small 
mites.  A  species  of  M.  is  the  cause  of  Itch  (q.  v.) ; 
and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  infested  by 
parasites  of  this  tribe.  Beetles  may  often  be  tees 
absolutely  loaded  by  a  species  which  preys  on  them; 
and  bird-fanciers  regard  with  the  utmost  horror  the 
Red  M.,  which  lurks  in  crevices  of  cages  and 
aviaries,  and  sucks  the  blood,  and  eats  the  feathers 
of  their  inmates. 

MITFORD,  Mary  Russrll,  a  well-kiK^a 
English  authoress,  was  the  only  child  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  was  born  at  Alresford,  Hants,  December 
16,  1786.  At  the  age  of  ten,  she  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  at  Chelsea,  and  also  placed  under 
the  guidance  and  tuitiou  of  a  Miss  Rowden,  a 
lady  of  a  literary  turn,  who  had  already  educated 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  and  was  destined  to  be  the 
instructress  of  Miss  Landon  and  of  Fanny  Kecnble. 
During  the  five  years  she  spent  here,  she  read 
with  avidity,  studying  the  tragic  authors  of  France, 
Shaks|>eare,  and  the  early  dramatists  of  England 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  returned  home,  sad 
before  she  was  twenty,  she  published  three  volumes 
of  poetry.  These  having  been  severely  castigated 
by  the  Quarterly  Review,  she  applied  herself  to 
writing  tales  and  sketches  for  the  magazines.  The 
profession  she  bad  adopted  from  taste  she  was 
obliged  to  continue  from  necessity,  for  the  spend- 
thrift habits  of  her  father,  a  good-natured  bat 
careless  gentleman,  had  exhausted  a  competent 
fortune,  and  left  him  dependent  on  his  daughter. 
The  first  volume  of  Our  Village  appeared  in  1824, 
and  the  scries  of  five  volumes  was  completed  in 
1832.  Of  the  more  inqtortant  of  her  dramatic 
works,  Julian  was  first  performed  in  1823;  ths 
Fosmri  in  1826?  and  Jtienzi  in  1828 -all  of  them, 
and  especially  the  last  with  success.  Among  her 
other  important  works,  are  Recollections  of  a 
Lfornry  Life  (3  vols.  1852);  Ath'rton  (a  novel,  3 
vols.  1854)  'and  oilier  Tale*  ;  and  in  1854,  she  also 
published  a  collected  edition  of  her  Dramatic  Works, 
in  two  volumes.  In  1838,  she  received  a  pension 
from  government  but  neither  this  nor  the  growing 
ill -health  of  her  later  years,  induced  her  to  relax 
her  literary  industry.  She  died  at  her  residence, 
Swallowfield  Cottage,  near  Reading,  January  10, 
1855. 

Successful  both  as  a  compiler  and  an  author.  Mia 
M.  has  produced  many  interesting  volumes ;  but  her 
fame — if  the  admiring  respect  for  an  amiable  lady 
and  a  woman  of  graceful  literary  genius  may  be  w> 
called— rests  chiefly  on  the  sketches  of  country  life 
which  cora|»ose  Our  Village,  These  sketches  are"* 
chiefly  memorable  for  their  style,  which,  if  not 
witty,  is  vivacious,  genial,  and  humorous ;  the 
outcome  at  once  of  a  good  heart,  an  active  brain, 
and  a  tine  fancy. 

MITFORD,  William,  was  born  in  London, 
February  10,  1744,  and  studied  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking 
his  degree.  In  1761,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  ;  and  in  17C9,  became  a  captaiu  in  the  Smith 
Hampshire  Militia,  in  which  caftaeity  he  madv  -Jie- 
acquaintance  of  Gibbon,  then  a  major  of  the  mine, 
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MITHRAS— MITHRIDATES. 


by  whose  advice  and  encouragement  he  wm  induced 
to  undertake  a  history  of  Greece.  M.'a  first  work, 
entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle*  of  Harmony 
in  Language*,  and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse, 
ifo-frrn  and  Ancient,  ap|>earcd  in  1774;  but  by 
far  his  most  important  publication  was  his  History 
of  Greece,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  iu 
1784,  and  the  last  in  1818.  It  is  a  pugnacious, 
opinioaative,  one-aided,  and  even  fanatical  produc- 
tion. The  author  is  an  intense  hater  of  democracy, 
and  can  see  in  Philip  of  Maccdon  nothing  but  a 
great  statesman,  and  in  Demosthenes,  nothing  but 
an  oratorical  demagogue.  Yet  his  zeal,  which  so 
often  led  him  astray,  also  urged  him,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  substantiating  his  views,  to  search  more 
minutely  and  critically  than  his  predecessors  into 
certain  portions  of  Greek  history,  and  the  ennse- 


MITHRIDATE8  (more  properly,  Mithradatks, 
a  name  formed  from  the  Persian  Mithras,  or  Mithra, 
'  the  sun,'  and  an  Aryan  root  da,  to  give  ;  hence 
'sun-given'  or  'sun-born'  princes),  the  name  of 
several  kings  of  Pontus,  Armenia,  Commngene, 
Pnrthia,  and  the  lk*]>orus,  all  of  whom  have  sunk 
into  insignificance,  with  the  exception  of  M.  VI. 
of  Pontua,  sumnmed  Ecpatob  and  Dioxvsus.  bnt 
more  generally  known  as  M.  the  Great.  Little 
is  known  of  his  early  career.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  probably  about  120  E.  a,  while  under  13 
years  of  age,  and  soon  after  subdued  the  tril>cs  who 
bordered  on  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  tho  ( -hnrsonesus 
Taurica  (Crimea),  and  after  the  death  of  Pnry satis, 
incorporated  the  kingdom  of  tho  Bos|>orus  with  his 
dominions.  The  jealous  behaviour  of  the  Romans, 
ami  tho  promptings  of  his  own  ambitious  spirit,  now 


m  the  opinion  of  scholars  until  the  appearance  of 
Thirlwall  and  Grote.    He  died  February  8,  1827. 

MITHRAS  (cL  Sanscrit  Mitram,  friend),  the 
highest  of  the  twenty-ei^ht  second-class  divinities 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Pantheon,  the  fzeti  (Zend. 
Yazaia)  or  Genius  of  tho  Sun,  and  ruler  of  the  uni- 
Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life. 


quenee  was  that  M.'s  work  hold  the  highest  place  1  incited  him  to  invade  Cap]>adocia  and  Bithynia, 

but  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Great 
Republic  induced  him  to  restore  his  conquests. 
The  First  MUhridatic  War  was  commenced  by  the 
king  of  Bithynia  (88  a  c),  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Romans,  invaded  Pontus.  M.  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  Rome  to  complain  of  this  treatment,  but 
he  was  sent  back  with  an  evasive  reply.  M. 


be  watches  over  his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it :  immediately  commenced  hostilities,  and  his  generals 
against  the  impure  spirits,  and  transferring  it  into  repeatedly  defeated  the  Asiatic  levies  of  the  Romans, 
the  realms  of  eternal  bliss.  He  is  all-seeing  and  i  k*  himself  took  possession  of  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
all-hearing,  and,  armed  with  a  club— his  wcajton  j  doc  La,  Phrygia,  and  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia 
against  Anriman  and  the  evil  Dews— he  unceasingly  .  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  last  hailed  him 
•runs  his  course'  between  heaven  and  earth.    The  "  »  deliverer.     By  his  orders,  a  great  massacre 

of  the  Romans  took  place,  in  which,  according  to 


ancient  monuments  represent  him  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  dressed  in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an 
ox,  into  whose  neck  he  plunges  a  knife ;  several 
minor,  varying,  allegorical  emblems  of  the  sun  and 
his  coarse,  surrounding  the  group.  At  times,  he  is 
also  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the  head  of  a  lion 


one  account,  80,000,  and  according  to  another, 
150,000  were  slain.  Ho  also  sent  thrco  i>owerful 
armies  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  rebellion,  but  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Chjeronea  and  Orchomenns 
broke  his  power  in  that  country.   He  was,  however, 


The  most  important  of  his  many  festivals  was  his  driven  from  Pergamus  (85  n.a)  by  Flavins  Fimbria, 

and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  with 
Sulla,  relinquishing  all  bis  conquests  in  Asia,  giving 
up  70  war-galleys  to  the  Romans,  and  paying  2000 
talents.  The  wanton  aggressions  of  Murcna,  the 
Roman  legate,  gave  rise  to  the  Second  MUhridatic 
War,  in  83  Ed  M.  was  wholly  successful  in  this 
war,  but  peace  was  concluded  on  the  sttitus  quo,  81 
B.c.  M.  felt,  however,  that  this  was  merely  a  truce, 
and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  a  third  contest,  in 
alliance  with  Tigrancs,  king  of  Armenia,  the  next 
most  powerful  monarch  of  Asia.  Tigranes  seized 
Cappadocia,  76  b.c,  and  M.,  in  the  following  year, 
invaded  Bithynia,  commencing  the  Third  Mithri- 
datie.  War.  M.  formed  an  alliance  with  Sertorius 
(a.  v.),  and  obtained  the  services  of  Roman  officers 
of  the  Marian  party,  who  trained  his  army  after 


birthday,  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  December,  the 
day  subsequently  fixed — agonist  all  evidence— as 
the  birthday  of  Christ.  The  worship  of  M.  early 
found  its  way  into  Rome,  and  the  mysteries  of  M. 
(Hierocoracicn,  Coracica  Sucm),  which  fell  in  the 
spring  equinox,  were  famous  even  among  the  many 
Roman  festivals.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  the 
initiation  to  these  mysteries — symbolical  of  the 
struggle  between  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  (the  Good 
and  the  Evil) — were  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  to 
a  certain  degree  even  dangerous  character.  Baptism 
and  the  partaking  of  a  mystical  liquid,  consisting  of 
floor  and  water,  to  be  drunk  with  the  utterance  of 
•acred  formulas,  were  among  the  inaugurative  acts. 
The  seven  degrees — according  to  the  number  of  the 
planets — were,  1.  Soldiers :  2.  Lions  (in  the  case  of 
men),  or  Hvamas  (in  that  of  women) :  3  Ravens  :  4. 
Degree  of  Perses:  6.  of  Ommios:  6.  of  Helios:  7.  of 
Fathers— the  highest — who  were  also  called  Eagles 
and  Hawks.  At  first,  of  a  merry  character— thus  the 
king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  only  on  the 
Fi -a.* t  of  the  Mysteries — the  solemnities  gradually 
assumed  a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  From 
Persia,  the  cultos  of  M.  and  the  mysteries  were 
imported  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  fee,  and 
it  n  not  unlikely  that  in  some  parts  human  sacri- 
fices were  connected  with  this  worship.  Through 
Rome,  where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeav- 
ours, was  finally  suppressed  in  378  A.D.,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it  found  its  way  into  the  west  and 
north  of  Europe ;  and  many  tokens  of  its  former 
existence  in  Germany,  for  instance,  are  still  to  be 
found,  such  as  the  M.  monuments  at  Hedemhehn, 
near  Frankfurt-on -the- Maine,  and  at  other  places. 
Among  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
Anquetil  dn  Perron,  Creuzcr,  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 


the  Roman  mauner.  The  arms  of  M.  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  afterwards  the  Roman  consul 
Lucullus  (q.  v.)  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
with  Tigranes,  72  EC.  Lucullus  then  conquered 
Pontua,  defeated  Tigranes,  69  B.C.,  at  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  both  Tigranes  and  M.  at  Artaxata,  68 
B.o.  M.,  however,  recovered  possession  of  Pontua 
After  the  war  had  lingered  for  some  time,  Cneius 
Pompeius  (see  Pompey),  completed  the  work  of 
Lucullus,  66  B.C.,  defeating  M.  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  compelling  him  to  flee  to  the  Bosporus.  Here 
his  indomitable  spirit  prompted  him  to  form  a 
new  scheme  of  vengeance,  which  was,  however, 
frustrated  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  Pharnacea, 
who  besieged  him  in  Fanticapuojum.  Deeming 
his  cause  hopeless,  M.  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
63  EC  M.  was  a  specimen  of  the  true  eastern 
despot,  bnt  he  possessed  great  ability,  and  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  perseverance.  His  want  of 
success  was  owing  not  to  his  defects  as  a  general,  but 


Laj.xrd.  ().  Mtiller  {I£nkmdl*r  d.  alien  Kutui).    See   to  the  impossibility  of^raising  and  training  an  army 
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system  of  tactics  during  the  third  Mithridaiic  war 
plainly  shews  his  thorough  conviction  of  this  fact 
lie  had  received  a  Greek  education  at  Sinope,  could 
speak  no  less  than  25  different  languages  and 
dialects,  and  possessed  considerable  love  for  the  arts, 
of  which  his  magnificent  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  engraved  gems  were  a  proof.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  Romans,  he  was  the  most  formid- 
able opponent  they  ever  encountered.^widoccasional 

terror  among  them. 

MITRE,  the  point  or  line  of  union  of  mouldings 
meeting  at  an  angle, 

MITRE  (Lat.  mtlra,  also  infula),  the  head  dress 
worn  in  solemn  church  services  by  bishops,  abbots, 
and  certain  other  prelates  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  name,  as  probably  the  ornament  itself,  is 
borrowed  from  the  orientals,  although,  in  its  present 
form,  it  is  not  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  churches  of  the  various  eastern 
The  western  mitre  is  a  tall,  tongue-shaped 


cap,  terminating  in  a 


Mitre. 


twofold  poiut,  which  is 
supposed  to  symbolise  the 
•cloven  tongues,'  in  the 
form  of  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  imparted  to 
the  apostles,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  two  flaps, 
which  fall  behind  over  the 
shoulders.  Opinion  is 
much  divided  as  to  the 
date  at  which  the  mitre 
first  came  into  use. 
Eusebius,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Epiphanius, 
and  others  speak  of  an  ornamented  head-dress, 
worn  in  the  church  ;  but  there  is  no  very  early 
monument  or  pictorial  representation  which  exhibits 
any  head  covering  at  all  resembling  the  modern 
mitre.  From  the  9th  c,  however,  it  is  found  in 
use,  although  not  universally ;  and  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  popes  grant  permission  to 
certain  bishops  to  wear  the  mitre  ;  as,  for  example, 
Leo  IV.  to  Auschar,  Bishop  of  Hamburg,  in  the  9th 
century.  The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  mitre  is  very  various,  often  consisting  of  most 
costly  stuffs,  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
The  colour  and  material  differ  according  to  the 
festival  or  the  service  in  which  the  mitre  is  used, 
and  there  is  a  special  prayer  in  the  consecration 
service  of  bishojw,  used  in  investing  the  new  bishop 
with  his  mitre.  The  mitre  of  the  pojw  is  of  peculiar 
form,  and  is  called  by  the  name  Tiara  (q.  v.). 
Although  the  mitre  properly  belongs  to  bishops 
only,  its  use  is  also  permitted  by  special  privilege 
to  certain  abbots,  to  provosts  of  some  distinguished  ! 
cathedral  chapters,  and  to  a  few  other  dignitaries.  ! 
8ee  Binterim,  Deukicurdigkeitm  der  KinUe,  1  B. 
I  Th.,  p.  348. 

The  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have 
descended  in  the  earliest  times  from  bishop  to  | 
bishop.  Among  the  Cotton ian  MSS.,  is  an  order, 
dated  1st  July,  4  Henry  VI.,  for  the  delivery  to 
Archbishop  Chichely  of  the  mitre  which  had  been 
a  by  his  predecessor.  It  was  in  some  cases  a 
costly  ornament.  Archbishop  Pecheham's  new 
mitre,  in  1288,  cost  £173.  4s.  Id.  In  England,  Bince 
the  Reformation,  the  mitre  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  episcopal  costume,  but  it  is  placed  over  the 
shield  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  instead  of  a  crest. 
The  mitre  of  a  bishop  has  its  lower  rim  surrounded 
with  a  fillet  of  gold  ;  but  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  are  in  the  practice  of  encircling 
theirs  with  a  ducal  coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date 
doubtful  propriety.    The  Bishop  of  Durham 


surrounds  his  mitre  with  an  earl's  coronet,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  titular  Count  Palatine  of  Durham, 
and  Earl  of  Sedburgh.  Before  the  custom  wu 
introduced  of  bishops  impaling  the  insignia  of  their 
sees  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes  differ- 
enced their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  s  mitre, 
Mitres  are  rare  as  a  charge  in  heraldry,  hut  are 
sometimes  lx>rne  as  a  crest,  particularly  in  Germany, 
to  indicate  that  the  bearers  went 
dependencies  of  ancient  abbeys. 

MITSCHERLICH,  Eilhard, 
Prussian  chemist,  was  born  at  Neuende,  near  Jena, 
in  1794,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1863.    In  1311,  he 

tiroceeded  to  the  university  of  Heidelljerg,  when 
>e  devoted  himself  to  history,  philology,  and 
oriental  languages  ;  and  he  continued  the  study  of 
these  subjects  at  Paris  and  Gottingen.  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  last-named  university  that  (1314 
or  1815)  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  geology 
and  mineralogy,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  it  was 
not  till  1818,  when  he  wu  at  Berlin,  that  he  selected 
chemistry  as  his  special  study.  His  ol>servatinQi 
ou  the  striking  similarity  between  the  crystalline 
form  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  arsenates 
and  the  phosphates,  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  law 
of  Isomorphism  (q.  v.),  the  importance  of  which  was 
so  fully  recognised  by  Rerzelius,  that  he  invited  the 
young  chemist,  in  1819,  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
studied  till  1821,  when,  on  the  death  of  Klajimth, 
he  was,  ou  the  strong  recommendation  of  Berzelius, 
appoiuted  to  the  vacant  chair  of  chemistry  at  Berlin. 
One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  after  his  appointment 
was  that  of  the  double  crystalline  form  of  sulphur, 
the  first  observed  case  of  Dimorphism.  See  Dmoit- 
FH0C8.  His  investigations  regarding  the  formation  of 
artificial  minerals,  and  his  memoirs  on  Benzine  and 
on  the  Formation  of  Ether  must  be  classed  amongst 
his  most  imjK>rtant  contributions  to  chemistry  ;  bat 
it  is  mainly  on  the  discovery  of  Isomorphism  and 
Dimorphism  that  his  reputation  will  finally  rest 
His  principal  work  is  his  Lthrhuch  drr  Cktmic, 
begun  in  1829,  and  concluded  in  1841.  It  has 
j«st.ed  through  live  editions,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  clear  and  simple  way  in  which 
he  has  brought  mathematics  and  physics  to  bear 
ujMjii  the  subject.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
almost  all  the  great  scientific  societies,  and  received 
the  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  7 
for  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  Isomorphism. 

MI'TTAU,  or  MITAU,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Courland,  in  European  Russia,  is 
Bituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aa,  25  miles 
south-west  of  Riga,  and  was  founded  in  1271  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  It  was 
annexed  to  Russia  in  1795.  Pop.  22,91)0,  the  majority 
of  whom  an*  Germans  by  birth  or  descent,  lOUO  are 
Jews,  and  only  a  few  Russians.  The  town  is  indiffer- 
ently built,  the  houses  being  chiefly  of  wood,  and 
painted  of  a  green  or  brown  colour.  The  most 
important  buildings  are  the  old  castle — now  the 
seat  of  the  governor  of  the  province— four  churches, 
an  astronomical  observatory,  a  public  library,  t 
museum,  and  a  number  of  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  As  regards  commerce  and  industry, 
the  town  occupies  only  the  third  place  in  the 
government,  its  principal  product  being  articles  of 
japanned  iron  and  tin ;  there  is  an  export  trade  in 
hemp,  flax,  and  corn.  M.  is  the  winter  residence 
of  the  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  abode  of  Louis  XVIII. 


MI  TTIMUS,  an  English  law-term  for  a  writ  by 
which  a  record  is  transferred  out  of  one  court  into 


MITYLE'NE.  See 
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MIXED  MARRIAGES.  In  various  countries 
of  Europe,  marriages  between  persona  of  different 
religious  belief  have  either  been  prohibited  or  put 
under  restrictions.  The  canon  law  forbade  marriages 
between  Christians  and  non-Christiana ;  at  one  time, 
it  merely  discouraged,  at  another  altogether  pro- 
hibited the  marriage  of  orthodox  Christians  with 
heretics.  Subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  pajial 
dispensations  were  in  use  to  be  granted  for  marriages 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  the  condi- 
tion annexed,  that  the  children  should  be  brought 
op  in  the  Catholic  faith.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  c,  parents  seem  to  have  neen  left  at  liberty 
to  make  what  agreement  they  pleased  on  this  head ; 
and  in  default  of  their  making  any,  it  was  presumed 
that  the  children  would  follow  the  religion  of  their 
father.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.,  the  validity 
of  mixed  marriages,  even  when  celebrated  by  the 
cm!  magistrate,  was  recognised  by  the  papal  court ; 
and  under  Napoleon's  rule,  they  became  common, 
without  stipulations  as  to  the  children.  The  events 
of  1815  restored  sufficient  influeuce  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  enable  the  clergy  to  put  in  force 
a  rule  by  which  they  could  refuse  to  celebrate  such 
marriages  without  an  assurance  that  the  children 
would  iw  brought  up  Catholics.  By  the  law  of 
many  of  the  German  states,  the  clergyman  of  the 
bride  was  the  only  person  who  could  competently 
officiate,  and  an  engagement  of  this  kind  was  often 
not  only  reputrnant  to  the  father  as  a  Protestant, 
bat  illegal.  Conflicts  followed  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  have  sometimes  \ 
been  obviated  by  the  priest,  on  whom  the  law 
imposes  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  not  pro- 
nouncing the  nuptial  benediction,  but  giving  his  pre- 
sence as  a  witness  along  with  two  other  witnesses 
when  the  parties  declared  themselves  husband  aud 
wife — a  kind  of  marriage  whose  validity  is  per- 
fectly recognised  by  the  canon  law.  In  Spain, 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
sometimes  taken  place  in  this  way,  avoiding  the 
Mipulations  otherwise  necessary  regarding  the 
cinMren. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  of  mixed  marriages  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  In  Prussia,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  the  children  must  be  brought  up  in  the 
faith  of  their  father,  and  no  compacts  to  the  con- 
trary are  allowed ;  but  practically,  the  law  is 
evaded,  no  one  having  a  recognised  interest  to 
object  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  agreements.  In 
Austria,  in  the  general  case,  either  the  clergyman  of 
the  bridegroom  or  of  the  bride  may  officiate  at  a 
iaarriage ;  but  in  marriages  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  the  interposition  of  the  Catholic  priest 
is  required  ;  he  need,  however,  not  give  the  sacer- 
dotal benediction ;  his  passive  assistance  is  suffi- 
cient, either  in  taking  the  declaration  of  the  parties, 
which  is  followed  by  a  Protestant  ceremony,  or 
by  being  present  at  the  Protestant  ceremony  as  a 
witness.  NVhen  the  husband  is  Catholic,  all  the 
children  must  be  brought  np  Catholics ;  when  the 
husband  is  Protestant,  and  the  wife  Catholic,  the 
sons  follow  the  father,  and  the  daughters  the 
mother.  In  Bavaria,  mixed  marriages  may  be  per- 
formed either  by  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen  ; 
sad  the  spouses  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
what  arrangements  they  please  regarding  the  chil- 
dren before  or  after  marriage,  failing  which,  they  are 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  father.  In  Elec- 
toral'Hesse,  the  sons  must  follow  the  father,  the 
daughters  the  mother.  The  husband's  clergyman  is 
the  proper  person  to  officiate,  but  if  he  refuse  to  do 
so  without  exacting  a  pledge  regarding  the  children, 
the  Protestant  jiaator  is  authorised  to  act.  The  same 
rule  regarding  the  clergyman  applies  to  Saxony,  but 


arrangements  between  the  spouses  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  children  are  there  given  effect  to ;  failing  any 
such,  the  father's  faith  is  the  rule.    In  Hanover,  the 
will  of  tlie  father  is  the  absolute  rule,    I  n  Nassau, 
|  the  children  are  brought  up  in  their  father's  faith 
I  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  are  at  liberty 
|  to  choose  for  themselves.    In  the  remaining  states 
:  of  Germany,  the  stipulations  of  the  parents  made 
|  before,  not  after  marriage  are  given  effect  to ;  and 
in  default  of  these,  the  father's  religion  is  adhered 
to.    In  Denmark,  stipulations  maybe  made  before 
I  or  after  marriage,  and  can  be  altered  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  parents,  or  in 'some  cases  even  after  the 
death  of  one  of  them.    In  Slcsvig-Holstein,  a  Pro- 
testant requires  special  leave  to  contract  marriage 
with  a  person  of  another  faith.    Mixed  marriages 
were,  till  lately,  altogether  prohibited  in  some  of  tne 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  they  are  now 
authorised  in  all  the  cantons  by  the  federal  laws. 
It  is  generally  the  clergyman  of  the  husband's 
creed  who  officiates,  but  at  Zurich  the  ceremony  is 
performed  in  both  churches.    In  most  cases,  the 
children  are  required  to  be  educated  iu  the  religion 
of  their  father. 

In  most  German  states,  marriages  between  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  or  Mohammedans  are  interdicted  ; 
but  since  1849,  the  prohibitions  have  in  individual 
cases  been  dispensed  with.  In  Denmark,  such 
marriages  have  been  permitted,  on  condition  of 
the  children  being  brought  up  Protestants.  In 
Russia,  the  members  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
communions  are  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with 
non-Christians :  members  of  the  orthodox  ureek 
Church  cannot  marry  Greek  sectaries  ;  but  when  an 
orthodox  Russian  marries  a  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
the  benediction  must  be  given  in  the  Greek  Church, 
aud  the  children  baptized  in  the  Greek  communion. 
When  the  parents  are  of  different  religious,  but 
neither  belongs  to  the  Greek  Church,  ante-nuptial 
stipulations  will  be  given  effect  to ;  if  none  have 
been  made,  the  sons  follow  the  father's  faith,  the 
daughters  the  mother' a 

In  France,  the  law  regards  marriage  as  a  purely 
civU  contract,  and  recognises  only  the  civil  celebra- 
tion, which  is  completely  separated  from  the  reli- 
gious rite.  As  the  faith  of  the  parents  is  not  taken 
cognizance  of,  questions  regarding  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  children  cannot  arise  before  the  civil 
tribunals. 

The  only  restriction  to  which  mixed  marriages 
are  now  subjected  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  imposed  by  act  19  Geo.  II.  o.  13,  applicable 
to  Irelaud  only,  that  a  marriage  celebrated  by  a 
Catholic  priest  between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant,  or  a  person  who  within  twelve  months 
has  been  or  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  or  between 
two  Protectants,  is  nulL 

MIXED  RACES.  The  subject  of  mixed  mas 
is  one  intimately  connected  with  an  enlarged 
study  of  ethnology.  It  involves  a  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  sexual  union 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  varieties 
of  the  human  race ;  as,  for  instarce—  adopting  the 
classification  of  Blumenbach— between  the  European 
and  the  negro  or  the  American  Indian ;  or  between 
the  American  Indian  and  the  negro;  or  between 
any  of  thoie  three  and  individuals  belonging  to 
the  Malay  and  Mongolian  varieties.  It  is  well 
understood  that  such  unions  are  in  general  prolific ;  < 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  their  offspring  is  likewise 
prolific  ;  and  this  fact  is  much  relied  upon  by  some 
ethnologists,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  They  reason  thus :  Were  the 
different  varieties  of  mankind  distinct  species,  as 
has  been  frequently  alleged,  then  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  the  offspring  of  such  unions  would 
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as  unfniitful  as  those  between  the  home  and  the  ass, 
the  goat  and  the  sheep,  the  wolf  and  the  dog ;  and 
similarly  with  respect  to  the  hybrids  among  birds, 
insects,  and  plants.    To  sum  up,  in  the  words  of 
Dr  Prichard,  the  best  exjwncnt  of  this  school  of 
ethnology :  '  It  seems  to  be  the  well-established 
result  of  inquiries  into  the  various  tribes  of  organised 
beings,  that  the  ]terpetuation  of  hybrids,  whether 
of  plants  or  animals,  so  as  to  produce  new  and 
intermediate  tribes,  is  impossible.    Now,  unless  all 
these  observations  are  erroneous,  or  capable  of  some 
explanation  that  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out,  thoy 
lead,  with  tho  strongest  force  of  analogical  reason- 
ing, to  the  conclusion,  that  a  number  of  different 
tni>e8,  such  as  the  various  races  of  men,  must  either 
be  incapable  of  intermixing  their  stock,  and  thus 
always  fated  to  remain  separate  from  each  other, 
or,  if  the  contrary  should  be  the  fact,  that  all  the 
races  to  whom  the  remark  applies,  are  proved  by 
it  to  belong  to  the  same  sftecica.'    Dr  Prichard 
further  observes,  that  so  far  from  such  unions 
between  members  of  different  varieties  of  the  human 
race  proving  unfruitful,  or  their  offspring  unfruitful, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  in 
unions  between  the  negro  and  the  European,  the 
most  strongly  marked  varieties  of  our  race.  'If 
we  inquire,  he  says,  'into  the  facts  which  relate 
to  the  intermixture  of  negroes  and  Europeans,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  doubt  the  tendeucy  of  the  so- 
termed  Mtilattoes  to  increase.   The  men  of  colour, 
or  the  mixed  race  between  the  Creoles  and  the 
negroes,  are  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  a 
rapidly  increasing  people,  and  it  would  be  very 
probable  that  they  will  eventually  become  the 
permanent  masters  of  those  islands,  were  it  not 
for  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  genuine 
negroes.    In  mauy  j>arts  of  America,  they  are  also 
very  numerous.'    It  is  to  America,  indeed,  both 
north  and  south,  that  wo  must  chiefly  look  for 
the  numerous  and  varied  phenomena  resulting  from 
this  intermixture  of  races;  for  there  we  have  not 
only  the  negro  and  the  Euroj>ean  mingling  their 
blood,  but  the  negro  and  the  American  Indian,  the 
European  and  the  Indian,  and  the  offspring  of  each 
of  these  with  the  offspring  of  the  other,  or  with 
members  of  cither  of  the  parent  stocks ;  added  to 
which,  of  late  years,  the  Chinese  (of  Mongolian 
race  or  variety)  have  appeared  ujwn  the  scene,  thus 
contributing  greatly  to  the  number  of  what  are 
termed  hutnnn  hybrids.     All  these,  however,  are 
not  equally  fertile;  and  with  respect  even  to  the 
Mulattoes,  it  is  alleged  by  writers  of  the  Morton 
school  of  ethnology  that  they  do  not  ]ierpetuate 
themselves  for  many  generations.     'Nature,'  says 
Squier,  rather  dogmatically,  *  perpetuates  no  human 
hybrids— as,  for  instance,  a  permanent  race  of 
Mulattoes.'    And  Dr  Nott,  adopting  the  classifi- 
cation of  species  laid  down  by  Dr  Morton — namely,  i 
Remote  Special,  in  which  hybrids  are  never  pro-  I 
duced ;  Allied  Sjxcies,  which  produce,  inter  *?,  an  ' 
unfertile  offspring ;  and  Proximate  Species,  which  pro-  : 
duce  with  each  other  a  fertile  offspring — is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  southern  or  dark- 
skinned  Europeans  with  negroes  that  thoroughly  . 
prolific  Mulattoes  are  engendered,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  unions  occurring  between  individuals ' 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  negro  races.    In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  ] 
the  author  has  been  helped  forward  by  the  strong 
prejudice  existing  in  the  Southern  States  against ; 
all  taint  of  negro  blood.    A  more  impartial  writer,  I 
Professor  Wilson,  in  his  Prehistoric  Juan,  observes  : 
*  There  are  upwards  of  four  millions  of  people  of  ' 
African  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
not  less  than  ten  millions  throughout  the  continent 
and  islands  of  North  and  South  America,  and, 
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'  »f  these  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  hybrids. 
....    It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  cer- 
i  tainty  how  far  the  hybrid  coloured  population  of 
the   United  States  is  capable   of  permanency, 
either  by  the  development  of  a  fixed  hybrid  type, 
or  by  continuous  fertility,  until  the  predominant 
primary  type  reasserts  its  power,  by  their  return 
to  that  of  the  original  white  or  black  parent,  so 
long  as  the  mixed  breed  is  constantly  augmented 
in  the  Southern  States  by  means  at  variance  with 
the  natural  and  moral  relations  of  social  life.'  Aa 
i  it  is,  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour 
!  of  Dr  Prichard's  view ;  but  uutil  the  doctrine  of 
'  hybridity  is  better  understood,  and  a  more  satie- 
i  factory  answer  to  the  vexed  question,  '  What  is 
species?'  has  been  supplied  to  us,  we  must  deem 
it  idle  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  subject. 
See  Hybrid  and  8pbcik&    We  conclude  with  a 
list  of  half  cast*  given  by  Dr  Tschudi,  '  with  a 
few  additions  from  other  sources,'  printed  in  the 
■  appendix  to  Professor  Wilson's  valuable  work  just 
mentioned. 


F»ih-r 
While, 
White, 
Indian,  . 
White, 

White, 

White,  . 
White,  . 
White,  . 
Negro,  N.  A., 
Urgro,  3.  A., 
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Negro, 

Negro, 
N(«ro, 
Indian, 

Indian, 

Indian, 
ImtUn, 

Indian, 

Indian, 
Indian, 
Mulatto, 


MotW 
Negro, 
Indian, 
Negro,  . 
MulaU*. 

UMtixs,  . 

Chlneee, 
Coarliruna, 
Qalntera, 
Indian,  . 
Indian, 
Mulatta,  . 
M.uiaa, 
Chim-ae,  . 

Zamba, 

Cuarterona, 
Qnlntcionu, 
lliiUtta,  . 

Meftiia, 

China, 


Cuarterona, 

Quintera, 

Zatnba, 

Meetiia,  . 


HtlTcuC*. 
•    Mulai  lo. 

Mt-tiio. 
.   Chi  no.  . 
Coaiteroa. 
(Creole,  only  dlatinirnUhed 
.<    Uom  the  white  by  a  j>alu 
I    brown  compU  ilon. 
Chlno-bl«n 
.  Qilntcro. 

White. 
.  Zambo  or  drib 

Mamrlaco 
.    Zani  bo-negro  or  Co  bra. 

Mulatto-onctiro. 
.  Zamho-Chino. 
(Zambo -negro 
t  bUck). 
.   Mulatto  (rather  dark) 
P»rdoc. 

'  (Me.ti»<>  claro  (freasenUy 

1    very  br:intlful). 
.  Chtno-cholo. 
Kambo-claro. 

(Indian  (with  abort  friixly 
'  (  hair). 

Meatiso  (rather  brown). 
.  Mi'fflito. 
Zambo. 

(Chlno    (of    rather  clear 

'\  eomplexlon). 

Chino  (mtlwr  dark  1  _ 

MIXTURES  are  officinal  preparations,  extern* 
pore  in  their  nature,  some  of  which— as,  for  example, 
Mistura  Camphorcr,  Mistura  Cret<r,  and  MiHnra 
h\rri  Composita—w  very  extensively  used  in 
medical  practice,  cither  as  vehicles  for  more  active 
remedies,  or  for  their  intrinsic  value. 

MI'ZEN,  or  MIZZEN,  the  sternmost  of  the  masts 
in  a  three-masted  vessel,  and  also  the  smallest  of 
the  three.  Above  it,  are  the  miaen -topmast,  the 
mizen-top-gallant-mast,  and  the  mixen- royal.  It 
supports  the  usual  yards,  and,  in  addition,  the  gaff 
and  boom  of  the  Spanker  (q.  v.).  A  rear-admiral 
hoists  his  pend  nt  at  the  mizen. 

Although  the  word  mizen  is  now  applied  ad j ac- 
tively to  the  several  parts,  it  appears  formerly  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  large  triangular  sail  carried 
in  the  stern,  and  thence  to  have  become  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  the  mast  which  bore  that  sail.  The 
name  is  probably  from  It.  mezzaao,  mean,  in  the 
middle ;  m  opposition  to  a  square  sail  which  lies 
across  the  vessel. 

MNEMONICS.  See  Memory. 

MNEMOSYNE,  in  Classical  Mythology,  the 
goddess  of  Memory,  and  the  mother  of  the  nine 
Muses  (q.  v.),  whom  she  bore  to  Jupiter.  The 
grin ei pal  scat  of  her  worship  was  at  Elcuthene,  in 
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MO  A,  the  name  giren  by  the  New  Zealanders  to 
the  large  wingless  or  struthious  birds  (see  Brevi- 
tils  sis)  of  which  the  bones  are  found  imbedded 
in  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  in  swamps,  forests, 
rirer-beds,  and  limestone  caves,  and  of  which  tradi- 
tions subsist  among  them  as  binls  living  in  their 
country.  The  largest  bones  belong  to  the  genus 
Dtnornit  (q.  v.),  others  to  Patuptenpc  (q.  v.) ;  and 
with  them  are  found  bones  of  a  large  bird  (AptornU) 
resembling  a  swan,  supjmsed  to  be  now  extinct, 
slso  of  the  existing  species  of  Apteiyz  (q.  v.)  and  of 
NotornU  (o.  v.),  much  smaller  birds.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  no  large  moas  have  been  seen  alive 
since  about  1650;  but  it  has  recently  been  again 
alleged  that  some  have  been  seen,  and  rewards 
have  been  offered  for  the  capture  of  them.  They 
are  represented  by  the  New  Zealanders  as  stupid, 
fat,  indolent  birds,  living  in  forests,  mountain  fast- 
nesses, Ac.,  and  feeding  on  vegetable  food.  Their 
feet  are  said  to  have  been  adapted  for  digging 
They  seem  to  have  been  extirpated,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  feathers,  and  bones. 
The  bones  were  made  into  fish-hooks,  the  skulls 
were  used  for  holding  tattooing- i>owder.  The  eggs 
were  eaten.  The  leg-bones  of  the  moas  were  filled 
with  marrow,  and  not  with  air,  as  those  of  other 
birds. 

MO'ABITES,  a  pastoral  people,  who  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  east  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  cultus 
was  characterised  by  many  very  odious  rites,  among 
which  was  human  sacrifice.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  Jews  were  for  eighteen  years  under 
the  yoke  of  the  M.,  who  were  afterwards  made 
tributary  by  David,  but,  about  900  a.  C,  shook 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  Jewish  kings,  and  after 
the  Assyrians  invaded  the  land  of  Judah,  took  part 
with  the  Chaldeans  against  the  Jews.  The  writings 
of  the  prophets  are  full  of  denunciations  against  the 
Moabttee.  Their  name  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  people  have  long  been  included 
among  the  Arabs. 

MOAT,  the  ditch  round  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress, 
may  be  either  wet— i.  e,,  fall  of  water — or  dry. 
In  the  latter,  which  is  the  com  moner  case,  the  depth 
should  not  be  less  than  12  feet,  nor  the  width 
under  24.  The  more  perpendicular  the  walls,  so 
much  the  greater  will  be  the  obstruction  to  the 
enemy.  In  regular  works,  the  walls  are  usually 
reveted  with  masonry,  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  being  the  scarp  or  escarp,  and  that  below 
the  covered  way  the  counterscarp.  Further  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  moat  and  its  extreme 
importance  will    be  found    under   Ditch  and 


30,000.000  dollars.    M.  was  settled  by  the  French 

in  1702.    Pop.  in  I860.  29,259. 

MOBILE,  a  river  and  bay  of  Alabama,  United 
States  of  America.  The  river  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombighee,  50 
miles  above  Mobile,  which  lies  at  its  mouth.  It 
is  a  sluggish  stream,  with  low  banks,  and  several 
channels.  The  bay  is  30  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  10  or  12  from  east  to  west.  The  entrance  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3  miles  wide,  is  defended  by 
Fort  Morgan  and  Fort  Gainea. 

MOW  LB,  MOBILISE,  an  adjective  and  verb, 
need  respectively  in  regard  to  continental  armies, 
to  designate  a  state  of  readiness  for  taking  the  field, 
and  the  act  of  making  ready  for  such  an  operation. 
The  process  consists  in  augmenting  a  regiment 
from  its  peace  to  its  war  complement,  in  calliug  in 
men  on  furlough,  in  organising  the  staff  of  divisions 
and  brigades,  constituting  the  commissariat,  medical, 
artillery,  and  transport  services,  and  in  accumu- 
lating provisions  and  munitions.  As  the  work 
of  mobilising  an  army  causes  great  and  inevitable 
expense,  it  is  only  resorted  to  when  hostilities 


MOBILE,  the  principal  city  and  only  seaport  of 
Alabama,  United  States  of  America,  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Mobile  River,  and  at  the  head  of 
Mobile  Bay,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  built  with  broad  shaded  streets  on  a  sandy 
plain,  rising  gradually  from  the  river,  with  a  fine 
Custom  house  and  Post-office,  City  Hall  and  Market- 
house.  Theatre,  Odd  Fellows'  HalL  Cathedral,  23 
churches,  3  orphan  asylums,  several  hospitals,  a 
medical  college;  and  in  the  suburbs,  St  Joseph's 
College  (a  Jesuit  institution),  and  a  Convent  of  the 
Visitation,  and  Academy  for  Young  Ladies.  M.  has 


several  ship-yards,  foundries,  and  cotton-presses. 
Its  chief  business  is  the  export  of  cotton,  brought 
down  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Had  way.  The  average  export  for 
five  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  632,308 
hales.  Its  harbour,  defended  by  Fort  Morgan, 
would  be,  with  a  deeper  channel,  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Gull  Its 
292 


MOBILIER,  CRforr.  On  the  18th  November 
1852,  the  French  government  sanctioned  the  statutes 
of  a  new  bank  under  the  name  of  the  iiocitU  QlntraX 
de  Credit  Mobilier.  The  name  was  intended  as  a 
contrast  to  the  SocitUs  de  CrfdU  Foncier,  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  land  banks,  and  advance  money 
on  the  security  of  real  or  immovable  property ; 
while  the  Crtait  Mobilier  proposed  to  give  similar 
aid  to  the  owners  of  moeabU  property.  The 
declared  object  of  this  hank  is  especially  to  promote 
industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  sinking  of  mines,  Ac.  Various 
privileges  were  conferred  upon  it  under  its  charter ; 
in  especial,  it  was  allowed  to  acquire  shares  in 
public  comitanies,  and  to  pay  the  calls  made  upon 
it  in  respect  of  such  shares,  by  its  own  notes  or 
obligations ;  also  to  sell  or  give  in  security  all  shares 
thus  acquired.  The  operations  of  the  society  were 
conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  1854, 
it  suliecribeu  largely  to  the  government  loan  on 
account  of  the  Russian  War,  to  the  Grand  Central 
Railway  Company,  to  the  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany of  Paris,  and  to  various  other  important 
undertakings.  The  dividend  for  this  year  was  12 
per  cent.  In  1855,  it  lent  two  sums  to  the 
government — the  one  of  250,  and  the  other  of  375 
millions  of  francs.  Its  operations  were  vast  during 
this  year,  and  the  dividends  declared  amounted  to 
40  per  cent.  The  directors  had  not  hitherto  avaded 
themselves  of  their  privilege  of  issuing  their  own 
obligations,  but  this  they  now  resolved  on  doing. 
They  proposed  to  issue  two  kinds — the  one  at  short 
dates  ;  the  other  at  long  dates,  and  redeemable  by 
instalments.  The  proposed  issue  wae  to  amount  to 
240  millions  of  francs,  but  the  public  became  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  issue  of  paper- money, 
so  that,  in  March  1856,  the  French  government 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of 
the  proposed  scheme.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  institution.  In  1856,  its  dividends  did  not 
exceed  22  per  cent. ;  in  1857,  they  were  only  5  per 
cent.;  in  1859,  they  rose  to  7 4  per  cent;  in  1860 
and  1861,  they  were  10  per  cent  The  Credit 
Mobilier  has  undoubtedly  been  highly  useful  in 
developing  the  industrial  power  of  France,  but  its 
oiierations  have  been  hazardous,  and  had  thev  not 
been  checked  in  time,  they  would  in  all  prol»bility 
have  ended  in  disaster.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  are  met  by  banks  in  Scot- 
land by  what  is  there  termed  the  Cash-credit 
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MO'CHA,  the  most  strongly  fortified  seaport, 
and  once  the  capital,  of  the  province  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head 
of  a  little  bay  near  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and  130  miles  west-north-west  of  Aden  (q.  v.).  All 
round  the  shore  is  a  hot  sandy  waste.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  coffee,  of  which  10,000  tons  (of  the 
finest  quality)  are  annually  exported  to  Jiddah, 
Suez,  and  Bombay.  Other  exports  are  dates,  gums, 
balm,  ivory,  senna,  &c.    Pop.  5000. 

MOCHA  8TONE8  are  pieces  of  agate  or  of 
chalceduny,  containing  dendritic  infiltrations,  often 
assuming  appearances  very  like  finely  ramified  con- 
ferva?, Ac,  They  receive  the  name  Mocha  Stone 
because,  when  they  first  became  know  n  in  Europe, 
they  were  brought  from  Mocha.  Of  the  same 
nature  with  M.  S.  are  Mom  A  'jail's.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  enclosed  infiltrations  to  plants  is 
often  merely  accidental,  but  it  appears  to  be  some- 
times really  due  to  plants,  which  were  enclosed  in 
the  cavity  in  which  the  silicioua  mineral  itself  was 
formed. 

MO'CKING-BIRD,  or  MOCK  ING-TH RUSH 
[Mimtu  or  Orpheus),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Mmrulxdtr,  having  a  more  elongated  form  than  the 
's.  a  longer 


lger  tail,  shorter  wings,  and  the 
upper  mandible  more  curved  at  the  tip.  They  are 
all  American.  The  best  known  species,  the  M.  of 
the  United  States  (M.  polyglottu,),  is  about  the 


of  the  song-thrush;  the  npper  parts  of  a  dark 
brownish  ash  colour,  the  wings  and  tail  nearly 
black,  the  under  parts  brownish  white.  The  M. 
is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  America,  from  the 
south  of  New  England  to  Brazil;  north  of  the 
Delaware,  it  is  only  a  summer  visitant,  but  in  more 
southern  regions  it  is  found  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  exquisite  song  fills  their  groves  with 
melody  by  night,  for  which  reason  it  u  there  very 
generally  known  as  the  Nightingale.  By  day,  the 
M.  is  generally  imitative,  excelling  all  birds  in  its 
power  of  imitation,  now  taking  up  the  song  of  one 
bird,  and  now  of  another,  and  often  deceiving  the 
most  practised  ear  by  its  perfect  performance.  By 
night,  its  song  is  for  the  most  part  natural  It  does 
not  confine  itself,  however,  to  musical  strains;  it 
i  equal  pleasure  in  repeating  the 
of  the  feathered  tribes;  and  in 
_  readily  adds  to  its  accomplishments 
uie  imitation  of  almost  any  sound  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  hear,  passing  from  one  to  another 
with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  an  incompar- 
able medley.  The  M.  readily  luarns  to  whistle  a 
tune,  even  of  considerable  length,  but  there  is  no 
well  authenticated  instance  of  its  imitating  the 


human  voice.  The  barking  of  a  dog,  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  cackling  of  a 
hen,  the  creaking  of  a  wheel-barrow,  are  all  within 
the  compass  of  its  powers.  During  its  performances, 
it  spreads  its  wings,  expands  its  tail,  and  throws 
itself  about,  as  if  full  of  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment 
The  M.  is  vocal  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
enjoys  almost  everywhere  the  protection  of  man, 
and  often  makes  its  nest  in  a  tree  or  bush  close 
beside  a  house.  Two  or  three  broods  are  produced 
in  a  year.  The  male  is  extremely  attentive  to  his 
mate,  and  manifests  extraordinary  courage  in 
driving  away  enemies  from  the  nest  Mocking- 
birds often  assemble  on  such  occasions,  and  birds 
of  prey,  far  suj>erior  to  them  in  size  and  strength, 
are  compelled  to  retreat  Snakes  are  lulled  by 
reiterated  blows  on  the  head,  and  cats  learn  to 
consider  the  vicinity  of  a  mocking-bird's  nest  unsafe. 
The  food  of  the  M.  consists  chiefly  of  berries  and 
insects.  Another  species  of  M.  is  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  among  the  finest  song-birds  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  South  America. 

MODE,  in  Music.  Every  musical  passage  is 
referrible  to  and  forms  part  of  a  succession  of  sounds 
having  some  appreciable  relation  to  one  another.. 
This  succession  of  sounds  is  called  the  Scale,  and  is 
a  series  of  steps  leading  from  a  given  note  called 
the  Key-note,  or  Tonic  (q.  v.),  to  its  octave.  The 
steps  or  degrees  of  the  scale  are  of  unequal  size, 
and  on  the  place  of  the  smaller  ones  or  semitones 
depends  the  mode  of  the  music.  Taking  our  natural 


Major  Mods. 


Minor  Mode. 


scale,  there  are  only  two  notes  in  it  which  can 
satisfy  the  ear  as  key  notes— viz.,  C  and  A.  In  the 
major  mode,  with  C  as  key-note,  the  semitone  or 
small  interval  falls  between  the  third  and  fourth 
sounds ;  in  the  minor  mode,  with  A  as  key-note,  it 
falls  between  the  second  and  third  sounds ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  third  of  the  key-note  is  a  major 
third,  in  the  latter  a  minor  third.  The  minor  mode 
further  requires  to  be  modified  by  occasionally 
shaqwning  its  sixth  and  seventh,  in  order  to  be 
pleasing  to  modern  ears.  The  scale  of  the  major 
mode  is  derived  from  simpler  harmonic  proportions 
than  that  of  the  minor.  Melodies  composed  in  the 
latter  mode  have  generally  more  or  less  of  a  plaintive 
or  melancholy  character.  For  the  theory  of  these 
modes,  see  Music.  Ancient  musicians  admitted 
of  a  greater  variety  of  modes.  The  Greeks  had 
six,  designated  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
Mixo-Lydian,  Ionic,  and  ^liau.  The  Ionic  is 
the  modern  major,  the  iEolian  the  minor  mode; 
the  others  are  more  or  less  intolerable  to  a  modem 
ear.  They  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
music  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  Ambrosisn 


MO'DELLING  is  the  process  of  preparing  the 
original  pattern  or  design  from  which  a  work  in 
sculpture  is  to  be  cast  or  carved  :  the  technical 
details  will  lie  found  under  Sculpture.  Modelling 
is  also  practised  by  medallists ;  the  head  or  figure 
intended  to  be  cut  in  the  die  being  first  modelled 
in  ix  lief  with  wax  on  a  piece  of  slate.  Goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  and  jewellers  also  model  intricate  and 
artistic  forms  and  ornaments  of  pieces  of  plate,  to 
be  cast  and  chased  by  them,  or  in  which  jewels  are 


to  be  set  Wax  is  the  substance  used  when  deli- 
cacy and  minuteness  are  required.  Modelling  is 
also  a  branch  of  the  potters  trade.  Wedgewood 
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modelled  for  Flaxman  numerous  figure*  and  groups 
in  wax.  For  large  models,  the  material  employed 
it  potter's  clay,  which,  when  used  by  sculptors,  is 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  sandstone,  finely  pulverised, 
to  make  it  work  freely. 

MODENA  (ana  Mutina),  capital  of  the  former 
duchy  of  same  name,  a  fortified  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  24  miles  west- north- west  of  Bologna.  Pop. 
31,052.  It  stands  between  the  rivers  Secchia  and 
Panaro,  in  a  pleasant  plain,  noted  for  its  rich  soil 
and  salubrious  air,  and  from  its  surrounding  ram- 
parts com  man  da  fine  views  of  the  Apennines. 
Although  the  social  life  of  M.  is  somewhat  stagnant, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  most  agreeable  city.  It  lies  on 
tii-  famous  Via  Emilia  (see  Emilian  Provinces), 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  city, 
and  is  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the 
rivers  Secchia  and  Panaro.  Amongst  the  public 
buildings,  may  be  noted  the  cathedral  of  St  Geniin- 
tanus,  the  patron  of  the  city,  a  structure  of  the 
purely  Lombard  style.  The  campanile  or  belfry  is 
one  of  the  great  towers  of  Italy  ;  it  is  a  square 
turreted  structure,  315  feet  in  height,  its  entire 
facade  being  in  white  marble.  The  ducal  palace,  a 
picturesque  structure  of  the  17th  c.,  is  adorned  with 
,an  infinity  of  galleries,  courts,  and  marble  arches ;  it 
contains  the  splendid  Biblioteca  Estense,  numliering 
100,000  volumes,  and  3000  rare  MSS. ;  also  the 
valuable  Este  archives,  a  most  important  collection 
of  medieval  records,  collections  of  coins  and  medals 
of  great  antiquity,  and  an  observatory.  Schools 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  mathematics  have 
replaced  the  university,  suppressed  in  1821  ;  there 
are  also  fine  museums  of  natural  history,  a  botanic 
garden,  theatres,  and  good  public  baths.  The  trade 
of  M.  is  unimportant :  the  manufactured  products 
are  confined  to  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather, 
hats,  paper,  glass,  and  pottery,  besides  silk  manu- 
factured to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.  M. 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  anatomist  Fallopius, 
and  the  antiquary  Sigonio. 

The  aucient  history  of  M.  affords  evidence  that  it 
enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity  ;  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  arts  of  the 
city  of  M.  being  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  aud 
Strabo.  In  modern  times,  M.  has  shared  more  or 
less  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and 
participated  in  the  great  internecine  feuds  of  the 
oonntry.  In  960,  a  member  of  the  great  House 
of  Este  was  proclaimed  Marquis  of  Modena,  and 
in  1452  the  then  reigning  marquis  was  created 
duke  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  In  1796, 
M.  formed  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  but  was 
restored  in  1814  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the 
reigning  family.  The  duchy  had  at  that  time  an 
area  of  2310  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
586,000.  In  184*,  the  Uuke  of  Modena  was  tem- 
porarily deprived  of  his  rights ;  and  in  1860,  the 
population  definitively  expelled  their  unpopular 
ruler,  who  carried  off  all  the  property  and  valuables 
within  his  reach,  including  the  silver  handles  of  the 
palace  doors.  M.  has  now  become  a  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

MO'DERATOR,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  ecclesias- 
tical law  to  describe  tin-  chairman  or  president  of  a 
Presbyterian  church-court 

M<  •  PICA,  the  Mohac  of  the  Saracens,  a  city  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Val  di  Nota, 
30  miles  from  Syracuse.  Pop.  22,000.  The  city, 
which  stands  perched  amidst  rocks,  contains  several 
tine  buildings,  and,  notwithstanding  the  humidity 
of  the  climate,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seems  satisfactory.  The  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing district  is  the  most  productive  of  Sicily,  aud 
of  com  |  fcol^MJOO|  oily 


hemp,  which,  with  cheese,  wool,  soda,  and  butter, 

form  the  chief  ex-  _ 

port  trade  of  the  fv" 

place.    The  valley 
I  of  Ipsica,  or  Ispica, 
'  in  the  vicinity  of 
(  M  ,    contains  re- 
markable rocks, 

in  which  numer» 

ous  dwellings  are 

excavated. 
MODI  LLION, 

an  ornamental 

bracket  (a  in  fig.), 

much     used  in 

classic  architec- 
ture, especially  in 

the    cornices  of 

the  Corinthian  and  Composite  styles. 

MODULATION,  in  Music  When  in  the 
course  of  a  melody  the  key-note  is  changed,  and  the 
original  scale  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
sharp  or  fiat,  such  change  is  called  modulation.  Much 
of  the  pleasure  of  music  is  derived  from  a  judicious 
use  of  modulation.  The  art  of  good  modulation 
from  one  key  to  another  consists  in  the  proper 
choice  of  intermediate  chords.  Sudden  transitions, 
I  without  intermediate  chords,  should  be  employed 
I  but  sparingly,  aud  in  peculiar  circumstances. 
Every  piece  of  music  is  composed  in  a  particular 
key,  in  which  it  begins  and  ends,  which  generally 
predominates  over  any  other  keys  that  may  be 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

MO'DULE,  in  Classic  Architecture,  an  arbitrary 
measure  for  determining  the  proportions  of  the 
various  members  of  the  orders.  The  diameter,  semi- 
diamctcr,  or  one-third  of  the  diameter  are  most 
frequently  used;  the  first  being  usually  divided 
into  60  parts  (or  minutes),  the  second  into  30  parts, 
and  the  third  into  20  parts. 

MODULUS,  a  constant  coefficient  or  multiplier, 
by  means  of  which  one  series  or  system  of  quantities 
can  be  reduced  to  another  similar  series  or  system. 
Thus  we  have  the  modulus  of  Elasticity  (q.  v.),  of 
Friction  (q.  v.),  and  of  systems  of  Logarithms  (q.  v.). 
The  system  of  logarithms  which  is  universally 
accepted  as  the  primary  is  Napier's,  and  from  it  all 
other  systems  are  deduced  iu  the  following  man- 
ner: Let  N  be  a  number  of  which  the  Napierian 
logarithm  is  ft,  «  being  the  Napierian  base,  it 
is  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  N  to  some 
other  base  a.  Let  x  be  this  logarithm,  then  (see 
Logarithms)  N  =  <»  =  am,  and  taking  the  Napierian 
logarithms  of  both  sides  of  this  equation,  ft  log.  ,e  «» 
x  log. .a,  or  (since  log. ,e  —  1  \  b  —  x  log. ,a,  therefore 
ft  .  .  ~  lo*^  l_x,  N> 
log.,«     log.. a 


log.,  a 


;  L&,log..N: 


1 


This  multiplier,  or  *  modulus,'  ;  ,  is  independent 

log., a 

of  N,  and  is  therefore  constant  for  the  reduction  of 
11  Napierian  lo^ti™  V>  ta.  .,.».»  mUm  b. 

is  a.  If  a  =  10,  the  multiplier  becomes  ^  1Q.  the 
rithms,  and  is  equal  to  , 


a  peculiar 
pted  from 


MO  DUS,  in  English  Law, 
custom  by  which  lands  become  exeuif 
payment  of  tithes  on  paying  some  composition  or 
equivalent. 

MO' EN,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  separ- 
ated from  Seeland  on  the  north-west  by  the  Ulfaund, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  GHinsund. 
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It  is  19  miles  long,  by  alxmt  5  miles  in  averape 
breadth.  Area,  84  square  miles.  Pop,  about  15,000, 
who  are  supported  by  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
commerce.  It  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  oft 
Denmark,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  J 
its  surface.  The  sod  is  fruitful.  Its  chief  town  and 
seaport,  Stege,  has  a  population  of  1934 

MCE'RIS,  Labis,  the  ancient  name  of  a  sheet  of  f 
water  in  Egypt,  now  known  as  Birlxtd-KfrUn,  j 
or  El-Korn  ('The  Lake  of  the  Promontory'),  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Fayum,  about  60 
uides  south-west  of  Cairo;  extreme  length  from 
north-cast  to  south-west,  30  miles;  breadth,  6 
miles :  it  was  formerly  much  larger.  Its  average 
depth  is  12,  and  its  greatest  ascertained  depth 
28  feet.  On  the  north  and  west,  its  shores  are 
rocky,  but  on  the  south,  flat  and  sandy.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal  called  Bahr- 
Jtuuf  ("The  River  of  Joseph').  The  waters  are 
brackish,  on  account  of  their  being  impregnated 
with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  desert,  and  with 
the  muriate-of-lime  depositions  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  fisheries  was  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfumes. 
Under  the  Persians,  they  were  let  (during  the  season 
of  the  inundations,  when  the  canal  fed  the  lake) 
at  £150  a  day.  At  present,  however,  they  only  j 
yield  about  £84  a  year. 

MCE'SIA,  an  ancient  Roman  province,  bounded 
by  the  Danube  on  the  N.,  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
E.,  the  mountain -chains  of  Htrmut  (Balkan)  and 
Orbelua  on  the  8.,  that    of  ticardn*  and  the 
rivers  Drinvt  (Drina)  and  8amt«  (Save)  on  the 
W.     The  river  Ciabrua  (Cibriz)  divided  it  into  j 
two  parts,  of  which  the  Eastern  (Mama  Inferior) 
is  the  present  Bulgaria,  and  the  Western  (M<x*ia 
Superior)  is  Servia.   Its  original  inhabitants  were  | 
mostly  of    Thracian    race.    Qaulish   or    Celtic  1 
invaders  settled  in  Western   Mania  about  277  ! 
B.C.,  under  the  name  of  Seorditci    The  Romans 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  tribes  of  M.  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  when  C.  Santonins  Curio 
forced  his  way  as  far  north  as  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Mcesians  (75  B.  c),  but  the  1 
country  was  not  completely  subjugated  till  29  B.C. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  flourished  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, but  as  a  frontier  province  it  was  much  ' 
exposed  to  hostile  invasions,  and  required  a  line  of 
fortresses  and  stations  all  along  the  sonth  bank  of 
the  Danube.     In  250  A.  D.,  the  Goths  made  an 
irruption  into  the  country,  and  defeated  and  slew  , 
the  Roman  emperor,  Dcciua  In  the  following  year, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  4th  c,  it  was  given  up 
to  them  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  I.    Slavonian  . 
tribes  settled  in  M.  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

MCESO-GOTHS,  the  name  given  to  the  Goths  ■ 
who  in  the  3d  c.  settled  in  Lower  Mom ia  at  the  mouth  • 
of  the  Danube.  Ulphilas  (q.v.)  was  a  Mono-Goth. 
The  name,  however,  became  of  more  general  use 
to  designate  those  who  remained  in  MtBsia  after 
the  great  migration  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century. 

MO'FPAT,  a  market- town  and  favourite  watering- 
place  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  stands 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Annan,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  Beattock  station, 
on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and  19  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Dumfries.  Among  other  public  edifices 
are  the  baths  and  the  reading  and  assembly  rooms. 
The  mineral  springs,  the  principal  of  which,  like 
that  of  Harrogate,  is  saline  and  sulphurons,  are 
1;  but  perhaps  the 


mghly. 


tions  of  the  place  are  its  salubrious  air  and  exquinifce 
environs.  During  the  season,  the  town  is  increased 
in  population  by  from  800  to  1000  visitors,  to 
suit  whose  convenience  great  numbers  of  elegant 
villas,  commanding  tine  views  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  have  been  erected.  Pop.  (1861)  1491. 
— The  Moflat  Hills  extend  between  the  counties  of 
Lanark  and  Peebles  in  the  north,  and  Dumfries 
in  the  south;  highest  summit  Hartfell,  2650  feet. 
See  Black's  Guide  to  Moffat  (Ed in.  I860). 

MOGADO'RE,  or  8UERRA,  a  fortified  town, 
and  the  principal  seaport  of  Morocco,  130  miles 
west-south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.    Pop.  about  20,000.    It  is  the  ]>ort 
of  the  capital,  and  was  founded  in  1760,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Portuguese  fort    It  stands  on  m 
rocky  promontory,  opposite  an  island  of  the  same 
namo,  long  a  haunt  of  pirates,  which  forms  the 
h.irlxiur,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  built  town 
of  the  kingdom.    Its  streets  are  regular,  though 
narrow,  and  it  consists  of  two  ports,  each  surrounded 
by  water.   The  quarter  coded  the  Portress  contains 
the  custom-house,  and  the  treasury,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  pasha,  the  vice-consuls,  and  the 
Christian  merchants.     The  town  is  defended  by 
four  batteries  on  the  island,  and  by  a  fort  on  the, 
land-side;  the  walls  are  also  defensible.    M.  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  trade ;  it  exports  wool,  gum, 
hides,  feathers,  gold-dust,  and  hardwares.    In  1861, 
92  vessels  (of  which  48  were  British),  of  22,181 
tons,  and  cargoes  valued  at  £2()8.26:'<,  entered,  and 
87  vessels  (of  which  46  were  British),  of  22,063 
tons,  and  cargoes  valued  at  £254,476,  cleared  the 
port. 

MOGUT*,  Great,  the  popular  designation  of  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  as  the  impersonation  of  the  now  er- 
ful  empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols 
(q.  v.),  who  were  called  Moguls  by  the  Persians. 
The  first  Great  Mogul  was  Baber,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Timur,  who  founded  the  Mongul  empire  in 
Hindustan  in  1526.  In  1803,  the  Great  Mogul  was 
deprived  of  his  throne ;  in  1827,  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  authority,  becoming  a  mere  pensioner  of  the 
British  ;  and  in  1858,  Mohammed  Bahadur,  the  last 
of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and  transported  for 
compUcity  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 

MOHA'CS,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  110 
miles  south-south-west  of  Pesth,  on  the  western 
arm  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  has 
an  important  cattle-market,  is  a  station  for  steam- 
boats on  the  Danube,  and  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  coal,  timber,  and  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  9400.  It  owes  its  historical  importance  to  the 
great  battle  fought  here,  29th  August  1526,  between 
Lewis  II.  of  Hungary,  with  25,000  Hungarians,  and 
the  Sultan  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  about  200,000 
Turks.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  Hungarians,  who  lost  their  king,  7  bishops, 
many  nobles  and  dignitaries,  and  upwards  of  22,000 
men.  A  second  battle  was  fought  here  on  the  12th 
August  1687,  when  the  Turks  in  their 
defeated,  by  an  Austro-Hungarian 
Charles  of  Lorraine. 

MOHAIR,  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat  (see  Goat 
and  Angora), a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  Few  animals 
have  so  beautiful  a  covering  as  the  fine,  soft,  sUky, 
long,  and  always  pure  white  wool  of  this  goat. 
Each  animal,  at  the  annual  clip  in  April  or  May, 
yields  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  wool.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  that  this 
wool  has  been  in  great  request  in  Britain,  bat 
its  development  as  an  article  of  trade  has  been 
simultaneous  with  that  of  Alpaca.  See  Wooixn 
Manufactures. 
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MOHAMMED  (Arab.  th<  Pravted9),  the  name 
taken,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  founder  of  Islam. 
He  was  originally  called  ffalahi.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  570  a.  v.,  at  Mecca,  and  was  the 
•on  of  Abdallah,  of  the  family  of  the  H  ftahiiu ;  and 
of  Amina,  of  the  family  of  Zuhra,  both  of  the  jwwer- 
fnl  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  but  of  a  side-branch  only, 
and  therefore  of  little  or  no  influence.  His  father, 
a  poor  merchant,  died  either  before  or  shortly  after 
M.s  birth,  whom  his  mother  then  (according  to  a 
doubtful  tradition)  is  supposed  to  have  handed  over, 
after  the  fashion  of  her  tribe,  to  a  Beduin  woman, 
that  she  might  nurse  him  in  the  salubrious 
air  of  the  desert.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
fits  of  the  chdd,  however,  which  were  ascribed  to 
demons,  the  nurse  sent  him  back  in  his  third  year. 
When  six  years  old,  he  also  lost  his  mother.  His 
grandfather,  Abd- Al-Mutallib,  adopted  the  boy ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  he  too  dieu,  M.s  uncle,  Abu 
Tahb,  though  poor  himself,  took  him  into  his  house, 
and  remained  his  best  friend  and  protector  through- 
out his  whole  life.  The  accounts  which  have  sur- 
vived of  the  time  of  his  youth  are  of  too  legendary 
a  nature  to  deserve  credit ;  certain,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  that  he  at  first  gained  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  tending  the  flocks  of  the  Meccano  and  that  he 
once  or  twice  accompanied  his  uncle  on  his  journeys 
to  Southern  Arabia  and  Syria.  In  his  25th  year,  he 
entered  the  service  of  a  rich  widow,  named  Chadldja, 
likewise  descended  from  the  Koreish,  and  accom- 
panied her  caravans — in  an  inferior  capacity,  perhaps 
as  a  camel-driver — to  the  fairs.  Up  to  that  time,  his 
circumstances  wore  very  poor.  Suddenly  his  fortune 
changed.  The  wealthy,  but  much  older,  and  twice 
widowed  Chadldja  offered  him  her  hand,  which  he 
accept*-*!*  She  bore  him  a  son,  Al- Kasim— whence 
M.  adopted  the  name  Abu  Al- Kasim — and  four 
daughters:  Zainah,  Rukaija,  Cram  Kulthuro,  and 
Fit  i  ma ;  and  afterwards  a  second  son,  whom  he  called 
Abd  Manlf,  after  an  idol  worshipped  among  his 
tribe.  Both  his  sons,  however,  died  early.  M.  con- 
tinued his  merchant's  trade  at  Mecca,  but  without 
much  energy,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  solitary 
contemplations.  In  his  35th  year,  he  is  said  to  have, 
by  chance  only,  been  chosen  arbiter  in  a  quarrel 
about  the  replacing  of  the  sacred  black  stone  in  the 
Kaaba  (q.  v.) ;  but  not  before  his  40th  year  is  there 
an v thing  really  important  to  be  told  of  his  life, 

Before,  however,  entering  on  the  weighty  events 
of  the  subsequent  period,  it  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant to  advert  to  such  traits  of  M.'s  outward 
appearance  as  are  yet  recoverable.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  rather  lean,  but  broad  shouldered, 
and  altogether  of  strong  build  ;  slightly  curled  black 
hair  flowed  round  his  strongly  developed  head  ; 
his  eyes,  overhung  with  thick  eyelashes,  were  large 
ami  coal-black  ;  nis  nose,  large  and  slightly  beut, 
was  well  formed.  A  long  beard  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  appearance.  A  black  mole  between 
his  shoulders  became  afterwards  among  the  faithful 
'  the  seal  of  prophecy.'  In  bis  walk,  he  moved  his 
whole  body  violently,  'as  if  descending  a  moun- 
tain.' His  gait  and  presence  were  altogether  of  an 
extremely  imposing  nature.  In  his  40tb  year  M. 
received  his  first  'revelation,*  or,  in  other  words, 
Itecame  first  aware  that  he  had  a  '  mission.'  About 
the  year  600  A.  D.,  Christianity  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  through  Syria  on  the  one, 
and  Abyssinia  on  the  other  hand.  Judaism  no  less 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  peninsula,  chiefly  in 
its  northern  parts,  which  were  dotted  over  with 
Jewish  colonies,  founded  by  emigrants  after  the 

*  Or,  according  to  Dent*ch,  whose  viow  is  fully  cor- 
roborated and  adopted  by  Sprenger  in  hi*  recent  Lrbtu 
und  Lrfhrr  Mohammad*,  in  alluxion  to  Hag.  ii.  7,  the 


destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  round  about  Yathrib 
(Medina).  Besides  these  two  all-important  religions 
elements,  several  sects,  remnants  of  the  numerous 
ancient  sects  which  had  sprung  up  everywhere  during 
the  first  Christian  centuries :  nabiana.  Mandates, 
&c.,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  height- 
ened the  religions  ferment  which,  shortly  lwfore  the 
time  of  M.,  had  begun  to  move  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  At  that  time  there  arose,  according  to 
undoubted  historical  accounts,  several  men  in  the 
Hedjaz  (Waraka,  Obeid  Allah,  Othman,  Zayd,  Ac.), 
who  preached  the  futility  of  the  ancient  pagan  creed, 
with  its  star-worship,  its  pilgrimages,  and  festive 
ceremonies,  its  temples  and  fetiches.  It  had  in 
reality  long  censed  to  be  a  living  faith,  and  only  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  clung  to  it  as  to  a  sacred 
inheritance  from  times  immemorial.  The  unity  of 
God,  the  'ancient  religion  of  Abraham,'  was  the 
doctrine  promulgated  by  these  forerunners  of  M., 
and  many  of  those  who,  roused  by  their  words, 
began  to  search  for  a  form  of  religion  which  should 
embody  both  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  and 
a  purer  doctrine  of  the  Divinity,  turned  either  to 
Judaism  or  to  Christianity.  The  princijwd  scene 
of  these  missionary  labours  was  Mecca,  then  the 
centre  of  the  pilgrimages  of  moat  of  the  Arabian 
tribes,  and  where,  from  times  immemorial,  long 
anterior  to  the  city  itself,  the  Kaaba  (q.  v. ),  Mount 
Arafat,  the  Valley  of  Miua,  Ac.,  were  held  sacred — 
the  Koreish,  M.  •  tribe,  having  the  supreme  cars 
|  over  these  sanctuaries,  ever  since  the  5th  century.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  M.  felt '  moved' 
to  teach  a  new  faith,  which  should  dispense  with 
idolatry  on  the  one,  as  with  Judaism  and  Christianity 
on  the  other  hand.  He  was  40  years  of  age,  as  we 
said,  when  he  received  the  first  'divine'  communi- 
cation in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  Hira,  near 
Mecca.  Gabriel  ai>p  ami  to  him,  and  in  the  name 
of  God  commanded  him  to  'read' — that  is,  to  preach 
the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad  by  com- 
mitting it  to  writing  (Sur.  xcvl).  How  far  M.  was 
a  '  prophet,'  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  has 
been  the  subject  of  endless  and  utterly  futile  discus- 
sions in  the  Christian  world.  That  he  was  no  vulgar 
impostor,  is  now  as  generally  recogtused  as  that 
other  once  popular  doctrine,  that  he  was  in  league 
with  the  devil,  is  rejected  by  thiuking  men.  What 
part  his  epilc|>ay  had  in  his  '  visions,'  we  arc  not 
able  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that,  after  loug 
and  painful  solitary  broedings,  a  something — not 
clearly  known  to  himself— at  times  moved  him  with 
such  fearfully  rapturous  vehemence,  that,  during  his 
revelations,  be  is  said  to  have  roared  like  a  camel, 
and  to  have  streamed  with  perspiration ;  his  eyes 
turned  red,  and  the  foam  stood  before  his  mouth. 
The  voices  he  heard  were  sometimes  those  of  a  bell, 
sometimes  of  a  man,  sometimes  they  came  in  his 
dreams,  or  they  were  laid  in  his  heart.  Waraka, 
one  of  his  wife's  relatives,  who  had  embraced 
Judaism,  siioke  to  him  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  and 
told  him  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  Israel ;  not 
so  much  as  it  is  told  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Mid- 
rash  ;  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  legendary  poetry 
of  the  latter  seem  to  have  made  as  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  M.'s  poetical  mind  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  morale— in  its  broad  outlines — 
of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  those  civil  and 
religious  laws,  scriptural  and  oral,  which  are  either 
contained  as  germs  or  fully  developed  in  this  record. 
Christianity  exercised  a  minor  influence  upon  him 
and  his  spiritual  offspring.  All  his  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament  was  confined  to  a  few  aiwcry- 
phal  books,  and  with  all  the  deep  reverence  before 
i  Jesus,  whom,  together  with  Moses,  he  calls  the 
I  greatest  prophet,  next  to  himself,  bis  notions  of  the 
|  Christian  religion  and  its  founder  were  excessively 
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vague.  For  some  details  on  these  points,  however, 
we  must  refer  to  Koran  and  Mohammedanism. 

His  first  revelation  he  communicated  to  no  one,  it 
would  appear,  except  to  Chadtdja,  to  his  daughters, 
his  stepson  Ali,  his  favourite  slave  Zaid — whom 
he  had  probably  freed  and  adopted  by  this  time — 
and  to  his  friend  the  prudent  and  honest  Abu  Bekr. 
His  other  relatives  rejected  his  teachings  with  scorn. 
Abu  Lahab,  his  uncle,  called  him  a  fool ;  and  Abu 
Talib,  his  adoptive  father,  although  be  never  ceased, 
for  the  honour  of  his  family,  to  protect  him,  yet  never 
professed  any  belief  in  M.'s  words.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  mission,  however,  he  had  made  forty 
proselytes,  chiefly  slaves  and  people  from  the  lower 
ranks ;  and  now  first  some  verses  were  revealed  to 
him,  commanding  him  to  come  forward  publicly  as 
a  preacher,  and  to  defy  the  scorn  of  the  unbelievers. 
With  all  his  power,  he  now  inveighed  against  the 
primeval  superstition  of  the  Meccans,  and  exhorted 
them  to  a  pious  and  moral  life,  and  to  the  belief  in 
an  all-mighty,  all-wise,  everlasting,  indivisible,  all- 

J' list,  but  merciful  God,  who  had  chosen  him  as  he 
lad  chosen  the  prophets  of  the  Bible  before  him,  so 
to  teach  mankind  that  they  should  escape  the  punish- 
ments of  hell,  and  inherit  everlasting  life.  God's 

the  whole  East— was  principally  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving.  The  belief  in  the 
sacred  ness  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
pilgrimage  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  his  and  the 
people' 8  minds  not  to  be  received  into  the  new 
creed  ;  but  certain  barbarous  habits  of  the  Beduins, 
such  as  the  killing  of  their  new  born  daughters, 
were  ruthlessly  condemned  by  Mohammed.  The 
prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food  also  belongs 
to  this  first  period,  when  he  as  yet  entirely  stood 
nnder  the  influence  of  Judaism  ;  the  prohibition  of 

Gmbling,  usury,  &c.,  probably  being  of  a  somewhat, 
ber  date.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  writing  and  reading  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  is  not  quite  clear ;  certain  it  is  that 
he  pretended  not  to  1:now  it,  and  employed  the 
services  of  amanuenses  for  his  Koranic  dicta,  which 
at  first  consisted  merely  of  brief,  rhymed  sentences 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Arabic  soothsayers. 
[Koran.]  The  Meccans  did  not  object  to  his  doings ; 
they  considered  him  •  common  'poet'  or  'sooth- 
sayer/ who,  moreover,  was  not  in  his  right  senses, 
or  simply  a  liar.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
number  of  his  converts  increased,  they  began  to 
pay  more  and  more  attention  to  his  proceedings; 
and  finally,  fearing  mostly  for  the  sacredness  of 
Mecca,  which  the  new  doctrine  might  abolish,  thus 
depriving  them  of  their  chief  glory  and  the  ample 
revenues  of  the  pilgrimages,  they  rose  in  fierce 
opposition  against  the  new  prophet  and  his  adher- 
ents, who  dared  'to  call  their  ancient  gods  idols, 
and  their  ancestors  fools.'  Many  of  the  converted 
■laves  and  freedmen  had  to  undergo  terrible  punish- 
ments ;  and  others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  relatives,  that  they  were  fain  to  revoke 
their  creed ;  so  that  the  prophet  himself  advised  his 
followers  to  emigrate  to  Abyssinia.  M.  himself, 
although  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  Abu  Talib, 
was  yet  at  that  time  so  low-spirited  and  fearful, 
that  he  even  raised  the  idols,  which  hitherto  he 
had  represented  as  nought,  to  intermediate  beings 
between  God  and  man — a  dictum,  however,  which 
he  soon  revoked,  as  an  inspiration  of  Satan,  thereby 
increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries,  at  whose 
head  stood  two  members  of  the  family  of  Machzum, 
Al-Walid  and  Abulhakam  Ami  (called  by  Moham- 
med 'Father  of  Foolishness*),  and  who  in  every 
way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  on  him.  At  last  it 
became  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  persecutors  and  Abu  Talib  hid  him  in 


a  fortified  castle  of  his  own  in  the  country.  Hnma, 
his  uncle,  and  Omar,  formerly  a  bitter  enemy  of  M., 
and  who  afterwards,  with  M.  and  Abu  Bekr,  became 
the  third  head  of  Islam,  continued  in  the  meantime 
to  spread  the  new  doctrine.  The  Koreish  now* 
demanded  that  M.  should  be  delivered  into  their 
hands;  but  Abu  Talib  steadfastly  refused  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes ;  a  feud  thereupon  broke  out 
between  their  family  and  that  of  the  Hashemites, 
and  M.  and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  except, 
perhaps,  Abu  Lahab,  were  excommunicated.  After 
the  space  of  three  years,  however,  the  'peace  party* 
in  Mecca  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  and  M. 
was  allowed  to  return.  A  great  grief  befell  him 
at  this  time—  his  faithful  wife  Chadtdja  died,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  and,  to 
add  to  his  misery,  the  vicissitudes  of  bis  career 
had  reduced  him  by  this  time  to  poverty.  An 
emigration  to  Talf,  where  he  sought  to  improve 
his  position,  proved  a  failure ;  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  his  bare  life. 
During  this  epoch,  he  had  the  well-known  dream 
of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  in  the  heavens 
on  the  back  of  the  Borak  (Miraj),  the  relation 
of  which  caused  even  his  stanchest  adherents  to 
smile  at  his  hallucination.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  Taff,  he  married  Sauda,  and  afterwards  so 
increased  the  number  of  his  wives,  that  at  hi* 
death  he  still  left  nine,  of  whom  Ayiahah,  the 
daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  and  Hafaa,  the  daughter  of 
Omar,  are  best  known.  In  the  midst  of  his  vain 
endeavours  to  find  a  bearing  in  his  own  city,  and 
those  near  it,  he  succeeded,  dnring  a  pilgrimage,  in 
converting  several  men  from  Medina,  whose  inhabit* 
ants  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  Jews  living  in  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  words  Revelation,  Prophecy, 
God's  Word,  Messiah:  to  the  Meccans  mere  sounds 
without  any  meaning.  The  seed  sown  into  the 
minds  of  these  men  bore  a  fruitful  harvest  The 
next  pilgrimage  brought  twelve,  and  the  third  more 
than  seventy  adherents  to  the  new  faith  from 
Medina,  and  with  these  he  entered  into  a  close 
alliance.  M.  now  conceived  the  plan  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  friendly  city  of  Medina,  and  about  0*22 
(ten,  thirteen,  or  fifteen  years— according  to  the 
different  traditions — after  his  first  assuming  the 
sacred  office)  he  fled  thither,  about  one  hundred 
families  of  bis  faithful  flock  having  preceded  him 
some  time  before,  accompanied  by  Abu  Bekr,  and 
reached,  not  without  danger,  the  town,  called  thence 
Medinat  Annabi  (City  of  the  Prophet),  or  Medina. 
'  City,'  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  from  this  flight, 
or  rather  from  the  first  month  of  the  next  Arahio 
year,  dates  the  Mohammedan  Era  [Hedjrah]. 
Now  everything  was  changed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  prophet  and  his  religion ;  and  if  formerly  the 
incidents  of  his  life  are  shrouded  in  comparative 
obscurity,  they  are,  from  this  date,  known  often  to 
their  most  insignificant  details.  Formerly  a  despised 
'  madman  or  impostor,'  he  now  assumed  at  once  the 
position  of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  ruler  of  the 
city  and  two  most  powerful  Arabic  tribes.  His  first 
care  was  directed  towards  the  consolidation  of  the 
new  worship,  and  the  inner  arrangements  in  the 
congregation  of  his  flock ;  his  next  chief  endeavoor 
was  to  proselytise  the  numerous  Jews  who  inhabited 
the  city,  to  whom,  besides  having  received  their 
principal  dogmas  into  his  religion,  he  made  many 
important  concessions  also  in  the  outer  observances 
of  Islam,  and  concluded  alliances  with  many  of  their 
tribes ;  but  he  M  as  sorely  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
to  convert  them.  They  ridiculed  his  pretension  to 
be  the  Messiah,  and  so  enraged  him  by  their  constant 
taunts,  that  he  soon  abrogated  his  concessions,  and 

up  to  the 
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his  death.  The  most  important  set  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Hedjrah  was  his  permission  to  go  to  war  with 
the  enemies  of  Islam  in  the  name  of  God— a  kind 
of  manifesto  chiefly  directs  against  the  Meccans. 
Not  being  able  at  first  to  fight  his  enemies  in 
open  field,  he  endeavoured  to  weaken  their  power 
by  attacking  the  caravans  of  the  Koreish  on  their 
way  to  Syria.  Being  successful  enough  to  disturb  ! 
their  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  conclude 
alliances  with  the  adjoining  Beduin  tribes,  he  at 
last  dared  to  break  even  the  peace  of  the  sacred 
month  of  Itadj.ib,  and  with  this  the  signal  to  o|>en 
warfare  was  given.  A  battle,  the  first,  between 
314  Moslims  and  about  600  Meccans  was  fought 
at  Badr,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hedjrah  ; 
the  former  gained  the  victory,  and  made  many 
prisoners.  A  great  number  of  adventurers  now 
nocked  to  M.'s  colours,  and  ho  successfully  con- 
tinued his  expeditions  against  the  Knreish  and  the 
Jewish  tribes,  chiefly  the  Beni  Keinuka,  whose 
fortified  castles  he  topk  after  a  long  siege.  Not- 
withstanding a  severe  loss  which  he  suffered  in  the 
battle  near  Ohod,  in  which  he  himself  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  his  power  increased  so  rapidly  that 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hedjrah  already  he  was 
able  to  proclaim  a  public  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Although  the  Meccans  did  not  allow  this  to  be 
carried  out,  he  gained  the  still  greater  advantage 
that  they  concluded  a  formal  peace  with  him,  and 
thus  recognised  him  as  an  equal  power  and  belli- 
gerent. He  was  now  allowed  to  send  his  mission- 
aries all  over  Arabia,  and  even  beyond  the  frontiers, 
without  any  hindrance ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  celebrating  the  pilgrim- 
age for  three  days  undisturbed  at  Mecca.  Shortly 
afterwards,  during  his  expeditions  against  the 
Jews  of  Chaibar  and  Fadak,  M.  very  nearly  lost 
his  life :  a  Jewess,  Zainab  by  name,  a  relative  of 
whom  had  fallen  in  the  fight  against  him,  placed 
a  poisoned  piece  of  roast  meat  before  him,  and 
although  he  merely  tasted  it,  he  yet,  up  to  his 
death,  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  lMiison.  His 


missionaries  at  this  time  began  to  carry  his  doctrines 
abroad,  to  Chosroes  IL,  to  Heraclius,  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  chiefs  of 
several  Arabic  provinces.  Some  received  the  new 
gospel ;  but  Chosru  Parvis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  Amru  the  Ghassanide,  rejected  his  proposals 
with  scorn,  and  the  latter  had  the  messenger 
executed.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  first  war 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Muslims,  in  which 
the  latter  were  beaten  with  great  loss  by  Amru. 
The  Meccans  now  thought  the  long-desired  moment 
of  revenge  at  hand,  and  broke  the  peace  by  commit- 
ting several  acts  of  violence  against  the  Chuzaites, 
the  allies  of  Mohammed.  The  latter,  however, 
marched  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  against  Mecca, 
before  its  inhabitants  had  had  time  to  prepare  for 
the  siege,  took  it,  and  was  publicly  recognised  by 
them  as  chief  and  prophet  With  this  the  victory 
of  the  new  religion  was  secured  in  Arabia.  While, 
however,  employed  in  destroying  all  traces  of  idolatry 
in  the  besieged  city,  and  fixing  the  minor  laws 
and  ceremonies  of  the  true  faith,  M.  heard  of  new 
armies  which  several  warlike  Arabic  tril>e8  marched 
against  him,  and  which  were  concentrated  near  Tatf 
(630).  Again  he  was  victorious,  and  his  dominion 
and  creed  extended  further  and  further  every  day. 
From  all  parts  flocked  the  deputations  to  do  homage 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  various  tribes,  cither  as 
the  messenger  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the  Prince  of 
Arabia,  and  the  year  8  of  the  Hedjrah  was  therefore 
called  the  year  of  the  Deputations.  Once  more  he 
made  most  extensive  preparations  for  a  war  against 
the  Byzantines ;  but  not  being  able  to  bring  together 
a  sufficient  army,  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 


homage  of  a  few  minor  princes  on  his  way  to  the 

frontiers,  and  to  return  without  having  carried  out 
his  intention.  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  year 
of  the  Hedjrah  be  undertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least 
40,000  Muslims,  bis  last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  there  (on  the  Mount  Arafat)  instructed  them 
in  all  the  important  laws  and  ordinances,  chiefly  of 
the  pilgrimage ;  and  the  ceremonies  observed  by 
him  on  that  occasion  were  fixed  for  all  times. 
[Hajj.]  He  again  solemnly  exhorted  his  believers 
to  righteousness  and  piety,  and  chiefly  recommended 
them  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the 
and  to  abstain  from  usury. 

Returned  from  Mecca,  he  occupied  himself 
with  the  carrying  out  of  his  expedition  against 
Syria,  but  fell  dangerously  ill  very  soon  after  his 
return.  One  night  while  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  fever,  he  went  to  the  cemetery  of  Medina,  and 
prayed  and  wept  upon  the  tombs,  praising  the  dead, 
and  wishing  that  he  himself  might  soon  be  delivered 
from  the  storms  of  this  world.  For  a  few  more  days 
he  went  about ;  at  last,  too  weak  further  to  visit  his 
wives,  he  chose  the  house  of  Ayeshah,  situated  near 
a  mosque,  as  his  abode  during  his  sickness.  He  con- 
tinued to  take  part  in  the  public  prayers  as  long  as 
he  could ;  until  at  last  feeling  that  his  hour  had 
come,  he  once  more  preached  to  the  people,  recom- 
mending Abu  Bekr  and  Usma,  the  son  of  Zaid,  as 
the  generals  whom  he  had  chosen  for  the  army. 
He  then  asked,  like  Moses,  whether  he  had  wronged 
any  one,  and  read  to  them  passages  from  the  Koran, 
preparing  the  minds  of  his  hearers  for  his  death,  and 
exhorting  them  to  peace  among  themselves,  and  to 
strict  obedience  to  the  tenets  of  the  faith  A  few 
days  afterwards,  he  asked  for  writing  materials,  prob- 
alily  in  order  to  fix  a  successor  to  his  office  as  chief 
of  the  faithful ;  but  Omar,  fearing  he  might  chose  AH, 
while  he  himself  inclined  to  Abu  Bekr,  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  furnished  with  them.  In  his  last 
wanderings  he  only  spoke  of  angels  and  heaven. 
He  died  in  the  hip  of  Ayeshah,  about  noon  of  Monday 
the  12th  (11th)  of  the  third  month,  in  the  year  11 
of  the  Hedjrah  (8th  of  June  632).  His  death  caused 
an  immense  excitement  and  distress  among  the 
faithful,  and  Omar,  who  himself  would  not  believe 
in  it,  tried  to  persuade  the  peoplo  of  his  still  being 
alive.    But  Abu  Bekr  said  to  the  assembled  multi- 


tude :  *  Whoever  among  you  has  served  Mohammed, 
let  him  know  that  Mohammed  is  dead ;  bat  he  who 
has  served  the  God  of  Mohammed,  let  him  continue 
in  his  service,  for  he  is  still  alive,  and  nevur  dies.' 
While  his  corpse  was  yet  unburied,  the  quarrels 
about  his  successor,  whom  he  had  not  definitively 
been  able  to  appoint,  commenced ;  and  finally,  Aba 
Bekr  received  the  homage  of  the  principal  Muslims 
at  Medina.  M.  was  then  buried  in  the  night  from 
the  9th  to  the  10th  of  June,  after  long  discussions, 
in  the  house  of  Ayeshah,  where  he  had  died,  and 
which  afterwards  became  part  of  the  adjoining 


This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  M.'s  career.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  dwell,  as  we  could  have  wished 
to  do,  with  any  length,  either  on  the  [teculiar 
circumstances  of  his  inner  life,  which  preceded 

and  accompiu  I  his  'prophetic'  course,  nor  on  the 

part  which  Idolatry,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  his 
own  reflection  respectively,  bore  in  the  formation 
of  his  religion;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  his  'mission*  grew  upon 
him,  as  it  were,  snd  he,  from  a  simple  admonisher 
of  his  family,  became  the  founder  of  a  faith  to 
which  now  above  130  millions  are  said  to  adhere, 
The  articles  Koran  and  Mohaumkdanism  con- 
tain some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its 
history.  We  have,  in  addition  to  the  few  obser- 
vations on  the  points  indicated  at  the  beginning, 
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only  to  reiterate,  that  a  man  of  Mohammed's  extra- 
ordinary powers  and  gifts  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
a  modem  common-place  standard ;  and  that  the 
manners  and  morals  of  his  own  time  and  country 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  are  far 
from  overrating  his  character.  He  was  at  times 
deceitful,  cunning,  even  revengeful  and  cowardly ; 
and  generally  addicted  beyond  limit  to  sensuality. 
But  all  this  does  not  justify  the  savage  and  silly 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  his  name  for 
eeuturiea  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Not  only 
his  public  station  as  prophet,  preacher,  and  pnnce, 
but  also  hia  private  character,  his  amiability,  his 
faithfulness  towards  friends,  hia  tenderness  towards 
hia  family,  and  the  frequent  readiness  to  forgive 
an  enemy  ;  besides  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his 
domestic  life  (he  lived,  when  already  in  full  power, 
in  a  miserable  hut,  mended  his  own  clothes,  and 
freed  all  his  slaves),  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and,  to  do  him  full  justice,  his  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, his  nervousness,  often  bordering  on  frenzy,  and 
which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  suicide,  and  his 
being  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  with  all  the 
weaknesses  of  a  poet  developed  to  excess,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Altogether,  his  mind  contained  the 
strangest  mixture  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and 
error.  Although  his  self -chosen  mission  was  the 
abolition  of  superstition,  he  yet  believed  in  Jins, 
omens,  charms,  and  dreams,  and  this  is  an  additional 
reason  against  the,  as  we  said,  now  generally  aban- 
doned notion,  that  he  was  a  vulgar  designer,  who 
by  no  means  deceived  himself  about  those  revela- 
tions which  he  pretended  to  have  received.  And 
however  much  the  religion  of  Islam  may,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  be  considered  the  bane  and  prime  cause  of 
the  rottenness  of  eastern  states  and  nations  in  our 
day,  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  Islam  which  has  caused 
the  corruption,  as  indeed  its  ethics  arc  for  the  most 
part  of  the  highest  order ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  Mohammed  is  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
all  the  errors  of  his  successors.  Take  him  all  in 
all,  the  history  of  humanity  has  seen  few  more 
earnest,  noble,  and  sincere  'prophets' — using  the 
word  prophet  in  the  broad  human  sense  of  one 
irresistibly  impelled  by  an  inner  power  to  admonish, 
and  to  teach,  and  to  utter  austere  and  sublime 
truths,  the  full  purport  of  which  is  often  unknown 
to  himself. 

The  most  important  European  biographies  of  M 
are  those  of  Sprenger,  Weil,  Muir,  Noldeke,  Reinaud, 
See  also  Koran,  Mohammedanism,  Scnnah. 

MOHAMMED,  the  name  of  four  sultans  of 
Turkey,  of  whom  the  most  noted  is  Mohammed  H., 
surnained  Bujuk  or  The  Great,  the  conqueror  of 
Constantinople.  Ho  was  born  at  Adriauople  in 
1430,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Amurath  ll.,  in 
1 4  "in.  His  first  acts  were  the  murder  of  his  two 
brothers,  and  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Kara- 
man.  Having  thus  secured  himself  on  the  throne, 
he  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  project  which  had  always  been  kept  promi- 
nently in  view  by  his  predecessors— the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  This  city  was  now  the  sole  remnant 
of  the  once  mighty  empire  of  the  Caesars  ;  and  after 
more  than  a  year  spent  in  preparations,  M.  com- 
menced the  siege,  6th  April  1453,  with  an  army  of 
258,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  320  vessels.  The  Greeks, 
aided  by  a  gallant  band  of  2000  strangers,  under 
Gian  Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese,  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  resistance.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
May,  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  land  and  sea 
without  success ;  but  the  retirement  from  the  ram- 
part-a  of  Justiniani,  who  had  l*»en  severely  wounded,  ) 
and  despaiied  of  a  successful  defence,  caused  a  panic  I 
among^hia  followers,  and  the  simultaneous  charge  of  j 


a  chosen  body  of  janizaries,  with  M.  himself  at 
their  head,  was  irresistible,    (Jonstantine  XI II.  died 
in  the  breach,  and  the  Turks  poured  in  over  hi« 
corpse  to  plunder  and  devastate  his  capital.  ML 
now  transferred  the  seat  of  his  government  to 
Constantinople,  and  sought  to  win  back  the  inhabi- 
tants by  promising  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.    He  next  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Morea 
and  Trebizond,  offshoots  of  the  Greek  empire, 
obtained  possession  of  Servia  on  the  death  of  its 
last  prince,  and  made  formidable  prejvi  rations  for- 
tius invasion  of  Hungary.     Belgrade  was  the  first 
point  of  attack ;  and  with  100,000  men,  supported 
by  a  fleet  of  200  ships  on  the  Danube,  M.  sat  down 
before  its  walls.     The  enormous  ordnance  which 
had  done  snch  good  service  at  Constantinople,  were 
employed  to  batter  the  ramparts;  but  the  valour, 
skill,  and  activity  of  the  defenders  foded  his  utmost 
efforts.     John  Hunyady  (q.  v.),  who,  with  5000 
chosen  troops,  had  reinforced  the  garrison,  destroyed 
or  captured  all  his  vessels,  and  soon  after,  by  a 
sudden  sally,  defeated  his  army,  and  carried  off  the 
battering-train,  compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
6th  August  1456.     His  next  enterprise  was  the 
invasion  of  Epinis,  where  Scanderbec'  bad  hitherto 
successfully  defied  the  sultan's  power.  Three  Turkish 
armies  were  destroyed  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
fourth  and  fifth  under  M.  himself  met  with  do 
greater  success;  but  the  death  of  the  gallant 
Epirote,  in  1467.  removed  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  sultan's  plans,  and  Epiras 
was  forthwith  annexed  to  Turkey.    The  latter  half 
of  M.'s  reign  was  also  fruitful  in  important  achieve- 
ments, but  onr  space  will  permit  only  a  cursory 
notice  of  them.  He  reduced  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
to  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  deprived  the  Genoese 
of  Caffa,  and  the  Venetians  of  Friuli,  Intria,  Negro- 
pont,  and  Lemnos ;  but  the  Knights  of  St  John 
repelled  him  from  Rhodes,  and  the  Venetians  from 
Scodra.    He  carried  bis  arms  into  Italy,  and  took 
Otranto,  but  died  in  1481  at  Nicomedia,  while  on 
the  way  to  join  his  son  Bajaxct.  who  was  warring 
with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.    His  frequent 
contests  with  the  former  of  these  nations  had 
always  interfered  very  much  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  his  designs  of  conquest  in  Europe. 
M.  was  possessed  of  great  abilities ;  he  was  brave, 
enterprising,  and  sagacious ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in 
learning,  for  he  spoke  four  languages  fluently,  was 
well  versed  in  geography,  ancient  history,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  was  practically  acquainted 
with  the  fine  arts.    But  the  brilliancy  of  his  career, 
and  the  occasional  generosity  and  even  magna- 
nimity which  he  shewed,  cannot  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  those  acts  of  cruelty  and  treachery 
which  have  justly  branded  him  as  the  most  ruth- 
less tyrant  of  the  House  of  Osman.   As  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  power  in  Eurot>e,  his  memory  has 
always  been  revered  by  the  Turks. 

MOHAMMEDANISM,  the  religion  founded  by 
Mohammed,  or,  according  to  him,  the  only  orthodox 
creed  existing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
preached  by  all  the  prophets  ever  since  Adam.  It 
is  also  called  JtJilm,  Resignation,  entire  Submission 
to  the  will  and  precepts  of  God.  In  its  exclusively 
dogmatical  or  theoretical  j»art,  it  is  /mrfn.  Faith ; 
in  its  practical.  Din,  Religion  (by  way  of  eminence). 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  former  are  con- 
tained in  the  two  articles  of  belief  i  *  There  is  no 
God  but  God  j  and  Mohammed  is  God's  Apostle' 
The  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  God's  nature  and 
attributes  coincides  with  the  Christian,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  by  both  taught  to  he  the  Creator  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  who  rules  and  preserves 
all  things,  without  beginning,  omnijwtent,  omniscient, 
omnipresent,  and  full  of  mercy.    Yet,  according  to 
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the  Mohammedan  belief,  be  baa  no  offspring :  '  He 
VegetU  th  uot,  nor  ia  be  begotten.'  Nor  is  Jesus 
called  anything  but  a  prophet  and  apostle,  although 
bis  birth  ia  eaid  to  have  been  due  to  a  miraculous 
divine  operation ;  an<l  as  the  Koran  superseded  the 
G-**pel,  so  Mohammed,  Christ.  The  crucifixion  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  upon  another  person, 
Ciinst  having  been  taken  up  unto  God  before  the 
decree  was  carried  out.  He  will  come  again  upon 
the  earth,  to  establish  everywhere  the  Moslem 
icligiou,  and  to  be  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  judgment.  Next  to  the  belief  in  God,  that  in 
angels  forms  a  prominent  dogma.  Created  of  tire, 
aod  endowed  with  a  kiud  of  uncorporeal  body,  they 
stoxl  between  God  and  man,  adoring  or  waiting 
■pon  the  former,  or  interceding  for  and  guarding  the 
latter.  The  four  chief  angels  are  '  The  Holy  Spirit,' 
«r  '  Angel  of  Revelations  '—Gabriel ;  tho  special 
protector  and  guardian  of  the  Jews  —  Michael ;  the 
*  Angel  of  Death ' — Azrael  (Raphael,  in  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  of  Barnabas),  and  Israfil — Uriel,  whose 
office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet  at  the  Resur- 
rection. It  will  hardly  be  necessary,  after  what 
we  said  under  Mohammed,  to  point  out,  in  every 
individual  instance,  bow  most  of  bis  'religious' 
notions  were  taken  almost  bodily  from  tho  Jewish 
legends ;  his  angelology,  however,  the  Jews  had 
borrowed  themselves  from  the  Persians,  only  altering 
the  names,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  offices  of  the 
chief  angelic  dignitaries.  Besides  angels,  there  are 
and  evil  genii,  the  chief  of  the  latter  being 
(Despair),  once  called  AxaziL,  who,  refusing  to 
pay  homage  to  Adam,  was  rejected  by  God.  These 
Jin  axe  of  a  grosser  fabric  than  angels,  and  subject  to 
death.  They,  too,  have  different  names  and  offices 
(Peri,  Fairies  ;  Div,  Giants  ;  Takvins,  Fates,  &c),  and 
are,  in  almost  every  resjiect,  like  the  Shfcdim  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash.  A  further  point  of  belief  is 
that  in  certain  God-given  Scriptiures,  revealed  suc- 
cessively to  the  different  prophets.  Four  only  of 
the  original  one  hundred  and  four  sacred  books: 
viz.,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Koran,  are  said  to  have  survived  ;  the  three  former, 
however,  in  a  mutilated  and  falsi  tied  condition. 
Besides  these,  a  certain  apocryphal  gospel,  attri- 
buted to  St  Barnabas,  and  the  writings  of  Dauicl, 
together  with  those  of  a  few  other  prophets,  are 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Moslems,  but  not  as 
canonical  books.  The  number  of  prophets,  sent 
at  various  times,  is  stated  variously  at  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand,  among  whom  313 
were  apostles,  and  six  were  specially  commissioned 
to  proclaim  new  laws  and  dispensations,  which 
abrogated  the  preceding  ones.  These  were  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed —the 
bat  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  the  propagator' 
of  the  final  dispensation.  The  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection and  the  final  judgment  is  the  next  article 
of  faith.  The  dead  are  received  in  their  graves 
by  an  angel  announcing  the  coming  of  the  two 
examiners,  Monker  and  Naktr,  who  put  questions 
to  the  corpse  respecting  bis  belief  iti  God  and 
Mohammed,  and  who, in  accordance  with  the  answers, 
either  torture  or  comfort  him.  This,  again,  is  the 
Jewish  'Chibbut  hakkeber,'  the  Beating  of  the 
Grave,  a  hyperbolical  description  of  the  sufferings 
during  the  intermediate  state  after  death  (purgatory). 
The  soul,  awaiting  the  general  resurrection,  enters 
according  to  its  rank,  either  immediately  into  para- 
dise (prophets),  or  partakes,  in  the  shape  of  a  green 
bird,  of  the  delights  of  the  abode  of  bliss  (martyrs), 
or— in  the  case  of  common  believers— is  supposed 
either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with  Adam  in 
the  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the  well 
of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  the  trurajwt  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  shape  of  a  white 


bird  under  the  throne  of  God.  The  souls  of  the 
inffdels  dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  the  province  of 
Hadramaut  (Heb.  Chambers  of  Death),  or.  being 
first  offered  to  heaven,  then  offered  to  earth,  and 
rejected  by  either,  subject  to  unspeakable  tortures 
until  the  day  of  resurrection.  Concerning  the  hitter, 
great  discrepancy  reigns  among  the  Mohammedan 
theologians.  Mohammed  himself  seems  to  have 
held  that  both  soul  and  body  will  be  raised,  and 
the  'Bone  Lux'  of  the  Jewish  Haggadah  was  by 
him  transformed  into  the  bone  Al  Ajb,  the  rump- 
bone,  which  will  remain  uncorrupted  till  the  last 
day,  and  from  which  the  whole  body  will  spring 
anew,  after  a  forty  days'  rain.  Among  the  signs 
by  which  the  approach  of  the  last  day  may  be 
known— nearly  all  taken  from  the  legendary  part 
of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  where  the  signs  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  are  enumerated— are  the 
decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  advancing  of  the 
meanest  persons  to  highest  dignities,  wars,  seditions, 
and  tumults,  and  consequent  dire  distress,  so  that 
a  man  passing  another's  grave  shall  nay  :  '  Would  to 
God  I  were  in  bis  place ! '  Certain  provinces  shall 
revolt,  and  the  buildings  of  Medina  shall  reach  to 
Yahab.  Again :  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  west,  the 
Beast  will  appear,  Constantinople  will  be  taken  by 
the  descendants  of  Isaac,  the  Anti-Christ  will  come, 
and  be  killed  by  Jesus  at  Lud.  There  will  further 
take  place  a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's 
(Jajug  and  Majuj's)  eruption,  a  great  smoke,  an 
eclipse,  tho  Mohammedans  will  return  to  idolatry,  a 
great  treasure  will  be  found  in  the  Euphrates, 
the  Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Ethiopians, 
beasts  and  inanimate  things  will  sneak,  and 
finally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the  souls  of  those 
who  nave  faith,  even  if  equal  only  to  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  left  in 
ignorance.  The  time  of  the  resurrection,  even 
Mohammed  could  not  learn  from  Gabriel :  it  is  a 
mystery.  Three  blasts  will  announce  it:  that 
of  consternation,  of  such  terrible  powers,  that 
mothers  shall  neglect  the  babes  on  their  breasts, 
and  that  heaven  and  earth  will  melt  ;  that  of 
examination,  which  will  annihilate  all  things  and 
beings,  even  the  angel  of  death,  save  paradise  and 
hell,  and  their  inhabitants;  and  forty  years  later, 
that  of  resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed 
first,  shall  have  their  souls  breathed  into  their 
restored  bodies,  and  will  sleep  in  their  sepulchres 
until  the  final  doom  has  beeu  passed  upon  them. 
The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  from  oue  to  fifty 
thousand  years,  will  call  up  angels,  genii,  men,  and 
animals.  The  trial  over,  the  righteous  will  enter 
paradise,  to  the  right  hand,  ana  the  wicked  will 
pass  to  the  left,  into  hell ;  both,  however,  have  first 
to  go  over  the  bridge  Al  Sirftt,  laid  over  the  midst 
of  hell,  and  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sliarper  than  the 
edge  of  a  sword,  and  )>eset  with  thorns  on  either 
side.  The  righteous  will  proceed  on  their  path  with 
ease  and  swiftness,  but  the  wicked  will  fall  down 
headlong  to  hell  below — a  place  divided  into  seven 
stories  or  apartments,  respectively  assigned  to 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians,  Sabians,  Magiana, 
idolaters,  and  -the  lowest  of  all— to  the  hypocrites, 
who,  outwardly  professing  a  religion,  in  reality  had 
none.  The  degrees  of  pain — chiefly  consisting  in 
intense  heat  and  cold-  vary;  but  the  Moham- 
medans, and  all  those  who  professed  the  unity  of 
God,  will  finally  be  released,  while  unbelievers  and 
idolaters  will  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishment. 
Paradise  is  divided  from  hell  by  a  partition  (Orf), 
in  which  a  certain  numWr  of  half-saints  will  find 
place.  The  blessed,  destined  for  the  abodes  of 
eternal  delight  (J anna t  Aden,  Heb.  Can  Eden)— of 
which  it  is,  however,  not  quite  certain  whether  it 
is  created  already— will  first  driuk  of  the  Tond  of 
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the  Prophet,  which  is  supplied  from  the  riven  of 
paradise,  whiter  than  milk,  and  more  odoriferous 
than  mnek.  Arrived  at  one  of  the  eight  pates,  they 
will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths  and  angels  ;  and 
their  degree  of  righteousness  (prophets,  religious 
teachers,  martyrs,  believers)  will  procure  for  th  cm 
the  corresponding  degree  of  happiness.  It  may, 
however,  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that,  according  to 
the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  j>er»on's  good 
works  or  merits  which  gain  his  admittance,  but 
solely  God's  mercy;  also  that  the  poor  will  enter 
paradise  five  hundred  years  before  the  rich ;  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell  arc 
women.  As  to  the  various  felicities  which  await 
the  pious  (and  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred 
degrees),  they  are  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewish, 
Christian,  Magian,  and  other  fancies  on  the  subject, 
to  which  the  Prophet's  own  exceedingly  sensual 
imagination  has  added  very  considerably.  Feasting 
in  the  most  gorgeous  and  delicious  variety,  the 
most  costly  and  brilliant  garments,  odours  and 
music  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and  above  all, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Hftr  Al  Oyun,  the  black-eyed 
daughters  i  >f  paradise,  created  of  pure  musk,  and  free 
from  all  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  the  female  sex,  are 
held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  commonest  inhabitants 
of  paradise,  who  will  always  remain  in  the  full  vigour 
of  their  youth  and  manhood"  For  those  deserving  a 
higher  degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared 
of  a  partly  spiritual  kind — L  &,  the '  beholding  of  God's 
face  *  (Shechinah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate 
abode  of  happiness  will  also  l>e  reserved  for  women, 
but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  enjoyment.  That  they  are  not  of  a  promi- 
nently spiritual  nature,  is  clear  from  the  story  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  old  woman.  The  latter  solicited 
Mohammed  to  intercede  with  God  that  she  might  be 
admitted  into  paradise,  whereupon  he  replied  that  old 
women  were  not  allowed  in  paradise,  which  dictum- 
causing  her  to  ween — he  further  explained  by  saying 
that  they  would  hrst  be  made  young  again.  The 
last  of  the  precepts  of  pure  faith  taught  by  Moham- 
medanism is  the  full  and  unconditional  submission 
to  God's  decree  [I8I.AM],  and  the  predestination  of 
good  and  evil,  which  is  found  from  the  beginning 
inscribed  on  a  '  preserved  table.'  Not  only  a  man's 
fortunes,  but  his  deeds,  and  consequently  his  future 
reward  or  punishment,  are  irrevocably,  and  thus 
unavoidably,  pre-ordained  (Fate) :  a  doctrine  which 
is  not,  however,  taken  literally  by  alt  Moslems,  but 
which  has  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  sue- 

ipio 


of  Islam,  by  inspiring  its  champions  with  the 
greatest  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  dangers 
of  warfare ;  their  destiny  being  immutably  fixed 
under  any  circumstances. 
Thus  far,  briefly,  the  Iman.  dogmatical  or  tbeo- 
tical  part  of  Islam.   The  Din,  or  practical  part, 


*  *  The  whole  earth  will  be  at  one  loaf  of  bread,  which 
God  will  reach  to  them  like  a  cake ;  for  meat  they 
will  have  the  ox  Balam  and  the  fish  Nun,  the  lobes  of 


whose  livers  will  suffice  seventy  thousand  men.  Every 
"  ty  thousand  servants  and  seventy- 
besides  his  own  former  wives,  if 


believer  will  have  eigh 
two  girls  of  naradis 

he  should  wish  for  these,  and  a  large  tent  of  pearls, 
jacinths, and  emeralds :  three  hundred  dishes  of  gold  shall 
be  set  before  each  guest  at  onoe,  and  the  last  morsel  will 
be  as  grateful  as  the  first  Wine  will  be  permitted,  and 
will  flow  copiously,  without  inebriating.  The  righteous 
will  be  clothed  in  the  most  precious  silks  and  gold,  and 
will  be  crowned  with  crowns  of  the  most  resplendent 
pearls  and  jewels.  If  they  desire  children,  they  shall 
beget  them,  and  see  them  grow  up  within  an  hour. 
Besides  toe  ravishing  songs  of  the  angel  Iar&fil  and  the 
daughters  of  paradise,  tho  very  trees  will,  by  the 
rustling  of  their  boughs,  the  clanging  of  bells  suspended 
from  them,  and  the  clashing  of  their  fruits,  which  are 
pearls  and 


which  contains  the  ritual  and  moral  laws,  inculcate* 
as  the  chief  duties  the  following  four :  prayer,  i 
giving,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage. 

Prayer,  'the  key  of  paradise,'  comprises 
certain  religious  purifications,  as  the  most : 
preparations  to  the  former.  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  the  Ohutl,  or  total  immersion  of  the  body, 
required  as  a  religious  ceremony,  on  some  special 
occasions ;  and  the  Wridd,  a  partial  ablution,  to  be 
])orformed  immediately  before  the  prayer.  This  is  of 

Erimary  importance,  and  consists  of  the  washing  of 
ands,  face,  ears,  and  feet  up  to  the  ankles— a  pro- 
ceeding generally  accompanied  at  each  stage  by 
corresponding  pious  sentences,  and  concluded  by 
the  recital  of  the  97th  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Ia 
the  case  of  water  being  beyond  reach,  dry  dust  or 
sand  may  supply  its  place.  '  The  practice  of 
religion  being  founded  on  cleanliness,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  believer  himself  should  be  puri- 
fied, but  even  the  ground  or  the  carpet  upon  which 
he  prays  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  and  the  use 
of  a  special  prayer-carpet  (Seggadch)  is  therefore 
recommended.  Every  Mohammedan  is  obliged  to 
pray  five  times  in  the  space  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  prayer  (Salan)  itself  consists  partly  of 
extracts  from  the  Revealed  Book,  the  Koran  (Fard), 
partly  of  pieces  ordained  by  the  Prophet  without 
allegation  of  a  divino  order  (Sunnah).  The  first 
time  of  prayer  commences  at  the  Maghrib,  or  about 
sunset ;  the  second,  at  the  Eshg,  or  nightfall ;  the 
third,  at  the  Subh,  or  daybreak ;  the  fourth,  at  the 
Duhr,  or  about  noon  ;  the  fifth,  at  the  Asr,  or  after- 
noon. The  believers  are  not  to  commence  their 
prayers  exactly  at  sunrise,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest 
they  might  be  confounded  with  the  infidel  Sun- 
worshippers.  These  several  times  of  prayer  are 
announced  by  the  Muecldins  (q.  v.)  from  the  minarets 
or  madnehs  of  the  mosques.  Their  chant,  sung  to 
a  very  simple  but  solemn  melody,  sounds  harmo- 
niously and  sonorously  down  the  height  of  the 
mosque,  through  the  mid-day  din  and  roar  of  the 
cities,  but  its  impression  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ingly poetical  in  the  stillness  of  night;  so  much  so, 
that  even  many  Europeans  cannot  help  ooni^atu- 
lating  the  Prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human 
voice  to  either  the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time 
of  the  Temple,  or  the  Christian  church-bells.  The 
day-call  (the  Adan)  consists  chiefly  of  the  confession 
of  faith  (God  is  most  great — Mohammed  is  God's 
apostle — come  to  prayer,  come  to  security)  repeated 
several  times  ;  the  night-calls  (Ula,  the  Hrst ;  Ebed, 
the  second),  destined  for  persons  who  desire  to 
perform  supererogatory  acts  of  devotion,  are  much 
longer.  Tho  believer  often  changes  his  posture 
during  his  prayers ;  and  a  certain  number  of  such 
inclinations  of  head  and  knees,  prostrations,  4c, 
is  called  a  Rekah.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
face  of  the  worshipper  should  be  turned  towards 
the  Kibleh,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  (q.  v.),  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  mosque  marking  that  direction 
being  distinguished  by  a  niche  (Mehrab).  All 
sumptuous  and  pompous  apparel  is  laid  aside  before 
the  believer  approaches  the  sacred  place;  and  the 
extreme  solemnity  and  decorum,  the  unaffected 
humility,  the  real  and  all-absorbing  devotion  which 
pervades  it,  have  been  unanimously  held  up  as 
an  example  to  other  creeds.  Women,  although  not 
strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  mosque,  yet  are  not 
practically  allowed  to  pray  there,  lest  their  pre- 
sence might  be  hurtful  to  true  devotion.  Besides 
these  prayers,  there  are  others  ordained  for  special 
occasions,  as  on  a  pilgrimage,  before  a  brittle,  at 
funerals,  during  an  eclipse,  fee.   That  the  Moslems 


do  not  pray  to  Mohammed,  but  simply  implore  bis 
intercession,  as  they  do  that  of  the  numerous 
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simply 
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of  the  Prophet,  and  the  first 
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i  of  Islam,  need,  after  what  we  said  under 
ot  be  dwelt  upon  here.  For  the  parti- 
of  the  service  in  the  Mosque,  the  reader  ia 
to  that  heading.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  that  Mohammedanism  has  no  clergy  in 
oar  sense  of  the  word,  the  civil  and  religious  law 
being  bound  up  in  one.  See  also  Moixaii,  Mufti. 
Next  in  importance  stands  the  duty  of  giving 
These  are  twofold— legal  (Zekah)  and  volun- 
(Sadakah ;  Heb.  Zedakah,  piety,  righteousness) ; 
the  former,  once  collected  by  the  sovereign, 
sad  applied  to  pious  uses,  has  now  been  practically 
abro;»at«d.  The  Sadakah  is,  according  to  the  law, 
to  be  given  once  every  year,  of  cattle,  money,  corn, 
fnrita,  urid  wares  sold,  at  about  the  rate  of  from  ! 
two  and  a  half  up  to  twenty  per  cent  Besides 
these,  it  is  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  pro- 
visions upon  the  poor,  at  the  end  of  the  sacred 
month  of  Ramadan. 

The  duty  of  fasting  follows.  [Fasts.]  During 
the  whole  month  of  Ramadan,  the  Moslem  is  com- 
man-led.  to  refrain  from  eating,  drinking,  smoking, 
smelling  perfumes,  bathing,  and  every  unnecessary 
induJgence  in  worldly  pleasure,  from  daybreak 
notil  sunset  From  that  period  till  the  morning, 
he  is  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  himself.  The 
Arabian  years  being  lunar,  it  often  happens  that 
the  Ramadan  falls  in  midsummer,  when  the  fast- 
mor*  especially  the  abstaining  from  drinking, 
excessively  mortifying.  None  are  exempt  from 
tins  duty  save  the  sick,  travellers,  and  soldiers 
in  time  of  war  ;  but  they  are  bound  to  fast  an  equal 
number  of  days  during  some  other  months.  Nurses 
and  pregnant  women  are  entirely  free  from  fasting. 
It  is  Mohammed's  special  and  express  desire,  that 
no  one  should  fast  who  is  not  quite  equal  to  it,  lest 
he  might  injure  his  health,  and  disqualify  himself  for 
necessary  labour.  Of  the  other  commendable  fast- 
days,  the  Ashnra,  on  the  10th  of  Moharram  (the 
Jewish  Jom  Kippnr),  deserves  special  mention. 
There  are  very  few  Moslems  who  do  not  keep  the 
Bamad:m,  even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious 
dutie*  ;  at  all  events,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it 
mi*t  strictly,  fasting  being  considered  'one-fourth 
part  of  the  faith,'  nay,  'the  gate  of  religion.' 
Of  the  fourth  paramount  duty  of  the  Moham- 


-  vir_,  the  "pilgrimage  to  Mecca— we  have 
lw>th  under  that  heading,  and,  more  fully,  in 
article  Hajj.  Suffice  it  here  briefly  to  recapitu- 
late, that  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.)  is  to  he  encompassed  seven 
times,  the  celebrated  black  stone  being  kissed  at 
each  round,  that  Mount  Arafat  is  to  be  visited, 
the  sacrifice  El-Fida  (the  Ransom,  in  memory  of 
bmael's  sacrifice)  to  be  performed,  and  a  number 
of  minor  ceremonies  to  be  gone  through  by  the 
pilgrim,  and  that  he  who  neglects  to  perform  the 
sacred  pilgrimage,  'might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian.' 

To  the  'positive'  ordinances  of  Islam  may  also 
be  reckoned  the  '  Saghir,'  or  minor,  and  '  Kebir,' 
or  great  festivals.  [  Festivals.]  The  first  (Al- 
Fetr,  or  breaking  the  fast),  following  immediately 
npon  the  Ramadan,  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  Shawal,  and  lasts  three  days,  The  second 
(Eed  Al-Kurban,  or  sacrifice)  begins  on  the  10th  of 
Dsu'l  Ilegseh,  when  the  pilgrims  perform  their  sacri- 
fice, and  lasts  three  or  four  days.  Yet,  although 
to  be  the  moat  important  of  the  two,  the 


by  wa: 


in  most  places  changed  the  order,  and, 
ion  for  the  previous  fast,  they 
the  lesser  festival  which  follows  the 


way  of  compensation 


the  most  joyful  and  the  longest  of  the  two.  The  day 
set  aside  for  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  the  Friday 
— not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  because  both  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday  were  to 


Mohammed,  the  people  used  to  hold  public  assem- 
blies for  civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes  on  that 
day.  The  celebration  of  the  Moslem  days  of  religious 
solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  ia  the  custom  with 
the  other  Shemitic  religions  8ervice  being  over, 
the  people  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  worldly 
affairs,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  give  themselves  up 
entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  period. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  principal  positive  laws  of 
Islam  relating  to  faith  and  practice.  Wo  shall  now 
touch  upon  the  fundamental  prohibitory  laws  con- 
tained in  the  Koran. 

First  of  all,  the  drinking  of  wine,  which  includes 
all  strong  and  inebriating  liquors,  as  giving  rise  to 
'  more  evu  than  good,'  is  rigorously  forbidden  ;  and 
although  of  late,  chiefly  through  European  influence, 
very  many  Moslems  have  lost  their  religious  scruples 
oo  that  score,  and  not  only  secretly,  but  openly 
indulge  in  spirits,  yet  the  groat  bulk  of  the  faithful 
refuse  even  to  make  use  oi  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  wine  or  grapes.  Some  over-scrupulous  believers 
even  include  opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco  in  the  prohi- 
bition ;  but  general  practice  has  decided  differently. 
The  prohibitory  laws  respecting  food  resemble  cloudy 
those  of  Judaism :  blood,  the  flesh  of  swine,  further, 
animals  which  have  died  from  disease  or  age,  or  on 
which  the  name  of  some  idol  has  been  invoked, 
or  which  have  been  sacrificed  unto  an  idol,  or 
which  have  been  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  a 
fall,  or  by  some  other  beast,  are  strictly  forbidden. 
*  Pure '  animals  must  be  slaughtered  according  to 
certain  fixed  rules,  and  the  name  of  God  is  to  be 
invoked  before  the  operation,  without,  however,  the 
usual  addition  of  the  benevolent  epithets,  since  these 
would  ill  befit  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature. 
Fish,  birds,  game  are  mostly  allowed  for  food,  yet 
there  are  in  nearly  all  cases  certain  religious  cere- 
monies to  be  observed,  before  they  become  tit  for  the 
believer's  table. 

.  All  games  subject  to  chance  ('casting  lots  by 
arrows  )— such  as  dice,  cards,  tables,  bets,  &c — are 
considered  so  wicked,  that  a  gambler's  testimony  is 
invalid  in  a  court  of  law.  (The  Talmud  only  rejects 
the  testimony  of  the  habitual  'dice-  [Kubia,  L  e., 
Cube]  gambler  and  better  upon  doves')  Chess  and 
other  games  depending  on  skill— provided  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  performance  of  reli- 
gious duties,  and  that  they  are  played  without  any 
stakes  whatsoever — are  allowed  by  the  majority  of 
Moslem  theologians.  Usury  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Taking  interest  upon  sny  loan,  however  large  or 
small,  or  profiting  in  trade  through  any  question- 
able means,  save  by  buying  and  selling,  is  severely 


To  prevent  the  faithful  from  ever  falling  back 
into  idolatry,  the  laws  relating  to  images  and  pictures 
have  been  made  very  stringent  Whosoever  makes 
an  imitation  of  any  living  being  in  stone,  wood,  or 
any  other  material,  shall,  on  the  day  of  judgment, 
be  asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and  soul, 
and,  on  his  protesting  his  inability  of  doing  so,  shall 
undergo  the  punishment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

The  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  Mohammedanism, 
founded  both  on  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions 
iSunntih),  are,  in  some  instances,  where  the  letter  of 
the  written  or  oral  precept  allows  of  various  explana- 
tions, or  where  the  ease  in  question  is  not  foreseen, 
interpreted  according  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
four  great  masters  of  Islam  :  Abu  Hanffa,  Malec 
Ibn  Ana,  Shifet,  Ibn  Hanbal,  within  the  pale  of 
their  respective  sects  The  princij«al  points,  how- 
ever, npon  which  all  Mohammedans  agree  are 
the  following :  Polygamy  is  allowed,  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  without  any  restriction,  but :  *  Take 
in  marriage  of  the  women  who  please  you.  two 
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three,  or  four;  bat  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  act 
equitably,  one ;  or  those  whom  your  right  hand* 
have  acquired ' — i.  e.,  your  slaves.  These  are  the 
explicit  words  of  the  Koran  (iv.  3),  bo  that  four 
wives,  and  a  certain  number  of  concubine  slaves, 
is  the  whole  extent  to  which  a  Moslem  may  legally 
go.  The  Prophet's  example  proves  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  since  he  was  endowed  with  special  privi- 
leges, and  not  subject  to  the  common  law  in  many 
respects.  It  is,  moreover,  added,  as  an  advice,  that 
to  marry  one  or  two  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  man, 
if  he  apprehend  any  inconvenience  from  a  larger 
number  of  wives.  A  Moslem  may,  if  urged  by 
excessive  love,  or  if  unable  to  obtain  a  wife  of  his 
own  creed,  marry  a  Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess, 
but  a  Mohnmmedan  woman  is  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  marry  an  unlielievcr.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  child  horn  of  a  Moslem,  wliatever 
the  mother's  faith,  is  a  Moslem;  nor  does  the 
wife,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  inherit  at  her  hus- 
band's death.  Forbidden  degrees  are :  the  mother, 
daughter,  sister,  half-sister,  aunt,  niece,  foster- 
mother,  or  a  woman  related  to  the  faithful  'by 
milk  in  any  of  the  degrees  which  would  preclude 
bis  marriage  with  her,  if  she  were  similarly  related 
to  him  by  consanguinity ; '  the  mother  of  his  wife, 
even  if  he  be  not  properly  married  to  the  latter  yet ; 
the  daughter  of  his  wife,  if  the  bitter  still  be  his 
legal  wife ;  his  father's  wife  and  his  son's  wife ;  or 
two  sisters  at  the  same  time ;  or  wives  who  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  aunt  and  niece ;  or 
the  nnemancipated  slave,  or  another  man's  slave,  if 
he  have  already  a  free  wife.  A  simple  declaration 
of  a  man  and  woman  at  the  age  of  puberty,  before 
two  witnesses,  of  their  intention  to  marry  each 
other,  and  the  payment  of  part  of  the  dowry  (which 
is  indispensable,  and  must  amount  to  at  least  ten 
dirhema,  or  about  live  shillings),  is  sufficient  for  a 
legal  marriage.  A  girl  under  age  is  given  away  by 
her  natural  or  appointed  guardian,  with  or  without 
her  consent.  To  see  the  face  of  any  woman  who  is 
neither  his  wife  nor  his  concubine,  nor  belongs  to 
any  of  the  forbidden  degrees,  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  believer.  Divorce  is  a  com|«u-atively  light 
matter  with  the  Mohammedans.  Twice,  a  man  may 
•end  away  his  wife  and  take  her  back  again  with- 
out any  ceremony ;  the  third  time,  however — if  he 
unite  the  triple  divorce  in  one  sentence  at  once 
— he  dare  not  receive  her  again  in  wedlock  until 
she  have  been  married  properly  to  another  man  in 
the  meantime.  Mere  dislike  is  sufficient  reason  for 
a  man  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  ties,  and  his  saying: 
'  Thou  art  divorced,'  or  '  I  divorce  thee,'  together 
with  the  payment  of  part  of  the  wife's  dowry,  is  all 
that  is  required  from  him  by  the  law.  A  wife,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  her  husband  for  ever, 
unless  she  can  prove  some  flagrant  ill-usage  or 
neglect  of  conjugal  duty  on  his  part;  and  even  then, 
she  forfeits  part,  or  the  whole,  of  her  dowry.  A 
divorced  woman  is  obliged  to  wait,  like  a  widow, 
for  a  certain  period  before  marrying  again  :  if  preg- 
nant, until  delivery;  three  months,  or  four  months 
and  ten  days,  according  to  circumstances.  If  she 
have  a  young  child,  she  is  to  suckle  it  until  it  >>e 
two  years  old,  and  the  father  is  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  mother  and  child. 
A  woman  proving  disobedient  to  her  husband,  may 
be  declared  by  the  kadi  4  nasbuch,'  L  e.,  rebellious, 
and  the  husband  is  no  longer  bound  to  maintain  her. 
Yet,  he  cannot  be  forced  to  divorce  her  under  these 
circumstances,  so  that  the  woman  is  generally  in  so 
sore  a  plight  that  she  is  obliged  to  promise  good- 
behaviour  for  the  future,  and  the  husfmnd  has  then 
either  to  take  her  back  to  his  house,  or  to  set 
her  free  by  a  formal  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
often  happen*  that  a  wozuau  prefers  a  mere  separa- 
tes 


tion,  to  continuing  to  live  with  her  husband ;  in  which 
case  she  gets  herself,  of  her  own  accord,  inscribed 
a  4  nashixen.'  If  a  slave  becomes  a  mother  by  her 
master,  and  he  acknowledges  the  child  to  be  his  own, 
the  latter  is  free,  and  the  mother  is  to  be  emanci- 
pated at  the  master's  death,  and  may  not  be  given 
away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  him,  during  his 
lifetime.  A  free  person,  wishing  to  marry  his  or  her 
slave,  must  first  emancipate  this  slave ;  and  if  the 
slave  of  another  person  has  been  married  by  a  free 
man  or  woman,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  latter1* 
property,  the  marriage  becomes  illegal,  and  can  only 
be  renewed  by  a  legal  contract  and  emanci|iation. 

The  privilege  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in 
the  Mohammedan  law,  but  males  generally  receive  a 
double  share.  A  person  may  not  bequeath  more 
than  one-third  of  his  property,  unless  there  be  no 
legal  heirs.  Children,  whether  begotten  with  the 
legal  wife,  or  slave,  or  concubine,  or  only  adopted, 
and  their  descendants,  are  the  first  heirs ;  next  come 
the  claims  of  wives,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  in 
their  order.  Where  there  is  no  legal  heir,  the 
property  falls  to  the  crown. 

The  law  is  very  lenient  towards  debtors,  tbe 
Koran  recommending  tbe  creditor  to  remit  a  debt 
'  as  alms.'  Insolvency  and  inability  to  work  for  the 
discharge  of  the  claim,  solve  all  further  obligation*. 
The  most  conscientious  performance  of  all  private 
contracts,  however,  is  constantly  recommended  in 
the  Koran.  « 

Murder  is  either  punished  with  death,  or  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
according  to  their  own  pleas  ore.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  palliating  circumstances  in  tbe  latter  ease. 
The  Bedawis,  however,  have  expanded  the  law  of 
blood-revenge  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  up  to  this 
day  the  4  vendetta*  often  rages  not  only  between 
family  and  family,  but  between  whole  triV>es, 
villages,  and  provinces.  Unintentional  homicide  is 
expiated  by  treeing  a  believer  from  slavery,  and 
paying  to  the  family  a  certain  sum  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  and  sex  of  the  deceased.  He  who  has  not 
the  means  of  freeing  a  believer,  is  to  fast  for  two 
months,  by  way  of  penance.  According  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  a  man  is  not  liable  to  capital 

f punishment  for  kdling  his  own  chUd  or  an  inlidel ; 
>ut,  practically,  no  difference  is  generally  made  by 
the  Mohammedan  governments  (chiefly  the  Turkish) 
in  our  day.  Murder  is  punished  with  death,  aud  no 
fine  frees  the  culprit 

The  Mosaic  law  of  retaliation,  in  case  of  inten- 
tional wounds  and  mutilation,  holds  good  also  for 
Islam;  that  is  (not,  as  has  ignorantly  been  sup- 
|>osed,  that  the  corresponding  limb  of  the  offender 
is  to  be  cut  off),  a  certain  proportionate  Hue  in 
money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  The  payment 
for  any  of  the  single  limbs  of  the  human  body— e.g^ 
the  nose— is  the  full  price  of  blood,  as  for  a  homi- 
cide ;  for  a  limb  which  is  found  twice,  like  hand  or 
foot,  half ;  for  a  finger  or  toe,  the  tenth  part,  tea. 
Women  and  slaves  have  smaller  claims.  Injuries) 
of  a  dangerous,  or  otherwise  grievous  nature,  pay 
the  full  price ;  those  of  an  interior  kind,  however, 
bring  the  periietrator  within  the  province  of  the 
lash  or  cudgel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  'come 
down  from  heaven,  to  be  used  by  the  judge  for  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  duty.' 

The  Koran  orders  theft — of  no  less  than  the  value 
of  balf-a-crown— to  be  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
chief  offending  limb :  the  right  hand ;  the  second 
theft  is  punishable  by  tbe  loss  of  the  left  foot ;  the 
third,  of  the  left  hand ;  the  fourth,  of  the  right  foot, 
&c :  but  the  ordinary  punishments  of  imprisonment, 
hard  labour,  and  the  bastinado,  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  our  days.  The  property  stolen  must  not, 
however,  have  been  of  easy  access  to  the  thief,  nor 
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mast  it  have  consists  of  food,  since  he  may  have 
taken  this  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  his  hunger. 

Unchaetity  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was,  in  the 
commencement  of  Islam,  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  life,  for  which  afterwards,  however,  stoning  was 
sutwtitoted  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman;  and 
a  hundred  stripes  and  a  year's  exile  in  the  case 
of  an  unmarried  free  woman;  a  slave  to  undergo 
only  half  of  that  punishment  Yet,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  who  accuses  a  '  woman  of  reputation '  of 
adultery  or  fornication,  shall  produce  four  (male) 
witnesses,  and  if  he  be  not  able  to  do  so,  be  is  to 
receive  fourscore  stripes,  nor  is  his  testimony 
ever  after  to  be  received,  for  be  is  considered  an 
'  infamous  prevaricator ' — unless  he  swear  four  times 
that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and  the  fifth  time  impre- 
cate God  a  vengeance  if  be  speak  false.  Yet,  even 
this  testimony  may  be  overthrown  by  the  wife's 
■wearing  four  times  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  imprecating 
the  fifth  time  the  wrath  of  God  upon  herself,  if  he 
•peak  the  truth.  In  the  Utter  case,  she  is  free  from 
punishment ;  the  marriage,  however,  is  to  be  dis- 
solved. Fornication  in  either  sex  is,  by  the  law  of 
the  Koran,  to  be  visited  with  a  hundred  stripes. 

Infidelity,  or  apostasy  from  Islam,  is  a  crime  to 
be  visited  by  the  death  of  the  offender,  if  he  have 
been  warned  thrice  without  recanting.  Severer 
■till,  that  is.  not  to  ha  averted  by  repentance  or 
revocation  of  any  kind,  is  the  punishment  inflicted 
for  blasphemy — against  God,  Mohammed,  Christ, 
Moses,  or  any  other  prophet.  Instantaneous  death 
is  the  doom  of  the  offender ;  for  if  apostasy  may  be 
caused  by  error  and  misguidance,  '  blasphemy  is  the 
sign  of  complete  wickedness  and  thorough  corruption 
of  the  soul. 

A  further  injunction  of  the  Koran,  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  which,  however,  the  time  has  well-nigh 

Sue  by,  is  that  of  making  war  against  the  Infidels, 
e  who  is  shun  while  fighting  in  defence  and  for 
the  propagation  of  Islam,  is  reckoned  a  martyr; 
while  a  deserter  from  the  holy  war  is  held  up  as 
an  object  of  execration,  and  has  forfeited  his  life 
in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come.  At 
first,  all  the  enemies  taken  in  battle  were  ruthlessly 
■lain;  later,  however,  it  became  the  law  to  give 
the  people  of  a  different  faith  against  whom  war 
was  declared  the  choice  of  three  things :  either  to 
embrace  Islam — in  which  case  they  became  Moslems 
at  once,  free  in  their  persons  and  fortunes,  ami 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Moslems;  or  to 
submit  to  pay  tribute — in  which  case  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  their  religion,  if  it  did  not 
imply  gross  idolatry  or  otherwise  offended  against 
the  moral  law;  or  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  the 
fortune  of  war — in  which  case  the  captive  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  men  either 
shun,  unless  they  became  converts  at  the  last 
moment,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  prince. 
The  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  belongs  *  to  God,'  that  is, 
the  Sanctuary  (Kaaba,  &c),  to  the  apostle  and  his 
kin  1 1  red,  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  traveller. 

We  need  hardly  urge,  that  the  Koran  is  not 
a  systematically  arranged  code,  and  that  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  hitherto  enumerated,  although 
contained  in  it,  either  bodily  or,  as  it  were,  in  germs 
—further  developed  by  the  Sunnah  (q.  v.)  -are  to 
a  great  extent  only  mentioned  in  an  incidental 
manner,  thrown  together  and  mixed  up,  often  in  the 
strangest  manner,  with  the  most  heterogeneous  dicta, 
dogmas,  moral  exhortations,  civil  and  criminal  laws, 
fcc,  and  are  principally  to  be  considered  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  which 
they  either  abrogated,  confirmed,  or  extended, 
according  to  the  pressing  demand  of  circumstances 
dnnng  the  Prophet's  life.  In  cases  for  which  sub- 
sequent ages  found  no  written  rules  laid  down  by 


the  Prophet,  traditional  oral  dicta  were  taken  as 

the  norm,  and  later  still,  precedents  of  the  Khalifa 
were  binding.  Hence  contradictions  in  theory  and 
practice  have  crept  in,  according  to  the  different 
traditions  and  decisions  of  the  Imams  or  expounders 
of  the  Law,  besides  the  various  interpretations  put 
upon  the  book  itself  within  the  pale  of  the  different 
Mohammedan  sects.  The  secular  tribunals,  there- 
fore, not  unfrequently  differ  in  their  decisions  from 
the  judicial  tribunals ;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  written  civil  I<aw  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  common  Law,  aided  by  the  executive  power,  is, 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  human  culture,  and  the 
spread  of  civilisation,  getting  dearer  and  clearer 
every  day. 

That  part  of  Islam,  however,  which  has  undergone 
(because  not  to  be  circumscribed  and  defined  by 
doctors)  the  least  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
which  most  distinctly  reveals  the  mind  of  its  author, 
is  also  its  most  complete  and  its  most  shining 
part  -we  mean  the  ethics  of  the  Koran.  They  are 
not  found,  any  more  than  the  other  laws,  brought 
together  in  one,  or  two,  or  three  Surahs,  but  '  like 
golden  threads'  they  are  woven  into  the  huge 
fabric  of  the  religious  constitution  of  Mohammed. 
Injustice,  falsehood,  pride,  revengefulness,  calumny, 
mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mistrust, 
and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly 
and  wicked;  while  benevolence,  liberality,  modi-sty, 
forbearance,  patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sin- 
cerity, straightforwardness,  decency,  love  of  peace 
and  truth,  and  above  all,  trusting  in  God,  and  sub- 
mitting to  His  will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars 
of  true  piety,  and  the  principal  signs  of  a  true 
believer.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  jtoint  out  expressly 
that  Mohammed  never  laid  down  that  doctrine  of 
absolute  predestination  and '  fatality'  which  destroys 
all  human  wdl  and  freedom,  since  the  individual's 
deeds  cannot  alter  one  iota  in  his  destiny  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.  So  far  from  it,  foolhardi- 
ness  is  distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Koran  (iL  19ft). 
Caution  is  recommended.  Prayer,  the  highest  cere- 
monial law  of  Islam,  is  mociitied  in  case  of  danger. 
It  is  legal  to  earn  one's  livelihood  on  Friday  after 
prayer,  and  to  shorten  the  readings  in  the  Koran  for 
the  sake  of  attending  to  business.  All  of  which  is 
enough  to  shew  that  the  Moslem  is  not  to  expect  to 
be  fed  pursuant  to  a  Divine  decree  whether  he  be 
idle  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the 
whole  system  of  faith,  built  on  hope  and  fear, 
rewards  and  punishments,  paradise  and  hell,  both 
to  be  man's  portion  according  to  his  acts  in  this 
hie,  and  the  incessant  exhortations  to  virtue,  and 
denunciations  of  vice,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
aboriginal  predestination,  such  as  St  Augustine 
taught  it,  is  not  in  the  Koran,  where  only  submission 
to  the  Lord's  will,  hope  during  misfortune,  modesty 
in  prosperity,  and  entire  confidence  in  the  Divine 
plana,  are  supported  by  the  argument,  that  every- 
thing is  in  the  nands  of  the  Highest  Being,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  against  His  absolute  decrees. 

And  this  is  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  most 
of  Mohammed's  dicta  have  been  developed  and 
explained — both  by  sectarians  and  enemies  within 
and  without  Islam— in  such  a  manner  that  he  has 
often  been  made  to  teach  the  very  reverse  of  what  be 
really  did  teach  ;  and  thus  monstrosities  now  found 
in  his  creed,  if  carefully  traced  back  to  their  original 
sources,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  seen  to  be  the 
growth  of  later  generations,  or  the  very  things 
be  abrogated.  That,  again,  the  worst  side  of  his 
character,  the  often  wanton  cruelty  with  which  he 
pursued  bis  great  mission,  the  propagation  of  hi* 
faith,  should  by  his  successors  have  been  taken  as  a 
thing  to  be  principally  imitated,  is  not  to  lie  wondered 
at,  considering  how  brilliant  the  results  of  thejxdicj 
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of  the  bloody  sword  had  proved.  Scarcely  a  century 
had  elapsed  after  Mohammed's  death,  and  Islam 
reigned  supreme  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  even  as 
far  as  Spain ;  and  notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
strifes  and  divisions  in  the  interior  of  this  gigantic 
realm,  it  grew  and  grew  outwardly,  until  the  Ores- 
cent was  made  to  gleam  from  the  spires  of  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  war-cry  'Allah 
il  Allah  1 '  resounded  before  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  splendour  and  the 
power  of  Mohammedanism  began  to  wane.  Although 
there  are  counted  about  130  millions  this  day  all  over 
the  globe  who  profess  Islam,  and  although  it  is, 
especially  at  this  present  juncture,  making  great 
among  the  African  races,  yet  the  number 


of  real  and  thorough  believers  is  infinitely  small ; 
and  since  it  has  left  off  conquering,  it  has  lost  also 
that  energy  and  elasticity  which  promises  great 
things.  Its  future  fate  will  depend  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  on  the  progress  of  Eurojiean  conquest  in  the 
East,  and  the  amount  of  Western  civilisation  which 
it  will,  for  good  or  evil,  import  into  those  parts. 

We  cannot  consider  in  this  place  what  Islam  has 
done  for  the  cause  of  all  humanity,  or,  more  exactly, 
what  was  its  precise  share  in  the  development  of 
science  and  art  in  Europe.  We  refer  to  the 
special  articles  which  treat  of  these  subjects,  and 
particularly  to  the  biographies  found  in  the  course 
of  this  work  of  men  eminent  in  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  who  have  issued  from  the 
of  Islam.  Broadly  sjmaking,  the  Moham- 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  enlightened 
teachers  of  barbarous  Europe  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th  century.  It  is  from  the  glorious  days  of  the 
Ahbaside  rulers  that  the  real  renaissance  of  Greek 
spirit  and  Greek  culture  is  to  be  dated.  Classical 
literature,  would  have  been  irredeemably  lost,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  home  it  found  in  the  schools 
of  the  'unbelievers'  of  the  'dark  ages.'  Arabic 
philosophy,  medicine,  natural  history,  geography, 
history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  'golden  art  of 

{Ktetry,*  schooled  by  the  old  Hellenic  masters, 
trough t  forth  an  abundant  harvest  of  works,  many 
of  which  will  live  and  teach  as  long  as  there  will 
be  generations  to  be  taught. 

Besides  the  Koran,  the  Sunnah,  and  the  native 
(Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Ac)  writers  on  the  fore- 
going subject,  we  mention  as  further  references  the 
works  of  the  European  scholars  Maracci,  Hyde, 
Prideaux,  Chardin,  Du  Ryer,  Roland.  D'Herbelot, 
Sale,  De  Sacy,  Hammer,  Burckhardt,  Sprenger, 
Burton,  Muir,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Lane,  Weil,  Geiger, 
Noldeke,  4c.  See  also  Koran,  Mohammed,  Shutim, 
Shafiites,  Sunn  ah,  4c 

MO  HAWK,  a  river  of  New  York,  United  States, 
named  from  a  tribe  of  Indiana.  It  rises  in  Oneida 
county,  20  miles  north  of  Rome,  and  runs  east- 
south-east  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  10  miles 
above  AUwny.  It  is  135  miles  long,  and  has  numer- 
ous and  picturesque  waterfalls,  especially  at  Little 
Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Waterford,  affording  abundant 
water-power.  In  its  populous  valley  are  the  Erie 
Canal  and  New  York  Central  Railway. 

MOHICANS,  MOHEGANS,  or  MAHICANNL 
once  a  powerful  and  warlike  sub-tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  of  the  great  Algonquin  family, 
which,  in  the  17th  c.  inhabited  the  territory  north- 
north-west  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  east  of  the 
river  Hudson,  now  included  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  Being 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  conquering  Iroquois 
confederacy,  they  retired  to  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  River  in  Connecticut,  and  were  conse- 
one  of  the  first  tribes  who  came  into  colli- 


quently 


'  sion  with,  and  were  dispossessed  of  their  territory 
|  by  the  early  British  settlers.    They  subsequently 
[lived  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes,  aud  all 
I  traces  of  them  have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Their 
name  has  become  widely  known  through  Mr  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper's  celebrated  novel,  The  L<ut  of  the 
Mohican*. 

MO  HI' LEV,  or  MOGILEV,  a  government  of 
Eurojwao  Russia,  lying  between  Minsk  and  Smol- 
ensk, contains  18,189  English  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  884,640.  The  inhabitants  arc 
mostly  Rusniaks,  though  there  arc  also  many 
Russians,  Germans,  Jews,  and  even  Bohemians. 
The  country  is  generally  a  plain,  with  here  and 
there  an  occasional  undulation ;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  climate  most  agreeably  mild. 
Agriculture  has  here  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  arbori- 
|  culture  and  horticulture.  The  natural  pasturage 
is  of  fine  quality,  and  affords  abundant  nourish- 
ment to  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  forests  arc- 
extensive.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  Dnieper 
and  its  numerous  affluents,  which  form  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  porta,  and 
of  the  transit  of  corn,  timber,  and  masts,  of 
which  last  large  quantities  are  annually  floated 
down  to  Kherson.  Bog  iron-ore  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their 
activity  and  industry  ;  and  M.,  from  its  great  natural 
advantages,  has  now  become  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  Russia. 

In  early  times,  M.  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
the  Russian  prince  of  Smolensk,  but  was  subse- 
quently conquered  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  was,  along  with  Lithuania,  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  In  1772,  it  was  seized  by 
Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  ;  and  in  171)6, 
was  joined  to  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  under  the 
name  of  White  Rutsia  ;  but  since  1802,  it  has  formed 
a  sejiarate  government 

MOHILEV,  or  MOGILEV,  the  capital  of  tho 
government  of  the  same  name  in  European  Russia, 
and  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Russia,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  tho  government,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  100  miles  south -went  of 
Smolensk.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  besides  being  the  favourite  residence  of 
many  of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  losses.-**  a  fine 
Greek  cathedral,  built  in  1780,  20  Greek,  one 
Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic  churches,  several 
synagogues,  and  a  variety  of  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  institutions.  Its  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  well  paved,  and  there  is  a  fine 
promenade  bordered  with  trees,  whence  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  is  obtained. 
Pop.  19,119,  of  whom  one-third  are  Jews.  There 
is  a  large  exjiort  trade  to  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas. 

MOHILEV,  or  MOGILOW,  a  district  town  on  the 
south- west  frontier  of  the  government  of  Podolia, 
European  Russia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dniester,  60  miles  east- by-south  from  KamineU. 
Pop.  8930.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the 
adjacent  Russian  provinces,  and  with  the  Turkish 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The 
climate  is  so  mild,  that  silk  and  other  products 
of  warm  climates  are  extensively  produced, 

MOHLER,  Johann  Adam,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguish cd' modern  polemical  divines  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church,  was  born  of  humble  parentacr, 

I  at  Igersheim,  in  Wtlrtemberg,  May  6,  ^796.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Mcrgpntheim,  whence,  in  his  17th  year,  he  was 

I  transferred,  for  the  higher  studies,  to  the  Lyceum 
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of  Ellwangen  ;  and  soon  afterward*  entered  upon 
tbe  theological  course  in  the  university  of  TUbingeu, 
He  received  priests'  orders  in  1819 ;  and  for  a  short 
time  was  employed  in  missionary  duty ;  but  in 
1S20,  he  returned  to  college-life,  for  two  years 
was  engaged  as  classical  tutor ;  but,  in  1822,  the 
offer  of  a  theological  appointment  in  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  finally  decided  his  choice  to  the  study 
of  divinity.  He  was  permitted,  before  entering  ou 
hit  studies,  to  spend  some  time  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  routine  of  the  theological 
courses  of  other  universities — as  Gottingcn,  Berlin, 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Landshut ;  and  in  1823,  be 
entered  upon  his  new  position.  In  1828,  in  which 
year  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor 
of  theology.  His  earliest  publication  was  a  treatise 
On  the  Unity  of  the  Church  (1825),  which  was  fol- 


lowed, in  1827,  by  a  historico-  theological  essay 
oo  Athanasius  and  the  Churdi  of  his  Tone,  in 
Conflict  with  Arianism,  But  his  reputation,  both 
posthumous  and  among  his  own  contemporaries, 
rests  mainly  on  his  well-known  Symbolism;  or 
the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  ind 
Protestants,  as  represented  by  their  Public  Con- 
forms of  Faith  (1832).  This  remarkable  book 
at  once  fixed  the  attention  of  the  theological 
It  passed  through  five  large  editions  in 
yean.    It  was  translated  into  all  the  leading 


languages  of  Europe,  and  drew  forth  numerous 
criticisms  and  rejoinders,  the  most  considerahlo 
of  which  is  that  of  Dr  F.  C.  Baur  (q.  v.),  1833.  To 
this  M.  replied  in  1834,  by  a  work  entitled,  Further 
Researches  into  the  Doctrinal  Dijerences  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  polemical  bitterness  evoked 
by  these  controversies  made  it  desirable  that  M. 
should  leave  the  university  of  Tubingen.  He  was 
invited  to  Breslau,  and  also  to  Bonu,  but  ultimately 
selected  (1835)  the  university  of  Munich,  then  in 
the  first  flush  of  its  efficiency,  under  King  Louis. 
His  first  appointment  was  nominally  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Exegesis,  but  he  really  devoted  himself 
to  the  department  of  Church  History,  in  which  his 
owning  course  was  eminently  successful ;  but, 
unhappily,  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  began 
to  give  way  under  the  constant  fatigues  of  a 
student life ;  and  although  he  continued,  under 
all  these  disadvantages,  to  maintain  and  to  add 
to  his  reputation,  and  although,  in  1837,  tbe  invita- 
tion to  the  Bonn  professorship  was  renewed  in  still 
more  flattering  terms,  he  gradually  sunk  under 
consumption,  and  died  April  12,  1838.  His  miscel- 
laneous works  were  collected  and  published  pos- 
thumously, in  2  vols.  8vo  (1839—1840),  by  his 
friend,  the  now  celebrated  Dr  Dollinger.  M.  may 
be  regarded  as  at  once  the  most  acute  and  the 
ronst  philosophical  of  the  modern  controversialists 
of  bis  church.  He  deals  more,  however,  with  the 
exposition  of  the  points  and  the  grounds  of  the 
doctrinal  differences  of  modern  sects,  than  with 
the  discussion  of  the  scriptural  or 
evidences  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  auy 
them. 

MOTDORE,  a  former  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of 
the  value  of  4800  reis,  or  nearly  27a  sterling.  It 
was  also  called  Lisbomne, 

MOIRE,  the  French  name  (formerly  mohere,  and 
gnpfH**-d  to  be  taken  from  the  Eng.  mohair,  which 
is  itself  probably  of  Eastern  origin)  applied  to  silks 
figured  by  the  peculiar  process  called  watering. 
The  silks  for  this  purpose  must  be  broad  and  of  a 
good  substantial  make ;  thin  and  narrow  pieces  will 
not  do  :  they  are  wetted,  and  then  folded  with 
[articular  care,  to  insure  the  threads  of  the  fabric 
lying  all  in  the 


each  other,  except  as  in  the  usual  way  of  the  web 
and  the  warp.  The  folded  pieces  of  silk  are  then 
submitted  to  an  enormous  pressure,  generally  in  a 
hydraulic  machine.  By  this  pressure,  the  air  is 
slowly  expelled,  and  in  escaping,  draws  the  moisture 
into  curious  waved  lines,  which  leave  the  perma- 
nent marking  called  watering.  The  finest  kinds  of 
watered  silks  are  known  as  Moires  antiques. — The 
same  process  has  been  applied  to  woollen  fabrics 
called  Moreen,  which  is  only  an  alteration  of  the 
word  moire. 

MOIREE  METALLIQUE,  a  French  term 
applied  to  tin-plate  upon  which  a  peculiar  figurine 
like  that  caused  by  frost  on  windows  is  produced 
by  dipping  plates,  in  a  heated  state,  into  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  washing  with  water,  to 
remove  the  acid.  When  dry,  the  plates  are  var- 
nished or  lacquered,  and  have  a  pretty  effect.  The 
cheapness  and  case  of  the  process  have  made  it  very 
common  for  inferior  articles  in  tin. 

MOIS3AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  river  Tarn,  15  miles 
north-west  of  Montauban.  The  church  of  St  Pierre 
dates  from  the  year  1100,  and  contains  some 
excellent  carvings  and  curious  fantastic  sculptures. 
M.  is  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  in  grain. 
Pop  5815. 

MO'LA,  a  city  "and  seaport  of  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Bari,  delightfully  situated  among  gar- 
dens and  olive  groves,  on  the  Adriatic,  13  miles 
from  Ban.  It  contains  fine  churches  and  other 
edifices,  and  excellent  streets.  From  all  accounts,  it 
seems  to  have  exceedingly  little  trade  of  any  kind. 

Pop.  11,07a 
MOLA  SSES.  See  Sugar. 
MOLD  (anciently  M onteA  Ito;  Welsh,  Wyddgrvg), 
a  parliamentary  borough  in  tbe  county  of  Flint, 
situated  on  the  Alnn,  12  miles  west-south-west  of 
Chester.  Though  FUnt  is  the  county  town,  the 
assizes  and  quarter- sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
here.  The  town  possesses  a  good  market,  a  fins 
old  church,  and  several  dissenting  cha|>ols.  It  is 
connected  with  England  by  a  branch  of  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway.  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  with  mineral  wealth,  coal  and  lead  being  tbe 
principal  produce ;  it  has  also  numerous  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity— e.  g.,  so-called  Druidic  circles, 
Roman  roads  and  encampments,  Saxon  earthworks, 
an  eminence  called  Bryn  Beili  (formerly  surmounted 
by  a  castle),  and  a  castellated  building  known  as 
the  Tower  of  Rheinallt  ab  Oruffydd,  the  two  latter 
having  been  scenes  of  frequent  contentious  between 
the  English  and  Welsh.  Many  old  families  have 
mansions  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  pleasing 
variety  of  scenery  renders  it  attractive.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  (1861),  3735. 

MO'LDAU  (Bohemian,  VUava),  the  chief  river 
of  Bohemia,  and  an  important  tributary  of  the  Elbe, 
rises  in  tho  Bbhmerwald  Mountains,  on  tho  south- 
west frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  3750  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  flows  south-east  to  Hoheufurth,  where 
it  bends  northward,  and  pursues  that  direction  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Elbe  opposite  Melnik,  after 
a  course  of  276  miles.  Its  course  to  the  point  of 
confluence  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
navigation  of  that  river  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
body  of  water  which  it  contributes.  It  receives  on 
the  left,  the  Wotawa  and  the  Beraun  ;  and  on  the 
right,  the  Luschnitz  and  the  Sazawa.  The  chief 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Krumau,  Budweis,  and 
Prague.   It  becomes  navigable  from  Budweis. 

MOLDAVIA  and  WALACHIA,  two  states 
forming  the  so-called  Danubian  Principalities,  which, 
Doe  23d  December  1861,  have  been  united  under  one 
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prince  and  one  administration,  and  officially  bear 
the  single  name  of  Hi  mama.  Their  |x>litical  rela- 
tions have  always  been  so  close,  that  it  has  been 
considered  best  to  describe  them  together. 

L  Moldavia  (Ocr.  Moldau, Turk.  Boydan  or  Kera- 
Itlak)  is  hounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  Russia,  on  the 
S.  by  Walachia  and  the  Danut>e,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Austrian  empire.  Greatest  length,  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  280  miles ;  greatest  breadth, 
128  ;  area,  20,118  square  miles.  The  country  forms, 
geographically,  part  of  the  great  undulating  pastoral 
plains  or  steppes  of  South  Russia,  except  towards 
the  west,  where  spurs  from  the  Carpathians  give  it 
a  somewhat  mountainous  character.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Pruth,  the  Screth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is 
almost  everywhere  fertile,  but  war  and  oppression 
have  hindered  it  from  being  properly  cultivated. 
Nevertheless,  it  produces  considerable  quantities  of 
grain,  fruit,  and  wine.  The  forests  of  M.  are  also  of 
great  extent  and  importance.  But  the  riches  of  the 
country  consist  mainly  in  its  cattle  and  horses,  of 
which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its  splendid 
anil  far-stretching  pastures  ;  swine  and  sheep  are 
also  numerous  ;  and  the  rearing  of  bees,  owing  to 
the  multitude  of  lime-trees,  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  great  plagues  of  tho  land  are  locusta  and 
earthquakes.  Minerals  and  precious  metals  are 
said  to  Iws  abundant,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  worked.  There  are  onl}'  a  few  salt-pits  near 
Okna,  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Trade  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  numerous  Jews, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Russians  who  have  settled 
in  the  country.  The  capital  of  M  is  Jassy  (q.  v.) ; 
but  the  great  centre  of  trade  is  Galacz  (q.  v.),  where, 
of  late,  several  British  merchants  have  established 
houses.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  lambs' 
skins,  bides,  feathers,  maize,  tar,  tallow,  honey, 
leeches,  cattle,  and  salt  (in  blocks) ;  the  imports  are 
chiefly  the  manufactured  products  of  Western 
Europe,  M.  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes, 
into  13  circles,  and  contains  36  towns,  2016  villages, 
ud  a  population  of  1 
2.  Walachia,  the  1 


and  contains  36  towns,  3325  villages,  and  a  popu- 
lation o."  2,400,920.    Capital,  Bucharest 

Administration. — Tho  ruler  of  the  Principal ities 
— officially  called  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  Woitnod 
(Prince);  by  the  Turks  generally,  IUiutr-EftHdi 
(Lord  of  the  Unbelievers) ;  and  by  the  Russians, 
Honpodar  (Prince)—  receives  his  investiture  from  the 
sultan,  but  is  otherwise  independent.  By  the  treaty 
of  Paris  (30th  March  1856)  and  the  Convention 
(19th  August  1858),  M.  and  W.  were  politically 
united  under  one  prince,  with  •  special  ministry  for 
each  country,  two  elective  assemblies,  and  a  central 
commission,  which  had  its  seat  at  PokshanL 


J ALACHIA,  the  larger  of  the  united  Danubian 
Principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Austrian 
empire  and  Moldavia,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Austrian  empire 
and  the  Danube.  Length  from  the  western  frontier 
to  Cape  Kaliakra  on  the  Black  Sea,  305  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  130  miles;  area,  27,930  square 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  W.  is  quite  flat ;  but 
in  the  north,  where  it  borders  on  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  it  gradually  rises  up  into  a  great 
mountain-wall,  impassable  save  in  live  places.  It 
is  destitute  of  wood  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent;  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  is  covered  with  marshy  swamps,  miles 
upon  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  river 
flowing  tlirough  the  country  is  the  Aluta,  which 
joins  the  Danube  at  NikopoL  Tho  climate  is 
extreme ;  the  summer  heats  are  intense ;  while 
in  winter,  tho  land  lies  under  deep  snow  for  four 
months.  The  soil  of  W.  is  among  the  richest  in 
Europe,  and  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  locusts  and  the 
calamitous  summer  droughts.  The  princijwd  pro- 
ducts are  corn,  maize,  millet,  wine,  flax,  tobacco, 
and  olive  oil.  The  vast  treeless  heaths  afford 
sustenance  to  great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse. 
As  in  Moldavia,  agriculture  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry  ;  and  the  swampy  districts  of  the  south 
are  haunted  by  immense  numbers  of  wild  water- 
fowL  In  minerals— especially  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  rock-salt  the  soil  is  rich,  but  only  the  last 
of  these  is  extensively  worked.  The  iui|>orta  and 
exports  are  much  the  same  as  in  Moldavia.  W.  is 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  17 
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m  November  1861,  the  sultan  sanctioned  the 
administrative  union  of  the  two  states,  during  at 
least  the  lifetime  of  the  present  prince,  Alexander 
John  Couza ;  and  in  the  following  month,  it  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  The 
central  commission  at  Pokshani  was  abolished 
during  the  permanence  of  the  union  ;  and  the  two 
assemblies  were  amalgamated,  and  met  for  the  first 
time  at  Bucharest,  24th  January  1862.  The  govern- 
ment is  constitutional.  The  ministry  comprises 
a  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Justice,  of 
Worship  and  Instruction,  of  Public  Works,  of  Con- 
trol, and  of  War.  Every  circle  has  a  court  of  First 
Instance,  with  two  judges  and  a  president;  every 
▼dlage,  a  juatice-of-peace  court  Most  of  the  Til- 
lages, and  many  of  the  larger  towns,  belong  to  the 
Bojars  (territorial  nobles),  and  a  large  uumber  are 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  state-lands 
are  farmed  out  The  bo  jar  or  landed  proprietor 
is  in  general  the  only  person  conqtetent  to  act  as 
legislator  or  as  a  judge ;  but  such  towns  as  are  not 
the  property  of  the  bojars  (of  which  there  are  6  in 
M.,  and  13  in  W.),  are  governed  by  municipalities 
of  their  own  election.  * 

Religion. — The  established  religion  of  'Rumania' 
is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity are  tolerated,  and  their  professors  enjoy  equal 
political  rights.  At  the  head  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
stand  the  metropolitan  archbishops  of  M.  and  W., 
who  are  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
different  estates,  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the 
prince,  and  alternately  preside  in  the  Rumanian 
parliament  Every  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests ;  the  super- 
intendent of  the  preaching  clergy  is  the  Proto-papa  of 
the  diocese.  In  M.  there  are  1795  churches,  3268 
priests,  491  deacons ;  also  7622  married  secular 
clergy,  and  60  monasteries,  of  which  the  richest  is 
that  of  Niamtz,  with  1300  monks.  In  W.,  there  are 
4171  churches  (of  which  2587  are  wooden),  36,638 

{ergons  belonging  to  the  families  of  married  priests, 
0,749  deacons,  9500  monks  and  nuns,  and 
monasteries  and  nunneries.  The  property  1 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  Principalities  u 
and  at  present  (1864)  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
government  of  Prince  Couza  to  have  it  secularised. 
The  patron  saint  of  W.  is  St  Demetrius ;  and  of  M.. 
St  George. 

Education  is  not  in  a  very  advanced  condition. 
In  W.,  there  are  2358  district  schools,  with  52,140 
pupils ;  145  private  schools,  with  3429  pupils ;  and 
18  normal  schools,  with  2358  pupils ;  besides  those 
elementary  schools,  there  is  a  gymnasium  or  high 
school  in  Bucharest,  and  another  at  Krajova.  In 
the  former  city,  there  is  also  a  college  for  philosophy, 
natural  science,  jurisprudence,  and  arboriculture.  In 
M„  education  is  (or  at  least  was  some  years  ago)  in 
a  much  worse  state ;  in  1844,  there  were  only  14 
elementary  public  schools,  with  1244  pupils,  in  the 
whole  land  !  besides  a  gymnasium  at  Jassy,  where 
there  are  also 
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be),  but  the  state  tankage  and  the  proper  national 
is  the 


army  of  the  united  Principalities  in 
1*60  amounted  to  14,900  regulars,  of  whom  11,200 
were  infantry ;  besides  which  there  were  live  bat- 
talions of  frontier  guards  (7397  men),  and  6000 
mounted  police ;  in  all,  27,897. 

Com  merer. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Walachia,  in  1856,  was  estimated  at 
260,000,000  piastres  (about  £2,160,000);  and  of 
Moldavia,  in  1808,  at  242,000,000  piastres  (about 
£2, 041, (MM H.  In  1861,  2859  vessels,  with  a  burden 
of  473,914  tons,  entered  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  2883,  with  a  burden  of  480,944  tons, 


Language,   and   Literature  — The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  known  in  Western 
Europe  as  Walachs,  but  they  call  themselves  RomKni.  1 
The  Walachs,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
Principalities,  but  inhabit  also  the  southern  part  of 
Knkowiiut,  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania,  Eastern 
Hungary,  a  part  of  the  Bannt,  Bessarabia,  some 
districts  in  rodolia  and  Kherson,  and  portions  of 
Eastern  Servia.    They  are  also  found  in  Macedonia, 
Albania,  and  Thesaaly.    They  are  a  mixed  race,  j 
produced  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Era]>eror  j 
Trajan's  Roman  colonists  with  tho  original  Dacian  , 
population,  and  subsequently  modified  by  Grecian,  | 
Gothic,  Slavic,  and  Turkish  elements.    This  mix-  . 
tore  is  seen  in  their  language,  three-fourths  of  the 
words  of  which  are  Latin  (the  Dacian  has  dis- 
appeared), while  the  remaining  fourth  is  made  up  of 
from  the  other  four  languages.  Walachian 
nlar  songs;  since  the 


is  rich  in  popular  songs;  since  the  16th  c, 
many  works  in  prose  and  verse  have  been  printed, 
and  of  late  years,  two  political  journals  in  the 
Walachian  tongue  have  been  established,  one  at 
Bucharest,  and  auother  at  Jassy.  A  Grammatka 
Daco- Humana  was  published  by  Johann.  Alexi 
(Vienna,  1826),  and  a  Hirtorin  Lingua  Daco-Romana 
by  Laurianus  (Vienna,  1849).  A  large  Latin- 
Romanic-  Hungarian  Dictionary  was  carefully  exe- 
cuted by  the  Bishop  of  Fogarasch,  Joh.  Bob  (3  vols. 
Klauaenburg,  1839). 

Condition, — Very  recent  statistics  on  this  j 
not  attainable.  In  M.,  there  are  rather  loss. 
In  W.,  considerably  more  than  3000  bojars,  besides 
whom  there  is  an  extensive  inferior  nobility.  In 
W.,  every  twenty-eighth  man  is  a  nobleman ;  every  , 
one  hundred  aud  thirty-third,  a  merchant ;  and  in  the 
capital,  every  twentieth  is  a  merchant    Very  few  • 
of  the  nobles,  but  almost  all  the  7670  clergy,  live  on  I 
their  lands.    The  free  peasants,  or  yeomen,  called  j 
/foeacA*,  are  not  numerous— in  all  W.,  there  are  ' 
only  4634.    Gipsy  communities  are  an  important 
element  in  tho  population ;  upwards  of  150,000  of 
this  mysterious  race  are  serfs  belonging  to  the  rich 
bojara  and  the  monasteries.    In  1844,  about  30,000 
were  emancipated,  and  settled  in  colonies  in  different ! 
parts  of  the  land ;  they  are  ruled  by  a  Rata/,  or  , 
aing  of  their  own  choice,  of  which  every  gipay  ' 
village  has  one  :  they  call  themselves  RomnilacAei 
or  JionrnL   The  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  have  : 
no  property  or  political  rights ;  they  are  burdened  ' 
with  a  heavy  taxation,  and  consequently  steeped 
in  the  deepest  poverty.    In  fact,  the  bojars  alone — 
the  *  upper  six  thousand ' — constitute  the  nation  in  a 
political  sense.    Nevertheless,  the  common  people 
are  on  the  whole  good-humoured,  frugal,  sober,  and 
cleanly ;  murder  and  larceny  are  almost  unknown. 
Their  dwellings,  however,  are,  as  may  be  supposed, 
el  the  most  wretched  description  ;  composed  chiefly  ' 
of  interlaced  willow-withes,  covered  with  mud,  cane, 
and  straw  ;  but  often,  even  in  the  large  towns,  | 
especially  in  W.,  they  are  only  of  mud ;  a  cloak 
serve*  fur  a  bed,  and'  the  whole  ' 
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comprised  in  a  few  kitchen-utenaila.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  palaces  of  the  bojars  contain  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe.  The 
streets  in  the  towns  are  generally  without  pave- 
ments, and  crooked  ;  sometimes  they  are  veritable 
mud-streams  (and  worse),  in  which  the  equipages 
of  bojars  and  others  fairly  stick. 

I/utoru.— In  ancient  times,  M.  and  W.  formed  an 
important  jiart  of  Dacia  (q.  v.),  and  the  two  countries 
have  in  general  experienced  the  same  vicissitudes. 
At  the  period  of  the  migration  of  nations,  and  in  the 
following  centuries,  they  were  the  scene  of  the 
struggles  between  the  Gothic,  Hunnic,  Bulgarian, 
and  Slavic  races — the  Avari,  Chaxars,  Petochenegi, 
Uzi,  and  Magyars,  who  alternately  ruled  or  were 
expelled  from  tho  country.  These  peoples  ail  left 
some  traces  (more  or  less)  of  themselves  among  the 
Kom.wnsed  Dacian  inhabitants,  aud  thus  helped  to 
form  that  composite  people,  the  modern  Walachs, 
who,  in  the  11th  c,  were  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.  Their 
incursions,  however,  frightfully  devastated  the 
country.  In  the  Uth  c.,  the  Humana,  a  Turkish 
race,  established  in  M  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
Two  centuries  later,  the  great  storm  of  Mongols 
broke  over  the  land  It  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Nogai  Tartan,  who  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so 
that  only  in  the  forests  and  mountains  was  any 
trace  left  of  the  native  Walachian  population.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  13th  c,  a  petty  Walach  chief 
of  Transylvania,  Kadu  Negru  of  Fogarasch,  entered 
W.,  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country, 
divided  it  among  his  bojars  (noble  followers), 
founded  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  an  elective 
monarchy;  and  gradually  conquered  the  whole  of 
Walachia.  Rather  leas  than  a  century  later  (l.'&4), 
a  similar  attempt,  also  successful,  was  made  by  a 
Walach  chief  of  the  Hungarian  Marmarosh,  of 
the  name  of  Bogdan,  to  re-people  Moldavia.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  both  Princij>alities 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte,  and  gradually  the  bojars  lost  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  ruler,  whose  office  was  bought  in 
Constantinople.  After  1711,  the  Turks  governed 
the  couutries  by  Fauariot  princes  (see  Fan  a  mots), 
who  in  reality  only  farmed  the  revenues,  enriched 
themselves,  and  impoverished  the  bind.  In  1802, 
the  Russians  wrested  from  Turkey  the  right  of  sur- 
veillance over  the  Principalities.  A  great  number 
of  the  nobles — through  family  marriages  with  the 
Fan. mot* — were  now  of  Greek  descent,  the  court- 
tongue  was  Greek,  and  the  religious  and  political 
sympathies  of  the  country  were  the  same.  Hence 
the  effort  of  the  Principalities  in  1821  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Turkish  authority,  which  was  only 
the  prelude  to  the  greater  and  more  successful 
struggle  in  Greece  itself.  In  1822,  Russia  forced 
Turkey  to  choose  the  princes  or  hospodara  of  W. 
and  M.  from  natives,  and  not  from  the  corrupt 
Greeks  of  Constantinople ;  and  after  1829,  to  allow 
them  to  hold  their  dignity  for  life.  The  Princi- 
palities were  united,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
under  one  ruler  in  1858,  and  under  one  administra- 
tion in  1861.  Their  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte 
amountB  to  4,000,000  piastres  (about  £16.670),  of 
which  Moldavia  pays  1,500,000,  and  Walachia 
2,500,000: 

MOLE,  Lotns  Matthixu,  Coarrx,  a  French 
statesman,  and  a  descendant  of  the  famous  French 
statesman  and  magistrate,  Matthicw  Molt  (b.  1584 ; 
d.  1653),  was  born  at  Paris,  24th  January  1781.  His 
father,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  died  by 
the  guillotine  in  1794  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Malesherbes.  M.  was  for  the  most  part  his  own 
preceptor,  and  displayed  a  wonderfully  precocious 
love  of  hard  work  and  independent  reflection. 
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In  1805,  he  published  KsmU  de  Morale  ft  de 
Politique,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  government  of 
Napoleon  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  attention 
of  the  Empen»r  was  drawn  to  him  ;  he  was  appointed 
to  various  offices  in  succession,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  count,  and  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet. 
After  Najtoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  refused  to 
subscribe  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of  State 
banishing  the  Bourbons  for  ever  from  France,  and 
declined  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
In  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer,  and  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  Key.  In  1817,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  Minister  of  Marine,  but  afterwards  acted 
independently  of  party,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
orators  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1830,  he 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Louis 
PhiUppe's  first  cabinet,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
In  1 83tt\  he  succeeded  Thiers  as  prime  minister ;  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  party,  he  displayed  too 
entire  a  devotedness  to  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
and  thus  rendered  his  ministry  very  unpopular, 
so  that  in  1839  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign.  In 
184U,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Acad&mie 
Franraise.  From  that  time  he  took  little  part  in 
political  affairs,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1848 
exerted  himself,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  and  unite  the 
party  of  order  in  the  assembly  to  which  he  had 
been  elected.  He  died  at  Champlatreux,  23d 
November  1855.  M.  was  fiercely  attacked  and 
abused  in  the  latter  part  of  his  political  career,  but 
it  is  not  now  believed  that  he  was  .servile  towards 
the  court  He  detested  anarchy,  and  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  government ;  but  he  loved 
genuine  liberty,  and  always  placed  the  constitution 
above  the  king.  When  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
eCetat  extinguished  the  republic,  M.  proudly  said, 
that  henceforth  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics. 

MOLE  (Talpa),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  In**ctivora.  and  family  Talpidce.  All  the 
TaJpidv  live  chiefly  underground,  and  their  struc- 
ture is  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life.  In  their 
general  form,  the  character  of  their  fur,  the  short* 
ness  of  their  limbs,  the  great  muscular  strength  of 
the  fore-j>arts,  and  great  breadth  of  the  fore-paws, 
the  donated  head,  the  elongated  and  flexible  snout, 
the  smallness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  complete  conceal- 
ment of  the  ears,  they  all  resemble  the  Common  M. 
(7'.  Europmt),  with  which  also  they  pretty  nearly 
agree  in  the  nature  of  their  food,  their  mode  of 
seeking  it,  their  dentition,  and  the  shortness  of 
their  alimentary  canal. — The  Common  M.  is  abund- 
ant in  most  parts  of  Europe,  except  the  utmost 
north  and  utmost  south.  In  Britain,  it  is  very  plen- 
tiful, except  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  is  not 
found  in  Ireland  nor  in  some  of  the  Scottish  islands. 
Instead  of  its  ordinary  uniform  black  colour,  it  is 
occasionally  found  yellowish  white,  or  gray,  and 
even  orange.  Its  silky  or  velvety  fur  lies  smoothly 
in  every  direction,  the  short  hairs  growing  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  skin ;  a  peculiarity  which  preserves 
it  clean  as  the  animal  moves  either  backwards  or 
forwards  in  its  subterranean  galleries.  The  fore- 
l»aws  are  not  only  very  broad,  but  are  turned  out- 
wards, for  the  Itetter  throwing  back  of  the  earth  in 
burrowing.  They  are  termiuatel  by  five  long  and 
strong  claws.  The  phalangeal  bones  are  remarkable 
for  breadth,  and  an  elongated  bone  of  the  carpus 
gives  additional  strength  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
paw.  The  two  bones  of  the  forearm  are  fastened 
together.  The  shoulder-blades  and  the  clavicles  are 
very  large ;  and  the  sternum  has  an  elevated  ridge 
as  in  birds  and  bats,  for  the  attachment  of  powerful 
muscles.  The  muscles  which  move  the  head  arc 
also  very  powerful,  and  the  cervical  ligament  is  even 
strengthened  by  a  peculiar  bone;  the  M.  making 


much  use  of  its  flexible  snout  in  burrowing.  The 
hinder  limbs  are  comparatively  feeble,  and  the  feet 
small,  with  five  toes.  The  eyes  are  black  and  very 
small,  capable  of  being  partially  retracted  and 
exsertod.  The  senses  of  bearing,  taste,  and  smell  are 
very  strongly  developed  in  the  mole.  The  cutting- 
teeth  are  very  small  and  sharp ;  the  canines  long 
and  sharp ;  the  true  molars  broad,  with  many  sharp 
conical  elevations.  This  dentition  adapts  the  animal 
for  feeding  not  only  on  worms  and  grubs,  but  also 
on  frogs,  birds,  and  small  quadruj>eds,  which  accord' 
ingly  are  its  occasional  prey,  although  earthworms 
are  its  chief  food.  The  M  is  an  excessively  vora- 
cious animal ;  digestion  is  rapid,  and  no  long  interval 
can  be  endured  between  meals,  hunger  soon  ending 
in  death.  When  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  attack 
and  devour  even  one  of  its  own  kind  ;  and  its  prac- 
tice is  immediately  to  tear  open  the  belly  of  any 
bird  or  quadruped  which  it  has  killed,  and,  inserting 
its  head,  to  satiate  itself  with  the  blood.  In  eating 
earthworms,  it  skins  them  with  remarkable  dex- 
terity. In  quest  of  them,  it  works  its  way  under- 
ground, throwing  up  the  earth  in  mole-hills ;  more 
rarely  in  the  fine  nights  of  summer  it  seeks  for  them 
on  the  surface,  of  the  ground,  when  it  is  itself  apt 
to  be  picked  up  by  au  owl  equally  in  want  of  food. 
The  habitation  of  the  M.  is  of  very  remarkable  con- 
struction :  a  hillock  of  earth  larger  than  an  ordinary 
mole-hill,  and  containing  two  circular  galleries,  one 
above  the  other,  with  five  connecting  passages,  and 
a  central  chamber  which  has  access  to  the  upj>er 
gallery  by  three  passages  ,  whilst  about  nine  j>aa- 
sages  lead  away  from  the  lower  gallery  in  different 
directions.    The  end  of  a  passage  entering  a  gallery 


(Talpa  Europaa) : 
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on  one  side  is  never  opposite  to  the  end  of  a  passage 
entering  on  the  other.  To  afford  all  facility  of 
escape  in  case  of  any  alarm,  a  passage  leads  at  first 
downwards  from  the  central  chamW,  and  then 
upwards  again  till  it  joins  one  of  the  high  roads 
which  the  M.  keeps  always  open,  which  are  formed 
by  pressing  the  earth  till  it  becomes  smooth  and 
compact,  and  are  not  marked  by  any  mole-bills 
thrown  up,  and  which  not  only  serve  for  escape 
when  necessary,  but  lead  to  those  jiarts  of  the 
creature's  appropriated  domain  where  the  ordinary 
mining  for  worms  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The  nest 
in  which  the  female  M.  produces  her  young  is  not 
this  habitation,  but  is  formed  genendly  under  a 
mole-hill  rather  larger  than  usual,  where  two  or 
three  runs  meet,  and  is  lined  with  leaves  and  other 
The  M.  breeds  both  in  i 
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autumn,  and  generally  produces  four  or  live  young 
st  a  birth.  The  attachment  of  the  parent  moles 
terms  to  bo  strong,  but  transitory. 

It  has  been  sometimes  nlleged  that  moles  eat 
rentable  as  well  as  animal  food,  and  that  they  are 
injurious  to  farmers,  by  devouring  carrots  and  other 
roots  ;  but  it  apjwars  rather  that  they  only  gnaw 


roots  when  in  the  way  of  their  mining  operations,  or 

Erhaps,  also,  in  quest  of  grubs  which  they  contain, 
oles  are  generally  regarded  as  a  pest  by  farmers 
and  gardeners,  owing  to  the  injury  which  mole-hills 
do  to  lawns  and  pastures,  the  burying  up  of  i  young 
plants,  and  the  disturbance  of  their  roots.  But  they 
are  certainly  of  use  in  the  economy  of  nature  in 
preventing  the  excessive  increase  of  some  other 
creatures ;  and  probably  also  contribute  to  the  fer- 
tility of  some  pastures,  by  the  continual  tillage 
which  they  carry  on.  Mole-traps  of  various  kinds 
are  in  use,  which  are  planted,  if  the  mole-catcher  is 
skilful,  in  the  often-traversed  roads  of  the  animals. 
Mole-catching  has  long  been  a  distinct  trade  in 
Britain. 

The  name  M.  is  abbreviated  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish name  Mouhlwarp,  or  Mouldiirarp,  still  provin- 
cially  used,  and  which  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  motde,  mould,  and  vxorpant  to  throw  up. 

Another  species  of  M.  ( T.  cam)  is  found  in  the 
most  southern  parts  of  Europe  ;  very  similar  to  the 
Common  M.,  but  rather  smaller,  and  having  the 
eye  always  covered  by  the  eyelid,  so  as  to  justify 
Aristotle's  statement,  that  the  M.  is  blind.— A 
species,  al*o  very  similar  to  the  Common  M.,  is 
found  in  North  America* 

Among  the  other  Talpida  are  the  Changeable 
JL,  or  Caps  M.  (Chrfftorhloris  Caperuris)  of  8outh 
Africa,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  of  the 
mammalia  that  exhibits  the  splendid  metallic  reflec- 
tions so  frequently  seen  in  some  other  classes  of 
animals ;  the  Shrew  M.  (q.  v.)  and  tho  Stab-nose 
(q.  v.)  of  North  America. 

MOLE.    See  Naevps. 

MOLE-CRICKET  {GryUotalpa),  a  genua  of 
insects  of  the  Cricket  (q.  v.)  family  (AchttidcB  or 
Oryllidtt),  remarkable  for  burrowing  habits,  and  for 
the  great  strength  and  breadth  of  the  fore-legs. 
The  other  legs  are  also  Urge  and  strong,  but  of  the 


Mole-Cricket,  and  Eggs  (GryUotalpa  vulgaris). 

form  nsual  in  the  family.— The  best  known  species 
{G.  vvlgarU)— common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
pretty  abundant  in  some  places  in  Englaud,  hut 
very  local — is  almost  two  inches  long  ;  of  a  velvety 
brown  colour  ;  the  wings,  when  folded,  do  not  cover 
much  more  than  one-half  of  the  abdomen,  although 
large  when  expanded.  It  uses  its  fore- legs  not  only 
for  digging  burrows  in  earth,  but  for  cutting  through 
or  tearing  off  the  roots  of  plants  which  come  in  its 


way.  The  M.  feeds  both  on  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  often  does  no  small  injury  to  crops. 
The  chirping,  and  somewhat  musical  call  of  the  AL, 
produced  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  common 
cricket,  is  heard  chiefly  in  the  end  of  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer,  and  only  in  the  evening  or  at 
night.  In  some  {tarts  of  England,  this  sound  has 
gained  it  the  name  of  Chur-tcurm.  Another  local 
English  name  is  Croakrr. — The  female  M.  prepares 
a  curious  nest,  a  roumled  subterranean  cell,  about 
as  large  as  a  heu's  egg,  having  a  complicated  system 
of  winding  passages  around  it,  and  communicating 
with  it  In  this  cell,  Bhe  dejiosits  from  100  to  400 
eggs.  The  young  live  for  some  time  in  society.  They 
run  actively,  both  in  the  larva  and  pupa  states.  The 
M.  is  very  combative,  and  the  victor  generally  eats 
the  vanquished. — A  species  of  M.  (6'.  dtdactyla)  does 
great  injury  to  the  plantations  of  sugar-canes  in  the 
West  Indies.— A  curious  Indian  insect,  of  a  closely 
allied  genus  (SchizndartyluJi  monttrom*),  has  pro- 
digiously long  wings,  which,  as  well  as  the  wiug- 
covers,  are  rolled  into  spiral  coils  at  the  tips, 

MOLE-RAT  (Spalax  or  Aspalax),  a  genus  of 
rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  family  Mur'vhr,  having 
teeth  almost  like  those  of  rats,  but  in  many  res]»ectfl 
resembling  moles,  as  in  general  form,  shortness  of 
liui)>s,  concealment  of  cars,  smalluess  or  even  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  eyes,  and  burrowing  habits— 
although  their  food  is  altogether  differeut,  consisting 
wholly  of  vegetable  substances,  and  chiefly  of  roots. 
One  species  \  S.  typldua)  inhabits  the  south  of  Russia 
and  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Podolian  Marmot,  Blind  Rat,  SUpez,  Znnni,  kc 
The  M.  makes  tunnels  and  throws  up  hillocks  like 
the  mole,  but  its  hdlocks  are  much  larger.— Another 
species,  found  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  is  as  large 
as  a  rabbit. —Nearly  allied  is  the  Coast  Rat  or 
Sand  Mole  of  South  Africa  (But/iyergus  maritimua), 
also  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  with  other  sj>ecies  of  the 
same  genus,  also  natives  of  South  Africa,  which 
drive  tunnels  through  the  sandy  soil,  and  throw  up 
large  hillocks. 

MOLESTATION,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  disturb- 
ing the  |H)ssession  of  heritage,  and  an  action  of 
molestation  is  a  remedy  for  the  trespass. 

MOLESWORTH,  Sir  William,  Right  Honour- 
able (eighth  baronet),  English  statesman,  was  born  in 
1810.  Lineally  descended  from  an  old  Cornish  family 
of  large  possessions  (the  first  baronet  was  president 
of  the  Council  in  Jamaica  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
and  subsequently  governor  of  that  island),  he  early 
shewed  promise  of  distinction.  His  university  career 
at  Cambridge  was,  however,  cut  short  by  his  sending 
(under  circumstances  of  great  provocation)  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  tutor  to  fight  a  dueL  He  continued  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  sub- 
sequently at  a  German  university.  After  making 
the  usual  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  home,  ana 
threw  himself,  in  1831,  into  the  movement  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  Next  year,  although  only  just 
of  age,  he  was  elected  memh  r  of  parliament  for 
Cornwnll  (East).  He  sat  for  Leeds  from  1837  to 
1841,  and  then  remained  out  of  parliament  four 
years,  during  which  interval  he  used  to  say  he  gave 
nimself  a  second  and  sounder  }*olitical  education. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bent  ha  in  and  James 
Mill,  and  was  regarded  as  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  the  4  philosophical  Radicals.'  Having 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Hobbes,  he  accumulated 
materials  for  a  life  of  the  4  PhUosopher  of  Malmes- 
bury,'  which  remains  in  MS.  uncompleted.  In  1839, 
he  commenced  and  carried  to  completion,  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousand  pounds,  a  reprint  of  the  entire 
miscellaneous  and  voluminous  writings  of  that 
Tho  publication  was  a  valuable 
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contribution  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the  works 
of  Hohbcs  were  placed  by  M's  munificence  in  most 
of  our  university  and  provincial  public  libraries. 
The  publication,  however,  did  him  great  disservice 
in  public  life,  his  op|>onents  endeavouring  to  identify 
him  with  the  freethinking  opinions  of  Hobbes  in 
religion,  as  well  as  with  the  great  philosopher's 
conclusions  in  favour  of  desjtotie  government!  In 
18 15,  he  was  elected  for  South wark  (which  be 
continued  to  represent  until  his  .bath),  and  entered 
upon  a  parliamentary  career  of  the  greatest  energy 
and  usefulness.  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  abuses  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
criminals,  and  as  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee brought  to  light  all  the  horrors  of  the  convict 

astern.  He  pointed  out  the  maladministration  of 
e  colonial  office,  explained  the  true  principles  of 
colonial  self-government,  prepared  draught  constitu- 
tions for  remote  dependencies,  and  investigated  the 
true  and  natural  relations  between  the  imi>erial 
government  and  its  colonial  empire.  M.'s  views, 
although  at  first  unpalatable  to  the  legislature,  have 
been  adopted  by  successive  administrations,  and  are 
now  part  and  parcel  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  In  January  1853,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  1S55,  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  that  of 
Viscount  Palmers  ton.  This  appointment  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  our  dependencies ;  but  before  he  could 
give  proof  of  his  administrative  capacity,  he  was 
(October  22,  1856)  struck  by  the  hand  of  death, 
while  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  and  intellect.  He 
established  the  London  Review,  a  new  quarterly,  in 
1835;  and  afterwards  purchased  the  Westminster 
Rerinn,  the  organ  of  the  'philosophical  Radicals.' 
The  two  quarterlies  being  then  merged  into  one, 
under  the  title  of  the  London  and  Weatminater, 
M.  contributed  to  it  many  able  articles  on  politics 
and  political  economy. 

MOLFE'TTA,  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Terra  di  Bari,  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  18  miles 
north-west  of  Bari ;  pop.  21,000.  The  neighbour- 
hood yields  excellent  fruits,  especially  almonds  and 
oranges,  and  has  extensive  olive  plantations.  Fish 
abound  along  the  coast.  The  city  contains  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  and  is  partly  enclosed  by  walls ; 
it  is  conjectured  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  some 
early  forgotten  town,  from  the  numerous  vases,  urns, 
and  other  relics  of  antiquity  found  in  its  vicinity. 

MOLIERE,  Jean  Baptiste  (properly,  Jean  Bap- 
tuU  Poautlin—  the  name  of  Molierc  not  having  been 
assumed  till  ho  had  commenced  authorship),  was 
born  at  Paris,  15th  January  1622.  His  father,  Jean 
Poqndin,  was  then  an  upholsterer,  but  subsequently 
became  a  valet-de-chambrc  to  the  king.  Regarding 
the  boyhood  of  M.,  almost  nothing  is  known,  but  his 
credulous  biographers  have  put  together  whatever 
traditionary  gossip  they  could  find  floating  on  the 
breath  of  society.  Voltaire,  while  recording  these 
conha  populaireg,  as  he  calls  them,  pronounces  them 
trea-faux.  All  that  we  really  are  certain  of  is,  that 
iu  bis  14th  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College 
de  Clermont  in  Paris,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow- 
student  Prince  Armand  de  Conti,  and  that,  on 
leaving  the  College,  he  attended  for  some  time  the 
lectures  of  GassendL  He  was  charmed,  we  are  told, 
by  the  freedom  of  thought  permitted  in  sj>eculative 
science,  and,  in  particular,  conceived  a  great  admi- 
ration for  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet-philosopher, 
whom  he  undertook  to  translate.  Of  this  translation, 
only  a  single  passage  remains,  intercalated  in  the 
Misanthrope  (act  ii.  scene  4).  About  1641,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  appears  to  have 
eveu  liassed  as  an  advocate ;  but  the  statement  of 

an 


Tallement  des  Reanx  that  he  actually  ventured  into 
the  precincts  of  theology,  is  generally  rejected. 
M.  detested  priests.  So  gay,  humorous,  and  ahax pr- 
eyed a  humanitarian  would  have  felt  quite  miserable 
under  the  restraints  of  a  monkish  life,  lu  1646,  he 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  member  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  which  took  the  name 
of  the  flluMtrt  Thfdlre,  and  performed  at  first  in  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  the  provinces. 
For  the  next  12  years,  we  can  only  catch  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  him.  He  was  playing  at  Nantes 
and  Bordeaux  in  1648,  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse 
in  1649.  at  Lyon  in  1653  (where  his  first  piece, 
UEtaurdi,  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  was  brought  out), 
at  Lyon  and  Narbonne  again  in  1655,  at  Grenoble 
during  the  carnival,  and  also  at  Rouen  in  165S. 
During  these  now  obscure  (wregrinations,  he  seems, 
although  an  industrious  actor,  to  have  been  also  a 
diligent  student  He  read  Plautus,  Terence,  Rabe- 
lais, and  the  Italian  and  Sjwnish  comedies,  besides 
— without  which,  indeed,  all  the  rest  would  have 
been  of  little  avail — making  a  constant  use  of  as 
muck  eyes  as  ever  glittered  in  a  Frenchman's  head. 
At  Pans,  by  the  powerful  recommendation  of  bis 
old  schoolfellow,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  M.'s  conqtany 
got  permission  to  act  before  the  king,  who  was  so 
highly  pleased,  that  he  allowed  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  city  under  the  title  of  the  Troupe 
de  Monsieur.  Iu  1659,  M.  brought  out  Lea  Pri- 
cieuaea  Ridicules,  the  tine  satire  of  which — lapsing  at 
times,  however,  into  caricature — was  instantly  per* 
ceived  and  relished.  '  Courage,  Molten i/1  cried  an 
old  man  on  its  first  representation ;  '  voild  la  veritable 
comfdie.'  The  old  man  was  a  prophet.  Veritable 
comedy  dated  in  France  from  that  night  Menage, 
the  critic,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Chapclain 
the  poet  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  theatre : 
'  Henceforth  (as  St  Reini  saiu  to  Clovis),  we  must 
bum  what  we  have  worshipped,  and  worship  what 
we  have  burned'  In  1660  appeared  Syanarelle,  ou 
le  Com  Imaginaire;  and  in  1661,  L'Kcole  dea  Maria — 

rtly  founded  on  the  Addplii  of  Terence,  in  which 
completely  passes  out  of  the  region  of  farce  into 
that  of  pure  comic  satire — and  Lea  Fdeheux.  In 
the  following  year,  M.  married  Armande-Grcsinde 
Bejart,  cither  the  sister  or  daughter  (for  it  is  still 
undetermined)  of  Madeleine  Be j  art,  an  actress  of  his 
troupe,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  what 
the  French  pobtely  call 4  intimate  relations.'  That 
however,  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  great  comedian  incestuously  married  his 
own  daughter,  nobody  now  believes,  though  the 
revolting  calumny  was  freely  circulated  even  in 
M.'s  lifetime.  His  literary  activity  continued  as 
brisk  as  before.  Among  several  pieces  belonging 
to  this  year,  the  most  celebrated  is  L'Ecole  dea 
Femmea,  which  excited,  not  without  reason,  the 
most  violent  indignation  among  the  clergy  and  the 
devout,  for  there  was  an  excessive  indecency  in  the 
expression,  and  the  author  indulged  iu  a  caricature 
of  religious  mysteries  that  could  not  but  be  offen- 
sive. M .  defended  himself  with  incredible  audacity 
in  his  Impromptu  de  Veraaillea.  Le  Tarlu/e,  written 
in  1664,  was  prohibited  from  being  brought  ujion  the 
stage ;  but  M.  was  invited  by  his  literary  friends, 
BoUeau  and  others,  to  read  it  in  a  semi-public 
manner,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  appro- 
bation. In  1665,  T.i. Mis  XIV.  bestowed  a  pension 
of  7000  livres  on  M.'b  company,  which  now  called 
itself  the  Troupe  du  Roi.  Next  year  appeared 
Le  Misanthrope,  the  most  artistic  of  all  his  comedies ; 
shortly  after  followed  by  Le  Mfdecin  Malgri  Lul 
When  Tar  tuft  was  at  last  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  1669,  it  obtained  a  mi  perl  >  success.  The  truth, 
the  variety,  the  contrast  of  the  characters,  the 
exquisite  art  shewn  in  the  management  of  the 
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the  abundance  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  wonderful  alternations  of  feeling  —  laughter, 
angvr,  indignation,  tenderness,  make  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  matt  critics,  M.'s  master-piece.  To  the 
some  year  belongs  L'Avare.  In  1670  appeared 
Lt  Bourgeois  QtntUJiomme,  a  very  pleasant  satire 
on  a  very  prevalent  vice  among  wealthy  tradesmen 
— Tix.,  the  vulgar  ambition  to  pass  for  fine  gentle- 
men. Then  came  Lr*  Fourberie*  de  Scapin(\Gl\), 
followed  by  Lea  Femmes  Sctvantes  (1672),  full  of 
admirable  passages;  and  Le  Malade  Imaninaire 
{1673),  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  best  of  all  M.'s 
comedies.  While  acting  in  this  piece,  he  was  seized 
with  severe  pains,  which,  however,  he  managed  to 
conceal  from  the  audience ;  but  on  being  carried 
home.  haemorrhage  ensued,  and  be  expired  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  (17th  February  1673).  As  M.  had 
died  in  a  state  of  excommunication,  and  without 
having  received  the  last  aids  of  religion — which, 
however,  he  had  implored— the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
refused  to  let  him  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground  ; 
but  the  king  interfered — a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  he  was  privately  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St 
Joseph,  being  followed  to  the  tomb  by  a  hundred 
of  his  friends  with  lighted  torches.  In  1792,  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  French 
Monuments,  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
Pere  Lachaise  in  1817.  M.  ranks  as  the  greatest 
French  comic  dramatist — i>crhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
comic  dramatists.  An  excellent  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  commentary,  a  preliminary  criticism,  and  a 
life,  is  that  by  M.  Anger  of  the  French  Academy 
(Paris.  1819—1825) ;  but  a  still  more  complete  one, 
containing  some  recently  discovered  pieces  of  M.,  is 
that  by  M.  Aime-  Martin,  commenced  in  1845.  The 
books  devoted  to  M.  and  his  works  would  them- 
selves form  a  large  library. 

MOLINA,  Loria,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit 
theologian,  was  born  at  Cucuca,  in  New  Castile,  in 
the  year  1535 ;  and  having  entered  the  Jesuit 
Society  in  his  18th  year,  studied  at  Coimbra,  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  at  Evora, 
where  Le  continued  to  teach  for  20  years.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1CO0,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
M.'s  celebrity  is  mainly  confined  to  the  theological 
school*.  His  principiU  writings  are  a  commentary 
on  the  Summa  of  St  Thomas  (Cuenca,  2  vols.  1593) ; 
a  minute  and  comprehensive  treatise  On  Justice 
and  Right  (Cuenca,  6  vols.  1592 ;  reprinted  at 
Mainz  in  1659);  and  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Th*, 
Recovriluitum  of  Grfr*  and  Frec-unli,  which  was 
printed  at  Lisbon  in  1588,  with  an  apjiendix,  printed 
in  the  followiug  year.  Although  it  is  to  the  last- 
named  work  that  M.'s  celebrity  is  mainly  due,  we 
must  be  content  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  it 
The  problem  which  it  is  meant  to  resolve  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  origin  of  human  thought  itself,  and 
had  already  led,  in  the  4th  c,  to  the  well-known 
Pelagian  Costrovrrsv  (q.  v.).  In  reconciling 
with  the  freedom  of  man's  will  the  predestination 
of  the  elect  to  happiness,  and  of  the  renrolKite  to 
punishment,  M.  asserts  that  the  predestination 
is  consequent  on  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  free 
determination  of  man's  will,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  in  no  way  affect*  the  freedom  of  the  particular 
actions,  in  requital  of  which  man  is  predestined 
whether  to  punishment  or  to  reward.  God,  in  M.'s 
view,  gives  to  all  men  sufficient  grace  whereby 
to  live  virtuously,  and  merit  happiness.  Certain 
individuals  freely  co-operate  with  this  grace;  cer- 
tain others  resist  it  God  foresees  both  courses, 
and  this  foreknowledge  is  the  foundation  of  one  or 
of  the  other  decree.  This  exposition  was  at  once 
inKideJ  in  the  schools  on  two  grounds— first  as 
a  revival  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  inasmuch  as  it 
i  to  place  the  efficacy  of  grace  in  the 


of  man's  will,  and  thus  to  recognise  a  natural  power 
in  man  to  elicit  8U]>ernatural  acts  ;  second,  as  setting 
aside  altogether  what  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
the  special  election  of  the  predestined,  by  making 
each  individual,  according  as  he  freely  accepts  or 
refuses  the  grace  offered  to  all  in  common,  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  predestination  or  reprobation. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  dispute  between  the 
Momkists  and  the  Thomists  (q.  v.).  It  was  first 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Inquisitor- 
general  of  Sitain,  by  whom  it  was  referred  to  Pope 
Clement  VII L  This  pontiff,  in  1697,  apjiointed 
the  celebrated  congregation,  De  Av-xitiis,  to  consider 
the  entire  question  ;  but  notwithstanding  many 
lengthened  discussions,  no  decision  was  arrived  at 
during  the  lifetime  of  Clement;  and  although  the 
congregation  was  continued  under  Paul  V.,  the  only 
result  was  a  decree  in  1607,  permitting  both  opinions 
to  be  taught  by  their  respective  advocates,  and 
prohibiting  each  party  from  accusing  the  adversaries 
of  heresy.  The  dispute,  in  some  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures, was  revived  in  the  Janseuist  controversy 
(q.  v.)  ;  but  with  this  striking  difference,  that 
whereas  the  rigorous  Jansenists  denied  the  freedom 
of  the  will  when  acted  on  by  efficacious  grace,  all 
the  disputants  in  the  scholastic  controversy — even 
the  Thomists — maintain  that,  in  all  circumstances, 
the  will  remains  free,  although  they  may  fail  to 
explain  how  this  freedom  is  secured  under  the  action 
of  efficacious  grace.   See  Thomists. 

MO'LINISM,  the  name  given  to  the  system 
of  grace  and  election  taught  by  Louis  Molina 
(q.  v.).  Tli is  system  has  been  commonly  taught 
in  the  Jesuit  schools ;  but  a  modification  of  it  was 
introduced  by  the  celebrated  Spanish  divine  Snare* 
(q.  v.),  iu  order  to  save  the  doctrine  of  special  election, 
Suarcz  held,  that  although  God  gives  to  all  grace 
absolutely  sufficient  for  their  salvation,  yet  he  gives 
to  the  elect  a  grace  which  is  not  alone  iu  itself  suffi- 
cient, bnt  which  is  so  attempered  to  their  disposi- 
tion, their  opportunities,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  quite  freely,  yield 
to  its  influence.  This  modification  of  Molina's 
system  is  called  Congrotsm.  Molinism  must  not 
be  confounded  either  with  Pelagianism  or  semi- 
Pelagianism,  inasmuch  as  Molinism  distinctly  sup- 
poses the  inability  of  man  to  do  any  supernatural 
act  without  Grace  (q.  v.). 

MOLINOS,  Michael  de,  was  born  of  noble 
parentage  at  Patacina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
December  21,  1627.  He  received  holy  orders  and 
was  educated  at  Pampeluna,  and  afterwards  at 
Coimbra,  at  which  university  he  obtained  his 
theological  degree.  After  a  career  of  considerable 
distinction  in  his  native  country,  M.  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  a  director  of  conscience  and  a  master  of  the 
spiritual  life.  His  private  character  was  in  kcepin 
with  this  public  reputation.  He  steadily  decline 
all  ecclesiastical  preferment  and  confined  himself 
entirely  to  his  duties  in  the  confessional,  and  in 
the  direction  of  souls.  An  ascetical  treatise  which 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  The  Spiritual 
Guide,  added  largely  to  the  popularity  which  he 
had  acquired  in  his  personal  relations ;  but  there 
were  not  wanting  many  who,  in  the  specious,  but 
visionary  principles  of  this  work,  discovered  the 
seeds  of  a  dangerous  and  seductive  error.  Among 
these,  the  celebrated  preacher,  F.  Segneri,  was 
the  first  who  ventured  publicly  to  call  them  into 
|  question  ;  but  his  strictures  were  by  the  friends 
of  M.  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  the  influence  which 
M.  had  acquired  with  the  people.  By  degrees, 
however,  reports  unfavourable  to  the  practical 
results  of  this  teaching,  and  even  to  the  personal 
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conduct  and  character  of  M.,  or  of  his  followers, 
began  to  find  circulation ;  aud  eventually,  in  the 
year  1685,  he  was  cited  before  the  Holy  Office,  and 
submitted  to  close  imprisonment  aud  examination. 
In  addition  to  the  opinions  contained  in  his  book, 
a  prodigious  mass  of  papers  and  letters,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  20,000,  found  in  his  house, 
were  produced  against  him,  and  he  was  himself 
rigorously  examined  as  to  his  opinions.  The  result 
of  the  trial  was  a  solemn  condemnation  of  sixty- 
eight  propositions,  partly  extracted  from  his  Spiri- 
tual Guide,  partly,  it  would  appear,  drawn  from  his 
papers  or  his  personal  professions.  These  doctrines 
M.  was  required  publicly  to  abjure,  and  he  was 
himself  sentenced  to  close  imprisonment,  in  which  he 
was  detained  until  bis  death  in  1696,  when  he  bad 
entered  on  his  70th  year.  The  opinions  imputed  to 
M.  may  be  described  m  an  exaggeration  of  the  worst 
and  most  objectionable  principles  of  Quietism  (q.v.). 
According  to  the  propositions  which  were  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition,  M.  pushed  to  such  an  extreme 
the  contemplative  repose  which  is  the  common 
characteristic  of  Quietism,  as  to  teach  the  utter 
indifference  of  the  soul  in  a  state  of  perfect  con- 
templatiou,  to  all  external  things,  and  its  entire 
independence  of  the  outer  world,  even  of  the. 
actions  of  the  very  body  which  it  animates ;  inso- 
much that  this  internal  perfection  is  compatible 
with  the  worst  external  excesses.  These  conse- 
quences are  by  no  means  openly  avowed  in  the 
Spiritual  Guide,  but  they  appear  to  follow  almost 
necessarily  from  some  of  its  maxims,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  plainly  contained  in  the  papers 
of  M.,  which  were  produced  at  his  trial,  and  to  have 
been  admitted  by  liimself.  After  the  death  of  M., 
no  further  trace  of  his  teaching  appears  in  Italy, 
but  it  was  revived  in  more  than  one  form  in 
France. 

MO'LLAH,  among  the  Turks,  is  the  title  of  a 
superior  judge.  The  Mollahs  are  divided  into  two 
cusses:  the  first  of  these — four  in  number,  from 
whom  the  Mollahs  at  the  court  of  the  Padishah 
are  elected,  possesses  jurisdiction  over  the  more 
important  pashaliks  (Adrianople,  Brusa,  Damascus, 
Cairo) ;  ana  the  secomL  who  only  hold  their  office 
for  the  space  of  a  lunar  month  at  a  time,  and  the 
lowest  rank  of  whom  is  formed  by  the  naibs,  over 
the  inferior  provinces,  towns,  and  villages.  The 
Mollah  is  an  expounder  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
and  of  the  religion  of  the  state;  he  is  therefore 
necessarily  both  a  lawyer  and  an  ecclesiastic.  Under 
him  is  the  Cadi  or  judge,  who  administers  the  law, 
and  superior  to  him  are  the  Kadhiasker  and  the 
Mufti  (q.  v.).  They  all  are,  however,  subject  to  the 
Sheikh  Al  Islam  or  supreme  Mufti.  In  Persia,  the 
office  of  mollah  is  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Turkey; 
but  his  superior  is  there  the  '  Sadr,'  or  chief  of  the 
Mollahs.  In  the  states  of  Turkestan,  the  Mollahs 
have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. 

MOLLASSE,  an  extensive  Miocene  or  Middle 
Tertiary  deposit,  occupying  the  central  lake-region 
of  Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  loose  sand,  but  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  conglomerate 
called  'Nagel-flue,'  which  is  said  to  attain  the 
astonishing  thickness  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in 
the  Rhigi,  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer,  near 
Wesen.  The  mollasse  contains  a  few  shells  and 
some  vegetable  remains,  among  which  are  several 


resemblance  to  zoophytes,  that  until  recently  they 
were  associated  with  the  utter ;  whilst,  on  the  other 

■  hand,  in  some  of  the  most  highly  organised  of  thus 

■  sub-kingdom,  tho  Cephalopoda,  there  is  a  decided 
'  approximation  towards  the  vertebrated  series,  as  is 

shewn  by  the  presence  of  a  rudimeutary  cartilaginous 
|  skeleton,  and  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  development 
of  the  embryo    The  bilateral  symmetry  of  exter- 
nal form  which  is  almost  universal  in  articulated 
and  vertebrated  animals,  is  hero  seldom  met  with  ; 
and  taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  M.  are  charac- 
terised by  the  absence  rather  than  by  the  presence 
of  any  definite  form.   The  bodies  of  these  animals 
are  always  of  a  soft  consistence —a  property  to 
I  which  they  owe  their  name,  which  was  devised  for 
i  them  by  Cuvier,  before  whose  time  they 
I  included  in  the  Vermes  of  Linnseus's 
The  shell,  when  it  exists,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  exo- skeleton  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and 
!  regulating  the  form  of  the  animal,  but  merely  as 
;  an  appendage  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
body  from  which  it  derives  its  shape ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  where  the  body  is  uncovered  by  a  shell,  or 

can  be  i 


MOLLU'SCA,  one  of  the  great  animal  sub-king- 
doms, including  so  wide  a  range  of  distinct  forms, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  definition  that  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  of  them.  The  lowest  forms,  termed 
Polyzoa  (q.  v.)  or  Bryozoa,  present  so  strong  a 
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where  the  locomotive  organs  can  be  projected 
beyond  it,  that  any  active  movements  can  be 
effected.   The  whole  fabric  is  enclosed  in  a  thick, 
soft,  flexible  skin,  called  the  mantle,  and  it  is  on 
the  surface  of  this  envelope  that  the  shell  is  formed 
by  the  development  and  subsequent  calcification  of 
epithelial  cells.    In  many  of  the  M.,  the  shell  is 
composed  of  a  single  piece,  which  is  usually  a  spiral 
tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  size  towards  the  open  extremity,  from  which  the 
1  animal  is  able  to  protrude  itself.    Shells  of  this 
i  description  are  called  univalves.     In  others,  the 
shell  is  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  attached 
r  to  each  other  at  one  point  by  a  hinge,  which  is 
I  furnished  with  an  elastic  ligament  that  serves  to 
]  open  the  valves,  when  it  is  not  opposed  by  the 
action  of  the  adductor  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to 
keep  the  shell  closed.     Shells  of  this  kind  are 
termed  bimlves.   These  differences  in  the  character 
of  tho  shell  correspond  with  differences  in  the 
conformation  of  the  animals  inhabiting  them.  The 
bivalve  M.  exhibit  no  traces  of  a  head,  and  hence 
are  termed  Acephalous  M. ;  while  the  univalves 
]  have  a  distinct  head,  provided  with  organs  of  the 
special  senses,  and  hence,  by  way  of  distinction, 
some  writers  have  termed  them  Cephalophora  (or 
head-bearing).    Many  M.  are  altogether  unprovided 
with  a  shell,  or  have  only  a  small  calcareous  plato 
embedded  within  the  mantle.    These  are  termed 
naked  niollusca.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
young  mollusc,  while  still  in  the  egg,  is  almost  always 
furnished  with  a  delicate  pellucid  shell,  even  when 
it  is  ultimately  to  be  naked,  in  which  case  the 
embryonic  shell  is  cast  off  soon  after  the  animal 
makes  its  escape  from  tho  egg.    For  the  mode  of 
I  formation,  &c  of  the  shell,  see  Shell. 
I    The  movements  of  many  of  the  M.  are  executed 
j  by  means  of  a  muscular  structure  concentrated  in 
some  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  mantle,  and 
j  termea  the  fool.    In  some  (the  Gasteropoda),  the 
I  foot  forms  a  sort  of  flattened  disc,  by  the  alternate 
.  contraction  and  expansion  of  different  parts  of 
which  the  animal  can  slowly  crawl  forwards;  whilst 
in  others  (the  free-moving  bivalves)  it  is  a  tongue - 
I  like  organ,  which  can  be  protruded  between  the 
j  valves,  and  by  its  sudden  extension,  after  being 
previously  bent  upon  itself,  can  enable  its  possessor 
(the  common  cockle,  for  example)  to  take  consider- 
able leaps.   The  foot  is  also  the  agent  by  means  of 
which  certain  species  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  others  bore  into  the  solid  rock.    Many  M., 
however,  are  firmly  attached  to  a  single  spot,  except 
during  their  larval  state ;  and  as  they  do  not  require 
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a  foot,  we  find  it  either  altogether  undeveloped  (as 
in  the  oyster),  or  serving  to  support  a  glandular 
organ,  from  which  filaments  of  silky  or  horny  matter 
(called  the  byssus)  are  secreted,  which  serve  to 
attach  the  animal  (the  common  mussel,  for  example) 
to  rocks,  stones,  &c,  beneath  the  water.  Many  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  M.  present  modes  of  loco- 
motion altogether  independent  of  a  foot,  as,  for 
example,  the  Biphora,  which  are  described  in  the 
article  Tunicata;  those  bivalves  which  possess 
a  branchial  or  respiratory  chamber,  into  which 
water  is  drawn,  and  again  expelled  by  muscular 
action,  a  recoil  being  thus  produced  which  serves 
to  drive  the  animal  through  the  water;  the  Ptero- 
(q.  v.),  which  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
'  fins  (which  may  possibly  be  regarded 
modified  foot)  at  the  aides  of  the  head,  by 
of  which  they  swim  with  tolerable  rapidity ; 
and  the  Cephaiopwla,  in  which  the  mouth  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  arms,  which  serve  not  only 
as  organs  of  motion,  but  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  M.  is  developed  in 
accordance  with  two  distinct  types.  In  the  lowest 
group  of  this  sub-kingdom  (the  Molluscoids),  there 
is  only  a  single  ganglion  with  afferent  ami  efferent 

fibres  radiating  in  every 
direction;  while  in  tho 
higher  groups  there  are 
several  *  ganglia  lying 
somewhat  irregularly  in 
different  parta  of  tho 
body,  and  communicating 
by  nervous  threads  with 
9  a  larger  mass  placed  in 
the  head,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the 
oesophagus.  This  mass 
consists  of  several  ganglia, 
which  from  their  posi- 
tion are  termed  supnur- 
tophageal,  and  is  united 
by  filaments  with  other 
ganglia  lying  below  the 
oesophagus,  so  as  to  form 
a  ring  or  collar  around 
that  organ.  The  supra- 
"**  oesophageal  ganglia  fur- 
nish the  nerves  to  the 
special  organs  of  the 
senses.  Most  of  the  M. 
possess  special  organs  of 
tourh  in  the  form  of  lips 
or  of  special  lobes  around 
the  mouth;  of  tentacles 
upon  the  head, 
or  of  cirrhi  upon  other 
i  cerebral  ganglia;  g,  thoracic  parts  of  tho  body;  and 

T  ""rSHT *»J  uT  addition  to  these 
..  nervou.  collar  .urround-   ^  ^ 


Fig.  L— Nervous  System  tb 
of  the  Aplrsia,  a  Gas.  or 
toropodou*  Mollusc :  or 


api»ears  to 
SKlerabl 


t  the  cr«opha«u» ;  i, 

sulerable  sensibility. 
When  tentacles  are  present,  they  are  either  two 
or  four  in  number;  and  they  can  be  protruded 
and  retracted  at  pleasure,  as  every  one  must 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  these  organs  (popu- 
larly known  as  horns)  in  the  snail  Organs  of 
sight  are  not  universally  present.  In  many  M  , 
there  is  only  a  single  rudimentary  eye,  whUe  in 
others  there  is  a  large  number  of  imperfect  eyes 
(termed  ocelli),  which  do  not  of  necessity  he  in  the 
region  of  the  head.  In  the  higher  M,  there  are 
two  eyes,  sometimes  placed  directly  on  the  head. 


on  the  tentacles ;  and  in  the  highest 
group  (the  Cephalopods),  the  eyes  are  as  fully 
developed  as  in  fishes. 
Organs  of  hearing,  in  a 


always  present  They  usually  consist  of  round 
vesicles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oesophageal 
ring,  from  which  they  receive  a  nervous  filament. 
They  contain  a  clear  fluid  and  a  small  concretion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  sometimes  roundish,  and 
sometimes  of  s  crystalline  form,  and  is  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  vibration,  in  consequence  of  ciliary 
action  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle.  Whether  there 
are  any  special  organs  of  smell  aud  taste  in  the  M  , 
is  still  undecided. 

The  organs  of  vegeiatice  life  (of  digestion,  circula- 
tion, I  are  much  more  fully  develoi«ed  in  the  M. 
than  those  of  animal  life.  The  alimentary  canal, 
which  presents  almost  every  variety  of  form  from  a 
simple  cavity  to  a  complicated  intestine,  is  always 


Fig.  2. — Anatomy  of  the  SnaQ  : 

a,  Uie  mouth;  66.  foot ;  f ,  anw;  dd,  lung;  t,  stomach, 
covered  above  by  the  ealivary  glands ;  //,  inieatine  ;  p,  liver, 
A,  heart ;  «',  aorta  ;  J.  gastric  artery ;  I,  hepatic  artery ; 
X,  artery  of  the  foot ;  mm,  ab-lomlnnl  cavity,  supplying  the 
place  of  a  venous  sinus  ;  tin.  Irregular  canal  In  communi- 
cation with  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  carrying  the  blood  to 

the  heart. 

provided  with  two  distinct  openings,  a  mouth  and 
an  anus,  the  latter  being  often  situated  (as  in  the 
Gasteropoda  and  Ptoropoda)  on  the  right  side  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.    The  liver  is  always 

firesent,  existing  in  s  mere  rudimentary  form  in  the 
'olyzoa,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  body  in  the 
acephalous  bivalve  M.  (as  the  mussel  and  cockle), 
and  a  still  larger  part  in  the  Gasteropoda  (as  the 
snail),  while  in  the  Cephalopoda  it  is  constructed 
upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  in  fishes.  Other 
secreting  organs,  such  as  salivary  glands,  pancreas, 
and  urinary  organs,  are  also  present  in  the  more 


highly  developed  mollusca. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected  (except  in 


the  Polyzoa)  by  means  of  a  distinct  heart,  which 
usually  communicates  with  a  regular,  closed  vascular 
system ;  but  in  some  cases  the  venous  system  is 
imperfect,  and  the  blood  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  arteries  to  the  system  in  general  is 
not  confined  within  distinct  vessels,  but  meanders 
through  sinuses  or  passages  excavated  in  the 
and  through  them  it  reaches  the  respirator 
ratus,  whence  it  is  transmitted  by  closed  vessels 
(veins)  to  the  heart  The  blood  is  nearly  colourless 
(sometimes  of  light  blue  or  green  tint),  and  contains 
but  few  floating  corpuscles.  In  all  but  the  very 
lowest  M.,  there  is  a  distinct  respiratory  sp|utratus, 
which,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  terrestrial 
Gasteropoda  (as,  for  example,  the  snail),  is  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  aquatic  respiration,  and  is 
composed  of  t/raachke,  or  gills  These  branchial 
usually  consist  of  a  series  of  membranous  plates 
(arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  the  teeth  of 
a  comb),  over  which  the  water  flows.  They  are 
sometimes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
are  most  commonly  enclosed  within  the  mantle,  or 
placed  in  a  cavity  in  its  interior  called  the  branchial 

In  many  of  the  bivalves, 
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the  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  water  are 
prolonged  into  tut>es  or  svphons,  which  are  some- 
times of  considerable  length ;  the  tube  through 
which  the  water  enters  being  termed  the  oral 
syphon,  while  that  through  which  it  escapes  is 
termed  the  anal  syphon  (see  fig.  3).    In  all  the 


Fi^.  3. — Anatomy  of  an  Acephalous  Mollusc  (Mactra) : 
m,  mouth;  «,  itomach;  it,  intestine  ;  ag,  anterior  gangliona ; 

Pj/,  posterior  ganglions;  nu,  muscle*;  a,  anui ;  h,  heart ; 

/,  li*er;  /,  foot;  «*,  thell ;  ma,  minlle;  6,  branchiie;  I, 

aquatic  M.  except  the  Cephalopoda,  the  renewal  of 
the  water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  gills  is 
mainly  dne  to  ciliary  action.  In  the  air-breathing 
gasteropodous  M.  (of  which  the  snails  and  slugs  are 
well-known  examples),  there  is  a  pulmonary  sac  or 
bag,  into  which  the  air  penetrates  by  an  opening  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body  near  the  neck. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  modes  of 
propagation  of  the  mollusca.  In  the  Molluscoids — 
the  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata — there  is  both  projxapa- 
tion  by  gemmation  (like  that  of  Zoophytes,  q.  v.)  and 
sexual  reproduction,  the  sexes  being  distinct  in  the 
Polyzoa,  and  united  in  the  same  individual  (con- 
stituting Hermaphroditism,  a.  v.)  in  the  Tunicata. 
In  the  Lamellihranchiata,  or  bivalve  M.,  and  in  the 
CephaloiKxla,  the  sexes  are  separate ;  while  in  the 
Gasteropoda  the  sexes  are  most  commonly  separate, 
although  a  considerable  number  are  hermaphrodites, 
which,  however,  require  mutual  impregnation  to 
fertilise  the  ova.  The  eggs  vary  greatly  in  form  ; 
in  some  cases,  they  are  laid  separately,  but  most 
commonly  they  are  agglutinated  together  in  a  mass ; 
while  in  some  marine  species  many  eggs  are  enclosed 
in  a  leathery  capsule,  while  numerous  ca|taules  are 
united  to  form  a  large  mass.  A  comparatively  few 
M.  produce  living  offspring,  the  ova  being  retained 
in  the  oviduct  until  the  extrusion  of  the  young 


The  M.  are  widely  diffused  through  time  and  space. 
They  were  amongst  the  earliest  animal  inhabitants 
of  our  globe,  and  are  everywhere  found  in  fresh  and 
■alt  water  (except  at  great  depths),  and  in  every 
latitude  of  the  earth.  The  great  majority  are 
marine  animals,  and  it  is  in  the  tropical  regions  that 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  forms  are  devel- 
oped. It  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  mollusca.  According  to 
(Synopsis  dxr  drti  Naturreidtt;  enter  TUii, 


1860,  p.  77),  there  are  16.732  living,  and  4590  fossil 
species,  exclusive  of  Polyzoa;  and  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  naked  or  shell- 
less  M.  is  yet  known. 

The  uses  of  many  species  of  M.  for  food  are  too 
well  known  to  require  notice;  and  as  bait  for 
i  ling,  mussels  and  some  other  M.  are  of  great 
value. 

The  animals  of  this  sub-kingdom  arc  divisible  into 
the  Molluscoid*  and  the  true  Mollusea,  the  former 
being  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  very  low 
development  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  com- 
|*>s*ed  of  only  a  single  ganglion,  giving  off  nerves  is 
tiitferent  directions ;  and  by  their  propagating  by  gem- 
i nation.  The  Molluscoids  are  divisible  into:  Class 
L  Polyzoa  or  Bbyozoa,  Examples-  PlunwUlla, 
Fluitra.  Class  2.  Tunicata.  Examples — A vul i>x, 
Sol  pa.  The  true  Mollusca  are  divisible  into :  Class  3. 
Bhachiopoda  or  Palmobbakchiata.  Examr 
Terebratula,  Class  4.  Lamkllibbakchiata. 
pies— Oyster,  Mussel,  Cockle.  Class  5.  Gs 
Examples — Snail,  Cowry,  Limpet,  Doris.  Cuss  6. 
1*tbbopoda-  Examples — Clio,  HyaUa.  Class  7. 
Ckphalopoda.  Examples — CuttU-Jish,  Nautilus. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  these  classes  are 
given  in  separate  articles. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive, 
Amongst  the  most  important  works  on  the  M. 
generally  may  be  mentioned  Cuvicr,  Mhnoires  pour 
Kirvir  d  IHistoire  H  &  F  Anatomic  dts  Mollu»fues 
nree  35  pL  (Paris,  1817,  4to) ;  Lamarck,  Hut.  Nat. 
(It*  A  nimaux  mw»  Vcrtibres,  2d  edit,  par  Deshaye* 
et  Milne- Edwards  (11  vols.  8vo)  ;  Woodward, 
Minual  of  the  Mollusca;  and  the  third  volume  of 
Bruin's  great  work,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
entitled  Classen  und  Ordnungen  des  ThierrekAf  ; 
while  for  information  on  the  M.  of  Great  Britain, 
the  reader  is  especially  referred  to  Forbes  and 
Hanlev,  Molluscous  Animal*  and  t/tcir  Shells  (4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Gosse,  A  Manual  of  Marine  Zoology  for  the 
British  Mm;  and  Alder  and  Hancock,  Xudibran- 
chiate  Mollusca  (published  by  the  Ray  Society). 

Fossil  Mollusca.  —The  hard  shells  of  most  M. 
fit  them  for  long  preservation,  and  make  them  the 
most  frequent  organic  remains  in  the  fossiliferou* 
rocks  from  the  Silurian  upwards.  The  tunicata  and 
the  nudibranchiate  gasteropoda,  having  no  hard  parts 
that  could  be  preserved,  are  without  fossil  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  glassy  and  translucent  fragile  shell 
of  the  pteropoda  is  only  known  fossil  from  a  few 
species  in  the  Tertiary  strata ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
comparatively  large  forms  (Connalaria  and  Thrca) 
from  the  older  rocks  have  been  rightly  referred  to 
this  order.  The  remaining  four  orders— the  Cephal- 
opoda, Gastero|ioda,  Brachiopoda,  and  Lamellihran- 
chiata-— have  existed  together  from  the  earliest  jieriod. 
The  tetrabranchiate  Cephalopoda  were  developed 
in  great  profusion  and  variety  in  the  Pakeozoic 
and  Secondary  periods ;  and  as  they  decreased,  the 
dibranchiate  group  took  their  place,  and  continued 
to  increase  in  numbers  until  it  reached  its  greatest 
development  in  the  seas  of  our  own  day.  Of  the 
chambered  shells  like  the  pearly  nautilus,  it  ia 
estimated  that  over  1400  species  are  known,  of 
which  only  five  or  six  exist  in  the  ocean  now  ;  the 
cattle-fishes  and  squids,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
represented  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  by 
about  100  species,  while  at  least  twice  as  many 
are  known  as  living  species. 

The  living  Gasteropoda  exceed  the  fossil  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  3.  This  disproportion  will 
appear  greater  when  we  remember  that  the  fauna  of 
the  present  seas  is  set  against  the  faunas  of 
thirty  different  periods,  yet  it  must  not  be  \ 
that  we  can  never  be  acquainted  with  i 
of  the  entire  animal  life  of 
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age.  Almost  contemjxjraneoiu  with  the  first  living 
organisms,  this  group  has  gone  on  increasing  to  the 
present  time,  when  the  numbers  are  so  great  that 
more  than  8000  living  species  have  been  recorded. 
A  senna  of  air-breathing  univalves  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Lye  11,  from  the  coal-measures  of  Nova 
Scotia.    A  single  species— a  modern-looking  I'hyaa 


been  obtained  from  the  Purbeck  limestone, 
the  newest  of  the  Secondary  rocks.  They  are  more 
frequent  in  Tertiary  beds. 

The  Brachiopoda,  or  Lamp-shells,  like  the  nautilus 
gronp,  have  their  history  chiefly  written  in  the  rocky 
tablets  of  the  earth.  Of  1300  known  species,  only 
75  are  living,  and  these  are  comparatively  rare,  or 
are  at  least  found  in  inaccessible  localities,  whereas,  in 
some  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  as  when  the  chalk 
and  mountain  limestone  beds  were  being  formed,  and 
especially  during  the  Devonian  period,  the  indivi- 
duals abounded  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  genus 
Lmguia,  seven  species  of  which  live  in  the  modern 
aeas,  can  be  traced  through  the  intervening  strata, 
down  to  the  first  fossUiferous  bed,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
gives  the  name  of  '  Lingula  Bed ;'  but  this  species, 
though  externally  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
existing  shell,  has  a  pedicle  groove  in  the  ventral 
valve — a  character  sufficient,  perhatie,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  different  genus.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
genera  of  the  Pakeozoic  rocks  still  exist ;  the  want 
of  exact  information  is  the  only  excuse  for  the 
continued  apjdication  of  the  names  of  recent  genera 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  Conchifera  have  been  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers  and  importance  from  the  earliest  period, 
and  they  attain  their  maximum  development  in 
the  existing  seas.  Tho  more  simple  forms,  with  an 
open  mantle,  are  common  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata ; 
the  aiphonated  families,  unknown  in  the  older  rocks, 
in  considerable  number  in  the  Secondary 
and  continue  to  increase  upwards.  The 
ent  species  number  about  3000,  while  the  foasil 
are  nearly  twice  as  many. 

MOXLWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in 
the  government  of  Breslau,  seven  miles  west  of 
Brieg.  Pop.  619.  To  the  east  of  it  lies  the  cele- 
brated battle-field  where  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Austrians  under 
Marshal  Neipperg,  April  10,  1741.  According  to 
the  usual  account,  Frederick,  on  seeing  his  right 
wing  and  centre  thrown  into  confusion  and  routed, 
put  spars  to  his  charger,  and  fled  from  the  field ; 
out  the  advance  of  three  battalions  of  Prussian 
infantry  stopped  the  Austrian*,  while  by  this  time 
Marshal  Schwerin,  who  commanded  on  the  Prussian 
left,  routed  the  Austrian  right  wing,  and  compelled 
the  whole  to  retreat  The  Austrian*  suffered  im- 
mense loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  victory  was  an  alliance 
between  France  and  Prussia,  to  dissolve  which 
Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  province  of 
-  1742. 


MOLO,  a  city  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  four  mues  from  IloUo.  See 
Philippines.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  a  Chinese 
colony,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Mestizos  and  their 
deacendanta,  most  of  them  having  a  mixture  of 
Chinese  blood.   Pop.  16,42a 

MOLOCH  (more  correctly  Mo  lech),  also 
Milkom,  Malkom  {their  king),  from  Heb.  AfefoeA, 
king,  the  chief  Ammonite  deity  (the  Chemosh  of  the 
Moa  bites),  whose  worship  consisted  chiefly  of 
human  sacrifices,  purifications,  and  ordeals  by  fire, 
mutilation,  perpetual  virginity,  and  the  Like  ;  prac- 
tices specially  inveighed  against  in  the  Mosaic 
records.  Even  the  stranger  who  should  devote  his 
offspring  to  this  idol  was  to  be  put  to  death  by 


stoning.  It  is  not  quite  certain  which  was  the 
particular  manner  of  this  sacrifice.  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion represents  Moloch  as  a  human  figure  of  brass 
or  clay,  with  a  crowned  bull's  head,  upon  whose 
extended  arms  were  laid  the  doomed  children. 
A  fire  within  the  hollow  statue  soon  scorched 
them  to  death,  while  their  shrieks  of  agony  were 
deadened  by  a  loud  uoise  made  by  the  priests  U(>on 
various  instruments.  But  although  this  descrip- 
tion nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  statue  of 
the  Carthaginian  Kronos,  and  although  so  late  a 
traveller  even  as  Benjamin  de  Tudela  speaks  of 
having  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Ammonite 
temple  at  Gebal,  with  the  fragments  of  an  idol 
somewhat  corresponding  to  the  above  representa- 
tion, yet  nothing  certain  is  known  about  this  ]K>int 
at  present;  nay,  even  the  burning  of  the  children 
itself  has  been  questioned  ;  and  it  is  contended,  yet 
without  much  show  of  reason,  that  the  victims  were 
merely  carried  through  two  pyres  of  fire  by  way  of 
solemn  purification  or  baptism.  It  seems,  however, 
certain  that  the  worship  of  M.,  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  have  been,  was  common  throughout  the 
Canaanitc  nations.  The  Carthaginians,  through 
whom  it  was  probably  spread  over  the  whole  East, 
worshipjKxl  Knmos  in  rites  of  fire  and  bloodshed; 
and  human  beings,  children  or  grown-up  persons, 
prisoners  or  virgins,  were,  cither  on  certain  periodi- 
cal festivals,  or  on  sudden  emergencies,  offered  up 
throughout  almost  all  the  lands  and  islands  which 
the  merchant  people  of  antiquity  may  lie  supposed  to 
have  touched  at  The  description  of  the  Kronian 
statue,  as  given  by  classical  writers,  differs  only  in 
that  small  respect  from  tho  one  given  above,  that 
the  chUd  fell,  according  to  the  former,  from  the 
hands  of  the  god  into  a  burning  lire  below,  instead 
of  being  slowly  burned  to  death.  On  fire-worship 
in  general,  which  is  the  main  idea  of  4  Moloch ' — 
probably  worshipped  originally  as  the  symlwl  of  the 
sun— we  have  spoken  under  Guehues.  The  name  itself 
gives  no  clue  to  its  special  nature,  nor  does  any  com- 
parison with  cognate  roots  lead  any  further.  Molech, 
or  Meloch,  is  the  supremo  king  or  deity  of  the 
people,  who  have  enthroned  him  as  their  tutelary 
god.  Naturally,  the  princes  of  Ammon  are  the  princes 
of  Malcham  ~  their  (the  Ammonites')  king  or  god, 
and  his  priests  were  high  in  social  rank. 

Respecting  the  special  history  of  this  worship 
among  the  Israelites,  we  can  only  say  that,  although 
we  do  not  see  any  more  reason  to  presuppose  its 
wide  spread  at  early  times  (on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  word  'king'  in  doubtful 
passages),  than  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for 
assuming  (as  has  been  done  by  Daumer  and  others) 
that  the  whole  Mosaic  religion  originated  in  a 
Moloch-service  (a  notion  which  hardly  required  a 
serious  refutation  for  itB  instant  explosion) — yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  secret,  although 
few  adherents,  even  before  the  Canaanitc  women  in 
Solomon's  harem  reintroduced  it  tmblicly.  The  Valley 
of  Hinnom  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  the  chief 
places  of  these  abominable  rites ;  the  former  being 
afterwards  adopted  as  the  name  for  Hell,  even  in 
Islam.  Not  uutil  the  time  of  Josiah  was  it  rooted 
out  from  among  the  people  The  word  has  now 
become  a  designation  for  a  kind  of  irresistible  dread 
influence,  at  whose  shrine  everything  would  be 
sacrificed,  even  as  the  deluded  lather  offered  his 
own  child  to  the  terrible  idol. 

MOLOGA,  a  district  town  in  the  west  of  the 
government  of  Jaroslav,  in  Euroiiean  Russia,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mologa  and 
Volga,  68  miles  west-north- west  of  Jaroslav.  It  is 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  first  belonged  to  the 
princijtolity  of  Rostof,  afterwards  to  Yaroslaf,  but 
from  1321  till  1471,  it  had  its  own  princes.  There 
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was  formerly  an  extensive  fair  at  Mologa.  At  the 
present  time,  the  timber-trade,  and  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  river- boata  and  rafts,  occupy  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  (1859)  5044.~The  river 
Mologa  ia  one  of  the  links  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Neva. 

MOLU'CCAS,  or  Royal  Islands,  properly  so 
called,  are  Ternate,  Tidore,  Makian,  Motir,  and 
Batjan,  lying  to  the  weat  of  Oilolo,  and  waahed  by 
the  Moluccas  Strait  or  Passage,  which  separates 
G  ilolo  from  Celebes. — Ternate,  the  most  important, 
lies  in  0*  65'  N.  lat.and  127*  10  E  long.,  is  25  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of  7500,  of 
whom  400  are  Europeans.  It  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  sultans,  who  rated  over  large  territories, 
and  could  call  out  100,000  fighting-men.  The 
island  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  the  natives 
peaceful.  They  cultivate  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  tc, 
carry  on  trade  with  the  adjacent  islands,  and  build 
all  sorts  of  vessels,  from  the  light  skiff  and  the  tent- 
boat  to  the  war-galley  of  60  or  80  rowers,  carrying 
two  or  more  pieces  of  light  artillery. — Tidore  is 
south  of  Ternate,  in  0*  45'  N.  lat,  and  127*  25'  E. 
long.,  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  upwards 
towards  the  interior,  having  a  population  of  8000. 
The  natives  are  less  gentle,  but  more  industrious 
than  those  of  Ternate,  and  diligently  cultivate  the 
■oil,  weave,  and  fish.  They  arc  Mohammedans,  and 
have  many  mosques.  The  sultans  of  Ternate  and 
Tidore  are  subsidised  by  and  subject  to  the  Nether- 
lands, being  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
M.,  and  exercising  their  authority  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Resident — Makian  lies  in  0'  18*  30" 
N.  lat.,  and  127*  24'  E  long.,  is  very  fertile,  and, 
before  the  rooting  out  of  the  spice-trees,  gavo  a 
large  annual  crop  of  cloves.  Now  it  yields  much 
•ago.  rice,  tobacco,  canary-oil,  Ac,  and  has  import- 
ant fishings.— Further  north  is  the  island  of  Motir, 
which  is  uninhabited,  but  formerly  yielded  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cloves,  and  later,  sent  much 
earthenware  to  all  the  Spice  Islands. 

Batjan,  the  only  remaining  Royal  Island,  lies 
between  0°  13* — 0  55  S.  lat,  and  127°  22/— 128°  E 
long.,  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  has 
many  mountain  peaks  from  1500  to  4000  feet  in 
height,  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  beautiful  island  is  covered  with  ebony, 
satin-wood,  and  other  valuable  thnber.trees,  which 
give  shelter  to  numerous  beantiful-plumaged  birds, 
deer,  wild  hogs,  and  reptiles.  Sago,  rice,  cocoa- 
nuts,  cloves,  fish,  and  fowls,  are  plentiful,  and  a 
little  coffee  is  cultivated.  Coal  is  abundant,  gold 
and  copper  in  small  quantities.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  lazy  and  sensual  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  natives,  These 
islands  are  all  volcanic,  Ternate  being  a  moun- 
tain, sloping  upwards  to  7000  feet,  to  which 
Tidore  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  Makian  is  an 
active  volcano,  which,  so  late  as  December  1861, 
threw  forth  immense  quantities  of  lava  and  ashes, 
by  which  326  lives  were  lost,  and  15  villages  in  part 
or  in  whole  destroyed.  Motir  is  a  trachyte  moun- 
tain, 2296  feet  in  height ;  and  Batjan,  a  chain  with 
several  lofty  peaks.  Total  population  of  the  M. 
PiY-per,  21,500. 

To-  the  south-west  of  Batjan  lie  the  Obi  group, 
consisting  of  Obi  Major,  Obi  Minor,  Typha,  Gon- 
oma,  Pisang,  and  Maya,  of  which  Obi  Major,  in  1* 
35'  S.  lat,  and  from  127*  to  128*  E  long.,  is  by  far 
the  largest,  having  an  area  of  598  square  miles.  It 
is  hilly  and  fertile,  being  covered,  like  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  group,  with  sago  and  nutmeg  trees. 
The}-  are  uninhabited,  and  serve  as  lurking-places 
for  pirates  and  escaped  convicts.  In  1671,  the 
Dutch  built  a  block-house,  called  the  Bril ;  and  a 
few  years  later,  the  Sultan  of  Batjan  sold  the  group 


to  them  for  800  dollars ;  but  the  station  being  found 
unhealthy,  the  Company  abandoned  it  in  1738. 

The  Molcccas,  or  Spick  Islands,  in  the  broad  use 
of  the  term,  lie  to  the  east  of  Celebes,  scattered  over 
nearly  eleven  degrees  of  lat  and  long.,  between 
3s  8.— 8°  N.  lat,  and  126*— 135*  E,  long.,  including 
all  the  territories  formerlyrulcd  over  by  the  sultans 
of  Ternate  and  Tidore.  They  are  divided  into  the 
residencies  of  Amboyna  (q.  v.),  Banda  (q.  v.),  and 
Ternate  ;  a  fourth  residency,  under  the  governor  of 
the  M.,  being  Menado  (q.  v.).  Over  the  northern 
groups  of  the  Spice  Islands,  the  Netherlands  exercise 
an  indirect  government  the  sultans  of  Ternate  and 
Tidore  requiring  to  have  all  their  appointment*  of 
native  officials  ratified  by  the  Resident  The  south- 
ern groups  are  directly  under  European  rule.  The 
residency  of  Amboyna  contains  that  island,  sometimes) 
called  Ley-Timor,  or  Hitu,  from  the  two  peninsulas 
of  which  it  is  formed,  Bum,  the  Uliassers  group, 
and  the  west  part  of  Ceram.  That  of  Bands  include* 
the  Bands,  Keffing,  Key,  Aim,  and  other  islands, 
also  the  eastern  portion  of  Ceram.  Under  the  resi- 
dency of  Ternate  are  placed  the  M.  Proj>er,  Gilolo, 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  the  north-west  of 
Papua.  Population  ruled  over  by  the  governor  of 
the  M.,  767,000. 

Amboyna,  the  Banda  and  Uliasser  Islands,  chiefly 
supply  the  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace  which  form 
the  staple  exports.  The  Banda  Islands  are  Neira 
or  Banda- Neira,  Great  Banda,  Ay  or  Way,  Khun, 
Rozingain,  and  Goenong-Api,  containing  an  area 
of  588  square  miles.  In  1857,  pop  6101,  of  whom 
400  were  Europeans ;  that  of  the  whole  residency, 
110,302,  including  the' eastern  part  of  Ceram.  The 
principal  island  of  the  group  is  Neira,  south-east 
from  Amboyna,  in  4*  33*  S.  lat,  and  130*  E  long, 
separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Goenong-Api  on 
the  west  »nd  Great  Banda  on  the  east  The  coast 
is  steep,  and  surmounted  by  several  forts  and  bat- 
teries, which  command  the  straits  and  roadstead. 
The  town  of  Neira,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  residency  of  Banda, 
has  a  Protestant  church,  school,  and  hospital.  The 
Bands  Islands  have  a  rich  soil,  and  are  planted 
with  nutmeg-trees,  producing,  in  1860,  upwards  of  a 
million  lbs.  of  nuts,  and  275,586  lbs.  of  mace.  The 
culture  has  nearly  doubled  since  1851.  Pine-apples, 
the  vine,  banana,  cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit-trees 
thrive,  and  are  abundant  Ay  is  the  prettiest  and 
most  productive  of  the  group  Goenong-Api  is  a 
lofty  volcano.  There  are  wild  cows,  hogs,  and  deer ; 
sea-carp  and  mackerel,  which  last  are  dried,  and 
form  with  sago  the  food  of  the  slaves.  The  east 
monsoon  begins  in  May,  and  the  west  in  December, 
and  are  accompanied  with  rain  and  storms.  The 
climate  is  not  particularly  healthy. 

The  Uliassers,  which,  with  Amboyna,  produce  the 
cloves  of  commerce,  are  Sa parous,  Oma  or  Hsrouk  ui, 
and  Nouaa-Laut  They  lie  to  the  east  of  Amboyna,  in 
3'  40*  S.  lat,  and  128*  33*  E  longitude,  and  have  an 
area  of  107}  square  miles.  Sa parous  ia  the  largest, 
and  is  formed  of  two  mountainous  peninsulas,  joined 
in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  strip  of  undulating 
grassy  laud.  In  1854,  there  were  91,124  trees, 
producing  181,137  lbs.  of  cloves.  The  population 
amounts  to  11,665,  of  whom  7340  are  Christians, 
and  have  12  schools,  with  a  very  large  attendance 
of  scholars. — Oma,  separated  from  8a parous  by  a> 
strait  of  a  league  in  width,  has  eleven  villages,  of 
which  Hsrouks  and  Oma  are  the  chief.  It  is  moon, 
tainous  in  the  south,  and  has  several  rivers  and  sul- 
phurous springs.  The  produce  of  cloves,  in  1854, 
amounted  to  38,863  lbs.  ;  and  the  villagers  pos- 
wssed  45,745  cocoa  palms,  besides  other  fruit- 
trees.  The  woods  abound  with  deer  and  wild  hogs, 
the  rivers  with  tish.    Sago  is  grown,  but  not  in 
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sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people, 
who  draw  further  supplies  from  Ceram.  The  beau- 
tiful village  of  Harouka,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Dutch  Postholder,  who  is  president 
of  the  council  of  chiefs.  Here  is  the  head  office  of 
the  clove- produce.  There  are  two  forts  on  Oma, 
several  churches,  and  six  schools,  with  700  pupils. 
Pop  71SS,  one- half  Christians,  the  other  Moham- 
medans.— Nousa-Laut  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
Saparoua.  It  is  planted  with  clove-trees,  which,  in 
1853,  produced  120,283  lbs.  There  are  upwards 
of  30,000  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  inhabitants,  who 
formerly  were  pirates  and  cannibals,  amount  to 
S479  souls,  are  all  Christians,  and  have  schools  in 
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every  village— in  1859,  they 
pupils. 

The  clove-tree  and  the  nutmeg  are  indigenous  to 
all  the  Spice  Islands,  but  the  clove-cultivation  is 
confined  to  Amboyna  and  the  Uliassers,  the 
nutmeg  to  the  Banda  Islands.  Till  1824,  the 
Dutch  prohibited  the  planting  of  these  trees  in 
other  parts,  and  caused  those  of  native  growth  to 
be  rooted  out,  in  order  to  prevent  smu^ling,  and 
to  retain  the  supply  of  these  spices  to  the  Euro* 
pean  market.  The  Spice  Islands  are  generally 
healthy  both  for  Europeans  and  Asiatics ;  and 
though  the  plains  are  sometimes  very  hot,  mountains 
are  always  near,  where  it  is  pleasantly  cool  in  the 
mornings  and  eveuings.  Besides  the  Bpice- trees, 
the  bread-fruit,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  orange, 
guava,  papaw,  also  ebony,  iron- wood,  and  other 
valuable  timber-trees,  are  abundant.  The  natives  of 
some  of  the  islands  are  Alfoers ;  of  others,  Malays 
on  the  coasts,  and  Alfoers  in  the  interior.  In 
Ceram  are  also  Papuan  negroes,  brought  originally 
from  Bali  and  Papua  as  slaves. 

The  governor  of  the  M.  has  a  salary  of  £1750 
sterling,  aud  with  the  secretary  and  other  officials, 
resides  in  the  city  of  Amboyna,  the  streets  of  which 
are  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beautiful  trees,  and 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  town-house,  orphanage,  hospi- 
tal, and  theatre,  besides  a  useful  institution  for 
training  native  teachers,  with  which  is  connected  a 
printing-press. 

In  1854,  the  clove-produce  amounted  to  580.592 
lbs.,  the  nunilwr  of  trees  planted  being  405,039,  of 
which  one-third  part  were  fruit-bearing ;  nutmegs, 
537,861  lbs.,  and  mace,  133,986  lbs. ;  the  trees  planted 
being  424,573,  of  which  297.272  were  bearing.  The 
total  cost  of  the  nutmegs  and  mace  delivered  in  the 
Netherlands  that  year  was  £30,768  sterling,  realising 
£94,466.  In  1859,  the  M.  sent  to  Java  for  the 
account  of  government,  2012  picols  of  mace  (the 
picol  -  133  lbs.),  81,101  of  cloves,  6636  of  nutmegs, 
and  28  of  cocoa-nut  soap;  the  value  being  459,416. 
The  produce  of  nutmegs,  in  1851,  was  463,309  lbs. ; 
in  1859,  it  had  risen  to  832,634,  and  in  1860,  to 
1,044,657.  The  clove-crop  varies  much,  as  the 
following  table  will  shew  :  1856,  617,250  lbs. ;  1857, 
187,093i;  1858,  233,518;  1859,  390.888;  1860, 
258,117.  Amboyna  and  Banda  have  been  free  ports 
since  1854 ;  but  as  government  monojKilia*  a  the 
labour,  there  is  no  fair  competition,  and  the  people 
are  slaves  of  the  soil,  their  chiefs  being  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  delivered. 

In  1521,  Antonio  de  Brito  first  appeared  to  talte 
possession  of  the  M  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Portugal ;  and  after  a  long  period  of  violence, 
intrigue,  and  perfidy,  the  Portuguese  were  driven 
out  by  the  Dutch  and  natives,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  The  change  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  natives,  for  the  Dutch,  having  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  of  buying  all  the  cloves,  at  a  nominal 
value,  a  series  of  wars  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Spice  Islands.  Recently, 


sultans  of  Ternate  and  Tidore  have  been  appointed, 
with  less  power  than  their  predecessors;  and  the 
w  ara  with  the  Alfoers  of  Ceram,  in  1859  and  1860, 
have  brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch  rule. 

MOLYBDENUM  (sym.  Mo;  equiv.  48;  sp. 
grav.  8-62)  is  a  rare  metal  which,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  is  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  has  a  strongly 
metallic  lustre,  is  brittle,  and  very  difficult  of 
fusion.  It  never  occurs  native,  and  its  principal  ore 
is  the  bisulphide,  which  much  resembles  graphite. 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  oxidised,  in  molybdate 
of  lead.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  roasting 
the  bisulphide  in  a  free  current  of  air,  when  the 
sulphur  goes  off  oxidised  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
M  is  also  oxidised  into  Molybdic  Acid  (Mo03),  and 
remains  in  the  vessel  By  the  action  of  charcoal, 
the  reduced  metal  is  then  obtained  from  the  acid 

M.  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen — the 
protoxide  (MoO),the  binoxide  (MoO,),  and  molybdic 
acid  (MoO,).  Of  those  three,  the  last  alone  has  any 
practical  value.  Molybdic  acid  is  a  white,  glisten- 
ing, crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  unites  with  bases  to 
form  well-marked  salts,  the  molybdates,  which  are 
either  colourless  or  yellow.  A  solution  of  molyb- 
date of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  phosphoric  acid. 

M.  forms  various  compounds  with  sulphur, 
chlorine,  4c.,  none  of  which  are  of  any  practical 
importance,  except  the  native  bisulphide. 

MOMENT,  of  any  physical  agency,  is  its  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  some  special  application. 
Thus,  the  moment  of  a  force  applied  (perpendi- 
cularly) to  a  lever,  is  the  importance  of  the  force  as 
regards  turning  the  lever  about  its  fulcrum.  It  is, 
as  we  know  (see  Lkver),  proportional  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  force  by  the  distauce  of  its  point  of 
application  from  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a 
force  about  any  axis  (to  which  its  direction  is 

Grpendicular)  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  its 
ist  distance  from  the  axis ;  and  a  similar  definition 
is  laid  down  for  moment  of  velocity  and  moment 
of  momentum.  It  is  easy  to  see  (see  Momentum) 
that  in  any  system  of  mutually  acting  bodies  the 
moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis  remains  con- 
stant, since  the  equal  mutual  forces  measure  the 
momentum  transferred  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  the  moments  of  these  forces  are  in  pairs  equal 
and  opposite.  A  particular  case  of  this  is  Kepler's 
law,  that  each  planet  describes  equal  areas  in  equal 
times  about  the  sun. 

Moment  of  Inertia,— In  the  rotation  of  bodies 
round  an  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  particle  of  the  body  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis ;  or  if  M  be  the 
body,  tn„  m^,  ntp  4c.,  the  particles  composing  it, 
and  rlt  r„  r. 
from  th 

s  m1r1*  +  nyt*  +  tn.rs*  + ,  4c ;  and  if  a  quantity, 
k,  be  found  such  that  hik*  ~  m^rf  +  + 
n^r,*  + ,  4c,  then  k  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration. 
See  Centre  of  Gyration. 

MOME'NTUM,  or  QUANTITY  OF  MOTION, 
is  defined  by  Newton  as  proportional  to  the  mass 
moving,  and  its  velocity,  conjointly.  If  we  assume 
unit  of  momentum  to  be  that  of  unit  of  mass  moving 
i  with  unit  of  velocity,  we  shall  evidently  have,  for 
the  momentum  of  a  mass  M,  moving  with  velocity 
V,  the  expression  MV.  And  such  is  the  unit  gene- 
•  rally  adopted. 

It  is  shewn  by  experiment  that,  when  force  pro- 
duces motion  in  any  oody,  the  momentum  produced 
I  in  one  second  is  proportional  to  the  force — and,  in 
'  fact,  force  is  measured  by  the  momentum  it  is  capablt 
.  of  producing  in  unit  of  time.   Thus,  the  same  force. 
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if  acting  for  one  second  on  each  of  a  number  of 
bodies,  produces  in  them  velocities  which  are 
inversely  as  their  masses.  Also  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocities  produced  in  one 
second  are  the  same  in  all,  we  conclude  that  the 
forces  are  proportional  to  the  masses, ;  ami,  in  fact, 
this  is  the  physical  proof  that  tho  weight  of  a 
body  is  proportional  to  its  mass.  Again,  if  different 
forces  act,  each  for  a  second,  on  the  same  mass,  the 
velocities  produced  are  proportional  to  the  forces. 
AU  these  are  but  different  modes  of  statement  of 
the  experimental  fact,  that  force  is  proportional  to 
the  momentum  it  produces  in  unit  of  time  ;  which 
forms  a  part  of  Newton's  second  Law  of  Motion. 

When  two  masses  act  on  each  other,  Newton's 
third  Law  of  Motion  (see  Monox,  Laws  of)  shews 
that  the  forces  they  mutually  exert  are  equal  and 
opposite.  Tho  momenta  produced  by  these  must 
therefore  be  equal  and  opposite.  Thus,  in  attraction 
or  impact  of  two  masses,  no  momentum  is  lost;  since 
what  is  lost  by  one  is  gained  by  the  other. 

The  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  can  be 
resolved  (as  velocity  is  resolved)  into  components 
in  any  assigned  directions,  and  the  mutual  forces  of 
tho  system  may  be  thus  likewise  resolved.  Apply- 
ing the  previous  result,  we  see  at  ouee  that  in  any 
system  of  mutually,  acting  bodies  (such,  for  instance, 
as  tho  sol.ir  system),  no  momentum  is,  on  the  whole, 
either  gained  or  lost  in  any  particular  direction, 
it  is  merely  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  system 
to  another. 

This  fact,  called  tho  Conservation  of  Momentum, 
has  caused  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  pseudo- 
physicists,  who  constantly  confound  it  with  Conser- 
vation of  Work  or  Energy,  a  totally  different  thing. 

The  momentum  produced  by  a  force  in  any  jieriod 
of  time  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  and 
the  time  during  which  it  has  actenl  the  energy  or 
work  done  by  a  force  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  force  and  the  space  tfirough  which  it  has  acted. 
Momentum  is  proportional  to  the  simple  velocity 
of  a  body,  ana  can  never,  by  any  known  process, 
be  transformed  into  anything  else.  Energy,  when 
dej>en(lii!0'  on  veloeity  (see  Fohce,  Cosseuvatcon 
OF),  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 
is  in  the  natural  world  constantly  being  transformnl 
from  its  actual  or  kinetic  form  to  its  potential  form, 
and  back  again,  or  to  some  other  kinetic  form  such 
as  heat,  and  f  nail y  must  become  hmt.  Momentum, 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  altered,  either  in  kind  or 
in  amount 

In  knocking  down  a  wall,  or  in  staving  in  the 
whole  side  of  a  ship,  the  battering-ram  of  the 
ancients  (when  constructed  of  sufficient  mass,  and 
worked  by  the  proper  number  of  men  or  animals) 
was  probably  nearly  as  effective  as  the  best  modern 
artillery.  But  in  making  a  breach  in  a  wall,  or  in 
punching  a  hole  in  the  armour  of  an  iron-clad,  mere 
massive  shot  with  low  velocities  (such  as  those  of 
the  Dahlgren  guns)  are  comparatively  ineffective, 
however  great  their  momentum  ;  while  an  Arm- 
strong or  Whitwortk  projectile,  with  a  fraction  of 
the  momentum,  but  with  greater  velocity,  and,  for 
its  size,  much  greater  kinetic  energy,  effects  the 
object  with  ease. 

In  many  every-day  phenomena,  we  see  most  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  these  two  affections 
of  matter.  Thus,  a  blow  delivered  from  the  shoulder 
by  a  heavy  pugilist,  even  if  it  be  sluggishly  given, 
generally  floors  its  man,  without  doing  much  other 
injury  ;  but  a  sharp  stroke  administered  by  a  light 
weight,  while  hardly  disturbing  the  adversary's 
equilibrium,  inflicts  serious  punishment 

MOMMSEN,  Thkodob.  a  distinguished  writer 
on  the  history  and  polity  of  ancient  Rome,  was  born 


in  1817 


tie  history  and  polity  oi  an 
«7  at  Gardiug,  in  Slesvig, 


bis  father  was 


a  pastor  in  the  Lutheran  Church.    M.  studied  first 
at  Altona,  and  subsequently  at  the  university  of 
Kiel,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1843.  Having; 
obtained  some  assistance  from   tho  Academy  of 
Berlin  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prolonged  course 
of  travels,  M.  spent  three  years  in  investigating 
Roman  inscriptions  in  France  and  Italy,  and  from 
time  to  time  published  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  Annals  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Rome  and  tho  Herculanean  Academy  of  Naples. 
The  political  disturbances  of  1848  diverted  M  from 
his  favourite  pursuits ;  and  for  a  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  politics,  taking  upon  himself  the  editor- 
ship of  tho  leading  Slesvig-Holstcin  paper,  for  which 
he  wrote  tho  leading  articles  in  the  summer  of 
1848.    M.  for  a  short  time  held  a  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  ;  but  his  strong  political  tenden- 
cies having  given  umbrage  to  the  authorities,  his 
appointment  was  cancelled  in  1850,  soon  after  which 
he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Zurich  ;  and  since 
that  period,  his  attention  has  been  unremittingly 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  those  branches  of 
archaeology  and  ancient  history  with  which  his 
name  is  now  so  honourably  associated.    Among  bis 
most  valuable  contributions  to  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
following:  Die  Unteritalischen  Dialekte  (Leip.  1850), 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Neapolitanarum  (Leip.  1851) ; 
his  monographs  on  The  Chronography  of  the  year  354, 
and  Roman  Coins  (Leip.  1850)  ;  the  edict  of  Diocle- 
tian, De  Preiiis  Rerum  Venalium  A.  301  (Leip.  1851) ; 
Jnscriptiones  Regni  NeapoUt.' Latino,  1852 ;  Dis 
ReehUfrage  zwischen  Caviar  und  d.  Srnnt,  1857 ; 
and  his  great  work  on  Roman  History,  R6m 
Gescfuchte,  3d  edition,  vols,  i— iii.,  1858-18G2, 
which  has  recently  been  ably  translated  into  English 
by  W.  P.  Dickson.    M.'s  most  recent  publication  is 
ROmische  f'orsehungen  (1st  voL  Lona  and  Ed  in. 
1863),  consisting  of  articles  on  special  points  of 
Roman  antiquities,  contributed  to  German  periodicals 
in  1859-61. 

MOMO'RDICA,   a   genus  of  plants  of  the 

natural  order  Cucurbitaceti,  having  lateral  tendrils, 
and  the  fruit  splitting  when  ripe.  M.  Balsaminay 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  East, 
produces  a  curious,  oblong,  much- waited  fruit,  called 
tho  Balsam  Apple,  which,  when  green,  is  infused 
in  oil,  to  form  a  vulnerary  much  esteemed  in  Syria 
and  some  other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dan- 
gerous poison.  The  plant  is  used  to  form  arbours. 
— The  largo,  red,  thorny  fniit  of  M.  mixta,  called 
Golkakra  in  India,  is  there  used  for  food.  -Jtf". 
echinata  is  called  the  Gooseberry  Gourd,  because  its 
fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles,  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  gooseberry.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  used  for  pickling,  and  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen  in  Co  vent  Garden  market 

MOMPO'X.  a  town  of  the  Granadian  Confedera- 
tion, on  the  Magdalena,  110  miles  south-east  of 
Cartagena.  Here  the  Magdalena,  during  its  periodi- 
cal Moods,  rises  12  or  15  feet  above  its  usual  level ; 
and  the  quay  and  custom-house  of  M.  are  built 
unusually  high,  in  order  to  provide  against  this 
emergency.  All  the  foreign  goods  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  the  Valley  of  the  Magdalena  pass 
through  this  town.    Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

MO'NACHISM  (Or.  monachos,  a  monk,  from 
ntonos,  alone)  may  in  general  be  described  as  a  state 
of  religious  retirement,  more  or  less  complete,  accom- 
panied by  contemplation,  and  by  various  devotional, 
ascetical,  and  penitential  practices.  It  is,  in  truth, 
Asceticism  (q.  v.),  with  the  element  of  religious 
solitude  superadded.  The  institution  of  mooaohisra 
has,  under  different  forms,  entered  into  several 
religious  systems,  ancient  and  modern.  That  it 
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known  among  the  Jews  before  tbe  comine;  of  our 
Lord,  appears  from  the  example  of  the  prophet  Elias, 
mod  from  that  of  the  Essenians :  and  it  is  probable 
that  religions  seclusion  formed  part  of  the  practice 
of  the  Naza  RITES  (q.  v.),  at  least  in  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history.    In  the  BrahDianical  religion,  it  haa 
had  a  prominent  place ;  and  even  to  tho  present  day, 
tbe  Imiwatrieg  of  Tibet  may  be  aaid  to  rival  in 
number  and  extent  the  monasteries  of  Italy  or 
Spain.    Thf  Christian  advocates  of  monachism  find 
in  the  gospel  exhortations  to  voluntary  poverty 
(Matt,  xix.  21)  and  to  celibacy  (1  Cor.  viL  37).  at 
once  the  justification  and  the  origin  of  the  primitive 
iLi.-t ltution.    Its  first  form  appears  in  the  practice 
of  asceticism,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in 
the  early  part  of  the  2d  century.   The  primitive 
ascetics,  however,  lived  among  the  brethren,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  following  century  that  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  monachism  begins  to  appear.  Tho 
earliest  form  of  Christian  monachism  is  also  the  most 
complete — that  already  described  under  the  head 
Anchorites  (q.  v.) ;  and  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  in  part  originated  in  the  persecutions,  from  which 
Christians  were  forced  to  re  tin;  into  deserts  and  soli- 
tary places  The  anchorets  maintained  from  choice, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  persecutions,  the  seclusion 
to  which  they  had  originally  resorted  as  an  expedient 
of  security ;  and  a  later  development  of  the  same 
principle  is  found  in  the  still  more  remarkable 
psychological  phenomenon  of  the  celebrated  Pillar- 
saints  (q.  v.).  After  a  time,  however,  the  necessities 
of  the  religious  hie  itself — as  the  attendance  at 
public  worship,  the  particii»tion  of  the  sacraments, 
the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and  edification-  led 
to  modifications  of  the  degree  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
solitude.    First  came  the  simplest  form  of  common 
hfe,  which  sought  to  combine  the  personal  seclusion 
of  individuals  with  the  common  exercise  of  all  the 
public  duties ;  an  aggregation  of  separate  cells  into 
the  same  district,  called  by  tho  name  Laura,  with  a 
common  church,  in  which  all  assembled  for  prayer 
and  public  worship.  From  tho  union  of  the  common 
Hfe  with  personal  solitude  is  derived  the  name 
mobile  (Gr.  koino*  bios,  common  life),  by  which  this 
class  of  monks  is  distinguished  from  the  strict  soli- 
taries, as  the  anchorets  or  eremites,  and  in  which  is 
involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligations  of  poverty 
and  chastity,  which  were  vowed  l>y  the  anchorets, 
a  third  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  two  former,  has  ever  since 
been  held  to  constitute  the  essence  of  the  religious 
or  monastic  life.    The  first  origin  of  the  strictly 
cenotntical  or  monastic  life  has  been  detailed  under 
the  name  of  Saint  Antony  (q.  v.),  who  may  be 
regarded  as  its  founder  in  the  East,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  his  disciples.   So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
th.it  his  first  disciple,  Pachomius  (q.  v.),  lived  to  find 
h  imself  the  superior  of  7000.  In  the  single  district  of 
Nitria,  there  were  no  fewer  than  50  monasteries 
(Sozomen,  Eccles.  History,  vi.  31),  and  before  long,  the 
civU  authorities  judged  it  expedient  to  place  restric- 
tions on  their  excessive  multiplication.    It  seems  to 
be  admitted,  that,  in  the  East,  where  asceticism  has 
always  been  held  in  high  estimation,  the  example  of 
Christian  monasticism  nad  a  powerful  influence  in 
forwarding  the  progress  of  Christianity  ;  although  it 
is  also  certain  that  the  admiration  which  it  excited 
occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence  among 
tiie  members,  by  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  osten- 
tation, and  by  provoking,  sometimes  to  fanatical 
excesses  of  austerity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simu- 
lations of  rigour.    The  abuses  which  arose,  even  in 
the  early  stages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by  the 
Tery  Fathers  who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  praises 
of  tbe  institution  itself.   These  abuses  prevailed 
in  a  class  of 


lived  in  small  communities  of  three  or  four,  and 
sometimes  led  a  wandering  and  irregular  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  most  extraordinary  picture  is 
drawn  by  Theodoret,  in  his  Religious  Hutorie*,  of 
the  rigour  and  mortification  practised  in  some  of 
the  greater  monasteries.  The  monks  were  com- 
monly zealots  in  religion ;  and  much  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  East  was  due  to 
that  unrestrained  zeal ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies  origin- 
ated lor  the  most  part  among  the  theologians  of  the 
cloisters.  Most  famous  among  these  were  au  order 
called  Acatmtia  (Or.  sleepless),  from  their  maintain- 
ing the  public  sen' ices  of  the  church  day  and  night 
without  interruption.    See  Monofhysitk,  Mono- 

TH  ELITE,  NeSTORIAN,  IMAGE- WORSHIP. 

It  was  in  the  cenobitic  rather  than  the  eremitic 
form  that  monachism  was  first  introduced  into  the 
West,  at  Rome  and  in  Northern  Italy  by  Athanasius, 
in  Africa  by  St  Augustine,  and  afterwanls  in  Gaul 
by  St  Martin  of  Tours.  Here  also  tbe  institute 
spread  rapidly  under  the  same  general  forms  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but  considerable 
relaxations  were  gradually  introduced,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  thorough  reformation,  and,  as  it  may 
be  called,  religious  revival  effected  by  the  celebrated 
St  Benedict  (q.  v.),  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  a, 
that  western  monachism  assumed  its  peculiar  and 
permanent  form.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated 
churches,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Britain,  it  would 
seem  that  the  reformations  of  St  Benedict  were 
not  introduced  until  a  late  period ;  and  in  that 
church,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  they 
were  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  One  of 
the  most  imjKjrtant  modifications  of  monachism  in 
the  West,  regarded  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in 
which  the  monks  were  to  be  engaged  during  the 
times  not  directly  devotecLto  prayer,  meditation,  or 
other  spiritual  exercises.  In  the  East,  manual  labour 
formed  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  external  occupation 
prescribed  to  the  monks ;  it  being  held  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  tliat  for  each  individual  the  main 
business  of  hfe  was  the  sane ti Ideation  of  his  own 
soul  In  the  West,  besides  the  labour  of  the  hands, 
mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed,  not,  it  is 
true  for  all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  especially 
calculated.  From  an  early  period,  therefore,  tbe 
monasteries  of  the  West,  and  particularly  those  of 
Ireland,  or  of  the  colonies,  founded  by  Irish  monks, 
as  lona  and  Lindisfarne,  became  schools  of  learning, 
and  training-houses  for  the  clergy.  At  a  later 
period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  tcri/ttorium,  or 
writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  employed 
in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ;  and  although  a  great 
proportion  of  tne  work  so  done  was,  as  might  natur- 
ally be  exjiectcd,  in  tbe  department  of  sacred  learn- 
ing, yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  to  the 
scholars  of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
most  of  those  among  the  master- pieces  of  classic 
literature  which  have  reached  our  age. 

In  the  remarkable  religious  movement  which 
characterised  the  church  of  the  12th  c.  (see  Francis 
or  Aasisi,  Franciscans),  the  principle  of  mona- 
chism  underwent  a  further  modification.  The  spiri- 
tual egotism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  monachism, 
whicli  in  some  sense  limited  tbe  work  of  the  cloister 
to  the  sanctification  of  the  individual,  gave  place 
to  the  more  comprehensive  range  of  spiritual  duty, 
which,  in  the  institute  of  the  various  bodies  of  Friars 
(q.  v.)  which  that  age  produced,  made  the  spiritual 
aud  even  the  temporal  necessities  of  one  s  neighbour 
equally  with,  if  not  more  than,  one's  own,  the 
object  of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  The  progress  of 
these  various  bodies,  both  in  the  12th  c  and  since 
that  age,  is  detailed  under  their  several  titles.  It 
only  remains  to  detail  the  later  history  of  monachism, 
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properly  so  called.  The  monastic  institute*  of  the 
West  are  almost  all  offshoots  or  modifications  of 
the  Benedictines  (q.v.) ;  of  these,  the  must  remark- 
able are  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Grand- 
sionttnes,  Clitgniacr,  Premonstratensians,  and 
above  all  Maurist*.  or  Benedictines  (q.v.)  of  St 
Manx.  In  more  modern  times,  other  institutes  have 
been  founded  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  other  similar  works  of 
mercy,  which  are  also  classed  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  monks.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
described  under  their  several  heads. 

The  enclosure  within  which  a  community  of  monks 
reside  U  called  a  Monastery  (q.  v.)— Gr.  monas- 
terion,  Lat  monnMerium.  By  the  strict  law  of  the 
church,  called  the  law  of  cloister  or  enclosure,  it 
is  forbidden  to  all  except  meml>ers  of  the  order  to 
enter  a  monastery ;  and  in  almost  all  the  orders, 
this  prohibition  is  rigidly  enforced  as  regards  the 
admission  of  females  to  the  monasteries  of  men. 
To  such  a  length  is  this  carried  in  the  Greek  Church, 
that  in  the  celebrated  enclosure  of  Mount  Athoa, 
not  only  women,  but  all  animals  of  the  female  sex 
are  rigorously  excluded.  The  first  condition  of 
admission  to  a  monastic  order  is  the  approval  of  the 
superior,  after  which  the  candidates  remain  for  a 
short  time  as  postulanl*.  After  this  preliminary 
trial,  they  enter  on  what  is  called  the  novitiate,  the 
length  of  which  in  different  orders  varies  from  one 
to  three  years  ;  and  at  its  close,  they  are  admitted 
to  the  profession,  at  which  the  solemn  vows  arc 
taken.  The  ace  for  profession  has  varied  at  different 
times  and  in  different  orders ;  the  Council  of  Trent, 
however,  has  fixed  16  as  the  minimum  age.  Origin- 
ally, all  monks  were  laymen  ;  but  after  a  time,  the 
superiors,  and  by  degrees  other  more  meritorious 
members,  were  admitted  to  holy  orders.  The  dis- 
tinction of  priest-monks  and  lay-brothers  has  Wen 
already  explained  under  the  head  Friar  ;  but  in 
both  alike,  where  the  order  is  one  of  those  solemnly 
approved  by  the  church,  the  engagement  taken  at 
the  final  profession  is  life-long  and  irrevocable. 

The  monastic  institute,  from  the  very  earliest 
time,  embraced  women  as  well  as  men.  The  former 
were  called  in  Greek  by  the  name  nonit  or  nonna, 
and  in  Latin  nonna  (from  which  the  English  nun), 
as  also  mncthnonialia.  The  cloistered  residence  of 
nuns  is  called  by  various  names,  as  Nunnery, 
Convent,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  houses  of 
men.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  monastic 
institute  for  females  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  of  the  male  orders  ;  and  as  the  principal 
varieties  of  institute  are  detailed  under  their 
respective  heads,  it  is  needless  to  particularise  them 
here. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  reformed 
churches  in  the  16th  c,  discarded  the  practice  of 
monacbism,  and  suppressed  the  monastic  houses. 
In  some  of  the  German  states,  the  temporalities  of 
the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retained,  and  were 
granted  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed 
together  with  the  titular  dignity.  Some  of  the 
German  churches,  however,  in  later  times,  have 
revived  the  institute  both  for  men  and  for  women, 
as  has  also  been  done  in  the  Anglican  Church  both 
in  the  time  of  Laud  and  in  our  own  day.  In  all  these 
Protestant  revivals  of  monachism.  however,  tho 
engagement  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual. At  the  French  Revolution,  the  monastic 
establishments  of  France  were  utterly  suppressed ; 
and  iu  most  of  the  other  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe,  the  example  has  been  followed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  In  England  and  Ireland  and 
America,  on  the  contrary,  the  institute  has  made 
rapid  progress  within  tho  hut  20  years.  Most  of  the 
orders,  however,  introduced  into  these  countries  are 


of  the  active  rather  than  of  the  contemplative 

class. 

MO'NACO,  a  small  principality  of  Italy,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  the  city  of  Nice.   The  climate  is  tine,  so  that 

|  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  are  produced  in  abundance. 

j  Pop.  at  present  under  2000.  From  the  10th  to  the 
18th  c,  M.  was  held  by  the    Genoese  family 

1  of  GrimaldL  In  1815,  it  was  ceded  to  Sardinia, 
which,  however,  recognised  its  independence,  but 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  town 
of  Monaco.  At  this  jieriod,  it  consisted  of  thro© 
communes— Monaco,  Mentone,  and  Roccabruna, 
with  an  area  of  52  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  7000.  In  1848,  Mentone  and  Roccabruna 
were  annexed  to  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  a  protest  by 
his  'Serene  Highness,'  Carlo  Honorin,  third  prince  ox 
Monaco,  The  Italian  war  of  1859  placed  the  whole 
territory  for  a  brief  period  under  Victor  Emmanuel ; 
but  Carlo  Honorio  having  sold  Mentone  and  Rocca- 
bruna (2d  February  ISO  I)  to  the  French  emperor 
for  4,000,000  francs,  Sardinia  was  obbged  to 
renounce  her  hold  upon  them.  Carlo  Honorio  now 
possesses  nothing  but  the  city  and  territory  of  M. 
itself.  He  resides  six  months  of  the  year  in  Paris, 
and  six  at  M.,  which  is  a  jwetty  little  place  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  with  about  1200  inhabitants. 

MO'NAD  (Gr.  mono*,  unity),  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  although  employed 
by  moderns  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the 
Peripatetics,  who  used  it  to  designate  the  universe, 
understood  in  the  pantheistic  sense.  By  moderns, 
and  especially  by  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  fsnm  whose 
system  alone  the  name  has  derived  importance,  it  is 
used  to  describe  the  primary  elements  of  all  matter. 
The  monads  are  simple  uncompounded  substances, 
without  figure,  without  extension,  without  divisi- 
bility, by  tho  aggregation  of  which  all  bodies  are 
formed,  and  into  which  all  compounded  things  may 
ultimately  bo  resolved.  The  monads  are  created 
things,  but  as  being  uncompounded,  are  indestruct- 
ible ;  and  although  Bubject  to  change,  the  change  is 
but  external  or  relative.  They  are  of  two  classes — 
the  first  are  destitute  of  consciousness,  although 
possessing  an  internal  activity  which  is  called  by 
the  name  of  perception ;  the  second  possess,  in  addi- 
tion to  perception,  a  certain  consciousness,  which  is 
called  by  the  name  'apperception'  or  conscious- 
perception.  The  monads  of  this  class  are  souls, 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  consciousness 
is  the  distinction  between  the  souls  of  the  higher 
and  those  of  the  lower  intelligences.  The  Deity  ia 
the  Prime  Monad,  or  Monad  of  Monads.  The 
theory  of  monads  enters  largely  into  the  philosophic 
system  of  Leibnitz,  and  indeed  furnishes  the  key  to 
much  in  that  system  which  is  otherwise  obscure. 

MONAD  [mono*),  the  generic  name  of  many 
kinds  of  microscopic  organisms,  very  minute,  and 
supposed  also  to  be  of  very  simple  organisation. 
They  appear,  even  under  a  powerful  microscope,  aa 
mere  points,  moving  rapidly  through  the  fluid  in 
which  they  exist,  and  often  becoming  aggregated  in 
clusters ;  or  they  are  seen  to  bo  gelatinous  and 
globular,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  tail  or  thong-like 
filament,  by  the  vibrations  of  which  they  move. 
When  the  Quid  is  tinted  by  means  of  some  harmless 
colouring  matter,  the  existence  of  several  cells  or 
vesicles  is  discerned  within  the  minute  body. 
Ehrenberg  therefore  classed  them  among  Poly* 
gastric  Infusoria  (see  Infusoria),  and  no  natundist 
doubted  their  right  to  a  place,  although  one  of  the 
lowest,  iu  the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  now 
universally  regarded  as  vegetable,  and  are  ranked 
among  alga*.  The  organisms  formerly  known  as 
Globe  Animalcules  ( VUvox)  are  clusters  of 
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produced  by  gemmation  from  one,  and  invested  with 
a  common  envelope.  Monads  are  of  various  colour*. 
Their  gemmation  take*  place  according  to  fixed 
laws,  so  that  the  groups  assume  particular  forms, 
characteristic  of  the  different  kinds.  Thus,  in  the 
'  Breast-plate  Animalcule '  (Gonium  j>ectorale),  so 
called  from  the  form  which  the  group  frequently 
presents,  a  division  takes  place  into  four,  and  the 
number  in  a  group  is  always  either  four  or  sixteen, 
a  group  of  sixteen  always  dividing  iuto  four  ]«vrta, 
each  of  which  contains  four  monads.— The  minute 
moving  points  often  seen  uuder  the  microscope 
are  probably  often  not  monads,  but  spores  or 


MONATNOCK,  Grand,  a  mountain  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  New  Hampshire,  United  States 
of  America,  which  from  a  base  of  5  by  3  miles,  rises 
to  a  height  of  3450  feet  It  is  couijKwed  of  talc, 
mica,  and  slate,  can  be  seen  from  the  State  House  at 
Boston,  and  is  a  landmark  at  sea.  Thirty  lakes, 
some  containing  numerous  islands,  can  be  seen  from 

MO'NAOHAN,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  situated  between  Tyrone  on  the 
N.,  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  E.,  Meath  and  Cavan 
on  the  8.,  and  Fermanagh  on  the  W.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  37  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  east  and  west,  is  28 ;  the  total  area  being 
600  square  miles,  or  319,757  Acres,  of  which  285,885 
are  arable.  The  population,  which  in  1851  was 
141.823,  had  fallen  in  1801  to  126.340;  of  whom 
92,714  were  Roman  Catholics,  17,706  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church,  15,405  Presbyterians,  and  the 
rest  Protestants  of  other  denomination*  The  general 
surface  is  undidatory,  the  hills,  except  in  the  north- 
west and  east,  being  of  email  elevation,  although 
often  abrupt ;  the  highest  point  does  not  exceed 
1254  feet  aliove  the  sea.  It  is  inters]>ersed  with 
lakes  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  of  little 
depth,  and  although  the  streams  are  numerous,  there 
is  no  navigable  nver  within  its  boundaries.  In  its 
geological  structure,  the  level  country  belongs  to  the 
great  central  limestone  district ;  the  rest  is  of  the 
same  transition  formation  which  is  met  with  in  the 
northern  tract  of  Leinstar.  No  minerals  are  found 
in  a  remunerative  quantity ;  there  is  a  small  coal- 
field in  the  southern  border,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  profitable  to  work.  The  sod  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  very  varied  in  its  character,  and  for  the 
most  part  is  wet  and  imjierfectly  drained,  although 
commonly  ca]»able  of  much  improvement ;  but  in 
general  it  is  found  suitable  for  the  production  of 
cereal  crops  (with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  is 
little  cultivated),  and  of  flax.  The  total  area  under 
crops  in  1862  was  152,711  acres.  The  cattle  in  the 
same  year  numbered  68.865 ;  sheep,  14,758 ;  pigs, 
21,698.  The  annual  valuation  of  property  was 
£260,137.  M.  is  well  supplied  with  good  roads,  and 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Oalway,  aud  directly  with  the  coast  at  Dundalk. 
The  principal  towns  are  Monaotian  (o.  v.),  Carrick- 
maen  as,  Clones,  and  Castle-  Blayney.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  the  constituency  being  at 
the  last  enumeration  5121.  M.,  at  the  Invasion, 
formed  jiart  of  the  grant  of  Henry  II.  to  De  Courcey, 
and  was  partially  occupied  by  him ;  but  it  speedily 
fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the 
sept  MacMahon,  by  whom  (with  some  alternations 
of  re-conquest)  it  was  held  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  shire.  Even  still,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  English  was  in  many  places 
little  more  than  nominal,  esjwciallv  in  the  north  ; 
and  in  the  rising  of  1641,  the  MacMahons  again 
resumed  the  territorial  sovereignty.  The  historical 
of  the  county  are  of  little  interest  or 


importance.  It  possesses  two  round  towers,  one 
very  complete,  at  Clones,  the  other  at  Inniakeen ; 
and  there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  earth- 
works commonly  referred  to  the  ante- English  period. 
The  number  of  children  attending  the  national 
schools  in  M.  during  1861  was  13,135,  of  whom 
10,069  were  Roman  Catholics. 

MONAGHAN,  chief  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  great  north  line  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  distant  from  the  former  76 
miles  north-north-west  Pop.  in  1861,  3797,  of 
whom  2668  were  Roman  Catholics,  773  Protectants 
of  the  Established  Church,  306  Presbyterians,  and 
the  rest  members  of  other  denominations.  M.,  before 
the  Union,  was  a  town  of  some  importance,  having 
a  charter  from  James  I.,  and  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament  It  is  still  the 
centre  of  an  active  inland  trade,  and  can  boast 
some  public  buildings  of  considerable  pretensions, 
among  which  are  the  fail,  market-house,  and  court- 
house, A  Roman  Catholic  college  and  a  cathedral 
(the  latter  only  in  progress)  also  deserve  special 
notice. 

MO'N  ARCHY  (Qr.  monorchia,  from  mono*,  alone, 
and  archo,  to  govern  ;  literally,  the  government  of  a 
single  individual)  is  that  form  of  government  in  a 
community  by  which  one  person  exercises  the  sove- 
reign authority.  It  is  only  when  the  king,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  community,  possesses  the  entire 
rnbng  power,  that  he  is  in  tho  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term  a  monarch.  Most  of  the  oriental  govern- 
ments past  and  present  Russia  at  present  and  Spain 
and  France  as  they  were  in  the  last  century,  are  in 
this  strict  sense  monarchies.  The  degenerate  form 
of  monarchy  is  tyranny,  or  government  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  ruler.  When  the  head  of 
the  state,  still  possessing  the  status  and  dignity  of 
royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of 
nobles,  with  a  popular  body,  or  with  both,  as  in  our 
own  country,  the  government  though  no  longer  in 
strictness  monarchical,  is  called  in  j»opular  language 
a  mixed  or  limited  monarchy,  the  term  absolute 
monarchy  being  applied  to  a  government  properly 
monarchical.  The  highest  ideal  of  government 
would  perhaps  be  attained  by  an  absolute  monarchy, 
if  there  were  any  security  tor  always  possessing  a 
thoroughly  wise  and  good  monarch ;  but  this  con* 
dition  is  obviously  unattainable,  and  a  bad  despot 
has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  infinite  evil  It  there- 
fore becomes  desirable  that  a  governing  class,  com- 
posed, if  possible,  of  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened 
in  the  country,  should  share  the  supreme  power 
with  the  sovereign.  A  limited  monarchy  has  this 
advantage  over  an  aristocratic  republic,  that  in 
difficult  crises  of  the  nation's  existence  royalty 
becomes  a  neutral  and  guiding  power,  raised  above 
the  accidents  and  struggles  of  political  life. 

Monarchy,  most  usually  hereditary,  has  sometimes 
been  elective,  a  condition  generally  attended  with 
feuds  and  distractions,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland. 
The  elective  system  is  still  followed  in  the  choice  of 
the  pope.  Constitutional  monarchy  may  be  in  its 
origin  elective,  or  combine  both  systems,  as  when 
one  family  is  disinherited,  and  the  sceptre  declared 
hereditary  in  the  hands  of  another  under  certain 
conditions.    See  Kino,  Republic, 

MONASTERY  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  Monachlsm  (q.  v.)  as  the  generic  name  of 
the  residence  of  any  body  of  men,  or  even,  though 
more  rarely,  of  women,  bound  by  monastic  vows,  It 
may  be  useful,  however,  to  detail  the  various  classes 
of  mouaalic  establishments  of  tho  Western  Church, 
and  to  jioint  out  tho  leading  characteristics  of  each. 
The  name,  in  its  most  strict  acceptation,  is  confined 
to  the  residences  of  monks,  properly  so  called^or  of 
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i  of  the  cognate  orders  (as  the  Benedictine),  and 
as  such,  it  comprises  two  great  classes,  the  AM>ey 
and  the  Priory.  The  former  name  was  given  only  to 
establishments  of  the  highest  rank,  governed  by  an 
abbot,  who  was  commonly  assisted  by  a  prior,  sub- 
prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An  abbey 
always  included  a  church,  and  tho  English  word 
Minder,  although  it  has  now  lost  its  specific  appli- 
cation, has  its  origin  in  the  Saxon  and  German 
Miimter  (Lat  monasterium).  A  Priory  supposed  a 
less  extensive  and  less  numerous  community.  It  was 
governed  by  a  Prior,  and  was  generally,  although  by 
no  means  uniformly,  at  least  in  later  times,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  pos- 
sessed extensive  territorial  domains,  and  of  these,  not 
a  few  became  entirely  independent.  The  distinction 
of  abbey  and  priory  is  found  equally  among  the 
Benedictine  nuns.  In  the  military  orders,  the  name 
of  Commandrry  and  Pirceptory  corresponded  with 
those  of  abbey  and  priory  in  the  monastic  orders. 
The  establishments  of  the  Mendicant,  and,  in  general, 
of  the  modern  orders,  are  sometimes,  though  less 
proj>erly,  called  monasteries.  Their  more  charac- 
teristic appellation  is  Friary  or  Convent,  and  they 
are  commonly  distinguished  into  Profctml  Hon*?* 
(called  also  Residence*),  Novitiates,  and  Colleges,  or 
Scholastic  IIou*'s.  The  names  of  the  superiors  of 
such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The 
common  name  is  Rector,  hut  in  some  orders  tho 
superior  is  called  Guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or 
Matter,  Major,  Father  Superior,  Ac.  The  houses  of 
females— except  in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian 
orders — are  called  indifferently  ConvetU  and  Xunneiy, 
the  head  of  which  is  styled  Mother  Superior,  or 
Reverend  Mother.  The  name  Cloister  properly  means 
the  enclosure  ;  but  it  is  popularly  used  to  designate, 
sometimes  the  arcaded  ambulatory  which  runs 
around  the  inner  court  of  the  building,  sometimes, 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  entire  building, 
when  it  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
Content. 

MON ASTI  R  (more  correctly,  Toli-Me5asttr,  or 
Bttolia),  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Rum- Hi,  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley  of  the  Niji 
Mountains,  90  miles  north -north-east  of  Janina,  and 
about  the  same  distance  west-north- west  of  Saloniki. 
It  is  an  important  place,  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general,  ana  commands  the  routes  between 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Albania.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  M.  has  II 
mosques,  and  carries  on  a  largo  trade  with  Constan- 
tinople, Saloniki,  Vienna,  and  Trieste,  From  Con- 
stantinople alone  it  annually  buys  goods  to  the 
value  of  £1,500,000.  Its  bazaars,  containing  more 
than  2200  shops,  are  well  stocked  with  the  products 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  colonies,  as  also  with 
native  manufactures.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
built  and  most  tasteless  towns  in  all  Turkey.  Pop. 
40,000. 

MONBODDO,  Ja&tbb  Bcrkit,  Lord,  a  Scottish 
lawyer  and  author,  was  born  at  Monboddo,  in  Kin- 
can  lineal) ire,  in  1714,  educated  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  displayed  a  great  fondness  for 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
for  three  years  at  Groningen,  in  Holland.  In  1737, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  soon 
obtained  considerable  practice ;  but  the  first  thing 
that  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  was  his 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Douglas  case,  in 
which  Mr  Burnet  acted  as  counsel  for  Mr  Douglas. 
In  1767,  be  was  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Monboddo.  He  died  26th  May  1799.  M.'s 
first  work,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language 
(1771— 1776),  is  a  very  learned,  heretical,  and  eccen- 
tric production  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  its  grotesque 


crotchets  there  occasionally  flashes  out  a  wondertuUy 
acutc  observation,  that  makes  one  regret  the  dis- 
torted and  misapplied  talent  of  the  author.  The 
notion  that  men  have  sprung  from  monkeys,  is 
perhaps  that  which  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  the  name  of  M.,  who  gravely  asserted  that  the 
orang-outangs  arc  members  of  the  human  specie*, 
and  that  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation 
of  human  creatures  with  tails,  and  that  we  have 
only  worn  away  ours  by  Bitting  on  them,  but  that 
the  stumps  may  still  be  felt  M.  wrote  another 
work,  entitled  Ancient  Metaphysics,  which  was  pub- 
lished only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

MONO  A  DA,  Dox  Frawcisco  de,  Coxpb 
Osoxa,  an  historian,  and  one  of  the  Spanish 
born  29th  December  1586,  at  Valencia,  where  his 
grandfather  was  then  viceroy.  Descended  from  one 
of  tho  greatest  families  of  Catalonia,  he  rajwdly  row 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  was  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  and  latterly  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  there. 
He  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Goch,  a  fortress  in 
the  duchy  of  Clcves,  in  1635.  His  Historia  de  la 
Erpedicion  de  Cata  tones  y  Aragoneses  contra  Turcot 
y  Qriegos  (Barcelona,  1623,  and  frequently  reprinted), 
is  a  master-piece  in  liveliness  and  elegance  of  style. 

MONCALIETRI,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  situated  finely  on  the  sloj*  of  a  hill,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  five  mil^s  al>ove  Turin, 
Pop.  9129.  M.  is  the  first  railway  station  between 
Turin  and  Genoa,  and  communicates  daily  with 
Turin  by  frequent  omnibuses  ;  it  has  fine  buildingi, 
including  a  palace  lately  embellished  for  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  annual 
cattle-fair  held  in  October,  at  M,,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

MONDO'VI,  a  town  of  Italy,  chief  town  of  the 
Sardinian  province  of  same  name,  situated  on  the 
summit  and  shoulder  of  an  Alpine  hill,  50  miles 
south  of  Turin.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections: 
the  Piazza— encircled  by  walls,  and  containing  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  place,  and  tho  subnr'js, 
Carassone,  Breo,  and  Piano  del  Valle.  In  the 
neighlwurhood,  considerable  activity  exists  in  cloth, 
silk,  and  bonnet-straw  manufactories ;  but  in  spite 
of  vineyards  and  chestnut  woods,  the  numerous 
remains  of  ruined  buddings  in  its  vicinity  impart 
an  air  of  desolation  to  the  locality.  The  Piazza 
contains  a  fine  cathedral,  with  rich  paintings ;  an 
episcopal  palace,  with  a  noble  gallery  of  por- 
traits ;  and  the  various  judicial  and  educational 
halls.  Pop  (1851)  17,370.  At  the  battle  of  M.,  on 
the  22d  April  1796,  the  Sardinians  were  totally 
defeated  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  entrance  into 
Piedmont  secured  to  the  French  army.  The  pro- 
vince of  M.  is  intersected  by  spurs  of  the  Alps,  and 
contains  rich  marble  quarries  and  valuable  mineral 
products. 

MONE'SIA  BARK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  [Chryto. 
phyllum  fjh/cyphla>u m,  or  C  liuranfifim),  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  Star  Apple  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Brazil.  The  bark  is  lactescent ;  bat  when 
dried,  it  is  thick,  flat,  compact,  heavy,  brown,  and 
hard,  with  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astrin- 
gent and  bitter.  A  substance  called  Montsia  is 
extracted  from  it,  which  is  almost  black,  at  first 
sweet,  then  astringent,  and  finally  acrid.  It  is  used 
as  a  stomachic  and  alterative  in  leucorrhaea,  chronic 
diarrhoea,  Ac.  It  contains,  in  small  quantity,  a 
principle  called  Moncs  'uu 

MONEY,  in  Political  Economy.  This  is  a  word 
in  continual  use  all  over  the  civilised  world,  and 
perhaps  there  is  none  the  meaning  of  which  in 
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connection  with  the  business  they  hare  in  hand  is  more 
distinctly  understood  by  those  who  use  it ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  none  of  which  it  is  more 
dilbcult  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  or  a  strict 
definition.  Presuming,  then,  that  every  one  knows 
the  practical  use  of  the  word  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  the  bent  thing  to  be  done  here  will  be  to 
point  oat  a  few  distinctions  which  may  tend  to 
obviate  confusion  in  the  comprehensive  use  of  the 
term  as  an  element  in  economic  science. 

Money  is  often  spoken  of  loosely  as  the  same 
thine  with  capital ;  but  they  are  different.  Before 
anything  is  money,  it  must  be  such  that  you  can  go 
into  the  market  and  immediately  use  it  in  purchas- 
ing commodities  or  paying  debts.  The -plant  of  a 
railway  and  the  machinery  of  a  mill,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  fall  use,  are  capital,  and  are  capital  which 
probably  has  once  been  tnouey— but  they  are  money 
no  longer,  because  you  cannot  u*e  them  in  making 
payment*,  though  they  have  perhaps  become  more 
valuable  than  ever  they  were.  The  confusion  of 
capital  with  money  was  the  mistake  made  in  issuing 
the  French  assignats  on  the  security  of  the  forfeited 
LiaJed  estates.  Each  assignat  was  a  promise  to 
pay;  bat  when  payment  was  demanded,  it  could  not 
W  made,  because  land  was  not  a  medium  for 
making  it  It  is  of  the  essence  of  money,  then, 
that  it  is  capable  of  making  immediate  ]>ayment 
either  to  satisfy  a  seller  or  a  creditor.  But  an 
srticle  may  be  money  though  it  will  not  satisfy 
everybody ;  and  articles  available  as  money— even 
those  most  nniversally  accepted  aa  such— are  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  What  wo  are  familiar  with 
as  the  most  approved  form  of  money— as  the  thing 
that  will  be  most  certainly  received  in  payment  all 
ever  the  world  -  is  coin  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  reason  why  the  claim  of  these  is  so  universally 
accepted  is,  that  they  do  not  merely  repreieiit  value, 
as  we  shall  rind  other  kinds  of  money  do,  but  they 
really  are  value,  If  the  dealer  sells  a  hat  for  a 
sovereign,  he  knows  that  the  sovereign  does  not 
d^wud,  like  a  pound-note,  on  the  solvency  of  the 
issuer,  bnt  that  it  has  got  value  put  into  it  by 
ousting  about  as  much  labour  and  skill  in  bringing 
it  into  existence  as  tho  hat  he  gives  for  it  But 
even  all  coins  perfectly  available  for  money  are  not 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  denomination.  The 
silver  for  making  20  shillings  is  a  good  deal  less 
ralnable  as  a  commodity  than  tho  gold  in  a 
sovereign;  and  in  the  same  way,  240  pence,  which 
are  as  money  equal  to  a  sovereign,  only  make 
a  percentage  of  it  in  value  as  merchandise.  The 
convenience  of  their  nse  for  small  transactions  makes 
np  for  depredation  in  value  of  coins  of  the  inferior 
metals,  when  gold  is  a  standard ;  and  to  prevent 
incidental  abase*,  the  law  limits  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  a  legal  tender  as  good  money. 

Money  transactions  are  distinguished  from  barter, 
b  which  one  commodity  is  transferred  for  another, 
as  where  the  shepherd,  in  primitive  times,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  given  the  agriculturist  a  sheep  for 
a  measure  of  corn.  This  distinction  is  extremely 
useful,  since  the  invention  of  a  circulating  medium, 
which  supersedes  the  narrow,  cumbrous  process  of 
barter,  by  facilitating  transactions  of  every  variety 
of  importance  among  all  sorts  of  j»eople,  is  a  grand 
type  of  advance  in  civilisation.  Like  many  other 
distinctions,  however,  it  has  not  an  absolute  line  of 
demarcation.    The  precious  metals  hold  their  value 

well  as  being  money, 
used  up  for  plate  and 
jewellery.  Where  money  is  only  available  within 
one  narrow  region,  its  use  verges  on  barter.  In 
Central  Africa,  purchases  are  made  and  debts  paid 
by  strings  of  beads  or  coils  of  brass  wire.  An  ivory 
merchant  or  a  traveller  will  lay  in  a  stock  of 
2M 
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just  as  in  Europe  he  would  carry  gold  or  circular- 
notes.  They  are  commodities,  being  used  as  orna- 
ments by  the  inhabitants.  But  they  are  distributed 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  demand  in  this  shape, 
'  and  that  they  alisolutely  constitute  money  is  shewn 
i  by  this  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  beads,  that  a  parti- 
cular colour  will  pass  current,  and  another  will  not ; 
so  that  the  merchant  who  chooses  the  wrong  kind, 
though  he  have  full  value  in  merchandise,  has  not 
taken  with  him  a  supply  of  available  cash. 

Under  the  head  of  Bullion,  it  is  shewn  how  the 
precious  metals  are  an  expensive  form  of  money,  which 
there  is  a  temptation  to  supersede  by  paper-money. 
For  the  various  opinions  adopted  by  different  classes 
of  economists  on  paper-money,  and  the  devices 
for  getting  over  the  great  difficulty  of  rendering 
this  kind  of  money  secure,  and  equal  in  value  to 
bullion,  reference  is  made  to  the  article  Currkncy. 
It  may  here  be  proper  to  state,  that  paper- money, 
or  money  founded  on  credit — one  of  the  resources  of 
advanced  civilisation  and  complicated  commerce — 
introduces  a  class  of  moneys  so  extensive  and 
various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  limits 
of  its  extent  or  enumerate  the  shapes  it  may 
take.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of 
all  difficulties  by  saying  that  a  promise  to  pay  is 
only  the  representative  of  money.  But  if  it  aorve 
the  purpose  of  buying  or  ]>aying  debt  it  really  is 
money.  No  one  hesitates  in  counting  a  £5  Bank 
of  England  note  as  money.  But  a  cheque  by  a 
person  known  to  have  a  balance  or  credit  at  a 
solvent  bank,  is  equally  money ;  and  though  it 
is  an  order  to  pay,  no  actual  bullion  need  ever 
be  given  for  it,  for  the  payment  may  be  in  notes, 
or  the  holder  may  hand  it  over  to  his  own 
banker,  in  whose  accounts  it  will  be  credited 
to  the  holder,  and  debited  against  the  banker 
on  whom  it  is  drawn.  The  special  difficulty 
as  to  paper-money  is,  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
money  when  it  is  none,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cheque 
not  honoured  by  payment ;  or,  that  it  may  be  of  less 
intrinsic  value  than  it  professes  to  be,  as  when  there 
is  what  is  called  an  over-issue  (see  Currency). 
There  are  thus  great  risks  attached  to  the  use  of 
jiaper- money ;  but  there  are  also  risks  specially 
applicable  to  bullion- money,  as  fight  weight  lrase 
coin,  and  the  absence  of  those  facilities  for  detection 
in  theft  or  fraud,  which  are  among  the  advantages 
of  paper-money.  The  sjvecial  risks  attending  the 
use  of  paper  have  been  shewn  in  practice  to  be  bo 
capable  of  remedy  by  legislative  precautions,  that  at 
present  in  Scotland,  one-pound  notes  are  taken  with 
less  suspicion  than  sovereigns.  On  transactions  in 
general,  the  chance  of  loss  from  forgery  or  insolvency 
ia  deemed  less  than  the  chances  from  light  weight, 
even  if  the  risk  of  base  coinage  should  not  come 
into  consideration. 

Making  allowance  for  coins  Bent  abroad  or  used 
as  metal,  the  money  of  Britain  is  calculated  at : 
gold,  seventy  millions  ;  silver  and  copper,  twelve 
millions;  and  notes,  thirty-eight  millions— in  all, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  But  so  large  is 
the  extent  of  paper-money,  in  the  shape  of  drafts 
and  bills,  that  of  these  payments,  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  two  thousand  millions  in  a  year  are 
settled  at  the  London  clearing-houses,  or  the  estab- 
lishments where  the  Loudon  banks,  and  those 
dealing  with  them,  clear  off  their  mutual  obligations 
by  paying  over  the  balances. 

MONGE,  Gaspard,  Comtk  db  Prluse,  a  French 
mathematician  and  physicist  was  born  of  humble 
parentage  at  Beaune,  in  the  dej>artment  of  Cote 
d'Or,  10th  May  1746.  When  only  fifteen,  he  went 
to  study  natural  philosophy  at  the  Oratorian  College 
of  Lyon,  and  afterwards  obtained  admission  into 
the  famous  artillery  school  at  Mezieres,  where 
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he  invented  the  method  known  m  'Descriptive 
Geometry,'  which  was  at  first  received  with  incre- 
dulity, but  afterwards  with  avidity,  and,  for  a  time, 
jealously  kept  secret  by  the  military  authorities. 
In  1772,  M.  became  tutor  and  professor  at  Mczieres ; 
in  1780,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  ' 
Academy ;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  called  to  ' 
Paris  as  Professor  of  Hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre. 
As  a  lecturer,  he  was  precise,  clear,  and  brief ;  his 
stylo  was  a  model  of  scientific  rigour,  if  not  of 
literary  elegance.  During  the  heat  of  the  Revo-  j 
lution,  he  became  Minister  of  Marine,  but  after  a 
few  months  resigned  the  office.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, retire  into  obscurity,  but  took  charge  of  the 
great  manufactories  improvised  for  supplying  the 
million  of  Boldicrs  whom  republican  France  had 
launched  against  her  enemies,  with  arms  and  gun- 
powder. At  this  critical  period,  he  shewed  himself 
possessed  of  a  genius  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was 
everywhere,  animating,  ordering,  counselling,  and 
directing  the  patriotic  artisans.  Yet  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  insane  fanaticism  that,  for  a  time, 
got  the  upper  hand  in  France,  that  M.  himself  only 
escaped  the  guillotine  on  account  of  his  services  being 
absolutely  indispensable.  After  he  bad  founded  the 
Ecole  Polytechavjue,  he  was  sent  by  the  Directory 
to  Italy,  and  intrusted  with  the  transport  of  the 
artistic  sj)oiU  of  the  republican  armies.  Here  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
followed  to  Egypt  He  now  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  During  the  expedi- 
tion to  Syria,  he  performed  the  greatest  services  to 
the  government  established  at  Alexandria,  On  bis 
return  to  France,  he  resumed  his  functions  as  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and,  though  his 
reverence  for  NajK>leon  continued  unabated,  he 
hotly  opposed  his  aristocratic  and  dyuastic  viewa 
The  title  of  Conite  do  Peluse  (Pelusium)  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Napoleon,  in  memory  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition.  He  died  28th  July  1818. 
M.  s  pnnci  nal  works  are:  Traitt  EUmmtairt  de. 
Statujue  (7th  edit.  Paris,  1834) ;  Lefons  de  QAomttrie 
DtAcriptire  (Gth  edit.  Paris,  1837) ;  and  Application 
de  r 'Autit't&!  d  la  Gtomftri*  dm  Surface*  du  1  ft  du 
2  D&ffrt  (tth  edit  Paris,  1809).  See  Dupin's  Etmi 
HiMor'upis  mr  It*  Servxcv*  el  Us  Travaux  Scientijiqucs 
de  Mongc  (Paris,  1819). 

MONGHY  R,  a  city  of  India,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  nnine,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  30  miles  west- north-west  of  Bhagulpur. 
It  is  a  large  and  thriving  town,  and  carries  on 
extensive  manufactures  of  hardware  and  firearms, 
which,  however,  arc  of  very  inferior  quality.  Owing 
to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  it  is  a  favourite 
residence  of  invalided  military  men  and  their  1 
families.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. — The  district 
has  an  area  of  2558  square  miles,  with  a  pop.  esti- 
mated at  800,000. 

MO'NGOLS,  the  name  of  a  numerous  and  widely 
spread  branch  of  the  human  family — the  second  in 
tlie  classification  of  Blumenbach,  and  corresponding 
in  almost  every  resjtect  with  the  branch  designated 
as  Turanian  by  more  recent  ethnologists.  See 
Ti'hani ans.  Under  the  designation  of  M.  are 
included  not  only  the  Mongols  Proper,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Tibetans,  Tartars  of 
all  kimN,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese,  Esquimaux, 
Samnied.*,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  oven  Magyars. 
Collectively,  they  are  the  great  nomadic  people  of 
the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites, 
and  Hamites ;  and  nru  the  same  who,  in  remote 
antiquity,  founded  what  is  called  the  *  M<  dian 
Empire'  in  flower  ChahLva,  an  empire,  according 
to  ltawlinson,  that  flourished  atid  fell  between 
about  2458  and  2234  B.C. ;  that  is,  before  Nineveh 
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became  known  as  a  great  city.   Tims  early  did 
some  of  these  nomadic  triWs,  forsaking  their  original 
pastoral  habits,  assume  the  character  of  a  nation. 
Another  great  offshoot  from  this  stock  founded  an 
empire  in  China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  trace,  but  which  certainly  had  reached 
a  state  of  high  civilisation  at  least  2000  years  B.C 
In  early  Greek  history,  they  figure  as  Scythians, 
and  in  bite  Roman,  as  Huns,  carrying  terror  and 
desolation  over  the  civilised  world.    In  the  middle 
ages,  they  appear  as  Mongols,  Tartars,  and  Turks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c.,  Genghis- KJian 
(q.  v.),  originally  the  chief  of  a  small  Mongol  horde, 
conquered  almost  the  whole  of  central  and  eastern 
Asia  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally  success- 
ful, and  in  1240 — 1241,  the  Mongol  empire  extended 
from  the  sea-board  of  China  to  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  and  Poland,  including  Russia  and 
Hungary,  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception 
of  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
states,  and  northern  Siberia.    This  vast  empire  soon 
broke  up  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms, 
from  one  of  which,  Turkestan,  arose  another  tide  of 
Mongol  invasion  under  the  guidance  of  Timor  or 
Tamerlane,  who,  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  14th  c., 
reduced  Turkestan,  Persia,  Hindustan,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Georgia,  under  his  sway,  ami  broke,  for  a  time, 
the  Turkish  power.    On  the  death  of  his  son  Shah 
Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and 
finally  absorl>ed  by  the  Persians  and  Usl>cka,  but  an 
offshoot  of  Timftr  s  family  founded,  in  the  16th  a, 
the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.    After  the  decline 
of  Tiinurs  empire,  the  Turkish  branch  maintained 
the  glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the 
very  heart  of  Western  Europe.    In  the  9th  c., 
the  Magyars,  a  tribe  of  Ugnans,  also  of  Mongol 
extraction,  under  their  leader  Arjtad,  established 
themselves  in  Hungary,  where,  in  process  of  time, 
they  l»ecame  converted  to  Christianity,  and  founded 
a  kingdom  famous  in  European  history.   See  Turks 
and  Hi'NOABT. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  M.  in  their 
primitive  state  are  thus  descrilied  by  Dr  I>athatn  in 


his  Deacriptiix  EtltwAogij :  'The  face  of  the  Mongo- 
lian is  broad  and  fiat  This  is  because  the  cheek* 
bones  stand  out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
depressed.  The  cheek-bones  stand  out  laterally. 
They  are  not  merely  projecting,  for  this  they  might 
bis  without  giving  much  breadth  to  the  face,  inas- 
much as  they  might  stand  forward.  ....  The 
distance  between  the  eyes  is  great  the  eyes  them- 
selves being  oblique,  and  their  carunculs  being 
concealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imjierfect 
arch,  black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea 
yellow.  The  complexion  is  tawny,  the  stature  low. 
The  cars  are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head  ;  the 
lips  thick  and  fieshy  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth 
somewhat  oblique  in  their  insertion,  the  forehead 
low  and  fiat,  and  the  hair  lank  and  thin.'  Of  course, 
Buch  a  descrqition  as  this  cannot  be  understood  an 
applying  to  the  more  civilised  nations  of  Mongol 
origin,  such  as  the  Turks  and  Magyars,  especially 
the  latter,  who,  in  physical  appearance,  differ  but 
little,  if  at  all,  from  other  European  nationa 

In  religion,  the  M.  are,  tor  the  most  pari, 
Buddhists.  There  are  among  them,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  countries  in  which  they  reside, 
various  other  religions,  as  Confucianism,  Taonism, 
fire-worship,  paganism  of  different  kinds,  Moham- 
medanism, and  Christianity.  The  Mongol  languages, 
are  very  numerous,  are  described  by  Dr 
l  as  being  'aptotic  and  agglutinate,  rarely  with 
unatc  inflection.'  In  1859,  according 
rofessor  Dicterici, 
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M.  of  all  kinds  amounted  in  numlwr  to  as  many 
as  528,000,000,  or  about  half  of  the  r 
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MOW K MIA'OKA,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrill*,  with  op]*>site 
leaves  destitute  of  stipules ;  the  hark  and  leaves 
having  an  aromatic  fragrance.  The  flowers  are 
unisexual.  The  perianth  is  somewhat  glohose, 
divided  at  the  border  sometimes  into  more  rows 
than  one.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  arise 
from  and  cover  the  whole  interior  of  the  tube  of 
the  perianth.  There  are  several  ovaries,  each  with 
one  ovule.  The  fruit  consists  of  several  acluenia, 
enclosed  within  the  enlarged  calyx.  There  are 
ibout  40  known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South 
America.  A  few  are  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  fruit  of  the  Boldu  ( lioldoa  fragrant), 
a  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  eaten. 
It  is  a  little  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  currant, 
extremely  fragrant  when  dried. 

MONITEUR,  Le,  a  celebrated  French  journal, 
started  by  the  publisher,  Charles  Joseph  Panckoucke, 
5th  May  1789,  under  the  title  of  the  Gazette 
S'afioaale,  ou  U  Moniteur  UniveneL  After  the  crisis 
oi  the  loth  August  1792,  its  importance  as  a  daily 
register  of  the  events  which  occurred  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Revolution,  immeusely  increased. 
Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  should  consult 
Thuan-Grandville's  Gazette  National?,  ou  le  Moniteur 
Unir*rad,  commend  le  5th  Mtii  1781).  pricCdt  d'une 
Introduction  historijue  contenant  tin  Abr'-gi  des 
ancient  EtaU-gfnfraux,  des  Awmblfea  den  Notables, 
et  dei  princ'tjt'iux  JSefnemrnU  Out  out  awtti  la 
Eivolution  (1790).  In  1800,  it  altered  its  form  so 
far  as  to  divide  itself  into  two  halves,  of  which 
the  first  contained  the  Arte*  du  G  >i<  v  rnement. 
This  change  imparted  to  the  journal  something  of 
an  official  character.  After  January  1,  1811,  'it 
dropj>ed  the  title  of  Gazette  Nationale,  retaining 
only  that  of  Moniteur  UnirerneL  After  the  Resto- 
ration, it  became  the  government  organ,  which  it 
continued  to  be  under  Louis  1'hilippe,  and  still  is 
under  Louis  Napoleon. 

MONITOR,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of 
saorian  reptiles,  nearly  allied  to  the  true  lizards, 
from  which  they  differ  in  having  no  teeth  on  the 


Monitor  (If  Ifihticui). 

palate.  Among  them  are  some  of  large  size,  the 
largest  of  existing  saurians  except  those  of  the 
crocodile  tribe.  The  tail  of  the  greater  number  is 
laterally  compressed,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to 
aquatic  habits.  They  receive  the  name  M.  from  a 
notion  that  they  give  warning  by  a  hissing  sound 
of  the  approach  of  a  crocodile  or  alligator.  For  the 
tame  reason,  some  of  the  American  sj>ecies  receive 
the  French  name  Satirogarde.  Those  of  the  Old 
World  form  the  family  Monitoridie,  and  those  of 
America  the  family  TeiUia  of  some  naturalists. 


There  are  several  genera  of  both.— The  M.  or 
Varan  ok  the  Nltl  {M.  Xiloticu*)  is  of  a  rather 
slender  form,  and  has  a  long  tail.  It  is  olivo  gray, 
mottled  with  black.  It  attains  a  length  of  five  or 
six  feet.  Crocodiles'  eggs  form  part  of  its  food.  The 
Teoukxin  (Teiu*  Teguexin)  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  is 
of  similar  size.  It  preys  on  aquatic  animal*.  Other 
large  sjiecies  are  plentiful  iu  almost  all  tropical 
countries.  They  are  powerful  animals,  have  strong 
teeth,  and  defend  themselves  vigorously  if  attacked. 
Some  comparatively  small  species,  feeding  chiefly 
on  insects,  are  found  in  dry  situations.  Some  of 
the  large  South  American  species  are  used  for  food, 
and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

MONITO  RIAL  SYSTEM,  or  MUTUAL 
INSTRUCTION.  It  first  occurred  to  Dr  Bell 
(a.  v.),  when  superintendent  of  the  Orphan  Hospital, 
Madras,  in  1795,  to  make  use  of  the  more  advanced 
boys  in  the  school  to  instruct  the  younger  pupils. 
These  youthful  teachers  were  called  Monitors.  The 
method  was  eagerly  adopted  by  Joseph  Lancaster 
(q.  v.)  who,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  did  so 
much  for  the  extension  of  jwpular  education ;  and 
from  him  and  the  originator,  the  system  was  called 
indifferently  the  Madras  and  the  Lancastrian,  as 
well  as  the  Monitorial  or  Mutual  System.  The 
monitorial  system  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
a  method  of  teaching  ;  it  is  simply  a  method  of 
organising  schools,  ami  of  providing  the  necessary 
teaching  power.  At  a  time  when  the  whole 
question  of  primary  education  Mas  iu  its  infancy, 
the  state  rcfusiug  to  promote  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  society,  and  the  public  little 
disposed  to  contribute  towards  its  extension,  it 
was  of  great  imiwrtaiice  that  a  system  should  be 
adopted  which  should  recommend  itself  as  at  once 
effectual  and  economical.  It  was  mauifest  that 
even  with  the  most  skilful  arrangement  of  classes, 
a  single  teacher  could  not  undertake  the  tuition  of 
more  than  80  or  90  pupils;  while,  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  cleverer  bovs  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  master,  the  school  might  be  made 
almost  self-working,  ami  IVKi  or  400  children  taught 
where  there  was  only  one  adult  superintendent. 
The  novelty  and  economy  of  this  plan,  and  we  may 
add  also,  its  temiwrary  success,  gained  for  it  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  support  both  in  Britain  aud  in 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  as  an 
educational  agency  was  universally  over-rated,  for 
although  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  under  an  able  aud 
enthusiastic  master,  boys  may  be  inspired  to  teach 
well  all  technical  and  rote  subjects  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  under  Dr  Pillans  of 
the  Edinburgh  High  School),  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
children  so  instructed  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  educated.  Their  monitor  necessarily  lacks 
the  maturity  of  miud  which  is  indis|»ensable  to  the 
instructor,  whose  business  it  is  to  arouse  in  the 
child  those  meutal  operation!  which  have  taken 
place  within  himself,  and  so  lead  him  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  rational  grasp  of  intellectual  and  moral 
and  physical  truths.  No  amount  of  private  instruc- 
tion from  the  master,  no  enthusiasm  could  ever 
enable  a  boy  to  do  this,  and  consequently  the 
system  broke  down,  after  having  done  its  work 
by  being  the  engine  whereby  a  large  interest  was 
stirred  up  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
whereby  the  requisites  of  a  primary  teacher  were 
brought  into  view.  The  reaction  against  the 
system,  however,  was  not  so  violent  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  Holland  and  France,  as  in  Germany.  In 
England,  the  monitorial  system  was  modified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  the  master  the  aid 
of  the  more  clever  boys  in  teaching  rote  subjects, 
in  revising  lessons,  keeping  registers,  and  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  those  classes  not  directly  under 
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the  master's  tnition.  In  this  way  were  afforded 
the  means  of  training  for  the  teaching  profession 
boys  who  seemed  fitted  by  natural  endowment 
for  the  work.  Hence  the  prevalent  employment  in 
this  country  of  paid  monitors  and  pupil-teachers 
(male  and  female),  who  are  regularly  apprenticed 
to  school-managers  and  teachers,  and  go  forward  to 
be  trained  in  the  normal  schools  now  so  numerous. 

MONK,  Georok,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Potheridge,  in 
Devonshire,  and  was  born  ;it  his  father's  residence, 
6th  Decern bcr  160S.  He  spent  some  of  his  earlier 
years  in  the  service  of  Holland,  returned  to  Eng- 
land when  about  the  age  of  30,  and  served  in  the 
king's  army  against  the  Scots  in  1639,  attaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  breaking  ' 
out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1613,  he  was  appointed  , 
colonel  of  Lord  Leicester's  troops,  sent  to  crush  it 
When  the  civil  war  began,  these  troo|»s  were 
recalled,  and  M.  was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
being  supposed  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, hut  was  soon  after  released.  In  1644,  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  which  ho  was  liber- 
ated, after  two  years,  on  his  swearing  the  Covenant 
Clarendon  hints  that  he  nold  himself  for  money. 
He  was  now  intrusted  with  the  command  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  military  talents,  and  made  him  his  lieutenant- 
general  and  comuiaudant  of  artillery ;  and  the  serviee 
which  he  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  so 
great,  that  ho  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Scotland.  In  1653,  he  was  joined  with 
Admiral  Blake  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Dutch,  and  with  hiB  division  of  the  fleet  consisting 
of  100  ships,  defeated  Admiral  Van  Tronip  off 
Nieuwpoort,  and  fought  another  battle  with  him 
off  Katwijk,  in  which  the  victory  was  doubtful, 
but  Van  Tromn  lost  his  life.  In  April  1654, 
Cromwell  sent  nim  to  Scotland  as  governor,  in 
which  difficult  oflice  he  conducted  himself  with 
vigour,  moderation,  and  equity.  Even  the  High- 
lands, those  immemorial  'sanctuaries  of  plunder,' 
as  Guuot  calls  them,  were  reduced  to  order.  His 

Iwincipal  residence  was  Dalkeith,  where  he  spent 
lis  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  When,  after  Cromwell's  death,  he  saw 
everything  in  confusion,  and  felt  his  own  position 
perilous,  ho  crossed  the  English  bonier,  1st  January 
1660,  with  6000  men,  united  his  tr>x>ps  with  those 
which  Fairfax  had  collected  for  Charles  1I.»  and 
entered  London  unopposed,  although  as  yet  he 
kept  his  views  profoundly  secret.  His  powers  of 
dissimulation  ana  reticence  were  immense.  Every- 
body felt  that  tho  decision  lay  with  *  Old  George,' 
as  his  soldiers  used  to  call  him  ;  every  party  courted 
him ;  ho  was  even  offered  the  protectorate ;  but 


while  he  offended  nobody,  he  declined  to  connect 
himself  with  any  of  the  sectaries,  and  waited 
patiently  the  course  of  events.  His  own  wish 
(though  it  did  not  proceed  from  any  very  high- 
minted  motive)  was  to  bring  l>ack  the  Stuarts  ; 
and  before  long,  he  saw  that  tho  nation  in  general 
was  thoroughly  with  him.  On  tho  21st  of  February 
he  called  together  the  remaining  members  of  the 
parliament  which  had  been  violently  driven  ont 
twelve  years  before,  and  Charles  IL  was  presently 
recalled.  M.  was  now  made  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
loaded  with  honours,  and  intrusted  with  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state.  But  he  soon  retired  from 
political  affairs.  In  1665,  when  the  plague  ravaged 
London,  and  every  one  fled  that  could,  *  Old  Gtjorge,'  ) 
as  governor  of  the  City,  bravely  stuck  to  his  post 
and  did  what  he  could  to  allay  the  terror  and  \ 
confusion.  Next  year,  he  was  employed  as  second  in  ' 
of  the  fleet  sent  under  the  Duke  of  York  ' 
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against  the  Dutch;  and  was  defeated  by  Von 
Ktiyter  in  a  sea-light  off  Dunkirk,  bnt  soon  after 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  him  off  North  Fore- 
land.  He  di«d  3d  January  1670.  Gnizot  describes 
him  as  a  '  man  capable  of  great  things,  thwgh 
he  had  no  greatness  of  soul."  See  Guizot'a  Moni. 
Chute  tU  la  tirpuNi/ut,  Skinner's  Life  of  Monk, 
Hallam's  Constitutional  HUtory,  and  MacanUy'i 
History  of  England. 

MONKEY  (Simla),  a  Linnsean  genus  of  Mam- 
malia, of  the  Linna>an  order  Primal'-*,  and  of 
Cuvier's  order  Quadrttmana,  now  constituting  the 
family  Simiada*.  The  word  M.  was  formerly  of 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  signification  with 
A]*;  but  tho  name  ape  is  now  more  generally 
applied  to  those  Sin»>r<i<r  which  have  no  tail,  and 
no  cheek-t touches;  the  name  M.  to  those  which 
have  cheek -nouches  and  long  tails,  prehensile  or 
not  prehensile ;  whilst  the  name  Baboon  (q.  v.)  is 
applied  to  creatures  considerably  different  from 
both.  The  smaller  toilless  SimUidat  are,  however, 
still  not  (infrequently  spoken  of  as  monkeys,  and 
the  term  is  abo  sometimes  used  to  compreheud  all 
the  Simiad/v. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Simiada>  exhibit  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  man,  both  in  their  general  form  and 
their  anatomical  structure.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  some  of  the  larger  apes.  In  n^ne  of 
them,  however,  is  there  a  natural  adaptation  for 
the  erect  position  so  characteristic  of  man,  which 
is  assumed  rarely,  aud  in  general  only  by  captive 
individuals,  as  the  result  of  training  and  constraint 
all  of  the  M.  tribe  preferring  to  walk  on  four  f«t 
rather  than  on  two,  but  all  of  them  being  adapted 
for  living  chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  or  — 
according  to  the  habits  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species— among  bushy  cliffs,  where  they 
make  use  of  the  four  extremities  for  prehemion, 
as  bauds.  Most  of  them  leap  from  branch  to  branch 
with  wonderful  a  bility,  and  some  abo  swing  them- 
selves from  a  branch  by  their  long  prehensile  tail, 
till  they  can  seize  hold  of  another  branch.  The 
thumb,  in  all  the  four  extremities,  is  opposable  to 
the  finders,  which  are  long  and  flexible;  but  there 
are  some  monkeys  which  want  the  thumb  of  the 
fore- limbs,  or  have  it  merely  rudimentary,  whilst 
the  hind-liml*  are  always  furnished  with  perfect 
hands.  In  attempting  to  walk  eivct,  an  ape  neces- 
sarily treads,  not  on  the  soles,  but  on  the  sides  of 
its  feet  which  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  do  not  enable  it  to  maintain  an  erect 
position  long  or  easily.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
by  tho  way  in  which  the  head  ia  affixed  to  the 
vertebral  column,  tho  occipi'al  foramm  being  further 
back  than  in  man,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  head  is 
thrown  forward.  -  The  face  of  a  M.  exhibits  a 
grotesque  resemblance  to  that  of  man;  but  the 
lower  forehead,  the  less  perfect  nose,  and  the  more 
projecting  jaws,  give  it  a  brutal  character.  The 
dentition  of  monkeys  is  so  similar  to  that  of  man, 
that  the  dental  formula  for  very  many  is  the  same, 
although  many  others  have  an  additional  molar  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw ;  but  in  many,  the  great  size 
of  the  canine  teeth  is  a  marked  brutal  characteristic 
— Tho  digestive  organs  arc  generally  very  similar  to 
those  of  man,  but  in  some  of  the  Simiadce,  more 
exclusively  confined  to  vegetable  food,  there  is 
a  remarkable  difference  in  a  peculiar  and  very 
complicated  structure  of  the  stomach. — The  food  of 
monkeys  consists  chiefly  of  fruits,  corn,  and  other 
vegetable  substances  ;  but  most  of  them  also  catch 
and  cat  insects,  and  even  birds,  of  the  eggs  of  which 
they  are  also  very  fond.  In  captivity,  they  learn 
to  eat  and  drink  almost  everything  that  is  used  by 
man,  and  shew  a  great  fondness  for  sweet  things, 
and  for  alcoholic  liquors.— The  skin  of  monkeys  is 
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generally  covered  in  all  part*  with  hair,  but  some 
have  the  face  partially  naked,  and  many  have 
naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks.  — Many  have 
capacious  check-pouches  in  which  they  Btow  away 
food  which  they  cannot  consume  with  sufficient 
expedition.  They  are  mostly  gregarious,  although 
to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  Many  of  the 
species  display  strong  attachment  to  their  mates 
and  to  their  offspring.  One  or  two  yonn"  are 
generally  produced  at  a  birth.  They  dHfrfay  a 
remarkable  propensity  and  talent  for  imitation ; 
and  this,  with  their  extreme  agility,  their  curious 
prying  disposition,  and  their  love  of  trick  or  mischief, 
nukea  them  very  amusing,  whether  in  a  wild 
or  a  captive  state.  Many  of  the  stories  told  of 
monkeys  manifest  also  a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
although  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  intelligence  of 
auy  of  the  siwcies  exceed*  that  of  the  dog  or  the 
elephant  Notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to 
the  human  form,  their  imitative  propensity,  and 
their  intelligence,  nooo  of  the  monkeys  shew  the 
smallest  capacity  for  imitating  the  human  voice ; 
and  their  'chattering'  is  very  unlike  articulate 
speech. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous, 
but  are  all  confiued  to  the  warm  parts  of  the  world ; 
Australia,  however,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  being 
d<*titute  of  them.  They  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  genera,  some  of  which  belong  exclusively  to 
particular  portioua  of  the  world.  But  in  this 
rtaiiect,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  Old  World  and 
those  of  America,  the  geographical  distribution 
corresjKmdinc  with  the  divisiou  of  the  family  into 
two  principal  groups  —the  moiikevs  of  the  Old 
World  (Catarrhini  of  some  naturalists),  to  which 
alone  the  name  S'unitultc  is  sometimes  restricted, 
having  the  nostrils  separated  only  by  a  narrow  j 
septum,  and  the  tail  wanting,  short,  or  long,  but 
never  prehensile;  the  monkeys  of  the  New  World 
{Platyrrhlni),  the  family  CebuUt  of  some  naturalists, 
having  the  nostrils  widely  separated,  the  tail  always 
long,  and  often  preheusile,  most  of  them  having 
also  the  lour  additional  molar  teeth  already  noticed, 
which  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World 
possess;  but  none  of  them  having  cheek  pouches, 
which  many  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World 
have.  The  most  interesting  genera  and  species  of 
M.  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

MONKEY  POTS.    See  Lecvthivacsa 

MONK'S-HOOD.    See  Aconite. 

MONK'S  RHUBARB.    See  Dock. 

MO'NMOUTH.  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  stands,  amid  beautiful 
scenery,  at  the  continence  of  the  M  on  now  and  the 
Wye,  21  miles  west-south-west  of  Oloucester.  Its  ( 
church,  dating  from  the  14th  c,  is  surmounted  by  a  | 
beautiful  spire.  Of  its  castle,  the  favourite  residence 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V., 
the  ruins  only  remain.  Ironworks,  employing  a 
lar^e  number  of  workmen,  are  in  operation.  Pop 
5783.  M.  unites  with  Newport  and  Usk  in  sending 
a  member  to  parliament 

MONMOUTH,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west 
of  luigland,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol  Cliannel,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  county  of  Olamorgan.  Area,  368,399 
acres.  Pop.  (1801)  174,633.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Usk,  the  Wye  on  the  eastern  border,  and  the 
Rumney  on  the  western  border— all  of  which  flow 
south  into  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  and  the  Chan- 
nel. The  coast  line,  22  miles  in  length,  is  indented 
only  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Usk,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Newport,  the  centre 


of  several  converging  lines  of  railway.  The  surface 
is  elevated  in  the  north  and  north-west  (the  Sugar 
Loaf  is  1S56  feet  high),  but  the  coast-districts,  com- 

ftrising  tlie  Wentloog  and  the  Caldecot  Levels,  are 
uw  and  flat  and  are  protected  from  the  wash  of  the 
sea  by  sea-walls  and  earthworks.  See  Chepstow. 
In  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  wheat 
is  the  principal  crop ;  but  in  the  less  favoured 
localities,  barley  and  oats  chiefly  are  grown.  Coal, 
limestone,  and  ironstone  abound  in  the  mineral 
district  of  M.,  in  the  north-west  of  the  county. 
This  district  comprising  89,000  acres,  abounds  in 
collieries  and  ironworks. 

The  scenery  of  this  county  is  unusually  beautiful ; 
and  the  remains  of  numerous  feudal  strongholds 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  Norman  iierioo,  and 
earlier.  Indeed,  in  no  part  of  England  are  to  be 
found  so  many  remains  of  feudal  castles  as  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  this  county.  In  one  tract  of 
2200  acres,  thei-e  were  originally  six  castles,  and 
there  are  still  the  remains  of  five.  The  most  impos- 
ing of  the  secular  ruins  are  Raglan,  Caldecot.  and 
White  castles  ;  and  the  chief  ecclesiastical  remains 
are  the  beautiful  fragments  of  Llauthony  and 
Tintern  abbeys  (q.  v.). 

MONMOUTH,  James,  Dcke  of,  natural  son 
of  Charles  II.,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  iu  1649. 
His  mother,  Lucy  Walters,  according  to  Evelyn, 
a  'browue,  beautiful,  bolde,  but  insipid  creature,' 
came  to  England  with  her  son  in  1656,  during  the 
Commonwealth.  She  is  said  to  have  been  treated 
as  though  she  had  been  the  king's  wife,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  but  was  soon  allowed  to  retire 
to  France,  where  she  died.  Charles  sought  ont  the 
boy,  arid  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts, 
who  gave  him  bis  own  name.  On  the  Restoration, 
M.,  then  '  Mr  James  Crofts,'  came  to  England  with 
the  queen-dowager,  and  was  handsomely  lodged  at 
Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall.  These  honours 
were,  in  after-years,  referred  to  by  his  followers  as 
justifying  their  belief  that  he  was  indeed  the  king's 
legitimate  son.  A  wealthy  heiress,  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Bucclcuch,  was  selected  for  his 
wife ;  and  l»efore  he  had  completed  his  16th  year, 
he  was  married  to  her,  and  was  created  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  About  the  year  1670,  Shaftesbury  put 
M.  forward  as  the  head  of  the  popular  j»arty,  and  rival 
of  tlie  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.).  At 
the  jicriod  of  tlie  Titus  Oates'  plot  (1678),  rumours 
that  tho  'Protestant  Duke'  was  indeed  the  king's 
legitimate  son  spread  far  and  wide.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and 
parliament  brought  forward  a  bill  for  excluding  him 
from  the  succession,  when  Charles  suddenly  dissolved 
it.  A  document  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the 
king,  solemnly  declaring  that  he  had  never  been 
married  to  Lucy  Walters.  M.  was  sent  into  Scotland, 
iu  1679,  to  quell  the  rebellion.  He  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  Bothwcll  Bridge  ;  but  his  humanity 
to  the  fleeing  aud  wounded  was  so  conspicuous, 
and  his  recommendations  to  pardon  the  prisoners 
were  so  urgent  as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent 
censures  of  the  king  and  Lauderdale.  He  thus 
became  tho  idol  of  the  English  Nonconformists. 
The  return  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  exile 
of  M.,  soon  followed.  In  Holland,  ho  allied  him- 
self to  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  party, 
exiled  like  himself ;  and  when  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  London,  he  was  received  with  such 
demonstrations  of  joy,  that  felt  that  he  was 
the  people's  choice.  In  16S0,  he  made  a  semi- 
royal  progress  through  the  west  of  England,  with 
tlie  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Nonconformists, 
who  were  more  numerous  there  than  iu  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  excej»t  London  and  Essex.  In 
1682,  he  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties. 
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The  king  find  his  brother  were  alarmed  ;  and  M.  was 
arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in 
the  Rye- House  plot,  accusing  himself  and  others  of 
a  design  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  subvert  his 
government  The  king  pardoned  him,  on  his  solemn 
promise  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  case  the  latter  should  survive  the  king.  In  10S4, 
M.  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the 
death  of  the  king,  when  he  resolved  to  embark 
for  England.  He  landed  (June  11,  16S5)  at  Lyme- 
Regis,  and  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  James  to  be 
a  murderer  and  usurer,  charging  him  with  intro- 
ducing popery  and  arbitrary  jwwer,  and  asserting  his 
own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
England.  He  was  received  with  great  acclamations 
at  Taunton,  where  ho  was  proclaimed  as  James  II. 
At  Fromo,  he  heard  the  'news  of  the  defeat  of 
Argyle,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  had 
attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Scotland. 
Money  and  men  were  now  abundant;  but  arms 
were  wanting,  and  thousands  went  home  for  want 
of  them.  On  the  5th  July,  he  was  persuaded,  with 
only  2500  foot  and  600  horse,  to  attack  the  king's 
forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Faversham,  were  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near 
Bridgcwater.  M.'s  troops  wero  unable  to  cross 
a  running  stream  or  wide  ditch  which  protected  the 
camp,  and  were  mowed  down  by  the  king's'artillcry. 
Their  ammunition  soon  failed  ;  and  M.  having  set 
a  cowardly  example  of  flight,  his  troops  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep.  About  300  of  M-'b  followers 
fell  in  the  battle  ;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the 
pursuit.  M-  was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and 
was  brought  to  London.  He  made  the  most 
humiliating  submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal 
interview  with  James.  '  He  clung,'  says  Macanlay, 
'in  agonies  of  supplications  rouud  the  knees 
of  the  stern  uncle  he  hail  wronged,  and  tasted  a 
bitterness  worse  than  that  of  death,  the  bitterness  of 
knowing  that  he  had  humbled  himself  iu  vain.' 
Even  his  prayer  for  4  one  day  more,'  that  he  might 
'go  out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian  ought,'  was 
brutally  refused.  On  the  15th  June,  he  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  ou  Tower  Hill ;  the 
executioner  performing  his  office  so  unskilfully  that 
five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed. 
The  '  Bloody  Assize 1  afterwards  commenced  under 
Judge  Jeffreys,  when  M.'s  adherents  paid  a  fearful 
penalty  for  their  participation  in  his  rash  and  ill- 
advised  rebellion. 

MO'NO CHORD,  an  apparatus  constructed  to 
exhibit  the  mathematical  proportions  of  musical 
intervals.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board  of  four  or 
eight  feet  long,  better  16  feet,  where  space  can  be 
•pared.  The  breadth  of  the  board  is  according 
to  the  nunil>er  of  the  strings,  which  are  from 
two  to  six.    The  board  is  covered  with  fine  white 

Oier.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  from  end  to  end 
ow  each  strinp,  and  each  line  is  accurately 
divided  into  the  dill'erent  proportions  into  which  the 
full  length  of  the  string,  as  a  fundamental  sound, 
harmonically  divides  itself.  See  Harmonics.  The 
string  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  rests  on  a  bridge  ; 
while  at  the  other  end,  where  it  also  rests  on  a 
bridge,  it  is  stretched  by  a  tuning-peg,  or  by  a 
weight  The  sounds  from  the  strings  are  produced 
by  a  violin-bow.  The  monochord  is  chiefly  used  in 
illustrating  acoustical  experiments  in  the  proportion 
of  intervals  and  temperament. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  plants 
in  which  the  embryo  has  one  and  only  one 
Cotyledon  (q.  v.).  The  cotyledon  in  these  plants 
vanes  extremely  in  form,  and  is  often  comi>aratively 
of  great  size,  but  has  always  a  slit,  from  which,  as 


germination  takes  place,  the  gemmnle  sprouts.  Ttu» 

Semmule  in  elongating  assumes  an  acuminated  shape, 
[ouoeotylodonous  plants  are  all  Endogenous  (q.  v.)  ; 
except  the  Dictyogens  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  endo- 
genous structure  is  not  perfectly  exhibited.  They 
are  also  mdorhizal  (Or.  anion,  within,  rhiza,  a  root) ; 
that  is,  the  radicle  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sheath, 
and  gives  rise  to  fibrils  similar  to  itself  in  structure. 
The  leaves  are  generally  sheathing  at  the  base,  and 
there  embrace  the  stem ;  they  also  generally  have 
simple  parallel  nerves  connected  by  cross  veins,  the 
leaves  of  dictyogens  alone  being  reticulated.  The 
number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  is  generally  thrv-o, 
or  a  multiple  of  three.  The  floral  envelopes,  often 
splendid,  as  in  lilies,  tuli]>s,  Ac— are  generally  united 
as  a  Perianth  (q.  v.),  instead  of  foriuiug  a  distinct 
calyx  and  corolla.  The  principal  natural  orders  of 
monocotylcdonous  plants  are  Grasses,  Ctfjwacce, 
Palms,  Orchids,  Scitatnineae,  Mumcea,  LUiaore,  and 
Ir'ulacfoz.  The  general  appearance  of  mouiKrotyle- 
donous  plants  distinguishes  them  almost  as  per- 
fectly as  any  structural  characters. 

Of  tho  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  smallest  portion  consists  of  monocotyledon- ms 
plauts,  both  acotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants 
being  much  more  abundant 

MO  JiODON.   Sec  Narwhal, 

MONCE'CIOUS  (Or.  mono*,  one,  and  oition,  a 
habitation),  the  term  used  in  botany  to  describe 
those  plants  which  have  the  male  and  female  [tarts 
of  fructification  {staniena  and  pintit*)  in  different 
flowers,  but  upon  tho  same  plant  The  flowers  of 
such  plants  are  also  said  to  be  monoecious.  Monoe- 
cious plants  form  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Liniucan 
artificial  system,  but  many  occasional  instances  of 
monoecious  species  are  to  bo  found  in  genera  belong- 
ing to  other  classes.  Monoecious  plants  often  have 
the  flowers  in  catkins,  sometimes  the  male  flowers 
only ;  and  often  in  spikes,  the  male  flowers  some- 
times occupying  the  upper,  and  sometimes  the 
under  part  of  the  same  spike  with  the  female 
flowers,  and  sometimes  distinct  spikes  u]»on  the 
same  plant.  Common  examples  of  monoecious 
plants  are  the  hop,  box,  birch,  beech,  alder,  oak, 
and  hazel. 

MO'NOGRAM  (Or.  mono*,  alone,  and  gramma, 
letter),  a  character  composed  of  two  or  more  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  often  interlaced  with  other  lines, 
and  used  as  a  cipher  or  abbreviation  of  a  name.  A 
perfect  monogram  is  one  in  which  all  tho  letters  of 
the  word  are  to  bo  traced.  The  use  of  monograms 
lxjgan  at  a  very  early  date.  They  are  found  on 
Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and  are  particularly 
numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia  and  Sicily. 
Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.,  it  was  the  practice  to 
represent  the  names  of  states  and  cities  by  mono- 
grams, of  which  above  500  are  known,  but  some 
have  not  been  deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on 
the  family  coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of 
the  earlier  Roman  emperors.  Constantine  placed 
on  his  coins  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christian  mono- 
grams, which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  the 
catacombs,  composed  of  the  first  and  second  letters 
of  XVirrtt  (Christus),  a  monogram  which  also 
appeared  on  the  Labarutn  (q.  v.),  and  was  continued 
on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the 
East  down  to  Alexander  Comneuus  and  Theodorus 
Lascaris.  We  often  find  it  combined  with  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  i.  8), 
as  in  Fig.  1.  Another  well-known  monogram  is 
that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the  first  three 
letters  of  IHJtvi. 

Popes,  emperors,  and  kings  of  France  during  the 
middle  ages  were  in  the  practice  of  using^  a  mono- 
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the  coin*  of  the  French  kings  of  the  Carlovingian 
be  at  their  respective  monograms,  as  also  do 
i  of  Alfred  and  tome  of  the  other  Saxon  kings 


Fig.  I. 

of  England.  Fig.  2  represents  that  of  Charlemagne, 
•  perfect  monogram,  in  which  all  the  letters  of 
Earolu*  can  be  traced. 

Painters  and  engravers  in  Germany  and  Italy 
have  used  monograms  to  a  large  extent  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  their  works. 
In  these,  the  initial  letters 
of  their  names  were  often 
interwoven  with  figures  of  a 
symbolical  character,  so  as  to 
form  a  rebus  on  the  artist's 
name.  Fig.  3  is  the  monogram 
of  Albert  Diirer ;  Fig.  4,  of 
Ludger  zura  Ring.  The  first 
typographers  distinguished 
their  publications  by  wood-cut 
Fig.  2.  vignettes,  whose  invention  is 

ascribed  to  the  elder  Aldus  ; 
bot  besides  these,  each  made  use  of  a  monogram 
or  cipher,  a  series  of  which,  well  known  to  the 
bibliographer,  fixes  the  identity  of  the  ancient 
editions,  German,  Italian,  and  English,  from  the 


Fig.  a       Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


of  printing  down  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  16th  century.  Fig.  5  is  the  monogram  of 
Andrea  Turresano  d'Asola,  father-in-law  of  Aldus 
Msnutius ;  Fig.  6,  of  Luca  Autouio  (iiunta,  a  cele- 
brated printer  of 
Venice  between 
1489  and  15(H); 
Fig.  7,  of  William 
Caxton.  For  a 
detailed  account 
of  the  monograms 
of  earlv  printers  I 


Fig.  7. 


and  others,  see  Brulliot,  Diet  ionn  aire  des  Afonogram 
mes  (Munich,  1832—1834);  Home's  Introtluction 
to  Bibliography,  vol  iL  ;  and  Herbert's  and  Ames's 
Typographical  Antiquities. 

MONOGRAPH,  a  work  in  which  a  particular 
•object  in  any  science  is  treated  by  itself,  and  forms 
the  whole  subject  of  the  work.  Monographs  are 
entirely  of  recent  date,  and  have  contributed  much 
to  the  progress  of  science.  In  botany  especially, 
aographs  of  orders  and  genera  are  very  numerous  ; 
I  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  splendid  and 
of  scientific  works. 


MO'JfOLITH,  a  monument,  column,  obelisk, 
statue,  or  other  structure  formed  of  a  single  stone. 
In  India,  there  are  examples  of  monolithic 
the  whole  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 


MONOMA'NIA  has  loosely  been  made  to  represent 
every  form  of  partial  insanity ;  but  has  been  more 
rigidly  defined  as  that  mental  condition  in  which  a 
single  faculty,  or  class  of  faculties  or  associations,  be- 
come diseased,  the  mind  generally  remaining  healthy. 
Slight  and  solitary  aberrations,  such  as  where  a 
savage  autijiathy  to  cats  coexists  with  a  love  for 
human  kind ;  where  there  appears  to  be  an  incon- 
trollable  tendency  to  steal,  to  squander,  to  drink,  to 
destroy,  are  of  common  occurrence,  aud  are  supposed 
to  be  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  intelligence, 
and  with  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  By  a  more  strict  limitation,  the  term 
has  been  confined  to  such  affections  as  involve  the 
emotions  and  propensities  alone.  It  is,  however, 
held  that,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  integrity, 
the  whole  mind  is  involved  or  infiuenced  by  the 
presence  of  such  morbid  conditions,  at  least  while 
they  are  predominant.  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  belief,  e.  g.,  that 
a  particular  organ  has  been  transmuted  into  glass, 
can  interfere  with  or  render  the  memory,  or  the 
jiower  of  instituting  comparisons,  defective  and 
untrustworthy ;  yet  it  is  legitimate  to  receive 
with  caution  every  manifestation  of  powers  so 
constituted  that  they  fail  to  detect  the  incon- 
gruities and  absurdities  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated ;  or,  having  detected  the  real  character  of 
these  errors,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cast  them 
out,  or  to  disregard  them.  There  is  much  counte- 
nance given  to  this  theory  by  facts  which  indicate 
that  even  trivial  forms  of  mental  obliquity  are 
connected  with  an  unsound  organisation  ;  and  that 
particular  and  rarely  recognised  monomanias  are 
invariably  associated  with  the  same  structural 
alteration.  The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  senti- 
ment of  cautiousness,  for  example,  es{iecially  where 
it  amounts  to  fear  of  death,  panic,  or  jiau phobia,  is 
a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart  aud  large  blood- 
vessels ;  whUe  the  monomania  of  ambition,  or 
optimism,  as  it  has  been  styled,  is  the  concomitant 
of  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  will  be 
obvious,  from  the  definitions  previously  introduced, 
that  the  species  or  varieties  of  monomauia  must 
correspond  to  the  faculties  or  phases  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  their  combinations.  Several  great 
divisions,  however,  have  been  signalised,  both  on 
account  of  their  frequency  and  of  their  influence 
upon  the  individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Mono- 
mauia of  Suspicion,  comprehending  doubts  in  the 
fidelity  and  honesty  of  friends  and  those  around, 
belief  in  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  dread  of  poison  ; 
and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  conjoined  with 
cunning,  the  propensity  to  conceal,  mystify,  and 
deceive.  This  malady  has  frequently  been  observed 
in  intimate  connection  with  cancer  and  malignant 
growths.  2.  Monomania  of  Superstition  and  Unseen 
Agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with  religious 
awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  s{>ectrc8,  omens, 
mysteries,  magnetism ;  and  the  imagination  with 
horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insensibility  to  pain,  or 
indifference  to  external  injuries,  has  been  observed 
as  a  characteristic  of  individuals  affected  with  this 
disease:  a  Monomania  of  Vanity,  or  Euphoria, 
where  display  and  ostentation  are  indulged,  without 
reference  to  the  position  and  means  of  the  patient, 
4.  Monomania  of  Fear.  &  Monomania  of  Pride  and 
Ambition.  6.  Kleptomania  (q.  v.).  7.  Dipsomania 
(q.  v.).  If  it  can  be  proved  that  such  morbid 
tendencies,  as  have  been  here  mentioned,  and  others 
still  leas  prominent,  are  merely  salient  points  of 
a  great  breadth  and  depth  of  mental  disease,  the 
plea  of  insanity  may  justifiably  be  employed  more 
frequently  in  the  consideration  of  criminal  acts. 
—  Lsquirol,  La  Monomanie ;  Bayle,  Maladies  du 
Cerveau;  Stephens's  Criminal  Law  of  England^  92. 
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MONONGAHE'LA.  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  Virginia,  United  State*  of 
America,  antl  (lowing  north  into  Pennsylvania,  unites 
witli  the  Allegliany  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  Ohio. 
Its  whole  length  is  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steam-boats  to  Brownsville,  60  miles,  with  dams  and 
locks  for  low  water.  Vast  seams  of  coal  open  in  its 
high  banks,  from  which  Hat  boats  are  loaded,  and 
floated  down  with  the  current  through  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi. 

MONOPE'TRAL,  a  temple  formed  of  an  open 
circle  of  columns  carrying  a  roof,  and  without  a  cell. 

MONO'PHYSITES,  the  name  given  to  a  widely 
ramified  sect  of  Christians  who  hold  that  Christ 
has  only  one  natnre  (Or.  mono*,  one  ;  pkim*,  natnre), 
a  human  nature  become  divine.  Monophysite  views 
were  first  decidedly  put  forward  in  the  controversy 
against  Nestorius.  Cyril  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  flesh  of  the  Logos  was  essential  to 
his  personality,  the  archimandrite  Eutyches  (q.  v.) 
went  on  to  assert  a  deification  or  apotheosis  of 


|  however,  was  reckoned  heretical   even   by  the 

recession  to  the  bosom  of  tbe  Catholic  Church, 
i  Monophysite  communities  continued  strongest  in 
Egypt*  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  where  they  main- 
|  tained  a  regular  ecclesiastical  order  under  their  own 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  aud  Antioch ;  and  after 
the  Syrian,  Jakob  Baradsus  ( Al-Baradai,  died  about 
578),  had  drawn  up  for  them  an  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, they  formed  the  inde]iendent  churches  of  the 
Jacobites  (a.  v.)  and  Armenian*  See  Arme.ni ax 
CiiimrH.    The  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches  are 


the 

flesh  of  Christ,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  a  synod 
at  Ephesus,  in  449,  commouly  called  the  'Synod  of 
Robbers,'  to  this  doctrine;  but  he  and  his  adherents 
(at  first  called  after  him  Eitvi'HIA»)  were  con- 
demned as  heretics  by  the  Council  of  C'balcedon  in 
451.  It  was  after  this  council  that  the  name  Mono- 
id be  used.  The  decision  of  the  council, 
-viz.,  that  in  Christ  two  natures,  neither 
interfused,  changed,  nor  divided,  were  united  in  one 
{lerson.  and  constituted  one  hypostasis— was  not 
calculated  to  allay,  but  rather  to  increase  discord 
Accordingly,  the  strife  grew  hotter.  The  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  clergy,  strongly  opposed  to  Nestori- 
anism,  were  generally  inclined  to  Monophysite 
views,  and  received  countenance  from  the  Emperor 
Basiliscus.  After  long,  and  often  bloody  contests 
between  the  supporters  of  the  opposite  opinious,  the 
M.  formally  separated  from  the  orthodox  church. 
This  separation  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  c,  when  the  imperial  protection  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  them  was  lost  by  the  alliance  of  the 
emperors  Justin  and  Justinian  with  the  Latin 
Church.  Besides,  they  had  not  maintained  unity 
among  themselves.  As  early  as  482,  when  the 
Emi>eror  Zeno  published  his  famous  Ifenoticon,  or 
formula  of  concord,  it  was  accepted  by  several  of 
the  more  moderate  Monophysites.  This  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  extremer  sectaries ;  they  renounced 
fellowship  with  their  laxer  brethren,  and  formed  a 
Sect  of  their  own.  They  were  called  Ake/>haloi,  and 
formed  the  ultrttt  among  the  Monophysites.  Con- 
troversies arose  also  in  519  on  the  question,  whether 
or  not  the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible.  The 
Severians — adherents  of  Severus,  a  deposed  bishop 
of  Antioch — affirmed  that  it  was ;  the  Julianists,  or 
Oajanites,  followers  of  Bishop  Julianus  or  Gajanus, 
denied  it.  The  former  were  consequently  called 
(Gr.)  Phthnrtolatri*!*,  (Lat)  Corruj>tkolai  (Worship- 
pers of  the  corrupt) ;  the  latter,  Aphthni todocette 
(Believers  or  Teachers  of  Incorniption),  and  some- 
times— as  an  incorruptible  body  could  only  be 
apparent,  and  not  real — PhantaMoAt*.  The  A  phUiar- 
toaoceUx  split  again  on  this  other  point — whether  or 
not  Christ's  body  was  created  ;  the  AkUsietoi  (Gr. 
ktko,  to  create)  asserting  that  it  was  not  created, 
and  the  Kti*talatrist*,  tbat  it  too*.  The  Severians, 
called  also,  after  one  of  their  bishops,  Theodoaiann, 
finally  got  the  upper  hand,  and  excommunicated 
their  opponents,  including  another  sect,  the 
Apnoetot,  who  denied  that  Christ  as  a  man  was 
omniscient.  About  560,  the  Monophysite  Askus- 
nages,  and  after  him  the  Christian  philosopher 
Philnjionus,  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead  as  Three  Gods.  This, 


[ueasanc  ana  neauny  plain,  zo  tnues  east-soutn-r-.-vst 
if  Baii.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  supjnwd  to  be  of  Grecian 
>rigin,  the  name  in  Greek  signifying  the  suiitnry 
:ity.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  fortress 


MONO'POLI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
Terra  di  Bari,  situated  on  tho  Adriatic  shore,  in  a 

!  pleasant  and  healthy  plain,  28  miles  east-south-east 

I  of  Baii. 
origin, 
city. 

constructed  in  1552  by  Charles  V.  The  neighbouring 
territory  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  olive  oiL 

MONO'POLY,  from  the  Greek,  signifies 
selling  or  individual  selling,  and  has  always  been 
used  to  express  a  limitation  to  one  or  more  per*" us 
of  the  right  or  power  to  conduct  business  as  a 
trader.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense  to 
express  something  injurious,  but  economic  science 
has  lately  very  much  narrowed  the  field  over  which 
its  injurious  character  is  supposed  to  extend.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  bo  created  by  force;  if  it 
come  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  it  is  generally 
beucncial.  Thus,  to  a  village  where  three  or  four 
traders  have  conducted  a  small  lazy  business,  draw- 
ing large  profits,  there  comes  a  capitalist,  who  seta 
up  a  large  concern  on  the  ready-money  system,  and, 
by  selling  good  articles  at  a  low  rate,  absorbs  all 
the  business.  He  is  of  course  abused  as  a  monopo- 
list by  the  ineffective  persons  he  has  superseded  ; 
but  his  presence  is  a  blessing  to  the  community 
generally.  If,  however,  he  had  gone  to  the  village, 
not  to  compete  with  others,  but  with  a  royal  ]>atent 
in  his  }H>cket  securing  to  him  the  exclusive  trade  of  the 
village,  as  he  could  sell  at  his  own  price,  and  make 
a  fortune  without  trouble,  he  would  of  course  be,  like 
the  old  royal  monopolists,  a  calamity  to  the  people, 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  preserved  between 
monojwly  and  pro|>erty — that  is  to  say,  an  exclusive 
right  to  Imde  must  be  separated  from  an  exclusive 
right  to  jHMseeM  — for,  while  the  law  of  property 
exists,  possession  will  always  bo  exclusive.  If, 
then,  a  trade  can  only  be  conducted  with  large 
capital,  it  roust  fall  to  those  who  either  singly,  or 
by  co-operation,  can  command  that  capital ;  and  the 
answer  to  all  complaints  on  the  part  of  others  is, 
tbat  since  capitalists  can  best  serve  the  public,  it  ia 
best  for  the  public  tbat  capitalists  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  The  old  corn -laws  and  landed  property 
conjoined  to  produce  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  distinction.  Tho  power  of  producing  grain 
within  Britain  has  always  been  of  necessity  limited 
to  those  who  have,  cither  as  owners  or  tenants,  the 
command  of  the  land  Forfeit  all  the  land  in  the 
country  to-morrow,  and  proclaim  the  production  of 
grain  to  be  free,  the  result,  would  only  be  a  change 
of  ownership ;  for  those  who  by  their  good-luck, 
or  more  probably  by  their  power,  got  hold  of  rich 
old  wheat-lands,  would  produce  their  grain  much 
cheaper  than  thoso  who  got  the  poor  lands,  and, 
selling  the  produce  at  the  same  price,  would  pocket 
the  difference,  which  would,  in  fact,  just  be  rent 
gained  by  them  as  the  new  landlords.  But  when 
dealers  offered  the  people  grain  from  abroad,  and 
the  corn-laws  rendered  it  impossible  to  sell  that 
grain  in  this  country,  then  there  was  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  the  home-producer,  having  tbe  effect  of 
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artificially  raiting  prices,  and  otherwise  disturbing 
trade. 

A  deal  of  legislation  was  wasted  by  our  ancestors 
in  enactments  to  prohibit  people  from  creating 
monoiiolies  by  that  fair  competition  which  is  now 
considered  the  true  healthy  development  of  trade. 
Some  account  of  them  and  of  their  repeal  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Engrossing.  W  hen  British 
trade  was  increasing  in  the  loth  c.,  it  found  some  old 
powers  alleged  to  be  inherent  in  the  royal  preroga- 
tive for  conferring  exclusive  trading  rights,  which 
led  to  much  oppression  and  loss.  In  Queeu  Eliza- 
beth's parliament  of  1597,  a  complaint  was  made 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  favoured  courtiers,  oppressive 
monopolies  had  been  granted,  not  only  for  the  sale 
of  foreign  luxuries,  but  for  salt,  leather,  coal,  and 
other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  Queen 
Elizabeth  said  she  'hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving 
subject*  would  not  take  away  her  prerogative, 
which  is  the  choicest  dower  in  her  garden,  and  the 
and  head  (>earl  in  her  crown  ami  diadem.' 
mt  returned  to  the  charge,  however,  in 
I,  when,  on  the  reading  over  of  the  list  of  inou- 
a  theatrical  scene  occurred  by  a  member 
out:  •  Ih  not  bread  among  the  number?' 
and  on  this  producing  a  sensation,  continuing : 
'Kay,  if  no  remedy  is  found,  bread  will  be  there 
before  the  next  parliament'  In  1021,  parliament 
took  proceedings  against  Sir  Giles  Moropesson, 
charged  with  an  oppressive  use  of  his  patent's 
monopoly.  Four  years  afterwards,  an  act  was 
passed  limiting  this  power  iu  the  crown.  It  leaves 
only  the  right  to  grant  a  limited  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  his  invention  to  any  inventor,  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  present  patent  law.  See 


MONCSTOMA,  a  genns  of  Trematoid  worms,  so 
called  from  having  only  a  single  sucker,  which  is 
situated  auteriorly,  and  surrounds  the  mouth.  It 
belongs  to  the  Trtinatoda  D'ujenta  (of  Van  Beueden), 
all  of  which  present  the  phenomena  of  alternation 
of  generations,  the  earlier  or  larval  forms  occurring 
chiefly  in  molluscs,  while  the  perfect  worms  are 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in  vertebrated  animals. 
Among  the  species  of  this  genus  occur  .1/.  JUivum, 
found  in  waterfowl  (the  larva  being  the  Cercaria 
rphwra,  which  is  common  in  Planurbis,  kc),  SI. 
mutabiic,  found  in  various  birds,  and  M.  UntU.  The 
last-named  species  derives  its  specific  name  from 
its  having  been  found  by  Von  Nnrdmann  in  a  lens 
extracted  in  a  case  of  cataract  Cobbold  and 
other  distinguished  helminthologists  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  au  indejtendent  species,  but 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  Distoma  opfU/uilmiobiuin 
of  Diesing. 

MO  NOTHEISM,  the  term  usually  employed  to 
denote  a  belief  in  the  numerical  unity  (t/nus  numero) 
of  the  Godhead,  or  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  God. 
It  is  thus  the  opposite  of  PolytMttn  (q.v.).  See 
God.  The  '  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 1  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  incompatible  with  the  monotheism  taught 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  therefore  rejected  as  no  part 
of  his  teaching.  See  Unitarians.  Mohammedans 
and  Jews  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  '  unity  of  God,' 
even  more  rigorously  in  some  respects  than  modern 
Christians,  at  least  they  reject  with  vehemence  the 
least  approach  to  a  Trinitarian  conception  of  the 
Deity.    The  rest  of  mankind  are  polytheista, 

MONO  THKLI8M  (Or.  mono*,  single,  and 
tktl'ma,  will),  a  modification  of  Eutychianism  (q.v.). 
which  was  introduced  after  the  condemnation  of 
that  doctrine  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  con- 
sisted in  maintaining  that,  although  Christ  had  two 
yet,  these  natures  possessed  or  acted  by  but 
will,  the  human  will  being  merged  in  the 


divine,  or  absorbed  by  it  The  author,  or  at  least 
the  most  active  propagandist  of  this  doctrine,  was 
Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  obtained 
for  it  the  support  of  the  Etnj»eror  Heraclius ;  and 
its  progress  was  materially  forwarded  by  the  silence 

|  which,  at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his 
representations,  the  pojie,  Houorius  (q.  v.),  was 
induced  to  maintain  regarding  the  question.  The 

I  doctrine  was  formally  condemned  in  the  sixth 
general  councd  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
0S0,  with  which  condemnation  it  is  commonly  said 
that  the  early  controversies  on  the  incarnation 
were  brought  to  a  close. 

MONOTRE'MATA  (Or.  mono*,  single,  trhna,  an 
opening),  the  lowest  order  of  vertebrata,  in  many  of 
their  characteristic  points  indicate  an  approximation 
to  birds.  The  skull  is  smooth  ;  the  brain-case  very 
small  as  compared  to  the  face ;  the  snout  much 
prolonged,  and  the  jaws  unprovided  with  soft 
movable  lips,  and  not  furnished  with  teeth.  (In  the 
ornithorhynchus,  there  are  two  horny  plates  in  each 
half-jaw,  which  act  as  teeth,  while  in  the  echidna 
even  these  substitutes  for  teeth  are  wanting.)  The 
cranial  bones  coalesce,  as  a  bird's,  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  leave  no  signs  of  sutures.  The  external 
ear  is  altogether  absent;  while  the  eyes,  though 
small,  are  perfectly  devekqiod. 

The  bones  of  the  shoulder,  forming  the  scapular 
arch,  arc  unlike  those  of  any  other  mammals,  and 
in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  birds,  and  in  other 
respects  those  of  reptiles.  At  the  top  of  the  sternum 
is  a  T-shaped  bone,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  clavicles,  corresponding  to  the  furculum  in  the 
bird's  skeleton.  The  coracoid  bones,  which  in  other 
mammals  are  mere  processes  of  the  scapula,  are 
hero  extremely  large,  and  assist,  as  in  birds,  in 


The  breaM-bone  and  coilm-bune  of  the  I 
(Kmm  Milne  Edward'*  Zwiogy  ) 
a,  aero  ml  or  pruceM  of  wapula  ;  d,  bone  corresponding  to 
the  u»uh1  collar-bone*  of  mainmaU  ;  h,  cavity  for  the  arti- 
culation of  the  head  of  the  hiiinerun:  «,  the  piol.  ngution  of 
the  acaptila  to  Uie  »Urnum ;  co,  the  coracoid  bone  j  «.  the 
Sternum  j  e,  rib*. 

strengthening  the  scapular  arch ;  while  the  scapuhe 
themselves  are  produced  beyond  the  socket  of  the 
humerus  (the  glenoid  cavity),  so  as  to  articulate 
with  the  sternum. 

The  pelvis  is  provided  with  marsupial  bones, 
although  these  animals  do  not  possess  a  pouch. 

The  feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  long  uails  ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  hind-feet  of  the  males  are 
provided  with  a  perforated  spurdike  weapon,  which 
is  connected  with  a  gland.  The  Australian  abori- 
gines believe  the  wounds  made  by  this  spur  to  be 
poisonous ;  but  there  is  no  scientilic  evidence  of 
the  fact 

The  ovaries  are  analogous  to  those  of  birds,  the 
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right  ovary  being  comparatively  undeveloped,  while 
the  left  forma  a  raccmiform  mas*.  The  orifices  of 
the  nrinary  canals,  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
generative  canal,  open,  aa  in  birds,  into  a  common 
cloca,  from  which  circumstance  the  order  mono- 
tremata  derives  its  name.  The  mammary  glands, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  on  each  side,  are  not 
provided  with  nipples,  but  open  by  simple  slit3  on 
each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

This  order  includes  only  two  or  three  species,  all 
natives  of  Australia  or  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  which, 
however,  fonn  two  families— the  Omithorhyuchidas 
(see  Duck-bill),  and  the  Echidnult  (see  Echidna). 

No  fossd  remains  of  any  animals  of  this  order 
have  as  yet  been  discovered 

MONOTROPA'CE/E,  a  small  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  allied  to  Ericece  and  Pyrolacea; 
but  remarkably  differing  from  both  in  their  habit. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants  with  scales  instead  of 
leaves,  and  grow  parasitically  on  tho  roots  of  pines 
and  other  trees,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
The  only  British  species  is  Monolropa  hypopitys, 
sometimes  called  Yellow  Bird's  NtsU  The  whole 
plant  has  a  pleasant  smelL 

MONREA^LE,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Palermo,  and  5  miles  south-west  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  hilL 
Pop.  14,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  several 
conventual  establishments,  and  possesses  a  healthy 
climate.  Its  chief  source  of  wealth  is  its  export 
trade  in  oil,  corn,  and  fruit,  almonds  being  one  of 
its  most  important  products. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  an  eminent  anatomist, 
and  founder  of  the  medical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, styled  primus  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son  and  successor,  was  born  at  London,  September 
8,  1697.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Alexander  Monro 
of  Bearcrofts,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  II. 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  was  afterwards 
au  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar;  and  his  father, 
John  Monro,  for  some  years  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  King  William,  in  Flanders,  on  leaving  it,  entered 
into  practice  in  Edinburgh.  Alexander  studied  at 
London  under  Cheseldcn,  at  Paris  under  Bouquet, 
and  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  and  in  1719  passed 
as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh.  In  January  1720,  he 
was  elected  by  the  town-council  first  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  university.  Of  the  establishment 
and  building  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  one  of  the  two  principal  promoters,  and  after  it 
was  opened,  he  dehvered  clinical  lectures  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students.  In  January  1756,  he 
received  the  decree  of  M.D.,  and  in  March  follow* 
ing  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tho  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759,  he  resigned  the 
anatomical  chair  to  his  youngest  son,  the  subject 
of  the  following  notice,  but  continued  his  clinical 
lectures  at  the  Infirmary.  His  principal  works 
sm— Osteology,  or  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones  (Edin.  1726,  8vo) ;  Essay  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  (Lond.  1744,  8vo)  ;  Observation*,  Ana- 
tomical and  Physiological  (Edin.  1758,  8vo) ;  and  an 
Account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculation  of  Small-pox 
in  Scotland  (Edin.  1765,  8vo).  He  was  secretary 
of  a  Society  at  Edinburgh,  which  published  six 
volumes  of  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  many 
of  them  contributed  by  himself.  Two  more  volumes 
of  Essays,  Physical  and  Literary,  were  subsequently 
issued  by  the  same  Society,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  Dr  M.  died  July  10,  1767. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  of 
Paris. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  secundus,  an  eminent 
physician  and  medical  professor,  youngest  son  of 


the  preceding,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  24, 
1733.    He  studied  at  the  university  of  that  city  ; 
and  in  Octolwr  1755,  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
In  July  following,  he  was  appointed  joint  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  with  his  father  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.    He  attended  for  iomc 
time  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Professor  Meckell 
at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  also  visited  Leyden. 
Admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  1758,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow,  1759,  and  was  afterwards  president.  On 
the  resignation  of  his  father  in  the  latter  year, 
he  became  full  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  also 
succeeded  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  which  in  1783  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.   In  1767,  he  published  at  Berlin  a  short 
treatise,  De.  Venis  Lymphaticis  Volvulosis,  iu  support 
of  the  theory,  that  the  valvular  lymphatics  over  the 
whole  of  the  animal  body  are  one  general  system 
of  absorbents ;  which  led  to  a  controversy  with  L>r 
William  Hunter  of  London.  Among  his  other  works 
are — On  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nervou* 
System,  a  large  illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1783) ; 
On  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Fishes,  also  an 
illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1785);  Description 
\  of  all  the  Bursas  Mucosa)  of  the  Human  Body  (Edin. 
1788) ;  and  Three  Treatises  on  the  Brain,  the  Eye, 
and  the  Ear,  illustrated  by  plates  (Edin.  1797,  4to). 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Pane, 
Madrid,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  other  learned  insti- 
tutions, and  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royad 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  Transactions  he 
contributed  various  papers.    In  1798,  his  son.  Dr 
Alexander  Monro,  tertius,  was  conjoined  with  him 
in  the  professorship ;  and  in  1808  he  filially  retired 
from  the  anatomical  chair,  and  from  his  extensive 
practice.    He  died  October  2,  1817.  in  his  S7th 
year. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  tertius,  anatomical  pro- 
feasor,  son  of  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  secundus,  born 
at  Edinburgh,  November  5,  1773,  was  educated  at 
the  High  School  and  university  of  that  city,  and 
studied  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London. 
In  1798,  he  became  joint  Professor  of  Anatomy 
with  his  father,  and  the  following  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  In  1803,  he  instituted  the  class 
of  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  in  1808  he  succeeded  bis  father 
in  the  anatomical  chair.  In  1828,  he  was  Presto 
dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers 
to  its  Transactions.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  retired  from  his 
chair  in  1847,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Anatomy ;  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between 
the  college  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family  of  Monro, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
He  died  at  his  seat  of  Craiglockart,  near  Edinburgh, 
March  10,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  Observation* 
on  Crural  Hernia,  plates  (Edin.  1803) ;  The  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  tfie  (Juliet,  Stomach,  and  Intestine*, 
plates  (Edin.  1811) ;  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Botly  (4  vols.  8vo,  Edin.  1813);  and  other 
professional  works 

MONROE',  a  city  of  Michigan,  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  on  the  river  Raisin,  2  miles 
from  Lake  Erio,  and  40  miles  south-west  of  Detroit. 
It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.  It  has  a  large  court-house,  10  churches, 
woollen  manufactures,  flour-mills,  &c  Pop.  about 
6000. 

MONROE,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  April  28, 1758.  He  was  descended 
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from  a  Captain  Monroe  of  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  who 
emigrated,  with  other  Cavaliera.  to  Virginia  James 
M-  entered  the  revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  18, 
aa  a  cadet,  and  was  present  at  several  battles  ;  but 
having  lust  hia  rank  in  the  army  by  serving  as  aide- 1 
de-camp,  he  commenced  to  study  law  with  Jefferson.  | 
Is  1782,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1 
and  at  the  age  of  23,  to  the  Executive  Council. 
Next  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  movement*  for  framing  a  new  j 
Constitution.  He  joined  with  Patrick  Heury  and  j 
other  leading  States'  Bights  men  in  opposing  the  j 
ratification.  He  feared  the  power  and  encroachmeut  i 
of  the  Federal  government-  He  was  afterwards  f 
sent  by  Washington  as  minister  to  France,  and  i 
was  received  with  singular  enthusiasm  by  the  [ 
revolutionary  government.  He  was,  however,  soou 
recalled,  for  having  too  decided  French  synipatlues.  j 
In  1799,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  ;  and 
in  1803  sent  by  Jefferson  as  minister  to  France,  to 
purchase  Louisiana,  which  vast  territory  he  secured 
15,UOO,000  dollars.  He  was  now  employed  for 
years  in  diplomacy  in  England  and  Spain. 
On  the  election  of  Mr  Madison  to  the  presidency,  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  performed  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  War.  In  1810,  his  eminent 
services  were  rewarded  by  his  being  electee!  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lican party,  and  he  made  himself  very  ]*»pular.  The 
acquisition  of  Florida  from  Spain,  aud  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question  respecting  the  extension 
of  slavery  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  which, 
after  the  reception  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  the 
institution  was  prohibited  above  the  line  of  latitude 
36'  3C,  helped  to  secure  his  re-election  in  1820.  His 
mmt  popular  acts,  perhaps,  were  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics,  and  the  promulgation  of  what  has 
since  been  called  the  'Monroe  Doctrine,'  in  which  he 
declared  the  American  policy  of  '  neither  entangling 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the 
powers  of  the  Old  World  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  the  New,'  and  that '  any  attempt  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  would 
be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.'  In  1825,  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Oak  Hill,  Loudoun  County, 
Virgiuia;  but  he  still  continued  in  the  public 
service,  After  being  twice  president,  he  acted  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  visitor  of  the  university  of 
Virgiuia,  and  member  of  a  State  Convention ;  but 
a  profuse  generosity  and  hospitality  caused  him  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  ho  found  refuge 
with  his  relations  in  New  York,  where  he  died 
in  1831  -like  his  predecessors,  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
on  the  4th  of  July.  He  was  an  honourable  aud 
able  statesman,  though  not  a  speaker  or  a  man  of 
brilliant  talents. 

MONS  (Flem.  Bcrghen),  an  important  fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainanlt, 
on  the  Trouillc,  35  miles  south-west  of  Brussels. 
Its  fortifications  have  been  renewed  and  strengthened 
since  1818.  The  immediate  vicinity  can  be  laid 
nader  water  by  altering  the  course  of  the  Trouille. 
The  Canal  do  Condi  connects  the  town  with  the 
Scheldt,  and  there  is  communication  by  railway 
with  Brussels,  Valenciennes,  Charleroi,  Namur,  and 
Tournay.  Its  principal  architectural  ornament  is 
the  cathedral  of  St  Waudru,  dating  from  the  lfith 
and  16th  centuries — a  master-piece  of  Gothic.  M. 
is  Borronnded  by  walls  pierced  by  five  gates.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
v,  small-wares,  and  sugar- refining.  The  vicinity 
nsive  coal-field,  in  which  400  pits, 
giving  employment  to  upwards  of  26,000  hands,  are 
worked.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  flax, 
and  cattle,    Pop  26.G60. 


M.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station,  was  made  the  capital  of  Hainault  by 
Charlemagne  in  804.  During  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  it  was  frequently  the  object  of  content 
between  France  and  Austria. 

MONSOO  N  (Malayan,  Mviim)  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  Ainu/tun,  a  set  time  or  season  of  the 
year,  and  is  applied  to  those  winds  prevailing  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  blow  from  the  south-west  from 
April  to  Octol>er,  and  from  the  opposite  direction, 
or  north-east,  from  October  to  April.  The  existence 
of  these  winds  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
during  the  Indian  expeditions  of  Alexander,  and  by 
this  knowledge,  Hippalns  was  emboldened  to  sad 
across  the  open  sea  to  Muzcris,  the  eiii|>orium  of 
Malabar.  The  monsoons  depend,  in  common  with 
all  winds  whether  regular  or  irregular,  on  the 
inequality  of  heat  at  different  places  and  the  earth's 
rotatiou  on  its  axis ;  but  more  particularly  they  are 
occasioned  by  the  saute  circumstances  which  produce 
the  trade- winds  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  being, 
in  fact,  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  sets  of 
eaiwes. 

IS  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  were  entirely 
covered  with  water,  the  trade-wiuds  (see  Tkade- 
winds)  would  blow  constantly  from  the  north-east 
in  the  north,  and  from  the  south-east  in  the  south 
of  the  torrid  zone,  with  a  belt  of  variable  winds 
and  calms  interposed ;  the  whole  system,  follow- 
ing the  sun's  course,  moving  northward  from 
December  to  June,  and  southward  from  June  to 
December.  But,  especially  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, large  tracts  of  land  stretch  into  the 
tropics,  and  give  rise  to  the  extensive  atmospheric 
disturbances  for  which  those  parts  of  the  earth  are 
so  remarkable.  During  the  summer  half  of  the 
year,  the  uorth  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia  are 
heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  tho  Indian  Ocean, 
white  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  much  colder. 
As  the  heated  air  of  Southern  Asia  expands  and 
rises,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  south  flows  in  to 
supply  its  place,  a  general  movement  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Indiau  Ocean  sets  in  towards  the 
north,  thus  giving  a  southerly  direction  to  the  wind ; 
but  as  the  air  comes  from  those  parts  of  the 
glol>e  which  revolve  quicker  to  those  which  revolve 
more  slowly,  an  easterly  direction  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  wind ;  and  the  combination  of  these 
two  directions  results  in  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  prevails  there  in  summer.  Since,  during 
winter,  South  Asia  is  colder  than  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which,  again,  in  its  turn,  is  colder  than  South  Africa, 
a  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere  sets  in  towards 
the  south  and  west  As  this  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  ordinary  trade-wind,  Die  effect  in  winter 
is  not  to  change  the  direction,  but  only  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  trade-wind.  Thus,  while  south 
of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficiently 
large  tracts  of  land,  the  south-east  trade-winds 
prevail  throughout  the  year ;  on  tho  north  of  the 
equator  we  find  the  south-west  monsoon  in  summer, 
and  tho  north-east  in  winter;  it  being  only  in 
summer  and  north  of  the  equator  that  great 
changes  are  effected  in  the  direction  of  the  trade- 
wind. 

Similar,  though  less  strongly-marked  monsoons 
prevail  off  the  coasts  of  Upper  Guinea  in  Africa, 
and  Mexico  in  America,  The  cast  and  west 
direction  of  the  shores  of  these  countries,  or  the 
Urge  heated  surfaces  to  the  north  of  the  seas  which 
wash  their  coasts,  produce,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  South  Asia,  a  south-west  monsoon  in  summer. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  monsoon  off  the 
coast  of  Mozambique  is  easterly,  aud  that  off 
the  coast  of  West  Australia  north-westerly.  The 
trade-winds  also  suffer  considerable  change  in  their 
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direction  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Lower 
Guinea,  Ac.  These,  though  sometimes  considered 
monsoons,  are  not  truly  such,  for  they  do  not 
chance  their  directions  periodically,  so  as  to  he 
opposite  to  each  other,  like  true  monsoons,  but 
only  veer  through  a  few  poiuts  of  the  compass. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  these  partial  deflections,  see 

TltAI>K-WINl*l. 

In  April,  the  north-east  monsoon  changes  into  the 
south-west ;  and  in  October,  the  south-west  into  the 
north-east.  These  times  depending  on  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  consequently  varying  with  the 
latitude,  are  called  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons, 
and  are  generally  accompanied  by  variable  winds, 
by  intervals  of  calm,  and  by  furious  tempests  and 
hurricanes. 

Monsoons,  when  compared  with  the  trade-winds, 
will  be  found  to  play  a  most  lieneticial  and  ini|x>rt- 
aut  part  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  Their 
greater  velocity,  and  the  periodical  changes  which 
take  place  in  their  cUrection,  secure  increased  faci- 
lity of  commercial  intercourse  between  different 
countries.  But  the  full  benefits  following  in  their 
train  are  not  seen  unless  they  be  considered  in  their 
relatiou  to  the  rainfall  of  Southern  Asia.  Indeed, 
the  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of  this  tine  region  is 
entirely  due  to  the  monsoons ;  for  if  the  north-cast 
trade-wind  had  prevailed  there  throughout  the  year, 
Central  and  Western  India,  and  many  other  places, 
would  only  have  Wn  scorched  ami  barren  saharas. 
The  rainfall  of  India  depeiuls  entirely  on  the  mou- 
soons.  The  coast  of  Mala)>ar  has  its  rainy  season 
during  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  brings  thither 
the  vapours  of  the  ocean.  On  the  Commanded  coast, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  north-east  monsoon  which 
brings  the  rain  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  two 
coasts  of  Hindustan  have  therefore  their  seasons 
reversed,  the  dry  season  of  the  one  corresponding 
with  the  wet  season  of  the  other. 

MO'NST RANCE  (Lat  mon*trare,  to  shew), 
called  also  Ostkssory,  the  sacred  utensil  employed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  consecrated  host  for  the  adoration  of 
the  people,  as  well  while  it  is  carried  in  procession, 
as  when  it  is  exposed  upon  the  altar  on  occasions  of 

8|>ccial  solemnity  and 
prayer.  The  use  of  the 
monstrance  probably 
dates  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi  in  the 
13th  century.  It  con- 
sists of  two  |tarts,  the 
foot  or  stand  ujsm 
which  it  rests,  and  the 
reiK>aitory  or  case  in 
which  the  host  is 
exhibited.  The  latter 
contains  a  small  semi- 
circular holder  called 
the  lunula,  or  crescent, 
in  which  the  host  is 
fixed ;  aud  it  appears 
anciently  to  have  been 
of  a  cylindrical  or 
tower  shaped  form,  in  the  central  portion  of  which, 
consisting  of  a  glass  or  crystal  cylinder,  the  host 
was  placed.  At  present,  it  is  more  commonly  in 
the  form  of  a  star  or  sun  with  rays,  the  central 
portion  of  which  is  of  glass  or  crystal,  and  serves 
to  permit  the  host  to  be  Been.  This  portion,  or 
at  least  the  crescent,  is  of  gold  or  of  silver  gilt; 
the  rest  is  generally  either  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  at  hast  gilt  or  silvered,  although  the  lower  por- 
tion is  occasionally  of  bronze  artistically  wrought 
In  many  cases,  it  is  of  most  costly  materials  and 


workmanship.  The  monstrance,  like  the  other 
vessels  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  is  consecrated 
by  a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop.  By 
a  ]»cculiar  usage  of  the  city  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzer- 


land, the  Eucharist  is  always  carried  in  the 
strance,  when  being  borne  to  the  sick. 

MONSTRO'SITY,  in  Anatomy.  When  an 
infant,  or  the  young  of  any  animal,  comes  into  the 
world  impressed  with  morbid  changes,  which  occur 
only  in  fatal  life,  and  of  which  it  has  never  been 
olaerved  that  they  have  originated  in  the  same  way 
after  birth,  such  an  infant  or  young  animal  is  said 
to  be  a  monster  or  monstrosity.  Monsters  were 
formerly  regarded  as  prodigies  of  nature ;  and  in 
the  dark  ages,  their  occurrence  iu  the  human  species 
was  usually  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  demons 
and  witches.  It  is  now  perfectly  understood  that 
the  formation  of  those  apparently  anomalous  beings 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  govern  the  formation  of  jwrfect  individuals — 
the  only  difference  being,  that  these  laws  in  the 
case  of  monstrosity  are  more  or  less  arrested  or 
otherwise  perverted. 

Amongst  the  principal  causes  of  monstrosity  may 
be  mentioned  :  1.  Something  deficient  or  abnormal  in 
the  generative  matter  of  one  or  lx>th  parents,  because, 
as  has  been  shewn  in  the  article  1ikrkihtakivd*i, 
malformations  are  frequently  transmitted  f mm  parent* 
to  the  children.  Here  the  morbid  change  is  impressed 
upon  the  f<etus  at  the  moment  of  impregnation.  2. 
Some  morbid  condition  of  the  maternal  organs  or 
constitution  may  exercise  a  disturbing  influence 
upon  development  3.  Diseases  and  abnormal  states 
of  the  placenta,  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  may  induce  an  arrest  of  devel- 
opment ;  for  example,  it  may  be  easdy  understood 
how  abnormal  shortness  of  the  cord  may  favour  the 
origin  of  fissure  of  the  ahdomeu  ;  while  a  cord  of 
disproportional  length  may  coil  round  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  by  constriction  may  dwarf  it,  or 
even  amputate  it  4  Morbid  influences  acting 
directly  on  the  ftetus,  as  mechanical  injuries  and 
diseases  affecting  it,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
malformations.  From  the  experiments  of  several 
observers,  it  has  been  shewn,  that  by  submitting 
hens'  eggs  to  various  mechanical  influences  during 
incubation,  the  development  of  the  embryo  may  be 
interrupted,  or  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
rise  to  malformations  ;  and  many  observations  tend 
to  prove,  that  mechanical  influences  affecting  the 
womb  (kicks,  blows,  or  falls)  in  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy,  produce  certain  malformations,  by 
causing  an  arrest  of  development.  Moreover,  the 
fact,  that  certain  malformations  usually  occur  only 
in  twin  or  triplet  pregnancies,  favours  the  view, 
that  certain  monstrosities  are  due  to  pressure  and 
confined  space. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  monstrosities,  the 
following  is  perhaps  the  best :  1.  Malformations  in 
which  certain  parts  of  the  normal  body  are  entirely 
absent,  or  are  too  small  2.  Malformations  produced 
by  fusion  or  coalescence  of  organs.  3.  Malformations 
in  which  parts  naturally  united,  as  in  the  mesial  line 
of  the  body,  are  separated,  and  clefts  or  Assures 
occur.  4.  Malformations  in  which  natural  i  _ 
are  closed  5.  Malformations  of  excess,  or  in  wb 
certain  parts  have  attained  a  disproportional  size. 
6.  Malformations  in  which  one  or  more  parts  have 
an  abnormal  position.  7.  Malformations  of  the 
generative  organs. 

The  Jirst  Hans  includes  (1)  completely  sha|ieless 
malformations,  in  which  the  monster  presents  the 
apfiearance  of  a  lump  or  mass,  with  no  indication  of 
definite  organs  ;  (2)  malformations  which  consist  of 
only  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  trunk,  with  no 
;   (3)  trunkiess  monsters,  m 
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which  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  are  wanting, 
ami  little  more  than  a  rudimentary  head  is  present, 
which,  instead  of  neck  and  trunk,  is  furnished  with 
a  pouch-like  appendage,  containing  rudimentary 
viscera  and  pieces  of  bone ;  (4)  malformations  in 
which  the  head,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  are  wanting,  constituting  acephalic 
rhich  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  number 


of  recorded  cases  in  the  human  subject  being  over 
100  ;  (5)  malformations  in  which  the  whole  head  is 
not  absent,  but  some  of  its  component  parts  are 
wanting — as,  for  example,  the  brain,  some  of  the 
cranial  bones,  the  nose,  or  the  eyes;  (6)  cases  in 
which  the  extremities  are  absent  or  inqierfect  to  a 
greater  or  leas  degree — for  example,  they  may  be 
atere  atutnm,  with  the  fingers  and  toes  either  absent 
or  rudimentary,  or  the  hands  and  feet  may  appear 
to  exist  independently  of  arms  and  legs,  and  to  be 
inserted  immediately  into  the  trunk;  (7)  cases  in 
which  all  the  organs  may  be  present,  but  some  of 
them  may  lie  too  small— thus,  there  may  be  general 
dwarftshuesa,  or  the  head  or  limits  may  be  abnor- 
mally small  None  of  the  monsters  of  this  class, 
except  those  included  in  the  last  two  groups,  are 
viable. 

In  the  second  cla*»  are  inclnded  such  cases  as  (1) 
the  various  forma  of  cyclopia,  or  coalescence  of  the 
eyes ;  these  malformations  are  not  very  rare  in  the 
human  subject,  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
pigs  and  other  animals ;  although  usually  born 
alive,  these  monsters  are  not  viable  ;  (2)  coalescence 
of  the  lower  extremities  either  into  a  common  limb, 
which  supports  two  feet,  or  into  an  undefined  tail- 
like mass  :  (3)  minor  amalgamations,  which  do  not 
affect  vitality,  as  more  or  less  perfect  coalescence  of 
the  fingers  .tad  toes. 

The  third  clam  embraces  such  cases  as  ( 1 )  fissures 
of  the  cranium,  which  are  generally  due  to  hydro- 
cephalus in  the  f fetus ;  (2)  harelip  and  cleft  palate  ; 
(3)  fissures  on  tho  neck,  whose  origin  is  due  to  the 
respiratory  clefts — whicli,  during  the  formation  of  the 
embryo,  appear  in  the  cervical  region,  not  uniting 
at  an  early  stage,  as  in  the  normal  condition,  but 
remaining  more  or  less  open  ;  (4)  fissures  of  the 
vertebral  arches  of  the  spinal  column,  occasioning 
the  affection  known  as  s/wia  bifda ;  (5)  fissures  of 
the  thorax,  in  which  case  the  lungs  or  heart  are  more 
or  less  exposed  ;  (6)  fissures  of  the  abdomen. 

The  malformations  of  the  fourth  data  include 
congenital  closure  of  the  anus,  the  mouth,  the 
nostrils,  4a 

The  malformations  of  the  fifth  r/o*»  may  be 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  according  as  certain  parts 
are  too  large,  or  there  are  supernumerary  organs. 

The  mxth  dost  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces 
many  varieties.  One  or  more  parts  may  bo  dispro- 
portionally  large— as,  for  example,  the  head  in  cases 
of  congenital  hydrocephalus ;  or  there  may  be  one 
or  several  supernumerary  organs— a  sub-class  which 
presents  a  very  great  rauge,  from  the  simplest  cases, 
in  which  a  single  joint  of  a  finger  is  supernumerary, 
to  those  of  a  highly  complicated  nature,  when  two 
or  even  three  bodies  are  united  by  some  one  point. 
There  may  be  a  single  head  and  trunk  and  super- 
numerary parts— as,  for  example,  supernumerary 
teeth,  vertebra?  (giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  tad 
in  the  haman  subject),  ribs,  mamma?,  fingers,  toes, 
Ac. ;  or  there  may  be  malformations  with  more 
than  one  bead  and  trunk — double,  or  even  triplet 
monsters.  This  sub-class  is  divisible  into  two 
groups,  according  as  the  united  individuals  are 
equally  developed,  or  as  only  one  is  developed  ;  the 
second*  being  more  or  less  atrophied,  and  forming  a 
parasitic  appendage  to  the  first.  As  examples  of  the 
first  group,  we  mention  (1)  duplication  of  the  head 
part  of  the  vertebral  column ;  (2)  dupli- 


cation of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities, 
while  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  single,  or  fused  into 
one  another  (in  this  group,  we  must  place  the  twin- 
monster.  Rita  Christina,  who  was  born  in  Sardinia 
in  March  1829,  and  was  brought  alive  to  Paris, 
where  she  died  in  the  November  of  that  year) ;  (3) 
almost  complete  duplication,  with  separation  of  the 
two  bodies,  except  at  a  single  spot,  as  in  tlte  case  of 
the  Siamese  twins ;  (4)  triplet  monsters,  such  as 
the  chUd  with  three  heads  born  in  1832  in  Catania 
(see  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  Histoire  de«  Anomalies  de 
rOryanuntion,  voL  iii.  p.  327).  To  the  second  group 
belong  such  cases  as  the  following:  (1)  a  perfect 
individual  may  bear  on  its  head  another  head,  with 
traces  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  (2)  on  a  well-devel- 
oped body,  a  second,  smaller  and  defective  one,  may 
be  situated,  which,  after  birth,  does  not  increase  in 
size ;  (3)  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  developed 
individual,  there  may  be  concealed,  commonly  in  the 
abdomen,  parts  of  a  second  individual— a  condition 
which  has  received  the  name  of  fetus  in  ftrtu,  and 
which  is  most  proltahly  caused  by  the  inclusion  of 
one  germ  by  another. 

To  the  sixth  class  belong  (1)  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  reversing  of  the  position  of  the  internal 
organs  —  when  the  heart  and  spleen  lie  upon  the 
right,  and  the  liver  and  ca>  :nm  on  the  left  side  ;  (2) 
anomalies  in  the  course  and  distribution  of  indi- 
vidual vessels. 

The  malformations  constituting  the  serrnth  rlass 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Her- 
maphroditism. 

The  term  Teratology  (from  the  Greek  words  teras, 
a  prodigy,  and  logos,  a  discourse)  is  now  frequently 
applied  to  the  history  and  science  of  monstrosities. 
—  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire,  JlUtoire  dee 
Anttmalies  de  F  Organisation  (3  vols.  1832—1836); 
Otto,  Afonrtrorum  Sexeentorum  Desrripth  A  natomica 
(1841);  and  to  the  article  •  Teratology,'  by  Vrolik.in 
The  Cydop-rdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

MONSTROSITY,  in  Botany,  is  a  malformation 
or  abnormal  development  of  any  j»art  of  a  plant.  It 
may  take  place,  however,  at  any  period  of  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  as  to  any  new  organ  that  is 
developed,  and  sometimes  merely  affects  a  parti- 
cular organ  or  some  portion  of  a  plant,  as  a  particular 
leaf,  flower,  petal,  sepal,  Ac,  or  the  leaves  or  flowers 
of  a  particular  branch,  whilst  in  other  cases  all  the 
organs  of  the  same  kind  exhibit  the  same  abnormal 
character.  As  in  animals,  it  is  now  well  known 
that  monstrosities  in  plants  are  the  result  of  special 
conditions  affecting  the  operation  of  ordinary 
natural  laws ;  and  the  study  of  monstrosities  is 
very  important  in  relation  to  that  of  the  nature, 
development,  and  metamorphosis  of  organs.  In  the 
article  Metamorphosis  of  Organs,  some  of  the  most 
frequent  monstrosities  are  alluded  to.  Monstrosities 
in  plants  are  not  always,  as  in  animals,  reckoned 
deformities.  Double  Jlowers  afford  a  familiar  example 
of  an  opposite  kind  ;  although  with  regard  to  the 
plant  itself  they  have  the  effect  of  unfitting  it  for 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  perfect  plant,  reproduc- 
tion by  seed. 

MONTAGNA'NA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Padua,  situated  pleasantly  on 
the  banks  of  a  canal,  11  Fiumice.llo,  32  miles 
south-west  of  Padua.  It  is  still  protected  by  walls 
and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  palace. 
Pop.  8200.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  spun-silk,  wool, 
hemp,  and  coarse  cotton  textures. 

MONTAGNARDS,  or  simply  Montao^b,  «the 
Mountain,'  the  name  given  to  the  extreme  democratic 
]K»liticiana  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  because 
they  seated  themselves  on  the  higher  benches  of 
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the  hall  in  which  the  National  Cotirmtion  met. 
Their  principal  members  were  Dan  ton,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  St  Just,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  men 
who  introduced  'the  Reign  of  Terror.'  The  opposite 
party  of  the  'Plain'  {Plaint)  were  the  Girondists 
(q.  v.),  who  sat  on  the  lowest  benches  on  the 
floor  of  the  house.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Girondists,  this  part  of  the  house  was  stylet!  the 
'marsh  or  swamp'  {marau),  and  included  all  the 
subservient  menders  whose  votes  were  under  the 
control  of  'the  Mountain.'    A  few  leading  men 

rj  all  its  strength  and  formi«lable  character  to 
party  of  the  Mountain.— After  1848,  the  extreme 
party  in  the  Xntional  Asmanbly,  com]>osed  of  revo- 
lutionary democrats  and  communists,  sometimes 
flattered  itself  with  the  designation  of  '  the  Moun- 1 
tain;'  but  events  proved  that  it  possessed  nothing 
of  the  genius,  though  it  shewed  all  the  malignity 
of  its  terrible  predecessor. 

MONTAGU,  Family  op.  This  noble  family 
are  said,  by  Burke,  to  derive  their  name,  which  in 
Latin  was  and  is  always  written  De  Monte  Acuto, 
from  a  place  in  Normandy ;  and  the  first  of  the 
Montagus  who  settled  in  England  was  a  warrior 
who  came  over  in  the  train  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Moreton  at  the  Conquest  Five  centuries  later,  we 
flud  his  descendant,  Kir  Edward  Montagu,  Lord 
Chief-justice,  in  succession,  of  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  under  Henry  VIII.,  who 
also  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will 
and  guardians  of  his  son  Edward.  His  grandson, 
who  was  a  distinguished  orator,  represented  the 
city  of  Loudon  in  parliament;  and  having  been 
Lord  Chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  Lord  Treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Manchester.  The  second  earl 
gained  distinction  as  a  general  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary army,  and  more  particularly  by  his  victory  over 
Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor;  but  he  scrupled 
to  take  part  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
Charles,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers  who  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Charles 
II.  on  his  restoration.  This  nobleman's  grandson 
enthusiastically  espoused  the  cause  of  Wilham  III., 
under  whom  ho  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  He  was 
subsequently  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  to 
the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna,  and  eventually 
was  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Manchester  by 
George  I.  The  title  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descend- 
ant, the  7th  duke.  Other  branches  of  the  M. 
family  were  ennobled  in  the  persons  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  the  Duke 
of  Montagu,  but  the  last  two  titles  both  became 
extinct  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

MONTAGU,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  was  eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl,  and  afterwards  (1715) 
Duke  of  Kingston.  She  was  born  about  1690.  and 
is  said  to  have  received  a  classical  education.  When 
only  eight  years  of  age,  she  was  introduced  by  her 
father  to  the  famous  Kit-Cat  Club,  and  formally 
admitted  a  member.  Her  fond  and  pleasure-loving 
father  allowed  her  to  educate  herself.  She  is  even 
said  to  have  taught  herself  Latin.  She  became 
attached  to  Mr  E.  Wortley  Montagu,  a  mcmlier  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  cousin,  Charles  Mon- 
ta^u,  was  created  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  by  George  I.  As  the 
match  was  disapproved  of  by  the  families,  she  was 
Obliged  to  eloiH?  before  she  could  marry  him.  On 
the  accession  of  George  L,  she  came  to  London 
with  her  husband,  who  was  a  Whig.  Lady  Mary  s 
beauty  and  wit  attracted  universal  admiration  at 
court  She  was  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Addison  and  Pope,  the  latter  becoming  her 
MS 


enthnsiastic  admirer,  and  writing  '  flames  and  rap- 
tures 1  for  her,  until  his  passion  '  came  to  a  climax 
in  an  imj>ertinenee,  and  was  extinguished  by  a 
box  on  the  ear,  or  some  such  rebuff.'     In  1716, 
Mr  Wortley  Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador 
to   Constantinople.      He   was   accompanied  by 
L:.  ly  Mary,  who,  on  her  journey,  and  during  her 
residence  in  the  Levant  wrote  the  well-known 
LttUr%,  which   form  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful books  in  our  language.    The  weaknesses  of  a 
somewhat  vain  and  capricious  temper  fade 
forgetfulness,  when  we  remember  the  strong  i 
enlightened  courage,  and  generous 
which  introduced  into   Europe  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  which  she  witnessed  in  Turkey.  She 
had  so  much  faith  in  its  safety,  that  she  tried  it  first 
on  her  own  son.     See  Inoculation.     After  her 
return  to  England,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Twick- 
enham, and  renewed  her  intimacy  with  Pope.  But 
political  soon  led  to  personal  differences,  and  these 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  famous  literary  feuds  of 
the  18th  century.   The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was 
the  publication  by  Lady  Mary  of  her  T own  Edoguex. 
She  was  fiercely  assailed  by  both  Swift  and  Pope, 
and  was  not  slow  to  retaliate.    In  1737,  she  left  her 
country  and  her  husband  (for  reasons  that  are  not 
known),  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  chiefly 
at  Lovero,  in  the  province  of  Venice.    Her  husband 
died  in  1761.    At  the  request  of  her  daughter,  now 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  died  21st  August  1762.  A  collected 
edition  of  her  works,  with  life,  was  published  by 
her  great-grandson,  the  late  lx>rd  Wharncliffe,  in 
1836,  of  which  a  third  edition  apiwared  in  1861. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michkl  Eyqckm  dk,  a  distin- 
guished French  moral  philosopher,  was  born  in 
1533,  at  his  paternal  home  of  Montaigne,  in  Peri- 
gord.  In  accordance  with  his  father's  eccentric 
ideas  on  education,  ho  was  taught  and  suffered  only 
to  s]>eak  Latin  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  acquired  such  a  perfect  mastery 
over  the  language,  that  when,  in  his  tenth  year, 
he  entered  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  his  masters. 


Gro 


Buchanan,  and  Muret,  were  almost  afraid 


to  address  him.  On  the  expiration  of  his  course  of 
studies,  which  were  directed  to  law,  he  received,  in 
1554,  the  appointment  of  councillor  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux ;  but  being  possessed  of  ample 
means,  and  having  no  inclination  for  a  public  life, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  various 
schools  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  compliance  with  whose  wish 
he  had  made  a  translation  of  the  natural  theology 
of  Raymnndus  Sebondns  (Paris,  1569),  he  retired  to 
his  ancestral  estate,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
during  the  terrible  season  of  religious  oppression 
which  desolated  France  for  so  many  years.  During 
this  period,  1580,  he  composed  the  first  two  books 
of  his  celebrated  A'«wtm,  tho  third  portion  of  which 
appeared  in  1588,  after  his  return  from  an  extensive 
course  of  travels,  which  he  had  undertaken  )»artly 
to  escape  from  the  plague,  and  partly  for  the 
improvement  of  his  own  health,  and  during  which 
he  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  signal 
favour  by  the  ]x>pe.  M.'s  E*»ai»,  although  not 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  believing  Christian,  or 
marked  by  the  reticence  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion which  modern  refinement  demands,  are  very 
extraordinary  productions,  not  only  for  the  learning 
and  sound  reasoning  which  they  manifest  but  also 
for  the  frank  and  liberal  tone  in  which  social  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  notwithstanding  that  the  author 
wrote  at  a  period  when  religious  differences  and 
party  feelings  blinded  the  judgments  of  men.  M.'s 
ethics  were  those  of  Seneca  and  the  other  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  times,  whose  works  he  had  so 
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thoroughly  mastered ;  and,  judged  from  oar  point 
of  view,  his  morality  is  that  of  a  virtuous  pagan 
merely ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  turmoil  of 
civil  war,  and  the  consequent  disorganisation  of 
society,  together  with  the  low  ebb  of  literature  in 
France  at  that  period,  we  must  do  justice  to  the 
great  merit  of  the  writer,  and  tho  influences  for 
good  which  his  writings  exerted.  M.  was  a  constant, 
and  occasionally  a  successful  mediator  between  the 
party  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  that  of  the  Guises, 
and  stood  in  relations  of  friendship  with  men  of  all 
creeds.  He  died  in  1592,  as  an  avowed  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose  doctrines  he  pro- 
fessed implicit  faith,  notwithstanding  the  sceptical 
bias  which  he  had  through  Ufa  been  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  Numerous  editions  have  appea  red  of  his 
Essais,  among  which  we  may  instance  those  of  De 
Coste  (5  vols.  Hag.  1727),  and  Victor  Leclerc  (Paris, 
1826).  Nearly  200  years  after  his  death,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  at  Montaigne  of  the  MS.  of  his 
travels,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1774,  under 
the  title  of  Journal  de  Voyage  de  M.  de  M.  en 
Italif  par  la  Suusc  et  CAllemagne.  Translations 
of  the  E*»iis  exist  in  almost  all  the  European 
languages);  the  best  English  translation  is  that  by 
Cotton.  The  liest  biograpliies  of  M.  are  by  Griku 
(Paris,  1855) ;  Payen  (Pans,  1856) ;  and  Bayle  St 
John  (Lond.  1857). 

MOXTALCTNO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Siena,  and  22  miles  south-south-east  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst 
of  valleys,  and  enjoys  a  line  equable  climate.  Pop. 
6573.    The  wine  of  M.  is  in  high  repute  throughout 


MONTALEMBERT,  Charles  Forbes,  Comtk 
DE,  was  born  in  April  1810  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Poitou.  His  father  was  created  a  peer  of  France 
under  the  Restoration,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
was  minister  of  the  French  court  in  Sweden.  His 
mother  was  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Forbes,  to 
which  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  M.'s  remark- 
able familiarity  with  the  English  language,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  and  strong  admiration  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  England.  A  lthough 
his  more  advanced  studies  were  earned  on  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  a  considerable  part  of  his  youth  was 
spent  in  Sweden ;  and  the  first  work  by  which  he 
was  brought  into  notice,  was  a  pamphlet  on  Sweden, 
which  he  published  in  his  nineteenth  year.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  M.  succeeded  to  his  honours, 
and  to  his  scat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  But  his 
earliest  public  appearance  was  in  what  may  be  truly 
considered  as  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  a  joint 
effort  in  which  he  associated  himself  with  the  Abbe 
Lacordaire  (q.  v.)  and  other  friends,  for  the  purjroee 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  charter,  by  estab- 
lishing a  free  school  for  Catholic  education,  inde- 
pendent, as  well  of  the  university,  as  of  all  other 
state  influence.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
police  to  interfere  arbitrarily  with  this  project, 
became  the  subject  of  a  trial  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  M.  rendered  memorable  by  his  first 
speech,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  upon  record,  and  a 
clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  tho  eloquence,  but 
of  the  hold  and  uncompromising  earnestness  in  the 
cause  of  his  church  anil  of  the  common  interests  of 
religious  liberty,  which  have  constantly  characterised 
his  later  career.  Of  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  France  against  what  they  regarded  as  the 
arbitrary  monopoly  of  education  which  was  claimed 
for  the  university,  M.  was  for  many  years  the  leader 
and  the  champion  ;  and  in  the  various  works  in  tho 
preparation  of  which  he  employed  all  his  leisure 
from  public  duties,  his  Life  of  St  Elisabeth  of 
Hungary,  his  Life  and  Times  of  St  Antthn,  and, 


above  all,  in  an  appeal  On  the  Duty  of  Catholics  on  the 
(Question  of  Freedom,  of  Education,  which  he  wrote 
during  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Madeira  for  the 
recovery  of  bis  health  in  1843,  he  never  ceased  to 
advocate  the  same  principles.    After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  M.,  true  to  his  former  professions, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  j«arty  to  accept  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  to  use  the  actual  means 
at  his  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views 
which  he  had  consistently  advocated.     He  was 
elected  member  of  the  National,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;   and  for  a  time 
contrived,  while  he  continued  the  same  line  of 
policy  as  regards  church  interests,  to  give  a  general 
support  to  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
president  of  the  republic.    His  first  break  with  that 
government  was  on  the  question  of  the  proposed 
I  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property  ;  and  after  the 
|  coup  d'ttat  of  December,  the  breach  became  irrecon- 
cilable   From  that  time,  M.  has  been  the  most 
unbending  and  implacable  assailant  of  the  arbitrary 
repression  of  public  opinion  which  has  characterised 
the  later  measures  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  brilliant 
and  enthusiastically  admiring  pictures,  which  in  his 
Political  Future  of  England,  ne  has  drawn  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  that  country, 
derive  much  of  their  brilliancy  and  vigour  from  the 
covert  but  palpable  contrast  with  the  condition  of 
the  author's  native  land  which  points  them  alL 
His  Catholic  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  his 
Pius  IX.  and  Lord  Palmeriton,  and  his  numberless 
contributions  to  tho  Correspondent,  a  journal  estab- 
lished by  him  in  concert  with  a  number  of  friends, 
have  furnished  hitn  with  that  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussion from  which  he  lias  been  otherwise  debarred 
by  his  exclusion  from  public  life.    Many  of  his  later 
essays  have  been  devoted  to  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  Poland. 

MONTA'NUa  a  celebrated  heresiarch  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth, 
and  made  his  first  public  appenrauce  about  160  A.D., 
in  the  vdlage  of  Ardabar,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia 
and  Mysia.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathen^m, 
but  appears  to  have  embraced  Christianity  with  all 
the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  which  his  countrymen 
were  noted.  Neander,  in  liis  Kirchengeschkhte, 
endeavours  to  explain  his  character  and  tendencies 
on  the  supposition  of  his  possessing  an  essentially 
Phrygian  temperament,  and  the  little  we  know 
concerning  him  renders  this  highly  probable.  The 
frenzy,  the  paroxysms,  the  fierce  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, that  marked  the  old  Phrygian  priests  of 
Cybele  and  Bacchus,  arc  repeated  under  less  savage, 
but  not  less  abnormal  conditions  in  the  ecstasies, 
somnambulisms,  and  passion  for  self-immolation — 
for  what  else  was  their  strong  thirst  for  martyrdom  ? 
—of  the  Montanista.  According  to  Attollinaris  of 
Hierapolis  (quoted  by  Eusehius  iu  his  Eccleniasticid 
History,  chap.  lGth),  M.'s  followers  were  exclusively 
Phrygians  ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  though  it  is  easy 
to  see,  from  what  we  have  said,  why  his  views  should 
have  laid  strong  hold  on  that  race  of  excitable  and 
superstitious  Asiatics. 

M/s  stand-point  was,  in  theory,  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  occupied  by  the  Gnostic  sects;  yet,  in 
practice,  it  led  to  a  similar  exclusiveness  and 
sectarianism.  He  believed  in  the  constancy  of 
supranatural  phenomena  within  the  church.  The 
miraculous  element,  particularly  tho  prophetic 
ecstasy,  was  not  removed  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessity  for  it  was  greater  than  ever.  He  con- 
sidered those  only  to  be  true  or  perfect  Christians 
who  possessed  the  inward  prophetic  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — they  were  the  true  church ;  and 
the  more  highly  gifted  were  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  genuine  successors  of  the  apostles,  in  preference 
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to  the  mere  outwardly  consecrated  bishops.  Thus, 
they  formed  a  religious  aristocracy,  as  arrogant  as 
the  Gnostics ;  the  difference  lietween  the  two 
simply  being,  that  the  Moutanista  prided  themselves 
on  a  kind  of  inflamed  inspiration,  and  the  Gnostics 
on  a  calm  and  serene  illumination  of  the  reason. 
Neither  party  wished  to  recede  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  rather  to  exist  as  an  esoteric  body 
within  its  pale.  It  was  persecution,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  their  own  insolent  obstinacy,  that  forced 
them  into  a  sectarian  course.  M.  did  not  meddle 
directly  with  the  creed  of  the  church ;  in  fact,  he 
was  not  a  thinker,  nor  a  man  of  almost  any  import- 
ance intellectually.  His  efforts  were  confined  to 
stirring  up  the  Christians  generally  to  fresh  religious 
life -  to  a  belief  in  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost !  At  first,  M.  contented  himself  with  pre- 
dicting fresh  persecutions,  exhorting  men  to  greater 
strictness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  announcing 
judgments  to  come  upon  the  persecutors  ;  but  his 
idea  of  his  own  mission  afterwards  became  more 
exalted,  and  he  claimed  to  be  in  a  very  special  sense 
a  prophet  of  God  the  organ  chosen  by  the  Holy  | 
Ghost  to  purify,  enlighten,  and  advance  the  church. 
Among  the  tilings  on  which  the  Montauists  laid  j 
stress,  was  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  scorn  of  perse- 
cution,  and  love  of  martyrdom ;  connected  with 
these,  and,  indeed,  ilowing  from  them,  was  an 
aversion  to  second  marriages,  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Lapsed  (q.  v.).  Like  other  enthusiasts, 
they  also  were  firm  believers  in  the  near  approach 
of  the  Millennium  (q.  v.),  and  in  the  personal 
advent  of  Christ  Two  *  prophetesses,'  Priscilla  and 
Maxtmilla,  were  associated  with  M.  in  his  work. 
A  decree  for  the  expidsion  of  M.  and  his  followers 
from  the  communion  of  the'  Catholic  Church 
was  issued  by  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
Montanists  at  once  proceeded  to  organise  them- 
selves as  a  distinct  sect.  They  found  a  singularly 
able  apologist  in  Tertullian  (who  became  a  Montauist 
about  200  a.d.).  and  continued  to  exist  till  the  6th 
century. 

MONTARGIS,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire  t,  is  situate  !  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  of 
Orleans  and  Briare  with  that  of  Loing.  40  miles 
cast- north-east  of  the  city  of  Orleans.  M.  has  some 
cloth  and  leather  manufactures,  and  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  &c.  Pop.  7940.— In  its  vicinity 
is  an  extensive  forest  of  the  same  name, 

MONTAUBAN  (Lat  Mont  AV>anu*),  a  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn-et- 
Garonne,  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country 
on  a  plateau  between  the  rivers  Tarn  and  Tescou, 
32  miles  north  of  Toulouse.     It  is  the  scat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral  in  the  Italian  style, 
finished  in  1739,  built  on  the  site  of  a  still  older 
monastery,  the  Mous  Aureoliu  (Golden  HU1),  and 
is  a  well-built,  handsome  town.    The  houses  are 
mostly  of   brick.     Ik-sides    having  considerable 
manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  wine, 
leather,   4c.     M.    was   fonnd.-d   in   1 14-1 
Couut   Alphonsc  of  Toulouse,   Iwcame   the  j 
scat  of  a  bishop  in  1317,  embraced  the  Rcforraa-  ! 
tion  in  1572,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  '. 
wars  that  ensued.    It  has  acquired  historical  cele- 
brity as  the  great  stp3nghold  of  the  Huguenots. 
Protestantism  t-till  exists  here,  and  maintains  lwth  i 
an    academy  and   a   theological  college.  Pop. 
16,492. 

MONTBELIARD  (Ger.  Momp'lgnrd),  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  DouIm,  36  miles 
north-east  of  Besancon.  It  lies  in  a  valley  between 
the  Vosges  and  Jura  Mountains,  is  surmounted  by 
an  old  chateau,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and  silks.  | 


Clocks,  watches,  and  agricultural  implements  are 
also  made.    Pop.  5852. 

MONT  BLANC,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  and,  according  to  the  latest  measurements, 
15,781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  is  one  of  the  Graian  Alps,  and  is  situated  in 
the  department  of  HautoSavoie,  France,  close  to 
the  Italian  frontier,  and  37  miles  south  of  the  east  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  vales  of  Chamouni 
and  Mountjoic  lie  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Ferret 
and  Allee  Blanche  on  the  east  side  of  it  The 
waters  which  Bpring  from  its  western  slopes  are 
drained  off  to  the  Arvc,  and  thence  to  the  Rhone, 
while  those  which  rise  on  the  east  side  are  feeders 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  a  tributary  of  the  Pa  It  has  3 
snow-clad  peaks,  and  36  glaciers,  of  which  16  lie  on 
the  north,  and  20  on  the  south  side.  The  highest 
summit  is  a  narrow  ridge  50  yards  by  16,  called  La 
Bos*c  du  Dromtdaire,  covered  with  iirra  snow,  and 
very  steep  towards  the  north.  In  1760,  Saussure 
offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  practicable 
route  to  the  summit  of  Mont  B.,  which  was  gained, 
in  June  1786,  by  Jacques  Balmat,  a  guide.  Saus- 
sure himself  ascended  the  mountain  the  following 
vear;  and  the  same  feat  has  since  lieen  performed 
by  many,  especially  since  Albert  Smith  published 
the  well-known  pictorial  and  dramatio  description 
of  his  ascent  in  1851. 

MONTCENIS.  SeeCEXB. 

MONT  DE  PIETR,  called  in  Italy  Moyre  l>I 
Pikta,  a  charitable  institution,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  lend  money  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest  It  had  its  origin  at  the  close  of  the 
medieval  period,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in 
the  hands  of  usurers,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  were  but  an  inducement  to  the  most  oppressive 
extortion.  The  earliest  of  these  charitable  banks 
ap]>ears  to  have  been  that  founded  at  Padua  in 
1491,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  lead,  according 
to  contemporary  writers,  to  the  closing  of  the 
.Jewish  banks  in  that  city.  The  first  opened  at 
Rome  was  under  Leo  X. ;  and  the  Roman  Monti  di 
Pieta  are  confessed  to  have  been  at  all  times  the 
most  successful  and  the  Ijest  managed  in  Italy. 
The  institution  extended  to  Florence,  Milan, 
Naples,  and  other  cities.  The  principle  of  all  was 
to  advance  small  sums,  not  ordinarily  exceeding  30 
crowns,  on  the  security  of  pledges,  but  at  a  rate 
of  interest  barely  Buliicient  to  cover  the  working 
expenses  of  the  institution.  Should  any  surplus 
remain,  it  was  to  l>e  expended  for  charitable  pur- 
jKJses.  The  Mont  de  Piute  system  was  introduced 
also  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  formed  the  model  of  the  Loan 
Fund  Board  of  Irelaud,  established  by  6  and  7  Vict 
a  91. 

MONTEBETiLO  CASTE'GGIO,  a  village  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Voghera,  23 
miles  east-north-east  of  Alessandria.  It  stands  in 
a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent  Schizzola.  Here 
the  AustriauB  were  defeated  by  a  French  army 
under  General  Lmnes,  after  a  desperate  conflict  9th 
June  1800.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Montebello  was 
conferred  on  the  victorious  French  general  five  years 
later.  In  the  last  Italian  war  the  Austrians  were 
again  defeated  here  by  the  united  armies  of  the 
French  and  Piedmontese  in  May  1859. 

MONTE -CASI  NO.   See  Casino,  Monte. 

MONTE-CATI'NI,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  situated 
on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  29  miles  west  of 
Florence,  derives  its  name  from  the  bowl- shaped 
hill  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  of  very  ancient  oriuin, 
and  was  formerly  called  Ca$t*Uo.  In  the  close 
viciuity  of  the  town  are  the  famous 
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of  same  name,  in  high  repute  for  their  curative 
properties,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
n.  Excellent  accommodation  can  be  had  by 
both  in  private  establishments  and  those 
guvernmeut  direction. 
MONTE  CHIA'RO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Brescia,  situated  on  a  height  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chiese,  in  tho  centre  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  Pop.  6700.  The  chief  manufacture 
is  silk.  In  1796,  the  Austrian*  were  defeated  here 
by  a  French  army. 

MONTE  CHRI'STO,  a  small  island,  belonging 
to  Tuscany,  26  miles  south  of  Elba.  It  consists  of  a 
mountain  of  granite  19S3  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  ia  uninhabited  except  by  wild  goats  and 
other  animals.  It  is  inaccessible  except  by  one 
■arrow  landing-place.  M.  C.  has  given  name  to 
Duroas's  well-known  novel. 

MONTECUCVLI,  Raimosdo,  Count,  born  near 
Modena,  1608,  and  entered  the  Austrian  artillery 
as  a  volunteer  under  his  uncle,  Ernesto,  Count 
Montecuculi,  in  1627.    During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  he  found  many  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
himself,  received  rapid  promotion,  and  was  employed 
in  various  services,  military  and  diplomatic.  In 
16V>7,  he  was  sent  to  support  the  king  of  Poland, 
John  Caaimir,  against  the  Swedes  and  Rakocay, 
which  he  diil  with  great  effect,  compelling  Rakoczy 
to  make  peace  with  Poland,  and  to  break  his  alliance 
with  the  Swedes.    In  the  following  year,  he  was 
nmlt  a  field-marshal,  and  was  sent  to  aid  the  Danes 
against  the  Swedes,  in  which  also  he  was  eminently 
successful.    In  16G0,  he  commanded  the  army  sent 
to  oppoae  the  Turks,  who  had  broken  into  Transyl- 
vania, and  skilfully  kept  them  in  check  till  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  with  whose  assistance  he  won 
tbe  great  battle  of  St  Gotthanl,  on  the  l>anks  of  tho 
Raab,  1st  August  1664 — the  first  decided  triumph 
of  European  tactics  and  discipline  over  the  mere 
numbers  and  daring  of  the  Ottoman  hosts.  When 
the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Holland, 
in  which  the  em]>cror  took  part  with  Holland,  M. 
received  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in 
1672.     He  took  Bonn,  and  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  Turenne  to  prevent  it,  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,    In  1675,  he 
v«  opposed  to  Turenne  ou  the  Rhine,  and  they 
spent  four  months  in  manoeuvres  in  which  neither 
could  gam  any  advantage.    After  Ihia  campaign, 
M.  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  imperial 
court  and  in  tbe  society  of  learned  men.    He  waa 
haiuelf  a  man  of  learning  and  various  accoin-  I 
}  lishnients,  and  has  left  works  on  the  art  of  war, 
on  the  Turkish  war,  and  on  the  war  of  1664,  and 
aUo  sonnets.     The  Emperor  Leopold  made  him 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
bestowed  on  him  the  duchy  of  Molii.    He  lost  his 
life  by  the  fall  of  a  beam  as  he  was  entering  Linz 
with  the  ini|>erial  court,  16th  October  1681.  His 
writings  were  published  in  tho  original  Italian  by 
Ugo  Foacolo  (2  vols.  Milan,  1807) ;  and  bv  J.  Grassi 
(2  vols.  Turin,  1821).  A  semi-autobiographic  memoir 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Vienna, 
under  the  title  of  Commrntarii  BtUici,  in  1718. 
MONTE'GO   BAY,  a  small   but  flourishing 


kport  on  the  no 


it  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
17  miles  weht  of  Falmouth.  It  has  a  harbour 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  is  defended  by  a  battery, 
and  carries  on  a  general  trade  of  some  importance. 
In  1860.  82  vessels,  of  12.751  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  Population  variously  stated  at 
from  4000  to  5000. 

MONTELIMAR,  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
in  tbe  department  of  Drome,  about  two  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  26  miles  south  of 


Valence.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  covered 
with  vineyards.  There  are  factories  for  silk  and 
cotton  goods ;  tanneries,  Ac   Pop.  8490. 

MO'NTEM  CUSTOM  was  a  triennial  procession 
of  the  Eton  boys,  on  Whit- Tuesday,  to  a  certain 
mound  (ad  Montem)  known  as  the  Salt  Hill,  near 
the  Bath  Road,  aud  which  was  doubtless  so  called 
because  certaiu  of  the  boys  levied  tribute  (for  «alt, 
as  the  phrase  went)  from  every  person  present,  and 
even  from  any  chance  passer.  These  juvenile  tax- 
gatherers  were  attired  in  fancy  dresses  of  silk.  The 
king  and  queen,  besides  many  members  of  the 
nobility,  frequently  honoured  the  procession  with 
their  presence ;  and  on  such  occasions,  as  much  as 
£1000  has  been  collected,  which  was  given  to  the 
senior  scholar  to  supjiort  him  at  Cambridge.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  1847. 

MONTENEGRO  ('Black  Mountain'),  called 
by  the  natives  TtERN  auora,  and  by  the  Turks 
Karadaoh,  all  three  names  expressive  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  country,  is  a  small  prin- 
cipality, situated  between  the  Turkish  eyalets  of 
Bosnia  and  Albania,  and  separated  from  the  Adriatic 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  the  Circle  of 
Cattaro,  in  Austrian  Dalmatia.  It  contains  about 
1880  square  miles,  and  is  everywhere  mountainous, 
the  mountains  being  in  moist  cases  clothed  with 
dark  forests  of  fir,  ash,  beech,  oak,  ilex,  willow, 
and  poplar.  Mount  Do  ranter,  in  the  north,  is  8500 
feet,  and  Kutsh  Kom,  in  the  east,  9300  feet  above 
sea- level  Agriculture  is  prosecuted  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  country  will  admit  of,  but  in  an  extremely 
rude  and  primitive  manner.  The  products  are 
those  of  other  European  countries  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  Sumach  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  natural  trees,  is  not  uncommon. 
Few  oxen  are  reared,  but  sheep,  goats,  and  swine 
abound. 

There  are  no  towns  in  M.,  and  the  largest  village 
contains  only  1200  inhabitants.  Cettigne  or  Cettinji, 
the  seat  of  government,  contains  between  twenty 
and  thirty  well-built  houses,  besides  a  convent  and 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  The 
villages  are  un walled ;  the  houses,  or  rather  huts, 
which  compose  them,  are  very  rarely  provided  with 
chimneys,  and  in  the  elevated  districts  are  more 
wretched  in  appearance  than  even  the  mud-hovels 
of  Ireland. 

The  Montenegrins  or  Tzernagorzes  are  Slavs  of 
the  Servian  race,  and  number  about  130,000.  They 
are  knit  together  in  clans  and  families,  and  have 
many  feuds  amongst  themselves,  which  are  per- 
petuated by  the  hereditary  obligation  of  avenging 
blood  Their  chief  occupations  at  homo  are  agri- 
culture and  fishing,  but  they  are  ever  ready  for 
war  or  pillage.  Education  among  them  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb ;  in  fact,  it  is  held  in  contempt,  and 
many,  even  among  the  priests,  are  unable  to  read 
or  write.  In  1841,  several  schools  were  established, 
and  the  art  of  printing  introduced ;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented much  improvement  Their  language  t»  a 
very  pure  dialect  of  the  Slavic.  They  belong  to 
the  non-united  Greek  Church. 

Political  Divisions  and  OoeernmenL — M.  is  divided 
into  the  districts  of  M.  Proper,  and  Brda  or  Zjeta, 
each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  four  '  nanies ' 
or  departments,  and  these  are  further  subdivided, 
each  subdivision  having  its  own  hereditary  chief. 
Some  islands  in  the  Lake  of  Scutari  also  belong  to 
Montenegro.  Until  1851,  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  Vladita  ('metropolitan,'  or 'spiritual 
chief),  who,  besides  his  proper  office  of  archbishop 
superior,  was  at  the  samp  t 
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chief  ruler,  lawgiver,  judge,  and  military  leader. 
This  theocratic  administration  became  (1697)  here- 
ditary in  tho  Petrovitch  family,  but  as  the  vladika 
caunot  marry,  the  dignity  was  inherited  through 
brothers  and  nephews.  Since  1851,  the  two  offices 
liave  been  disjoined,  and  the  vladika  is  restricted  to 
his  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment devolve  ujtou  the  'Gosqwdar'  ('  hospodar ') 
or  lord,  though  the  common  |>cople  still  apply  to 
him  the  title  'sveti  gospodar,'  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  vladika  alone.  The  vladika  Pietro 
II.  (1830—1851)  established  a  senate  of  twelve 
members,  elected  from  the  chief  families  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  body  the  executive  power  was 
Tested.  Next  to  the  vladika  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  is  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of 
Ostroc  The  other  public  officers,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  local  judges,  are 
appointed  by  popular  election.  From  time  to  time, 
an  AsvmUy  of  all  the  adult  males  of  the  country 
takes  place  in  a  grassy  hollow  near  Cettigue,  the 
capital ;  but  the  powers  of  this  assembly  are  very 
undefined.  For  defraying  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, taxes  are  levied  on  each  household,  the 
income  thns  raised  amounting  to  40,000  Austrian 
florins,  or  £4068  Besides  this,  the  prince  receives 
from  Russia  a  subsidy  of  8000  ducats  (£3733),  and 
from  France  one  of  50,000  francs  (£1980).  As  the 
Mtmtenegrin,  even  when  engaged  in  agricultural 
operations,  is  always  armed  with  rifle,  yataghan,  and 
pistols,  an  army  of  26,000  men  can  be  summoned  on 
the  shortest  notice,  and  in  desperate  cases,  14,000 
more  troops  can  be  raised.  Their  intense  love  of 
independence,  and  heroism  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect;  but  out 
of  their  own  country,  they  are  savage  barbarians, 
who  destroy  with  tire  and  sword  everything  they 
cannot  carry  off. 

There  is  little  trade  in  M.,  yet  hides,  wool, 
Tenison,  dried  and  smoked  fish,  mutton  and  goat 
flesh,  bacon,  lard,  Jtc.,  are  exported  in  considerable 

rntitics.  These  goods  are  carried  to  Cattaro  by 
women,  aided  occasionally  by  mides,  for,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  roads  (a  precaution  against  inva- 
sion), carts  are  unknown.  Austrian  and  Turkish 
coins  form  tho  currency,  as  M.  has  no  mint  of  its 
own. 

Hvttory. — M.  lielonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the 
great  Servian  kingdom,  but  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks 
at  tho  Iwvttlo  of  Kossovo  (1389),  the  Montenegrins, 
under  their  prince,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Servia,  maintained  their  independence,  though  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  level  tracts  about  Scutari, 
with  their  chief  fortress  of  Zabliak,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  mountains  (1485).  In  1516,  their 
last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and  trans- 
feiTed  tho  government  to  the  vladika.  The  Porte 
continued  to  assert  its  claim  to  M.,  and  included  it 
in  the  pnshahk  of  Scutari ;  but  the  country  was  not 
conquered  till  1714,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  resumed  its  independence. 
In  1710,  they  had  sought  and  obtained  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  the  czar  agreeing  to  grant  an  """"1 
subsidy  on  condition  of  their  harassing  the  Turks 
by  inroads,  and  this  compact  has,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  been  faithfully  observed  by  both  parties. 
Another  part  of  the  agreement  was,  that  the  arch- 
bishop or  vladika  was  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
czar.  In  1796,  the  Prince-bishop,  Pietro  I.,  defeated 
the  Pasha  of  Scutari,  who  had  invaded  M.,  with 
the  loss  of  30,000  men ;  and  for  the  next  quarter- 
century  we  hear  no  more  of  Turkish  invasions.  The 
Montenegrins  rendered  important  aid  to  Russia  in 
1803  against  the  French  in  Dal  mat  ia,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  ~ 


'  of  Curzola,  and  other  achievements.  Pietro  II., 
j  who  ruled  from  1830  to  1851,  made  great  e Hurts  to 
'  civilise  his  people,  and  improve  their  condition. 
He  established  the  senate,  introduced  schools,  and 
endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  put  an  end 
to  internal  feuds,  and  predatory  expeditions  into 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  Some  Turkish  districts 
having  joined  M.,  the  Turks  attacked  the  latter  in 
183*2,  out  were  repulsed.  A  dispute  with  Austria 
regarding  the  boundary  resulted  in  a  war,  which 
was  terminated  by  treaty  in  1840.  In  1851,  the 
j  last  prince- bishop  died,  and  his  successor,  Danilo  L, 
separated  the  religious  from  the  secular  supremacy, 
retaining  the  latter  under  the  title  of  Go8|»odar. 
This  step  caused  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  bis 
sulisidy  (which  was  renewed,  ami  the  arrears  paid, 
j  by  the  Czar  Alexander  II.),  aud  the  inqwsition  ot 
:  taxes  thus  rendered  necessary,  caused  great  con- 
fusion. This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Turks, 
who.  under  Omer  Pasha,  invaded  the  country;  but 
the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  conqtclled  a 
treaty,  February  15,  1853.  Danilo,  however,  in 
vain  attempted  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  M.  as 
an  independent  power,  though  he  repaired  to  the 
Paris  conference  in  1857  for  this  purpose.  He, 
however,  greatly  improved  the  laws  and  condition 
of  the  country.  In  1860,  the  Montenegrins  excited 
an  insurrection  against  tho  Turkish  rule  in  the 
Herzegovina,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  in 
return  they  themselves  were  so  ham  pressed  by  the 
Turks,  that  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
(8bh  September  1862)  by  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  over  M.  was  recognised. 

MONTENO'TTlS,  a  small  village  of  northern 
Italy.  26  miles  west  of  Genoa,  where  the  Austrian* 
were  defeated  by  the  French  in  a  great  engagement 
on  the  12th  April  1796. 

MONTEPULCIA'NO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
Tuscan  province  of  Arezzo.  56  miles  south -south-east 
of  Florence.  Pop.  about  3000.  It  stands  on  a  high 
mountain,  and  is  surrounded  by  medieval  walls. 
It  has  a  fine  church  and  several  palaces.  It  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  Ktruscan  city  of 
great  antiquity  ;  and  numerous  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
wines  of  M.  are  famous  throughout  Italy. 

MONTE  RE  A'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  Abruzzo  Ulteriorc,  14  miles  north- 
west of  Aquila.'  Pop.  5600.  It  stauds  on  a  hill  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and  has  several  elegant 
churches.  In  the  neighbourhood,  there  are  vast 
chestnut-groves,  which  furnish  the  poor  inhabitants 
with  the  chief  article  of  their  subsistence, 

MONTEREAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deiiart- 
ment  of  Seine-et-Marne,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seine  and  Yonne,  46  miles  south-east  of  Paris,  with 
which  there  is  communication  by  steam-boat.  The 
manufactures  are  earthenware  and  leather.  Here, 
in  1419,  Jean-sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
assassinated,  at  the  instigation  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII. ;  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  Napoleon,  ou  February.  18, 
1814.  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  allies.  Pop. 
5685. 

MONTEREY',  the  most  thriving  city  of  Northern 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the 
San  Juan,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  175  miles 
west  of  Matamoras.  It  is  well  paved  and  clean, 
stands  on  a  broad  plain,  1626  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and 
orchards.  Pop.  in  1858,  17,400.  From  its  situation, 
its  facilities  for  commerce  are  great ;  aud  it  is  the 
entrepot  for  the  tnuwjKirt  of  American  goods  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  inland  states  of  1  >uraogo  and 
In  the  war  between  the  United  Stat« 
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and  Mexico,  M.  capitulated,  24th  September  1846, 
after  a  siege  of  four  days,  to  the  American  forces 
under  General  Taylor. 

MONTE  RO'SA,  the  Mont  Sylvius  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe  after 
Mont  Blanc.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  where  the 
vest  end  of  the  Pennine  meets  the  Lepontic  Alps, 
and  separates  the  canton  of  Valais  from  Italy.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  mountain  is  highest,  and 
forms  nine  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  forked  and 
precipitous,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  15,210  feet 
above  sea-leveL  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
ascend  this  peak,  but  none  were  successful  till  1849. 
The  mountain  appears  to  consist  of  inica-slate,  in 
some  places  alternating  with  gneiss.  It  is  rich  in 
metallic  ores,  and  several  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
iron  are  worked.  The  highest  mine  is  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  the 
region  of  peq>etual  snow.  Rye  ripens  up  to  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet ;  and  the  vine  is  found  as  far 
ap  as  3200  feet ;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly 
1000  feet  in  the  altitude  of  the  corresponding  vege- 
tation on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

MO  NTE  SANT'  A'NGELO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  28  miles 
north-east  of  Foggia.  It  Btands  on  one  of  the  Gar- 
gano  group  of  hills,  at  a  height  of  2790  feet,  and  has 
numerous  fine  churches.  It  is  famed  for  its  exqui- 
site hon>y,  gathered  from  the  odoriferous  alpine 
plants  of  the  mountain.    Pop.  12,000. 

MO  NTE  SAN  GIULIA  NO,  a  town  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  situated  ou  a 
high  mountain  4  miles  east-north-east  of  the  town 
of  Trapani.  On  the  mountain  {anciently  Eryx) 
are  the  remains  of  a  ouce  famous  temple  of  Venus. 
Pop.  7500. 

MONTE  SA'RCHIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Priucipato  Ultra,  13  miles 
north- west  of  Avellino,  on  the  torrent  Correo. 
Pop.  7200. 

MOXTESQUIEU,  Charles  db  Sbcondat, 
Baron  de  la  Br&dk  et  dk,  one  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated authors  and  political  philosophers  of  France, 
bom  18th  January  1689,  at  his  father's  chateau  of 
Brede  near  Bordeaux,  and  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Guienne.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  hard  student  of  jurisprudence,  lite- 
rature, and  philosophy.  His  love  of  the  classical 
authors  was  so  great,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
composed  a  work  intended  to  shew  that  they  did 
not  deserve  eternal  damnation  for  being  pagans.  In 
1714,  he  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux,  and  two  years  after,  president 
of  the  parliament.  His  first  (published)  work  was 
bis  famous  Lettres  Permnes  (l  ar.  1721),  in  which, 
in  the  character  of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules,  with 
exquisite  humour,  and  clear,  sharp  criticism,  the 
religious,  political,  social,  and  literary  life  of  his 
countrymen.  Although  he  did  not  spare  the  Aca- 
demy in  these  Lettrv*,  be  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  it  in  1728,  and  would  have  been  admitted 
sooner,  if  Cardinal  Fleury  had  not  objected  on  the 
ground  of  his  jests  against  religion.  In  1726,  M. 
resigned  his  office  in  the  ]>arliament  of  Bordeaux, 
sod  spent  some  years  in  foreign  countries.  In 
England,  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  was 
much  in  the  company  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished personages.  After  his  return  to  Brede, 
he  published  his  Considerations  tur  Us  Causes  de 
la  Grandeur  H  de  la  JJfcatlence  des  liomain*  (Par. 
1734),  a  masterly  view  of  Roman  history,  expressed 
in  a  sententious,  oracular,  and  vigorous  style.  It  was 
followed,  after  a  long  interval,  by  his  Dialoyuts 
<U  SgUa  et  de  Lysimaque  (Par.  1748),  published 


under  an  assnmed  name,  in  which  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  a  despot  are  skilfully  analysed.  In 
the  same  year  ap{>eared  his  great  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  the  Esjirit 
<Ui  Lois  (2  vols.  Geneva,  1748),  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  exhibit  the  relation  between  the  laws 
of  different  countries  and  their  local  aud  social 
circumstances.  It  was  immensely  popular.  No 
fewer  than  twenty- two  editions  were  published  in 
eighteen  months,  and  it  was  translated  into  various 
European  languages.  The  Esprit  des  Lois  is  a  won- 
derfully good  book,  considering  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared.  Without  adopting  Voltaire's  hyper- 
eulogistic  criticism,  that 4  when  the  human  race  had 
lost  their  charters,  Montesquieu  rediscovered  and 
restored  them,'  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first 
work  in  which  the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were 
ever  treated  in  an  enlightened  and  systematic 
manner,  and  to  M.,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is 
it  owing  that  the  science  of  politics  has  become  a 
favourite  subject  of  study  with  the  educated  public. 
M.  died  at  Puris,  10th  February  1755.  The  collective 
editions  of  his  works  are  numerous,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  recent  complete  and  careful 
i  ones  by  Auger  (8  vols.  Par.  1819),  by  Destutt  de 
Tracy  and  Villemaia  (8  vols.  Par.  1827),  and  by 
Lefebvrc  (2  vols.  Par.  1839). 

MONTI!  VIDEO,  San  Fki.it e  dk,  the  capital 
of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  in  South  America,  is 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  (which  is  here  60  miles  wide),  and 
132  miles  east- by -south  from  Buenos  Ay  res.  It 
stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  fortiticatious.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
one  story,  with  tlat  roofs.  The  only  public  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  cathedral  and  the  towu- 
halL  The  climate  is  healthy ;  but,  as  there  are  no 
rivers  near  the  town,  water  is  scarce,  and  it  is  only 
obtainable  from  wells,  or  by  collecting  rain-water 
in  cisterns.  The  bay  or  harbour,  which  is  about  34, 
miles  long  by  2  broad,  presents  excellent  facilities 
for  building  wharfs,  docks,  Ac,  is  sheltered  from  all 
but  the  south-west  gales,  and  averages  16  or  17 
feet  in  depth.  The  trade  of  M.  V.  is  extensive  ;  the 
exjK>rts  consisting  of  wool,  hides,  hair,  tallow,  salt 
aud  dried  beef,  liones,  &c.  ;  and  the  imports,  of 
cottou  and  woollen  fabrics,  hardware,  also  flour, 
wine,  spirits,  aud  other  provisions.  The  chief  trade 
is  with  Great  Britain.  M.  V.  has  steam  communi- 
cation with  the  Tinted  States,  Rio  Janeiro,  Britain, 
I  and  Genoa,  aud  l)csides  these,  carries  on  a  cuusi- 
j  dcrable  trade  with  France,  Spain,  La  Plata,  and 
Italy.  The  population  in  1860  was  37,787  inha- 
bitants, and  in  1862  (inclusive  of  the  small  suburbs 
J  of  Gordon  and  Aguada),  45,765.  In  1861,  1584 
vessels  of  496,261  tons  entered  and  cleared  from 
the  port  The  imports  for  1861  amounted  to  nearly 
£1,500,000,  and  the  exports  to  about  £922,000,  For 
the  history  of  M.  V.,  see  Uruguay. 

MONTEZUMA,  the  name  of  two  of  the 
emperors  of  Mexico. — M.  I.,  the  most  able  of  the 
Mexican  emperors,  ascended  the  throne  about  1437, 
and  soon  after,  commenced  a  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring monarch  of  Chalco,  which  resulted  in  the 
annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  Mexico.  Tlatololco, 
Cuiliixcas,  and  Tzompahuacan  were  next  aunexed. 
Some  reverses  which  his  arms  now  suffered,  led  to  a 
confederacy  of  the  Tlascalans  and  two  other  power- 
ful tribes  against  him;  but  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, M.'s  arms  were  again  signally  triumphant, 
and  the  territories  of  the  conquered  tribes  increased 
the  domain  of  the  now  all-powerful  Montezuma. 
After  several  other  successful  wars,  he  died  in  1471. 
— M.  II.,  the  last  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  before  its 
by  the  Spaniards,  succeeded  to  the 
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throne  in  1302.  He  had  distinguished  himself  m  a 
warrior  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and 
after  his  accession,  carried  the  terror  of  his  arms 
to  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  priestly 
order,  and  did  not  demit  his  functions  on  his 
accession.  He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  internal 
administration,  and  displayed  his  taste  for  pomp 
and  luxury  by  the  magnificence  of  his  household 
arrangements,  and  a  profuse  embellishment  of  his 
Capital.  This  necessitated  heavy  taxation,  which, 
combined  with  the  strictness  of  Lis  administration, 
led  to  continual  revolts  among  his  subjects,  especi- 
ally those  who  had  lately  come  under  his  sway. 
When  Cortes  landed  in  Mexico  with  his  small  army 
in  1519,  M.,  blinded  by  an  old  prophecy,  and  by  the 
ap(iearance  of  the  invaders,  acknowledged 
as  being*  of  a  superior  order,  and  as  his 
masters  (see  Cortes).  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
having  risen  against  Cortes,  the  latter  caused  M., 
who  was  then  his  prisoner,  to  appear  in  order  to 
p.K-ify  them ;  but  being  wounded  accidentally  by  a 
stone  flung  from  amongst  the  crowd  of  his  own 
subjects,  he  so  keenly  felt  the  indignities  which  ho 
had  suffered,  that  he  rejxjatedly  tore  the  dressing 
from  his  wound,  and  soon  after  died,  June  30, 
1520.  Some  of  his  children  adopted  the  Christian 
religion,  and  his  eldest  son  received  from  Charles  V. 
the  title  of  Count  of  Montezuma.  One  of  his  descen- 
dants was  viceroy  of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701. 
His  last  descendant,  Don  Marsilio  de  Teruel,  Count 
of  Montezuma,  was  banished  from  Spain  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  and  afterwards  from  Mexico,  on  account 
of  his  liberal  opinions,  and  died  at  New  Orleans  in 
1836. 

MONTFERRA'T,  formerly  an  independent 
duchy  of  Italy,  between  Piedmont,  Milan,  and 
Geuoa,  now  forming  ]>art  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
It  consisted  of  two  separate  portions.  Casale  and 
Acqui,  lying  between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Po,  and  having  au  area  of  over  131)0  square  miles. 
The  capital  was  Casale,  M.,  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Frankish  empire,  was  ruled  by  its  own  mar- 
graves till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  This 
illustrious  house  for  a  long  time  disputed  the 
sovereignty  of  Piedmont  with  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  sent  to  the  crusades  more  hemes  than  any  other 
sovereign  house  in  Enroiie.  Members  of  the  family 
ruled  simultaneously  in  M.,  Thessaly,  and  Jerusalem. 
On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  John  I.  in  1305,  his 
sister,  Iolande  or  Irene,  who  was  Empress  of  Con- 
stantinople, succeeded  to  M. ;  and  her  second  son 
became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Montferrat- 
Pala'ologus,  which  became  extinct  in  1533,  and  M. 
passed  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  In  1631,  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of 
M.,  and  in  1703,  with  the  consent  of  the  German 
Emjieror,  the  remaining  portion  p;issed  under  their 
sway,  and  was  incorporated  with  their  own  domi- 
nions. 

MONTFORT,  the  name  of  a  noble  French  house, 
descended,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion, 
from  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Judith, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Am.u'ri  2d.  Seigneur 
de  Montfort  [a  little  town  between  Paris  and 
Chartrea]  is  the  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in 
history.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th 
oentury.  His  son,  Simox  1st,  had  for  his  third  wife 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard  Comte  d'Evreux.  He 
left  four  sons,  of  whom  only  Amauri  4th  had  issue. 
The  grandson  of  this  Amauri,  Simon  3d,  surnamed 
the  Baht,  Comte  de  Montfort  and  Kvrcux,  married 
Amicie,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  Earl 
of  Leicester.    His  second  son  was  the 


Si* 


Simon  4th,  Comte  de  Montfort,  and  Earl  of 
Leicester,  subsequently  Comte  de  Toulouse.  This 
nobleman,  so  conspicuous  in  the  terrible  crusade 
against  the  Albigenaes  (q.  v.),  was  born  about  the 
year  1150.  In  1198.  he  went  to  Palestine  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  French  knights,  but  failed  in 
doing  anything  against  the  Saracens,  and  was 
obliged  to  return.  In  1202,  he  joined  the  4th 
crusade,  which,  however,  had  no  religious  design  at 
all  (see  Crusades),  in  consequence  of  which  M- 
abandoned  it  In  1209,  he  took  part  in  the  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Albigenaes.  He  signal- 
ised himself  by  his  relentless  ferocity,  and  his 
brilliant  successes,  but  was  killed  by  a  stone  at  the 
siege  of  Toulouse,  25th  June  1218. 

MONTFORT,  Smow  DR.  Earl  of 
the  fourth  sou  of  the  preceding,  was 
France  about  1206.  The  title  of  Earl  of 
came  to  him  by  his  grandmother,  Amicio  de  Beau- 
mont, sister  and  heiress  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester, 
but  he  did  not  directly  or  immediately  inherit  it, 
I  for,  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was  borne  by 
I  Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Ranulf,  M.  came  to  England,  and  offered  his 
services  to  Henry  II L  Already  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  warrior,  and  Henry  was  so  highly 

Sileased  with  the  young  French  noble,  that  he  con- 
erred  on  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester.  Little 
did  Henry  think  that  the  stranger  was  to  prove 
against  himself  a  great  founder  and  champion  of 
English  constitutional  liberty.  He  married  Elinor, 
sister  to  King  Henry  III.,  and  the  youthful  widow 
of  that  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  people  of  England  owe  Magna 
Charta.  After  this  marriage — which  was  viewed 
with  disfavour  by  the  king — De  M.  became  a  stead- 
fast advocate  of  the  English  Charter,  and  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  After  visiting  the  East  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  undertake  the  command  of 
Gascony.  In  1257,  the  king's  debts  were  so  great 
and  the  rapacity  of  his  foreign  relations  so  unbear- 
able, that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  barons  assembled,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
De  M,  held  the  celebrated  parliament  at  Oxford. 
They  passed  statutes  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Charta.  The  king  swore  to  observe  them, 
but  sent  forthwith  to  the  pope  praying  to  bo 
absolved  from  his  oath.  The  bull  of  absolution 
arrived.  Henry  set  his  barons  at  defiance,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Tower,  and  appealed  to  Louis  of 
France.  England  was  now  in  arms.  The  whole 
middle  class  looked  up  to  De  M.  as  their  champion 
and  leader,  and  the  war  began  with  the  battle  of 
Northampton.  The  wars  of  the  barons,  under  De 
M.,  have  been  superficially  viewed  but  as  the  strife 
of  turbulent  nobles,  who.  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
warfare,  employed  themselves  in  getting  up  a 
contest  at  home.  Later  researches,  however,  have 
shewn  that  but  for  tho  struggles  of  De  M. 
and  the  barons,  the  concessions  at  Runnymede 
would  have  been  a  mere  worthless  parchment. 
At  Lewes,  the  royal  forces  were  signally  discom- 
fited, and  the  king  taken  captive.  A  French 
chronicler,  who  praises  De  M.  as  *  noble,  chivalrous, 
snd  the  ablest  man  of  the  age,'  expressly  adds  that 
he  was  '  backed  by  the  general  favour  of  the  people,* 
who  at  this  time  were  so  'unspeakably  trampieal 
under  foot  and  deprived  of  all  their  liberties.'  The 
conditions  exacted  from  the  king  were,  that  he 
should  observe  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forests ;  be  moderate  in  his  expenses  and 
grants,  until  his  old  debts  were  paid  off,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  live  on  his  own  property,  without 
oppression  of  merchants  or  the  poor ;  and  that 
Englishmen  only  should  l>e  chosen  counsellors.  No 
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moment  of  triumph,  luid  the  constitutional  maxim  king's  visor  at  the  eye,  Henry  II.  was  borne  insensible 
of  respecting  the  person  of  the  king  was  carefully  from  the  ground,  and  so  continued  for  eleven  days, 
upheld.  The  queen  (Elinor  of  Provence),  who  was  when  he  died.  M.,  although  blameless,  left  France, 
in  France,  now  occupied  herself  in  collecting  a  large  and  soon  after  embraced  Protestantism  in  England, 
army.  To  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be  On  the  commencement  of  the  religions  wars  in  1562, 
adopted  at  this  great  crisis,  writs  were  issued  to  the  he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  support  the 
sheriffs,  in  1265,  by  De  M.,  directing  them  to  return  Protectant  cause,  and  defended  Rouen  with  great 
two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  citizens  or  bravery.  In  the  third  religious  war,  he  was  one 
burgesses  for  every  city  and  borough ;  and  from  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  and  gained  many 
this  time  may  be  clearly  dated  the  recognition  of  advantages  over  the  royalists  in  Lauguedoc  and 
the  Commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  in  parlia-  Beam.  During  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
ment.  Guardians  had  been  appointed  by  the  barons  he  happened  to  be  at  Paris,  and  owed  his  escape  to 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  Magna  Charts,  but  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  fled  to  En  eland.  In 
fifty  years  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  April  1573,  he  appeared  off  Rocbelle  with  a  small 
crown,  convinced  De  M.  that  a  stronger  and  more  fleet,  but  failed  in  accomplishing  anything,  and  was 
enduring  security  would  bo  to  commit  the  care  of  obliged  to  retire.  Next  year,  at  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  freedom  thenceforth  to  the  )*ople  band  of  Huguenots,  he  landed  in  Normandy,  and 
themselves,  whose  interests  the  barons  thus  iden-  ,  commenced  war  there  ;  but  being  compiled  at  last 
tified  with  their  own.  Mr  Blaauw,  who,  in  his  ,  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Dorofront,  he  was  carried 
Baron*  War,  presents  De  M.  almost  for  the  first  to  Paris ;  and  although  the  general  to  whom  he 
time  in  his  true  character,  adds,  that  '  it  should  be  surrendered  had  assured  him  of  his  life,  he  was 
an  honest  pride  to  us  in  after-times  that  English  beheaded,  after  long  imprisonment,  27th  May  1574. 
liberty  thus  owes  its  birth  to  the  uoblest  parentage,  Brantome  describes  him  as  naturally  the  most  non- 
confidence  in  the  people.'  A  second  war  broke  out,  chalant  and  pleasuredoving  of  men,  but  that,  wheu 
and  this  time  the  po|»ular  cause  was  weakened  by  ;  once  ho  had  mounted  his  saddle,  there  was  not  a 
defection  and  treachery.     Prince  Edward  (after-  more  daring  or  vigilant  warrior  in  all  Christendom. 

wards  Edward  I.)  encoutitcred  the  barons  at  Eves-  I     »fr,v«roftM»nw  t    t>  i 

ham.  with  a  greatly  superior  army.  When  defeat  |  MONTGOMERY,  Jamkh,  a  minor  British  poet, 
was  inevitable,  the  'great  leader  refused  to  flee.  He  !  ?e  of *  Moravian  preacher,  was  born  at  Irvine, 
♦fought  stoutly  like  a  giant  for  the  liberties  of  '  Ay«hire,  >ovembcr  4,  17, 1,  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
England/ but  fell,  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  'Thus  WM  7*  *  the  Moravian  settlement  at  rulneck, 
lamentably  (say* an  old  chronicler,  fell  the  flower  of  l"  ™}Cr  *°  'T^f        ?,h,catu>n  f°rf 

all  knighthood?  The  death  of  De  M.  filled  the  the  Moravian ,  ,*storate.  At  Fulneck.  the  c.mne  of 
whole  land  with  mourning.    Like  Cromwell,  whose   » t,u  >  8ee,na      have  been  too  severe  in  its  character 

  .    _       _        .    "  , ,  „  i-     ...    i.   ...      for  the  young  poet;  the  imaginative  side  of  his  nuud 

career  in  many  respects  resemoles  his  own,  he  was   ...  _  „,/      r        '  ;  i  ;t  „,»„  i .. 

,    .  ,  J   ,  •  ,.  .  .     ,  ,  ■       was  allowed  no  reco«mition,  and  it  was  only  by 

denied  a  crave  by  the  royalists,  his  head  heme    .    ,4l       .  ,         ,  ,  ,  o  .-.  J 

i.  *    Tir-  n   »i        ii-       «  i  *  i  r™i    *     stealth  that  he  read  Cowiiers  poems  and  Botnnson 

sent  to  Wigmore  Castle  and  his  outdated  limbs  to  c  Much  of  his  leisure  time  at  school  was 

^^L^l^L^J!^L  ■?£!•  S  J  SI  «M<*«»  in  th<?  eompotition  of  verses  and  of  mimic, 
dead  champion,  and  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the   .    i  ^  h  fa    fc  fc  ^    h  ddi  .      ,    im  fa  • 

pidar side,  pointed  to  his glonhed spirit  in  heaven.  away,  amL  aft4.r  four  ycara  J  various  empioyImMlt, 

became  engaged  as  clerk  to  Mr  Gales,  editor  of  The 
Sheffield  Jl&ftMcr,  for  which  he  soon  began  to  write 
political  articles.  In  1794,  he  commenced  a  news- 
paper of  his  own,  The  Sheffield  Iris,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  till  1825,  when  he  retired.  During 


he  influence  of  De  M.  was  felt  after  his  death. 
No  baron  was  executed  for  bearing  arms  against 
his  sovereign,  and  although  the  Oxford  Statutes 
were  formally  rescinded,  their  spirit  remained. 

MONTGOLFIER,  Jacques  Etiesne  and  Joseph 
Michael,  two  brothers,  distinguished  as  the  the  period  of  his  editorship,  M.  was  twice  subjected 
inventors  of  the  first  kind  of  Balloons  (q.  v.).  They  to  tine  and  imprisonment,  by  government.  In  1705, 
were  the  sons  of  a  celebrated  paper-manufacturer  at  ho  was  fined  £20,  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
Annonay,  in  the  department  of  Ardeohe,  and  early  imprisonment,  for  printing  off  some  copies  of  a 
engaged  themselves  in  the  same  branch  of  industry,  miserable  ballad  in  which  government  suspected 
Etienne,  after  a  few  successful  experiments  with  the  tliat  sedition  lurked,  and  in  1790,  he  was  fined  £30, 
balloon,  repaired  to  Paris ;  but  though  his  discovery  and  imprisoned  for  six  months,  for  giving  an 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  followed  out  in  account  of  a  Sheffield  riot  He  received  a  goveru- 
practice  by  many  eminent  men,  he  obtained  little  ment  pension  of  £150_  in  1835,  and  he  died  at 
pecuniary  aid  in  carrying  on  his  ex[teriments,  and 
at  length  retired  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
resumed  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  died  at 
Serviwrea.  in  1799.— His  elder  brother,  Joseph,  the 
sharer  of  his  labours  and  his  «lory,  was  a  man  of 


his  own  house  in  Sheffield,  April  .SO,  1854.  His 
principal  works  are  —  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland 
(1806);  The  West  Indie*  (1809);  The.  World  before 
the  Flood  (1812) ;  and  The  Pelican  Idand,  and  other 
Poems  (1827).  A  collected  edition  of  his  minor 
much  genius  and  little  education  ;  but  the  two  fioems  appeared  in  1851 ;  and  in  1853,  his  Original 
brothers  were  fitted  to  supplement  each  others  !  Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devotion, 
deficiencies,  and  together  they  made  many  discov-  closed  the  scries  of  his  publications, 
erics,  and  were  both  received  as  members  of  the  !  His  poems  arc  melodious,  full  of  picturesque 
French  Academy.  Joseph  invented  the  hydraulic  description,  and  the  gentlest  human  feeling.  Ihe 
screw,  the  calorimeter,  4c,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  personages  introduced  in  his  poems  are,  however, 
his  life,  filled  a  post  in  the  dejMirtraent  of  Arts  aud  only  shadows,  or  touched  with  the  faintest  colour  of 
Manufactures.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1810.  |  character.    But  he  claims  a  well-defined  position 

among  the  favourite  poets  of  his  country  by  several 
of  his  hymns  and  minor  jmcms,  and  by  his  exquisite 
verses  on  Home,  which  commence  the  third  part  of 
The  Wrst  Indies. 


MONTGOMERY,  Gabriel,  Comtb  de,  a  French 
knight  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Scottish  Lifeguard  of  the  king  of  France,  was  bom 
About  1530.  At  a  tournament  given,  30th  June  1559,  . 
by  Henry  II.  in  honour  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Siiain,  the  king  insisted  upon  young 

M.  entering  the  lists  with  him.  M.  reluctantly  com-  was  born  at  Bath  in  1807.  He  graduated  Ii.A.  at 
plied,  and  the  shaft  of  his  broken  lance  entering  the  ,  Oxford  in  1833,  ALA.  in  1838,  and  was  ordained  in 


MONTGOMERY,   Robert,   a   preacher  and 
.or,  who  has  gained  notoriety,  if  not  fame, 
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1833.  In  1836,  he  became  minister  of  Percy  Street 
Episcopal  Chapel,  l-iondon:  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  preached  for  four  years,  but 
returned  to  London,  and  resumed  ofiice  at  Percy 
Street  Chapel  in  1843.  He  died  December  3,  1855. 
M.'s  works  comprise  a  large  numl>er  of  volumes  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  themes  more  or  less  sacred.  He 
»  best  known  by  his  poems.  Th*  Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity  (18*28)  has  passed  through  26  editions. 
But  his  celebrity  may  be  said  to  have  died  with 
him,  and  his  works  have  already  become  part  of  the 
lumber  of  libraries.  This  result  has  been  brought 
alxmt  to  some  extent  by  the  judgment  which 
Mncaulay  passed  upon  The  Omnipresenoe  and  other 
works  by  this  author. 

MONTGO  MERY,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Alabama,  United  States,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alabama  Kiver,  415  miles  above  Mobile,  at  the  head 
of  steam-boat  navigation.  The  city  is  very  hand- 
somely built,  with  elegant  residences  and  gardens 
on  a  cluster  of  hills,  on  one  of  w  '.rch  is  a  handsome 
state- house.  It  has  a  law-school,  several  academies, 
6  churches,  2  banks,  4  daily  papers,  marble-works, 
irou-founderies,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton- 
marts  in  the  state.  M.  is  connected  by  railways 
with  Pcnsacola,  Florida,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  It 
became,  in  1860,  the  capital  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  continued  to  be  the  scat  of  government 
until,  on  the  secession  of  Virginia,  it  was  removed 
to  Richmond.    Pop.  in  1SG0,  98S9. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of 
North  Wales,  between  Shropshire  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Welsh  counties,  Merioneth  and  Cardigan,  on 
the  W.  Area,  483,323  statute  acres,  of  which 
only  about  80,000  are  under  tillage  ;  pop.  (1861) 
66,919.  The  surface  is  almost  whofiy  mountainous, 
a  large  portion  consisting  of  bleak  elevated  moor- 
lands ;  but  toward  the  English  border,  there  are 
several  warm,  fertile,  and  well-wooded  valleys.  The 
Severn,  the  Vyrnwy,  and  the  Dovey  are  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  The  county  lielongs  almost  entirely  to  j 
the  basin  of  the  Severn.  The  mineral  wealth  of  M. 
is  not  great,  but  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  procured, 
and  millstones,  slates,  and  limestone  are  quarried. 
On  the  uplands,  the  soil  is  tioor,  and  suited  princi- 
pally for  mountain  pasture  ;  but  in  the  valleys,  grain 
and  11  ax  are  raised.  Cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  pure 
breed  of  Welsh  ponies  called  '  Merlins,*  are  reared 
The  Welsh-flannel  manufacture  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  the  county.  The  capital  is  Montgomery  ; 
pop.  (1861)  1276,  from  which  the  county  received  its 
najne.  and  which  was  so  called  from  Roger  de  Mont- 

f ornery.  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  who,  in 
093,  recaptured  the  town  and  castle  which  had  I 
been  wrested  during  the  previous  year  by  the  I 
Welsh  from  the  founder,  Baldwin,  lieutenant  of  the  ; 
Marches  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  ] 
Rufus.    The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  county  business  is  carried  on  at  j 
Wehhjiool  and  Newtown  alternately.    There  is  nn 
excellent  trade  in  cattle  and  horses.   Offa's  Dyke 
traverses  the  south-east  corner. 

MONTH,  originally  the  period  of  the  moon's  _ 
revolution  round  the  earth.  If  this  is  reckoned  < 
from  the  position  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  to 
her  return  to  the  same  position,  the  period  is  called 
a  subrtal  month,  ana  consists  of  27  days  7 
hours,  43  minutes,  11}  seconds;  but  if  from  new 
moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  longer,  being  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds  ;  this  is  called  a  synodic 
month  (see  Moon).  The  latter  period  forms  one  of 
the  three  natural  measures  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  its  efficiency  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  ranks  next  to  the  day  in 
importance.   There  are  several  other 


by  astronomers  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  as 
the  tropical  or  periwlie  month  (27  days,  7  hours,  43 
minutes,  4'7  seconds),  reckoned  from  the  moon's 
passing  the  equinox  till  her  return  to  the  same 
{mint ;  the  no>l<d  month  (27  days,  5  hours,  6 
minutes,  29  seconds),  from  ascending  node  to 
ascending  node ;  the  anomalistic  month  (27  days, 
13  hours,  18  minutes,  37  seconds),  from  perigee  to 
perigee  ;  and  the  solar  month,  which  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  30  days.  10  hours, 
29  minutes,  and  4  seconds.  Distinct  from  all  these 
is  the  civil  or  calendar  month,  fixed  by  law  for  ordi- 
nary purpose*,  and  consisting  of  a  tixed  number  of 
days  -  from  28  to  31— according  to  the  jiarticubar 
month.  The  calendar  mouths,  with  the  number  of 
days  belonging  to  each,  are  as  follow  : 


Day*, 

D.TJ. 

1.  January,           .  31 

7.  July. 

31 

S.  Keliruary.  28 

8.  AuRiift. 

.  31 

»       (leap  yean.)  39 

9.  September, 

30 

a  March,       .      .  31 

10.  Oct.-btr, 

.  31 

4.  April,     .       .      .  » 

11.  November, 

3D 

5.  May,  ...  31 

14  Deoember,  . 

.  n 

6.  June,  ,3* 

See  also  the  separate  months  under  their  own  heads. 
The  names  by  which  the  months  are  designated 
throughout  Christendom  were  given  them  by  the 
Romans ;  and  though  Charlemagne  in  the  9th  c, 
and  the  French  Directory  in  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  substitute  descriptive  epithets, 
the  old-established  names  continue  to  be  preferred. 

MONTHOLON,  Charles  Tristan  de,  Comte>, 
afterwards  Marquis  de,  descended  from  an  ancient 
French  family,  was  born  at  Paris,  1782.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  entered  the  navy,  but  exchanged  it 
for  tho  army  in  1798.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He 
displayed  great  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  First  Consnl 
in  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire,  in  the  capacity 
of  ch»f  We/tcadron.  He  served  in  a  number  of  cam- 
paigns, and  was  severely  wounded  at  Wagram. 
Na[K)leon  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  1809.  He 
was  made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1814,  and  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  department  of  Loire. 
On  Napoleon's  abdication,  M.  remained  in  France, 
but  held  aloof  from  the  Bourbons.  No  sooner  had 
the  Emperor  eaca|>ed  from  Elba  and  landed  at 
Frejus,  than  M.  hastened  to  join  him.  He  was 
present  at  Waterloo,  and  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  St  Helena,  continuing  his  devoted  attentions 
to  him  till  he  breathed  his  last,  and  being  named 
in  his  will  as  one  of  his  trustees,  spared  no  exertion 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  Along  with 
General'  Gourgaud,  he  published  Mf moires  pour 
eervir  d  r/Iistoire.  dr.  France  sous  Napoleon,  Srrits 
&  St*.-Htl*ne  sous  sa  dictfe  (8  vols.  Par.  1823). 
He  afterwards  published  a  work  entitled  Recilo  de 
la  Captivity  de  Ste.-lI(Une  (Lond.  1847).    In  the 

L reclamations  which  Louis  Napoleon  issued  on  his 
inding  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  M.  was  named  chief  of 
his  staff,  and  on  this  account  he  was  condemued  by 
tho  Chamber  of  Peers  to  20  years'  imprisonment  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned.  He  died  21st 
August  1853. 

MONTI,  VrxcENZo,  the  great  regenerator  of 
modern  Italian  poetry,  was  born  19th  February 
1753,  in  tho  Roman  province  of  Ferrara,  and  studied 
in  the  university  of  Ferrara.  On  the  termination 
of  his  studies,  he  repaired  to  Rome  (1778),  where  the 
patronage  of  friends  obtained  for  him  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  pope's  nephew.  During  his  abode 
in  Rome,  he  became  involved  in  a  bitter  squabble 
with  Alfieri,  whose  fame  as  the  master-tragedian  of 
Italy  was  then  high  in  the  ascendant— a  fact  which 
may  have  been  unpalatable  to  M.,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  his  own  dramatic  attempts.  The 
,tion  of  BasvUle,  the  republican  envoy  of 
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Franc*,  afforded  to  M.  a  subject  for  his  poem,  Ixi 
Btumliiana.  His  two  succeeding  poems,  the  Af u*o- 
gomia  and  the  Ferxmiade,  contained  the  bitterest 
invectives  against  France  and  Bonaparte ;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  a  French  army  before  Home,  M., 
with  the  inexcusable  inconsistency  which  charac- 
terised his  political  conduct  throughout,  hastened 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  France,  and  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  Bonaparte.  M.  was  shortly  after 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine  Directory  ;  and 
in  1780  repaired  to  France,  where  he  undertook 
the  translation  of  Voltaire's  poetical  works.  On 
returning  to  Italy,  be  was  ap[>ointed  professor  in 
the  university  of  Pavia ;  and  in  1805,  on  Bonaparte 
being  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  M.  was  appointed 
state  historiographer.  On  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
M.  became  the  eulogist  of  the  Austrian  possessors 
of  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  political 
vicissitudes,  he  punned  with  vigour  his  studies  of 
the  classics,  and  accomplished  one  of  his  greatest 
works,  the  translation  of  the  Hind  into  Italian 
verse.  M.  died  at  Milan,  13th  October  1828,  of 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  was  sincerely  Lamented, 
notwithstanding  the  many  opponents  his  hasty 
susceptibility  had  created  in  life.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  arc  those  of  Milan  (1825—1827,  8  vols.), 
and  his  0/xre  Inrdite  e  Rare  (Milan,  1832—1833, 
5  vols.).  M.  had  a  warm  admiration  of  Dante,  and 
partook,  in  some  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
master.  His  chief  works  are  distinguished  by  sus- 
tained grandeur  of  imagery  and  diction,  by  daring 
Nights  of  imagination,  and  by  the  delicacy,  elevation, 
and  fire  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  1  hey  are  too 
numerous  for  se]»arate  notice,  but  the  best  of  them 
rank  among  the  noblest  productions  of  Italian 
genius. 

MONTI'LLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  modem 
province  of  Cordova,  and  20  miles  south-south-east 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  stands  on  a  hillside 
rising  from  the  south  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the 
XeniL  Manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  earthen- 
ware are  carried  on,  and  oil -mills  are  in  operation. 
A  famous  wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  M.  is 
the  birthplace  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  'Great 
Captain.'    Pop  12,100. 

MOXTJOIR  ST  DENIS,  the  war-cry  of  the 
old  kings  of  France,  said  to  he  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Clovis,  and  from  which  the  king-of-arms, 
Montjoie,  who  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  France, 
derived  his  title. 

MONTLUCON,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Allier,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  tuo{»e  of  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Canal  de  Berri,  40  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Moulin*.  It  has  some  coarse  cloth 
manufactures,  and  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits. 
Pop.  13,293.  At  a  distance  of  10  miles  are  the  wells 
of  Neria-lua- Bains,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  who  have  left  many  traces  of  their  presence 
there,  and  still  much  frequented  by  invalids. 

MONTMARTRE.   See  Paris. 

MONTMORENCY,  Anne,  first  Dec  de,  Marshal 
and  Constable  of  France,  born  March  1403,  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  noble  families 
of  France.  He  received,  it  is  said,  the  name  of 
Anne  from  his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  mili- 
tary skill  in  the  wars  between  Francis  L  and  the 
Enij>eror  Charles  V.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along 
with  h  is  sovereign  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which 
was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  afterwards 
became  the  leader  of  the  French  government, 
shewing  great  abdity  in  matters  of  finance  and 
diplomacy,  and  was  made  Constable  in  1538;  but 
his  rough  manners  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  | 


many ;  and  the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  lieen 
aroused  against  him,  he  was  suddenly  banished  from 
court  in  1641,  and  passed  ten  years  <>n  his  estates, 
till  the  accession  of  Henry  II..  when  he  came  again 
to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1557,  he  commanded  the 
French  anuy  which  suffered  the  terrible  defeat  of  St 
Qnentin,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner.  During  the 
minority  of  (Jharle-s  IX.,  M.,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Marshal  St  Andre,  composed  the  famous 
triumvirate  which  resisted  Catharine  de'  Medici 
In  1562  and  1507,  he  commanded  the  royal  army 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  in  both  warn  gained 
victories  over  them,  but  received  a  fatal  wouud  at 
St  Denis,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  following  day, 
12th  November  1567. 

MONTMORENCY,  Hknri,  second  Due  dr, 
!  grandson  of  the  famous  Constable  de  Montmorency, 
bom  at  Chantilly,  30th  April  1595.  His  godfather 
was  the  great  Jiemi  Quatrc,  who  always  called  him 
his  *  son.'  When  he  was  17  years  of  age,  Louis  XIII. 
j  made  him  Admiral,  and  he  defeated  the  Huguenots 
I  in  Languedoc,  and  took  the  Isle  of  116  from  those 
'  of  Rochelle.  He  afterwards  gained  other  victories 
|  over  them,  and  in  1630  received  the  chief  command 
of  the  Freuch  troops  in  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated 
the  Spaniards,  for  which  he  received  a  marshal's 
baton.  Unhappily  for  himself  he  ventured  to  oppose 
Richelieu,  who  had  always  l>eeu  bis  enemy,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  for 
this  be  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
Marshal  Schotnberg  being  sent  against  him,  defeated 
him  at  C.'asteliiaudary,  and  took  him  prisoner.  M., 
although  almost  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  to 
Toulouse,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  [tarliament,  and 
notwithstanding  his  expressions  of  jienitence,  and 
the  most  powerful  intercession  made  for  him — for 
example,  by  King  Charles  L  of  England,  the  pope, 
the  Venetian  Republic,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy — 
was  beheaded,  30th  October  1632.  M.  was  distin- 
guished for  his  amiability  and  the  courtesy  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  for  his  valour. 

MONTO'RO,  a  town  in  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Principato  Ulteriore,  built  partly  on  the  slope 
and  partly  around  the  base  of  a  hill.  12  miles  north 
of  Salerno.  Pop.  6200.  It  forms  the  central  point 
of  several  villages,  and  has  large  markets  and  some 
linen  and  cloth  manufactures. 

MONTORO,  a  pleasant  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Cordova,  built  on  a  rocky  ridge 
around  which  winds  the  Gnadalquivcr,  26  miles 
east-north-east  of  Cordova  It  contains  one  of  the 
best  hospitals  in  Andalusia  Hardly  anv  drinkable 
water  can  lie  obtained  within  the  town.  The  heights 
in  the  vicinity  arc  clothed  with  olive  plantations, 
and  oil  is  largely  exjiorted  from  this  quarter. 
Woollens  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  Pop. 
10,500. 

MONTPET.IER,  the  capital  of  Vermont,  United 
States  of  America,  is  on  the  Winooski  River, 
215  miles  north-north-west  of  Boston.  It  is  a 
picturesque  village,  with  a  handsome  state-house, 
5  churches,  3  banks,  5  newspapors,  iron-foundry, 
flour- mills,  and  manufactures  of  carriages,  hats, 
lumber,  tic    Pop  about  3000. 

MONTPELLIER  (Lat  Mono  ptswkinvs  or 
ptivllarum),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Herault,  in  43s  36'  N.  lat,  and  3*  50*  E.  long.  Pop. 
(1862)  of  the  town  alone,  39,605.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  M.  has  an  imposing  appearance,  from 
the  number  of  its  towers,  steeples,  and  cupolas; 
but  although  its  suburbs  are  clean  nnd  well  built, 
the  interior  of  the  old  town  disappoints  expecta- 
tion, being  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  crooked,  dark, 
narrow,  and  dirty  Btreets.  The  public  walks, 
as  those  of  the   Peyrou,   and  some  of 
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the  other  more  elevated  points,  afford  glorious 
views,  embracing  the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps, 
the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  theatre,  the 
exchange,  the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  prefecture,  the 
observatory,  and  the  university.  The  last,  which 
was  founded  in  1196.  is  composed  of  three  faculties 
— that  of  medicine,  founded  in  the  12th  c  by  Ara- 
bian physicians,  and  still  ranking  among  the  best  in 
Eurojie  —  that  of  the  exact,  and  that  of  the  physical 
scieuces.  M.  has  a  botanical  garden,  the  oldest  in 
Europe ;  a  public  library  of  35,000  volumes,  and  a 
pharmaceutical  school ;  admirable  museums,  natural 
history  ami  line  art  collections,  Ac.  The  industrial 
products  of  M.  are  pigments  and  other  chemical 
preparations,  brandy,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  Boap, 
corks,  sugar,  cotton,  woollen,  and  fine  leather  goods  ; 
and  the  trade,  which  is  very  important,  iucludes, 
besides  these  articles,  wine,  seeds,  olive-oil,  and 


Erie  Canal.  Bat  even  at  present,  while  naviga- 
tion is  ojien,  an  extensive  daily  traffic  is  carried  on, 
by  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  of  every  description, 
with  Lake  Ontnrio  and  the  Ottawa  district,  as  well 
as  with  the  Lower  St  Lawrence ;  and  the  ships  of 
the  Montreal  Ocean  Steam-ship  Company,  by  aid  of 
a  subsidy  from  the  Canadian  government,  keep  np  a 
weekly  communication  with  Liverpool,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  harbour  is  constantly  crowded 
with  vessels  from  other  foreign  porta.  After  the 
navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  is  closed,  the  ocean- 
steamers  find  a  harbour  at  Portland,  Maine,  which 
is  connected  with  M.  by  a  railway  of  292  miles. 
This  line  belongs  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company,  and  crosses  the  St  Lawrence  at  M.  by 
the  celebrated  tubular  Victoria  Bridge,  the  length 
of  which,  including  its  two  abutments  and  24  piers, 
is  above  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  By  the  lines  of 
the  same  company,  M.  has  railway  communication 


fruits.    Railways  to  Marseille,  Cette,  and  other  |  with  Upper  Canada  and  the  western  states,  and 


ports,  besides  various  canals,  facilitate  commercial 
and  social  intercourse,  and  few  cities  of  the  empire 
hold  out  greater  attractions  in  regard  to  intellectual 
culture  than  Montpellier.  Its  geographical  jiosition 
has  led  to  its  being  selected  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  consumptive  patients  ;  but  the  extreme  clearness, 
and  even  sharpness  of  the  air  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  town,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
icy  wind  known  as  the  Mistral,  and  the  sudden 
accession  of  overpowering  heats,  would  seem  very 
materially  to  counteract  some  of  ita  long  reputed 
advantages. 

MONTREA'L,  the  largest  city  of  Lower  Canada 
and  of  British  America,  lies  in  lat.  45°  31'  N.,  long. 
73*  35'  W.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
180  miles  above  Quebec,  and  200  below  Lake 
Ontario,  400  from  New  York,  and  2750  from 
Liver]too],  Its  eastern  snbnrb,  which  is  now  an 
incorporated  village,  called  Hochelaga,  was  origin- 
ally the  site  of  an  Indian  village  of  the  satno 
name,  discovered  in  September  1535  by  Jacques 
Cartier ;  and  it  is  from  his  admiring  exclamation  at 
the  view  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  hill,  that  M. 
(corrupted  from  Mont  Royal)  derives  its  name. 
The  westernmost  permanent  settlement  which  the 
French  obtained  in  Canada,  it  was  under  them 
merely  an  out|tost  of  Quebec,  and  continued  to  be 
such  under  British  rule  till  1832,  when  it  became 
a  separate  port  Since  then,  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  has  been  astonishing.  By  the  dee|K>ning  of 
the  shallower  parts  of  the  river  above  Quebec,  M.  is 
now  accessible  to  vessels  of  over  1800  tons  burden, 
and  drawing  from  19  to  22  feet.  Its  harbour,  lined 
with  wharfs  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  which 
125  ships  could  lie  at  one  time,  is,  from  its  inland 
]K>sition  (90  miles  above  the  influence  of  the  tides), 
jwrfectly  safe  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  ocean- 
navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  M.  has  naturally 
become  the  depot  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  all 
the  Canadas.  At  the  same  time,  the  obstruction  to 
vessels  sailing  further  up  the  river,  caused  by  the 
rapids,  has  been  surmounted  by  magnificent  canals. 
The  canals  connecting  M.  with  Lake  Ontario  have 
locks  of  200  feet  by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water  on 
the  sills;  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal  are 
rather  smaller.  As  M.  lies  also  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence,  it  is  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  vast  lumber-country 
adjoining  the  former  river  and  its  tributaries ; 
while  a  canal  has  been  projected  to  connect  the 
Ottawa,  through  Lake  Ninissing,  with  the  Georgian 
Boy  in  Lake  Huron,  wluch,  if  carried  out,  will 
probably  bring  the  produce  of  the  north-western 
well  as  of  Western   Canada,  through 


with  Lower  Canada  as  far  eastwards  as  Riviere  da 
Loup,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.   Several  other 
lines  afford  direct  communication  with  all  the 
important  cities  and  towns  in  New  York  state  and 
the  states  of  New  England.    The  jnisition,  there- 
fore, of  M.  as  a  centre  of  commerce  is  perhaps 
unequalled,  and  its  rapid  advance  in  consequence 
has  placed  it,  within  the  last  few  years,  among 
the  first  commercial  cities  of  the  American  con- 
tinent— second  perhaps  only  to  New  York.  Ita 
exports,  imports,  and  duties  collected  during  the 
four  years  previous  to  1862.  have  been  the  follow- 
ing:  1S5S.  exiiorts,  £684,588;  imports,  £2,450,815; 
duty  collected,  £334,768.    1859,  exerts,  £608.952  ; 
imports,  £3,1 10,714  ;  duty  collected,  £467,248.  1860, 
exerts,  £1,204.143;  imports,  £3,066,802;  duty  col- 
lected, £490,770.  1861 ,  exjiorts,  £2,083, 147 ;  imports, 
£3,239,515;  duty  collected,  £478,695.  According 
to  the  statements  of  a  local  paper,  the  arrivals  of 
bread-stuffs  in  1862  amounted  to  above  25  million 
bushels,  being  2  million  bushels  more*  than  in  1S61, 
while  1861  shewed  an  increase  over  1860  of  100  per 
cent  Of  this  about  17  million  bushels  were  exerted 
chiefly  in  sea-going  vc&sels  rio  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  population  has  risen  in  like  manner.     In  1840, 
it  was  about  27,'J97 ;  in  1852,  it  was  57,716 ;  in 
1854,  about  65,000;  in  1S61,  90,323;  and  now 
(1 863)   it   is  estimated  at  100,000.     The  num- 
ber of  sen-going  vessels  arriving  in  the  j»ort  of 
M.  in  1862  was  571,  with  a  tonnage  of  265,243. 
Tho  harbour  is  open  on  an  average  about  eight 
months,  from  the  latter  half  of  April  to  the  begin- 
ning of  December. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  M.,  which  is 
perhaps  also  the  huest  church  on  the  continent  of 
America,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Built 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  it 
prises  seven  chajiels  and  nine  aisles,  and 
accommodate  between  6000  and  7000  people.  It  has 
six  towers,  of  which  the  three  on  tho  main  front 
are  220  feet  in  height;  and  its  chief  window  is  64 
feet  high,  and  32  broad.  There  are  several  other 
Roman  Catholic  churches  belonging  to  the  order 
of  St  Sulpice,  to  whose  members  chiefly  M.  owes 
its  foundation,  and  who  still  hold  the  seigniory 
of  the  island  on  which  tho  city  is  built  Adjoin- 
ing the  cathedral,  is  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice, 
to  which  a  large  adilition  has  been  biult  within 
the  last  few  years  at  a  cost  of  £8000.  The 
city  contains  also  Bome  of  the  largest  conventual 
establishments  in  the  world  The  general  wealth, 
indeed,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  M.  has 
grown  enormous  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  property  given  to  it  during  the  early 


M.,  as'  it  would  give  them  an  outlet  tolheocean  !  settlements  of"  the  French.  The  ChurulTof  England 
between  200  and  300  miles  shorter  than  by  the :  has  recently  erected,  at  an  expense  of  above  £20,000, 
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a  new  cathedral,  which  is  very  chaste  in  style, 
though  somewhat  small  for  a  metropolitan  tee.  St 
Andrew's  Church,  the  most  important  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  also  a  very  chaste 
m«  naen  of  Gotliic  architecture,  and  cost  about 
£10.000.  At  about  the  same  cost,  the  Methodists 
have  built  a  handsome  church  in  the  tiand  Gothic 
style.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  college  in 
College  Street,  St  Mary's  College  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  Baptist  college,  M.  possesses  an  important 
naiversity  under  the  name  of  M*Gill  College. 
Founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  Hon.  James  M*Gill  in 
1811,  erected  into  a  university  by  royal  charter  in 
1821.  and  reorganised  by  an  amended  charter  in 
1852,  it  has  now,  besides  its  princiiial,  the  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  Dr  Dawson,  a  staff  of  20 
professors,  and  was  attended  in  1862-  1863  by  296 
students.  M.  is  supplied  with  water  by  magnificent 
works,  which  cost  about  £120,000.  The  water  is 
brought  from  the  St  Lawrence  above  the  Lachine 
Rapids  by  an  aqueduct  five  miles  long  to  a  pond, 
from  winch  it  is  forced  up  by  power  derived  from 
part  of  its  surplus  waters  into  reservoiis  capable  of 
containing  20  millions  of  gallons,  and  situated  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Along  the  side  of 
the  '  Mountain,'  there  is  a  line  of  mansions,  which 
command  the  view  that  astonished  J.  Cartier,  and 
which  may  compare  with  the  suburban  mansions  of 
the  wealthiest  cities  in  Europe  or  America,  M .  returns 
three  members  to  the  provim 


MONTREAL,  the  large  and  fertile  island  on 
which  the  city  of  the  same  name  is  built,  is  30  miles 
long,  10  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains 
197  suuare  miles.  Formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
two  channel*  by  which  the  Ottawa  issues  into  the 
St  Lawrence,  its  surface,  except  at  Mount  Royal,  is 
only  diversified  by  gentle  undulations,  which  run 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  are  named 
Cotnux.  The  island  forms  a  county,  divided  into 
two  ridings,  the  East,  or  IfocMiga,  and  the  West, 
or  Jacquta  Cartier,  each  of  which  returns  a  member 
to  the  provincial  parliament. 

MONTRC8E,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  seA]w>rt  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
at  the  month  of  the  South  Esk,  about  80  miles 
north-east  of  Edinburgh,  and  40  miles  south-south- 
west of  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a  level  peninsula 
between  the  basin  of  the  Esk — a  kind  of  shallow 
lake  3  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  which  is  tilled 
and  emjitietl  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide— and 
the  North  Sea,  A  suspension-bridge,  4.12  feet  long, 
connects  the  burgh  with  the  suburb  of  the  Inch,  on 
the  sonth  side  of  the  river.  Between  the  town  and 
the  shore  on  the  cast  are  the  *  Links,'  or  downs,  of 
considerable  extent,  on  which  horse-races  used  to 
be  held,  and  which  affords  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
golfing  in  Scotland  The  harbnnr  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  indicated  by  two  light-houses,  is  lined 
with  quays,  wet  docks,  and  docks  for  ship-building, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  east  coast  It  is 
accessible  for  vessels  of  large  size,  there  being  18 
feet  on  the  bar  at  low-water  of  spring- tides.  Besides 
the  usual  public  buildings,  there  are  two  lunatic 
asylums,  containing  together  641  patients.  Among 
its  numerous  educational  institutions,  the  Academy 
is  the  chief.  Flax-spinning  is  the  chief  manu- 
facture, there  being  4  mills,  of  325  boree-jiower  in 
the  aggregate,  employing  upwards  of  200O  hands,  | 
to  whom  above  £50,000  are  paid  in  wages,  and 
consuming  100  tons  of  flax  weekly.  Bleaching 
is  carried  on  on  a  considerable  scale  a  few  miles 
off.  There  are  2  saw  mills,  one  of  them  on  a  great 
scale,  employing  from  300  to  400  hands.  Ship 
awl  boat  building  are  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  various  other  trades  to  which 


!  a  seaport  naturally  gives  rise.  In  1862, 1421  vessels, 
1  of  148,286  tons,  entered  and  cleared.  There  are 
111  vessels,  of  14,655  tonnage,  belonging  to  the  port 
The  imports  are  chiefly  coal,  lime,  slate,  iron,  flax, 
and  manures ;  the  exports,  manufactured  goods, 
salmon,  herring,  stone,  Bawn  wood,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Population  in  1861,  14,563.  M.  unites 
with  four  other  burghs  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament    Constituency,  470. 

MONTROSE,  James  Graham,  first  Marquis 
or,  belonged  to  a  family  that  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  year  1 128.  Its  first  notable  member  was 
Sir  John  Gr.cmb  of  Dnndaff,  who  fell  at  tho  battle 
of  Falkirk,  22d  July  1208.  Early  in  the  15th  a, 
Sir  William  (irabam  married  for  his  second  wife  a 
daughter  of  Robert  III.  Rodkrt,  the  eldest  son 
of  this  marriage,  was  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of 
Claverhonse.  The  third  Lord  Graham,  created 
Earl  of  Montrose  by  James  IV.,  fell  at  Flodden; 
his  eldest  son  at  Pinkie.  The  next  in  succession 
became  viceroy  of  Scotland  after  James  VI.  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1616, 
married  Lady  Margaret  Ruthven,  eldest  daughter 
of  William,  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  sister  o?  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  gives  name  to  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy.  The  issue  of  this  union  was 
five  daughters  and  one  son,  James,  the  'great 
Marquis,'  who  was  born  in  1612,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  town  of  Montrose.  His  mother 
died  in  1618,  his  father  in  1626.  In  the  following 
year,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrews  by  his  guardian  and  brother-in-law, 
Archibald,  Lord  Napier,  son  of  the  famous  inventor 
of  logarithms.  He  was  an  apt,  if  not  an  ardent 
student,  and  during  the  two  or  three  sessions  of 
his  attendance  at  college,  acquired  a  very  respect- 
able amount  of  classical  knowledge,  besides  exhibit- 
ing a  genuine  predilection  for  literature,  which 
the  stormy  character  of  his  after-life  never  quite 
destroyed.  In  his  17th  year,  he  married  Magdalene 
Carnegie,  daughter  of  Lord  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird, 
on  which  occasion  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by 
Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Van  Dyck.  For  the  next 
three  years  he  lived  quietly  at  Kinnaird  Castle, 


irsuing  his  studies.    On  attaining  his  majority, 
,  to  travel  on  the  continent,  visited 


pen 
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the  academies  of  France  and  Italy,  and  perfected 
himself  in  all  the  accomplishments  becoming  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier.  On  his  return,  he  was 
introduced  to  King  Charles  I.,  but  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
was  coldly  received  by  that  monarch,  and  had 
no  sooner  reached  Scotland,  than  be  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  king's  opponents,  which  at  this 
iod  comprehended  the  majority  of  Scotchmen, 
came  back  in  the  very  year  (1637)  when 
the  tumults  broke  out  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Praycr-Book.  Whether 
his  conduct  at  this  moment  was  the  result  of 
chagrin,  or  whether  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  persuasions  of 
craftier  jicrsonB  than  himself,  is  difficult  to  say. 
Baillie  speaks  of  his  having  been  '  brought  in '  by 
'  the  canning*  of  Rothes,'  a  phrase  which  appears  to 
Mr  Mark  Napier  to  indicate  that  he  was  tre[vanncd 
with  difficulty  into  joining  the  league.  At  anyrate, 
the  youthful  nobleman  soon  became  to  appearance 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Covenanting  lords. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to  com- 
pose the  'Table  '  of  the  nobility,  which,  along  with 
the  other  Tables  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burghs,  and 
of  the  ministers,  drew  up  the  famous  National 
Covenant  (see  Covuxants),  sworn  to  by  all  ranks  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1638.  M.  was  np]»ointed 
in  the  following  summer  to  agitate  for  subscription! 
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in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hiintly  was  exercised  on  the  side  of 
the  ting.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  great 
Bucoesa.  In  1639,  he  nude  three  military  expedi- 
tions to  Alierdeeiishire  to  overawe  the  royalists. 
The  latter  wore  in  considerable  force  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hiintly,  hut  owing  to  the  timid,  if  not 
treacherous  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  then 
governor  of  Scotland,  they  were  always  forced  to 
disband.  M.  twice  took  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  On 
the  first  occasion  (29th  March),  he  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  but  did  no 
injury  to  the  city.  His  'too  great'  humanity  is 
even  lamented  by  Baillie.  On  the  second  (25th 
May},  he  imposed  on  the  city  a  fine  of  10,000 
merles;  but  though  his  soldiers  pillaged  the  place, 
he  honourably  resisted  the  importunities  of  the 
zealots  among  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  wished 
to  expose  it  to  the  horrors  of  conflagration.  Baillie 
again  complains  of  his  '  too  great  lenity  in  sparing  ' 
the  enemy's  houses.'  The  arrival  at  Alierdeen  by 
sea  of  the  Earl  of  A boyne—  Charles's  lieutenant  of 
the  north— with  some  reinforcements,  induced  M. 
to  retreat,  who  was  followed  by  the  earl  and  the 
Gordon  Highlanders.  At  Mcagra  Hill,  near  Stone- 
haven, a  battle  was  fought  (15tn  June)  between  the 
two  armies,  in  which  M.  obtained  a  complete 
victory;  four  days  later,  he  was  again  master  of 
Alierdeen,  after  a  fierce  struggle  at  the  passage  of 
the  Dee.  The  citizens  were  stricken  with  alarm, 
expecting  some  bloody  punishment  for  their  well- 
known  Episcopalian  leanings,  but  M.  agreeably  dis- 
appointed their  fears.    At  a  subsequent  period,  he 


s  upbraided  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  for  not 
having  burned  the  town  on  this  occasion.  News 
of  'the  pacification  of  Berwick*  now  arrived  in 
Aberdeen,  and  terminated  the  struggle  in  the 
north.  Charles  invited  several  of  the  Covenanting 
nobles  to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  where  he  was  then 
holding  his  court,  and  to  consult  with  him  about 
Scottish  affairs.  Among  those  who  went  was  M., 
and  the  Presbyterians  dated  what  they  regarded 
as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  diffe- 
rent after  his  return.  In  the  General  Assembly 
which  met,  August  13,  1039,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  as  royal  commissioner, 
he  shewed  symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  the 
Coveuaut,  and  was  the  object  of  much  popular 
obloquy.  One  night  he  is  said  to  have  found 
affixed  upon  his  chamber-door  a  paper  bearing 
those  words,  Invktu*  armU,  w6t«  rincUur.  The 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  in  June  1640,  led 
to  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and  the 
Covenanters,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  force  of  arms.  The  former 
assembled  at  Tork  an  army  of  21,000  horse  and 
foot ;  the  latter  another  of  26,000,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed,  21st  August 
1640.  M.  was  the  first  man  that  forded  the  stream. 
The  successes  of  the  Scots,  as  is  well  known,  soon 
forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  parliament  for  the 
settlement  of  the  national  grievances.  Meanwhile 
M„  along  with  several  other  influential  nobles,  had 
entered  into  a  secret  engagement  at  Cumbernauld, 
for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  what  they  regarded 
as  the  factious  designs  of  the  extreme  Covenanting 
leaders.  His  conduct  in  England,  too,  had  been 
suspicious.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  that  he 
had  been  secretly  communicating  with  the  king ; 
and  when  the  parliament  assembled  (November 
1640),  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee. 
The  affair  of  the  Cumbernauld  Bond,  discovered 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Argyle,  was  brought  up ;  but 
M.  defended  his  conduct  and  that  of  bis  col- 
leagu.-s  ;  and  nothing  came  of  it,  though 
M 


fiery  spirits  among  the  clergy,  says  Guthrie, 4  pressed 
that  their  lives  might  go  for  it'    In  the  following 
June,  M.  and  some  others  were  accused  of  plotting 
against  Argyle,  and  were  confined  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
1642,  when  they  were  set  at  liberty  in  return  for 
the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made  his  Scottish 
subjects.     Although   they  had  been  frequently 
examined,  nothing  definite  had  been  proved  against 
them.    The  accusation  that  M.  had  otfrred  to  the 
king  to  assassinate  Argyle,  is  not  historically  sub- 
stantiated, and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  he  kept  aloof,  out- 
wardly, from  public  affairs,  but  he  had  finally 
broken  with  the  Covenanters,  and  had  privately 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king.    The  civil 
war  in  England  had  now  broken  out,  and  was  being 
carried  on  with  dubious  success.    Charles  and  his 
advisers  resolved  to  crush  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
in  Scotland,  who  were  abetting  the  efforts  of  the 
English  Parliamentarians.    In  the  spring  of  1644, 
M.,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  left  Oxford, 
where  he  had  been  residing  with  his  sovereign, 
and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  royal  tsti» 
in  the  north.    The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  for  s> 
moment  paralysed  him,  but  his  resolution  speedily 
returned.    He  threw  himself  into  the  Highlands, 
and  after  skulking  about  the  hills  for  some  time  in 
disguise,  met  at  Blair-Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries 
and  a  body  of  Highlanders  under  Allaster  MacooU 
Keitache  Mncdonald,  better  known  as  Colkitto,  who 
had  forced  their  way  thither  from  the  Western 
Isles  in  hojies  of  joining  him.    M.  instantly  pbio«l 
himself  at  their  head,  and  the  clans  quickly  rallird 
round   his  standard.     Marching   south,  he  fell 
suddenly  (1st  September)  on  the  Covenanting  army 
commanded  by  Lord  Elcho,  at  Tipperrouir,  near 
Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.    Not  a 
single  royalist  was  slain.    The  same  night,  M. 
entered  Perth,  where  he  remained  for  three  days, 
levying  a  tine  of  9000  mcrks  on  the  inhabitants. 
He  then  set  out  for  the  north,  defeated  a  force  of 
Covenanters  under  Lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen 
(Septeml>er  13),  and  took  possession  of  the  city, 
which  was  abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the 
horrors  of  war.    The  approach  of  Argyle,  at  the 
head  of  4000  men,  compelled  M.,  whose  forces  were 
far  inferior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  to  retreat. 
He  now  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch, 
recrossed  the  Grampians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in 
Angus,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more  than 
one  Covenanting  nobleman.    Having  obtained  fresh 
supplies,  he  once  more  returned  to  Aberdeenshire, 
with  the  view  of  raising  the  Gordons,  narrowly 
escaped  defeat  at  Fyvie  in  the  end  of  October,  and 
again  withdrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
Argyle,  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  capture  or 
crush  M.,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  threw  up  his 
commission.    His  opponent,  receiving  large  acces- 
sions from  the  Highland  clans,  planned  a  winter 
campaign,  marched  south- westward  into  the  country 
of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it  frightfully,  drove 
Argyle  himself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary,  and  then 
wheeled  north,  intending  to  attack  Inverness,  where 
the  Covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  under 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth.    Tho  '  Estates'  at  Edinburgh 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  raising  a  fresh  army, 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  General  Baillie,  as 
natural  son  of  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington. 
After  consulting  with  Argyle,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  proceed  by  way  of  Perth,  and  take  M.  in 
front,  while  Argyle  should  rally  his  vast  array  of 
vassals,  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.    The  royalist 
leader  was  in  the  great  glen  of  Albin— the  basin  of 
tho  Caledonian  Canal -on  his  way  to  Invern-sa, 
when  he  heard  that  Argyle  was  following  him.  He 
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instantly  turned  on  hia  pursuer,  fell  upon  him 
unexpectedly  at  Inverloohy,  Februaiy  2,  1645,  and 
utterly  muted  his  force*.  Fifteen  hundred  ,>f  the 
Campbell*  were  slain,  and  only  four  of  M.'s  men. 
He  then  resumed  his  march  northwards,  but  did  not 
venture  to  assault  Inverness — bis  wild  mountaineers 
being  admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare, 
but  not  for  the  slow  work  of  beleaguerment  Direct- 
ing hia  conrse  to  the  east,  he  passed— with  tire  and 
•word-  through  Elgin  and  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire, 
which  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Baillie,  and  his 
lieutenant.  Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  but  M.,  by  a 
dexterous  movement,  eluded  them,  captured  and 
pillaged  the  city  of  Dundee  (ApVU  3),  and  escaped 
aafely  into  the  Grampians.  On  the  9th  of  May,  be 
attacked  antl  routed  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn ; 
and  after  enjoying  a  short  respite  with  his  fierce 
veterans  in  Badenoch,  again  issued  from  his  wilds,  and 
inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie 
himself  at  Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire  (July  2). 
There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march 
south,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month,  he  set 
out  with  a  force  of  from  5000  to  6000  men. 
He  was  followed  by  Baillie,  who  picked  up  rein- 
forcements on  I) is  way,  and  on  the  lath  of 
August  again  risked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but  was 
defeated  with  frightful  loss — 600H  of  the  Covenanters 
being  slain.  The  cause  of  Charles  was  for  the 
moment  triumphant ;  M.  was  virtually  master  of 
the  country.  The  king  formally  appointed  him 
lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  royal  forces.  All  the  principal  cities 
in  the  west  hastened  to  proclaim  their  fidelity,  and 
laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Presbyterian  clergy.  But  affairs  soon  took 
a  very  different  turn.  Great  numbers  of  the  High- 
landers returned  home  —we  might  even  say,  deserted 
— burdened  with  multifarious  plunder ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Aboyne  withdrew  with  all  his  cavalry.  M.'s 
position  in  a  district  teeming  with  enemies,  was 
growing  critical,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  he 
broke  up  bis  camp  at  Both  well,  and  marched  for 
the  eastern  counties,  where  (Charles  had  informed 
him  that  the  Earls  of  Traquair,  Home,  and  Rox- 
burgh were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he 
was  surprised  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  by 
David  Leslie,  who  fell  upon  the  relics  of  M.S 
army  and  his  raw  levies  with  6000  cavalry — the 
flow-er  of  the  Scottish  forces  then  serving  in 
England  —  who  had  been  hurriedly  despatched 
home  on  the  news  of  M.'s  startling  successes.  I^ealie 
completely  annihilated  his  opponent  'On  Pliilip- 
haugh,'  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  4  M.  lost  the  fruit  of 
six  splendid  victories.'  Escaping  from  the  field  of 
battle,  he  made  his  way  to  Athnl,  and  again  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  Highlands ;  and 
at  last  Charles,  now  beginning  to  get  the  worst  of 
it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced  to  order  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Ou  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember 1646,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Paris.  Here  he  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  induce  Henrietta  Maria  to  bestir  herself 
on  behalf  of  her  husband.  The  queen  coldly  received 
all  his  supinations,  and  at  last  M.,  in  despair,  Ik- took 
himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the 
emperor,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and 
entered  into  communications  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  It  was  here  that 
news  of  Charles  L's  execution  reached  him.  M. 
fainted  on  receipt  of  the  dreadful  intelligence,  and 
gave  way  to  the  most  passionate  regrets.  Charles 
II.  now  re- invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Scotland,  and  M.  undertook  a 
fresh  invasion  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
In  March  1650,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys 


J  a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks, 
proceeded  to  Caithness  ;  but  neither  the  gentlemen 
nor  the  commons  would  rise  at  his  call.  He  forced 
his  way  as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Ross-shire, 
where  his  dispirited  troops  were  attacked  and  cut 
to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the  pass 
of  Invercarron,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Straehan.  M.  fled  into  the  wilds  of  Assynt 
where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  he  fell 
into  the  hamls  of  M'I*od  of  Assynt,  who  delivered 
him  up  to  General  Leslie,  by  whom  lie  was  brought 
to  Edinburgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to 
the  Covenant,  he  was  executed,  21st  May  1650.  His 
demeanour  in  his  last  moments  was  very  noble  and 
dignified. 

MONTSERRAT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
belonging  to  Britain,  lies  43  miles  north-west  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  Antigua 
and  St  Kitts.    It  is  about  11  miles  in  length,  7  in 
breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  4?  English  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1859  was  7053,  the  females 
exceeding  the  males  by  735.    About  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  is  mountainous  and  barren,  the  rest  is 
,  well  cultivated.     The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
;  rum,  and  molasses ;  but  cotton,  arrow-root,  aud 
I  tamarinds  are  also  exported.    The  island  forms  a 
,  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  and 
is  directly  ruled  by  a  president,  aided  by  a  council 
|  and  house  of  assembly.  The  chief  town  is  Plymouth, 
!  on  the  smith  coast    The  revenue  of  M.  in  1860 
j  amounted  to  £3333,  and  the  exjienditure  to  £3241 
Iu  the  same  year,  203  vessels  of  7825  tons  entered, 
and  194  vessels  of  7450  tons  cleared  its  port  ;  and 
the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  were  respec- 
tively £20,060  and  £  17,04a 

MONTSERRAT  (Lat.  Mont  Serratus,  so  named 
from  having  jagged  ridges  like  the  teeth  of  a  *aw),  a 
mountain  of  Catalonia,  in  the  north-east  of  Spain, 
about  30  miles  from  Barcelona.  Its  height  is 
3919  feet  4  It*  outline,'  says  Ford  [Handbook  for 
Spain,  vol.  L  p.  419),  '  is  most  fantastic,  consisting 
of  cones,  pyramids,  buttresses,  nine-pins,  sugar- 
loaves,  which  are  here  jumbled  by  nature  in  a 
sportive  mood.'  The  pious  Catalonians  aver  that  it 
was  thus  riven  and  shattered  at  the  Crucifixion. 
Every  rift  and  gorge  is  fillet!  with  box-trees,  ivy,  and 
other  evergreens.  From  the  topmost  height,  the  eye 
wanders  over  all  Catalonia,  and  from  the  sea  the  ridge 
looks  like  an  immense  wall  with  seven  pyramidal 
fieaks.  The  mountain,  however,  owes  its  celebrity 
not  to  its  extraordinary  appearance,  but  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  built  upon  it  at  an  elevation  of 
1200  feet,  and  to  the  13  hermitages  formerly  perched 
like  eagles'  nests  on  almost  inaccessible  pinnacles. 
In  1811,  the  French,  under  Snchet,  plundered  the 
abbey,  burned  the  library,  shot  the  hermits,  and 
hung  the  monks  (who  had  given  shelter  to  their 
emigrant  brethren  at  the  Revolution).  The  place 
suffered  still  moro  in  1827,  when  it  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  Carlist  insurrection. 

MONUMENT  (Lat  monumrntum,  from  monto, 
to  remind),  anything  durable  made  or  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  persons  or  events.  The 
chief  kinds  of  monuments  are  described  under  their 
sjiecial  names.  See  Cairn  ;  Cromlech  ;  Sepulchral 
Mounds;  Pillar;  Obelisk;  Pyramid;  Arch, 
Triumphal;  Brasses;  Tomb;  Stcpa;  Mauso- 
leum, &c 

MOTfZ  A  (anc.  Modaiia),  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
the  province  of  Milan,  stands  on  the  river  Lambro, 
10  miles  north-north-east  of  Milan,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  above  20,000.  It  is 
essentially  a  town  of  Lombard  growth,  and  under 
the  Lombard  sovereigns  was  capital  of  their  kingdom. 
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It  owed  much  of  its  earlv  importance,  ami  its 
chief  public  edifices,  to  Theodolinda,  the  great  queen 
of  the  Loml>ard  dynasty.  In  the  middle  apes,  M. 
wax  cons])icuous  for  the  wealth  of  its  numerous 
citizens  and  nobles,  and  the  extent  of  its  cloth-trade. 
It  has  undergone  32  sieves.  The  cathedral,  founded 
in  the  6th  c.  by  Theod.'lmda,  contains  many 
interesting  memorials  of  this  great  queen.  The 
famous  Irou  Crown  (q.  v.)  and  regalia  of  I»mhardy, 
employed  at  the  coronation  of  the  German  emperors 
as  kind's  of  Italy,  wen*  removed  from  Ixmihardy  by 
the  Austriaus  in  1831),  on  the  cession  of  that  province 
to  France.  The  town  has  a  good  gymnasium,  a 
theatre,  two  hospitals,  and  a  philharmonic  institu- 
tion. Its  present  manufactures  of  cottons,  hats, 
and  preserved  meats  are  daily  increasing.  M.  is 
surrounded  by  an  exulnsrantly  fertile  district, 
which  yields  abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and 
silk,  ami  jiosi^sses  great  beauty  of  scenery  and 
climate. 

MOON,  Tun,  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  revolving 
round  the  earth  from  west  to  east  in  a  period  of  one 
Month  (q.  v.),  and  in  consequence  accompanying  the 
earth  in  its  motion  round  the  sun.  As  the  moon, 
to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  advances  more  than  13 
to  the  east  daily,  whilst  the  corresponding  advance 
of  the  snn  is  barely  1  ,  her  progress  anions  the 
stars  is  much  more  notable  than  that  of  the  latter. 
This  rapid  angular  motion,  the  continual  and  regular 
variation  of  her  illuminated  surface,  and  her  Targe 
apparent  size  (being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun),  have  rendered  the  moon  an  object  of  general 
interest  ;  while  her  importance  as  the  principal 
nocturnal  substitute  for  the  sun,  and  hor  special 
value  to  navigators  and  geographers,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  longitudes  (see  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude), have  rendered  the  lunar  tktOW  the  object  of 
the  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation. 

Phase*  of  the  Moon.— The  lirst  ja-culiarity  about 
the  moon  that  strikes  a  casual  observer,  is  the 
constant  and  regular  change  of  her  illuminated 
surface  from  a  thin  crescent  to  a  circle,  and  rice 
MraA,  and  a  corresjKinding  change  in  the  time  of 
her  appearance  above  the  horizon.  These  changes 
depend  uj>on  the  position  of  the  moon  relative  to 
the  earth  and  the  sun  (tig.  1),  for  it  is  only  the  half 


0 


Fig.  1.— Phases  of  the  Moon  : 

A,  U,  C,  D.  F,  G.  11.  K,  appcaratic  »  prtaented  by  the  moon 
t<i  an  ob«crv.T  situated  «t  the  pole  of  hor  orbit: 
A'.  If,  C  ,  P\  K",  G',  H',  K',  •  phiuci  1  of  the  moon  at  the 
end  .if  each  eighth  part  of  her  courso  ;  8,  position  of  tun  ; 

K,  position  of  earth. 

of  the  moon  facing  the  sun  that  is  illuminated  by 
his  rays,  and  the  whole  of  this  illuminated  portion 
can  only  bo  seen  from  the  earth  when  the  sun, 
earth,  and  moon  ore  in  a  straight  line,  S,  A.  E,  F  (the 
line  of  sipt/giy),  and  the  earth  is  between  the  sun 
and  moon.  When  the  moon  is  in  the  line  of  syzygies, 
but  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  no  part  <>i  Jut 
illuminated  disc  can  be  seen  from  the  earth.  A'.  In 
HI 


the  former  case,  the  moon  is  said  to  be  fulL,  and  in 
the  latter,  new.  A  few  hours  after  *  new  moon,'  the 
moon  ap|>ears  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  sun  ss  a  thin 
crescent,  with  the  horns  pointing  towards  the  tost, 
and  as  she  increases  her  angular  distance  from  the  mn 
at  the  rate  of  about  12*  daily,  the  crescent  of  light 
becomes  broader,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  : 
than  seven  days,  at  which  time  she  is  90"  in  adv 
of  the  sun.  she  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
circle  of  light,  C.  The  moon  is  then  said  to 
completed  her  Ami  quarter.    Continuing  her  oo 

*h.-  i  mill's  'Cihlx.us'  (q.T.) {  and  at  the  l'uh  or 

10th  day  from  new  moon,  attains  a  position  180"  in 
advance  of  the  sun.'and  now  presents  the  ap|tearance 
known  as  full  moon,  £'.  From  this  point  she  begins 
to  approach  the  sun,  again  appearing  gibbous,  sad 
after  a  third  period  of  more  than  seven  days,  reaches 
a  point  yo"  west  of  him,  and  enters  her  last  auarter. 
H.  Here,  again,  she  appears  as  a  semicircle  of 
light,  the  illuminated  portion  being  that  which  wsj 
not  illuminated  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  The 
moon  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sun,  resumes  the 
crescent  form,  but  this  time  with  the  horns  pointing 
uxstward,  the  crescent  becoming  thinner  and  thinner, 


Fig.  2— Crescent  Moon, 

till  the  moon  reaches  the  position  of  new  moon,  and 
disappears.  From  *  full  moon'  to  '  new  moon,'  the 
moon  is  said  to  be  leaning ;  and  from  '  new  moon '  to 
'  full  moon,'  wiring.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the 
moon  presents  similar  phases,  and  has,  consequently, 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  appearance  of  a  round 
illuminated  disc,  and  at  fnll  moon,  is  invisible. 
This  explains  the  peeuhar  phenomenon  occasion*  ly 
observed  when  the  moon  is  near  the  sun  (either 
l»efore  or  after  new  moon),  of  the  part  of  the  moon's 
face  which  is  uiiilluminated  by  the  sun  appearing 
faintly  visible,  owing  to  the  reflection  upon  it  of 
sti  ii  :  earth  luht.  This  phenomenon  is  designated 
by  the  Scottish  peasantry  as  *the  new  mune  in' 
the  auld  mune  in  her  airma.'  At  new  moon,  the 
moon  of  course  comes  above  the  horizon  about  tfct 
same  time  as  the  sun,  and  sets  with  him.  but  rises 
each  day  about  50  minutes  later  than  on  the  day 
previous,  and  at  the  end  of  the  6rst  quarter,  rises  st 
mid  day,  and  sets  at  midnight,  continuing  to  Uc 
behind  the  sun.  When  at  the  full,  she  rises  abort 
sunset,  and  sets  about  sunrise,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  last  quarter,  she  rises  at  midnight  and 
sets  at  mid -day. 

D'wtanre  mid  Magnitude, — From  repeated  observa- 
tions of  the  moon's  horizontal  Pandlax  (q.  v.),  and 
of  the  occultations  by  her  of  the  fixed  stars,  her 
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mean  distance*  from  the  earth  has  been  estimated  at 
237,600  miles,  and  as  her  angular  diameter  averages 
31'  -(>  ',  her  actual  diameter  is  2153  miles,  or  a  little 
less  than  T\ths  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Her  volume 
is  therefore  about  {\t\\  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  her 
density  being  only  *577  (that  of  the  earth  being 
taken  as  unity),  her  mass  is  only  .',  th  of  the  earth's 
mass  ;  consequently,  the  force  of  gravity  at  her 
surface  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  that  a  body  which  weighs  1000  pounds 
here,  would  at  the  moon  weigh  only  163  pounds. 

Orbit — The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  with  the  earth  in  the  focus;  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  .  Hi [isc  being  equal  to  "05491  of  half  its 
major  axis,  or  more  than  31  times  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  The  plane  of  her  orbit  does  not  coincide  with 
the  ecliptic,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of 
5'  8'  47*9",  and  intersects  it  in  two  opposite  points, 
which  are  called  the  Nodes  (q.  v.).  The  poiut  at 
which  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth  is  called  her 
perigee  and  that  at  which  she  is  furthest  from  it  her 
apogee,  and  the  line  joining  these  two  points  is 
called  the  line  of  apsides.  Were  the  moon's  orbit 
a  true  ellipse,  which,  owing  to  various  irregularities 
known  as  perturbations,  it  is  not,  the  lunar  theory 
would  1  •<•  exceedingly  simple ;  but  these  perturba- 
tions, which,  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  produce  a 
sensible  variation  in  their  orbit  only  after  mauy 
revolutions,  cause,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  a  distinct 
and  well-marked  deviation  from  her  previous  course 
in  a  single  revolution.  The  retrogradation  of  her 
nodes  along  the  ecliptic  causes  a  continual  change 
in  the  plaue  of  her  orbit,  so  that  if,  during  one 
revolution  round  the  earth,  she  occults  certain  stars, 
at  the  next  revolution  she  will  pass  to  one  side  of 
them,  and  will  remove  further  and  fnrther  from 
them  in  each  successive  revolution.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  shew  that  by  this  continual  change 
of  her  orbit,  the  moon  will,  in  course  of  time,  pass 
over  or  occult  every  star  situated  within  5  24'  30" 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  motion  of  the  nodes  is  so  rapid 
that  they  perform  a  complete  circuit  of  the  orbit  in 
6*793*39  mean  solar  days,  or  18  6  years.  Another 
important  change  in  the  moon's  orbit  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  lino  of  abides,  by  which  the  (terigee 
and  apogee  are  continually  changing  their  jwmition 
relative  to  the  earth  and  sun.  This  revolution  is 
more  than  twice  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  nodes, 
being  performed  in  3232*57  mean  solar  days,  or 
8*85  solar  years.  As  this  motion  is  common  to  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  its  nature  and  origin  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Perturbations  (q.  v.). 
Its  effect  upon  the  moon  is  to  produce  a  variation 
in  her  distance  from  the  earth,  independent  of  that 
produced  by  her  elliptic  motion. 

Eclipse*. — As  the  moon  in  her  course  posses  the 
sun  at  the  commencement  of  every  (synodic)  month, 
am  1  by  the  middle  of  the  month  has  placed  the 
earth  between  herself  and  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that 
if  she  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  there  would 
l>e  either  a  total  or  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  at 
the  commencement,  and  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  in 
the  middle  of  every  month.  The  inclination  of  her 
orbit  allowing  her  to  pass  the  sun  5'  9"  to  the  north 
or  south  of  his  track,  prevents  such  a  frequent 
occurrence  of  eclipses.  If  the  moon,  when  in  con- 
junction, is  at  either  of  her  nodal  points,  and  at  the 
same  time  near  her  perigee,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 

•  When  the  moon  is  at  the  perigee,  she  Li  within 
225,000  miles,  and  when  at  the  apogee,  more  than  251,000 
miles  from  the  earth ;  her  angular  diameter  as  measured 
from  the  earth  consequently  varies  from  28*  45"  to 
33'  30",  and  for  a  particular  day  is  greatest  when  she  is 
on  the  meridian,  as  in  this  case  she  is  nearer  to  the 
spectator  by  about  4000  miles,  than  when  she  is  on  the 
horizon. 


takes  place  ;  bat  if  near  her  apogee,  the  eclipse 
is  only  annular,  for  at  that  time  her  apparent 
diameter  is  less  than  the  Bun's.  If,  also,  at  her 
conjunction,  her  latitude  north  or  south  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  her  semidiameter  and  of  that  of  the 
sun,  a  partial  eclijtse  takes  place,  and  is  greater 
the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  her  node.  These  par- 
tial eclipses  are  seldom  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth's  illuminated  surface,  but  are  confined  to  a 
portion  of  it,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  eclipse.  Lunar  eclqises,  which 
occur  when  the  moon  is  iu  opposition  (i.  e.,  at  full 
moon),  are  seen  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  are  turned  towards  her.  The  conical 
shadow  of  the  earth  which  is  projected  into  S|»ace 
on  the  Bide  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  in  length  equal  to 
about  3f  times  the  moon's  mean  distance,  and  a 
section  of  it  at  the  moon's  distance  is  1"  23'  in 
diameter.  If,  then,  the  moon,  which  is  never  more 
thau  33^'  in  diameter,  hapjiens  to  be  at  or  near  her 
node,  a  total  eel  que  will  take  place,  and  in  no  case 
cau  it  be  annular,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
those  of  the  sun.  Even  during  total  eclipses,  the 
moon  is  seldom  quite  invisible,  but  generally  shiues 
with  a  faint  copper-coloured  light.    See  K<  i.irsKj. 

Rotation. — The  moon,  like  all  other  satellites,  as 
far  as  at  present  known,  revolves  round  her  own 
axis  in  precisely  the  same  time  that  she  revolves 
round  the  earth  ;  she  thus  presents  always  the 
same  face  to  us,  and  consequently,  though  her  com* 
parative  proximity  has  enabled  us  to  become  belter 
acquainted  with  her  surface  than  with  that  of  any 
other  heavenly  body,  our  knowledge  is  confined  to 
one- half  of  her  surface,  with  the  slight  exception  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  from  her  Libration  (q.  v.). 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  side  of  the  moon  next  the 
earth— if  the  moon  had  inhabitants,  which  is  very 
improbable — the  latter  woidd  ap[K>ar  as  a  luminary 
about  2"  in  diameter,  immovably  lixed  in  their  sky, 
or  at  least  changing  its  position  only  to  the  extent 
due  to  the  moons  libration.  The  earth  would  thus 
seem  to  them  to  have  a  disc  about  15  times  larger 
than  that  of  the  sun. 

PkgticeU  Features. — The  surface  of  the  moon, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  presents  a  most  irregular 
grouping  of  light  and  shade  (tig.  3).    The  dark 


Fig.  3. — Telescopic  appearance  of  the  Moon. 

portions  were  named  by  the  earlier  astronomers 
as  seas,  lakes,  &c,  and  still  retain  these  names, 
although  there  is  strong  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  moon,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
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presented  to  ua,  contains  any  water.  The  brighter 
part*  of  the  moon  are  mountainous,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  their  casting  shadows  when  the  bud  a 
rays  fall  upou  them  obliquely,  and  also  by  the 
ragged  appearance  presented  by  the  interior  illumin- 
ated border  of  the  moon,  as  shewn  in  fig.  2,  an 
appearance  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  surface 
of  the  moon  is  not  level,  in  which  case  the  higher 
portions  will  be  illuminated  some  time  before  the 
light  reaches  the  level  parts ;  and  it  is  observed 
that  as  the  illumination  proceeds,  bright  spots 
start  up  in  advance  of  it,  and  when  the  moou  is  on 
the  wane,  these  same  spots  continue  to  shine  for 
some  time  after  the  surrounding  surface  is  immersed 
in  gloom.  The  mountains  occur  either  singly, 
when  they  are  generally  of  a  circular  form,  and 
are  called  craters,  or  in  groups,  which  are  mostly 
annular,  and  form  a  sort  of  wall  enclosing  a  deep 
depression  or  plain,  in  which  are  situated  one 
or  more  conical  mountains.  The  craters  are  not 
un/requcntly  8  or  10  miles  in  diameter,  and  sonic  of 
the  walled  plains  measure  more  than  100  miles 
across.  The  principal  mountain  range  is  the  Apen- 
nines, which  crosses  the  surface  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  attaius,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, au  altitude  of  about  20,000  feet,  though  Sir 
John  Hersehel  gives  about  2  miles  as  the  proWble 
limit  of  elevation  above  the  moon's  surface.  The 
heights  are  estimated  from  a  micrometric  measure- 
ment of  the  length  of  their  shadows,  a  method  not, 
in  this  case,  susceptible  of  much  accuracy.  The 
moon  everywhere  presents  traces  of  volcanic  agency, 
but  no  active  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  ia  there  any  sign  of  recent  volcanic  action. 
Seen  through  the  telescope,  she  presents  a  bleak, 
desolate  ap(>earance,  without  indications  of  animal 
or  vegetable  existence.  She  ap|»ears  to  be  devoid 
of  an  atmosphere,  or  if  one  exists,  it  must  be  of 
exceeding  rarity. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  causing  Tides  (q.  v.) 
has  long  been  well  known,  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  she  produces  a  similar  effect  on 
the  atmosphere,  combining  with  other  causes  in  the 
generation  of  winds.  Those  winds  which  prevail 
about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the 
vernal  ami  autumnal  equinoxes,  are  iiartictdarly 
ascribed  to  her  influence.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  moon  might  also  affect  organic  nature,  ex]>eri- 
ments  were  instituted  by  Mead,  Hoffmann,  and 
others ;  but  no  certain  results  were  attained  The 
periodicity  which  has  often  been  noticed  in  cer- 
tain diseases,  especially  in  insanity  (hence  called 
lunacy),  was  long  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  lunar  influence,  and  this  opinion  is  held  to 
some  extent  at  the  present  day.  The  chemical 
effects  of  the  moon's  rays  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  feeble,  though  in  particular  instances  they 
exhibit  an  actinism  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  sun. 
Decomposition  of  animal  matter  takes  place  more 
rapidly  in  moonshine  than  in  darkness,  and  the 
moon's  rays,  when  concentrated,  have  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  thermometer. 

The  best  map  of  the  moon  is  the  large  and  accu- 
rate one  of  MM.  Bacr  and  Miidler,  which  presents 
a  most  miuutcly  detailed  picture  of  her  visible 
surface;  the  map  is  3  feet  in  diameter.  See,  for 
further  information,  the  articles  Pkrturhations  ; 
Lirhation  ;  Nodes;  Evkotion  ;  Metonic  Cyclic; 
Taiilks,  Lunar,  &c 

Superstition  rojarrlinrj  the  Moon. — The  moon  was 
anciently  au  object  of  worship,  and  even  in  the  17th 
c.  she  was  supposed,  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  exercise  great  influence  over  human  affairs. 
The  times  for  killing  animals  for  food,  gathering 
berW  cutting  down  wood  for  fuel,  sowing  seeds  of 


various  kinds,  were  all  regulated  by  the  'age'  of 
the  and  these  set  periods  were  considered  to 

be  a  necessary  part  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  them  to  be  infallibly  pro- 
ductive of  lotis.  There  were  similarly  defined  periods 
for  taking  particular  medicines,  and  attempt- 
ing the  cure  of  particular  diseases.  Many  such, 
superstitious  prevailed  till  a  recent  i»eriod  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  favourable  or  unfavourable 
consequences  from  any  occurrence  being  predicted 
according  to  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it 
happened.  Throughout  Scotlaud,  the  waning  moon 
was  considered  to  have  an  evil  influence,  and  full  or 
new  moon  to  bo  the  most  auspicious  season  for 
commencing  any  enterprise.  The  same  opinion  waa 
held  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  the  history 
of  all  nations  teems  with  similar  superstitions.  See 
the  article  EcliksRs. 

In  the  Edda,  we  read  that '  Mundilfori  had  two 
children— a  son.  Mam  (moon),  and  a  daughter.  Sol 
(sun)  ;'  and  in  German,  the  moon  is  masculine  antl 
the  sun  feminine  to  this  day.  It  was  the  same  in 
Ang.-Sax. ;  although  modern  English  has  in  this 
matter  followed  the  classic  mythology,  in  which 
Phudms  aud  Sol  arc  gods  ;  ami  Selene,  Luna,  and 
Diana,  are  goddesses;  Grimm  ( Deutsche  M  >jtlu>logie\ 
p.  GCO)  quotes  an  old  invocation  to  the  *  New  Moon, 
gracious  lord'  (Neuer  Mon,  holder  herr),  for 
increase  of  wealth  ;  and  down  to  recent  times  the 
German  people  were  fond  of  speaking  of  '  fram 
sonne,'  and  'herr  moud*  ('lady  sun,'  and  'lord 
moon').  The  same  inversion  (as  it  appears  to  us)  of 
gender  is  found  among  the  Lithuanians  and  Ara- 
bians, and  even  the  ancient  Mexican  Meztle  (moon) 
was  masculine.  Among  the  slaves,  according  to 
Grimm,  the  moon  is  mas.,  a  star  fern.,  and  the  sun 
neut  In  Hindu  Mythology,  also, the  moon— Chandra 
or  Soma— is  a  male  deity,  represented  by  one  myth 
as  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Atri,  who  procreated  him 
from  his  eyes,  but  by  another,  as  arising  from  the 
milk-sea  when  it  was  churned  by  the  gods  for  the 
attainment  of  the  beverage  of  immortality.  His 
wives  are  the  27  daughters  of  the  patriarch 
Dakska,  known  as  the  nymphs  of  the  lunar 
constellations.  By  one  of  them,  Itohin'l,  he  had  a 
son  Budha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Buddha), 
the  regent  of  the  planet  Mercury,  who  begot  on 
II A,  a  son,  Purflravas,  who  l>ecame  the  ancestor  of 
a  royal  family,  hence  called  the  lunar  dynasty. — 
The  moon  is  generally  represented  as  wearing  white 
garments,  with  a  mace  in  one  hand,  and  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses  or  anteloites.  The 
animal  sacred  to  him  is  the  hare  (the  Hindus  believ- 
ing that  an  outline  like  that  of  a  hare  is  visible 
on  the  moon);  and  the  plants  under  his  special 
]>atronage  are  a  certain  variety  of  the  lotus,  which 
flowers  when  the  moon  rises,  and  the  Soma  plant, 
or  Asclfjiins  acida.  As  the  r»«eptacle  of  the 
beverage  of  immortality,  he  is  thus  described  in 
the  Vishn'u-PurAn  a  :  *  The  radiant  biui  supplies  the 
moon,  when  reduced  by  the  draughts  of  the  gods 
to  a  single  digit,  with  a  single  ray ;  aud  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  ruler  of  the  night  is 
exhausted  by  the  celestials,  it  is  replenished  by  the 
sun  .  .  .  . ;  for  the  gods  drink  the  nectar  accumu- 
lated in  the  moon  during  half  the  month;  and 
from  this  being  their  food,  they  are  immortal : 
33,000,  33(H),  and  33  divinities  drink  the  lunar 
nectar.  When  two  digits  remain,  the  moon  enters 
the  orbit  of  the  sun,  and  abides  in  the  ray  called 
Ami.  ....  In  that  orbit,  the  moon  is  immersed  for 
a  day  and  night  in  the  water,  thence  it  enters  the 
branches  and  shoots  of  the  trees,  ami  thence  goes  to 
the  sun.  ....  When  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
moon  consists  of  but  a  15th  part,  the  manes 
approach  it  in  the  afternoon,  ana  drink  the  last 
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that  sacred  digit  which  is  comj>osed  of 
...  Id  this  manner  the  tnoon,  with  it* 
cooling  rays,  nourishes  the  gods  in  the  light  fort- 
night  (or  the  15  days  of  the  moon's  increase),  the 
manes  in  the  dark  fortnight  (when  in  the  wane) ; 
vegetables,  with  the  cool  nectary  aqueous  atoms  it 
sheds  u|K>n  them ;  and  through  their  development 
it  sustains  men,  animals,  and  insects,  at  the  same 
time  gratifying  them  by  its  radiance.' 

MOON,  Mountains  of  this.  The  '  Mountains  of  [ 
the  Moon '  have  ever  played  au  important  |iart  in 
the  history  of  African  geography,  and  have  given 
rise  to  many  curious  hypotheses.  Ptolemy,  and 
until  lately,  many  of  the  ablest  geographers,  sup- 
posed  that  a  very  high  chain  of  mountains  crossed 
the  continent  of  Africa  from  east  to  west  ;  and 
they  have  continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from 
one  latitude  to  another,  ranging  from  1 1  I  north  to 
10*  south,  but  stdl  keeping  them  within  nearly  the 
same  meridional  bounds.  Dr  Beke,  from  his  own 
researches  and  a  minute  study  of  the  geography 
of  Eastern  Africa,  propounded  the  theory,  that 
the  so-called  Mountains  of  the  M.  run  from 
north  to  south  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar, 
instead  of  from  east  to  west ;  forming,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  great  Abyssinian  table-land, 
and  embracing  the  snow-capped  mountains  of 
Kenia  and  Kibmandjaro,  which  have  a  supposed 
altitude  of  from  12,000  to  20,000  feet 

The  mass  of  mountains  discovered  by  Captaiu 
Speke  in  1858,  round  the  head  of  I^ake  Tanganyika, 
is  considered  by  him,  both  from  its  crescent  form 
and  its  position,  to  be  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
M-  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  mountains  of  this  height  (6000 
to  10,000  feet)  could  never  be  snow-clad  so  near 
the  parallel  of  the  equator. 

MOO'NJAH,  M  UN  J  AH,  or  MOONYAH 
(Sacekarum  Munja),  a  grass  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  sugar-cane,  a  native  of  India,  the  leaves  of 
which  afford  a  useful  fibre,  of  which  ropes  are 
made.  The  M.  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  other 
The  fibre  of  the  M.  is  very  tough  and' 
No  proper  trial  seems  yet  to  have  been 
"of  the  qualities  of  the  M.  fibre,  more  carefully 
prepared;  but  considering  the  facility  with  which 
it  could  be  obtained  in  any  desirable  quantity,  it 
seems  to  deserve  attention. — Very  similar  to  the  M. 
is  the  Sara  or  Shcr  of  Bengal  {SaccJmrum  Sara), 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  employed  in  the  same  way. 

MOONSTONE.   See  Fklsfar. 

MOORE,  Jous,  M.D.,  a  Scottish  physician  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  tho  Rev.  Charles 
Moore,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Stirling,  in  1730.  Educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery  under  Dr  Gordon,  surgeon,  of  that  city, 
which  study  he  followed  up  in  Holland,  London, 
and  Paris  and  then,  as  tne  partner  of  his  old 
master.  Dr  Gordon,  began  to  practise  in  Glasgow. 
As  medical  attendant  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he 
spent  five  years  in  travelling  on  the  continent,  and 
on  his  return  in  1778,  settled  in  London.  In  1779, 
he  published  A  View  of  Society  and  Manner*  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  (bond.  2  vols. 
8vo).  In  1781,  appeared  A  Vine  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  Italy  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  in  1786,  his  Medical 
Sketches,  in  two  parts;  ami  in  1789,  Zduco,  a  novel 
(2  vols.  8vo)—  the  principal,  or,  at  an y  rate,  the  most 
]K>pular  of  his  works.  His  other  works  are— A 
Journal  during  a  Residence  in  France,  1792  (2  vols. 
LoncL),  descriptive  of  scenes  witnessed  while  at  Pans 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  medical  attendant  of 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  A  View  of  the  Cause*  and 


Progress  of  the  French  Revolution  (2  vols.  Lond  1795) ; 
Edward,  a  novel  (Loud.  1796) ;  and  Mordaunt,  a 
uovel  (Lond.  1800,  3  vols.  8vo).  He  also  edited  a 
collected  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  life  of 
the  author.  Ho  died  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  Feb. 
20,  1802. 

MOORE,  Sir  John,  English  general,  born  at 
Glasgow,  1761,  was  eldest  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  when  only  15,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  Corsica,  as  colonel ;  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  brigadier- general ;  in  Ireland  during 
the  rel>ellion  of  1798,  and  in  the  expedition  to 
Holland,  as  a  general  of  staff  He  was  in  Egypt 
with  the  army  under  Abercromby,  and  obtained 
the  order  of  the  Bath  for  his  services  in  command 
of  the  reserve.  When  war  again  broke  out  in  1802, 
M.  served  in  Sicily  and  Sweden.  In  1808,  he  was 
sent  with  a  corps  of  10.000  men  to  strengthen  the 
English  army  tn  the  Peninsula.  He  arrived  in 
Motidego  Bay,  August  19,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command  on  the  return  to  England  of  Sir  H.  Burrard. 
In  October  he  received  instructions  to  co-o]>erate 
with  the  forces  of  Spain  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  Peninsula,  He  moved  his  army 
from  Lisbon,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  by 
Yaltadolid,  to  unite  himself  with  the  Spanish  general 
Romana,  and  threaten  the  communications  between 
Madrid  and  France.  But  the  apathy  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  successes  of  the  French  in 
various  iiarta  of  the  Peninsula,  soon  placed  him  in 
a  critical  position.  Yet  he  had  determined  to  make 
a  bold  advance  from  Salamanca  to  attack  Soult, 
when  the  news  reached  him  that  Madrid  had  fallen, 
and  that  Napoleon  was  marching  to  crush  him  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men.  M.'s  forces  amounted  to 
only  25,000  men,  and  he  was  consequently  forced  to 
retreat  In  December,  he  began  a  disastrous  march 
from  Astorga  to  Coruna,  a  route  of  near  250  miles, 
through  a  desolate  and  mountainous  country,  made 
almost  impassable  by  snow  and  rain,  and  harassed 
by  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  suffered  intolerable 
hardships,  and  arrived  at  Coruna  in  a  very  distressed 
state.  It  was  impossible  to  embark  without  fight- 
ing, and  Soult  was  in  readiness  to  attack  as  soon  as 
the  troops  should  begin  to  embark.  The  battle  was 
mainly  one  of  infantry,  for  the  cavalry,  after 
destroying  their  horses,  had  gone  on  board,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  artillery,  for  which  the  ground  was  not 
adapted,  had  also  been  withdrawn.  On  the  16th 
January  1809,  the  French  came  on  in  four  strong 
columns.  A  desperate  battle  ensued.  While  ani- 
mating the  42d  Regiment  in  a  brilliant  charge  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  action,  M.  was  struck  by  a  cannon- 
ball  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  died  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  The  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men ;  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased 
soldier  were  performed  with  melancholy  solemnity 
just  before  the  embark 
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embarkation  of  his  troops.  The 
British  army  in  this  expedition  lost  their  magazines 


rs.  A  monument  was  erected  to  M.'s 
memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

MOORE,  Thomas,  the  sou  of  a  small  tradesman, 
who,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Moira,  after- 
wards became  a  barrack-master  in  the  army,  was 
born  in  Dublin  on  the  28th  May  1779.  At  an  early 
age,  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  which  Sheridan 
had  formerly  been  a  pupiL  In  1793,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Dublin  University,  where  he  ultimately  took 
tho  degree  of  RA.  Before  entering  the  university, 
he  hail  written  verses  for  a  Dublin  magazine;  and 
while  there,  he  translated  the  Odes  of  Anacreon, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  classical  premium,  in 
which,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  In  Dublin, 
he  acquired  Italian  and  French,  and  being  fond 
of  music,  he  learned  to  play  on  the  piano-an 
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plishment  which  was  of  service  to  him  in  his 
future  career. 

In  1798,  with  his  translation  of  Anacreon  in  his 
pocket,  he  came  to  London  to  study  law,  and 
entered  himself  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1800,  he 
published  his  translations,  dedicated  to  George  IV., 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1802,  he  produced  his 
Poetical  Works  of  the  Late  Thomas  Little — a  volume 
of  sweet  but  licentious  verse,  which  was  a  good  deal 
blamed,  and  very  widely  read.  In  1803,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Moira,  he  was  appointed  to  a 

Soverniuent  post  at  Bermuda.  He  arrived  there  in 
anuary  1804;  but  finding  his  situation  disagreeable, 
he  committed  his  duties  into  the  hands  of  a  deputy,  j 
and  travelled  in  America  previous  to  his  return  to 
England.  His  transatlantic  experience  seems  to 
have  cured  him  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  he 
had  imbibed  in  Dublin.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  publish  ed  Odes  and  Epistles,  for  which  he  was 
Bharply  taken  to  task  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
A  duel  between  himself  and  Jeffrey  was  the  conse- 
quence— over  which  Byron  made  so  much  mirth — 
and  which  resulted  in  the  coml>atants  becoming  j 
the  most  excellent  friends.  In  1807,  he  engaged 
with  Mr  Power  to  produce  the  Irish  Melodies,  and 
on  this  work  he  was  engaged  at  intervals  up  till 
1834.     In  1811,  he  married,  and  shortly  after,  he 


went  to  reside  in  Derbyshire,  where  in  1813  he  pro- 
duced The  Twopenny  Post-lxtg,  full  of  brilliant  fancy 
— in  which  the  tropes  not  only  glittered  but  stung. 

As  up  to  this  time  he  had  produced  nothing 
but  fugitive  pieces,  he  became  anxious  to  emulate 
his  brethren,  who  wrote  long  poems,  and  published 
in  quartos.  Ho  fixed  on  an  oriental  subject,  and 
the  Messrs  Longman  agreed  to  purchase  the  poem 
for  3000  guineas.  Iu  1817,  the  long-ex pected 
LaUa  Rookh  ap|>eared — brilliant  as  a  firefly,  and 
the  whole  English  world  applauded.  After  the 
publication,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote 
The  Fudge  Family,  which  api>eared  in  1818.  At 
this  time,  he  leanied  that  his  deputy  in  Bermuda 
had  misconducted  himself,  and  that  no  had  Income 
liable  for  a  large  sum,  which  was  afterwards, 
however,  considerably  reduced.  Lord  Lansdowne 
paid  the  claim,  and  M.  repaid  his  lordship  after- 
wards. 

In  1819,  M.  went  to  Paris  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  extended  his  tour  to  Italy,  and  saw  Lord 
Byron  at  Venice,  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
brought  his  family,  and  fixed  his  residence  till  1822. 
Here  he  wrote  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  which 
appeared  in  1823,  and  T/ut  Epicurean,  a  prose 
romance,  which  was  not  published  till  1827.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Sloj>erton 
Cottage,  near  Bowood,  and  issued  the  Menujirs  of 
gjgWI  Rode  in  1824,  and  the  Life  of  Sheridan  in 

Byron  had  handed  over  to  ML,  for  hi*  own  especial 
benefit,  a  manuscript  autobiography,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its 
author's  death  Byron  died  in  1824,  and  as,  at  the 
request  of  his  lordship's  relatives,  the  manuscript 
was  destroyed,  M.  then  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Murray  to  produce  a  life  of  the  deceased  poet 
The  Life  of  Lord  Byron  was  published  in  1830  in 
two  volumes.  Next  year,  he  published  the  Life  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  His  last  important  work 
was  a  History  of  Ireland,  published  in  Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia.  A  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1835.  In  1841,  he  brought  out 
an  edition  of  his  entire  poetical  works.  For  the 
three  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  afflicted 
with  softening  of  the  brain.  He  died  on  the  25th 
February  1852.  His  friend,  Lord  John  Russell,  has 
•inco  published  his  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corres- 
pondence, in  eight 
660 


Despite  his  popularity  during  his  lifetime,  M 
can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  great  i>oeta. 
His  muse  is  a  spangled  dancing-girl— light,  airy, 
graceful,  but  nothing  more.  His  most  ambitious 
work,  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  is  far  beneath  the 
Miltonic,  or  even  the  Byronic  standard.  LaUa 
Rookh  is  brilliant,  but  fatiguing.  He  is  most  success- 
ful in  polished  satire  and  the  lighter  sentiments ; 
and  his  reputation  will  ultimately  rest  on  The  Ttco- 
penny  Post-bag  and  the  Irislt  Melodies. 

MOORFOWL,  RED  GROUSE,  or,  in  books  of 
natural  history,  RED  PTARMIGAN  or  BROWN 
PTARMIGAN  (Lagopus  Scoticus),  a  bird  pecu- 
liar to  the  British  Islands,  and  affording  more 
amusement  to  sportsmen  than  any  other  kind  of 
feathered  game  in  Britain.    It  is  the  bird  gener- 
ally known   in    Britain  by  the    name  Grou&>, 
although  not  a  true  species  of  Grouse,  but  rather 
of  Ptarmigan  (q.  v.).     The  toes  are  completely 
feathered,  as  well  as  the  legs ;  the  bill  is  very 
short,  and  its  base  much  concealed  by  feathers. 
The  length  of  the  M.  is  about  sixteen  inches,  of 
which  about  four  inches  belong  to  the  tail  The 
tail  is  nearly  square.    The  wings  are  short  The 
plumage  is  of  a  deep  chestnut- brown  colour,  marked 
on  the  back  and  wing-coverts  with  black  »] « its,  and 
on  the  under-parts  with  undulating  black  lines  ;  the 
four  middle  tail-feathers  are  also   marked  with 
transverse  black  lines.    Above  the  eyes  is  a  naked 


Moorfowl,  or  Red  Grouse  {Lagopus  Scoticus). 

space  the  cere),  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  M. 
is  plentiful  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides,  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and  Ireland. 
It  feeds  on  the  tender  tops  of  heath,  crowlK'rries, 
bilberries,  &c. ;  and  not  unfrequently  visits  the 
fields  of  oats  and  other  grain  iu  the  vicinity  of  the 
moors,  particularly  when  the  stooks  remain  long  in 
the  field  in  late  and  rainy  harvests.  The  M.  is  not 
polygamous,  and  pairs  in  spring,  when  the  plumage 
— particularly  of  the  male — assumes  a  lighter  and 
redder  tint  The  female  lays  from  eight  to  fifteen 
eggs.  The  nest  is  on  the  ground,  often  under  shelter 
of  a  tuft  of  heath.  The  young  run  about  very  soon 
after  they  are  hatched.  'Grouse'  remain  in  coveys 
(broods)  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  till  late  in 
the  autumn,  after  which  they  '  pack '  or  assemble  in 
large  bodies.— A  cream-coloured  variety  of  M.  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  north  of  England — The  M. 
is  easily  domesticated,  and  breeds  readily  in  an 
aviary,  if  supplied  with  heath  for  food. 
MOORHEN.  See  Gaxlinulk. 
MOORING  (allied  probably  to  Dutch  marren, 
to  delay,  fasten ;  Eng.  marline,  for  fastening  the 
sail  to  the  bolt-rope ;  Lat  wiora,  delay),  a  fastening 
to  retain  a  ship  in  a  given  position.  This  may  be 
by  her  own  anchors,  or  (which  is  the  more 
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ling  of  the  term)  by  fixed  and  per- 
manent buoy,  which,  on  its  part,  is  anchored  to  the 
bottom.  A  chain-mooring  is  where  a  strong  chain 
is  stretched  for  some  distance  on  the  bottom,  be  inn 
securely  anchored  or  otherwise  made  fast  at  each 
end,  and  perhaps  in  intermediate  places.  Numerous 
buoys  are  then  floated  from  it,  and  it  becomes  the 
mooring-ground  for  many  vessel*  Chain-moorings 
frequent  in  all  large  harbours  where  compara- 
small  vessels  require  to  ride. 


MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Arabian 
Architectcrk. 

MOORS  (Lat  Mauri,  meaning  dark;  Spanish, 
More*)  are  a  ]>cople  who  form  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  of  Barbary.  Their  appearance 
indicates  their  origin,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Mauri  (from  whom  they  derive  their  name), 
Numidians,  Phoenicians,  Romans,  and  Arabs,  who 
have  successively  held  possession  of  the  country. 
In  consequence,  they  are  found  to  vary  considerably 
appearance  and  character  in  different  {tarts  of 
but  all  shew  more  or  less  strongly  the 
symptoms  of  a  considerable  infusion  of  Arabian 
blooiL  They  are  a  well-formed  race,  with  fine 
oriental  features,  and  a  mild  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  They  are  more  friendly 
and  sociable  than  the  Bedouins  and  Berbers,  who 
inhabit  the  deserts  and  mountains ;  but  are  inferior 
to  them  in  mental  ability,  besides  being  voluptuous 
sad  cruel  They  constitute,  generally  speaking, 
the  tradesmen,  artisans,  merchants,  and  agricul- 
turists of  Barbary  ;  but  a  considerable  number  lead 
a  pastoral  life.  The  dress  of  the  M.  consists  of  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  five  ells  in  length  by  one  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  called  a  *  haique,'  which  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  round  the  body ; 
it  also  serves  as  a  covering  by  night.  This,  wheu 
supplemented  by  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  red  cap,  and  a 
hood,  constitutes  the  sole  habiliment  of  the  people 
generally.  In  the  towns,  the  'caftan'  is  generally 
worn  over  the  haique.  The  M.  employ  the  Arabic 
language,  but  with  many  corruptions  and  deviations 
from  the  original,  and  these  appear  to  increase 
ds  the  west. 

the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  mvaded  that 
itry  from  Africa,  where  they  had  largely  recruited 
their  forces,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Moors, 
and  in  Spanish  history  the  terms  Moors,  Saracens, 
and  A  ralw  are  synonymous.  From  this  mixed 
Moorish- Arab  race  sprung  the  Moriscotg,  who  were 
permitted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  remain 
in-  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen, 
on  condition  of  their  embracing  Christianity.  A 
cruel  persecution,  which  was  originated  by  Philip 
IL,  drove  them  to  rebellion  (1567—  7"  .  and  in  1571, 
many  emigrated  to  Africa ;  those  who  remained 
being,  to  the  number  of  500,000,  expelled  in  1610 
by  Philip  II L 

The  M.  first  appear  in  modern  history  as  the 
allies  of  the  Vandals  in  their  invasion  of  Africa,  and 
were  continually  re  1  jelling  against  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  They  were  next,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
conquered  and  converted  by  the  Arabs  in  707.  In 
1091.  they  were  summoned  by  the  latter  into  Spain, 
to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Christian  conquest ; 
and  after  faithfully  supporting  the  Arab  calif  of 
Cordova,  Ac,  tdl  his  dominious  fell  into  the  liauds 
of  the  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  retired,  in 
123S,  to  Granada,  where  they  founded  their  king- 
dom. The  kings  of  Granada  carried  on  a  vigorous, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  chivalrous  warfare  with  the 
kings  of  Castile;  but  at  length,  weakened  by 
internal  discord,  were  compiled  to  succumb  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1492.  The  M  .  or  at 
least  that  portion  of  them  who  refused  to  adopt 


j  Christianity,  were  then  expelled  from  Spain,  and, 
i  in  revenge,  founded  in  151S  the  piratical  states 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis.     Their  subsequent  history 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 

MOORUK  [Casuarius  Bmnettii),  a  recently  dis- 
covered bird  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Cassowary 
(q.  v.),  of  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere 
variety,  a  native  of  the  island  of  New  Britain.  It 
is  about  live  feet  in  full  height,  three  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  back,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  mixed  with 


Mooruk  (Catuariiu  Bmnettii). 

black,  and  has  a  horny  plate  instead  of  a  belmet- 
like  protuberance  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
claw  of  the  inner  toe  of  each  foot  is  very  long.  It 
becomes  extremely  tame  and  familiar  in  captivity  ; 
may  be  fed  on  potatoes,  maize,  or  any  similar  food ; 
and  is  apt  to  prove  troublesome  by  swallowing 
anything,  however  indigestible,  that  may  come  in 
its  way. 

MOOSE.  SeeEuc. 

MO'RA  (Lat)  is  a  word  often  used  in  Scotch 
law  to  denote  delay  caused  by  negligence.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  the  corresponding  word  is 
Laches  (q.  v.). 

MORA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Legvminomi,  sub-order  CoMilpiniete,  containing  only 
one  known  species,  M.  SSBCsiso,  discovered  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk,  and  described  by  him  as  the  most 
majestic  tree  of  Guiana  The  timber  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  oak  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  already  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  under  the  name  of 
Mora  tcowL  It  is  darker  than  mahogany.  It  is 
valued  for  ship-building. 

M(  >  K  A '( '  K.TI,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
or,  according  to  many  botanists,  a  sub-order  of 
Urticta  (q.  v.).  The  M.  are  trees  or  shrulw  with 
rough  leaves  and  sometimes  with  cbinbing  stems ; 
they  have  a  milky  juice  ;  the  flowers  arc  very  small ; 
the  fruits  of  many  flowers  are  often  enclosed  in  a 
succulent  receptacle,  or  the  calyx  becoming  fleshy, 
all  the  fruits  of  a  head  or  spike  become  combined 
into  one.  There  are  about  200  known  species, 
natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Some 
are  valuable  for  their  fruit,  some  for  the  caoutchouc 
obtained  from  their  milky  juice,  and  different  parts 
of  others  are  applied  to  various  uses.  Among  the 
species  are  figs,  mulberries,  Osage  orange,  fustic, 
and  contrayerva 

MORAI'NE.  The  masses  of  rock  which,  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  are  separated  from  the  mountains 
bounding  the  valleys  along  which  glaciers  flow,  find 
a  temporary  resting-place  on  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
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at  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  and  are  carried  along 
with  it,  but  so  slowly,  that  they  form  a  continuous 
hue  along  each  margin.  These  lines  of  debris  are 
called  lateral  moraines.  When  two  glaciers  unite, 
the  two  inner  moraines  nnite  also,  and  form  one 
large  trail  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk  glacier,  and 
this  is  called  a  medial  moraine,  A  large  portion  of 
these  rocky  fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end  of 
the  glacier,  and  here  the  melting  ice  loaves  it  as  a 
huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a  terminal  moraine. 
See  Glacier. 

MORA'LITIES.   See  Mysteries. 

MORALS.   See  Etiiics. 

MORA 'NO,  a  city  of  Naples,  province  of  Calahria 
Citeriore,  built  on  a  hill  in  a  wild  and  rugged  neigh- 
bourhood, 3i>  miles  north-north-west  of  Corenza. 
Pop.  8350.  It  has  good  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
anil  woollen  fabrics. 

MORAT  (Lat  Morahtm,  Oer.  Marten),  a  town 
of  ja  bout  1800  inhabitants,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Morat,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Bern,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the 
Swiss  and  their  allies  over  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  June  22,  1476.  The  duke,  exasjier- 
ated  by  his  defeat  at  Grandson,  in  March,  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  M.  with  40,000  men.  The  Swiss 
were  aided  by  Strasburg,  Basel,  Colmar,  and  other 
RheniBh  cities,  and  by  Duke  Ren6  of  Lorraine, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  driven  from  his 
possessions ;  but  the  superiority  of  numbers  was 
greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
assault  of  the  Swiss,  however,  was  very  im|>etuous, 
and  their  victory  complete;  the  duke's  camp  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse. 

MORATIN,  Lbaxdro  Fernandez  de,  the  most 
eminent  comic  poet  that  Spain  has  produced  in 
recent  times,  was  born  at  Madrid,  March  10,  17G0. 
His  father,  Nicolas  Fernandez  dc  Moratin,  was  also 
a  poet  of  some  emiuence,  but  having  found  that 
literary  labours  afforded  a  precarious  supjiort,  he 
wished  his  sou  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  by 
which,  after  his  father's  death,  he,  in  fact,  for  some 
time  sup])orted  himself  and  his  mother.  In  1790, 
appeared  his  first  and  best  comedy,  El  Virju  y  la 
JV  ina ;  it  was  followed  by  La  Comed'ui  nuova  El 
Baron,  La  Mogujtita,  and  El  »i  dt  las  NiHa*.  He 
found  a  powerful  patron  in  Prince  Godoy,  who  con- 
ferred several  ecclesiastical  benefices  upon  him,  so 
that  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  com|varativc 
affluence;  but  the  Inquisition  set  its  evil  eye  ujn>n 
the  poet,  and  M.  had  to  '  walk  softly.'  Joseph 
Bonaparte  made  him  chief  royal  librarian;  but  after 
the  return  of  Ferdinand,  in  1814,  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  offices,  and  found  it  exiiedient  to  take  refuge 
at  Paris.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  a  work  of  great  learning,  entitled  Oriyene*  del 
Ttairo  Etrpa not  (History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Spanish 
Drama).  He  died  in  Paris,  June  21.  1828.  His 
works  were  published  in  a  collective  edition  (0  vols., 
Madr.  1830-1831). 

MORA'VA,  or,  more  properly,  MARCH  (called 
by  the  ancients  Afarux),  a  river  of  Austria,  haa  its 
origin  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Schneeberg,  on 
the  borders  of  Prussian  Silesia,  3882  feet  above  - 


leveL  It  is  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  and  flows  south  through  that  crown* 
land,  receiving  on  the  right  the  Thaya,  and  falliug 
into  the  Danube,  eight  miles  above  PreBbnrg.  In 
its  lower  course,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Lower  Austria  and  Hungary.  Its  course  is  184 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  navigable  from  Gliding, 
upwards  of  60  miles  from  its 
1  S63 


MORA'VIA  (Ger.  AfdAren),  a  crown-land  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  situated  in  48*  40'— SO*  N. 
lat,  and  15'  6'- 18"  45'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  E.  by  Hungary 
and  Galicia,  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  W. 
by  Bohemia.  Superficial  area,  about  8480  square 
miles.  Pop.  (according  to  the  last  census  of  1&>7) 
1,867,094 

M.  is  enclosed  and  traversed  on  all  aides  by 
mountains,  being  separated  from  Silesia  by  the 
range  of  the  Sudetes ;  from  Bohemia,  by  the  Mors- 
vian  chain ;  and  from  Hungary,  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains ;  while  branches  of  these  various  chains 
intersect  the  whole  country  except  in  tho  south, 
where  the  land  consists  of  extensive  plains,  lying 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
numerous  small  rivers  of  the  interior  follow  a  south- 
east directionrand  fall  into  the  March  or  Morava, 
from  which  tho  country  derives  its  name,  and  then 
flow  together  with  the  latter  into  the  Danube.  The 
Oder,  and  its  affluents  the  Elsa  and  Oppa,  rise 
among  the  mountains  on  the  north-east,  from 
whence  their  course  is  soon  turned  directly  away 
from  the  Moravian  territory.  There  are  few  exten- 
sive lakes,  but  numerous  ponds  and  small  streams, 
which  abound  in  fish.  The  more  elevated  parte  of 
the  country  are  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe; 
but  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  southern 
plains,  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  tempera- 
ture more  genial  than  in  other  European  countries 
lying  in  the  same  parallel.  M.t  wnich  rank*  as 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  has 
half  of  its  area  in  arable  land.  It  yields  fine 
crops  of  grain,  and  among  the  other  natural  pro. 
ducts  grown  for  exportation,  we  may  instance  hojs, 
mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  in  the 
south,  maize,  gra|>es,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of 
the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  chet-se  from 
sheep's  milk,  constitute  an  important  branch  of 
industry ;  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Hanna 
(a  plain  famous  for  its  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for 
exportation.  Geese  and  fowls  are  reared  in  lar^e 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  and  the 
keeping  of  bees  is  conducted  with  great  success. 
The  mineral 'products  include  iron,  alum,  saltpetre, 
coal,  graphite,  whetstones,  sulphur,  vitriol,  pijie-clay, 
marble,  and  topazes,  garnets,  and  other  precious 
stones. 

Industry,  Ae, — The  principal  branches  of  industry 
are  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  thread,  which  now 
enjoy  a  European  reputation,  and  those  for  cotton 
goods  at  Sternberg.  M.  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woollen 
fabrics,  and  for  its  leather  goods.  Briinn  (q.  v.), 
the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  manu- 
facturing trade,  and  Olmlltz  (q.  v.)  the  principal 
cattle-mart  M.  is  divided  into  the  two  circles  of 
Brklon  and  Olmutz,  the  former  of  which  consists 
of  12,  and  the  latter  of  13  governmental  districts. 

The  educational  wants  of  the  province  are  well 
provided  for  by  a  university  at  Olmtitz,  1  Protestant, 
and  12  Catholic  gymnasia,  besides  numerous  parish 
and  other  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  people  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  are  about  50,000  Protestants,  anc 
Jews. 

In  regard  to  nationality,  the  population 
be  divided  as  follows  :  About  500,000  Germans, 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  Slavonians, 
and  50,000  belongiug  to  other  nations.  The  Sla- 
vonians of  M.  are  composed  of  Czechs  and  Poles, 
the  former  of  whom  are  inferior  to  their  brethren 
in  Bohemia,  being  an  incorrigibly  lazy,  dirty 
people.  The  Moravian  Poles,  although  inferior 
to  the  Germans  in  industry  and  cultivation, 
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a  physically  well  developed,  courageous,  and 
enterprising  people. 

HiMory.  -  M.  was  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Quadi,  who,  on  their  migration  in  the  5th  c  to  Gaul 
and  Hispania.  were  replaced  first  by  the  Uugii,  next 
by  the  Heruli  and  Longobardi,  and  finally  by  a 
colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlement  in 
the  country,  took  the.  name  of  Moravians,  from  the 
river  Morava.  Charlemagne,  who  brought  the 
people  under  nominal  subjection  after  they  had 
spread  themselves  over  a  territory  greater  thau 
the  present  M.,  constrained  their  kin«,  Samoslav, 
to  receive  baptism  ;  but  Christianity  was  first 
formally  established  in  the  middle  01  the  9th  c. 
by  Cyril,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  truo  apostle 
of  the  land.  M.  was  made  tributary  to  the  German 
empire  before  the  close  of  the  century  ;  but  in  1029, 
it  was  incorporated  with  Bohemia,  after  having  for 
a  time  been  a  prey  to  the  incursive  attacks  of  its 
Slavouic  and  Teutonic  neighbours.  At  the  close  of 
the  12th  c,  M.  was  erected  into  a  margraviate,  and 
declared  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the 
crown  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  House. 
On  the  death  of  Lewis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Moliacz 
in  1520,  M.,  with  all  the  other  Bohemian  lands, 
fell  to  Austria,  in  accordance  with  a  pre-existing 
compact  of  succession  between  the  royal  Houses. 
Since  then,  it  has  shared  the  fortimes  of  the 
empire,  and  in  1849  it  was  formally  serrated  from 
Bohemia,  and  declared  a  distinct  province  and 
crownland. 

MORAVIANS  (called  also  United  Brethren^ 
Moravian  Bret/iren,  or  Bohemian  Brrthren),  a  reli- 
gious community,  tracing  its  origin  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  Huss,  who  were  expelled  by 
persecution  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  of  whom  a  small 
company,  consisting  at  first  of  only  ten  itcrsons, 
received  permission  from  Count  Ziuzendorf  (q.  v.), 
in  1722,  to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  in 
Saxony.  To  this  settlement  they  gave  the  name 
of  Herrnhut,  whence  they  are  commonly  known 
in  Germany  as  Herrnhuters.  It  rapidly  increased, 
not  only  by  the  accession  of  additional  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  refugees,  but  also  of  other  Christians, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  faith  and  piety  which 
remarkably  prevailed  in  it  Zinzcndort  joined  the 
little  brotherhood,  devoted  his  whole  estate  to  the 
of  Christianity,  and  undertook  the 
"of  the  ministry.  The  doctrines  which  they 
received  being  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
it  was  proposed  that  they  should  unite  themselves 
with  the  Lutheran  Church ;  but  a  difference 
of  opinion  existing  on  this  point,  it  was  decided, 
as  difficult  questions  still  sometimes  are  among 
the  M.,  by  an  amieal  to  the  lot ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  United  BreUiren,  or  Unites  Fro- 
trum,  as  they  termed  themselves,  remained  a 
distinct  community,  and  adopted  an  organisation 
of  their  own.  Till  Ziuzendorrs  death  in  1760,  he 
was  really  their  leader,  and  was  recognised  by 
them  as  Ordinarius.  After  bis  death,  their  organis- 
ation was  completed  by  synods  held  in  1704  and 
1769 

The  M.  are  recognised  by  the  state  in  Germany, 
as  Protestants  attached  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. They  have  no  symbolical  books  of  their  own, 
although  tney  drew  up  a  simple  and  brief  confessiou 
of  their  faith  in  1727,  and  a  brief  statement  of  prin- 
ciples was  emitted  by  a  synod  held  in  1775. 

The  M.  profess  to  be  connected  with  the  Bohe- 
mian or  Moravian  Brethren  of  former  times  by  a 
regular  succession  of  bishops.  The  bishops,  how- 
ever, exercise  no  episcopal  authority,  and  their  chief 
peculiar  function  is  that  of  ordination,  of  which 
they  alone  have  the  power.  Every 


is  governed  by  a  Conference  of  Elders.  The  elders 
are  bound  to  visit  each  family  once  in  three  months, 
and  to  report  concerning  the  maintenance  of  family 
worship,  and  the  conduct  of  the  brethren.  It  is 
also  their  duty  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  aid  the 
poor  with  money  contributed  by  the  other  brethren. 
The  whole  church  is  governed  by  synod*,  which 
meet -always  in  Germany- -at  intervals  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  are  composed  not  only  of  bishops, 
but  abo  of  other  meral»ers  of  the  brotherhood. 
Between  one  synod  and  another,  all  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  Conference  of  Elders  appointed  by 
the  synod. 

M.  are  to  some  extent  scattered  amongst  the 
general  population  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
dwell,  as  Britain  and  America;  but  they  prefer, 
where  it  is  possible,  to  live  in  colonies,  or  separate 
societies,  aud  in  these  they  carry  out  some  very 
peculiar  parts  of  their  organisation,  particularly  a 
division  into  choirs  of  children,  Youths,  maidens, 
unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers, 
and  widows,  each  having  a  s?[>arate  leader  or 
pastor.  Unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters, 
widowers,  ami  wMows,  reside  in  separate  houses ; 
married  omples  in  houses  of  their  own.  Colonies 
of  M.  exist  in  England,  America,  Holland,  and 
other  countries,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Germany. 
The  most  imjtortant  colonies,  however,  are  jwrhaps 
those  in  the  mission- fields.  The  Brethren  early 
entered  on  missionary  work,  and  all  the  prosperity 
of  their  church  has  been  evidently  connected  with 
their  earnest  prosecution  of  it.  Their  first  mission 
was  planted,  in  1732,  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas, 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  missionaries  who  went 
thither  expressing  their  resolution  to  become  slaves, 
:  if  necessary,  in  onler  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  A 
mission  to  Greenland,  which  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  may  be  said  to  have  made  Green- 
land a  Christian  country,  was  commenced  in  1733. 
They  have  also  interesting  missions  in  Labrador 
'  and  at  the  Caiic  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  other  heathen 
j  countries.  The  M.  have  at  their  mission-stations 
I  about  70,000  converts  from  heathenism.  One  of 
i  the  most  interesting  of  their  statious  is  at  Sarepta, 
!  in  the  government  of  Saratov,  in  Russia,  by  which 
they  arc  connected  with  the  Tartars  and  Kalmucks. 
In  all  their  settlements,  the  education  of  the  young 
receives  the  utmost  attention. 

The  religious  services  of  the  M.  are  conducted 
with  great  simplicity.  They  meet  for  worship  daily, 
in  the  evening,  the  service  being  much  like  that  of 
a  pitiyfr-mceting  amongst  other  Christiana  They 
use  a  litany  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  extemporary 
prayer  is  frequent  They  admit  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music.  They  maintain  the  practice  of 
washing  the  feet,  both  in  choirs  and  in  congre- 
gations, before  the  communion.  They  meet  on  the 
hut  day  of  the  year,  to  bring  in  the  New  Year 
with  prayer  and  other  exercises  of  religion.  On 
Easter  morning,  they  assemble  in  the  burying- 
ground  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
to  express  their  confidence  concerning  the  brethren 
who  have  died  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
death  of  a  mcm1>er  of  the  brotherhood  is  made 
known  in  the  chief  settlements  by  sound  of  trum- 
pets, as  if  for  victory ;  the  melody  indicating  the 

f articular  choir  to  which  the  deceased  belonged, 
n  some  of  the  settlements,  peculiar  dresses  are 
worn  by  the  members  of  particular  choirs. 

The  importance  of  the  M.  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  their  numWrs.  The  impulse  which  they  gave 
to  the  cause  of  religion  was  felt  in  the  origination 
and  growth  of  Methodism  in  England ;  and  their 
influence  has  been  felt  throughout  all  the  Protestant 
churches,  and   particularly  in  what  relates  to 
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MORAY  FIRTH— MORE. 


MO'RAY  FIRTH,  an  indentation  of  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland.  Its 
north  west  shore  iB  formed  by  the  counties  of  Row 
and  Cromarty,  and  extend*  from  Kessock  Ferry, 
opposite  Inverness,  to  Tarhet  Ness.  Its  south-east 
snore  extends  from  Inverness  to  Burghead,  in 
Elginshire.  The  entrance  of  the  firth  between 
Btirghead  and  Tarbet  Ness  is  16  miles  in  width ; 
and  from  its  entrance  to  Iuverness  it  is  31  miles 
in  extent  The  tirth  is  continued  westward  from 
Inverness  by  a  branch  called  Beanly  Basin. 

MORAYSHIRE.  See 


MORBID  APPETITES  may  consist  of  a  desire 
which  is,  in  character,  natural  and  necessary  to  the 
animal  economy,  but  becomes  unhealthy  when  exces- 
sive and  irresistible.  Of  this,  the  hunger  which 
attends  marasmus,  and  the  thirst  which  attends  dia- 
betes, may  be  cited  as  illustrations.  They  may  con- 
sist further,  in  a  craving  for  articles  or  objects  not 
in  reality  deleterious  or  detrimental,  but  which  do 
not  constitute  the  ordinary  gratification  of  the 
appetite,  such  as  the  desire  for  chalk  and  lime 
experienced  by  chlorotic  and  hysterical  women. 
They  may,  thirdly,  consist  in  the  longings,  often 
complicated  with  delusions,  felt  by  pregnant  women 
and  others,  which  are  injurious,  repugnant  to 
nature,  and  revolting.  Georget  gives  au  instance 
where  a  wife  covetea  the  shoulder  of  her  husband, 
killed  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  morsel,  and 
salted  the  body  in  order  to  prolong  the  hideous 
cannibalism.  In  such  a  case,  the  gross  longing  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  disease  ;  but  there  are 
others  in  which  it  is  one  of  many  symptoms 
demonstrating  the  degradation  of  the  mind  under 
general  disease,  as  when  the  insane  devour  garbage, 
excrement,  or  swallow  grass,  hair,  stones.  — Georget, 
Diet,  tie  Midecine;  Feuchterslebcn,  p.  276. 

MORBIHAN,  a  maritime  dejwrtincnt  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  formed  out  of  ancient 
Bretagne.  Area,  1.689,836  acres;  pop.  486,304 
The  coast  is  much  indented,  and  has  a  multitude 
of  bays,  roadsteads,  harbours,  and  islands.  The 
largest  island  is  Belle  Isle  (q.  v.).  The  dej>artment 
has  a  somewhat  hilly  appearance,  but  towards  the 
sea,  the  land  stretches  out  in  rich  plains,  interrupted, 
however,  by  great  tracts  of  heath  and  marsh.  The 
climate  is  mild,  but  moist.  The  soil  is  not  well 
cultivated,  but  yields  sufficient  grain  for  home 
consumption.  The  heaths  afford  tine  pasturage, 
and  sup[»ort  great  herds  of  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  a  source  of  very 
considerable  revenue;  as  also  are  the  river  and 
coast  fisheries.  The  trade  in  sardines  is  particular^' 
extensive.  The  want  of  wood  is  so  great,  that  the 
peasant*  are  obliged  to  burn  dung  extensively.  The 
chief  mineral  is  iron,  but  there  are  almost  no  manu- 
factures. M.  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Vannes,  L'Orient,  Ploermel,  and  Pontivy. 
The  chief  town  is  Vannes  (q.  ▼.),  but  the  most 
populous  is  L'Orient  (q.  v.). 

MO'RDANTS.   See  Dykino. 

MORDAUNT,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
military  and  naval  commander,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Englishmen  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  John 
Lord  Mordaunt,  and  was  born  in  1658,  some  say  1662. 
He  served  as  a  boy  in  the  navy,  and  then  entered 
the  army.  He  took  part  against  James  IL,  and 
was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth  Dy  William  III.,  suc- 
ceeding afterwards  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough, 
as  heir  to  his  uncle.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  the  English  government  determined  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Spain.  It  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  M. ;  and  in  June  1706,  ho  arrived 
in  Lislxm  with  6000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers. 


After  taking  on  board  the  Archdnke  Charles  of 
Austria,  who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown,  the 
armament  proceeded  to  Valencia,  Here  M.,  with 
characteristic  daring,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
a  dash  at  Madrid,  and  finishing  the  war  at  one 
blow.  He  was  overruled  by  the  archduke  and  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  and  compelled  to  besiege  Barcelona, 
which  was  defended  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  Monjuich. 
Bv  a  amp  de  main,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Monjuich.  Barcelona  fell  and  M.,  with  a  handful 
of  men,  entered  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of 
Europe.  He  pushed  his  successes  into  the  interior. 
Several  towns  submitted.  He  inarched  to  Valencia 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  the  head  of  1200 
men  defeated  a  Spanish  force  of  4000.  The  Spaniards 
sent  a  large  army  into  Catalonia,  and  a  French  fleet 
appeared  off  Barcelona.  M.  harassed  the  enemy's 
army,  aud  putting  himself  on  board  the  English 
squadron,  directed  a  movement  which,  had  it  been 
executed  a  few  hours  earlier,  would  have  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  The  French- 
men put  to  sea,  and  Barcelona  was  saved.  M.  again 
wished  to  march  towards  Madrid,  but  his  plan  for 
gaining  possession  of  the  capital  was  ouce  more 
rejected  by  Charles.  -He  accordingly  left  the  army 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  and  went  to  Italy.  In  1707,  he 
returned  to  Valencia  as  a  volunteer,  and  gave 
excellent  advice,  which  was  not  followed.  .He  was 
recalled  to  England,  and  from  that  moment  the 
tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian 
cause  Few  generals  have  done  so  much  with  means 
so  small,  or  displayed  equal  originality  or  boldness. 
His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  admirably 
seconded  by  a  most  intrepid  spirit.  His  splendid 
talents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disfigured  by 
vainglory,  and  a  morbid  craving  for  novelty  and 
excitement  He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe,  and  was 
said  to  have  seen  more  kings  and  postilions  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day.  On  his  return,  he  made 
common  cause  with  the  Tories,  to  spite  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  received  the  Garter  and  other 
dignities  for  his  services.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  was  never 
again  employed  in  active  service.  He  died  at 
Lisbon  25th  October  1735.  His  witty,  yet  affec- 
tionate letters  to  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Jfca,  give  a 
fine  insight  into  his  private  character.  See  Eliot 
Warbnrtons  Memoir  of  Chart?*  Mordaunt,  Earl  oj 
Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  with  Selections  from  hi» 
Correspondence,  2  vols.  (1853).  His  character  has 
been  sketched  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Xoble  Authort ;  and  with  still  greater 
force  and  picturesqueness  by  Macaulay. 

MORE,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  one 
of  England's  worthiest  sons,  was  born  in  Milk  Street, 
London,  in  1480,  son  of  Sir  John  More,  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Anthony's  School,  Threadneedle  Street ;  and  in  his 
fifteenth  year  was  placed  in  the  house  of  Cardinal 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say 
of  him :  '  This  child  here  waiting  at  the  table,  who- 
soever shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous 
man.'  Dean  Colet,  too,  was  wont  to  say:  ' There 
was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young 
Thomas  More.'  In  1497,  M.  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  made  the  friendship  of  Erasmus.  He  then 
applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  studied  first  at  New 
Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
appointed  reader  at  Furnival's  Inn,  where  he 
lectured  for  three  years.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  his  professional  practice  was  considerable,  ana 
he  also  held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court 
in  the  city-  his  income  from  these  sources  being 
equivalent  to  £4000  or  £5000  of  our  present  money. 
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MORE  -MOREAU. 


He  went  on  several  minions  abroad  for  the  king, 
and  in  1516  was  made  a  privy -councillor.  His 
public  life  now  began.     He  became  so  great  a 
favourite  with  Henry  VIII.,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Erasmus,  '  the  king  would  scarcely  ever  suffer 
the  philosopher  to  quit  him.'    Henry  visited  him 
uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and  walked  with  him  by  the 
hour  in  his  garden, '  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck.' 
Yet  M.  had  a  true  insight  into  Henry's  character, 
for  being  congratulated  on  the  kind's  favour  by  his 
son-in-law,  Roper,  he  replied  :  '  If  my  head  would 
win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there  was  war 
between  us,  if  should  not  fail  to  go.'    M.  is  the  first 
person  in  British  history  distinguished  by  the  faculty 
of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable  for  the  success- 
ful employment  of  it  in  parliament  againxt  a  lavish 
grant  of  money  to  the  crown.  Being  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1523,  he  vindicated  the 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  house  against 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  rather  feared  than  liked  him. 
In  1529,  when  the  prosecution  was  opened  against 
Wolsey,  the  king  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  M  at 
Greenwich,  con&titutinz  him  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
dignity  that  had  generally  been  held  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  had  never  yet  been  filled  by  a  common  lawyer. 
When  he  was  seated  in  his  Court  of  Chancery,  his 
father,  Sir  John  More,  who  was  nearly  ninety,  was 
the  oldest  judge  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful spectacle  to  '  see  the  son  ask  the  blessing  of  the 
father  every  day  upon  his  knees,  before  he  sat  njion 
his  own  seat.'    Unhke  the  haughty  Wolsey,  whom 
no  suitor  could  approach  without  offerings,  M.  sat 
daily  in  an  open  hall,  that  be  might  receive  in 
person  the  petitions  of  the  poor.    He  despatched 
the  causes  so  speedily  and  diligently,  that  on  asking 
for  the  next,  he  was  told  that  none  remained. 
Henry  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  M.'s  authority 
for  his  divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  upon  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.    As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  marriage 
was  so  for  advanced  that  the  active  co-operation  of 
a  chancellor  was  required,  M.  obtained  leave  to 
resign  the  great  seal  When  the  king  '  by  no  gentle- 
ness could  win  him,'  his  favour  turned  to  fury.  M. 
refused  to  take  an  oath  widt  h  pledged  him  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
thirteen  months.    On  the  6th  of  May  1535,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Westminster.    It  has  been  truly 
said  that  '  no  such  culprit  had  stood  at  any  Enroitean 
bar  for  a  thousand  years.'    He  was  convicted  by 
the  most  flagrant  perjury  and  injustice,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  savage  punishment  for  high  treason. 
He  suffered  death  in  the  Tower,  July  G.  1535.  In 
the  words  of  Addison  :  'The  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake 
him  to  the  last    When  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  he  desired  the  executioner  to  wait  until  he 
had  removed  his  beard, "  for  that  had  never  offended 
his  Highness."'     His  head  was  placed  on  I>ond..u 
Bridge,  but  was  taken  down  and  preserved  by  his 
favourite  daughter,  the  admirable  Margaret  Roper, 
the  story  of  whose  tenderness  and  devotion  will  live 
as   long  as  the  English  language  endures.  His 
Utopia  is  the  conception  of  an  imaginary  common- 
wealth, in  which  opinions  are  expressed  of  great 
boldness  and  originality,  and  esjtecially  favourable 
to  freedom  of  inquiry,  even  in  religion.    He,  how- 
ever, wrote  against  the  Lutherans,  and  corrected 
the  MS.  of  Henry's  answer  to  Luther.    The  terse- 
ness and  liveliness  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper 
and  affectionate  disposition,  his  blameless  life,  nis 
learning  and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of 
perfect  simplicity  with  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
which  will  for  ever  endear  his  memory  to  his 
i  of  every  sect  and  party. 


MORE,  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  near  Bristol,  was  born  in  1745.  She 
wrote  verse  at  an  early  age  ;  and  in  1773,  she 
i  published  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  The  Starch 
,  after  HappintA* ;  and  the  year  after,  her  tragedy  of 
j  Rrgulus.  Under  the  idea  that  she  was  possessed  of 
dramatic  talent,  she  was  introduced  to  Garrick,  and 
through  him  became  acquainted  with  ,Dr  Johnson, 
burke,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  sue  gradually 
resigned  her  ambition  to  shine  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  after  the  publication  of  her  Sacred 
Jjmmns,  she  retired  to  the  country,  and  busied  her- 
self with  the  composition  of  works  of  a  more  serious 
and  practical  cast,  the  best  remembi.  1  of  which 
are,  Caleb*  in  Search  of  a  Wifr,  and  The  Sfwj>herd  of 
Saliiiiury  Plain.  She  died  at  Clifton,  on  September 
7,  1833.  Her  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  were 
published  in  the  following  year,  in  four  volumes. 

MORE' A,  the  name  borne  by  the  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesus (q.  v.)  since  the  middle  ages,  if  not  from 
as  early  a  period  as  the  4th  century.  It  is  usually 
said  to  he  derived  from  inoritA,  a  mulberry — the 
outline  of  the  peninsula  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  that  tree;  others,  however,  such  as 
Fallmerayer.  trace  it  back  to  the  Slavic  word  mart, 
the  sea,  which  nearly  encircles  the  Morea.  The  M. 
forms  the  most  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  is  divided  into  the  nomarchies  of 
Argolis,  Corinth,  Laeonia,  Measenia,  Arcadia, 
Aeliaia,  and  Elis. 

Overrun  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  it  became  a 
prey,  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  c.,  to  bands 
of  Slavic  invaders,  who  found  it  wasted  by  war  and 
pestilence.  Gradually,  however,  these  barbarians 
were  subdued  and  Grecian ised  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  Nevertheless,  the  numerous  names  of 
places,  rivers,  Ac.,  in  the  M.  of  Slavic  origin,  prove 
now  firmly  they  had  rooted  themselves,  and  that 
the  Moreotes  are  anything  but  pure  Greeks.  In 
1207,  the  iieninsula  was  conquered  by  French 
knights,  and  Achaia  was  formed  into  a  principality 
with  all  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  west.  After 
1261,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  VUL  Falaj- 
ologus,  reconquered  part  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
princijiality  of  Achaia  remained  in  the  family  of 
Villehardonin  till  1346,  when  the  mole  line  l>ecame 
extinct  Various  claimants  now  arose,  and  much 
strife  and  confusion  ensued.  At  length,  in  1460, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  M.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  retained  possession  of  it  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution,  except  from 
1687  to  1715,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Venetians. 
The  long  struggle  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians 
diminished  the  population  so  much  that  in  17 ID  it 
had  only  20(1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  plagues  of 
1756  and  17H2  even  reduced  it  to  half  this  number. 
After  the  French  Revolution,  however,  it  begau  to 
increase  ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, in  1827,  it  had  reached  300,000,  of  whom  only 
one-sixth  were  Turks;  and  in  1856,  it  was  562,341. 

MOREAU,  Jean  Victor,  the  greatest  general  of 
the  French  Republic,  except  Bonaparte,  was  bom, 
11th  August  1763,  at  Morlaix,  in  Hrctagne;  was  the 
son  of  an  advocate,  and  was  sent  to  study  law  at 
Rennes.  He  took  the  side  of  the  Revolution,  was 
chosen  to  command  the  battalion  of  volunteers  from 
Reunes,  served  under  Dumoiiriez  in  1793,  and 
displayed  such  military  talent,  that  in  1794  he  was 
made  a  general  of  division.  His  father  was  put  to 
death  by  the  guillotine  under  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  M.  hesitated  for  a  moment  but  resolved  that 
he  could  not  withdraw  from  the  service  of  his 
country.  When  Pichegru  fell  under  suspicion,  the 
Directory  appointed  M.,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  to 
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the  chief  command  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  He 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  defeated  Latour  at 
Rastadt,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Ettlingen, 
and  drove  the  Austrians  back  to  the  Danulie.  But, 
to  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  against 


owni 


which  he  had  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the 
Directory,  It  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  that  river,  which  he 
accomplished,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  by 
a  inarch  of  forty  days.  This  retreat  established  his 
reputation  for  generalship  more  than  all  his  previous 
victories. 

A  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  plots  of 
Pichegra  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his  command, 
after  the  coup  tCttat  of  18th  Fmctidor.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  succeeded  Scherer  in  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy,  when  it  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Russians  and  Austrians,  25,000  men  Wing 
opposed  to  80,000.  By  a  retreat  conducted  with 
consummate  skill,  and  in  course  of  which  he  even 
gained  victories,  he  saved  the  French  army  from 
destruction.  The  Directory,  nevertheless,  deprived 
him  of  the  chief  command,  and  gave  it  to  Jouliert 
But  M.  remained  with  the  army,  and  aided  that 
young  general  to  the  utmost ;  and  after  his 
death  at  Novi,  again  assumed  the  command,  and 
conducted  the  defeated  troops  to  France.  Tho 
noble  disinterestedness  of  M.'s  character,  his  mili- 
tary talent,  and  his  political  moderation,  induced 
the  party  which  overthrew  the  Directory,  to  offer 
him  the  dictatorship  of  France,  which  he  declined, 
and  lent  his  assistance  to  Bonaparte  on  18th 
Bnimaire,  Receiving  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  M.  gained  victory  after  victory  over  the 
Austrians  in  the  campaign  of  1800,  and  at  last  won 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Hohenlinden  (<|.v.). 
A  strong  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  now  arose 
between  M.  and  Bonaparte,  who  sought  in  vain  to 
win  him  to  himself;  and  M.'s  country-seat,  to 
which  he  retired,  became  the  gathering-place  of  the 
discontented.  Bonafiartc  surrounded  him  with  spies, 
and  ere  long  he  was  accused  of  participation  in  the 
plot  of  Cadoudal  (q.  v.)  and  Pichegru  against  the 
life  of  the  First  ConsuL  He  was  arrested,  brought 
to  trial,  and  found  guilty  on  10th  June  18(>4, 
although  the  evidence  against  him  was  utterly 
insufficient  But  Bonaparte  could  not  venture  ii|»on 
a  sentence  of  death,  and  a  sentence  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  was  therefore  pronounced,  which  was 
commuted  into  banishment,  and  M.  went  to  America, 
where  he  settled  in  New  Jersey.  Regarding  with 
great  dissatisfaction  the  whole  of  Bonaparte^  fur- 
ther career,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  France  to  give 
his  aid  to  the  allies  in  the  campaigu  of  1813,  and 
leaving  the  United  States  in  the  company  of  a 
Russian  agent,  he  landed  at  Gothenburg,  had  an 
interview  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the 
former  General  Bemadotte,  and  acconqianicd  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the 
march  against  Dresden,  where,  as  he  stood  with  the 
Eni]H>ror  Alexander  on  a  height  at  Raecknitz,  on 
27th  August,  a  French  cannon-ball  broke  both  his 
legs.  Amputation  was  performed,  but  he  died  at 
Lann  in  Bohemia,  2d  September  1813. 

MO  RECAMBE  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  England,  separates  tho 
main  portion  of  Lancashire  from  the  detached 
portion  of  Furness.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  average 
breadth,  and  is  16  miles  in  length.  It  receives  the 
Kent,  the  Keer,  and  the  Lune.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  bay  is  never  great  except  in  the  channels  of 
the  rivers;  and  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  water 
entirely  withdraws  for  the  time,  and  there  is  a  road, 
although  a  dangerous  one,  across  the  sands  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  into  Furness. 


MOREE  N.    See  Mora* 

MORE'L  {Morchflla),  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the 
division  flymeiiomycrte*,  having  a  fistular  stalk,  and 
a  roundish  or  conical  pilewt,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  is  divided  into  an  irregular  net- work  of  cells 
or  pits,  and  bears  the  hymrnium.  They  grow  on  the 
ground,  and  have  a  more  or  less  agreeable  smell  and 
taste.  Some  of  them  are  reckoned  among  esculent 
fungi,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Common  M. 
( M.  aculenta),  a  fungus  rare  in  Britain,  but  < 


Common  Morel  (Slorchelta  ttcvienta). 

in  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe. 
Its  stalk  is  only  about  an  inch  high,  and  it  has  a 
roundish,  oval,  oblong,  or  conical,  yellowish  or  brown 
nileus.  It  is  nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  digestion : 
but  is  chiefly  used  in  sauces  and  gravies,  on  account 
of  its  pleasant  flavour.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or 
dried,  and  is  often  brought  to  market  in  a  dried 
state.  It  grows  in  lawns,  and  among  fallen  leaves 
in  the  thinner  parts  of  woods  where  the  soil  is  light, 
and  makes  its  apjiearance  in  spring.  It  makes 
excellent  ketchup.  In  Germany,  the  M.  is  highly 
prized,  and  as  it  very  often  springs  up  when  part  of 
a  forest  has  been  burned,  the  forests  of  Germany 
were  often  destroyed  for  its  sake,  till  this  practice 
was  restrained  by  severe  penalties.  Its  cultivation 
has  not  been  attempted,  although  probably  it  would 
not  be  difficult— A  very  similar  species  is  'M.wtuleu, 
which  is  used  in  the  same  way;  as  is  also  the 
Bohemian  M.  (M.  Bohrmicn),  which  has  a  stem 
4 — 8  inches  high,  and  a  thimble-shaped,  obtuse, 
white-margined  pileus,  with  longish  narrow  pits  of 
many  various  forms ;  abundant  in  Bohemia,  and 
wheu  dried  in  a  baker's  oven,  a  considerable  article 
of  ex|wrt  The  name  M.  (Morchrl)  is  extended  in 
Germauy  to  some  of  the  edible  species  of  HrhtUa 
(qv.). 

MORE'SQUE.    See  Arabesque,  Grotrbqce. 

MO'RETON  BAY,  on  the  east  coast  of  Queens- 
land, Australia,  is  formed  inside  the  islands  of 
Moreton  and  Stradbroke,  the  former  23  miles,  and 
the  latter  35  miles  in  length,  and  both  al»out  5 
miles  in  greatest  breadth.  It  is  65  miles  in  length 
(lat  27  — 27°  55'  S.)  by  23  miles  in  greatest 
breadth.  Its  shores  are  rich  in  soil,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  agriculture.  Its  appearance  is  rendered 
picturesque  and  beautiful  by  the  numerous  islets, 
some  of  them  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  with 
which  it  is  dotted  over.  Into  this  bay  five  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  Arrowsmith.  I/ogan,  Brisbane,  Pine, 
and  Caboolture  pour  their  waters.  The  entrance 
at  the  north  end  is  practicable  at  all  times  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  the  entrance  between 
Moreton  and  Stradbroke  is  narrow,  and  less  safe. 

MORETON-BAY  CHESTNUT  (Caitanoiper. 
mum  Au*trale),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  L^jum'f 
noM,  sub-order  Pap'd'tonacxe^  a  native  of  Queensland. 
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Australia.  It  attains  a  height  of  70—100  feet,  has 
wide-spreading  branches,  pinnate  leaves,  ami  large 
racemes  of  beautiful  red  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
pods  are  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  seeds 
are  in  size  and  quality  somewhat  like  chestnuts. 

MORGAN.  Lady  (Sydney),  was  the  daughter  of 
a  theatrical  manager,  named  Owenson,  who  settled 
in  Dublin.  It  is  usually  stated  that  she  was  born 
in  1786,  but  as  she  refuses  to  tell  the  date  of  her 
birth,  'because  dates  are  so  cold,  false,  and  erro- 
neous,' the  reader  of  her  autobiography  will  do  well 
to  add  about  ten  years  to  her  age.  Her  father  fell 
into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  clever,  Imld,  and 
lively  young  woman  resolved  to  sumiort  the  fortunes 
of  the  faniilv,  first  as  governess,  ami  then  as  author. 
She  wrote  "The  Willi  IrUk  Girt  in  1806.  A  lady- 
novelist  was  then  rare,  and  Irish  subjects  were  less 
hackneyed  than  they  have  since  become.  Sydney 
Owenson  obtained  a  footing  in  the  household  of  the 
Marquis  of  Alicrcorn.  in  whose  establishment  her 
future  husband,  Dr  Morgan,  held  the  i«ost  of  private 
physician.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  iiersuaded  to 
make  a  knight  of  Dr  Morgan,  ana  the  newly 
wedded  pair  set  up  for  themselves  in  Dublin.  Here 
she  wrote  the  (PUoitntl.  The  opening  of  the  con- 
tinent in  1814  attracted  the  Morgans  to  Paris.  I  July 
U. obtained  admission  into  the  highest  society,  corre- 
sponded with  several  celebrities,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
France,  which  was  eagerly  received,  and  vehemently 
praised  and  censured  A>y  critics  of  different  political 
opinions.  In  1818,  the  Morgans  went  to  Italy — the 
wife  to  sketch  manners,  scenery,  and  society,  while 
Sir  Charles  was  to  contribute  chapters  on  politics, 
science,  and  education.  Lady  M.  was  received  with 
great  hospitality  by  the  Italian  nobility,  and  the 
foreign  visitors  at  Rome.  Her  Italy  appeared  in 
1821,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
remunerative  of  her  works.  In  1824,  the  Morgans 
came  to  London,  and  in  1825,  Lady  M.  began  to 
keep  a  diary,  which  contains  some  amusing  bits  of 
literary,  fashionable,  and  political  gossip.  Her 
reputation  as  an  authoress  l>ecarae  obscured,  but  she 
continued  to  the  end  of  her  career  to  assume  the 
twofold  character  of  the  lady  of  fashion  and  the 
woman  of  genius.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  Whig  government  a  pension  of  £300  a  year, 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  literary  merits,  and 
partly,  also,  in  recognition  of  the  unjust  nnd  virulent 
attacks  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  for  having, 
in  her  earlier  works,  exposed  the  wrongs  of  her 
native  country.  She  died  in  1859,  having  continued 
busy  with  her  pen  and  her  tongue  to  the  last ;  and 
leaving  behind  a  great  mass  of  corres|>oiidcnce  of 
little  intrinsic  value  and  interest,  which,  with  a 
memoir,  her  autobiography,  and  diary,  was  published 
in  1862,  in  2  vols.  Her  descriptions  of  high  life 
have  much  raciness  and  vigour,  and  her  Irish 
sketches — the  famous  'Jug-day,'  in  The  O'Briens 
ami  the  (X  Flahertys,  deserving  special  mention — are 
perhaps  the  best  account  of  that  rackety,  humorous, 
sentimental  existence  which  was  at  once  the  charm 
te  of  Ireland,  and  which  has  but  lately 
away. 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGE  (Goth,  morgjan, 
to  curtail,  limit),  sometimes  called  Left-handed  mar- 
Tia/je,  a  lower  sort  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a 
civil  engagement,  is  completely  binding,  but  fails  to 
confer  on  the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  hus- 
band, and  on  the  children  the  full  status  of  legiti- 
macy or  right  of  succession.  The  menders  of  the 
German  princely  houses  have  for  centuries  been  in 
the  practice  of  entering  into  marriages  of  this  kind 
with  their  inferiors  in  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has 
gradually  sprung  a  code  of  matrimonial  law,  by 
which  the  union  of  princes  with  persons  of  lower 


rank,  in  other  tlian  morganatic  form,  involves 
serious  consequences,  especially  towards  the  lady. 
The  penalty  of  death  was  actually  enforced  in  the 
case  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Agnes  Bcr- 
nauer  (q.  v.).  In  the  10th  and  17th  centuries,  a 
fashion  began  among  German  princes  of  taking 
a  morganatic  wife  in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed 
the  complete  matrimonial  status  —  l^andgrave  PhUip 
of  Hesse  setting  the  example,  with  a  very  quali- 
fied disapprobation  on  the  ]>art  of  the  leading 
Reformers.  An  energetic  attempt  was  made  in 
the  first  lialf  of  the  last  century  by  Anton 
Ulrich,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningeu,  to  upset  the 
established  practice,  and  obtain  for  his  mor- 
ganatic wife  the  rank  of  duchess,  and  for  her 
children  the  right  of  succession.  In  deference  to 
the  united  opposition  of  the  whole  princedom  of 
Germany,  the  emperor  refused  the  duke's  suit, 
declaring  that  there  could  Ik-  no  marriage  in  princely 
families  without  '  ElienbUrtigkeit,'  or  equality  of 
birth.  In  the  present  century,  morganatic  mar- 
riages are  by  no  means  on  the  decline  among  the 
German  reigning  houses -one  of  the  Inst  known 
and  most  remarkable  instances  being  the  union  of 
the  late  Archduke  John,  the  '  Reichsverweser'  of 
1848,  with  the  daughter  of  the  postmaster  of  Aussee, 
in  Styria,  afterwards  created  Countess  of  Mcran. 
Morganatic  marriages  are  recognised  not  only  amoug 
the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher  aristoc- 
racy of  the  empire ;  and  in  Prussia,  even  the 
'  Niedere  Adel,'  or  inferior  gentry,  may  contract 
unions  of  this  kind.  A  sort  of  left-handed  or 
'  hand-fasted 1  marriage  was  recognised  in  early 
times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland: 
the  hand-fasted  bride  could  bo  put  away,  and  a  fresh 
union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matrimony. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the 
issue  were  often  accounted  legitimate,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  children  of  the  more  regular  union 
that  followed.  The  Royal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo. 
III.  c.  11,  reduces  to  a  j>osition  somewhat  like  that 
of  morganatic  unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  not  previously  approved  by 
the  sovereign  under  the  Great  Seal,  provided  the 
prince  entering  into  it  is  under  25,  and  every  such 
marriage  of  a  prince  above  25  which  is  disapproved 
by  parliament. 

MORGA'RTEN,  a  mountain  slope  on  the  east 
margin  of  Lake  Egeri,  in  the  canton  of  Zug,  Switzer- 
land, has  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  scene 
of  a  great  victory  won  by  the  Swiss  Forest  Cantons 
over  the  Austrians,  6th  December  1315.  The  Swiss, 
who  had  command  both  of  the  narrow  pass  which 
wound  between  Morgartcn  Hill  and  the  lake,  and  of 
the  adjoining  heights,  numliered  only  1400  men,  while 
the  Austrians  amounted  to  15,000,  and  were  led 
by  Duke  Leopold,  brother  of  the  German  Emperor. 
When  the  Austrian  troops  had  fairly  entered  the 
pass,  those  of  the  Swiss  posted  on  the  rocks  above 
hurled  down  great  masses  of  stone,  which  threw 
the  enemy's  cavalry  iuto  confusion,  besides  killing 
immense  numbers  of  them.  Their  comrades  who 
held  the  pass,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder, 
now  charged  the  Austrians  repeatedly,  and  utterly 
routed  them.  Only  a  few  escaped,  among  whom 
was  Duke  Leopold  himself. 

MORGHEN,  Raman.  Sanzto  Cavamkdk,  a 
famous  engraver,  was  born  at  Florence,  June  19, 
1758.  His  first  instructor  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing was  his  father,  who,  according  to  some,  was 
a  German,  or  the  son  of  a  German.  The  indi- 
cations of  talent  that  he  gave  were  such  as  to 
induce  his  father  to  place  him  under  Volpato  at 
Rome,  His  tnogreaa  then  became  very  marked. 
Raphael's  celebrated  figures  in  the  Vatican  uf 
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'Poetry'  and  'Theology,'  were  engraved  by  him 
in  1781  ;  and  he  afterwards  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  engravings  of  a  very  high  class  from 
many  of  the  master-pieces  of  art :  amongst  these 
may  be  enumerated  his  prints  from  Raphael's 
*  Madonna  della  Seggiola  ; '  the  '  Madonna  del 
Sacco,'  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  the  '  Transfiguration,' 
by  Raphael  ;  the  4  Duke  of  Moncado,'  by  Van 
Dyck  ;  and  by  his  burin,  Da  Vinci's  '  Last  Supper,' 
notwithstanding  its  decay,  has  been  rendered  with 
such  consummate  skill,  as  to  lessen  the  regret  felt 
for  the  evanescent  condition  of  the  original  work. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Grand  Duke  to 
reside  at  Florence,  with  a  pension  of  400  scudi,  and 
a  free  resideuce,  under  condition  of  keeping  a  public 
school ;  and  received  marked  attentions  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
engraving  from  the  'Transfiguration.'  M.  died  at 
Florence  on  8th  April  1833.  He  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Volpato's  in  1781.  His  Life,  with  a 
portrait,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  was  pub- 
lished by  his  pupil,  Ntccolo  Palmarino.  From  this 
work,  it  appears  that  he  has  engraved  73  portraits, 
47  religious,  and  44  historical  and  mythological 
pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes,  and  13  vignettes, 
crests,  Ac.  -201  in  all.  The  works  of  M.  will 
always  hold  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  engraving.  About  the  middle  of  last 
century,  Strange  had  added  a  new  feature  to 
the  art,  by  introducing,  in  a  remarkable  way, 
what  is  technically  called  by  engravers  'colour,' 
or  the  art  of  producing  by  management  and 
variety  of  line,  a  texture  or  quality  that  compen- 
sates to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  the  actual 
colours  in  a  picture.  This  influenced  the  style  of 
Ve'pato,  Cunego,  and  other  Italian  engravers  of 
the  period,  who  imitated,  though  with  no  very 
great  success,  the  brilliancy  produced  by  Strange. 
M.,  however,  went  far  beyond  these  Italian  en- 
gravers, for  in  his  works  he  united  much  that  was 
good  in  tho  engravings  of  Strange  with  a  more 
correct  and  a  purer  style  of  drawing,  and  thus 
brought  out  in  a  very  high  degree  all  the  import- 
ant qualities  for  which  those  master  pieces  he  so 
skilfully  rendered,  are  distinguished. 

MORGUE,  a  French  word,  denoting  the  inner 
wicket  of  a  prison,  at  which  persons  accused  or 
condemned  arc  kept  for  some  time,  in  order  that 
the  jailers  and  turnkeys  may  examine  them  at 
their  leisure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  them 
when  occasion  requires.  Hence  the  application  of 
tile  word  to  a  certain  building  (Ixi  Morgue)  in  the 
•City'  (La  CM)  of  Paris,  situated  on  the  Quai  du 
Marckt  ntnf,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  persons 
unknown,  found  either  in  the  river  (Seine)  or  in  tho 
streets,  are  exposed  to  public  view  for  three  days. 
The  corpses  are  put  under  a  glass  case,  on  a  sloping 
slab  of  black  marble.  They  are  wholly  naked, 
except  acrc*B  the  middle,  which  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  leather.  The  clothes  are  hung  on  the  wall 
above.  When  a  corpse  is  recognise*!,  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  on 
payment  of  costs  and  dues — otherwise,  it  is  interred 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  number  of  bodies 
yearly  exposed  in  the  Morgue  is  about  300,  of  which 
live- sixths  arc  those  of  nialcs. 


ages  was  bound  to  keep  his  morion  ready 
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Sec  Ben,  Oil  of,  and  Horse- 


MO  RION~,  an  iron  or  steel  head- 
piece worn  by  a  mnn-at  arms  in  the 
clays  when  armour  was  used.  It 
was  distinguished  from  the  helmets 
of  the  knights  and  esquires  in  having 
neither  visor  nor  Waver.  Under 
the  Norman  laws,  every  yeoman  between 


MORI  SON,  Robert,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  botanists  of  the  17th  c,  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  and  having  borne  arms  as  a  royalist 
in  tho  civil  wars,  retired  to  France  about  1650,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  garden  formed  at 
Blois  by  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or  leans.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  1L  one 
of  his  physicians,  and  '  botanist  royal,'  and  became 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  1683. 
He  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  botany  by  his  study  of  the  natural  athnitic* 
of  plants,  and  tho  publication  of  a  system  which 
afterwards  became  the  basis  of  that  of  Ray. 
His  great  work  is  Plantarum  HUtoria  Vnltrrmills 
OxonienAis  (2  vols.,  1676—1699).  He  also  wrote  ou 
umbelliferous  plants.  * 

MORISOTHANISM,  a  terra  which'  has  been 
much  used  in  Scotland,  since  about  the  year  1841, 
and  to  sorao  extent  in  the  north  of  England,  to 
designate  a  system  of  religious  doctrine,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  exhibiting  in  the  highest  degree 
the  distinctive  features  both  of  Armimanism  and 
Pelagianism.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  minister 
|  named  James  Morison,  suspended  from  his  office 
by  one  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  in 
1841,  and  now  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  A'mm- 
gdical  Union  (q.  v.).  The  doctrinal  views  stated  by 
him  prior  to  1841  were  far  from  having  that  com- 

}>lete  development  which  they  soon  after  received 
rom  himself  and  his  followers.  The  point  to 
which  prominence  was  first  given  was  tlie  universal 
extent  of  the  atonement -that  Christ  died  for  the 
sins  of  all  men  equally ;  with  which  was  naturally 
connected  the  opinion,  that  saving  faith  consists 
simply  in  a  man's  belief  that  Christ  died  for  htm, 
inasmuch  as  he  died  for  the  sius  of  the  whole 
world ;  this  further  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  a 
believer  must  know  the  reality  of  his  own  faith  in 
Christ;  and  to  the  opinion,  that  every  man  pos- 
sesses a  sufficient  ability  to  believe  the  gospvL 
without  any  aid  of  grace  but  what  is  vouchsafed 
to  all  who  near  it,  and  in  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
preached  or  presented  to  them ;  and  to  to  the 
I  tenets  which  nave  long  received  tlte  designation 
Pelagian.  The  opposition  to  the  standards  of 
tho  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  is  very  com- 
plete regarding  the  fall  of  man,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  election,  and  kindred  subjects  ;  whilst 
on  the  subject  of  justification,  tho  doctrine  of 
imputation  stated  in  these  standards  is  repudiated, 
and  the  atonement  is  represented  as  a  satisfaction 
of  '  public  justice,'  not  securing  the  salvation  of  any 
mau,  but  rendering  the  salvation  of  all  men  possible. 

MORLAIX,  an  old  Breton  town  and  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Finistcre,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jarleau  and  the  Kerlent,  which  below 
the  town  enter  a  creek  of  the  English  Channel,  45 
miles  north-north-east  of  Quimper.  It  is  beautif ul  ly 
situated,  and  in  spite  of  modern  improvements,  stdl 
contains  many  picturesque  old  houses,  with  project- 
ing upper  stories,  carved  corner- posts,  and  sculptured 
cornices.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can  reach  the  quay* 
of  the  town.  Til  ere  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain^oU-seeds,  hides,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  Ac  Pop. 

MO'UMONS,*  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Th» 

Church  of  Jesus  CnRisT  ok  Latter-day  Saints 
arc  a  religious  sect  fuuuded  by  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  named  Joseph  Smith.  Smith  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  bom  in  the  town  of 

•  The  origin  of  this  i 
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Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  23d  December 
1SM5.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ten,  his 
parents  removed  to  Palmyra,  in  the"  state  of  New 
York,  and  four  years  later,  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, about  six  miles  off.  The  reputation  of  the 
family  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  worst  kind ;  we 
•re  told  that  they  avoided  honest  labour,  were 
intemperate,  untruthful,  and  suspected  of  sheep- 
stealing  and  other  ofTeuces.  These  accusations  arc 
generally  denied  by  M.,  but  Smith  himself  partly 
admitted  them,  affirming  that  he  *  had  never  done 
anything  so  bad  as  was  reported  of  King  David, 
the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart'  Neverthe- 
less, a  rude  sensual  religiosity  appears  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  his  more  carnal  conduct  There  is 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence — that  of  his  enemies 
— to  shew  that  from  an  early  period  he  was 
regarded  as  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic  This  fact  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  as  affording  a  clue  to  his 
real  character,  and  an  explanation  of  that  other- 
wise unaccountable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  moral 
heroism  displayed  in  the  midst  of  tierce  persecution. 
A  i >hm  impostor — L  e,,  a  person  who  did  not  in 
some  sense  or  other,  partly  believe  in  his  own 
mission,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  he  was 
■imply  the  liar  and  cheat  that  people  called  him— 
would  have  broken  down  under  such  a  tempest  of 
opposition  and  hate  as  Smith's  preaching  excited. 

'  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,'  Smith  says, 
*  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  for  a  future  state.'  He  then  describes  how 
be  went  from  one  religious  denomination  to  another, 
but  could  find  nothing  satisfactory— nothing  but '  a 
great  clash  in  religious  sentiment'  Then  he  began 
to  withdraw  into  secret  places,  to  spend  hours  in 

Kiyer  and  meditation,  and  to  receive  angelic  visits, 
e  second  of  these  happened  on  the  cveuing  of  the 
21st  September  1823,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the 
house  was  filled  with  'consuming  lire.'  In  a  moment 
a  '  personage '  stood  before  him, '  with  a  countenance 
like  lightning,'  and  *  visible  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body,'  who  'proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of 
God.'  He  informed  Smith  of  various  important 
particulars,  as, '  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  his 
prayers  heard  ;  that  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled;  that 
the  preparatory  work  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Mrs?iah  was  speedily  to  commence  ;  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  for  the  Gosiiel  to  be  preached  in  its 
power  and  fulness  to  all  the  nations ;  and  that 
Smith  was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God,  V>  bring  about  some  of  his  purposes  in  this 
glorious  dispensation.'  Besides  all  this,  the  angel 
gave  him,  by  way  of  appendix,  'a  brief  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  civilisation,  laws,  and  govern- 
ments'of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America — 'of 
then*  righteousness  and  iniquity  ;  and  the  blessings 
of  God  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them'  He 
was  also  informed  where  some  plates  were  deposited, 
containing  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the 
ancient  prophets  that  had  existed  on  the  American 
continent  The  angel  appeared  to  Smith  thrice  that 
niiiht  and  afterwards  paid  him  many  visits.  He 
toM  him  where  the  records  were  deposited, '  on  the 
west  side  of  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  about  four 
miles  from  Palmyra,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and 
near  the  mail-road,  which  leads  thence  to  the  little 
town  of  Manchester.'  He  advised  him  to  go  and 
view  them,  which  Smith  did  ;  but  the  prophet  was 
not  yet  holy  enough  to  obtain  possession  of  them 

At  length,  after  due  disciplinary  probation,  the 
angel  of  the  I/mi,  on  the  22d  of  September  1827, 
placed  in  Smith's  hands  the  wonderful  records. 
They  were  engraven  on  plates  nearly  eight  inches 
long  by  seven  wide,  a  little  thinner  than  ordinary 
tin,  and  bound  together  by  three  rings  running 


through  the  whole.  The  volume  was  altogether 
al»out  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was 
sealed.  The  characters,  letters,  or  hieroglyphics 
upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small,  and  beautifully 
engraved.  They  represented  an  unknown  language 
called  the  '  Reformed  Egyptian.'  Along  with  the 
records  was  found  a  curious  instrument,  called  by 
Smith  '  Urim  and  Thummin,'  consisting  of  two  trans- 

Earent  stones,  set  in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a 
reastplate.  By  means  of  these  stone-spectacles, 
God  enabled  him  to  understand  and  translate  the 
ancient  records  into  such  humble  English  as  the 
'  prophet '  (who  had  received  almost  no  school- 
education,  and  could  read  with  difficulty)  was  master 
of.  The  records  contain  the  primitive  history  of 
America,  from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that 
came  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of 
languages,  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  of  the 
Christian  era.  These  primitive  colonists  were  called 
Jarcdites  ;  they  were  a  wicked  and  bloody  race,  and 
finally,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  mutually  destroyed 
each  other,  millions  being  slaughtered  in  the  final 
conflicts.  Silence  again  settled  down  upon  America. 
But  a  new  race  came  directly  from  Jerusalem  about 
GOO  B.  c.  Those  consisted  of  Lehi  and  his  wife  ;  his 
four  sons,  Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam,  and  Nephi,  together 
with  their  four  wives  ;  two  4  sons  of  Ishmael,'  and 
their  two  wives ;  Zoram,  a  servant  and  his  wife ; 
in  all,  sixteen  men  and  women.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  After 
the  death  of  Lehi,  quarrels  broke  out  among  the 
brothers.  The  Lord  had  appointed  Nephi  to 
be  the  ruler  of  the  new  race  ot  colonists,  but  bis 
elder  brothers  would  not  hear  of  it ;  as  a  punish- 
ment for  which,  they  and  all  their  posterity  were 
condemned  to  have  dark  skins,  and  4  to  become  an 
idle  people,  full  of  mischief  and  subtlety,  which  did 
seek  in  the  wilderness  for  beasts  of  prey.'  They  are 
the  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  are  thus, 
according  to  Smith's  records,  simply  bad  Hebrews. 
The  descendants  both  of  Nephi  and  of  his  rebellious 
brothers,  increased  and  multiplied,  but  were  almost 
continually  at  war  with  each  other.  In  the  time  of 
Nephi  the  second,  an  awfid  earthquake  announced 
the  Crucifixion.  Three  daj-8  afterward,  Christ  him- 
self appeared  out  of  heaven  ;  shewed  the  Nephites  his 
wounded  side  and  the  print  of  the  nails  ;  instructed 
them  for  forty  days  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  ; 
healed  the  sick,  blessed  children,  administered  the 
sacrament  *"d  planted  churches,  with  apostles, 
prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists — the 
same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordin- 
ances, gifts,  powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enjoyed  on 
the  eastern  continent.  Hostilities,  however,  between 
the  Nephites  and  their  dark-skinned  brethren  con- 
tinued to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever ;  gradually  the  purity 
of  their  faith  declined;  and  finally,  in  384  a. d.,  a 
decisive  conflict  took  place  at  the  hill  Cumorah,  in 
Western  New  York,  where  the  Christian  Nephites 
were  nearly  annihilated  ;  miracles  now  ceased,  and 
unbelief  gradually  became  supreme.  Shortly  before 
this,  however,  a  prophet  called  Mormon  had  been 
commissioned  by  God  to  write  an  abridgment  of  all 
their  prophecies,  histories,  Ac.,  and  to  hide  it  in  the 
earth,  till  God  should  see  fit  to  bring  it  forth,  and 
•  unite  it  with  the  Bible  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes  in  the  last  days.'  This  is  the  famous 
Book  of  Mormon,  believed  by  the  followers  of 
Smith  (hence  called  Mormons  and  Mormonites)  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  to  form  an  indispensable  supplement 
to  ttiem,  containing  God's  revelations  to  the  New, 
as  the  others  to  the  Old  World  In  420  A.  D.,  they 
were  finally  sealed  up  where  Smith  found  them,  by 
Moroni,  ono  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  battle  of 
Cumorah. 
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The  way  in  which  Smith  translated 
follows:  he  sat  behind  a  blanket  hung  across  the 
room  to  keep  the  sacred  records  from  profane 
eyes,  and  read  off  by  the  help  of  hia  '  l* rim  and 
Ihummin,'  to  one  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote  down 
what  the  invisible  '  prophet '  gave  as  a  translation 
— Smith  himself  being,  as  he  confesses,  but  a  '  {K>or 
writer.'  A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Martin  Harris, 
supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary  funds  to  get 
the  work  printed.  The  Book  of  Mormon  finally 
appeared  before  the  world  in  1830,  with  the  names 
of  Oliver  Cowdery,  Martin  Harris,  and  David 
Whitmer  appended  to  a  statement,  that  an  angel  of 
God  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  shewn  them 
the  original  plates.  This  was  immediately  followed 
up  by  Sie  testimony  of  eight  other  witnesses,  among 
whom  were  Smith  s  own  father  and  two  brothers 
(susjiected,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  \ 
being  addicted  to  sheep- stealing  and  other  nefarious 
practices),  who  affirmed  that '  Joseph  Smith,  junior,'  i 
had  shewn  them  the  mysterious  plates.  These,  J 
however,  are  the  only  persons  who  have  been  so 
privileged.  No  other  human  being  has  ever  seen 
them.  Like  Macphcrson'B  Ossianic  MSS.,  they  \ 
have  never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  i 
demanded,  and  of  late  years,  all  knowledge  of  them 
has    traditional. 

Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  newly-published 
work,  and  a  controversy  sprung  up  regarding  its 
real  authorship  Evidence  was  brought  forward  by 
the  oppon  cnts  of  Smith  to  shew  that  with  the 
exception  of  certain  illiterate  and  ungrammatical 
interi relations,  bearing  on  religious  matters,  the 
so-called  Jiook  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed  or 
stolen  nearly  verbatim  from  a  MS.  romance  written 
by  a  Quondam  clergyman,  named  Solomon  Spalding, 
who  died  in  1816.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
arguments  pro  and  cow.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  anti- 
Mormons  generally  think  them  conclusive ;  while 
the  'Saints'  consider  the  whole  story  of  Sjtalding's 
MS.  romance  a  scandalous  fabrication.  About 
1829,  Smith  became  acquainted  with  one  Sidney 
Rigdon,  originally  a  compositor  and  preacher,  but 
who  by  this  time  had  begun  to  promulgate  a  species 
of  incipient  Mormonism,  and  had  managed  to  found 
•  little  sect  of  his  own.  It  is  conjectured  by  the 
opponents  of  Mormonism  that  Kigdon  (into  whose 
hands  S|«alding's  romance  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  his  new  associate  to 
further  his  purposes,  and  that  the  latter— in  whose 
soul  there  may  have  been  (according  to  our  theory  j 
of  his  character)  some  rude  and  gross  religious 
notions  and  feelings— devised  the  ungrammatical  : 
interpolations.  This  theory  acquires  some  pro-  1 
babdity  from  the  fact,  that  these  religions  passnges 
do  not  refer  to  old-world  faiths  and  the  practices  of , 
an  ancient  ritual,  but  to  quite  modern  questions, 
such,  we  are  told,  as  were  rife  in  the  villages  of 
Western  New  York  about  1830.  Calvinism, 
Universalism,  Methodism,  Mdlcnarianism,  Roman 
Catholicism,  are  disenssed,  if  not  in  name,  yet  in 
reaUty.  Infant  baptism  is  condemned  ;  so,  strange 
to  say,  are  jwlygamy  and  free-masonry. 

Undeterred,  nevertheless,  by  exposure,  ridicide, 
and  hostility,  Smith  and  his  associates  |>ersevered 
in  preaching  their  'doctrine,'  which  was  a  new 
Americanised  phase  of  mdlenarianism.  They 
declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at  hand, 
that  the  Indians  were  soon  to  be  converted,  and 
that  the  New  Jerusalem — the  final  gathering-place 
of  the  Saints — was  to  be  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  continent.  The  '  prophet's '  house  '  was 
frequently  beset  by  mobs,  and  evU-deaigning  persons ; 
several  times  he  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped ;'  but  his  fearless  courage  continued  to  bring 
him  disciples ;  and  on  April  6,  1830,  the  t  AurcA  of 
MO 


Jew*  Chritt  of  Latter-day  SainU  was  first  i 
in  the  town  of  Manchester,  state  of  New  York. 
Smith  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the   leaders  and 
Treacher*  of  the  other  religious  denominations,  but 
e  kept  his  ground  stubbornly,  argued  pretty  well, 
and  when  argument  failed,  had  recourse  to  a  style 
of  zealous  prophetic  asseveration,  which  is  generally 
irresistible  with  weak  and  ignorant  people.    If  the 
orthodox  preachers,  however,  could  not  baffle  him 
in  speech,  they  knew  how  to  inflame  their  hearer* 
with  the  most  ferocious  animosity  against  the  new 
sect ;  and  in  January  1S31,  Smith  and  Ids  followers 
considered  it  prudent  to  remove  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.    They  established  themselves  at  Kirt- 
land,  in  Ohio,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.     They  now  made  immense  progress. 
Their  missionaries  were  full  of  zeal  (none  more  so, 
however,  tban  Smith  himself),  converts  were  made 
in  great  numbers,  and  churches  were  established  in 
the  states  of    Ohio,   Pennsylvania,   New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  &c.    Still  the  eyes  of  the  new  sect 
turned  westward  -  to  the  region  of  the  great  prairies, 
where  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  out  their 
system  in  peace  and  freedom.    In  the  autumn  of 
1831,  a  colony  was  established  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  which  a  '  revelation '   given  to  Smith 
assured  the  Saints  was  '  the  land  of  promise  and 
the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion.'    Land  was  largely 
bought;  preaching  was  vigorously  carried  on,  a 
printing-press  was  established,  a  monthly  periodical. 
The  Morning  and  Evening  Star,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper,  The  Up))tr  Missouri  Adrertiter,  were 
started  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect ; 
everywhere  was  visible  a  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety, 
order,  and  cleanliness.    It  is  only  fair  to  the  XL 
to  state  these  things.    Account  for  it  how  we  may, 
they  were,  in  many  important  respects,  morally, 
socially,  and  industrially,  far  in  advance  of  their 
neighbours.    When  Smith  returned  to  Kirtland,  he 
set  up  a  mill,  a  store,  and  a  bank,  and  continued  his 
propagandist  labours  with  great  success,  but  not 
without  savage  persecution ;  thus,  for  example,  on 
the  night  of  March  22,  1832,  a  mob  of  Methodists, 
Baptists,   Campbellites,  and  other  miscellaneous 
zealots,  broke  into  the  prophet's  house,  tore  him 
from  his  wife's  arms,  hurried  him  into  an  adjoining 
meadow,  and  tarred  and  feathered  him !  Sidney 
Kigdon  was  similarly  handled,  and  rendered  tem- 
porarily insane.     Smith,  however,  undaunted  by 
this  brutal  treatment,  preached  next  day  with  Ids 
'  flesh  all  scarified  and  defaced,'  and  proved  the  folly 
of  persecution  by  baptising  three  new  converts  in 
the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  in  Missouri 
continued  to  prosper,  but  this  very  circumstance 
deepened  the  animosity  towards  them  of  all  who 
were  not  Mormons.     Whispers  also  began  to  be 
spread  about  their  indulging  in  a  community  of 
wives.    The  rumour  was  not  true,  but  it  probably 
originated  in  some  manifestations  of  a  tendency 
towards  polygamy— a  doctrine  not  yet  revealed, 
however  (in  fact,  contrary  to  the  '  revealed '  doctrine 
on  the  subject),  and  it  materially  helped  to  inflame 
the  hostility  of  the  impulsive  and  unscrupulous 
kick  woodsmen.     Smith   himself  affirms  that  the 
neighbours  of  the  Saints  were,  1  many  of  them,  the 
basest  of  men,  who  had  fled  from  the  face  of  civilised 
society  to  the  frontier  country,  to  -  scape  the  hand  of 
justice.'    Be  that  as  it  may,  secret  societies  were 
formed  to  expel  the   M.   from   Missouri ;  their 
periodicals  were  stop]ied,  their  printing-press  con- 
hscated,  their  bishojie  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
numberless  other  outrages  were  committed.  Finally, 
the  hapless  1  Saints '  were  compelled  to  flee  across 
the  Missouri  River,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
bad  to  encamp  in  the  open  wdderness  on  a  winter- 
night  in  183a    They  suUequently  settled  in  Clay 
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in  the  same  state,  where  they  remained 
■pwards  of  three  years.  In  July  1834,  they  were 
vwted  by  the  '  prophet '  himself,  accompanied  by 
100  persons,  mostly  young  men,  and  nearly  all 
priests,  deacons,  teachers,  and  officers  of  the  church. 
During  a  brief  residence  of  one  week  among  them, 
he  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  vigorous 
organisation ;  next  year,  1835,  a  further  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  of  a  hierarchy  by  the 
institution  of  a  body  of  apostles — twelve  in  number 
— who  were  sent  out  to  preach  the  new  doctrines 
among  the  Gentiles.  One  of  these  twelve  was  the 
famous  Brigham  Young,  who  had  become  a  convert 
about  the  close  of  1832,  and  had  soon  shewn  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  force  of 
character.  He  was  ordered  down  east  among  the 
Yankees,  and  made  numerous  converts  even  among 
this  acute  people.  In  1837,  Orson  Hyde  and 
Heher  C.  Kimball  were  despatched  as  missionaries 
to  England,  where  they  received  large  accessions  to 
their  numbers,  especially  from  the  masses  in  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  I^eeds,  Birmingham.  Glasgow,  and,  above 
all.  from  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales,  where 
Mormon  ism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  for 
popularity  with  Methodism  itself.  Since  then,  they 
hare  extended  their  strange  evangelisation  to  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Egyirt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  almost  every  country 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

About  the  close  of  1837,  or  the  beginning  of 
1833,  the  bank  at  Kirtland  stopped  payment,  and 
proceedings  were  taken  against  the  prophet  and 
others  for  swindling.  Luckily,  just  at  this 
moment,  he  received  a  'revelation'  to  depart  into 
Missouri,  which  he  instantly  obeyed,  with  all  the 
more  alacrity  that  internal  disorders  had  painfully 
manifested  themselves  in  the  new  colony.  These 
were  at  last  healed;  but  the  conflict  between  the 
Saints  and  the  other  Missourians  became  fiercer, 
more  envenomed,  more  sanguinary  than  ever,  assum- 
ing, in  fact,  almost  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war. 
The  prophet  and  Rij-don  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  finally,  towards  the  close  of  1838,  the  whole 
body  of  Saints,  about  15,000,  quitted  Missouri,  and 
took  refuge  in  Illinois.  Here  they  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Com- 
merce, a  name  which  the  M.,  in  obedience  to  a 
'revelation'  given  to  Smith,  changed  to  Nauvoo,  or 
The  City  of  Beauty.  The  country  was  a  mere 
wilderness  when  the  M.  settled  in  it :  it  soon  began 
to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Lieutenant 
Gunnison  (a  most  intelligent  and  ini|»rtial  writer)  is 
forced  by  facts  to  be  eloquent  in  praise  of  Mormon 
industry,  and  gives  us  a  perfectly  enchanting  picture 
of  the  new  colony.  The  legislature  of  Illinois 
granted  a  charter  to  Nauvoo ;  a  body  of  Mormon 
militia  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  of  which  the  prophet  was  appointed  com  - 
mander ;  he  was  also  appointed  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  was  thus  supreme  in  all  matters  civil  and  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  religious.  As  early  aa  1838,  the 
prophet,  it  is  affirmed,  had  commenced  to  practically 
carry  out  his  doctrine  of  the  '  Celestial  Marriage,' 
or  of  a  'Plurality  of  Wives;'  but  it  was  not  till 
July  1843  that  he  formally  received  a  revelation 
on  the  subject  authorising  polygamy.  When  the 
'revelation'  became  public,  considerable  indignation 
was  felt  even  in  Nauvoo,  and  serious  disturbances 
took  place,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was  that  the 
prophet  and  his  brother  Hyrain  were  thrown  into 
prison  at  Carthage,  After  a  short  time,  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  the  governor  of  the  state  was 
desirous  of  letting  the  two  Smiths  escape,  whereupon 
a  band  of  'roughs,'  about  200  in  number,  broke  into 
the  jail,  27th  June  1844,  and  shot  them. 


as  this  termination  of  his  career  was  to  Smith  him- 
self, there  canuot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  system  which  be 
founded.  '  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church.'  A  halo  of  solemn  and  tender  glory 
now  encircles  the  memory  of  one,  who,  whatever 
were  his  virtues,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  this 
spiritual  trans  tiguration.  Already,  as  Lieutenant 
Burton  remarks,  the  Saints  begin  to  speak  of  him 
'  with  a  respectful  reverential  »uUo  voce,  as  Christians 
name  the  Founder  of  their  faith.' 

Smith's  death  created  great  agitation  and  con- 
fusion among  his  followers.  Sidney  Rigdon  and 
others  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  the  CouncU  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  unanimously  elected  Brigham 
Young,  and  events  have  shewn  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  having  revoked, 
in  1845,  the  charter  given  to  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and 
the  hostility  of  their  neighbours  not  having  in  the 
least  aluited,  the  Saints  resolved  to  emigrate  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilisation,  and  to  seek  a 
new  home  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tai  ris,  where  they  might  pass  their  lives  in  unmolested 
peace.  Explorers  were  sent  out  to  examine  the 
country,  and  brought  back  a  favourable  rejwrt  of 
the  Great  Salt  Ijdie  Valley.  See  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah.  In  February  1846, 
the  first  emigrants  crossed  the  ice-bound  Mississippi, 
settled  for  a  year  in  Iowa,  and  then  marched  under 
the  strictest  discipline  across  the  great  wildernesses. 
Agricultural  operations  were  commenced  almost  the 
instant  they  arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  Salt  Lake. 
The  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  and  zeal  exhibited 
on  all  sides,  were  truly  admirable.  The  world  has 
never  seen  swifter,  more  active,  more  glad -hearted 
colonists  than  these  singular  '  Saints.'  It  would  be 
unfair  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  facts.  In  judging 
Monnonisiu,  we  must  keep  them  constantly  in  view, 
to  prevent  us  from  forming  mere  abstract  and  theo- 
retical decisions,  which  wUl  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  future  of  Mormonism.  Brigham  Young  arrived 
in  the  Valley,  July  24,  1847,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  M.  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  The  Salt  Lake  City 
was  soon  founded,  an  emigration  fund  established, 
and  settlers  ]ioured  in  from  all  jwrts  of  Euroiw  and 
America  ;  and  ]>erhaps  a  greater  amount  of  physical 
comfort  was  enjoyed  here  than  in  any  other  iiart  of 
the  world.  In  1850,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  admitted  the  region  occupied  by  the  M. 
into  the  Union,  as  a  territory,  under  the  name  of 
Utah,  and  Brigham  Young  was  appoint**!  governor 
by  President  Fillmore.  District  judges  were  also 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  but  these  were 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  and  mistrust  by 
the  Saints,  who  finally  drove  them  out  of  the  couutry 
in  1831.  Brigham  \  oung  was  now  sus]>ended  from 
his  office  of  governor,  and  Colonel  Steptoe  of  the 
United  States  army  was  appointed  his  successor. 
He  arrived  in  Utah  in  1854,  but  found  it  prudent 
after  some  time  to  withdraw  from  the  couutry. 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  collisions  between 
the  United  States  officers  and  the  Saints  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
the  whole  of  the  former  were  forced  to  flee  from  the 
territory-  A  new  governor,  Alfred  Cumuting,  wiw 
appointed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in 
1857,  and  also  a  new  superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs ;  besides,  a  force  of  2500  men  was  sent  to 
enforce  oliedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Saints  attacked  their  supply-trains,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  winter  at  some  distance  from 
the  Salt  Lake.  In  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  con- 
tending parties ;  the  M.  submitted  to  the  federal 
authority,  and  the  federal  troojw  were  allowed  to 
encamp  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Utah.  al>ont 
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forty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
remained  till  1860,  when  they  withdrew. 

The  exact  numl>er  of  the  .Saints  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  believed  to  amount  to  at  least 
200,000,  of  whom  perhaps  one  half  are  scattered 
over  the  Old  World  :  the  rest  are  chiefly  in  Utah. 

Hierarchical  Organisation.— }Aormon\»m  in  a  pure 
theocracy  ;  its  priesthood,  who  rule  in  matters  tem- 
poral and  ecclesiastical,  are  divided  into  various 
orders.  The  highest  is  the  First  Presidency,  com- 
posed at  present  of  Brigham  Young,  Helter  C. 
Kimball,  and  Daniel  0.  Wells— the  successors  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John  in  the  Gospel  Church.  Of 
these,  Brigham  Young  is  primus  inter  pares.  Tho 
first  presidency  is  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  and  possesses  supreme  authority.  The 
second  office  in  point  of  dignity  is  that  of  Patriarch, 
held  at  present  by  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Smith, 
whose  chief  duty  is  to  administer  blessings.  Then 
follows  the  council  of  '  The  Twelve,'  whose  functions 
are  of  great  practical  importance.  They  ordain  all 
other  officers,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons  ; 
they  baptise,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  take 
the  lead  in  all  meetings.  Next  come  the  Seventies 
(of  whom  there  are  many).  They  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  '  Twelve  Apostles ' — and  are  the 
cat  propagandists,  missionaries,  and  preachers  of 
body.  The  fifth  order  is  that  of  High-priests, 
composed  usually  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Then- 
duty  is  to  officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  church 
when  there  are  no  higher  authorities  present.  After 
these  come  the  Bishops,  who  are  '  overseers  '  of  the 
church  chiefly  in  secular  matters,  attending  to  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  tho 
support  of  *  literary  concerns '  (such  as  newspajiers 
and  magazines),  house- visiting,  and  the  settlement  of 
private  grievances.  The  duties  of  the  Elders  are 
not  very  precise ;  they  are  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  meetings,  and  exercise  a  general  surveillance 
over  the  Priests,  who  correspond  to  the  *  fixed 
ministry '  of  other  sects,  L  e.,  they  preach,  exhort, 
and  cx|K>nnd  the  Scriptures.  The  lowest  orders  are 
the  Teachers  and  Deacons;  the  former  are  simply 
assistants  to  the  priests,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  act 
as  catechists ;  tho  latter  are  church-collectors, 
treasurers,  4c — The  whole  priesthood  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Mclchisedek  and  the  Aaronic. 
To  the  first  belong  the  offices  of  ajiostle,  seventy, 
patriarch,  high-pnest  and  elder;  to  the  second, 
.  those  of  bishop,  priest,  teacher,  and  deacon.  The 
latter  can  be  held  only  by  4  literal  descendants  of 
Aaron,'  who  are  pointed  out  by  special  revelation. 

Doctrine. — The  Saints  are  almost  incredibly 
materialistic  in  their  doctrines.  Their  Godhead  is 
formed  on  Buddhistic  principles.  While  professing 
to  believe  in  the  Trinity,  they  explain  that  God  was 
once  a  man,  who  has,  however,  so  advanced  in 
intelligence  and  power  that  he  may  now  be  called 
(comparatively  speaking)  perfect,  infinite,  &c,  but 
that  he  has  still  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man  ;  he 
has  even  'legs,'  as  is  evident  (according  to  Mr  Pratt, 
an  eminent  Mormon)  from  his  appearance  to 
Abraham  ;  though  he  has  this  advantage  over  his 
creature,  that  'he  can  move  up  or  down  through 
the  air  without  using  them*  Christ  is  theoffspring 
of  the  '  material'  union,  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  of 
G  id  and  the  Virgin  Mary — the  latter  being  duly 
married  after  betrothal  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Yet 
he  is  believed  to  have  had  a  previous  existence,  to 
have  even  made  the  universe  out  of  '  unformed 
chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God,'  and  his  worship  is 
enjoined  as  Lord  of  alL  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely 
described,  but  is  also  material.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  there  is  an  older  Trinity,  that  of 
'Elohim,  Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  is  Adam.' 
Adam,  again,  is  declared  to  be  the  'god'  of  Jesus 
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Christ ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith  ;  and 
Joseph  Smith  is  now  the  god  of  this  generation ;  but 
the  whole  affair  is  a  mass  of  unintelligible  rubbish. 
The  human  intellect  probably  never  sank  into  more 
abysmal  nonsense ;  all  that  can  be  definitely  set  before 
the  mind  is,  that  M  believe  that  by  faith,  obedience; 
holiness,  any  man  may  rise  into  a  deity,  and 
acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling  a 
4  world '  for  ever !  The  second  article  of  the  Mormon 
creed  affirms  that  '  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  and  not  far  Adam's  transgressions' — an 
opinion  which,  if  not  very  orthodox,  is  considerably 
more  rational  than  those  embodied  in  the  first 
article ;  the  third  article  states  that  1  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by 
oltedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.' 
The  fourth  article  affirms  these  '  ordinances'  to  be : 
1.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  (which  is  very  curiously 
ex]>ounded).  2.  Repentance.  3.  Baptism  (which 
takes  place  at  eight  years  of  age  —that  being, 
according  to  the  Saints,  the  period  at  which  moral 
responsibility  begins).  They  also  baptise  for  the 
dead,  in  accordance  with  St  Paul's  saying  (1  Cor. 
xv.  29),  and  assert  that  at  the  resurrection  all  the 
persons  for  whom  a  man  has  been  baptized  will  be 
added  to  his  family.  4.  Imposition  of  hands  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  5.  The  Lord's  Sup[>er, 
administered  kneeling.  The  Saints,  who  are  much 
averse  to  strong  drinks,  use  water  instead  of  wine 
in  the  sacrament,  which  is  taken  every  week.  The 
fifth  article  declares  that '  men  must  be  called  to  the 
work  of  God  by  inspiration ; '  the  sirtli,  that  the 
same  organisation  must  now  exist  that  existed  in 
the  primitive  church ;  the  seventh,  that  miraculous 
gifts  — '  discerning  of  spirits,  prophecy,  revelations, 
visions,  healing,  tongues,'  &c— have  not 


The  4  discerning  of  spirits '  led  Smith  into  a  variety 
of  curious  8|>eculations.  He  believes  that  the  sonl 
of  man  was  not  created,  but  '  coexisted  equal  with 
God.  44  God,"  he  says,  44  never  did  have  power  to 
create  the  spirit  of  man  at  all — the  very  idea  lessens 
man  in  my  estimation— I  bxovo  better/'"  He  also 
believes  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Rebellious 
spirits  descend  into  brute  tabernacles,  till  they 
yield  to  *  the  law  of  the  everlasting  gospeL*  The 
eighth  article  is  decidedly  liberal ;  it  expresses  a 
belief  that  the  word  of  God  is  recorded  not  only  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  in  4  all  other 
good  books.'  As  for  the  contradictions  that  exist  in 
the  first,  Smith  admits  them,  but  alleges  that  they 
are  4  corruptions,'  and  that  they  can  be  removed  by 
hiB  or  any  other  prophet's  inspired  explanations.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  left  an  4  inspired  translation ' 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  MS.  The  ninth  article 
expresses  a  belief  in  all  that  God  has  revealed,  is 
revealing,  or  will  yet  rcveaL  The  tenth  affirms  the 
literal  gathering  of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  (the  4  American  Indians,'  who  are,  in 
consequence,  treated  with  considerable  humanity  by 
the  Saints),  the  establishment  of  the  New  Ziou  on 
the  western  continent— the  millennial  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  tho  transformation  of  earth 
into  a  Paradise.  The  eleventh  article  maintains 
4  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body ' — to  4  flesh  and 
bones,'  but  not  blood — blood  being,  accordiug  to 
Smith,  4  the  principle  of  mortality.'  Tho  tu*{/Vi 
article  asserts  the  absolute  lil>erty  of  private  judg> 
merit  in  matters  of  religion  ;  the  Onrteenth,  declares 
it  the  duty  of  the  Saints  and  all  others  to  be 
4  subject  to  tho  powers  that  be,'  whether  monarch- 
ical or  republican.  The  fourteenth  and  last  is 
worthy  of  being  universally  accepted  :  4  We  believe 
in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  temperate,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  upright ;  and  in  doing  good  to  all 
men  ; '  also  that 4  an  idle  or  lazy  person  cannot  be  a 
Christian,  neither  have  salvation/ 
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The  religious  views  of  the  M.  are,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  an  extraordinary  jumble.  They  have 
something  in  comniou  with  nearly  eveiy  sect  that 
has  ever  been  known.  Hebraism,  Persian  Dualism, 
Brahniauisui,  Buddhistic  apotheoais  of  saints ;  Chris- 
tianity, both  in  its  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy ; 
Mohammedanism,  Drusism,  Free-masonry,  and  bit- 
terly, Methodism,  Swedenborgianistn,  Mesmerism, 
and  Spirit-rapping,  have  all  contributed  something. 
The  Saints  do  not  deny  this.  Smith,  in  fact,  declares 
that  as  every  religion  in  the  world  4  has  a  Uttle  truth 
mixed  with  error,'  it  is  the  duty  of  his  followers 
to  pick  it  out,  that  'all  the  good  and  true  principles 
may  be  gathered  together;  'otherwise,'  ho  adds, 
•we  shall  never  become  pure  Mormons.' 

The  gn  at  social  jieculiarity  of  the  sect  is  their 
practice  of  polygamy.  It  was  not  so,  however,  at 
first  From  1830  to  1843,  they  were  monogamists, 
but  in  the  bitter  of  these  years,  as  we  have  seen, 
Smith  obtained  a  revelation  permitting,  and  even 
recommending,  a  plurality  of  wives.  Still,  it  does 
Dot  appear  to  have  become  the  practice,  among  the 
M.,  till  their  journey  across  the  prairies  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
boldly  avow.  •  1,  and  defended  against  other  Christians 
by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  M .  are  permitted  to  be 
monogamists,  but  encouraged  to  be  poly  gam  ists  by 
the  ' revelation'  given  to  tne  prophet,  that  the  rauk 
and  dignity  of  Saints  in  the  other  world  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  their  wives  aud  children. 
A  defence  of  the  practice  is  also  set  up  on  moral 
grounds.  M.  assert  that  their  community  is  free  of 
the  horrible  sin  and  viciousness  that  prevail  else- 
where ;  fornication  and  adulter}',  with  their  guilty 
passions  and  abandoned  conduct,  are  declared  to  be 
unknown ;  they  boast  that  they  have  no  wretched 
prostitutes,  no  illegitimate  children,  no  vile  seducers; 
their  wives  are  asserted  (Burton  and  others  are  very 
strong  on  this  point)  to  be  happy,  virtuous,  and 
healthy,  and  they  challenge  comparison  in  regard  to 
their  domestic  and  social  purity  and  felicity  with 
any  monogamic  community  in  the  world. 

See  Book  of  Mormon  (1830) ;  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
ComiauU.  consisting  of  select  '  revelations '  given  to 
Smith  (1832) ;  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  also  by 
Smith  (first  published;  Liverp.  1851);  Journal  of 
Di*cour»es,  by  Brigham  Young  and  others  (1854  et 
$eq.)  ;  The  ExplonUion  and  Survey  of  the  Gnat  Soli 
Lake,  by  Captain  Stansbury  (1849) ;  The  Mormon*, 
or  Latter-day  Saints,  by  Lieutenant  Gunnison  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers  (1852) ;  The 
Mormons,  by  Col.  f.  L  Kane  (1850) ;  ll'udory  of 
tin  Mormon*,  in  Chambers's  Repository  of  Tract*, 
vol.  viL  ;  The.  Mormon*,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  with 
Memoir*  of  the  Life,  of  Joseph  Smith  (Office  of  the 
National  Illustrated  Library,  London)  ;  Voyage  au 
Poy*  des  Mormon*,  par  Jules  Remy  (186(1)  ;  and 
The  City  ofUie  Saints,  by  R,  H.  Burton  (1861). 

MORMY'RIDiE,  a  family  of  malaeopterous 
fishes,  allied  to  the  Bsocufa,  or  Pike  family  ;  having 
longish  compressed  bodies,  and  a  slender  tail, 
•welling  oat  at  the  origin  of  the  caudal  tin.  The 
skin  of  the  head  is  naked,  enveloping  the  gill-covers 
and  gill-rays,  leaving  only  a  slit  for  gill-opening. 
The  mouth  is  smalL  All  the  known  species  inhabit 
the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  Sharp-xoskd  Mormvrus 
(Mormyrus  oxyrhynchus)  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  fishes  of  the  Nile.  It  is  caught  by  lines  baited 
with  worms.  The  M.  are  nocturnal  fishes.  They 
arc  sometimes  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  seem  to  have  been  held  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Egyptiaus.  The  modern  Egyptian  name  is  Mizdeh. 
Some  of  the  species  have  electric  organs. 

MORNY,  Ciiarlks  Augusts  Louis  Joseph, 
Comte  ds,  a  Freuch  statesman,  of  the  second 


Empire,  regarding  whose  parentage  the  biographical 
dictionaries  published  under  imperial  ceusorship  are 
strangely  silent  It  is,  however,  universally  believed 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Queen  Hortense  and  of  the 
Comte  de  Flahault  and  consequently  half-brother 
of  Louis  NaiK>leoiL  He  was  born  in  Paris,  October 
20,  1811.  Ihe  Comte  de  Morny,  a  French  noble- 
man resident  in  Mauritius,  received  800,006  francs 
to  adopt  him  as  his  son  ;  but  he  was  educated  by 
his  'grandmother,'  Madame  de  Flahault;  and 
Queen  Hortense  left  him  at  her  death,  in  1837, 
an  annuity  of  40,000  francs.  M.  entered  the  army 
in  1832  as  a  sub- lieu  tenaut,  aud  is  said  to  have 
shewn  at  this  early  period  a  predilection  for  meta- 
physics and  theology,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently 
surprising,  if  true,  considering  his  subsequent 
thirst  for  material  gratifications.  He  served  with 
some  distinction  in  Algeria ;  but  he  soon  abandoned 
a  military  life,  and  in  1838,  made  his  debut  in  the 
world  of  industry  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-mot 
sugar,  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
Ever  since  then,  he  has  been  mixed  up  in  all  sorts 
of  commercial  and  financial  speculations  railway 
companies,  canal  comiianies,  French  and  foreign 
mining  companies,  credit  societies,  industrial  enter- 
prises, Ac.  Chosen  a  deputy  in  1842,  be  quickly 
attained  a  prominent  position  on  account  of  his 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  financial  questions;  but 
events  have  shewn  that  he  is  not  free  from  the 
reckless  spirit  of  an  adventurer,  and  his  daring  at 
times  excites  a  suspicion  of  euormous  swindling 
somewhere.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
became  attached  to  the  cause  of  his  half-brother, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  subtle  aud  treasonable 
jiolicy  of  the  Elysee.  He  took  a  prominent  ]>art  in 
the  coup  dftat.  His  rdle  was  to  exhibit  sang-froid, 
and  to  throw  the  republican  leaders  off  their  guard. 
Nor  did  he  fail  of  success.    He  passed  the  evening 


of  December  1  at  the  Optra  Comioue,  and  yet,  by 
six  o'clock  next  morning  the  deed  was  done,  and  M. 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1854,  he  became 
president  of  the  Corps  Llg'nlutif,  and  was  ambas- 
sador to  Russia  during  1856  -1857,  where  he 
married  the  rich  and  handsome  Princess  TrubetskoL 
The  result  of  his  Russian  mission  was  the  establish- 
ment of  intimate  political  relations  between  the  two 
governments,  and  a  commercial  treaty  advantageous 
to  both  countries. 

MORO'CCO,  or  MAROCCO,  called  by  the  natives 
Maghrib-el-Aksa,  'the  extreme  west,  or  briefly 
Maghrib,  an  empire  or  sultanate  in  the  north-west 
of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  E  by  Algeria,  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  a  liue  which  runs  from 
Caj*  Nun  (lat  28°  45'  43"  N.),  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  Sahara  to  the  Algerian  frontier 
in  long.  2s  K  At  the  present  day,  M.  includes 
the  three  former  kingdoms  of  Maghrib,  Fez,  and 
Tafilelet,  aud  contains  about  230,000  English 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  8,500,000, 
though  some  estimates  make  it  only  6,000,000. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  the  Atlas 
(q.  v.)  range  traversing  it  in  several  parallel 
chains  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  sending 
out  numerous  spurs  to  both  the  coast  country 
and  the  desert  There  are,  however,  many  level 
tracts  throughout  M.,  especially  at  its  western 
and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert  The  central  range  of  the  Atlas  forms  the 
water-shed  separating  the  streams  which  How 
into  tiie  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  from  those 
which  run  south  ward  to  the  desert  The  former 
rivers  have  the  shorter  course  ami  less  volume,  but 
they  are  perennial ;  while  the  latter  become  dry  in 
summer,  and  even  when  running  are  lost  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.     The  chief  rivers  are  the 
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Mulnya,  with  its  tributiuy  the  Sharef,  which  drains 
the  north-east  of  tho  country,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  400  miles ;  the 
Kos,  Oom-a-l>eg.  Bu-Regreb,  Tensift,  Suso,  and 
Assaker,  the  last  forming  for  part  of  its  course  the 
southern  boundary  of  M,  drain  the  central  and 
western  districts,  and  fall  into  the  Atlantic ;  the 
Draha,  Fileli,  Ziz,  and  Gir,  irrigate  the  dry  plains  of 
Tafilelet,  and  the  first-mentioned  then  empties  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  subsequent  courses  of 
the  other  three  rivers  are  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

The  climate  between  the  central  range  of  Atlas 
and  the  sea  is  temperate,  the  thermometer  seldom 
falling  lower  than  40"  F.,  or  rising  above  90°  F., 
owing  partly  to  the  regulating  influence  of  the 
sea-breeze,  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  moun- 
tains from  the  scorching  winds  of  the  desert ;  but 
in  tho  sonth-east  districts,  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  said  to  prevail,  and  rain  is  there  unknown. 

Among  the  chief  product*  of  the  country  arc 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  durra,  and  sugar-cane ;  and 
among  fruits,  the  tig.  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange, 
and  date  arc  common ;  while  cotton,  tobacco, 
hemp,  ftc,  arc  largely  produced  both  for  home  use 
and  export.  M.  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  mineral 
treasures  ;  plentiful  supplies  of  copper  are  obtained 
at  Teseleght  near  the  source  of  the  Assaker,  and 
gold  and  silver  occur  in  several  places.  Iron, 
antimony,  lead,  tin,  and  rock-salt,  the  last  three 
in  considerable  quantity,  are  also  found.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  the  couutry  and  its  thin  j  Herniation 
(35  to  the  En-dish  square  mile),  M.  is  much 
infected  with  wild  animals.  Lions,  panthers,  hyenas, 
wild-boars,  and  various  kinds  of  deer,  gazelles,  Ac,, 
abound  in  suitable  localities,  and  occasional  devas- 
tations are  committed  by  locusts.  Ostriches  are 
found  in  Tafilelet  The  Moorish  horses,  formerly  so 
famous,  are  now  much  degenerated.  The  breeding 
of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels,  mnles,  and  asses, 
forms  an  important  item  of  national  industry.  Oxen 
and  bulls  are  chieflv  employed  in  field-labour. 

The  inhabitant*,  like  those  of  Barhary  in  general, 
consist  of  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews, 
with  various  intermixtures  between  these  races.  The 
Moors  are  the  most  numerous,  ami  are  the  dominant 
race  in  M.,  numbering  almit  4,250,000 ;  next  to  them 
are  the  Berbers,  or  Amaziyehs,  who  amount  to 
about  3.750,000,  and  include  the  Berbers  of  the  Riff 
coast,  and  the  Shelluhs  of  the  Great  Atlas.  Very  few 
Europeans  reside  in  Morocco.  The  state  of  civilisa- 
tion is  very  low,  and  many  of  the  Amaziyehs  are 
complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the 
few  Europeans,  the  whole  |>opulation  is  Moham- 
medan. The  negroes  are  generally  brought  into  the 
country  as  slaves  from  Sudan. 

M.  is  divided  into  four  territories— Fez,  Morocco, 
Suse,  and  Tafilelet.  For  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration, the  empire  is  subdivided  into  33  governments 
or  districts  ('  ainmala'),  each  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  '  caid,'  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  collect  the 
im|K)3t*  ;  but  the  acini-independent  tribes  are  ruled 
by  their  own  chiefs,  and  scarcely  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  purely 
despotic,  and  in  the  absence  of  written  laws,  the 
wiH  of  the  sultan  and  his  subordinates  decides 
everything.  The  public  officials  eke  out  their 
allowances  by  practising  extortion  on  those  under 
their  charge,  and  are  in  turn  plundered  by  their 
superiors.  The  sovereign  of  M.,  called  by  Europeans 
the  Emperor  of  M.,  is  known  among  his  subjects  as 
sultan,  aud  assumes  the  titles  of  Emir-ul-mumenin, 
or  '  Prince  of  the  Believers,1  and  KhalifeJi-aUaA-Ji- 
ekalkihi,  or  '  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  Earth.'  The 
title  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but  does  not 
necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son. 

Education  consists  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
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recite  portions  of  the  Koran,  and  this  quantum  oi 
education  is  pretty  generally  diffused  among  the 
people,  but  the  art  of  printing  U  unknown,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  only  industrial  arts  prosecuted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  are  the  manufactures  of  caps,  fine 
silks,  and  leather.  In  the  production  of  this  last,  the 
Moors  far  surpass  Europeans,  and  are  able  to  render 
any  kind  of  leather  extremely  soft  and  white,  by 
the  use,  it  is  said,  of  two  species  of  plants  found  ia 
the  country,  and  unknown  to  Europeans.  They 
also  excel  in  the  production  of  brilliant  colours 
iu  leather.  The  yellow  leather  is  made  ia  M. 
Proper,  the  green  in  Tafilelet,  and  the  red  in 
Fez.  There  is  an  important  caravan-trade  between 
M.  and  Sudan,  and  also  with  Mecca  and  the 
Levant.  The  princqtal  exporta  are  wool,  hides, 
grain,  cattle  and  sheep,  leather,  salt,  ftc;  and  the 
imports,  cotton,  linen,  and  muslin  goods,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  hardware,  gold-dust,  indigo,  ivory,  tc 
Mules,  horses,  and  camels,  form  the  internal  nn-au* 
of  transport  Much  of  the  Arabian  trade  is  carried 
on  by  coasting-vessels  between  Tangier  and  Egypt, 
as  the  carriage  across  the  desert  is  very  costly.  At 
the  present  time,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  trade  of 
M.  is  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants. 

The  army  consists  of  between  15,000  and  30.000 
men,  of  whom  one- half  are  negroes  ;  there  is  also  a 
sort  of  militia,  amounting  to  80,000  or  100,000  men, 
which  is  occasionally  called  out  The  navy  is  now 
insignificant ;  but  in  former  times,  especially  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  was  very  formidable  to 
the  maritime  {towers  of  Europe,  and  was  chiefly 
occupied  iu  piratical  expeditions.    See  Riff. 

The  history  of  M.  is,  generally  speaking,  similar 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  Barbary  (q.  v.)  down  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  About  that  time,  it  wis 
formed  into  a  monarchy,  and  notwithstanding 
internal  divisions,  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity, 
and  the  confines  of  the  empire  were  extended  as  far 
south  as  Timbuktu.  This  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1647  by  that  of  the  Sherifs  of 
Tafilelet,  who  conquered  both  M.  Proper  and  Fex, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  one  govern- 
ment ThiB  is  the  present  ruling  dynasty.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c,  the  empire  of  M.  embraced 
part  of  the  present  province  of  Algeria,  and  extended 
south  as  far  as  Guinea,  where  it  came  into  collision 
with  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  19th  c,  the  rebellions  of  the  wdd 
mountain  tribes,  the  disturbances  in  Al  gcria,  and 
difficulties  with  foreign  states,  caused  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Riff  pirates,  have  greatly  retarded  the 
well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for 
the  development  of  the  resources,  and  increase  id 
civilisation  of  Morocco.  In  1814,  the  slavery  of 
Christians  was  abobshed ;  and  in  1817,  piracy  was 
prohibited  throughout  Morocco.  In  1844,  M  took 
part  in  the  war  ofAbd-el-Kader  against  the  French, 
in  the  course  of  which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and 
Mogadore  occupied ;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
same  year.  In  1851  and  1856,  complications  took 
place  with  France  concerning  some  French  vessels 
which  had  been  plundered  by  the  Kid  pirates,  but  in 
each  case  comf>eusatiou  was  given  by  the  sultan.  In 
18o9,  the  Spanish  government,  smarting  under  a 
series  of  simdar  outrages,  demanded  compensation, 
and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult  to  the  Spanish 
flag  at  Ceuta ;  and  on  the  sultan's  disclaiming  all 
res|M>nsibility  for  these  acts,  war  was  declared  by 
Spain,  October  22,  1859,  and  a  Urge  force  under 
Marshal  O'Donnell  invaded  Morocco.  Two  battles 
were  fought  several  ]>orts  were  bomt>anled,  and 
Tetuan  taken,  and  on  March  25,  I860,  the  saltan 
yielded.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed*  April 
|  27,  I860,  by  which  the  sultan  oeded 
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of  his  territory,  paid  20,00(1,000  piastre*  towards  the  |  orange  colour.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
expense  of  the  war,  and  granted  several  commercial .  acids  colours  it  green.  Wlwn  it  is  mixed  with  iodic 
privileges  to  Spanish  merchants.  acid,  iodine  is  liberated,  which  may  be  recognised  by 

MOROCCO  (Arab.  Marakath),  the  capital  of  the  !  >*•  brown  colour  and  by  the  well-known  starch-test 
empire  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  south-  A  neutral  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  produces  • 
west  of  the  country,  4  miles  south  of  the  river  beautiful  blue  colour. 

Tensift,  and  at  the  north  end  of  an  extensive  and  Morphia  is  the  only  opiiiin-alkaloid  which  is 
fertile  plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  lime-and-  ■oluble  in  lime-water,  and  this  projierty  affords 
earth  wall  30  feet  high.  The  town  is  ill  built,  the  j  one  °f  ^e  beat  means  of  extracting  it.  A  watery 
streets  narrow,  irregular,  and  un  paved  ;  the  houses,  i  infusion  of  opium  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  tillered, 
generally  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  wall,  are  ;  mixed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  again  boiled, 
one  story  high,  with  Hat  roofs,  and  narrow  openings  %  *ni»  means,  the  lime  is  converted  into  the 
instead  of  windows.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  hydrochlorate  (or,  more  correctly,  into  chloride  of 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  gardens,  open  j  calcium),  the  ammonia  is  volatilised  by  the  heat, 
areas,  and  market-places.  In  the  bazaar  and  market-  while  the  morphia  is  precipitated  in  a  crude  form, 


place,  a  large  miscellaneous  trade  is  carried  on.  M. 
possesses  19  mosques,  of  which  6  are  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  elegance.  There  are  several  tanning 
and  leather-dyeing  establishments,  some  of  them  of 
great  extent  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
50,000. 

On  the  south  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  stands 
a  palace  of  the  sultan  of  M.,  occupying  a  space  of 
about  180  acres. 
M.  was  founded  in  1072,  and  reached  the  summit 


which  admits  of  easy  purification. 

Morphia  combines  with  acids  to  form  crystallisable 
salts,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohoL  Of  these,  the  Hydrochlorate  (Muriate)  and 
the  AceiaU,  especially  the  former,  are  much  used  in 
medicine. 

The  therapeutic  uses  of  morphia  and  its  salts  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Opium  (q.  v.);   but  the 

[(reparations  of  morphia  are  preferable  to  opium  and 
amlanum  in  being  (ess  liable  to  occasion  nausea  and 


of  its  prosperity  in  the  13th  c,  when  it  coutiined  \  headache.    The  ordinary  dose  of  morphia,  or  its 
more  than  700,000  inhabitants,  since  which  time  it ;  hydrochlorate  or  acetate,  when  given  to  an  adult  to 
has  been  rapidly  decaying.    It  is  now  half  in  ruins,  j  allay  I**1"  ">r  induce  sleep,  ranges  from  a  quarter  of 
MORO'N.a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  \  »  fPj?£}Z£  tSLi 

lin 

Pharmacopoeias,  contains  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate of  morphia,  in  which  there  is  half  a  grain 


Seville,  and  37  mdes  south-east  of  the  city  of  that !  which  »  no*  V™1"**1  Q*<™jy  andJ™ 1 

name,  on  the  Guadeira.    It  is  built  on  irregular  ^*r8eao9  ^he  Lon.do11'.  M^^  ,*^1.  ?ul? 
acclivities,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  once 
almost  impregnable  castle,  erected  by  the  Moors  on 


Roman  foundations.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  olive-oiL  Pop. 
10,500. 

MO'RPETH,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  Northumber- 
land, is  situated  on  the  Wausoeck,  15  miles  north  of 
Newcastle.  Of  the  principal  buildings,  the  parish 
church  dates  from  the  14th  c. ;  the  Free  Grammar- 
school  of  Edward  VI.,  founded  in  1562,  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  £650  a  year  ;  the  towu- 
hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  Flannel 
ii  manufactured  ;  brewing,  malting,  and  tanning  are 
carried  on,  and  iron  foundries  and  corn-mills  are  in 
operation.    M.  returns  a  member  to  the  House  of 


of  the  salt  in  one  drachm  of  the  solution  ;  hence 
the  ordinary  doses  of  this  solution  range  from  30 
minims  to  a  drachm  The  pharmacopoeia  also 
contains  morphia  lozenges  and  morphia  and  ipeca- 
cuan  lozenges,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one- thirty - 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia, 

MORPHO'LOGY.  See  Metamorphosis  or 
Organs. 

MORRIS-DANCE,  a  peculiar  and  fantastic 

species  of  dance,  commonly  practised  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  existing  at  the  present  day  among  the 
country  people  in  several  parts  of  England  Its 
origin  is  ascril>cd  to  the  Moors,  though  the 
genuine  Moorish  dance  (the  fandango  of  the  present 


Commons.   Pop.  of  municipal  Iwrough  (1861),  4296  :  i  «W)  b«?ars  little  resemblance  to  it    The  chief 


of  parliamentary  borough  13  794.    ~"  performer  was  the  hobby-horte,  so  called  from  the 

MO'RPHEUS   (literally,  the  'sbaper'  or  frame  of  wickerwork which i  was  fastened 

'fashioner-),  in  the  Classic  Mythology,  the  son  of  j  J*0"1}*1  b!"  &m\  BU.PPh^  »  P«teboard 

Somnus  (Sleep),  and  the  god  of  dreama  He  is  so  I  hesul  a,ld  1°  *f  *°  gV,t  mm  the,  '"T^f?  ? 
named,  because  he  shat.es  or  moulds  the  dreams  1  a.man,on  ho™ba«*-  fe»9  were  also  attached  to 
that  visit  the  sleeper.    He  is  first  mentioned  by  ;  Jus  ankles,  and  the  great  art  consisted  m  so  moving 

in  the  feet  as  to  produce  a  rude  kind  of  concord,  lne 

other  principal  actors,  after  a  rude  fashion,  personi- 
fied the  characters  of  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of  the 
May,  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Fool,  Ac. ;  and 
the  performance  was  acconqianied  by  rude  music, 
and  the  clashing  of  swords  and  staves,  and  was  the 
chief  amusement  at  parochial  festivals. 

MORRISA'NIA,  a  village  of  New  York,  United 
States,  in  Westchester  County,  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railway,  and  about  ten  miles 
north  of  New  York.  It  has  been  mostly  built 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  (tersons  doing  business  in  New  York. 
Pop.  (1860)  9245. 

MORRISON,  Robert,  D.D.,  the  founder  of 
Protestant  missions  in  China,  was  born  of  Scottish 
parentage  at  Morjwth,  in  Northumberland,  5th 
He  studied  at  one  of  the  Inde- 


Ovid,  and  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  wings, 
pouring  somniferous  vapour  out  of  a  horn. 

MORPHIA  (C,.H,,N0.  +  2  Aq)  derives  its 
n.uns  from  Morpheus,  in  allusion  to  its  narcotic 
properties.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  alkaloids 
existing  in  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes  from  ^th 
to  f^th  by  weight  It  occurs  in  combination  with 
mecouic,  and.  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
obtained  in  short  rectangular  prisms,  containing  two 
equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  are 
expelled  at  a  gentle  heat  when  the  morphia  melts 
into  a  resinoid  substance.  Morphia  is  soluble  in 
about  1000  parts  of  cold  and  in  400  of  boiling  water ; 
boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  ether  and  chloroform.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter 
taste,  and  change  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric 
paper  to  brown.  Morphia  is  not  so  easily  detected 
in  oases  of  poisoning  by  opium  as  Meconic  Acid 
(q.  v.).   The  following  are  the  ordinary  tests  for  it 


January  1782. 

.  pendent  colleges,  and  in  1805,  he  was  sent  to 
nitric  acid,  when  applied  to  a  crystal  Macao  and  Canton  by  the  London  Missionary 
or  of  one  of  its  salts,  produces  an  j  Society,  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  to 
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translate  the  Bible  into  it  He  reached  Canton  in 
September  1807,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  was 
aj>i»ointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Company's 
factory  at  Canton.  By  the  year  1814  he  had  com- 
pleted the  translation  and  printing  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  Four  years  later,  by  the  help 
of  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  Milne,  he  had  done  the  same 
with  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  1822,  he  completed 
and  printed  his  great  Chinese  Dictionary  at  an 
expense  to  the  East  India  Company  of  £15,000.  In 
1816,  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Lord  Amherst  In 
1818,  he  established  an  Anglo-Chinese  College  at 
Malacca  for  English  and  Chinese  Literature,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  17  years  in  China,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1824,  and  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  10,000 

books  in  the  Chinese  tongue.    In  1826,  he  returned  I  for  combating  with  its  enemy 
to  China.    In  1834,  he  accompanied  Lord  Napier  to 
Canton  as  interpreter,  ami  died  there  1st  August  j 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioueil,  he  is  the 
author  of  Ifora  Sinter.  (I. "ml.  1812),  being  trans-  I 
lations  from  tlie  popular  literature  of  the  Chinese ;  [ 
a  Chin**f.  (Jraiinmir  (Serani|>ore,  1815),  and  ('hi»t*e 
Miscellany  (1825).    In  1839,  his  widow  published 
Memoir*  of  ike.  Lift  and  Labour*  of  Robert  Morrison. 

MO'RRISTOWN,  a  village  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  Whippany  Kiver, 
and  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railway,  23  miles  west  of 
New  York,  on  an  elevated  plain,  commanding  a 
tine  prospect  It  has  a  court-house,  2  banks,  7 
churches,  and  several  literary  institutions.  Pop. 
(I860)  6024 

MORSE,  WALRUS,  or  SEA-HORSE  ( Tridiecu*), 
a  genus  of  amphibious  mammalia  of  the  family 
Phodda%  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  that  family—  the 
seals-  in  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  limits, 
bat  widely  differing  from  them  all  in  the  head, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  development 
of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  tumid 
appearance  of  the  muzzle  caused  by  the  magnitude 
of  their  sockets,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  upper 
lip.  These  great  canine  teeth  form  two  tusks 
directed  downwards,  and  the  lower  jaw  becomes 
narrow  in  front,  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  There 
are  no  cauine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.   The  incisive 


Morse  {Tricheau  romarut). 


teeth  are  small  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the 
lower,  mostly  disappearing  from  adult  animals.  The 
molars-  at  tinrt,  five  on  each  aide  in  each  jaw,  but 
fewer  in  the  adult— are  simple,  and  not  large ;  they 
have  the  crowns  obliquely  worn.  The  nostrils, 
as  if  displaced  by  the  sockets  of  the  tusks,  open 
almost  upwards,  at  some  distance  from  the  muzzle. 
The  eyes  are  small ;  and  the  ears  have  no  auricle, 
or,  in  popular  language,  there  is  no  ear. — There  is 

only  one  known  species  {T.  rosmanis),  sometimes  Washington  and  Baltim 
called  the  Arctic  Walrcs,  an  inhabitant  of  the  inventions,  M.  haa  been 

A7« 


Arctic  seas  and  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  It  sometimes  attains  a  size  greater 
than  that  of  the  largest  ox,  and  the  tusks  are  some- 
times two  feet,  or  even  thirty  inches  long ;  but  the 
ordinary  length  of  the  tusks  is  only  about  one  foot 
The  M.  iB  a  gregarious  animal.  au<l  is  often  seen  in 
great  herds,  which  sometimes  leave  the  water  to 
rest  for  a  while  either  on  the  ice  or  on  the  land, 
where,  however,  their  movements  are  very  awkward 
and  clumsy,  and  the  hunter  assails  them  with  much 
greater  prospect  of  success  than  in  the  water. 
Hundreds  have  thus  been  killed  at  one  time,  although 
the  adventure  is  not  without  danger,  as  they  must 
be  assailed  with  B]>ears,  their  hide  being  thick 
enough  to  resist  even  a  rifle  bullet  The  M.  uses  its 
tusks  for  protecting  itself  or  young  from  attack, 

the  polar- bear,  for 
it  in  climbing  upon  ice;  but  priueii»ally,  it 
is  supposed,  for  tearing  sea-weed  from  submarine 
rocks ;  that  being,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  the 
principal  food  of  the  animal,  although  it  is  supjMJsed 
also  to  prey  on  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and  other 
marine  animals.  The  female  M  shews  great  affec- 
tion for  her  young,  and  will  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity  ;  the  young  also  remains  beside  the  mother 
even  after  she  is  killed.  When  one  of  these  animals 
is  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  herd— at  least  if  in  the 
water — hasten  to  its  assistance.  The  M.  is  very 
ca|>able  of  being  tamed. — It  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
world  for  its  skin,  thongs  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  generally  used  in  former  times  for  ropes  and 
cables— esteemed  so  valuable,  that  the  Fiulandera 
paid  tribute  in  this  article;  whilst  its  oil— not  very 
abundant— is  employed  like  seal  oil  ;  and  the  tusks 
are  very  much  valued  as  ivory,  being  superior  in 
compactness  to  those  of  the  elephant  The  rlesh  a 
coarse,  but  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  young 
M.  has  not  large  tusks  like  the  adult 

The  M.  has  occasionally  been  seen  on  the  British 
coasts,  probably  transported  on  icebergs  from  the 
north. 

The  name  M.  is  from  the  Russian  Mors*  or  Lapp 
Mor*k.  The  name  Walru*  is  Norwegian  (Hral-ro*, 
Whale-horse).  Another  Norwegian  name  is  Rotmar, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Teutonic  ros,  horse,  and 
mar,  the  sea. 

MORSE,  Samukl  Finley  Brkrsb,  LL.D.,  4a, 
American  artist  and  inventor,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  geographer,  and  was 
born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April  27,  1791. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  visited 
England  with  the  American  painter  Washington 
Allston,  to  study  painting  with  him  and  Benjamin 
West  In  1813,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Adelphi  Society  of  Arts  for  his  first  effort  in  sculp- 
|  ture,  the  4  Dying  Hercules.'  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1815,  he  oecame  the  first  president  of  the 
1  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  university  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  did  not  give  his  entire 
attention  to  art,  but  was  interested  in  chemistry, 
and  especially  in  electrical  and  galvanic  exneri- 
i  menta  ;  and  on  a  voyage  from  Havre  to  New  \  ork, 
in  1832,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph, which  he  exhibited  to  congress  in  1837,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  patent  in  England.  His 
to  priority  of  invention  over  Professor 
in  England  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  See  Tei.boraph.  He  struggled  on 
with  scanty  means  until  1843,  when,  as  he  had 
almost  yielded  to  despair,  congress,  at  midnight 
and  the  last  moments  of  the  session,  appropriated 
30,000  dollars  for  an  experimental  line  between 

For  his 
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orders  of  nobility,  »nd  wealth.    Several  death  to  the  individual,  and  the  mean  duration  of 


states  joined  in  presenting  him  a  purse 
of  4<M,000  franca,  and  banquets  were  given  him  in 
London  and  Paris.    The  recording  instrument  in 


MORSHA'NSK,  a  district  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  government  of  Tambof  in  .European  Russia,  56 
miles  north  of  Tambof,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tzua,  a  feeder  of  the  Oka.  Its  ]»opulation  in  IS59 
was  13,312-  M.  is  the  port  for  shipment  of  the  corn 
of  the  provinces  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratof,  the  ship- 
ments annually  amounting  in  value  to  5,000,000 
ruble*.  There  is  also  a  large  market  for  the  cattle 
and  sheep  of  the  south-east  provinces,  the  average 
annual  supply  being  20,000  cattle  and  100,000 
sheep ;  also  for  melted  grease,  of  which  1,500,000 , 


life  at  any  age.  Tables  shewing  the  mean  duration 
of  life  have  been  constructed  in  two  ways:  1st,  From 
statistics  of  deaths  alone ;  anil  2d,  From  statistics  of 
life  and  death.  By  the  first  plan,  they  would  lie 
deduced  as  follows  :  Suppose,  on  searching  a  parish 
register,  that  we  found  recorded  100  deaths  of 
children  in  their  first  year,  we  should  assume  that, 
on  an  average,  }  a  year  of  life  would  have  fallen  to 
each.  This  gives  50  years  of  life  among  100.  If 
we  found  that  60  bad  died  in  their  second  year, 
assigning  one  year  and  a  half  to  each,  we  should 
have  60  x  1  5  n»  90  years  among  the  60 ;  and  so  on 
for  every  age  np  to  the  oldest  on  the  register.  The 
sum  of  all  the  years  enjoyed,  divided  by  the 
no  miters  who  have  enjoyed  them,  will  give  the 


ruble*  worth  is  sent  yearly  to  St  Petersburg  and  S  m,e<?K  dur*tion  °f  U%  *™m  birth  ;  an<1  *Hm  .of 
Moacow.    The  trade  of  the  town  itself  is  of  'little  *"  the  J""*  W"1  after  »J\v.en  '™ltd  by 

I  the  num tiers  who  have  enjoyed  them,  will  give  the 

1  mean  duration  at  the  given  nge ;  in  both  cases  as 
nearly  as  the  data  enable  us  to  give  it ;  but  the 


im]*ortance,  the  chief  establishments  being  soap 
boileriea,  flour- mills,  and  sailcloth  manuf 


MORTALITY,  Law  o».  While  there  are  few 
future  events  the  date  of  whose  arrival  is  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  death  to  any  one  man,  on  the 


data  are  insufficient  Snp|H»se  we  found  by  a  regis- 
ter for  1863  that  100  children  had  died  in  their  tirst 
year  and  one  man  in  his  96th,  it  is  plain  that,  to 
other  hand,  the  average  duration  of  a  multitude  of  j  make  this  ratio  a  fair  one,  there  ought  to  have  been 
human  lives  is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  as  many  births  in  1768  as  in  1863.  If  there  have 
law  which  operates  as  snrely  as  that  of  gravitation.  '  becu  only  half  as  many  born  at  the  former  date  as 
If  it  be  asked  how  many  lives  must  we  have,  before  at  the  latter,  then  we  must  put  two  lives  into  the 
we  can  depend  on  obtaining  from  them  a  duration  calculation  to  make  it  correct ;  and  we  must  pro- 
eqoal  to  the  general  average,  the  only  auswer  that 1  i>ortion  our  results  similarly  at  all  intermediate 
can  be  given  is.  that  the  more  we  have  the  more  ,  ages.  Again,  suppose  four  deaths  at  age  23  to  be 
nearly  must  we  approach  to  this  result ;  the  flue-  ,  registered,  we  cannot  tell  how  many  of  those  I  torn 
tuition  ultimately  becoming  so  small  as  to  be  prac-  |  in  1840  may  have  emigrated  from  one  parish,  nor 
tically  of  no  effect.  So  long  ago  as  early  in  the  do  we  know  how  many  i>orn  elsewhere  in  that  year 
17th  c.  a  certain  John  Oraunt  of  I/wdon  published  may  have  come  into  it  For  the  rule  and  formula 
what  he  called  Xatural  and  Political  Observations  for  obtaining  the  mean  duration  of  life  under  the 
o*  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  This  work  has  been  called  second  method,  which  is  an  absolutely  certain  one, 
•the  earliest  movement  in  economical  arithmetic,  [  see  Lrre,  Mran  Dilation  or.  The  following  are 
and  the  closest  approximation  to  the  data  on  which  the  tables  now  most  generally  used  by  assurance 
life-assurance  is  founded.'  AI*ont  the  same  time, 1  and  annuity  offices  in  this  country :  I.  The  North- 
Sir  William  Petty  gave  to  the  world  many  curious  ampton  (Dr  Price's).  This  table  was  framed  by  Dr 
calcnlations  and  speculations  on  the  same  subject  '  Price  from  the  register  of  burials  in  the  parish  of 
In  1693,  Dr  Halley  published  the  Breslan  tables  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  1735 — 1780.  Being  con- 
mortality,  and  this  was  the  first  work  which  really  structcd  on  deaths  alone,  it  has,  as  was  to  have  been 
raised  the  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 1  expected,  proved  faulty.  It  gives  the  probabilities 
Halley  'a  speculations  had,  however,  been  preceded  of  life  too  low  at  the  younger  and  middle  ages  ;  and 
by  those  of  Pascal  in  France,  and  of  De  Wit  in  1  those  offices  which  still  use  it— ami  there  are  a  good 
Holland ;  and  the  latter  famous  man  is  probably 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  first  who  has 
applied  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  valuation 
of  life  in  the  question  of  annuities.  His  treatise 
will  bo  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Assurance 
Magazine.  Halley's  tallies  are  printed  in  the  Phil- 
osopkical  Transactions  for  1693,  No.  196.  In  1713, 
J.  Bemouilli's  important  work  was  published ;  and 
in  1742,  Dr  Price,  availing  himself  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Halley,  and  of  data  previously  pub- 
lished by  'John  Smart  of  (JuiMhall,  London.  Gent,' 
pre  tables  of  mortality  for  London.    In  1746,  M. 

Depareieux  published  at  Paris  bis  Essai  sur  Us,  and  25-18  years.  By  No.'l,  it  is  37*5  years.  "  III. 
Probability*  tie  la  Vie  Humaine,  in  which  he  gave  The  Carlisle.  This  table  was  constructed  from 
six  valuable  tables.  In  one  of  these,  computed  ,  oliservatious  made  by  Dr  Heysham  at  Carlisle.  1780 
from  the  registers  of  different  religious  bouses,  it  — 17^7.  It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the 
was  shewn,  for  the  first  time,  that  female  life  is  j  mortality  in  towns  is  understated  at  ages  15  -35, 
superior  to  male.  In  1770,  appeared  the  first  edition  j  owing  to  the  immigration  of  healthy  men  and 
of  Price's  Ohfervation*  on  Reversionary  Payments,  women  from  the  country.  Again,  the  female  popu- 
The  speculations  of  Buffon,  Simitson,  and  De  Moivre  lation  of  Carlisle  was  excessive  during  the  (lenoil  in 
about  the  same  time  were  of  much  importance,  question,  and  the  extent  of  the  observations  was 
Mortality  tables  are  tables  shewing  the  operation  of  limited.  Owing  to  these  facts,  this  table  gives 
the  law  of  mortality.  The  correct  method  of  fram-  :  rather  too  low  a  rate  of  mortality,  and  is  a  little 
tag  them  is  by  analysing  and  collating  accurate  and  1  irregular  in  its  graduation.  In  a  table  prepared  by 
sufficiently  extensive  statistics  of  life  and  death.  |  W.  T.  Thomson,  Esq.,  in  a  Rejiort  on  the  Ministers' 
They  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  j  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Church  of  'Scotland,  1861,  he' 


many 
ri^ht. 
These 
Kig 


have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves 
II.  The  New  Northampton  (Nos.  1  and  2). 
tables  were  constructed  by  Dr  Farr.  See 
port  of  the  Registrar-general  for  England. 


pp  277  -  348.  No.  2  is  baaed  on  the  deaths  alone 
in  Northampton  during  the  seven  years  1838  — 1841. 
In  its  results  it  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  of 
Dr  Price.  No.  1  was  deduced  from  a  comj»arison 
of  the  deaths  during  1838  —  1844  with  the  ceusns 
returns  of  1841.  It  differs  widely  from  No.  2  and 
from  Dr  Price.  By  the  two  latter,  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  life  is  respectively  found  as  24  88  years 


of  human  beings  who  will  die  at  the  end  of 1  shews  that  the  lives  of  the  Scotch  clergy  arc  about, 
a  given  period  out  of  a  given  number  alive  at  the  half  a  year  better  up  to  44  than  the  Carlisle  ;  at  45, 
beginning  of  it ;  and  hence,  the  chance  of  life  and  i  they  are  equal;  and  at  45  to  80,  they  are  half  a  year 
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worse.  Thereafter  they  vary.  The  widows  are 
half  a  year  better  up  to  61,  equal  at  62,  and  nearly 
•o  to  the  end.  Probably  the  Carlisle  given  a  fair 
mortality  rate  for  a  healthily  circumstanced  popu- 
lation. IV.  The  Government.  These  were  computed 
by  Mr  Finlaiaon  on  the  lives  of  22,000  nominees  for 
government  annuities.  They  are  chiefly  important 
as  giving  a  view  of  the  value  of  female  life,  but  this 
view  is  one  which  differs  widely  from  those  given 
either  by  the  '  Experience '  or  by  the  '  English ' 
table.  At  age  20,  for  instance,  the  mean  duration 
of  female  life  is,  by  the  Government  table,  5^  years 
more  than  the  male;  by  the  Experience,  it  is  4 
years  less.  In  some  measure  tbis  wide  divergence 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  results  are  deduced  from  annuitants, 
the  Experience  from  assured  lives.  V.  The  English 
(Nos.  1  and  2).  No.  1  is  deduced  from  the  living  by 
the  census  of  1841,  and  from  the  deaths  at  corre- 
sponding ages  in  the  same  year.  See  5th  aud  6th 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-general  for  England,  where 
the  tables  will  be  found,  and  their  construction 
explained.  No.  2  is  deduced  from  the  living  in 
1841,  and  from  the  deaths  in  the  seven  years  1838 — 
1844  The  results  for  male  lives  only  have  as  yet 
been  made  public.  See  9th  and  12th  Re]x>rts  of 
Registrar-general.  Nos.  1  and  2,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  agree  very  closely,  ami  probably  give  the 
results  of  the  average  mortality  of  England  more 
correctly  than  any  others  which  we  have.  They  are 
the  result  of  enormous  labour  on  the  part  of  Dr  Fair. 
But  h  are  based  on  the  recorded  ages  of  15,914,148 
living  persons,  and  No.  2  on  2,436.648  deatlis.  The 
observations  were  taken  on  the  plan  recommended 
by  Professor  de  Morgan  and  Mr  Griffith  Davies. 
VI.  The  Experience.  These  were  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  eminent  actuaries  on  the  data  afforded 
by  the  combined  experience  of  17  life-assurance 
offices.  The  tables  are  given  in  a  work  by  Jcnkin 
Jones,  Esq.,  London,  1843.  The  objections  to 
which  they  are  liable  are,  that  certain  Uvea  having 
been  more  than  once  assured  have  appeared  twice 
or  oftencr  as  elements  in  the  calculations  ;  that 
the  average  term  over  which  the  observation  of 
the  offices  extends  is  only  eight  and  a  b  all  vcjins  ! 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  mortality  which  will 
prevail  in  assurance  societies  when  they  have 
reached  maturity  is  somewhat  understated.  Sec 
letter  by  Dr  Farr  in  Apjiendix  to  10th  Report  of 
Registrar-general,  p.  1 1.  Further,  the  data  for  old 
ages  were  deficient,  and  this  of  course  affects  the 
whole.    Many  curious  results  are  brought  out  by 


this  table.  It  shews  that  'town*  <wmrtd  life  is 
superior  to  'country ;'  that  female  cum u ml  life  is  on 
the  whole  inferior  to  male ;  and  that  Irish  life  is 
worst  of  alL  At  age  20,  '  town '  mean  duration  is 
41  years,  2  months  ;  country,  40  years,  4  months  ; 
Irish,  34  years,  11  months.  The  observations  of 
the  Standard  Association  Company  do  not,  however, 
bear  out  these  results ;  and  they  are  doubtless  so 
largely  affected  by  the  elements  of  Care  in  A'rirc- 
tion  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  found  on  them  any 
conclusion  of  practical  value.  A  new  set  of  '  Expe- 
rience '  tables  is  in  course  of  preparation.  From  the 
eminence  of  the  actuaries  who  have  undertaken  the 
work,  and  from  the  great  care  which  is  being 
bestowed  in  collecting  material,  they  will  doubtle.ta, 
when  completed,  be  a  very  valuable  set  of  tables. 
They  will  give  the  results  of  English  and  Scotch 
experience  united,  and  of  Scotch  separately. 

In  all  tables  deduced  from  the  experience  of 
assurance  and  annuity  societies,  the  fact  of  irltc.tion 
must  uot  be  lost  sight  of,  either  in  using  them  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  or  as  the  basis  of  other 
tables.  Actuaries,  however,  seem  to  be  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  selection  exercised  by  assurance 
societies  does  not  really  lower  their  rates  of  mor- 
tality below  the  general  average;  without  selection, 
their  rate  would  be  above  the  general  mean  ;  for.  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  public  are  continually 
selecting  against  the  offices  by  offering  inferior  lives, 
and  good  lives  often  surrender  their  policies,  whilo 
Uvea  which  have  become  bad  hardly  ever  do  so. 
Again,  the  value  of  medical  examination  gradually 
disappears,  and  in  ten  years  at  most  it  is  held  to  be 
quite  lost.  See  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
Committee  on  Assurance  Associations,  1853 ;  Lifo- 
coutingency  Tables  by  E  J.  Farren,  pp.  iii.  -xiii., 
and  De  Morgan's  View  of  the  Equitable  Society,  1829, 
p.  46.  Though  female  life  is,  as  a  whole,  undoubt- 
edly sujHsrior  to  male,  yet  as  there  are  more  critical 
periods  in  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  public  may 
more  frequently  select  it  thau  male  life  against  the 
societies.  A  valuable  rejiort  on  the  Madras  Mili- 
tary Fund  has  just  been  published,  I>ondon,  1S63, 
in  which  tables  are  given  constructed  on  the  morta- 
lity rates  prevailing  among  the  officers,  wives,  and 
widows  interested  in  the  fund.  As  they  have  been 
prepared  by  eminent  men  on  very  ample  data,  they 
wiil  probably  Ikj  very  valuable  to  societies  transact- 
ing business  in  India.  The  following  is  a  view  of 
the  mean  duration  of  life,  at  the  beginning  and  at 
each  decennial  period  according  to  some  of  the 
tables  mentioned  above : 


Table  shewing  tub  'Mian  Dcration'  of  Human  Lnut,  according  to 

Vabiocs  A L'THORITIES. 


NoaTBUurrox. 

Cabuslx. 

GOtUJSlXT. 

Kaoi.isa  Lifb  Tabu.— Da  Fabb. 

Es*Mrt«Ma  at 

»  IIU7. 
Mala  a.,4  ramal. 

Mai*  a»4  FamaJa 
comNn«<L 
Dr  i'rtca. 

Mil*  uul  Fawal* 

romlMBarf, 
Or  Uryil.aoa, 

Faffiaia- 
Flalxiua, 
IKS. 

tt.mhu.ij. 

Yum. 

H«aih». 

Yrara.  Mun;li<. 

T~r«. 

Montba. 

Yran. 

BTawai. 

Y**>FaL 

Mantha. 
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6 
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13 

7 

14 

6 

14 
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9 

60 
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6 
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8 

9 
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70 
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9 

8 

6 
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4 

11 

6 

3 

6 

1 

4 

9 

80 

90 

6 

3 

3 

9 
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3 

9 

9 

10 

2 

9 

3 

1 

90 
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t 

0 

2 

3 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

0 

n«oi  s«x»«. 

Bath  Sairt. 

•  lit*. 

Hal. 

life. 

Frail*  Life. 

Bub  Via* 

BWih 

Baaaa. 

In  the  present  article,  we  have  considered  the  law  |  other  monetary  transactions.    The  wider  view  of 
of  mortality,  chiefly  as  it  bears  on  insurance  and  I  the  subject,  as  varying  with  occupation  and  in 
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different  ages  and  countries,  will  be  illustrated 
under  the  head  of  Vital  Statistics. 

MORTAR.    See  Cements. 

MORTAR,  a  piece  of  artillery  which  differs  from 
a  cannon  in  the  large  diameter  of  its  bore  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  in  the  circumstance  that 
i;  is  usually  tired  at  a  considerable  angle,  so  that 
strike  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  verti- 
cal. The  object  for  which 
mortars  are  intended  is  the 
discharge  of  Live  Shells 
(q.  v.)  or  carcases.  As  the 
projectile  has  a  large  dia- 
meter, and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  a  very  great  range 
is  unnecessary,  a  comjmra- 
tively  small  charge  of  powder 
is  requisite.  To  give  this  its 
utmost  power  and  concen- 
tration, it  is  confined  in  a 
hemispherical  chamlier  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  bore, 
bnt  of  less  diameter.  The 
•hell  completely  closes  this 
chamber ;  and  when  the 
explosion  ensues,  receives  its 
full  force  on  its  centre.  In  the  British  service,  the 
ordinary  mortars  range  in  diameter  of  bore  from 
5  to  13  inches.  The  13-inch  mortar  is  shewn  in 
the  annexed  figure- 
Larger  mortars  have,  however,  been  tried  at 
times,  as  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  Citadel  in  1832, 
when  the  French  brought  one  of  *24-iuches  bore  to 
the  attack.  This  monster,  owing  to  its  unwicldiness 
and  other  causes,  was  a  failure.  Larger  still  than 
this,  though  perhaps  more  manageable,  is  Mr 
Mallet's  great  36-inch  mortar,  constructed  of  iron 
parts  welded  together,  for  the  British  government, 
and  now  at  Woolwich.  As  loaded  shells  are  of 
immense  weight,  so  heavy,  indeed,  as  in  larger 
calibres  to  involve  the  apparatus  depicted  in  the 
fig.  to  deposit  them  in  their  places,  and  the  mortar 
is  tired  at  high  elevations,  the  recoil  is  so  great  and 
so  nearly  vertical  that  no  carriage  could  withstand 
the  shock;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
mortar  should  be  mounted  on  a  solid  iron  or  timber 
bed,  by  the  trunnions,  which  are  placed  behind  the 
breech,  and  supported  in  front  by  massive  blocks 
of  wood.  This  arrangement  renders  the  apparatus 
so  heavy  that  mortars  of  large  size  are  rarely  used 
in  field  o]*erations,  their  ordinary  positions  being 
in  defensive  or   siege  works,  and   in    mortar - 


13- Inch  Mortar,  with 
Loading  Apparatus. 


More  wieldy,  however,  are  the  Coehorn  mortars, 
invented  by  the  Dutch  engineer  of  thatf  name,  for  1 
clearing  the  covert-way  or  ditch  of  a  fortress.  This 
mortar  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  managed  by  one 
man,  and  is  accounted  useful  in  siege  or  defence 
operations.  The  French  use  a  similar  Lilliputian 
ordnance  under  the  denomination  of  pierriers  or 
•tone-throwers.  Small  mortars  are  likewise  con- 
limited  for  mountain  warfare  :  a  mule  carries  the 
mortar,  another  the  bed,  and  a  third  is  laden  with 
the  projectilea  The  use  of  mortars  is  diminishing  j 
at  the  present  time,  elongated  shells  of  great  weight 
being  now  thrown  from  rilled  cannon. 

MORTARA,  Edgar,  a  Jewish  boy,  whose  case 
recently  attracted  great  and  painful  interest  through- 
out Europe.  The  facts  are  as  follows :  On  the 
tU  of  June  1858,  Signor  Momolo  Mortara,  a  manu- 
facturer and  wholesale  merchant  of  cloth  in  Bologna, 
and  by  religious  profession  a  Jew,  returning  home 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  found  his  house  in  the 
possession  of  the  police,  who  informed  him  that  they 


had  orders  from  Padre  Felletti,  inquisitor -in-chief 
at  Bologna,  to  carry  off  his  son,  Edgar,  who  had 
been  surreptitiously 'baptized  into  Christianity  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  maid-sen-ant.  The  inquisitor  was 
waited  upon  by  some  friends  of  the  family  a  little 
after  midnight,  who  implored  delay.  He  informed 
them  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bologna,  but  consented  to  sist  pro- 
cedure till  *  uext  evening.'  The  archbishop,  how- 
ever, was  •  al»scnt '  from  the  city,  and  next  evening 
the  p.ipal  carbineers  entered  the  house  and  'tore  the 
child  out  of  his  father's  arms.'  They  earned  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  immured  in  a  convent.  The 
bereaved  father  immediately  followed,  obtained 
several  interviews  with  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and 
offered  to  prove  that  the  servant  who  said  she  had 
baptized  Edgar  had  turned  out  to  lie  a  worthless 
prostitute,  living  in  sin  with  Austrian  officers.  The 
cardinal  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  did  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  recom- 
mended Signor  Mortara  to  apply  to  '  the  proper 
tribunals.'  After  some  weeks  had  passed,  the  child 
was  removed  to  Alatri,  whither  his  father  and  mother 
also  went,  and  saw  Edgar  in  a  church  among  a 
number  of  priests,  but  bad  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him.  They  returned  to  Rome,  once 
more  sought  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  so  far  that  he  ordered  the  child 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  city,  and  allowed  his 
jiarcuts  several  times  to  converse  with  him.  These 
interviews  are  described  as  agonising,  and  Edgar 
earnestly  entreated  his  father  and  mother  to  take 
him  home,  but  this  of  course  was  a  hojwless  request. 
He  hail  been  baptized,  and  baptism,  no  matter  by 
whom  administered,  was  an  inviolable  rite,  which 
laid  the  Catholic  Church  under  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  protecting  its  son  from  the  snares  of  parental 
infidelity.  It  dared  not  give  him  up.  Signor 
Mortara  and  his  wife  had  to  go  away  without  their 
child  The  case  soon  became  known  throughout 
Europe,  and  excited  great  indignation,  more  jorticu- 
larly  in  Englnnd.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  drew 
up  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  above  twenty  other  bishops,  by  a 
large  number  of  peers,  members  of  parliament, 
heads  of  colleges,  and  ministers  of  the  gosj>el,  by 
upwards  of  a  hundred  mayors  and  provosts,  and  by 
many  other  influential  laymen.  It  was  presented  to 
Lord  John  RusselL  The  British  Jews  presented 
another.  Nothing,  however,  has  as  yet  been  effected 
by  their  efforts.  Kdgar  Mortara  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  church-authorities.  When  Bologna,  along 
with  the  greater  jwirt  of  Italy,  passed  under  the 
sway  of  \  ictor  Emmanuel  in  lStiO,  the  inquisitor, 
Felletti,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
His  trial,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet 
come  off. 

The  above  narrative,  it  is  to  be  oliservcd,  can  only 
be  received  as  an  CZ  parte  statement ;  no  authorised 
exposition  of  the  facts,  on  the  i»art  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  having  as  yet,  we  believe,  been  made 
public  in  these  countries. 

MORTAR- VESSEL,  a  class  of  gun  boat  for 
mounting  sea-service  mortars,  and  in  some  cases  pro- 
vided with  steam-power.  The  mortars  arc  usually 
of  the  largest  calibre,  13-inch.  To  enable  the 
mortar  to  be  properly  manoeuvred,  and  to  resist  the 
recoil  from  the  nearly  perpendicular  explosion  of  so 
great  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  vessel  has  consider- 


able breadth  in  proportion  to  her  length.  The 
mortar  is  slung  amidships  in  a  massive  bed.  The 
ancient  form  of  mortar-vessel  was  the  'bomb- 
ketch,'  convenient  because  of  the  length  of  deck 
without  a  mast  The  present  vessels  originated 
during  the  Ruasian  war,  and  were  found  serviceab  e 
at  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg. 
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MORTGAGE— MORTMAIN. 


MORTGAGE,  in  English  Law,  is  the  temporary 

Eledging  of  land  in  security  of  a  debt ;  and  as  the 
ind  cannot  be  delivered  into  the  creditor's  hand,  he 
acquires  a  hold  over  it  by  a  deed  called  an  inden- 
ture, or  deed  of  mortgage.    The  ordinary  form  of  a 
mortgage-deed  resembles  an  absolute  conveyance, 
but  it  contains  a  proviso  that  if  the  money  borrowed 
is  repaid  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  mortgagee 
shall  reconvey  the  land  to  the  mortgager  or  borrower. 
There  is  a  mode  of  executing  a  mortgage  without 
any  deed,  which  is  common  with  bankers  and  others 
who  lend  money.    This  consists  in  the  borrower 
taking  the  title-deeds  of  his  land  to  the  banker, 
who  keeps  the  deeds  and  lends  money  on  the  faith 
of  them.    This  is  called  an  equitable  mortgage  by 
deposit  of  title-deeds,  but  in  point  of  fact  is  as  good 
as  any  other  mortgage.     Mortgage  deeds  do  not 
require  in  England  to  be  registered,  except  in 
Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  ,  and  iience  a  person  not 
un  frequently  mortgages  his  projierty  two  or  three 
times  over,  though  the  security  is  insufficient  for  all 
the  debts.    But  in  general  this  can  only  happen  by 
the  carelessness  of  one  or  other  of  the  mortgagees, 
for  the  first  mortgagee  ought  to  have  the  title-deeds 
in  his  possession,  and  ought  not  to  ]iart  with  them, 
as  they  are  his  chief  protection.    A  mortgagee  can 
assign  his  mortgage  security  to  another  person,  who 
thereupon  stands  in  his  shoes.    If  the  money  is  not 
paid  at  the  time  originally  appointed  in  the  deed, 
then  interest  becomes  due,  and  the  deed  is  held 
as  a  security  for  both  principal  and  interest  The 
remedy  which  the  mortgagee  has  if  the  money  is 
not  paid  at  all,  or  not  paid  after  due  notice,  is  three- 
fold.  The  mortgagee  may  exercise  the  jwwer  which 
the  deed  always  contains  to  sill  the  estate  and  pay 
himself  out  of  the  proceeds.    Or  the  mortgagee  may 
enter  into  ]>ossession,  and  draw  the  rents  and  pay 
himself  by  instalments.    Or  he  may  foreclose  the 
mortgage— L  e.,  he  commences  a  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  allow  a  short 
time  to  the  mortgagor  to  pay  the  debt,  failing  which 
the  court  will  order  it  to  be  Bold  to  satisfy  the 
debt    Another  remedy  is  for  the  mortgagee  to  sue 
the  mortgagor  for  the  money  in  an  ordinary  action. 
All  these  remedies  may  be  pursued  at  one  and  the 
same  time.    Sometimes  when  a  second  and  third 
mortgage  are  given  over  the  same  estate,  which  is 
often  done  when  the  estate  is  large,  compared  with 
the  money  borrowed,  it  happens  that  the  third 
mortgagee  gets  a  prior  title  to  the  second  mortgagee 
by  buying  up  the  first  mortgage.    On  doing  this, 
he  can  tack  the  third  mortgage  on  to  the  first  by 
the  doctrine  known  as  the  tacking  of  mortgages. 
As  a  general  rule,  if  nothing  is  said,  the  mortgagor 
or  borrower  pays  all  the  costs  of  the  mortgage 
transaction.  Until  the  estate  is  sold,  or  the  security 
foreclosed,  the  mortgagor  has  what  is  called  the 
equity  of  redemption,  i.  e.  he  can  at  any  time,  on 
payment  of  the  debt  comi»el  the  mortgagee  to 
reconvey  the  property  to  him.    Mortgages  in  Eng- 
land are  not  a  first-class  security,  and  hence  trustees 
who  are  not  specially  authorised  by  their  deed  or 
will  to  invest  in  mortgage  security  do  it  at  their 
risk,  it  being  assumed  that  the  ouly  investment 
which  is  absolutely  safe  is  government  stock.  In 
Set  land,  mortgages  are  generally  called  bond*  and 
dispositions  in  security,  and  form  a  higher  and 
better  security  than  in  England,  owing  to  there 
being  a  regular  system  of  registration  of  dee*  Is 
affecting  land  ;  aud  hence  trustees  are  entitled  to 
invest  their  funds  there  in  mortgage  security,  which 
is  considered  as  safe  as  government  stock,  and 
less  liable  to  fluctuations  of  interest    In  Scotland, 
there  is  no  such  practice  as  mortgaging  lands  with 
banks  by  merely  depositing  the  title-deeds.  See 
Bond.  Disposition  in  Security. 


MORTIFICA  TION,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a 
used  to  denote  lands  given  for  charitable  or  public 
uses.  When  lands  are  so  given,  they  are  in  general 
formally  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to 
be  held  blench,  or  in  feu.  When  mortifications  are 
given  in  general  to  the  poor,  without  naming  parti- 
cular trustees,  they  fall  under  the  administraton  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  By  the  statute  1633,  c  6.  it 
was  declared  unlawful  to  alter  any  mortifications, 
and  the  managers  were  rendered  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  for  malversation.  Any  persou  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  can  pursue  actions  of  this 
kind. 

MORTIFICATION,  in  Medicine.  See  Inflam- 
mation. 

MO  RTIS  CATT'SA  DEED,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a 
deed  which  is  made  with  a  view  to  come  into  effect 
on  the  death  of  the  maker.  Since  in  Scotland  land 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  will,  as  in  England,  it  is 
necessary  to  execute  an  ordinary  deed  of  convey- 
ance, and  to  reserve  the  maker's  liferent,  and  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  possession  until  his  death  La, 
to  suspend  its  effect  during  the  life  of  the  grantor. 

MO  RTISE  and  TENON  (Fr.  moriai*,  probably 
from  Lat  mordere,  to  bite;  Unon,  from  tenir,  to 
hold),  a  form  of  joint  in  Carpentry.  The  tenon 
is  a  projection,  generally  rectangular  in  form,  on 


the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  cnt  so  as  to  fit  exactly 
into  a  deep  groove  (called  the  mortise)  cut  in 
another  piece,  so  that  the  two  are  united  at  a 
required  angle.  '1  he  framing  of  doors,  shutters, 
and  such  pieces  of  joinery,  is  usually  fitted  together 
with  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 

MO'RTMAIN,  the  Statutes  or  (Fr.  mart,  dead, 
and  main,  hand).  The  object  of  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  is  to  prevent  priests  and  others  from 
im|K>rtuning  a  dying  man  to  convey  his  land  for 
charitable  purposes.  Hence,  though  a  person  can, 
up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  if  possessing  sufficient 
knowledge  of  what  he  does,  devise  by  will  all  his 
land  to  individuals  ahsolutely,  it  is  otherwise  if  he 
intend  to  give  the  land  to  trustees  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  as  to  build  a  church,  or  school,  or  hospital. 
The  statute  of  mortmain,  9  Geo.  II.  e.  36  (1736), 
reciting  that  public  mischief  had  greatly  increased 
by  many  large  and  improvident  dispositions  made 
by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to  charitable 
uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths  to  the  dis- 
inherison of  their  lawfid  heirs,  enacted,  that  in 
future  no  lands  .or  sums  of  money  to  l>e  laid  out 
in  land  should  be  given  to  any  )terson  or  body, 
unless  such  gift  or  conveyance  should  be  made  or 
executed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  granter, 
and  he  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within 
six  months  after  the  execution.  Therefore,  a  per- 
son on  death-bed  cannot  in  England  give  land,  or 
money  to  buy  land,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  It 
can  only  be  done  in  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  least 
twelve  months  before  his  death ;  and  the  property 
must  be  completely  alienated,  so  that  he  has  uo 
further  control  over  it    The  deed  must  have  a 
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tie  donor ;  it  must  be  done  at  once  and 
The  policy  of  this  statute  has  sometimes 
been  questioned,  and  several  well-known  modes  of 
evading  the  statute  have  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time.  The  act  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to  land 
locally  situated  in  England  ;  and  hence,  if  the  land  is 
situated  in  Scotland,  or  the  colonies,  or  abroad,  a 
will  conveying  it  for  charitable  purposes  will  receive, 
effect  In  Scotland,  the  mortmain  act  has  no  appli- 
cation ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  common 
law  of  Scotland  contains  a  similar  check  on  the 
alienation  of  land  on  death-bed,  and  which,  in  some 
resprcta,  has  a  universal  application.  See  Death- 
bed, l.NTSTfACT. 

MORTON,  Samuel  Gborok,  M.D.,  American 
physician  and  ethnologist,  son  of  an  Irish  emi- 
grant, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1799. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris,  and  in  1824  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  contributed  papers  on  physiology  ami 
craniology  to  scientific  journals.  In  1S34,  he 
visited  the  West  Indies,  and  made  observations 
on  the  development  of  races.  In  1839,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  and  published  his  great 
work.  Crania  Americana,  based  on  his  collection 
of  867  classified  skulls.  In  1844,  he  published 
Cnnta  -Ef.njptUtca,  based  on  the  collection  of 
George  R  Cliddon,  Esq. ;  and  in  1849,  his  List  work. 
An  Ifhintratrtl  SijtUem  of  Human  Aiuit»m>i,  Special, 
G'Hrral.  and  Microscopic.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
May  15,  1851.  M.  may  be  regarded  as  the  lirst 
American  who  endeavoured  to  place  the  doctrine 
of  the  original  diversity  of  mankind  on  a  scientific 
basis.  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  prefixed  to  Nott  and* 
Gliddon's  Type*  of  Mankinl  (Philadelphia,  1854),  a 
work  largely  illiutratcd  by  selections  from  his 
unedited  paj»ers. 

MORTON,  Fourth  Eari,  or  (Jambs  Docolas), 
regent  of  Scotland,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
George  Don  alas  of  Pittendriech.  and  in  1553  suc- 
ceeded, in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
earldom.  He  early  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  1557  was  one  of  the  original 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Sworn  a  privy  ioun- 
cillor  in  1561,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  January  7,  1563.  Having  been 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Rizzio,  the 
Italian  secretary  of  Queen  Mary,  on  his  assassina- 
tion. 9th  March  1566,  he  fled  with  his  associates  to 
Englaml,  but,  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  soon  obtained  his  pardon  from  tho  queen. 
Though  privy  to  the  design  for  the  munler  of 
Damley,  on  the  marriage  of  the  queen  to  Bothwell, 
he  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles  against  her. 
He  was  present  at  Carberry  Hill,  when  Bothwell 
parted  from  the  queen,  and  after  Mary's  imprison- 
ment in  the  Castle  of  Lochleveu,  he  was  restored  to 
the  office  of  High  Chancellor,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  and  constituted  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Scotland  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in 
October  1572,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
His  rapacity  and  avarice  made  him  obnoxious  to 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  young  king, 
James  VL,  desired  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, Morton  resigned  the  regency  in  March 
1578.  Subsequently  obtaining  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  with  tho  person  of  the  king,  he 
recovered  his  authority,  but  was  accused  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  being  tried 
and  condemned,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  June 
2,  1581. 

MOSAIC,  the  art  of  producing  artistic  designs 
by  setting  small  square  pieces  of  stone  or  glass*  of 


different  colours,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  painting. 
Both  the  origin  of  the  art,  and  also  of  its  name,  are 
buried  in  obscurity ;  it  was,  however,  much  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Romans,  especially  for  orna- 
mental pavements,  specimens  of  which  are  almost 
always  found  whenever  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
villa  are  discovered  Under  the  Byzantine  empire ; 
it  was  also  much  used  for  the  ornamentation  of 
churches,  in  which  it  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
wall-decoration.  It  was  re-introduced  into  Italy 
for  the  latter  purjwse  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
c.  by  Andrea  Tati,  who  learned  it  of  some  Greek 
artists  employed  at  Venice  in  decorating  St  Mark's. 
Since  then  it  has  been  especially  an  Italian  art,  and 
to  such  wonderful  perfection  has  it  been  brought, 
that  most  minute  pictures  are  produced  by  it 
Within  the  last  few  years,  mosaics  of  surpassing 
beauty,  both  in  design  aud  material,  have  been 
produced  by  Russian  artists  in  the  Imperial  Class 
Manufactory  of  Russia ;  those  shewn  in  the  Russian 
department  of  the  International  Exhibition  (1862) 
have  probably  never  been  surpassed  The  pieces  of 
glass  of  every  shade  of  colour  are  technically  called 
tmalt* ;  they  are  generally  opaque,  and  are  set  in 
cement  in  the  same  manner  as  tiles  or  pavement 
Some  fine  pieces  of  mosaic  pavement  have  lately 
been  produced  in  this  country  by  Messrs  Minton 
k  Co.  of  Stoke- upon-Trent,  and  by  Messrs  Maw  of 
Broaely,  proving  that  the  art  only  wants  sufficient 
encouragement  to  obtain  a  high  position.  In  Italy 
there  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  mosaic  work 
— i.  e.,  the  Florentine  and  tho  Roman ;  the  former 
is  entirely  formed  of  pieces  of  stone  or  shell  of  the 
natural  colours,  and  is  limited  in  its  application 
chiefly  to  floral  and  Arabesque  designs.  The  latter 
is  made  of  the  glass  smalts  mentioned  above, 
and  has  so  wide  an  application,  that  most  of  the 
finest  paintings  of  the  best  old  masters  have 
been  copied  in  mosaic,  and  the  pictures  so  taken 
form  the  almost  imperishable  decorations  of  the 
fiuest  churches  of  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  the 
opaque  glass  or  smalts  for  making  the  little  square 
pieces  called  tesserae,  of  which  the  pictures  are 
composed,  is  a  very  important  one,  ana  belongs  to 
the  papal  government,  it  ia  carried  on  in  the 
Vatican,  where,  of  the  various  kinds  of  coloured 
glass,  no  less  than  25,000  shades  are  produced  Great 
patience  and  skill  are  required  in  mosaic  works. 

M08AIC  GOLD.    See  Tin. 

MO'SCOW,  an  important  government  of  Central 
Russia,  lies  immediately  south  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Tver  and  Vladimir.  Area,  12.552  square 
miles  ;  pop.  1,599,808.  The  surface  is  level,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tract  in  the  south-west,  which  ia 
elevated  It  is  watered  by  the  Moskva  and  the 
Kliazma,  while  the  Oka  forms  a  portion  of  its 
southern  boundary.  The  soil,  principally  clayey, 
with  some  sandy  and  stony  tracts,  is,  on  the  whole, 
unfertile,  and  Wely  supplies  local  consumption. 
Few  of  the  governments  of  Russia,  however,  equal 
that  of  M.  in  manufactures  and  general  industry.  It 
contains  numerous  cloth,  silk,  brocade,  chintz,  paper, 
and  other  factories.  China-ware  is  manufactured 
from  the  clay  dug  up  in  the  district  of  Gjelsk. 
Many  of  its  villages  carry  on  special  branches  of 
manufacture,  of  which  pins,  glass  beads,  and  small 
looking-glasses  for  Asia  is  one.  White  limestone 
is  quarried,  and  is  much  used  for  building  in  the 
capital ;  yellow  marble  quarries  occur  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oka.  Peat  is  extensively  used  as  fuel  in  the 
factories.  Among  the  places  historically  celebrated 
are  the  monastery  of  St  Sergius,  founded  by  one 
of  the  first  Muscovite  princes,  and  famous  for  ita 
silver  shrine,  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world ; 
and  the  village  of  Borodino  (q.  v.). 
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MOSCOW  (Ross.  Moxkwd),  the  ancient  capit 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Czai 


italof 
Jzars,  is 

situated  in  a  highly-cultivated  and  fertile  district  on 
the  Moskva,  400  miles  south-east  of  St  Petersburg, 
with  which  it  is  in  direct  communication  by  rail- 
way. Lat  55"  40'  N.,  long.  37  33"  E.  Previously  to 
its  being  burned  in'  1812,  M.  was  perhaps  the  most 
irregularly  built  city  in  Euroj»e,  and  that  distinction 
to  a  great  extent  it  still  retains ;  for,  as  the  main 
object  in  181 3  was  to  build  speedily,  the  streets 
rose  again  on  the  old  model,  undulating  and  crooked, 
and  consisting  of  alternating  houses,  the  most  varied 
in  character  and  pretensions.  The  general  view  of 
the  town,  especially  that  obtained  from  an  eminence 
on  its  southern  side  called  the  Sparrow  Hills,  is 
eminently  original  and  picturesque.  Its  hundreds 
of  churches  and  convents,  surmouuted  by  gilt  or 
variously-coloured  domes  ;  its  gardens  and  boule- 
vards ;  and,  above  all,  the  high  walls  and  crowded 
yet  stately  towers  of  the  Kreml  or  .citadel,  produce 
a  most  striking  effect.  The  Kreml,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  around  it,  with  a  radius  of  about  a  mile, 
is  a  line  of  boulevards,  extending,  however,  only  on 
the  north  Bide  of  the  river.  Outside  of  this  line, 
and  concentric  with  it,  is  another  line  of  boulevards, 
with  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half ;  while  beyond  all, 
and  forming  the  girdle  of  the  city,  is  the  outer 
rampart,  with  a  circumference  of  26  English  mile*. 
The  Kreml  comprises  the  principal  buildings,  as  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded 
in  1326,  a  small  but  gorgeously -decorated  edifice ; 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  containing 
the  tombs  of  all  the  Czars  down  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  changed  the  royal  burial-place 
to  St  Petersburg ;  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  floor  of  which  is  paved  with  jaspers,  agates, 
and  carnelians  of  various  shapeH ;  the  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  200  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  magnificent  gilded  dome,  from  which,  as  from 
all  the  domes  of  M.,  rises  the  '  honourable  cross ; ' 
the  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  bells),  the  greatest 
bell  in  the  world ;  several  palaces,  and  collections 
of  ancient  arms  and  other  antiquities  ;  the  arsenal, 
surrounded  by  the  splendid  trophy  of  850  cannons, 
taken  from  the  French  ;  and  the  senate.  The  walls 
of  tho  Kreml  are  surmounted  by  18  towers,  and 
pierced  with  5  gates.  In  the  town,  the  chief  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  of  St  Vassili,  remarkable  for 
its  peculiar  architecture ;  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  or 
Bazaar  ;  and  the  Exchanges.  The  university  of  M., 
the  first  in  Russia,  founded  in  1753,  is  attended  by 
18D0  students,  contains  a  library  of  89,000  volumes, 
museums  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
As  intermediate  educational  establishments  between 
the  parish  schools  and  the  university,  there  are 
provided  4  high  schools  or  gymnasia ;  special 
establishments  are  the  technological,  the  agricultu- 
ral, the  oriental,  2  commercial,  and  3  military 
schools.  There  are  several  learned  societies  in 
M.,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan,  one 
of  the  three  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Russian 
Church, 

M.  communicates  by  railway  with  St  Peterslrarg 
and  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  the  construction  of  a  third 
line  to  Sebastopol  has  been  recently  ceded  to  an 
English  coinpauy.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry ;  it  imports 
largely,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade, 
especially  with  Asia,  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  hides, 
leather,  oils,  wool,  grease,  isinglass,  wax,  honey, 
feathers  and  down,  potass,  soap,  iron,  and  copper ; 
cotton  from  Asia,  silks  from  Georgia,  Persia,  and 
Bokhara ;  Caucasian  madder,  home  and  Turkish 
tobacco,  furs,  tea,  chemicals,  and  all  the  products 
wture,  of  which  M.  Ls  the  actual 


centre.  The  annual  imports  amount  to  the  value  of 
6,000,000  rubles  (£937,000).  The  chief  manufactures 
are  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  181  factories,  worked  by  30,897  hands,  and 
produce  17,286,000  rubles  a  year;  cotton  goods 
employ  387  establishments,  27,446  hands,  and  pro- 
duce 12,330,000  rubles ;  silks  and  brocades  employ 
151  establishments,  12,821  hands,  and  produce 
7,151,300  rubles;  dyeing  and  printing  employ  146 
establishments,  21,685  hands,  and  produce  12.163.900 
rubles.  The  other  juincipal  branches  of  manufac- 
ture are  tanning  and  skin-dressing,  iron,  copper,  and, 
silver  works,  and  chandleries.  The  total  number 
of  manufacturing  and  industrial  establishments 
amounted,  in  1861,  to  1344,  employing  106,000 
workmen,  and  producing  66,000,000  rubles  in  manu- 
factured goods.    Pop  (1859)  386,370. 

M.  is  of  ancient  origin  for  a  Russian  town.  Its 
Bite  was  bought  by  Yuri  Dolgoruki,  in  the  12th  a, 
and  a  fortress  built.  In  the  14th  c,  not  only  had 
it  become  the  capital  of  the  Russian  religious  world, 
owing  to  the  residence  there  of  the  metropolitan, 
but  it  had  also  become  the  actual  capital  of  Mus- 
covy. In  1368,  1370,  and  1372,  it  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Lithuanians  ;  in  1381,  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Tartars.  From  1415  to  1501,  it  was,  on 
four  separate  occasions,  partially  destroyed  by  tires ; 
and  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  I)evlct-Girey, 
Khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  in  1571.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Poles  in  1610,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Russians  under 
Minin  and  Pojarsky  in  1612.  In  1682,  1689.  and 
1698,  it  was  the  theatre  of  the  revolts  of  the  Stnlitz. 
In  1812,  from  the  14th  September  till  the  24th 
October,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that,  in  setting  lire  to  this 
their  'Holy  City,'  the  inhabitants  made  such  a 
noble  sacrifice  to  national  feeling. 

MOSELLE,  a  frontier  department  in  the  north- 
cast  of  France,  formed  out  of  ancient  Lorraine, 
touches  upon  Bavaria,  Rhenwh  Prussia,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Area,  2329  square  miles;  pop.  (1802), 
446,457.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  aud  its 
tributaries  ;  is  richly  wooded,  and  yields  abundance 
of  grain,  fruits,  and  wine,  though  the  last  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced 
condition ;  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  river- 
navigation  important  Coal,  iron,  and  building-stone 
are  the  most  valuable  minerals.  There  are  also 
linen,  woollen,  leather,  glass,  papier-mache,  and 
other  manufactures.  M.  is  divided  iuto  the  arron- 
dissemeuts  of  Metz,  Briey,  Thionville,  and  Sarreg- 
nemines.   Chief  towu,  Metz. 

MOSELLE  (Lat  MotfUa),  an  affluent  of  the 
Rhine,  rises  in  the  Vosgcs  Mountains,  France,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2260  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Saone.  Its 
course  is  north-westerly  as  far  as  Pont-a-Monssnn, 
in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  where  it  becomes 
navigable ;  then  north  to  Thionville,  near  the  French 
frontier;  after  which  it  proceeds,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  (latterly,  with  many  zigzag  picturesque 
windings),  through  Luxemburg  and  Rhenish  Prussia, 
joining  the  Rhine  at  Coblcntz.  On  its  way,  it  pa*<H» 
the  towns  of  Remiremont  Epinal,  Toul,  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  Metz,  Thionville,  and  Trevea  From  Met* 
to  Treves  it  flows  through  a  broad  valley,  enclosed 
by  rounded  vine-lwaring  hills.  Its  entire  length 
is  upwards  of  330  miles.  Its  princijial  tributaries 
are  the  Meurthe,  the  Seille,  and  the  Sarre  on  the 
right:  and  the  Orne,  the  Sure,  and  the  Kyll  on 
the  left  The  wines  grown  in  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle  are  noted  for  their  lightness  ami  their 
delicate  aromatic  flavour.  The  inferior  kinds 
Hable  to  i 
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MO'SES  (HeK  Mfoheh ;  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Moyet  ; 
?  Egypt  J/ea  or  Atemou ;  Copt  J/o-usAe,  i.e.,  drawn  out 
of  the  water),  prophet  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites, 
born  about  1600  n.  c.  in  Egypt  ( ?  Heliopolis),  during 
the  period  of  their  hard  bondage.  His  father  was 
Amram,  his  mother  Jochebed,  both  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  The  tale  of  his  birth  and  early  education 
has,  by  tradition  (Manetho,  Philo,  Josephus,  Mid- 
rash,  4c.),  received  a  much  more  extraordinary 
legendary  character  than  is  found  in  Exodus  ;  while 
the  main  features  are,  on  the  whole,  the  Bame  in 
them  all.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  douht  the 
truth  fulness  of  an  account  which  shews  us  M.,  like 
other  supreme  benefactors  and  '  suns '  of 
struggling  against  an  apfiorently  adverse 
nay  for  very  hfe,  from  the  instant  of  his  birth. 
The  well-known  narrative,  to  which  late  traditions 
(contained  in  I'hilo,  Josephus,  the  Fathers,  Ac.) 
have  supplied  questionable  names  and  dates,  is  that 
M.'s  mother,  unable  to  hide  the  child— which  was 
to  have  been  drowned  at  its  birth— longer  than  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  put  it  into  a  basket  of 
papyrus,  and  hid  it  among  the  Nile  rushes,  Miriam, 
his  sinter,  watching  it  from  afar.  The  king's 
daughter  (Thermuthia,  or  Merris  ?),  coming  down  to 
the  river,  observed  the  weeping  child,  and  was  so 
struck  with  its  beauty,  that  she  allowed  Miriam  to 
fetch  a  Hclirew  nurse,  Jochebed.  Grown  up,  he  was 
sent  to  the  king's  ]>siace  (Heliojtolis)  as  the  adopted 
son  of  the  princess,  and  here  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
not  only  princely  rank,  but  also  a  princely  education. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  become  a  priest,  under  the 
name  of  Osareiph  or  Tisithen,  and  to  have  been 
a  mighty  adept  in  all  the  sciences  of  4  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Chaldea to  have  led  Egyptian  armies 
against  the  Ethiopians,  defeated  them,  and  pursued 
them  to  their  stronghold,  Saba  (Meroe) ;  this  place 
being  delivered  into  his  hands  by  Tbarbis,  the 
king's  daughter,  whom  he  subsequently  married. 
The  Bible  contains  nothing  whatever  about  the 
time  of  bis  youth.  He  first  reappears  there  as 
the  avenger  of  a  Hebrew  slave,  ill-treated  by  an 
Egyptian  overseer.  Threatened  by  the  discovery 
of  this  bloody  act,  he  esca]tes  into  Midian,  where 
he  is  hospitably  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest,  and 
married  his  daughter,  Zipporab.  He  stayed  for 
many  years  in  Midian,  tending  the  flocks  of  his 
father-in-law.  This  most  sudden  transition  frotn 
the  brilliant  and  refined  hfe  of  an  Egyptian  court, 
of  which  he  had  been  brought  up  a  prince,  to  the 
state  of  a  poor,  proscribed,  exiled  shepherd,  together 
with  the  influences  of  the  vast  desert  around  him, 
must,  in  M.'s  mind,  have  produced  a  singular  revo- 
lution. The  two  names  which  he  gave  to  his  sons, 
strikingly  express  part  of  what  tilled  his  soul— a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  salvation  from  the 
avenging  hand  of  justice,  aud  the  deep  woo  of  his 
exile.  The  fato  of  his  brethren  went  now  to  his 
heart  with  greater  force  than  when  he  was  a  prince 
and  near  them.  There  rushed  upon  his  memory 
the  ancient  traditions  of  his  family,  the  promises  of 
Jehovah  to  the  mighty  sheikhs,  his  forefathers; 
that  they  should  become  a  great  and  a  free 
nation,  and  possess  the  ancient  heritage  of  Canaan ; 
why  should  not  he  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out 
this  promise?  The  Ehye  ashrr  Eh ,ye  (I  am  that 
I  am)  ap|>eared  to  him  while  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  such  thoughts,  and  himself  put  the  oltice  upon 
his  shoulders.  A  new  king  had  succeeded  in 
Egypt,  his  old  enemies  were  either  dead  or  had 
forgotten  him,  and  M.  returned  to  Egypt  Together 
with  Aaron,  his  brother,  the  man  of  small  energy 
bat  of  fine  tongue,  he  consulted  about  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  with  the  king  as  well  as  with  their  own 
people: —both  of  whom  treated  them  at  first  with 


After  ten  distinct  plagues  (more  or  less  akin 
j  to  natural  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt),  the  last 
I  being  the  death  of  all  the  firstborn,  Pharaoh  con- 
sented to  let  his  slaves  go  free,  'that  they  mi^ht 
serve  their  God.'  M.  very  soon  hod  occasion  to 
j  prove  that  he  was  not  only  the  God-inspired 
i  Liberator  of  his  people,  who,  in  the  enthusiasm 
|  of  the  moment  had  braved  the  great  king  and 
his  disciplined  armies,  but  that  be  possessed  all 
those  rarer  qualities  which  alone  could  enable  a 
man  to  mould  half-brutaliscd  hordes  of  slaves 
into  a  great  nation.  Calmness,  disinterestedness, 
patience,  perseverance,  meekness,  coupled  with 
keen  energy,  rapidity  of  action,  unfailing  courage— 
'wisdom  in  council  and  boldness  in  war' — con- 
stituted the  immense  power  which  he  held  over 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  knew  no  law  in 
their  newly-acquired  liberty,  and  who  were  apt 
to  murmur  and  to  reliel  on  any  or  no  provocation. 
Nor  were  the  hostile  Bedouin  tribes,  whose  terri- 
tories the  new  emigrants  approached,  easily  over- 
come with  untrained  warriors,  such  as  formed  the 
ranks  of  M.'s  army.  The  jealousy  of  certain  elders 
fostering  seditions  within,  added  to  his  unceasing 
vexations ;  and  to  fill  the  measure  to  overflowing 
indeed,  his  own  brother  Aaron,  whom  he  had  made 
his  representative  during  his  temporary  absence  on 
the  Mount  of  Sinai,  himself  assisted  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  an  idol.  His  sacred  office  as  legislator  he  in 
reality  first  assumed  in  the  third  month  after  the 
Exodus,  when,  after  many  hard  and  trying  marches 
and  countermarches— from  Goshen  to  Succoth 
( ?  Latopolis,  the  present  Old  Cairo) ;  thence,  by  a 
tUlour,  to  Etham  (TRamlieh),  Pi-hachiroth  (TBedea), 
through  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Desert  of  Shur  ( !  Al- 
Djofar),  Marah,  Elim  (Wadi  Gharaudel),  Desert  of 
Siu  (Wadi  Mocatteb,  or  Wadi  Al-Sheikh),  Dophka, 
Alus,  Kaphidim  (near  the  Makkad  Sidna  Mousa) — 
made  more  trying  by  want  of  food  and  of  water, 
by  encounters  with  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites, 
having  arrived  near  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  he  made  the 
people  encamp  all  round,  and  ascended  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  by  himself.  On  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  'Revelation'  made  to  the  whole 
people,  we  need  not  dwell  any  more  than  on  any 
other  part  of  this  well-known  narrative.  Suffice  it 
to  point  out  briefly,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
Law  was  to  make  the  Hebrews  a  jKK>ple  '  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,'  'a  holy  people,  and  a  kingdom  of 
priests,'  i.  e.,  a  people  of  equals  both  before  God  and 
the  Law.  Three  distinct  parts  compose  this  Mosaic 
Constitution.  The  doctrine  with  respect  to  God 
and  His  attributes ;  the  '  Symbolical '  Law,  as  the 
outward  token  of  His  Doctrine  ;  and  the  M  oral  and 
Social  Law.  The  Decalogue  forms  a  k  i  nd  of  summary 
of  all  the  three  :  the  existence  of  Jehovah  as  the 
Absolute  Being,  the  liberation  of  the  people  and  the 
prohibition  of  Polytheism,  and  the  Representation 
of  the  Divinity  by  visible  images  (L — ni).  While 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  symbol  of 
creation  and  the  Creator,  forms  the  basis  of  all 
religious  observances  (iv.),  the  remaining  part  of  the 
laws  relate  to  the  intercourse  among  the  members  of 
the  humau  commonwealth ;  the  gratitude  of  children 
in  inculcated  ;  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witm-ss, 
coveting  of  others'  goods  are  prohibited.  The 
groundwork  of  these  regulations  had  indeed  been 
a  special  inheritance  in  the  family  of  the  Abraham- 
itcs  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  various  migrations,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  this  family,  and  its  being  mixed 
up  for  long  years  with  the  surroundiug  idolaters, 
had  obliterated  nearly  all  traces  of  the  primeval 
purity  of  creed  in  the  populace.  The  wisdom  dis- 
mayed even  in  the  minor  regulations  of  the  Mosaic 
with  respect  to  their  adaptation 
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to  tho  peculiarity  of  the  race,  the  climate,  the 
political  state  of  the  country  which  they  were  to 
inhabit ;  in  the  hygienic  regulations,  and  the  rules 
which  treat  of  the  social  and  domestic  relations  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  constantly-reiterated  caution 
from  mixing  again  with  other  nations,  such  as 
they  fonnd  them  in  Canaan  —and  the  neglect  of 
which  subsequently  proved  their  ruin — is  traced 
to  a  direct  influence  of  Jehovah,  generally  indicated 
by  the  words,  *  And  God  spake  to  Muses,  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.'  An  ample  Ritual,  in 
connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  or  constantly- 
visible  symbol  of  a  Divine  Dwelling  ;  the  allegory 
of  an  ever-new  covenant  represented  by  Sacrifices, 
Prayers,  Purifications,  kept  the  supreme  task  of 
being  priests  and  a  holy  people  unceasingly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  tribe  of  Levi  (q.  v.), 
to  a  certain  degree  acted  in  this  respect  as  imma- 
nent representatives ;  and  not  to  Moses's  sons, 
but  to  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  was 
intrusted  the  office  of  High- priest. 

When  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  the  promised 
land,  the  people  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and 
threatened,  by  a  spontaneous  return  to  the  land 
of  slavery,  to  undo  the  entire  work  of  M.'s  life. 
Convinced  that  they  were  not  as  yet  lit  to  form  a 
commonwealth  of  their  own,  the  Liberator  and 
Lawgiver  bad  to  post|mne,  for  the  long  space  of  40 
years,  the  crowning  act  of  his  work ;  and,  in  fact, 
did  not  himself  live  to  see  them  taking  possession 
of  the  hallowed  territory.  How  these  years  of 
nomadic  journeying  through  the  Desert  (El-Tyh 
or  Al-Tyh  Bcni-Isracl)  were  spent,  save  in  rearing 
np  a  new  generation  of  a  more  manly  and  brave, 
as  well  as  more  '  civilised '  stamp,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. All  those  who  had  left  Egypt  as  men  were 
doomed  to  die  in  the  desert,  either  by  a  natural 
or  by  being  suddenly  'cut  off;'  in  conse- 


Jucncc  of  their  openly  defying  M.,  and  through  M., 
ehovah.  The  amiarent  lack  of  incidents  during 
this  period  lias  inneed  furnished  grounds  for  various 
Speculations  on  this  subject,  and  critics  have  tried 
to  reduce  it  to  a  much  shorter  space,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  to  prove  their  point.  Even 
Goethe,  with  more  ingenuity  tlian  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  *  forty'  to  be 
a  mythical  round  nnmlier,  the  real  time  being  two 
years.  The  testimonies  of  the  Hebrew  prophet* 
and  historians,  however,  are  perfectly  unanimous  on 
the  subject  (cf.  Joa  v.  6  ;  xiv.  10 ;  Amos,  ii.  10  ;  v. 
26  ;  Pa  xcv.  10,  &c),  and  modern  criticism  has 
mostly  endorsed  the  number  as  in  keeping  with  the 
circumstances.  On  the  first  month  ot  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  Exodus,  we  find  M.  at  the  head  of  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  Hebrews  at  Kadesh,  in 
the  Desert  of  Phoran  or  Zin.  Here  his  sister  Miriam 
died.  Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  M.,  seeing  the 
new  generation  as  stubl»orn  and  '  hard-necked '  as 
their  fathers,  is  recorded  to  have  despaired  of  the 
Divine  Providence ;  and  his  disobedience  to  the 
letter  of  the  command  given  to  him,  '  to  speak  to 
tho  rock,'  is  alleged  as  the  reason  1  that  his  bones 
too  had  to  fall  in  the  desert'  His  brother  Aaron 
died  at  Hor  (near  Petra,  according  to  Josephus  and 
St  Jerome),  whither  the  Israelite?  had  gone  next. 
Not  long  afterwards,  M.  once  more  had  occasion  to 
punish  with  relentless  severity  the  idolatrous  tend- 
encies of  the  people  (Baal  Peor),  thus  shewing  that 
age  had  had  no  power  of  making  him  relax  his  strong 
rule  over  the  still  half  •savajje  and  sensuous  multi- 
tude. Having  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  the  land  to 
be  conquered,  and  given  the  most  explicit  orders  to 
Joshua,  to  Eliczer,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ten  tribes, 
respecting  its  division,  he  prepared  the  people  for 
his  own  impending  death.  He  recalled  to  their 
minds  in  the  moat  impressive  language,  *" 


cnlous  liberation,  and  no  less  miraculous  preserva- 
tion in  the  desert  Their  happiness—  their  life  — 
was  bound  up,  he  told  them,  in  the  Divine  Law, 
communicated  through  him  by  Jehovah.  A  recapi- 
tulation of  its  principal  ordinances,  with  their 
several  modifications  and  additions,  and  reiterated 
exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue,  form  the  con- 
tents of  his  last  s|>eechcs,  which  close  with  one  of 
the  grandest  poetical  hymns.  The  law  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  priests  that  they  might  instruct 
the  people  in  it  henceforth  ;  Joshua  was  installed  as 
successor  (while  his  own  sons  sunk  into  tho  obsen- 
rity  of  ordinary  Invites),  and  he  blessed  the  whole 
people.  He  then  ascended  the  Mount  of  Nelw, 
from  whence  he  cost  a  first  and  last  look  uiton  the 
land  towards  which  he  had  pined  all  his  life,  and 
on  which  his  feet  were  never  to  tread.  He  died 
uiKin  this  mountain,  120  years  old,  in  the  full  vigour 
ot  manhood,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  'and  no 
man  knew  In*  burial-place  up  to  this  day' — so  that 
neither  his  remains  nor  his  tomb  were  desecrated 
by  'Divine  honours'  being  snperstitiuusly  paid  to 
them. 

This  is  a  summary  of  M.'s  life  as  derived  from 
biblical  as  well  as  non-biblical  sourcea  The  latter 
— except,  perhajw  the  very  doubtful  traditions  cf 
Manetho  -  belong,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the 
respective  documents  of  the  1'entatench,  to  a  much 
later  age,  and  bear  the  air  of  tradition  and  legend, 
grown  out  of  those  very  documents,  so  plainly  on 
their  face,  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  im[>ort- 
ance  for  historical  purj>oses  as  the  cycle  of  Midrash- 
sagas  that  have  gathered  around  M  .  and  which  are 
reproduced  variously  in  Moslem  Legendaries.  On 
his  office  as  a  '  prophet : ' — what  was  the  sjtecial 
nature  of  his  revelations,  how  far  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  him  were  traditional  among  the 
Abrahamites,  and  how  much  of  his  laws  is  due  to 
Egyptian  influences ;  whether  part  of  them  was  first 
inaugurated  by  later  generations  and  ascribed  to 
him,  or  whether  otln  were  never  carried  out  at 
all :  on  these  aud  similar  questions  which  have  been 
abundantly  raised,  more  especially  in  recent  times, 
we  must  refer  for  fuller  information  to  the  gjxx'ial 
works  on  the  subject  Some  notices  of  the  more 
imp  -i  t  -,nt  jioints  will  be  found  uuderGKXKSLS,  Ji 
PENTATKtrcw,  Dk  aloouk,  &c.  There  seems,  fa 
ever,  but  one  conclusion.  The  brief  span  of  human 
history  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  shews 
few,  if  any,  men  of  M.'s  towering  grandeur — even 
with  all  the  deductions  that  the  most  daring 
criticism  has  yet  proposed. 

MOSHEIM,  Joiiann  Lor.KNZ  vom,  a  distin- 
guished church  historian  of  Germany,  was  l>orn  at 
Lubcck  on  9th  Octolier  1694,  and  studied  at  KieL 
In  1723,  he  l>ccamo  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstedt  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1747 
to  a  similar  office  in  Gottingert.  He  died  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  9th  September  1755. 
His  theological  works  are  numerous,  amongst  which 
are  a  work  on  Bible  morality,  Sitttntthre  dtr  Urili- 
ftm  Schri/t  (new  ed.,  continued  by  J.  P  Miller, 
9  vols.  Helmst  1770 — 1778) ;  and  Discourses,  H'ilirm 
Reden  (3  vols.  Hamh.  1732,  et  seq.).  But  his  most 
important  contributions  to  theological  litem'ure 
are  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  which  his  'institutionn  Uirtoria  EoieMtastka 
(Helmst  1755)  is  familiar  to  every  student  as  a 
work  of  great  learning,  fulness,  and  accuracy.  It 
has  been  translated  from  the  original  very  elegant 
Latin  into  English  and  other  languages.  The  best 
English  translation  is  that  by  Dr  James  Murdoch 
(3  vols.  New  York,  1832),  of  which  there  are  many 
reprints.  Besides  this,  M.  is  the  author  of  In- 
stttutiones  HitUtritt  Christiana  Majores  (Helmst 
1763)  j  Dt  Bcbus  ChriMianorum 
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Commentarii  (Helmst.  1753);  Dissertation'*  cut  Hist. 
EccUsiasticam  pertinentes  (2  vols,  new  ed.  Altona, 
1767)  ;  and  Versnch  einer  unparUiixhen  Kelzsrgr- 
tckicht*  ('2  vols.  Helmst.  1746—1748).  His  stand  point 
is  that  of  liberal  orthodoxy ;  yet  he  is  essentially 
dogmatic,  and  pays  more  regard  to  the  mere  'opinions' 
of  men  than  to  the  character  and  genius  shining 
through  them  ;  hence,  his  Church  History  is  far 
inferior  in  [><>mt  of  richness,  depth,  and  Buggestive- 
nesa  to  that  of  Xeandcr. 

MOSOSAU'HUS  (Meisk  Lizard),  a  genus  of 
huge  marine  lizards,  whose  remains  occur  in  rocks 
of  cretaceous  age.  Three  species  are  known,  one 
from  the  upjKT  chalk  of  Sussex,  a  second  from  the 
cretaceous  beds  of  North  America,  and  the  third 
from  the  Maestricht  beds.  This  last  (Af.  Hofmanii) 
was  first  kuown  from  a  nearly  perfect  head  dug  out 


Head  of  Mosossums. 

of  St  Peters  Mount  in  1780,  and  popularly  called 
the  great  animal  of  Maestricht.  Originally  the  pro- 
perty of  H  of  man,  it  was  taken  from  him,  in  virtue 
of  some  clause  in  their  charter,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Maeatricht,  who,  in  their  turn,  were 
compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  victorious  French 
army,  and  by  them  it  was  removed  to  Paris.  It  is 
■aid  that  the  French  caanoniers,  when  preparing  for 


the  siege,  had  instructions  not  to  point  the  artillery 
towards  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  precious 
specimen  was  deposited  This  head  is  four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  '25  feet  long.  The  total  number 
of  the  vertebra;  was  133  ;  they  were  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind,  and  were  fitted  to  each  other  by 
a  ball-and-socket  joint,  admitting  of  easy  and  univer- 
sal flexion  ;  the  sacrum  seems,  to  have  been  wanting. 
The  limbs  were  develojied  into  four  large  paddles, 
and  these  with  the  comjiaratively  short  and  strong 
tail,  the  lwues  of  which  were  constructed  to  give 
great  muscular  power,  enabled  the  animal  to  move 
quickly  through  the  water  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  strong 
conical  teeth.  Cuvicr  first  shewed  the  atlinitiea  of 
the  animal.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  modern 
monitor,  but  differs  from  all  modern  lizards  in  its 
]>eculiar  adaptations  for  an  ocean  life,  and  in  its  great 
size.  The  largest  living  lacertian  is  only  5  feet  in 
length,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion  is  made  up  by 
the  tail ;  the  M.,  with  its  Bhort  tail,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  at  least  '25  feet  long. 

MOSQUE,  a  Mohammedan  house  of  prayer.  The 
word  is  derived,  through  the  Italian  nmr/wi,  from 
the  Arabic  mrnjuL,  a  juace  of  prayer.  The  form  of 
the  oldest  mosques  (at  Jerusalem  and  Cairo)  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
the  narthex  being  the  origin  of  the  court,  with 
its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  representing 
the  principal  buildings  of  the  mosque  facing  Mecca. 
The  original  forms  became,  however,  entirely  oblit- 
erated in  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture, and  the  mosques,  with  their  arcaded 
courts,  gateways,  domes,  and  minarets,  liecame 
the  most  characteristic  edifices  of  Saracenic  art. 
Wherever  the  Mohammedan  faith  prevailed,  from 
Spam  to  India,  beautiful  examples  of  these  build- 
ings exist.    They  vary  considerably  in  style  in 


Great  Mosqne  at  Delhi,  from  the  North-east. — From  Fergusson'i  Hand-Book  of  Architecturt. 


different  countries,  the  Saracens  generally  borrowing 
much  from  the  architecture  of  the  various  nations 
who  adopted  their  faith.  In  India,  the  mosques 
hare  many  features  in  common  with  the  temples  of 
the  Jains,  while  in  Turkey  they  resemble  the  F>y/an- 
tine  architecture  of  Constantinople.  Everywhere 
the  dome  is  one  of  the  leading  and  roost  beautiful 
features  of  the  mosques,  which  commonly  consist  of 
porticoes  surrounding  an  open  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  tank  or  fountain  for  ablution.  Ara- 


besques and  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon 
the  walls,  which  are  generally  white- washed,  and 
never  bear  any  device  representing  a  living  thing, 
are  the  ouly  ornaments  of  the  interior.  The  floor 
is  generally  covered  with  mats  or  carpets  ;  there  are 
no  scats.  In  the  south-cast  is  a  kind  of  pulpit 
(Mimbar)  for  the  Imam  ;  and  in  the  direction  in 
which  Mecca  lies  (the  Kibleh),  there  is  a  niche 
(Mehrab)  towards  which  the  faithful  are  requireuV 
to  look  when  they  pray.    Opposite  the  pulpit,  there 
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is  generally  a  platform  (Dikkeh),  surrounded  by  a 
parapet,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  Koran,  from  which 
portions  are  read  to  the  congregation.  The  tivc  daily 
prayers  (see  Mohammedanism ),  which  are  generally 
■aid  at  home— especially  by  the  better  classes  — on 
week-days,  arc  said  in  the  mosque  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation on  Fridays,  the  days  of  Al-Gumah,  or  the 
Assembly,  the  Moslem  Sundays,  together  with  some 
additional  prayers,  and  at  times  a  sermon  is  super- 
added to  the  service.  It  is  not  customary  for  women 
to  visit  the  mosques,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  male  worshipers.  The  utmost 
solemnity  ami  decorum  are  preserved  during  the 
service,  although  in  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  (when 
there  is  no  worship)  people  are  seen  lounging,  chat- 
ting, even  engaged  in  their  trade,  in  the  interior  of 
the  sacred  building.    On  entering  the  mosque,  the 


proboscis.  Mosquitoes  are  readily  attracted  to  a 
tamp,  and  perish  in  its  flame ;  but  where  they  are 
numerous,  a  lamp  only  causes  additional  swarms  to 
congregate  to  its  neighbourhood  until  it  is  extin- 
guished, as  »  often  very  soon  the  case,  by  their 
dead  bodies. 

MOSQUITO  COAST,  MOSQUITO  TERRI- 
TORY, or  MOSQUITIA,  formerly  a  native  king- 
dom, under  the  protectorate  of  Britain,  lies  oti  the 
cast  coast  of  Central  America,  having  Honduras  on 
the  north,  Nicaragua  on  the  west,  and  Costa  Rica 
on  the  south.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1 5,000 
English  square  miles,  but  as  -0,1)00  miles  of  con- 
tested territory  lie  between  it,  and  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  ita  extent  would  be  more  correct! v  given 
at  25,000  square  miles.   The  coast  is  low,  with  many 


Moslem  takes  off  his  shoes,  carries  them  inhis  left  ftnd  ^gunes,        possesses  a  number  of  good 

band,  sole  to  sole,  and  putting  his  right  foot  tirst  i  *™h™™;  Jhe  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  de 
over  the  threshold,  he  then  performs  the  necessary  I  8ep>vi*  (which  rises  within  .15  miles  of  the  1  acinc 
ablutions,  and  finishes  by  putting  his  shoes  and  any  I  aml  R'O J-^com  .do  both  of  which  n-w 

arms  he  may  have  with  him  upon  the  matting  before  '  »*°  *he  Caribbean  Sea.  The  climate  is  rainy,  and 
him.  The  congregation  generally  arrange  them- |  ^  temperature,  considering  the  latitude,  is  cool 
selves  in  rows  parallel  to  that  side  of  the  mosque  in  I  equal,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  82* 
which  is  the  niche,  and  facing  that  side.    The  chief  I  ?T  >low  71'.  .  On  the  whole,  this  territory 


officer  of  a  mosque  is  the  Nazir,  under  whom  are 
two  Imams,  a  kind  of  religious  official,  in  no  way  to 
be  cornered  with  what  we  understand  by  a  clergy- 
man of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  certain  number 
of  religious  rites,  as  long  as  the  Nazir  allows  him  to 
do  so,  and  who,  being  very  badly  remunerated, 
generally  has  to  find  some  other  occupation  besides. 
There  are  further  many  persons  attached  to  a 
mosque  in  a  lower  canity,  as  Mucddius  (q.  v.), 
Bow walis  (door-keepers),  &c,  all  of  whom  are  ]>aid, 
not  by  contributions  levied  ujion  the  people,  but 
from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.    The  revenues 


is  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Centra!  America. 
Ague  is  not  unusually  common,  epidemics  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  white  people  who  do  not 
recklessly  exj»ose  themselves  enjoy  the  best  health. 
The  swampy  grounds  are  generally  covered  with 
dense  forests,  in  which  dye-woods  and  timber-trees 
of  great  value  abound.  Rice,  maize,  manioc,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  are  cultivated  The  country 
abounds  in  deer  of  various  kinds,  half-wdd  horses 
and  oxen  roam  in  the  savannahs,  which  are  covered 
with  tall  grass,  and  alligators  and  serpents  are 
common.    The  chief  exjwrts  are  mahogany,  cocoa, 


of  mosques  are  derived  from  lands.    With  many  of  :  «in-=ep.  wrsaparilla,  and  tortoise-shell,  but the  whole 
tho  larger  mosques,  there  are  schools,  academies 
(Mcdres&ehs),  and  hospitals  connected,  and  public 


kitchens,  in  which  food  is  prepared  for  the  poor. 

MOSQUI  TO  (Span.  gnat),  a  name  very  generally 
given  to  the  most  troublesome  species  of  Culex,  and 
allied  genera.  See  Gnat.  The  name  M.  is  given, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  some  parts  of  tropical 
South  America  to  species  of  S'unulki,  which  are 
active  during  the  day,  whilst  species  of  Culrx,  active 
chiefly  during  the  night,  are  called  Zancudoet;  but 
these  latter  are  the  mosquitoes  of  other  countries 
generally.  The  name  was  prulnhly  first  used  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  particularly  designates  a  species 
(C.  Almqu'ito)  very  similar  to  the  common  gnat,  but 
not  quite  so  large,  with  black  proboscis,  and  marked 
with  silvery  white  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
It  al>ounds  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  especially 
in  marshy  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant 


trade  is  inconsiderable.  Tho  inhabitants  are  of 
various  races,  the  greater  ]K>rtion  being  aboriginal, 
but  many  are  a  cross  between  the  native  Indians 
and  runaway  negroes ;  they  do  not  number  more 
than  from  10,000  to  15,000  in  all.  Their  chief  occu- 
pations are  hunting  and  fishing,  but  a  little  agricul- 
ture ami  cattle  breeding  are  also  practised. 

The  M.  C.  was  discovered  in  1502  by  Columbus, 
and  though  never  conquered,  was  claimed  by  Si*in 
till  about  1600,  when  the  king,  with  consent  of  bis 

E?ople,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Britain, 
ritish  colonists  at  different  times  attempted  to 
found  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  from  various  causes  were  soon  after  compelled 
to  withdraw.  Of  Into  years  they  have  met  with 
more  success.  The  foothold  Britain  thus  obtained 
in  Central  America  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  Uuited  States,  who  left  no  means  untried  to 
effect  her  expulsion.    During  the  British  protectorate 


waters.  It  and  similar  secies  extend  even  to  ;  %  8nrt  of  COI;8tjtntional  government  Mas  "established, 
very  northern  regions,  appearing  during  the  heat  consj9ting  of  a  illative  body,  and  regular  jury 
of  summer  in  prodigious  .warms.  Similar  s^c.es  courU  *In  jtlly  1850,  the  United  States  and  Great 
are  found  also  m  similar  situations  m  almost  all  Britain  bound  themselves  by  the  Clayton-Bid 
parts  of  the  world  and  are  almost  as  great  a  nest  in  ^   .uot  to  fortifJ  or 

Wand  as  within  the  tropic*  The  lute  which  they  |  dominion  OVer  the  jyr.  C.,  or  any  p 


is  painful  and  their  incessant  sharp  buzzing  I  A™*^";  "a'm'i  ^mm^m'h^^ml^i 
(sleep.   In  India  and  other  countries,  beds  are  i  protectorate  of  M.  C.  along  with  the  Bay  Islands  to 


prevents 

I>r«»vi.le«l  with  wo*/,/,/**  '  ''^  ^  ^f  P«»f«.  ^^j^f™  !  VionTJr^  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  much 

liscontent  among  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  a 


closely  drawn,  to  protect  the  occupant,  while  the 
natives  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  pro- 
tection, smear  their  l*>dies  with  oil.  So  numerous 
are  mosquitoes  in  some  localities  in  South  America, 
that  the  wretched  inhabitants  sleep  with  their  bodies 
covered  over  with  sand  three  or  four  inches  dceii, 
the  head  onlv  being  left  out,  which  they  cover  with 
a  handkerchief ;  and  travellers  have  l»cen  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Even  thick 
♦  clothes  afford  at  best  a  very  partial  protection 


However,  by  a 
January  I860, 
to 


from  mosquitoes,  being  readily  penetrated  by  tfle  \  by  having 

680. 


complete  retail  ion  of  the  islanders, 
sulisequent  treaty,  concluded  26th 
the  whole  territory  was  finally 
Nicaragua. 

MOSSES  (1/ksW),  an  order  of  acotyledonons 
plants,  consisting  of  mere  cellular  tissue  without 
vessels,  and  distinguished  from  Htpatica  (q.  v.), 
the  order 


with  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied, 
always  a  leafy  stem,  and  an  operculated 
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capsule  or  urn  (*i*>rang\um  or  fAera),  which  opens  at 
the  top,  and  is  tilled  with  spores  arranged  aronnd  a 
a  ntral  column  {columrlla).  The  capsule  is  covered 
by  a  hood  {rali/p(ra) ;  and  when  it  U  ripe,  and  has 
thrown  off  the  calyptra  and  operculum,  exhibits 
around  its  mouth  a  single  or  double  row  of  rigid 
processes,  few  or  numerous,  but  always  either  four 
or  a  multiple  of  four,  collectively  called  the  wrialomt. 
These  reproductive  organs  are  viewed  by  many 
botanists  as  female  flowers  or  jnitillidia ;  whilst 
reproductive  organs  of  another  kind,  sometimes 
found  on  the  same  plant,  but  more  generally  on 
distinct  plants,  are  regarded  as  male  dowers  or 
anthrrvliii.  These  are  minute  cylindrical  sacs, 
occurring  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  collected  into 
a  head  enclosed  by  variously  modified  leaves  at 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  finally  bursting  and 
discharging  a  great  number  of  spherical  or  oval 
vesicles,  through  the  transparent  walls  of  which, 
when  moistened  with  water,  filaments  (iimnna- 
touAd*)  coiled  up  within  them  may  be  seen 
wheeling  rapidly  round  and  round.  As  the  sacs 
discliarge  these  vesicles  and  perish,  it  is 


Mos*  {Funnria  hyfjrometrico.). 
(From  Stark" i  M '»«•».) 

1,  pwfrtt  plant;  a,  branches  clothrd  with  learn:  *,  arts,  or 
**>UUlk;  e.  caj)-u>;  A,  operculum,  or  lid    J  brunch  pro 
rfurinir  tUllste  heads,  having  man**-*  of  *m*l*'  flower*,  and 
tiawrnu  in  centre.    3.  aporo  of  rook*,  gertninaUna;.  4,  tiiore 
of  d>o«  in  a 


■apposed  that  the  spermatozolds  contained  in  them 
ma»  effect  the  fertilisation  of  the  spore-producing 
capsules ;  but  this  wants  confirmation,  and  their 
particular  office  as  reproductive  organs  is  not  yet 
folly  ascertained.  — Xouc  of  the  M.  are  large  plants, 
many  are  very  small.  Many  have  elongated  stems, 
often  branching  ;  others  have  the  stem  scarcely 
developed,  so  that  they  seem  to  consist  of  a  mere 
tuft  of  1  eaves.  They  are  generally  social  in  their 
manner  of  growth.  They  are  among  the  first  plants 
which  begin  to  clothe  the  surface  of  rocks,  sands, 
trunks  of  tree*,  Ac,  adapting  inorganic  matter  for 
the  support  of  higher  kinds  of  vegetation.  They 
love  moisture,  and  are  generally  more  abundant  in 
cold  and  temperate  thau  in  hot  climates.  They 
•trng^le  for  existence  on  the  utmost  limits  of  vege- 
tation in  the  polar  regions  and  on  mountain-tops. 
They  dry  up  ami  appear  as  dead  in  a  very  dry  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  revive  when  moisture  returns. 
Some  of  them  grow  in  bogs,  which  they  gradually 
fill  np  and  consolidate.    They  are  of  great  use  in 


protecting  the  roots  of  many  plants  from  cold  and 
from  drought,  and  afford  harbour  to  multitudes  of 
insects.  Some  of  them  supply  food  for  cattle,  parti- 
cularly for  the  reindeer,  when  nothing  better  is  to 
be  obtained,  and  a  wretched  kind  of  bread  is  even 
made  by  some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
of  species  of  Sj>honnvm.  Some  are  astringent  and 
diuretic,  but  their  medicinal  virtues  are  unimportant 
Among  the  other  principal  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  man  are  the  packing  of  things  liable  to 
be  broken,  the  littering  of  cattle,  the  covering  of 
garden  plants  in  winter,  and  tbe  stuffing  of  the  open 
space  in  roofs  to  moderate  the  heat  of  attic  rooms  in 
summer  and  their  cold  in  winter — perhaps  the  most 
important  use  to  which  they  are  ever  put,  at  least 
in  Britain,  and  to  which,  as  the  benefit  is  great  and 
easdy  attained,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not 
much  more  frequently  applied.  The  abundance  of 
M.  in  meadows  and  pastures  is  disagreeable  to 
farmers.  The  best  remedies  are  proiter  drainage, 
the  application  of  lime,  and  the  liberal  use  of  other 
manures,  by  which  the  soil  may  be  enriched,  so  that 
better  plants  may  grow  with  sufficient  luxuriance, 
upon  which  the  M.  are  choked  and  disappear. 

Almost  1500  species  of  M.  are  known.  Many  of 
the  M.  are  very  beautiful,  and  their  capsules  and 
other  organs  are  interesting  objects  of  study,  even 
with  an  ordinary  magnifying-glass. 

MOSTA'R,  a  town  of  Euroi>ean  Turkey,  capital 
of  Herzegovina  (q.  v.),  on  the  Narenta,  45  miles 
south-west  of  Bosna-Serai.  It  is  surrounded  by 
embattled  walls,  contains  ten  mosques,  a  Greek 
church,  and  a  famous  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  95 
feet  in  span.  Silk,  grajtes,  and  wine  are  produced, 
and  knife-blades  and  weajKjns  are  manufactured. 
M.  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

MO  SUL,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  AUczireh  (ancient  Mesopotamia),  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  (q.  v.),  and  180  miles 
up  the  river  from  Bagdad.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  is  still  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  most  Turkish  towns,  on  account  of  its  caravan- 
trade  with  Diarl>ekir,  Bagdad,  and  Aleppo,  though 
its  prosjterity  is  nothing  to  what  it  formerly  was. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  supplied  all  Enrot»e  with 
its  rich  manufactures— tnuttin*,  according  to  Marco 
Polo,  got  their  name  from  this  town  ;  now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  bazaars  of  M.  are  filled  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  West  The  principal  causes  of 
its  diminished  importance  are  the  rise  of  Abushehr 
(q.  v.)  as  an  cmitormm  of  trade,  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  new  sea-route  to  India  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  M.  is  the  Beat  of  a  Jacobite  patriarch,  and 
was  formerly  the  great  metropolis  of  all  the  Meso- 
]Mitamian  Christians  (the  Nestorians,  the  United 
ChaMattns,  the  Jacobites,  &c),  but  war,  jicstilence, 
famine,  Mohammedan  proselytism,  oppression,  and 
incessant  anarchy,  have  greatly  reduced  their  num- 
bers. The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
18,000  to  40,000,  of  whom  perhaps  about  a  fourth 
arc  Christians.  There  are  also  about  1500  Jews;  the 
rest  are  Mohammedans  (Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turks). 
MOTACI  LI.ID.rE.  See  Wagtail 
MOTE'TT,  a  name  applied  to  two  different  forms 
of  musical  composition— 1.  A  sacred  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo, 
trio,  chorus,  fugue,  &c. ;  2.  A  choral  composition, 
generally  also  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning  with 
an  introduction  in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with 
figurative  accompaniment ;  after  which  follow 
several  fugue  subjects,  with  their  expositions,  the 
whole  ending  either  with  the  exposition  of  the  last 
subject,  a  repetition  of  the  introduction,  or  a  special 
final  subject   A  motctt  differs  i 
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MOTH  -  MOTHERWELL. 


a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that  the  subject*  never 
appear  simultaneously,  but  are  introduced  one  after 
the  other.   In  one  form  of  the  motett,  the  successive 

ikb  rases  of  an  entire  chorale  are  treated  as  so  many 
ugal  8ubject& 

MOTH,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  insects 
included  in  the  section  Xocturna  of  the  order 
Lepidoi>ttra  (a.  v.).  They  formed  the  genus  P/ialarna 
of  Linnanis,  but  are  now  distributed  into  many 
genera  and  families,  the  sjiecies  being  extremely 
numerous.    Among  them  are  the  very  largest 
L*p'uloptrra,   and  also  the  smallest.     They  an- 
distinguished  from  Hawk -moths,  and  from  most  of 
the  butterflies,  by  their  bristle-shai>cd  antenna, 
tajxring  from  base  to  apex.     The  antenna;  ar 
frequently  feathered  or  pectinated,  es]>ecially  in  th< 
males.    The  proboscis  is  generally  similar  to  that  < 
butterflies ;  but  there  are  some  groups  of  moths  in 
which  it  is  merely  rudimentary,  and  these  an 
■up|»osed  to  take  no  food  after  they  pass  from  tin 
larva  state.    The  thorax  is  generally  shorter  and 
more  robust  than  in  butterflies;  the  tibue  of  th< 
legs  often  bear  a  kind  of  spur ;  the  wings  are  held 
either  in  a  horizontal  or  in  on  inclined  tiosition  when 
at  rest ;  or,  as  in  many  of  tho  smaller  moths,  art 
wrap|H'd  round  tho  body.    The  two  wings  of  the 
same  side  are  generally  hooked  together  in  re|K»i 
by  means  of  bristles  on  the  margin.    The  females 


the  larva-  of  some  small  species  proving  twj 
destructive  to  clothes,  books,  kc  The  lar^-rt  ud 
;  most  splendid  moths  inhabit  tropical  cuonnva 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  kadi 
of  moth  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  A  complete 
account  of  the  Brili*h  Motlut  (2  vols.),  accompuued 
by  accurately  coloured  plates,  is  published  by  W. 
and  1L  Chambers. 


MOTHER   CAREY'S   CHICKEN,  s 
familiarly  given  by  sailors  to  the  Storm  Petrel  and 
other  small  oceanic  species  of  Petrel  (q.  v.).—  Tht 


l>y  m 
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ot  a  few  sjiecies  are  wingless. — Moths  are  generally 
nocturnal,  although  to  tins  ride  there  are  a  few 
exceptions.  They  often  exhibit  great  richness  and 
beauty  of  colours,  although  in  brightness  of  colour 
they  are  not  generally  equal  to  butterfliea  Their 
food  is  similar  to  that  of  butterflies. — They  lay 
great  nuinWrs  of  eggs,  which  exhibit  varieties  of 
form  and  colour  aa  great  as  those  of  the  insects 
themselves.  Their  caterpillars  arc  more  widely 
various  in  form  and  character*  than  those  of  butter- 
flies ;  differing  from  onch  other  in  the  numlier  of 
their  le^s,  and  in  herns,  protuberances,  caudal 
appendages,  hairy  covering,  Ac  Some  are  social 
both  in  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state ;  forming,  on 


Lackey  Moth  : 
A,  t)i«  bsH  of  eggt;  B,  the  c  iUrjiillw ;  C,  lbs  pap*  la  IU 
coco  11 ;  li,  the  moth. 

their  entering  the  hitter  state,  very  curious  nesta 
The  chrvsaliB  of  a  moth  is  never  angular  nor 
furnished  with  protuberances,  and  is  generally 
envelo|ted  in  a  silken  cocoon,  pretty  close  and 
com|»act ;  although  some  moth  chrysalids  are  found 
in  a  mere  space  rilled  with  threads  which  cross  each 
other  in  various  directiona  Silk-worm  (q.  v.)  moths 
are  among  the  insects  most  useful  to  man  ;  but 
moths  in  general  are  regarded  by  him  as  injurious, 
the  larv»  of  many  feeding  on  leaves  of  various 
kinds,  and  often  destroying  valuable  crops  ;  and 
us 


Mothor  Carey's  Chicken,  or  Storm  Petrel  [Prwxllan* 

ptlagtca). 

name  Mother  Carey's  Goose  is,  in  like  maimer, 
eiven  to  the  Great  Black  Petrel  or  Gigantic  Falmar 
( I'rocrliarin  ijUjanten)  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  a  bird 
of  about  three  feet  in  eutire  length,  with  very 
long  wings,  and  blackish  gray  pinmn^e,  a  raven- 
ous feeder  on  dead  whales  and  all  other  animal 
garbage,  and  which  also  lulls  and  preys  up-n  other 
sea-birds. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  the  shells  of  the  large 

bivalve  mollusc  Alrleayrina  marifaritij'era,  which 
also  produces  the  precious  pearl  a  See  Pea  kl  These 
shells  are  collected  in  vast  numbers  in  the  tropical 
seas,  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  Manilla,  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Tbo»e  from 
Panama  are  small  and  thick,  and  are  known  ia 
commerce  as  '  bullock  '  shells  ;  those  from  Manilla 
are  finest  in  quality,  often  as  much  as  a  foot  in 
diameter,  round,  and  flat.  There  are  two  varieties 
— the  white  or  silver-limied,  and  the  black -lipped. 
So  enormous  is  the  trade  in  these  shells,  that  the 
inqtorts  of  this  country  alone  amount  to  »KK»  tons 
j>er  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  nearly  £100.000. 
Although  large  quantities  of  these  shells  are  con- 
sumed in  inlayint:  fancy  wood-work,  papuT-m&che, 
and  in  making  knife-handles  and  other  small  orna- 
mental objects,  by  for  the  greater  portion  is  required 
lor  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  which  are  chiefly 
made  in  Birmingham. 

MOTHER  WATER,  MOTH  Eli  LYE.  See 

Lye 

MOTHERWELL,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  13th  OctoWr  1797. 
and  educated  chiefly  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Paisley,  where,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
the  oifice  of  the  sheriff  -clerk.  At  the  og*  of 
twenty -one,  he  was  ap|H>inted  sheriff-clerk  dejwte 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  the  following  year 
be  published  hie  first  work,  the  Harp  of  Jtrmfmc- 
it/iirc ,  containing  biographical  notices  of  the  ;»»-tA  of 
that  district,  from  the  l<kh  to  the  19th  century. 
This  work  was  but  the  prelude  to  one  of  for  crcoter 
importance — his  Mintlrelty,  Ancient  and  JJodcrn, 
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which  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  1827.  In  1828,  he 
commenced  the  Paisley  Magazine,  in  which  some  of 
his  finest  original  pieces  first  saw  the  light,  and  in 
the  same  year  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Paisley 
Advertiser,  a  Conservative  journal.  In  1830,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier.  He  died  in 
that  city,  November  1,  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  38. 
M.  displays  in  his  best  moods  (but  only  then,  for 
his  inspiration  was  not  -constant,  and  at  times  he 
pours  forth  a  stream  of  very  mediocre  sentimen- 
talities) a  rich,  beautiful,  and  strong  imagination, 
great  warmth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  poet. 
His  Jennie  Morison  is  unsurpassed  for  the  mingled 
pathos  anil  picturesque  ltcauty  of  its  reminiscences  of 
boyish  love;  The  Sword-Chant  of  Thorstein  RautH 
is  perhaps  the  most  heroic  rune  in  the  English 
tongue;  and  the  little  piece  beginning,  'My  held  is 
like  to  rend,  Willie,'  has  seldom  been  read  without 
tears.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  poetical  remains, 
accompanied  by  a  memoir  of  bis  life,  was  published 
in  London  in  1849. 

MOTHERWORT  (Leonurus  Cardiaca),  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Labiattr,  found  about  hedges 
and  in  waste  places  in  Europe,  and  now  abundantly 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  North  America.  It  is 
not  very  common  in  Britain,  aud  probably  has  been 
introduced.    It  is  perennial,  has  a  branched  stem 


Motherwort  (Leonurus  Cardiaca). 

about  three  feet  high,  stalked  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
3-lobed,  and  crowded  whorls  of  reddish  -  white 
flowers.  The  calyx  has  five  pungent  spreading 
teeth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  shaggy  on 
the  upper  side,  the  lower  lip  trilid.  The  anthers 
are  sprinkled  with  shining  dots.  The  plant  was 
formerly  in  much  use  as  a  domestic  pectoral 
medicine,  but  is  now  comparatively  little  employed, 
it  has  a  strong,  but  not  agreeable  smelL  Other 
tpecies  of  the  same  genua  are  found  in  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Asia. 

MOTION,  Laws  of,  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples connecting  force  and  motion  in  the  physical 
universe;  and  are  obviously  to  be  derived  from 
irperiment  alone,  since  intuitive  reasoning  cannot 
pRSuhly  give  us  any  information  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  be  a  law  of  nature.  Though  these  laws  are 
derived  from  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
hare  any  very  direct  experimental  proofs  of  their 


I  truth — our  most  satisfactory  verifications  of  them 
are  derived  from  thq  exact  accordance  of  the  results 
of  calculation  with  those  of  observation  in  the  case 
of  such  gigantic  combinations  of  mutually  influenc- 
ing bodies  a*  that  of  the  solar  system  ;  and  it  is  by 
such  proofs  that  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  finally  established. 

They  seem  first  to  have  been  given  systematically 
and  completely  by  Newton,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Principia;  but  the  first  two  were  known  to 
Galileo,  and  some  of  the  many  forms  of  a  part 
of  the  third  were  known  to  Hooke,  Huyghens, 
Wren,  and  others.  We  shall  give  them  here  in 
"ni  r,  with  a  few  brief  comments,  shewing  their 
necessity  and  their  use. 

First,  then,  we  naturally  inquire,  what  matter 
would  do  if  left  to  itself ;  and,  by  considering  cases 
in  which  less  and  less  external  force  is  applied  to  a 
body,  we  are  led  to  the  statement  called  the/r*  law 
of  motion : 

1.  Krery  body  continue*  in  it*  Mate  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  t»  a  straight  line,  except  in  to  jar 
as  U  may  be  comiicUed  bu  imvressed  force*  to  cJianie 
that  state. 

This  expresses  simply  the  inertia  of  matter — L  e., 
a  body  cannot  alter  its  state  of  rest  or  motion  ;  for 
I  any  such  alteration  external  force,  is  required. 
Hence  the  definition  of  Force  (o.  v.),  as  that  which 
changes  or  tends  to  change  a  body's  state  of  rest  or 
motion. 

Now,  how  does  the  change  of  state  depend  on  the 
force  which  produces  it  ?  This  is  obviously  a  new 
question,  to  be  resolved  by  experiment;  and  the 
answer  is  the  second  law  of  motion : 

2.  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
impressed  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

Newton's  silence  is  as  expressive  as  his  speech. 
Nothing  is  here  said  about  the  previous  motion  of 
the  body,  or  about  the  number  of  forces  which  may 
In-  at  work  simultaneously.  Hence,  a  force  produce* 
its  full  effect  in  the  form  of  change  of  motion, 
whether  it  act  singly,  or  be  associated  with  others; 
and  whatever,  moreover,  be  the  original  motion  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  equilibrium  of  forces  ;  every  force  pro- 
duces motion  —  and  what  we  call  equilibrium  is  not 
the  balancing  of  forces,  but  the  balancing  of  their 
effects.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
found  the  science  of  Statics  on  any  other  basis  than 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  second  law  of  motion; 
which,  in  fact,  leads  us  at  once  (by  the  Parallelo- 
gram of  Velocities,  which  is  a  purely  geometrical 
conception)  to  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  and 
thence,  with  the  help  of  the  third  law,  to  the  whole 
subject  of  Statics.  The  second  law  also  supplies 
the  means  of  measuring  force  and  mass;  and  of 
solving  any  problem  whatever  concerning  the  motion 
of  one  particle. 

Hut  more  is  required  before  we  can  study  the 
motion  of  a  system  of  particles — as  a  rigid  body,  or 
a  liquid,  for  instance ;  or  a  system  of  connected 
bodies.  Here  there  are  mutual  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  nature  of  pressure  or  of  transference  of  eturgy 
(see  Force)  between  the  parts— and  these  are 
regulated  by  the  <Airrf  law  of  motion  ' 

3.  To  every  action  there,  is  always  an  equal  and 
contrary  reaction :  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed  in  the 
same  straight  line. 

Thus,  the  mutual  pressure  between  two  bodies  has 
equal,  but  opposite-,  values  for  the  two.  The  tension 
of  a  rope  is  the  same  throughout,  and  tends  as  much 
to  pull  back  the  horse  at  one  end  as  to  pull  forward 
the  canal-boat  at  the  other.  The  earth  exerts  as 
much  attractive  force  on  the  sun  aa  the  sun  exerts 
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to  contract  firmly,  and  hence  birds  are  enabled  to 
•leap  standing  without  any  effort 

Walking  is  the  most  common  form  of  progression 
When  it  is  accomplished  by  two  legs  only  as  in 


on  the  earth— and  the  same  law  applies  to  she  other 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  rw  those  of  electricity 
and  magnetism. 

But  Newton  goes  much  further  than  this;  he 
shews,  in  fact,  that  action  and  reaction  (subject  to  j  man,  the  body  is  inclined  forwards,  carrying  the 
the  third  law)  may  consist  in  work  done  by  a  force,  centre  of  gravity  in  that  direction  ;  and  while  one 
instead  of  the  mere  force  or  pressure  itself.  From  leg  supports  the  body,  the  other  is  thrown  forward 
this  form  of  the  third  law  we  derive  at  once  the  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  and  to  sustain  it  mtoro, 
principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  (q.  v.),  which  in  its  f  Hence,  walking  has  been  denned  to  be  a  continual 


failing  forwards,  interrupted  by  the  projection  of 
the  leg.  Those  writers  who  have  especially  studied 
the  theory  of  walking  ( Borelli,  the  brothers  Weber, 
and  Bishop)  have  divided  the  time  of  a  step  into 
two  portions— i.  e.,  that  in  which  one  leg  only  restt 


application  to  machines  is  familiar  as  '  W hat  is  gained 
in  />ower  is  lost  in  speed,'  But  wo  also  derive  the 
grand  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  work  or 
energy :  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
mechanical  forces — and  this  must  be  regarded  as 

one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  which  science  owes  I  on  the  ground,  and  that  in  which  both  legs  rest  on 
to  Newton.    It  is  true  that  he  merely  mentions  it,  '  the  ground.    The  jieriod  in  which  both  feet  are  on 
and  then  abruptly  passes  to  another  subject ;  yet  the  ground  is  shorter  than  that  in  which  the  body 
we  cau  hardly  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  single 
remark.    Experimenters,  mainly  Davy  and  Joule, 
have  sinco  shewn  that  all  the  physical  energies,  as 
heat,  light,  electricity,  &c,  are  subject  in  their 
transformations  to  the  third  law  of  i 


is  supported  by  one  leg  only.  During  the  time  the 
body  is  supitorted  by  one  leg.  the  other  leg  swings 
from  behind  forwards,  without  the  active  inter- 
vention of  its  muscles,  but  by  the  mere  fort*  of 
motion,  and  '  gravity — in  short,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 


the  affections  of  matter. 

on 


thus   the  system 
ordinary  dynamical 
the  most  mysterio 
For  a  development  of 
Forck 

MOTION,  Animal.  Motion  or  progression  is 
that  function  by  which  an  animal  is  able  to  trans- 
port itself  from  place  to  place.  It  is  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  animals,  there  being  nothing  strictly 
analogous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
organs  employed  in  locomotion  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  pasitive  and  the  act  ire  ;  the  former  including  all 
tho.se  textures  which  form  the  skeleton,  and  by 

which  its  segments  are  united,  as  fibrous  and  areolar  a,l<l  the  velocity  in  walking  of  any  given  person 
tissue,  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  tibro-cartilage,  dejiends  on  the  time  taken  in  making  each  step, 
and  bone,  whUc  the  latter  includes  the  muscles  with  ;  *u*1  on  *he  length  of  the  steps ;  and  both  of  these 
the  nerves,  which  convey  to  them  the  mandates  of  '  »re»  again,  dependent  on  the  height  at  which  the 
the  will.  |  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  or  the  heads  of  the 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  different  modes  of  '  thigh-bones  are  carried  above  the  ground ;  for  si 
progression  of  men  and  animals,  it  may  be  expedient  the  heiPht  of  *«•  Uttcr  diminishes,  the  length  of 
to  say  a  few  words  on  standing,  or  the  natural  arti-  «tfP  »  increased,  whilo  its  time  is  diminished, 
tude  of  an  animal  This  attitude  depends  upon  the  a°d  nee  versth  The  liest  walkers  are  incapable  of 
form  and  functions  of  the  limbs.    Most  of  the  ter-  1  acquiring  a  speed  of  more  than  seven  miles  an  honr; 

and  even  this  sfieed  cannot  be  kept  up  for  any 


by  Newton  for  |  When  this  leg  is  again  placed  on  the  ground,  the 
is  now  found  to  rule  :  first  interval  ends,  and  the  other— i.  e,  that  ia 
which  the  Ixnly  is  supported  by  both  legs— begins, 
and  of  course  terminates  with  the  raising  of  the 
other  leg.  The  time  that  the  body  is  supported  by 
both  legs  diminishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and 
vanishes  as  the  walk  merges  into  a  run  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  attains  its  maximum  in  extremely 
slow  walking,  when  it  is  found  by  experiment  to 
amount  to  half  the  time  in  which  only  one  leg  top- 
ports  the  body.  The  greatest  velocity  of  walking 
is  attained  when  the  time  of  a  step  is  equal  to  half 
the  duration  of  the  motion  of  the  swinging  leg, 


tiles  (excepting  the 
r  feet  in  walking, 


restrial  mammals  and  the  renin 
serjieiits),  both  of  which  use  lou 
have  the  backbone  (the  vertebral  column)  nearly 
horizontal  (being  only  slightly  concave  downwards), 
and  resting,  at  the  same  time,  both  on  the  fore  and 
hind  legs.  Birds,  whose  anterior  extremities  are 
intended  for  flight,  stand  upon  the  posterior  liuil* 
only,  although  in  their  case,  too,  the  backbone  is 
generally  nearly  horizontal  when  the  animal  is  at 
rest  Man  alone  stands  erect  with  his  head 
supported  on  the  summit  of  the  nearly  vertical 
vertebral  column.  Some  other  animals  (monkeys, 
hare*,  kangaroos,  &c)  can  rise  more  or  less  erect, 
but  in  their  case  the  attitude  is  obviously  not  the 
natural  one. 

In  standing,  it  is  requisite  that  the  limbs  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  fall 
within  the  sjiace  included  by  the  feet  If  the  centre 
of  gravity  does  not  fall  within  this  space,  the  animal 
cannot  stand,  but  must  fall  to  that  side  to  which  I 
the  centre  of  gravity  inclines.  On  this  account 
certain  aquatic  birds  (the  albatross,  for  example), 
which  have  their  feet  placed  very  far  back,  cannot 
,  for  walking.    If  an  animal  has  four  legs, 


length  of  time.  The  walking  of  quadrupeds  is  » 
similar  process  to  that  of  bij>cds,  except  that  the 
body  always  rests  on  at  least  two  legs.  The  hmbs 
are  raised  in  a  determinate  order,  and  usually  ia 
such  a  manner  that  the  hind-leg  of  one  side  succeeds* 
the  fore-leg  of  the  opiiosite  side. 

Running  consists  of  the  same  succession  of  motions 
as  walking ;  but  these  motions  are  so  accelerated 
that  there  is  a  period  between  two  stefis  when  the 
body  is  not  sup|M>rted  on  either  leg ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
paces.  It  requires  a  far  greater  expenditure  of 
muscular  force  than  walking,  and  cannot  he  long 
maintained  without  considerable  exhaustion.  First- 
rate  runners  can  accomplish  a  mde  in  a  few  seconds 
under  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  ten  miles  m 
an  hour.  (Leyctt  in  a  match  with  Frost,  which 
came  off  on  the  22d  of  March  1862,  at  Copen- 
hagen Fields,  ran  10  miles  250  yards,  in  52  53*. 
and  Deerfoot  ran  1 1  miles  740  yards,  at  Brampton, 
in  an  hour).  In  quadra j>eds  there  are  various 
paces  besides  walking,  which  are  known  as  tr  ittanp, 
cau  ten  ng,  and  galloping ;  and  as  every  one  is  faauhar 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  braad  :  with  the  ordinary  paces  of  the  horse,  we  shall  take 
base,  which  is  essential  in  bipeds.  We  see  that  tn*1  animal  as  our  illustration.  In  trotting,  the 
most  quadrupeds  have  comparatively  small  feet,  horse  moves  its  legs  in  pairs  diagonally.  Thus,  rf  the 
while  birds  are  furnished  with  long  toes,  which,  1  ,eft  ion  »nd  right  hind  leg  be  raised,  and  advanced 
when  spread  out  form  large  bases  of  supi>ort  !  A"*,  the  right  fore  and  left  hiud  leg  will  be  raised 
Moreover,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  are  so  i  the  instant  the  others  reach  the  ground.  In  fact  ia 
arranged  that  the  weight  of  the  body  causes  them  |  trotting,  the  first  pair  are  actually  raised  before  ths 
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other  legs  reach  the  ground,  *°  that  there  is  a 
minuto  interval  when  aU  four  lega  are  raised  above 
the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  velocity  acquired 
by  moving  the  lega  in  pairs  (as  in  ruuniug),  instead 
ot  consecutively  (as  in  walking),  depends  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  in  trotting  each  leg  rest*  on  the 
ground  during  a  short  time  and  swings  during  a 
]<>ng  time,  while  in  walking  the  swing  occupies  a 
short  period,  and  the  rest  a  comparatively  loug  one. 
In  canUrinij,  the  animal,  after  advancing  the  two 
fore-legs  one  after  the  other,  brings  forward  the 
two  hind-legs  simultaneously ;  and  when  this 
movement  is  greatly  urged,  tho  fore-legs  are  raised 
together,  as  well  as  the  hind-legs,  and  the  pace 
then  becomes  the  gcdhp. 

In  Imping,  the  horse  raises  the  fore-legs  from  the 
ground,  and  propels  the  body  upwards  and  forwards 
by  the  hind- legs  alone.  This  act  in  the  horse  is, 
however,  mainly  the  result  of  education,  and  those 
animals  that  leap  or  spring  upon  their  prey  (as  the 
members  of  the  cat  tnl>e)  crouch  before  leaping,  in 
order  to  throw  the  body  forward  with  the  greatest 
possible  force,  by  first  bending  all  the  limbs,  and 
then  suddenly  extending  them.  As  the  hind-legs 
are,  however,  the  essential  ageuts  in  leaping,  we 
observe  that  in  those  animals  whose  natural  mode 
of  progression  is  leaping — as  frogs,  bares,  kangaroos, 
Ac. — the  hind-legs  are  much  longer,  and  more 
muscular  than  the  fore-legs.  Leaping  is  a  common 
mode  of  progression  in  many  short-legged  birds 
(blackbirds,  thrushes,  finches,  sparrows,  Ac.),  in 
which  the  step  would  t>e  extremely  short  if  per- 
formed by  moving  the  legs  alternately.  There  is 
also  a  huge  number  of  insects,  such  as  grasahopjwrs, 
fleas,  Ac.,  whose  ordinary  mode  of  progression  is  by 
leaps  ;  and  it  is  in  this  class  of  animals  that  the 
leaping  power  is  developed  to  its  greatest  extent. 
The  common  flea,  for  example,  can  leap  200  times 
its  own  length.  While  Heas,  locusts,  and  grass- 
hopper* leap  by  means  of  their  loug  and  strung 
hind-legs ;  other  insects,  as  the  Podurida,  or  spring- 
tails,  possess  a  forked  tail,  which  tliey  bend  beneath 
the  body,  and  which,  when  suddenly  extended, 
propels  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Climbing,  is  merely  walking  on  an  inclined  or 
vertical  surface.  It  is  usually  accomplished  by 
means  of  sharp  nails  or  claws,  as  in  the  cat- tribe, 
the  lizards,  Ac.  In  many  birds,  as  the  woodpeckers, 
parrots,  Ac,  the  toes  are  ananged  in  two  divisions, 
so  as  to  grasp  branches  in  tho  manner  of  a  band. 
Bears  and  sloths  use  their  arms  for  climbing,  while 
monkeys  use  their  hands,  and  in  some  cases  their 
tails.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases,  as  in  the  sloth, 
that  this  is  the  ordinary  method  of  progression. 

The  act  of  flying  in  the  bird  is  accomplished  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  anterior  limbs,  the 
wings,  much  as  leaping  is  by  that  of  the  two  posterior 
lira  be.  8ee  Flying  ;  Birih.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  estimate  tho  velocity  at  which  dif- 
ferent birds  can  fly.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  eider-dock  can  fly  00,  and  the  hawk  150  miles 
in  an  hoar,  is  very  questionable ;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  carrier-pigeons  can  accomplish  from 
38  to  42  miles  in  that  time. 

The  bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  possess  a 
true  power  of  flight.  For  a  description  of  their 
organs  and  mode  of  flight,  wo  must  refer  to  the 
article  Bat,  where  will  also  Ikj  found  a  notice  of 
the  false  claims  of  some  other  mammals,  as  the 
so-called  flying-squirrel,  to  the  possession  of  true 
flight  Similarly,  the  actions  of  the  flying  lizard 
and  of  the  flying-fish  are  not  true  flight  In  no 
class  of  animals  is  the  mechanism  of  flight  so  perfect 
as  in  insects.  The  dragon-fly,  for  example,  can  out- 
strip the  swallow  ;  and  can  do  more  in  the  air  thau  1 
any  bird,  as  it  can  fly  backwards  aud  sidelong,  | 


to  right  or  left  as  well  as  forwards  without  turning. 
The  wings  of  insects,  of  which  there  may  be  either 
oue  or  two  pair,  are  analogous  (as  instruments  of 
motion)  to  the  feathered  wings  of  birds,  but  are 
regarded  as  homologous  to  (or  in  their  essential 
nature)  branchial  or  respiratory  organs.  For  details 
regarding  the  mechanism  employed  in  their  aerial 
progression  by  insects,  see  Insects. 

i>  trimming  is  the  mode  of  progression  employed 
by  most  aquatic  animals.  It  mainly  differs  from 
flying  in  this  respect  that  water  being  much  more 
dense  than  air,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  being 
nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  the  water  it  displaces, 
very  little  effort  is  required  to  keen  the  animal  from 
sinking,  and  hence  almost  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
force  can  be  employed  in  progression.  In  fishes, 
the  locomotive  organs  consist  of  the  (ins  and  tail, 
the  latter  bciug  the  great  propelling  organ.  The 
swimming  of  a  tish  has  been  correctly  compared 
to  the  motiou  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a  single  oar  or 
scull  at  the  stern.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  suc- 
cession of  strokes  alternately  right  and  left  pro[iels 
the  boat  straight  forwards,  so  the  fish  advances  by 
striking  alternately  right  ami  left  with  its  tail 
The  caudal  fin,  in  which  the  tad  ends,  is  vertical  in 
fishes,  and  is  usually  considerably  forked,  when 
there  is  great  speed.  Tho  ventral  fins  are  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  fish  in  its  proper  position, 
with  the  back  upwards,  as  is  shewn  by  a  well-known 
experiment  of  Borelli,  who,  after  cutting  off  these 
fins,  restored  the  living  fish  to  the  water,  when  it 
rolled  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  The 
air-bladder  with  which  many  fishes  are  provided, 
and  which  they  can  distend  and  contract  at  pleasure, 
facilitates  their  swimming  by  enabling  them  to 
modify  their  specific  gravity.  Most  terrestrial 
mammals,  excepting  man,  swim  at  once  the  first 
time*they  find  themselves  in  deep  water.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  their  limbs  move  in  water 
precisely  as  they  do  on  land,  and  no  new  action 
either  as  regards  direction  or  order  is  required,  as  is 
the  case  with  man,  to  enable  them  to  swim.  Those 
which  frequent  the  water,  as  Beals,  otters,  and 
beavers,  have  webbed  feet  like  ducks  and  other 
palmiped  birds,  the  toes  being  united  by  membranes, 
which,  when  exj>anded,  act  as  paddles  A  large 
number  of  invertebrate  animals  move  chiefly  by 
swimming.  Thus  lobsters  move  by  means  of  a 
vertical  motion  of  the  tad,  and  many  of  the  crabs  by 
means  of  their  posterior  legs,  which  are  fashioned 
like  oars.  Many  insects  swim  with  their  legs, 
which  are  fringed  with  hairs  to  give  additional 
surface.  The  cuttle-fish  uses  its  long  arms  as  oars, 
and  darts  through  the  water  with  extreme  rapidity ; 
while  other  molluscs  erect  sail-like  organs,  by  which 
they  are  propelled  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Swimming,  as  a  gymnastic  exercise,  is  described  in 
a  separate  article. 

Notices  of  the  more  special  modes  of  progression 
will  be  found  under  a  variety  of  heads.  See 
Ckcstacea,  Serpents,  Worms. 

MOTION,  in  Plants.  See  Irritability  and 
Spore. 

MOTIVE,  or  MOTIVO,  in  a  musical  oomposi- 
tion,  means  the  principal  subject  on  which  the 
movement  is  constructed,  and  which,  during  the 
movement  >»  constantly  appearing  in  one  or  other 
of  the  parts,  either  complete  or  modified.  In  elabo- 
rate and  long  compositions  there  are  also  secondary 
motives. 

MOTLEY,  John  LoTirRor,  LL.D.,  D.C.L,  Ac, 
American  historian,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  15,  1814.  After  graduating  at  Har- 
vard University,  he  spent  a  year  at  Oottingen, 
another  at  Berlin,  and  travelled  in  Italy  and  other 
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farts  of  Southern  Europe.  Returning  to  America, 
e  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837 ;  baft  preferring  literature,  he  wrote  a  historical 
romance,  entitled  Morton'*  Hop*  (1839),  which  had 
little  success.  In  1840,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  secretary  of  legation  to  tho  American  Embassy 
to  Russia,  but  soon  resigned,  and  in  1819,  published 
another  unsuccessful  novel,  entitled  Merry  Mount, 
a  Romance  of  th*  Massachusetts  Colony.  He  attracted 
attention,  however,  by  some  valuable  historical 
essays  for  American  reviews,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  one  on  Do  Tocquevilles  Democracy  in 
America,  and  another  on  'Peter  the  Great;'  and 
having  planned  a  history  of  Holland,  he  proceeded 
to  Europe  for  materials,  and  after  five  years'  labour, 
published  in  1H56  The  Rim  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
which  had  an  immediate  and  marked  success,  was 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German,  and 
caused  him  to  l»e  elected  to  the  French  Institute 
and  many  learned  societies  in  Europe,  and  to  receive 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard,  and 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  from  Oxford  University.  He 
has  since  l>een  engaged  on  a  History  of  the.  United 
Netherlands,  of  which  two  volumes  were  published 
in  1860. 

MOTRIX.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  and  35  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  in  a  richly  productive  district  about  3  miles 
from  the  sea.  Tlic  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  covered 
with  vines,  and  the  town  is  tropical  in  its  as|>ect 
Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  principal  employ- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants.    Pop.  12,8o0. 

MOTTO,  in  Heraldry,  a  word  or  short  sentence 
which  forms  an  accom|)animent  to  a  coat-of-arms, 
crest,  or  household  badge.  Mottoes  were  originally 
attached  to  the  badge  when  the  family  had  one,  or 
to  the  crest  where  there  was  no  badge.  In  later 
heraldry,  the  practice  is  to  place  the  motto  in  an 
escrol  either  over  the  crest  or  below  the  shield.  A 
motto  is  sometimes  a  religious  or  moral  sentiment, 
as  'Gardez  la  f"i,'  1  Huinanitate ;'  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  hemic  exclamation  or  war-cry,  '  Courage 
sans  peur,'  '  Forward.'  In  a  great  many  cases  it 
bears  reference  to  the  crest,  badge,  or  some  bearing 
of  the  escutcheon  ;  thus,  Stuart,  Earl  of  Moray,  has 
for  crest  a  pelican  wounding  herself,  and  for  motto, 
'Salus  per  Christum  Rcdemptorem  ;'  and  not  a  few 
mottoes  are  punning  allusions  to  the  family  name  — 
as  Scudamorc,  4  Scuto  amoris  Divini ; '  Vernon, 
•Ver  non  semper  virct ;'  'Fare,  fac,'  for  Fairfax; 
and  '  Time  Deum,  cole  regom,'  for  Coleridge.  Two 
mottoes  are  sometimes  used  by  the  same  family- 
one  above  the  crest,  tho  other  below  the  shield. 
The  motto,  •  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,'  which  accompanies 
the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  war-cry,  and  was  used  in  England  at  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Its  origin  has 
been  assigned  to  a  saying  of  Richard  I..  'Sot  we, 
but  God  and  our  right  have  vanquished  France.' 

MOU'FFLON,  or  MU'SMON  (Ovis  or  Caprtm* 
Mushnon),  tho  wild-sheep  of  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Cyprus,  Greece,  kc  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
fallow-deer,  covered  with  hair  and  not  with  wool, 
except  that  hair  of  a  somewhat  woolly  character 
smears  in  winter.  The  upper  parts  are  brownish, 
the  under  parts  whitish  ;  the  hair  of  the  neck  is 
long;  the  tail  is  very  short  Tho  horns  of  the 
male  are  very  large,  approaching  to  those  of  the 
Argali.  The  M.  lives  chiefly  in  the  higher  parti  nf 
mountainous  regions,  and  is  not  easily  approached 
by  the  hunter. 

MOULD,  or  MOULDINESS,  the  common  name 
of  many  minute  fungi  which  make  their  appearance, 
often  in  crowded  multitudes,  on  animal  and  vegetable 
in  a  decaying  or  in  a  living  but 


Common  Mould  (Muror 
muccdo),  highly  I 


morbid  state.  To  the  naked  eye,  they  often  seem  like 
patches  or  masses  of  fine  cobweb,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  threads  more  or  less 
diati  nctly  jointed,  sometimes  branched, 
of  M.  occur  on  many  different 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  substances  of 
kinds,  as  decaying  pears, 
Some  of  the  moulds 
belong  to  the  suborder 
of  fungi  called  Ph'/so- 
mycetes.  See  Fir  NO  I. 
One  of  these  is  the 
Common  M  (Mucor 
mucetlo),  so  plentifully 
found  on  fruit,  paste, 
preserves,  &a,  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay, 
the  progress  of  which 
it  hastens.  It  consists 
of  cobwebliko  masses  of  threads,  from 
rise  many  short  stems,  each  bearing  at  the 
a  roundish  membranous  blackish  spore-case, 
nearly  allied,  and  also  very  common  species,  is 
Ascophora  mucedo,  which  forms  a  bluish  M.  on 
bread  From  a  spreading  cobweb-like  l*ed  rise 
long  slender  branches,  terminated  by  spore-cases, 
of  which  the  vesicle  collapses  into  the  form  of 
a  little  pileut. — An  interesting  species  of  M., 
remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  colours 
—at  first  white,  then  yellow,  with  orange  spore- 
cases,  then  shining  green  or  olive,  and  with  threads 
often  several  inches  long— grows  on  fatty  sub- 
stances.—Other  species  of  M.  are  ranked  among 
Hyphomycetes,  a  suborder  of  Fungi,  having  a 
floccose  thai!  us  and  naked  spores.  One  of  these  is 
the  Blub  M.  (Aspergillus  glaucus),  which  imparts  to 
cheese  a  flavour  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  and 
perhaps  marks  it  as  in  a  condition  most  suitable  for 
promoting  the  digestion  of  other  aliments,  of  which 
epicures  eat  too  much.  Advantage  is  often  taken 
of  the  fact,  that  a  small  portion  of  cheese  affected 
with  M.  will  speedily  infect  sound  cheese  into  which 
it  may  be  introduced.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  propagation  of  these  fungi  is  ever  desired 
and  sought  after  by  man. — Snow  M.  (Laitosa  nina- 
lin)  is  found  on  grasses,  and  especially  on  barley 
and  rye  beneath  snow,  often  destroying  whole  crops. 
It  appears  in  white  patches  of  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  which  finally  become  red  as  if  dusted  with 
red  powder. 

Even  living  animals  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
fungi  of  this  kind  Silk-worms  are  killed  in  great 
numbers  by  one  called  Mcscahdink  (q.  v.),  or  Silk- 
worm Rot.  Snch  fungi  are  sometimes  developed 
on  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  internal  cavities  of 
vertebrated  animals  ;  and  on  the  bodies  of  inverte- 
brated  aninials,  as  the  common  house-fly,  which,  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  when  it  becomes  languid  often 
dies  from  this  cause.  Even  strongly-scented  sub- 
stances, if  moist,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  M.  of 
one  kind  or  other ;  nor  are  strong  poisons,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  a  sufficient  safeguard  A  mo- 
phora  muceilo  springs  up  readily  in  paste  full  of 
corrosive  sublimate ;  and  the  mycelium  of  moulds  is 
found  in  strong  arsenical  solutions.  The  only  sure 
preventive  of  M.  is  dryness.  Many  of  the  moulds 
vegetate  in  liquids,  bnt  do  not  attain  their  perfect 
development,  only  appearing  as  filamentous  and 
flocculcnt  mycelia.  The  Vinegar  Plant  (q.  v.)  is  so 
instance  of  this  kind 

Mildews  and  Moulds  are  very  nearly  allied. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  fungi  are  produced 
is  marvellous.  '  In  favourable  circumstances,  a 
plant  will  pass  through  every  stage  of  growth  to 
jierfect  maturation  of  its  seeds  in  less  than  two 
days,  the  threads  which  sustain  the  ripe 
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being  so  long,  and  yet  so  delicate,  as  to  make  it  a 
marvel  that  they  can  remain  erect'— (Berkeley). 

MOULD,  the  model  or  pattern  from  which 
workmen  execute  mouldings,  ornaments,  ftc.  Also, 
the  shape  or  bed  in  which  metal  and  other  castings 
are  made. 

MOULDINGS,  the  curved  and  plane  surfaces 
used  as  ornaments  in  cornices,  panels,  arches,  &c, 
and  in  all  enriched  apertures  in  buildings.  In  classic 
architecture  the  mouldings  are  few  in  number,  and 


definitely  fixed  in  their  forma.  There  are  eight  kind* 
of  these  regular  mouldings,  viz.,  the  Cyroa,  the  Ovolo 
(or  Echinus),  the  Talon,  the  Cavetto,  the  Torus,  the 
Astragal,  the  Scotia,  and  the  Fillet  (q.  v.)  ;  and  each 
of  these  mouldings  has  its  proper  place  assigned  to 
it  in  each  order.  See  Coi.L'MN.  In  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  all  other  styles,  the  mouldiiigs  are  not 
reduced  to  a  system  as  in  the  Greek  aud  Komau 
styles,  but  may  be  used  in  every  variety  of  form  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  artist  Certain  forms  generally 
prevail  at  one  tieriod  in  any  style.  Thus,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  the  date  of  a  building  may  in  many 
instances  be  determined  by  the  form  of  the  mouldings. 


The  Norman  mouldings  were  very  simple  in  outline, 
and  frequently  enriched  with  tbt;  zigzag  and  billet 
ornaments.    Fig.  1  is  a  common  Norman  form. 

In  the  early  English  style,  the  mouldings  are  also 
simple  in  outline,  and  are  usually  arranged  in  rect- 
angular divisions,  as  in  tig.  3,  and  consist  of 
alternate  rounds  and  hollows.  In  late  examples 
of  this  style,  the  lillet  was  introduced  (tig.  2),  aud 


led  to  the  more  elaborate  form  of  mouldings  during 
the  Decorated  )>eriod  (tig.  4). 

The  mouldings  of  the  perpendicular  style  are 
generally  flatter  and  thinner  than  the  preceding, 
and  have  largo  hollows  sejwrated  by  narrow  fillets, 
which  produce  a  meagre  effect 

Each  of  thi-so  styles  has  its  peculiar  ornaments 
and  style  of  foliage  ;  and  when  these  are  used  along 
with  the  mouldings,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  approximate  date  of  a  building. 

MOULINS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  AUier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Allier,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
13  arches,  lies  213  miles,  by  railway,  south-east  of 
Paris,  and  95  miles  north-west  of  Lyon.  M.  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Bourhonnnis.  It  is  a  clean, 
well-built  town,  with  pretty  promenades.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
(for  the  enlargement  of  which  the  sum  of  one  and 
a  half  million  francs  was  granted  in  1852),  the 
museum,  the  theatre,  the  public  library  containing 
20,000  vols.,  the  new  town-house,  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  and  the  college.  Of  the  old  castle,  built  by 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  in  1530,  only  a  square  tower 
remains,  which  is  used  as  a  prison.  M.  carries  on 
trade  in  coal,  wood,  iron,  grain,  wine,  oil,  and 
cattle.    Pop.  15,471. 

MOULMEI  N,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  north- 
east  corner  of  the  Kay  of  Bengal,  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Salweeu,  Gyne,  and  Attaran,  in  Iti* 
gtf  N.  lat,  and  9"  38'  E.  long.  M.,  ono  of  the 
healthiest  stations  in  India,  is  a  pretty  specimen 
of  an  eastern  town.  It  is  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  of  which  is  under  a  goung  or  native  head  of 
police.  The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  shaded 
with  trees,  principally  of  the  acacia  trilie,  aud  the 
glossy  jack  is  often  seen  half  covering  a  native 
house,  its  great  fruit  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
ri)>ening  in  the  sun.  The  principal  street,  al>out  3 
miles  in  length,  runs  due  north  and  south,  anil  parallel 
with  the  river  Salween,  The  native  houses  are 
constructed  in  the  usual  Burman  style  of  hamttoo, 
and  a  thatch  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  water- palm. 
All  are  raised  on  piles,  according  to  the  universal 
custom  of  the  country.  Men  walk  about  with  the 
green  paper  chattali,  or  Chinese  umbrella,  used 
throughout  the  provinces  ;  the  gharie,  or  India  cab, 
dashes  along,  the  attendant  imp  revelling  in  heat 
and  dust 

M.  is  backed  by  a  fine  range  of  hills,  on  whose 
heights  Hash  the  gilded  spires  of  innumerable 
pagodas  ;  aud  here,  too,  are  built  many  pretty  resi- 
dences, eonimandiug  a  tine  view  of  the  town,  river, 
ami  adjacent  country,  which  for  picturesque  beauty 
and  varied  scenery  has  few  equals.  M.  Iwasts 
various  churches,  cha]iels,  and  missionary  establish- 
ments, several  charitible  and  educational  institu- 
tions.  substantial  barracks,  a  general  hospital,  publio 
library,  &c.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water 
can  come  up  to  M.,  under  charge  of  pilots  from 
Auiherst  and  at  spring-tide  ships  of  any  tonuage 
may  reach  the  town.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
is  at  that  time  from  20  to  23  feet  The  population 
of  M.  is  on  the  increase  In  the  census  of  1855 
—1856  it  is  given  as  follows : 

.V.i  h  ■■•  or  Men  18.011 

H       Women  ll.filO 

»      CkiiUireii,      ....  ROM 

4S.M3 

Besides  the  Burmans  proper,  the  inhabitants  of 
M.  include  Eurasians  or  half-casts,  Taliens,  Chinese, 
Shans.  Karens,  Armenians,  Jews,  Malays,  and  natives 
of  Hindustan. 

M.  possesses  great  facilities  for  ship-building,  and 
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many  fine  vessel*  have  lately  been  constructed  in 
the  building-yards  of  Tavoyzoo  and  Mopoon.  The 
principal  exports  from  M.  arc  teak-timber  and  rice  ; 
the  imports  consist  of  general  merchandise,  chiefly 
piece-goods,  hardware,  provisions,  and  sundries. 

The  Ttuaxterim  and  Martaban  Directory ;  Winter's 
Six  MonUu  in  BrUiali  Burmah  (Loud.  1858)  ; 
Marshall's  Four  Yean  in  Burmah  (Lond.  1860) ; 
personal  observation. 

MOULTING  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  the  periodical  exuviation,  or  throwing  off  of 
certain  structures,  which  are  for  the  most  jtart  of 
an  epithelial  or  epidermic  character.  Thus,  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Artirulattt,  the  external 
covering  is  thrown  off,  and  replaced  many  times 
during  life.  In  some  of  the  minute  Entomostracous 
Crustacea  of  our  pools,  a  process  of  moulting, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  crabs  and  lobsters, 
occurs  every  two  or  three  days,  even  when  the 
animals  seem  to  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
In  the  cralw,  in  which  the  process  has  been  carefully 
observed,  the  exuv'ntm,  or  east- off  shell,  consists  not 
only  of  the  entire  external  covering,  including  even 
the  faceted  membrane  which  forms  the  auterior 
coat  of  the  compound  eyes,  but  also  carries  with  it  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  plates  to 
which  the  muscles  are  attached.  During  growth,  this 
moulting  takes  place  as  often  as  the  body  becomes 
too  large  for  the  shell ;  and  after  the  animal  has 
attained  its  full  size,  it  is  found  to  occur  at  least 
once  a  year,  at  the  reproductive  Beason.  During 
the  early  growth  of  insects,  spiders,  centipedes,  &c, 
a  similar  moult  is  frequently  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  but  after  they  have  attained  their  full 
size,  no  further  moulting  takes  place.  In  the  Verte- 
brata  we  have  examples  of  as  complete  a  moidting. 
and  replacement  of  new  skin,  among  frogs  and 
serpents  as  occurs  in  the  Articulata,  the  whole 
epidermis  being  thrown  off  at  least  once,  and,  in 
some  instances,  several  times  yearly.  In  birds,  the 
feathers  are  periodically  cast  off  and  renewed  ;  in 
mammals  generally,  the  hair  is  regularly  shed  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year ;  and  in  the  deer  tribe 
the  casting  off  and  renewal  of  the  antlers  must  be 
regarded  us  a  s|teeial  example  of  moulting.  In  man, 
the  continual  exuviation  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
epidermis  is  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  on  a  more  general  scale  in  the  lower 
animals. 

MOUTTRIE,  Port,  a  fortress  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  Harl>our,  South 
Carolina,  celebrated  for  the  repulse  of  a  British 

anadron  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  January 
i,  1776.  The  fort,  at  that  time,  was  hastily  built 
of  Palmetto  logs  and  sand,  with  31  guns  and  435 
men.  The  Bpongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  was  found 
to  resist  the  cannon  balls  perfectly.  The  fort  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  in  April  1861,  took  part 
in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  active  hostilities  in  the  civil  war  of 


MOUND  (Lat.  muruiut,),  in  Heraldry,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  globe,  surmounted 
with  a  cross  (generally)  patt6e. 
As  a  device,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  and  to  have  been 
intended  to  represent  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Christianity  over  the 
world.  The  royal  crown  of 
England  is  surmounted  by  a 
mound,  which  first  appears  on 
the  seal  of  William  the  Con 


Mount 


Mound, 
without  the 


queror,  though 
used  earlier. 


the  globe 


MOUNT,  in  Heraldry.  When  the  lower  i«rt  of 
the  shield  is  occupied  with  a  representation  of  ground 
slightly  raised,  and  covered  with  grass,  this  is  called 
a  mount  in  base;  eg.,  Argent, 
on  a  mount  in  base,  a  grove  of 
trees  ppr. — Walkinshaw  of  that 
Ilk,  Scotland 

MOUNT  VE'RNON.  the 
seat  and  tomb  of  George 
Washington,  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Potomac,  in  Virginia,  15  miles 
below  Washington.  The  resi- 
dence of  Washington,  finely 
situated  on  the  rising  Iwnk  of  the  river,  and  hi* 
tomb,  with  an  estate  of  200  acres,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  a  patriotic  society  of  ladies,  to  be  kept 
as  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  a  memorial  of  the 
*  Father  of  his  country.' 

MOUNTAIN  ASH.    See  Rowax. 

MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE,  the  basement  rock 
of  the  carboniferous  series  in  the  south  of  England 
and  in  Wales.  It  consists  of  a  calcareous  rock  loaded 
with  marine  remains,  the  greater  part  of  the  r.n*k 
being  made  up  Itodily  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  shells. 
It  has  a  variable  thickness,  sometimes  reaching  as 
much  as  900  feet.  In  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  the  marine  limestones  are  not  separated 
from,  but  alternate  with  the  coal-bearing  strata* 
See  Carbo.vifkrous  Svstkm. 

MOUNTAINS.  The  number  and  altitude  of 
the  mountains  of  the  globe  arc  so  great  that  they 
form  almost  everywhere  prominent  objects,  and 
operate  to  a  large  extent  in  modifying  the  climatic 
conditions  of  every  country  in  the  world.  Yet  the 
amount  of  solid  material  so  raised  above  the  ordi* 
nary  level  of  tho  land  is  not  so  much  as  might  be 
exj>ected.  Kememliering  that  elevated  plateaus  of 
great  extent  occur  in  several  regions,  and  that  the 
general  surface  of  the  earth  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  sea-level,  it  has  been  estimated  that  were 
the  whole  dry  land  reduced  to  a  uniform  level,  it 
would  form  a  plain  having  an  elevation  of  18(H)  feet 
•bore  the  sea.  And  were  these  solid  materials 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  so  as 
to  till  up  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  resulting  level 
would  Imj  considerably  l>elow  the  present  surface  of 
the  sea,  inasmuch  as  the  mean  height  of  the  dry 
land  most  probably  docs  not  exceed  oue-fifteeuth 
of  the  mean  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Mountains,  and  e«|>ecially  mountain-chaint,  •un- 
serve important  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  water  system  of 
the  world.  They  are  at  once  the  great  collector* 
and  distributors  of  water.  In  the  passage  of 
moisture-charged  winds  across  them,  the  moisture 
is  precipitated  as  rain  or  snow.  When  mountain- 
ranges  intersect  the  course  of  constant  winds  by 
thus  abstracting  the  moisture,  they  produce  a  moist 
country  on  the  windward-side,  and  a  comparatively 
dry  and  arid  one  on  the  leeward.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  Andes,  the  precipitous  western  surface 
of  which  has  a  different  asj>ect  from  the  sloping 
eastern  plains ;  and  so  also  the  greater  supply  of 
moisture  on  the  southern  aides  of  the  Himalaya* 
brings  the  snow-line  5000  feet  lower  than  on  the 
northern  side.  Above  a  certain  height  the  moisture 
falls  as  snow,  and  a  range  of  snow-clad  summit* 
would  form  a  more  effectual  separation  between  the 
plain*  on  cither  side  than  would  the  widest  ocean, 
were  it  not  that  transverse  valley*  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  whic'i  open  up  a  paw,  or  way  of  transit, 
at  a  level  below  the  snow-line.  But  even  these 
would  not  prevent  the  range  being  an  impassable 
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barrier,  if  the  temperate  regions  contained  aa  lofty  j  at  Sierra  Leone.    Most  of  the  principal  secondary 
mountains  aa  the  tropica.    Mountain- ranges,  how-   ranges  have  generally  a  direction  more  or  leas  at 
ever,  decrease  in  height  from  the  equator  to  the  right  anglea  to  this  great  mountain  tract, 
poles  in  relation  to  the  snow -line.  I    The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  mountains  is  one 

The  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  that  has  received  not  a  little  attention.  Geologists 
generalise  on  the  distribution  of  mountains  on  the  have  shewn  that  the  principal  agents  in  altering 
globe  have  hitherto  been  almost  unsuccessful.  In  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  denudation,  which  ts 
America,  the  mountains  take  a  general  direction  always  abrading  and  carrying  to  a  lower  level  the 
more  or  leas  parallel  to  the  meridian,  and  for  a  exj»osed  surfaces,  and  an  internal  force  which  is 
distance  of  82S0  miles,  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  raising  or  depressing  the  existing  strata,  or  bringing 
Ocean,  form  a  vast  and  precipitous  range  of  lofty  unstratified  rocks  to  the  surface.  Whether  the 
mountains,  which  follow  the  coast-line  in  South  changes  are  the  small  and  almost  imperceptible 
America,  and  spread  somewhat  out  in  North  Ame-  j  alterations  now  taking  place,  or  those  recorded  in 
rica,  presenting  everywhere  throughout  their  course  the  mighty  mountains  and  deep  valleys  everywhere 
a  tendency  to  separate  into  two  or  more  parallel  existing,  denudation  and  internal  force  are  the  great 
ridge*,  and  giving  to  the  whole  continent  the  producing  causes.  These  give  us  two  great  classes 
character*  of  n  precipitous  and  lofty  western  border,  of  mountains. 

gradually  lowering  into  an  immense  expanse  of  1.  Mountain*  proiluerd  by  drnudat'im.  —  The 
eastern  lowlands.  In  the  Old  World,  on  the  other  extent  to  which  denudation  has  altered  the  surface 
hand,  there  is  no  single  well-denned  continuous  of  the  globe  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  All  the 
chain  connected  with  the  coast-line.  The  principal  i  stratified  rocks  are  produced  by  its  action  ;  but 
ranges  are  grouped  together  in  a  Y-shaped  form,  I  these  do  not  measure  its  full  amount,  for  many 
the  general  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  J  of  these  bedB  have  been  deposited  and  denuded, 
the  New  World  chain.  The  centre  oT  the  system  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  before  they 
in  the  Himalayas  is  the  highest  land  in  the  he  mi-  ,  reached  their  present  state.  Masses  of  rock 
sphere.  From  this,  one  arm  radiates  in  a  north-  more  indurated,  or  better  defended  from  the  wast- 
e&jft  direction,  and  terminates  iu  the  high  land  at  ing  currents  than  those  around,  serve  as  indices  of 
Behring  Straits:  the  other  two  take  a  westerly  the  extent  of  denudation.  The  most  remarkable  case 
eour*e;  the  one  a  little  to  the  north,  through  the  I  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that 
Caucasus,  Carpathians,  and  Alps,  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  '  of  the  three  insulated  mountains  in  Koss-shire  — Suil 
the  other  more  to  the  south,  through  the  immense  Veinn,  Coul  Ik>g,  and  Coul  Mure  (fig.  I}— which  are 
chain  of  Central  African  mountains,  and  terminating  I  about  3000  feet  nigh.    The  strata  of  the  mountains 


Fig.  1  —Soil  Veinn,  Coul  Bog,  and  Coul  More- 
are  horizontal,  like  the  courses  of  masonry  in  a  I 
pyramid,  and  their  deep  nil  colour  is  in  striking  j 
contrast  with  the  cold  bluish  hue  of  the  gneiss 
which  forms  the  plain,  and  on  whose  upturned 
edge*   the  mountain-beds   rest.     It   seems  very 

firobable,  as  Hugh  Miller  suggests,  that  when  the 
onnation  of  which  these  are  relics  (at  one  time 
considered  as  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  but  now  determined 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchisou  as  being  older  than 
Silurian!,  was  first  raised  above  the  waves,  it 
covered,  with  an  amazing  thickness,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from  Ben 
Lomond  to  the  Maiden  Paps  of  Caithness,  but  that 
subsequent  denudation  swept  it  all  away,  except 
in  circumscribed  districts,  and  in  detached  localities 
like  these  pyramidal  hills. 

2.  Mountains  pnnluml  by  interned  force. — These 
are  of  several  kinds,  («.)  Mountains  of  ejection, 
in  which  the  internal  force  is  confined  to  a  point,  so 
to  speak,  having  the  means  of  exhausting  itself 


•From  Murchison's  SUuria:  London,  J.  Murray. 

j  through  an  opening  in  the  surface.  The  lava,  scoria), 
:  and  stones  ejected  at  this  opening  form  a  conical 
projection  which,  at  least  on  the  surface,  is  onmjKwed 
of  strata  sloping  away  from  the  crater.  Volcanoes 
are  mostly  isolated  conical  hills,  yet  they  chiefly 
occur  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  linear  series,  on 
the  mainland  and  islands  which  enclose  the  great 
l'acilic  Ocean.  Vesuvius  and  the  other  European 
volcanoes  are  unconnected  with  this  immense  vol- 
canic tract.  {&,)  But  the  internal  force  may  be 
diffused  under  a  Urge  tract  or  sane,  which,  if 
it  obtain  no  relief  fnun  an  0|iening,  will  be  elevated 
in  the  mass.  When  the  upheaval  occurs  to  any 
extent,  the  strata  are  subjected  to  great  tension. 
If  they  can  bear  it,  a  soft  rounded  mountain-chain 
is  the  result ;  but  generally  one  or  more  series 
of  cracks  are  formed,  and  into  them  igneous 
rocks  are  pushed,  which,  rising  up  into  mountain- 
chains,  elevate  the  stratified  rocks  on  their  Hanks, 
I  and  perhaps  as  parallel  ndges.    Thus,  the  Andes 


MOURNE  MOUNTAINS-MOUSE. 


consist  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  various  ages,  lying 
in  order  on  the  granite  and  porphyry  of  which  the 
mass  of  the  range  is  corajjoeed.  The  position  of  the 
strata  on  such  mountains  supplies  the  means  of  deter- 
mining, within  definite  limits,  the  j>eriod  of  upheaval. 
The  newest  strata  that  have  bn  elevated  on  the 
■ides  of  the  mountain  when  it  was  formed,  give 
a  date  antecedent  to  that  at  which  the  elevation 
took  place,  whUe  the  horizontal  strata  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  supply  one  sultaequent  to  that  event 
Thus,  the  principal  chain  of  tho  Alps  was  rawed 


Fig.  2.— Principal  System  of  the  Alps  : 
1,  GrsnlUc  rocks;  1,  PxkohIc;  3,  Seeundarr;  4,  Tertiary; 
5,  Keernt. 

during  the  period  between  the  deposition  of  the 
Tertiary  and  tliat  of  the  older  recent  deiiosits. 
(c)  But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the 
upheaving  internal  force  operates,  viz.,  where  it 
docs  not  act  at  riixht  angles  to  the  surface,  but 
rather  obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  pushes  the  solid 
strata  forwards,  causing  them  to  rise  in  huge  folds, 
which,  becoming  permanent,  form  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  in  its  present 
solid  and  brittle  condition,  is  thus  curved,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  shock  of  every  earth- 
quake ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  is  produced  by  the  progress  of  a  wave  of  the 
solid  crust;  that  the  destruction  of  buildings  is 
caused  by  the  undulation ;  and  that  the  wave  has 
been  so  evident,  that  it  has  been  described  as  pro- 
ducing a  sickening  feeling  on  the  observer,  as  if  the 
land  were  but  thiu  ice  heaving  over  water.  This 
mode  of  mountain  formation  has  been  explained, 
when  treatiug  of  the  Appalachians  (q.  v.),  which 


Fig.  3.— The  System  of  the  Netherlands : 
1,  giluriaii ;  J,  Coal  Mei»ui  e- ;  S.  New  fed  S*nd»t«ie ;  4,  Oolite ; 
6,  Chalk. 

were  thus  formed.  Many  other  ranges  hare  had 
a  similar  origin,  as  some  in  Bel  mum  and  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr  Carruthera. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  last  two  classes  the 
parallel  ridges  were  produced  at  the  same  time. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  generalised  this,  maintaining 
that  all  parallel  ridges  or  fissures  are  synchronous  ; 
and  on  this  be  based  a  system  of  mountain-structure, 
which  is  too  universal  and  too  geometrical  to  be 
true.  The  synchronism  of  parallel  ti«sures  bad  been 
noticed  by  Werner,  and  it  is  now  received  as  a  lirst 
principle  in  mining.  The  cou verse  is  nUo  held  to  be 
generally  true,  that  fissures  di (bring  in  direction 
differ  also  in  age ;  yet  divergence  from  a  centre, 
and  consequent  want  of  parallelism,  as  in  the  case 


of  volcanoes,  may  be  an  essential  characteristic  of 
contemporaneity.  Nevertheless,  Elie  de  Beautnoirt 
has  classified  the  mountains  of  the  world  according 
to  this  parallelism,  holding  that  the  various  grou|is 
are  synchronous.  The  |Niralleli*m  does  not  consist 
in  having  the  same  relations  to  the  points  of  the 
comitass — for  these,  as  regards  north  and  south, 
would  be  far  from  parallel — but  is  estimated  in  ita 
relation  to  some  imaginary  great  circle,  which  being 
drawn  round  the  clolio  would  divide  it  into  equal 
hemispheres.  Such  circles  he  calls  Great  Circles  of 
Reference.  But  beyond  this,  he  goes  a  step  further, 
and  pro|toses  a  more  refined  classification,  deitending 
od  a  principle  of  geometrical  symmetry,  which  ho 
believes  he  has  discovered  among  his  great  circles 
of  reference.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  his 
geometrical  speculations  have  little  foundation  in 
nature. 

MOURNE  MOUNTAINS.  See  Down,  Cocnty 

OF. 

MOURNING,  a  particular  habit  worn  to  express 
grief,  es|>ecially  for  the  decease  of  friends.  The 
usages  regarding  mourning  have  varied  much  at 
different  times  and  in  different  countries.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead  was 
generally  7,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  30  days ; 
and  tho  external  indications  of  sorrow  consisted  in 
weeping,  tearing  tho  clothes,  smiting  the  breast, 
cutting  off  the  hair  and  beard,  lying  on  the  ground, 
walking  barefoot,  and  abstaining  from  washing  and 
anointing  themselves.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
period  was  30  days,  except  in  Sparta,  where  it 
was  limited  to  10.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased 
secluded  themselves  from  the  public  eye,  wore  a 
coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their 
hair  as  a  sign  of  grief.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
colour  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  black  or  dark- 
blue  under  the  republic.  Under  the  empire,  the 
women  wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the 
colour  for  men,  who  did  not  cut  oft  the  hair  or 
beard  as  in  Greece.  Men  wore  their  mourning  only 
a  few  days  ;  women  a  year,  when  for  a  husband  or 

(arent  The  time  of  mourning  was  often  shortened 
IV  a  victory  or  other  happy  public  event,  the  birth 
of  a  child,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  family  festival.  A 
public  calamity,  such  as  a  defeat,  or  the  death  of 
an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  public 
mourning,  which  involved  a  total  cessation  of  busi- 
ness, called  Jiutitium.  In  modern  Europe,  the 
ordinary  colour  for  mourning  is  black ;  in  Turkey, 
violet ;  in  China,  white ;  in  Egypt,  yellow ;  in 
Ethiopia,  brown.  It  was  white  in  Snain  until  1498. 
Mourning  is  worn  of  different  depth,  and  for 
different  periods  of  time,  according  to  the  nearness 
of  relationship  of  the  deceased.  On  the  death*  of  a 
sovereign  or  meml>er  of  the  reigning  house,  a  court 
mounting  is  ordered  ;  and  in  this  country,  it  is 
usual  at  the  samo  time  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  a  general  mourning. 

In  Scotch  Law,  if  a  husband  die.  whether  solvent 
or  insolvent,  the  widow  will  be  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
able payment  out  of  the  assets  for  mournings 
.suitable  to  his  rank.  And  the  same  privilege 
applies  to  mournings  for  such  of  the  children  as  are 
to  assist  at  the  funeral.  In  England,  there  is  no 
such  privilege  or  distinction. 

MOUSE  {Mus),  a  genua  of  rodent  mammalia 
of  the  family  Afurubr.  (q.  v.),  having  three  simple 
molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  tuberculated  sub- 
mits, the  up|>er  incisors  wedge-shaped,  the  lower 
compressed  and  pointed,  the  fore  feet  with  four 
toes  and  a  rudimentary  thumb,  the  hmd  tect  five- 
toed  ;  the  tail  long,  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  and 
scaly.  This  genus  includes  Rats  (q.  v.)  and  mice ; 
the  smaller  specie*  bearing  the  latter  name. — The 
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Co**©*  M.  (Jf.  mutevltu)  is  perhaps  not  originally 
Britu-h.  although  now  so  abundant  everywhere.  It 
accompanies  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  readily 
colonises  every  region,  arctic,  temperate,  or  tropical ; 
its  threat  fecundity,  common  also  to  most  of  its 
conveners,  causing  means  to  be  employed  every- 
where for  the  prevention  of  ita  excessive  multipli- 
cation. Aristotle  made  the  experiment  of  placing 
a  pregnant  female  M.  in  a  closed  ver*el  filled  with 
gram,  and  found  in  a  short  time  no  fewer  than  190 
mice  in  the  vessel.  Of  cats  and  mouse-traps  it 
kvmji  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  and  equally  unne- 
c  *>ary  to  give  a  description  of  the  common  mouse. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species.  That 
generally  fouud  in  houses  is  smaller,  and  not  so 
d.trk  in  colour,  as  that  common  in  barns  and  farm- 
van  Is.  A  white  variety  sometimes  occurs,  and  has 
Iwen  j>er]>etuated  in  a  half-domesticated  state.  The 
c<ttiuion  brown  kind  is,  however,  at  least  as  easily 
tamed,  and  readily  becomes  familiar  enough.  A 
pied  variety  ia  not  uncommon  in  India.— Much 
has  been  written  about  the  singing  powers  of  the 
M. ;  it  beiug  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  mice 
n  -t  unfrequcntly  shew  a  strong  love  for  music, 
and  a  power  of  imitating  the  song  of  birds ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  bind,  it  is  alleged  that  the  singing  of 
mice  is  merely  the  consequence  of  throat  disease. — 
The  M.  makes  a  nest  like  that  of  a  bird  in  the 
waiuacot  of  a  wall,  among  the  chaff  or  feathers  of 
a  bed,  or  in  any  similar  situation.  The  litter  is 
generally  from  six  to  ten  in  numWr. — The  Wood 
XL,  or  Long-tailed  Fiei.d  M.  [M.  8>/lcatic<i«),  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  Common  Mouse.    It,  tail  ia 


L^ng-Uiled  Field  Mouse  (.Vii»  tylraticut)  and  Harvest 
Mouse  {Mtu  mcMoritu). 

l'>ntrer;  its  cars  arc  also  longer;  its  muzzle  rather 
knjfBf ;  ita  under-parts  lighter  in  colour,  than  in 
the  common  mouse.  It  is  abundant  throughout 
Britain  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
a  prievous  i*est  in  gardens  and  fields.  It  lays  up 
stores  of  grain  and  other  food,  either  in  thick  tufts 
of  pum,  or  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  quantity  of  food  laid  up  in  Biich  stores  is  often 
wonderfully  large.  The  Field  M  is  timid,  gentle, 
and  easily  tamed. — The  smallest  British  M.,  and 
toe  smallest  British  quadruped,  is  the  Harvest 
51.  (Jf.  mesAoriux),  of  which  the  head  and  body 
are  only  2\  inches  in  length,  the  tail  being  almost 
equally  long,  and  to  some  degree  prehensile  ;  the 
general  form  elongated  an 


the  ears  not  large.  This  species  is  not  uncommon 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  although  less 
frequently.  It  makes  its  nest  among  the  stalks  of 
wheat,  reeds,  or  other  grasses,  weaving  together  the 
leaves  and  panicles  of  grasses,  the  leaves  being  for 
this  purpose  cut  into  shreds  by  ita  teeth.  The  nest 
is  a  very  curious  structure  formed  by  mere  inter- 
twining, without  cement  of  any  kind.  It  is  gene- 
rally suspended  among  the  stalks.  It  is  globular, 
or  nearly  so,  and  entrance  to  it  is  through  an 
opening,  which  almost  completely  closes  up  again. 
— A  still  smaller  species  of  M.  (.V.  pumiltm)  is  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe—  An  American  species,  the 
White-footed  M.  (J/.  teucopns),  common  in  most 
parts  of  North  America,  and  intermediate  in  ita 
habits  between  the  Common  M.  and  the  Field  M., 
is  said  to  di>i»art  from  houses  whenever  either 
the  cat  or  the  brown  rat  appears  in  tin  m.  -  I'hn 
Barbary  XL  {M.  Barbaru*)  approaches  in  size  to 
the  rats,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  longitudinally 
striped  fur. 

The  name  M.  is  often  popularly  given  to  animals 
considerably  different  from  the  true  mice,  as  the 

V0U4  (q.  v.). 

MOUSE  EAR  CHICKWEED  (Cerartium),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  CaryophyUucem^ 
having  five  sepals,  live  bifid  petals,  ten  stamens,  five 
styles,  and  a  capsule  bursting  at  the  top  with  ten 
teeth.  The  species  are  uumcrous,  natives  of  tern- 
Iterate  and  cold  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  among  the  urnst  common  weeds 
in  Britain  ;  others,  having  larger  Uowers,  are  occa- 
sionally planted  in  Mower-borders  and  on  rock- 
works.  The  form  and  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  British  species  have  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name. 

MOUTH,  Diseases  of  the,  occur  in  different 
forms,  but  usually  begin  with  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  inflammation  may  be 
equally  diffused,  or  may  lie  chielly  or  entirely 
confined  to  the  mucous  follicles.  When  diffused, 
it  may  either  present  no  peculiar  secreted  product, 
or  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  a  curd  like 
secretion,  or  with  patches  of  fa'se  membrane.  It 
may  further  be  attended  with  eruption,  ulceration, 
or  gangrene,  any  one  of  which  may  impress  a  special 
character  on  the  disease,  or  it  may  present  peculiar- 
ities from  the  nature  of  iU  exciting  cause,  as  when 
it  accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the  result  of  mercurial 
action. 

The  following  are  the  principal  forms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth,  or  stomatitis  (Gr.  stoma,  the 
mouth),  as  it  is  termed  by  nosologists.  1.  Common 
l)ijfused  Inflammation,  which  appears  in  reddened, 
somewhat  elevated  jwitches,  and  sometimes  occupies 
large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth.  It  is  more 
commonly  a  complication  of  other  diseases  than  an 
original  affection.  When  of  the  latter  character,  it 
is  generally  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritants, 
as  by  scalding  drinks,  corrosive  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  accumulated  tartar  on  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  &c.  In  ordinary  cases,  cooling 
and  demulcent  liquids  (such  as  cream  or  almond 
oil)  applied  locally,  an  occasional  saline  cathartic, 
with  a  soft  and  chiefly  farinaceous  diet,  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  necessary  treatment. 

2.  Diffn**i  Inflammation,  with  ami-lite  erudtttion, 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  infants,  and  is  described 
under  its  jNipular  name  of  Thrcsh. 

3.  Inflammation  of  Ike.  FollicUs,  and  Eruption  or 
Vesicular  Inflammation,  are  described  in  the 
article  Ami.*:  (q.  v.). 

4  In  Ulcerative  Inflammation,  Canrrum  Oris,  or 
Canker,  an  ulceration  often  of  considerable  size, 
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with  a  grayish  surf  act;  and  an  inflamed  edge,  appears 
on  the  gums,  or  inside  of  the  cheeks  or  lips.  The  I 
•welling  of  the  adjacent  parts  ia  often  so  consider- 
able, as  to  be  apparent  externally.  There  is  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  breath  is  very  offen- 
sive. The  disease  generally  occurs  in  children 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  The  ulcer  may  I 
continue  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  but  always 
yields  to  treatment.  The  febrile  symptoms  and  the  ' 
constipation  which  are  usually  present,  must  be 
combated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Perhaps  the  best 
general  method  of  treating  the  disease  is  by  the 
administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  (four  or  five 
grains  in  sweetened  water  every  four  hours),  and  by 
frequently  washing  the  mouth  with  a  weak  tepid 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

5.  The  preceding  affection  is  sometimes  the  first 
stage  of  a  much  more  serious  affection— viz.,  6V;«- 
arene  of  the  Mouth,  which  usually  occurs  in  children 
bet  ween  the  first  and  second  dentition.  A  sloughing 
ulcer  forms  upon  the  gums,  or  some  other  jiart  of 
the  mouth.  This  slough  spreads,  the  breath  becomes 
extremely  fetid,  the  disease  extends  to  the  alveolar 

{recesses,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  fall  out. 
liability  to  take  food  is  followed  by  exhausting 
diarrhu-a,  and  death  is  the  usual  termination. 
Unless  taken  in  the  early  stage,  when  tonics  and 
the  local  application  of  caustics  may  be  service- 
able, the  disease  is  generally  fatal. 

Other  affections  of  the  mouth  are  noticed  in  the 
articles  Salivation  and  Scubvy. 

MOVABLES,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  technical 
to  denote  personal  as  contradistinguished  from 
heritable  property,  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of 
projwrty  being  between  these  two  classes.  Heri- 
tage goes  to  the  heir-at-law  in  case  of  intestacy,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  it.  and  movables  go  to  the 
next  of  kin.  See  Kin.  The  term  movables  is  thus 
not  confined  to  corporeal  things,  as  furniture,  cattle, 
goods,  Ac,,  but  includes  debts,  bills  of  exchange, 
rights  of  action,  4c. 

MOVING  PLANT  (De*mo4linm  rpjraru),  a  plant  ! 
of  the  natural  order  LrrjuminoMr,  suborder  Papilion- 
arm,  a  native  of  India,  remarkable,  as  are  also  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  for  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  the 
lateral  leaflets  much  smaller  than  the  terminal  one. 
These  lateral  leaflets  are  in  constant  motion,  being 
elevated  by  a  succession  of  little  jerks  till  they  meet 
above  the  terminal  leaflet,  and  then  moving  down- 
wards by  similar  rapid  jerks  to  the  leaf-stalk. 
Sometimes  one  leaflet  is  in  motion  and  the  other  at 
rest.  Sometimes  a  few  may  be  seen  moving,  whilst 
there  is  a  partial  cessation  in  the  other  leaves  of  the 
plant.  A  high  wind  causes  this  cessation  more 
than  anything  else ;  the  movements  are  more  languid 
in  a  very  hot  dry  day,  and  ore  to  be  seen  in  their 
perfection  in  warm  moist  weather.  The  terminal 
leaflet  does  not  remain  absolutely  at  rest,  although 
Ha  movements  are  not  like  those  of  the  lateral  ones, 
but  oscillates  slowly  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Concerning  these  remarkable  movements,  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that  they  take  place  can  yet  be 
•aid  to  be  known. 

MO'XA  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counter-irritation 
which  was  early  practised  in  the  East,  particularly 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  from  wnom  it  was 
learned  by  the  Portuguese.  One  or  more  small 
cones,  formed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves 
of  Artrmisia  Mara  (as  used  by  the  Chinese),  or  of 
the  pith  of  various  (danta  (as  of  the  common  sun- 
flower), or  of  linen  steeped  in  nitre,  arc  placed  on 
the  skin  over  the  affected  part,  and  the  ends  remote 
from  the  skin  are  iguited.  f  he  combustion  gradually 
proceeds  through  the  cone  and  forms  a  superficial 


eschar  on  the  skin.  The  surrounding  parts  must  be 
protected  by  a  pad  of  wet  rag,  with  a  hole  in  it  for 
the  moxa. 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  certain 
forms  of  neuralgia  (especially  olwtinate  sciatica)  and 
paralysis,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  It 
is  not  much  used  in  consequence  of  its  apparent 
severity,  but  the  pain  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
ex]iected,  and,  according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  is 
less  than  often  attends  blisters. 


MOZAMBI  QUE,  a  territory  on  the  east 
of  South  Africa,  nominally  belonging  to  Portugal, 
and  placed  under  a  governor-general,  although  the 
actual  possessions  of  Portugal  consist  only  of  a  few 
stations,  and  her  authority  in  the  country  is  incon- 
siderable. It  extends  from  Cape  Delgado,  in  lat 
10'  41'  S.,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  26°  S.  The  chief  river, 
the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into  two  portions  -M.  proper 
on  the  north,  and  Sofala  on  the  south.  Area  esti- 
mated at  283,500  square  miles ;  pop.  300,000.  These 
figures,  however,  are  only  to  be  considered  approxi- 
mative, as  the  country  has  no  definite  boundary 
to  the  west.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  large 
tracts  of  cultivated  soil,  yielding  rich  harvests  in 
rice,  are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  and  shoals,  and 
between  Delagoa  Bay  and  Cajte  Corrientcs,  and 
from  M..  the  principal  station,  to  Cape  Delgado,  the 
shores  are  high  ana  steep.  The  forests  yield  valu- 
able ornamental  woods  ;  ivory  is  obtained  from  the 
hippopotami  that  haunt  the  marshes ;  and  gold  and 
copper  are  found  and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer, 
and  lion  inhabit  the  jungle  ;  crocodiles  are  found 
in  the  rivers,  and  numerous  flamingoes  on  the 
coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to 
March.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great,  and  the 
climate,  which  iB  fine  in  the  elevated  tracts,  is 
unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy 
districts.  Besides  numerous  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat  The 
government  is  in  a  most  inefficient  state,  being,  in 
most  places,  more  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  former  times  the  slave-trade 
was  carried  on  here  extensively ;  and  from  1846  to 
1857,  four  governors-general  were  removed  by  their 
government  for  countenancing,  if  not  actively 
engaging  in  it  The  colony  is  divided  into  six 
districts,  and  is  ruled  by  the  governor-general  and 
his  secretary,  assisted  by  a  junta.  Religion  and 
education  are  supervised  by  about  twelve  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  but  seem  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  quantities  on 
the  islands  and  reefs  ;  pearl-Ashing  is  a  source  of 
considerable  profit;  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
numerous,  and  the  principal  ex|»orts  are  grain, 
gold-dust  honey,  tortoise-shell,  cowries,  gums,  and 
amber.  The  Portuguese  arrived  here  in  1497, 
attracted  by  rumours  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  excellence  of  its  ports.  The  principal 
settlements  are  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Sena,  and 

MOZAMBIQUE,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  small 
coral  island,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  close  to 
the  shore,  in  lat  15°  2*  S.  It  is  defended  by  three 
forts,  is  well  built  and  contains  a  large  square  in 
which  the  palace  of  the  governor  and  the  custom- 
house are  the  chief  buildings.  Pop.  8522,  of  whom 
7<>00  arc  slaves,  270  Christians,  102  Banyians  from 
Hiudustan,  and  1150  Arabs.  In  former  times  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  were  supplied  with 
slaves  from  Mozambique.  Its  commerce,  now 
inconsiderable,  is  chiefly  with  India,  and  is  carried 
on  by  Arabs. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL,  between 
the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  soot 
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MOZAKABIAN  LITURGY— MSKET. 


of  Africa,  is  about  1000  miles  in  length, 
-  about  450  in  average  breadth.  At  its  northern 
extremity  are  the  Comoro  Islands.  Over  the 
northern  portion  the  monsoons  blow.  Black  whales, 


MOZARA'BIAN  LITURGY,  a  liturgy— traced 
back  by  some  to  the  apostles,  but  by  the  majority 
of  writers  to  St  Isidore  of  Scvilla,  who  redacted 
it,  in  co-operation  with  the  Fathers  of  the  4th 
Council  of  Toledo,  633 —originally  in  use  among 
thcwe  Christian  inhabitants  of  Spain  (Muzara- 
biana,  Mostarahians,  Mustarabiaus)  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conquest 
It  is  also  called  the  Gothic  Liturgy,  and  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  Roman.  Gregory  VII.  first 
compelled  most  of  the  Spanish  churches  and  convents 
to  adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Six  Mozarabic  congregations  alone,  chiefly 
in  Leon  and  Toledo,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ancient  ritual,  but  it  soon  fell  iuto  disuse  even 
am <>n s  these.  Archbishop  Ximencs  of  Toledo 
expressly  founded  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  in  1500,  in 
which  mass  was  to  be  said  according  to  the  Moz- 
arabian  manner,  lest  it  might  entirely  fall  into 
oblivion.  He  further  caused  a  number  of  learned 
prirate,  Alfonso  Ortiz  among  them,  to  collate  all  the 
different  Mozarabian  liturgical  MSS.  to  be  found  in 
the  different  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  and 
finally,  there  was  edited,  under  his  auspices,  the 
Af/jfcwi/e  MUtum  aratndum  Regulam  Bmti  Jtidori 
ZHctum  AfozaratAcum  (151)0— 1502),  which  has,  how- 
ever, by  some  unfortunate  accident,  remained  incom- 
plete. A  whole  third  of  the  church-year  is  left  out 
entirely.  The  peculiar  affinity  of  this  liturgy  with 
the  Gallican  on  the  one,  and  the  Greek  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  its  study  extremely  important  for  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Church. 

MOZART,  Johajw  CHRYSoarroM  Wolfoano 
Gottlieb,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  composers, 
was  born,  27th  January  1756,  at  Salzburg,  where 
his  father  was  sub-director  of  the  archiepisco]ial 
cbajieL     His  extraordinary  musical  talents  were 
cultivated  to  the  utmost  by  his  father.    At  the  age 
of  four  he  played  the  clavichord,  and  composed  a 
number  of  minuets  and  other  pieces  still  extant 
"When  only  six  years  of  age,  his  performances  were  so 
remarkable,  that  his  father  took  him  and  his  sister, 
who  possessed  similar  gifts,  to  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  they  obtained  every  kind  of  encouragement 
the  Elector  of   Bavaria  and  the  Emperor 
I.    In  1763  and  1764,  the  Mozart  family 
Paris  and  London,    At  the  age  of  seven, 
young   Mozart  surprised  a  party  of  musicians, 
including  his  father,  by  taking  part,  at  sight  in  a 
trio  for  stringed  instruments.    Symphonies  of  his 
own  composition  were  produced  in  %  public  concert 
in  London ;  and  whilst  there,  he  composed  and 
published  six  sonatas,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Handel,  recently  deceased.  Two  years 
later,  when  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  comjiosed  the 
music  for  the  religious  service,  and  for  a  trunqiet 
concert  at  the  dedication  of  the  Orphan  House 
Church  in  Vienna,  and  conducted  it  in  presence 
of  the  imperial  court    In  1769,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Pnnce  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg's  concerts;  and  in  the  same  year 
travelled  with  his  father  to  Italy,  where  he  created 
an  unheard-of   enthusiasm  by  his  performances 
and   compositions     He  composed  the  opera  of 
Mithridnte*  at  Milan,  in  October  1770,  and  it  was 
publicly  performed  there  in  December  of  that  year. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  the  first  clavecinist 
m  the  world ;  he  had  produced  two  requiems  and 
a  staKat  mater,  numerous  offertories,  hymns,  and 
4  operas,  2  cantatas,  13 


pianoforte  sonatas,  not  to  speak  of  a  vast  number 

of  concertos  for  different  instruments,  trios,  quar- 
tette, marches,  and  other  minor  pieces.  In  1779, 
he  was  appoiuted  com|>oaer  to  the  imperial  court 
at  Vienna,  where  he  then  fixed  his  residence,  and 
there  the  musical  works  were  composed  upon  which 
his  great  fame  chiefly  depends  His  office  in 
Vienna,  however,  was  rather  honorary  than  lucrative, 
and  he  lived  by  concerts,  musical  tours,  teaching  of 
music,  and  the  small  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  his  published  works,  till  an  offer  of  a  large 
salary  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia  led  the 
emperor  to  give  him  800  florins  a  year.  His  great 
opera  of  Idomeneo  was  composed  in  1780,  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  family  of  Mademoiselle  Con- 
stance Weber,  afterwards  his  wife,  to  consent  to 
the  marriage,  which  they  had  declined  on  the 
ground  of  his  reputation  not  being  sufficiently 
established.  This  opera  forms  an  epoch  not  in 
the  composer's  life  only,  but  in  the  history  of 
music  In  construction,  detail,  instrumentation, 
and  every  imaginable  res)>ect  it  was  an  enormous 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  kind,  and 
established  his  repute  as  the  greatest  musician 
whom  the  world  had  seen.  Die  Ent/iUtrung  out 
dem  Strati  followed.  His  six  quartette,  dedicated 
to  Haydn,  appeared  in  1785,  and  in  1786  Le  none 
di  Figaro.  In  1787,  ho  produced  his  cliff- oVcnivrt, 
Don  G'iovanni,  which,  though  received  with  enthu- 
siasm at  Prague,  was  at  tint  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Viennese,  Con  fan  tutti  appeared 
in  1790.  To  1791.  the  last  year  of  his  short  life, 
wo  owe  ZauberjlOU,  La  Ckmenza  di  Tito,  and  the 
sublime  requiem  composed  in  anticipation  of 
death,  and  finished  only  a  few  days  before  his 
decease.    He  died  on  5th  December  1791,  aged  36. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works,  M.  composed 
the  majority  of  the  orchestral  symphonies,  quartette 
and  quintette,  which  are  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  programme  of  every  concert  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  besides  masses  as  familiar  in  England  as 
in  Catholic  Europe,  innumerable  pianoforte  concertos 
and  sonatas,  and  detached  vocal  compositions,  all 
of  the  most  perfectly  finished  description.  To 
Haydn  M.  always  acknowledged  his  obligations ; 
but  Haydn's  obligations  to  M.  are  at  least  as 
great  Haydn,  though  born  twenty-four  years  ear- 
lier, survived  M.  eighteen  years,  and  all  his  greatest 
works,  written  after  M.'s  death,  bear  manifold  traces 
of  M.'s  influence,  M.  is  the  first  composer  in  whose 
works  all  traces  of  the  old  tonality  disappear ;  he  is 
the  father  of  the  modern  school.  '  No  composer  has 
ever  combined  genius  and  learning  in  such  perfect 

[>roportions ;  none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the 
ightest  and  tritest  forms  by  such  profound  scholar- 
ship, or  at  the  moment  when  ho  was  drawing  most 
largely  on  the  resources  of  musical  science,  to  apjRar 
so  natural,  so  spontaneous,  aud  so  thoroughly  at  his 
ease.'—  Mullah.  See  Holmes'  Life  o/Mosart  (Lond. 
1845);  Otto  Jahn's  Life  oj  Mozart  (Leip.  1856). 

MOZY'R,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  in  European  Russia,  150  miles 
south-south-east  of  Minsk,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pripet,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper.  It 
is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  played  a 
rather  important  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
various  Russian  princes,  previous  to  the  Tartar 
invasion.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Tartars  in  1240.  Under  the  Polish  rule  it  was  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  and  remained  so  after  its 
annexation  to  Russia  in  1795.  150  barges  and  200 
rafts  are  annually  freighted  here  with  goods  to  the 
amount  of  500,000  rubles.   Pop.  (1859)  523a 

M8KET,  also  written  MTSCHETHA  and  other- 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Georgian  towns,  hi 
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the  present  government  of  Tiflis,  and  about  10 
miles  mirth- north -west  of  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Georgian 
Icings  down  to  the  5th  c.,  and  contained  the  first 
Christian  church  of  Georgia,  built  during  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  century.  In  this  church  the 
Georgian  kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  The 
site  of  M.  is  now  marked  by  a  few  huts. 

MTZENSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  64G  miles  south-south-east  of  St  Petersburg. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Zusha,  which  communicates 
through  the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  The  old  cathe- 
dral, built  on  a  steep  rock,  gives  picturesqueness  to 
the  town.  M.  receives  historical  mention  as  far 
back  as  1 1 47.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  amounts  in  value  to  upwards  of 
l,00l),(HX)  rubles.    Pop  13,400. 

MU'CILAUE,  or  BASSORIN  (Cl-Hl001(,),  is  a 
modification  of  gum  which  is  insoluble*  in  water, 
but  when  moistened  with  it,  swells  up  into  a 
tiuous  mass.  It  is  contained  abundantly  in  gum 
acanth ;  and  many  seeds,  such  as  linseed,  quince 
,  &c,  and  certain  roots,  such  as  those  of 
the  marsh  mallow,  furnish  it  in  large  quantity. 
Alkalies  render  it  soluble  in  water,  and  convert  it 
into  true  gum;  and  prolonged  boiling  in  water 
produces  the  same  effect  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  iniii  it:  and  oxalic  acids. 

MU'COUS  MEMBRANES  and  MUCUS. 
Under  the  term  Mucous  System,  anatomists  include 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  true  glands,  all 
of  which  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  arc 
essentially  composed  of  similar  parts.  As  the  skin 
and  the  glands  are  descril>ed  in  special  articles,  it 
only  remains  to  speak  of  the  great  internal  mucous 
tracts.  These  are  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  the  genito- 
arinary  mucous  membrane. 

The  alimentary  muroiut  membrane  commences  at 
the  li] i*.  and  not  only  forms  the  inner  coat  of  the 
intestinal  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  but 
gives  off  prolongations  which  after  lining  the  ducts 
of  the  various  glands  (the  salivary  glands,  the  liver, 
and  the  pancreas)  whose  products  are  discharged 
into  this  canal,  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  these  glands,  and  constitute  their  true  secreting 
element  Besides  these  larger  offsets,  we  find  in 
the  stomach  and  small  intestine  an  infinite  series 
of  minute  tubular  prolongations,  the  anatomical 
arrangement  and  function  of  which  are  described  in 
the  article  Digestion. 

The  reiyriratory  mucous  membrane  begins  at  the 
nostrils,  and  under  the  name  of  scJtnsuUrian  or 
pituitary  mnnbrane^  Hues  the  nasal  cavities,  from 
whence  it  sends  on  either  Bide  an  upward  prolonga- 
tion through  the  lachrymal  duct  to  form  the  con- 
junctim  of  the  eye ;  backwards,  through  the 
posterior  nares  (the  communication  between  the 
nose  and  the  throat ),  it  sends  a  prolongation  through 
the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  ear  (the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum),  and  is  continuous  with  the 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  (which  is  a  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tract);  it  then,  instead  of  passing 
down  the  oesophagus,  enters  and  forms  a  lining  to 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  to  their 
terminations.  From  the  continuity  of  these  two 
tracts,  some  writers  describe  them  as  a  single  one, 
under  the  name  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  tract 

The  gmito-urinary  mucous  mcntttrane  commence* 
St  the  genito-urinary  orifices,  lines  the  excretory 
passages  from  the  generative  and  urinary  orgaus, 
and  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  glands  of 
both.    See  Kidney,  for  example. 

We  thus  see  that  mucous  membranes  hue  all 


with  the  surface,  and  by  which  matters  are  either 
admitted  into  or  eliminated  from  the  body.    As  s 
general  rule,  they  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  red  colour,  from  their  great  vascularity, 
but  tiicy  present  certain  structural  peculiarities 
according  to  the  functions  which  they  are  required 
to  discharge.    In  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
mucous  tracts  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  to 
|  present  an  external  layer  of  Epithelium  (q.  v.)  rest- 
|  ing  on  a  thin,  transparent  homogeneous  membrane, 
which  from  its  position  is  termed  the  UiMitwnt 
membrane,  and  beneath  this  a  stratum  of  vascular 
tissue  of  variable  thickness,  which  usually  presents 
j  either  outgrowths  in  the  form  of  papilla-  and  villi, 
I  or  depressions  or  inversions  in  the  form  of  follicles 
or  glands,  or  both.    The  follicles  are  almost  invari- 
1  ably  present,  but  the  papilla)  and  villi  are  limited 
to   the    alimentary    or  gastrointestinal  mucous 
membrane.     'The  mucous  membranes,"  says  Dr 
the  medium  through  which. 


of  the  Structure  of  ar 
Mucous  Membrane : 
'ontlnuallon  of  It*  element! 
and  villi : 

F,  F.  two  follicle*;  »,  basement  membrane ;  *,  »ubmoeons 
tiwue;  «,e.  epithelium;  r.raacular  layer;  n,  ner«a;  V,  rill  us 
covered  with  epiUielium  ;  V,  villus,  who*  epithelium  has 
bceo  ihed. 

nearly  all  the  material  changes  are  effected  that 
take  place  between  the  living  organism  and  the 
external  world  Thus,  in  the  gastrointestinal 
mucous  membrane  we  find  a  provision  for  reducing 
the  food  by  means  of  a  solvent  fluid  poured  out 
from  its  follicles  ;  whilst  the  villi,  or  root-like  tila- 
ments,  which  are  closely  set  upon  its  surface 
towards  its  upper  part,  are  s|>ecially  adapted  to 
absorb  the  nutrient  materials  thus  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state.  This  same  membrane,  at  its  lower 
part,  constitutes  an  outlet  through  which  are  cast 
out  not  merely  the  indigestible  residuum  of  the 
food,  but  also  the  excretions  from  numerous  minute 
glandule  in  the  intestinal  wall,  which  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and  which  must 
be  separated  from  them  to  prevent  further  decay. 
Again,  the  bronchio-pulmonary,  or  respiratory 
mucous  membrane,  serves  for  the  introduction  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  for  the  exhalation  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  And,  lastly,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  continuous  with  the  cell-lined  vesicles 
or  tubes  of  the  various  glands,  which  are  the  instro> 
ments  whereby  their  respective  products  are  elimin- 
ated from  the  blood.'  Although  the  various  kinds 
of  epithelial  cells  discharge  a  special  office  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ]>eculiar  function  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane upon  which  each  kind  occurs,  yet  they  all 
serve  one  general  purpose — namely,  that  of  protect- 
ing the  surfaces  on  which  they  are  placed.  This 

"by  the  presence  of  the 
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secretion  known  as  mucu/t,  which  ordinarily  forms 
an  extremely  thin  layer  on  these  membranes,  but 
when  they  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  is  secreted  in 
very  considerable  quantity.  The  exact  mode  of  its 
formation  ia  still  a  disputed  question,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  to  bo  the  product  of  the  gradual 
solution  of  the  uppermost  epithelial  cells.  Besides 
acting  troth  mechanically  aud  chemically  as  a  shield 
to  highly  sensitive  membranes,  it  has  other  uses, 
amongst  which  two  may  be  esjiccially  mentioned — 1. 
It  communicates  to  the  salivary,  and  probably  to 
other  elands,  properties  which  are  not  possessed 
either  by  itself  or  by  tlie  pure  glandular  secretions ; 
and  2.  It  serves  to  eliminate  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  system.  This  nitrogen  is  con- 
tained in  the  mucin,  which  forms  from  2*4  to  9  per 
cent,  of  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus.  This  mucin 
contains  12  64  j>er  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  is  the  j 
which  gives  to  mucus  its  viscid  and 
character.  Normal  mucus  is  devoid  of 
smell  and  taste,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  neutral ; 
and  hence  its  constant  presence  in  the  mouth  gives 
rise  to  no  disagreeable  sensation. 

HUDAR  [Caloirot**),  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  Aacl*pUndacne%  distinguished  by  a 
coronet  of  tine  blunt  processes  adhering  to  the  base 
of  the  filament*.  Thcv  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated 
milky  juice  of  some  of  them,  are  much  used  there 
as  an  alterative,  purgative,  emetic,  and  sudorific 
medicine.  The  medicinal  prorwrties  of  M.  have 
been  well  known  in  India  for  many  centuries,  and 
have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  Eurom-an 
physicians.    It  is  found  of  great  value  in  clcphan 


tiasis,  and  in  lenrosy  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  some  spasmodic  affections, 
and  in  syphilis.— The  species  most  common  in  the 
s»nth  of  India  is  C.  gufautm ;  in  the  north,  C. 
JfamUtouii ;  whilst  C.  procera,  said  to  have  an 
extremely  acrid  juice,  extends  into  Persia,  and  even 
into  Syria.  M.  is  very  common  in  India,  springing 
up  in  uncultivated  ground,  and  often  troublesome 
in  that  which  is  cultivated.  It  is  a  large  shrub, 
with  stems  often  thicker  than  a  man's  leg ;  and 
broad  fleshy  leaves.  It  grows  where  almost  nothing 
else  will,  on  very  dry  sands,  and  rapidly  attains  a 
large  size.  The  silky  down  of  the  pods  is  used  for 
making  a  soft,  cotton-like  thread  ;  but  is  short,  and 
not  easily  spun.  The  inner  bark  also  yields  a  strong  ' 
and  useful  fibre,  which  makes  excellent  cordage  and  1 
fishing-lines ;  but  the  mode  of  prqwration  hitherto  | 
used  makes  it  costly.— The  inspissated  milky  juice  ' 
ot  M.,  collected  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  is  | 
used  as  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 
It  becomes  flexible  when  heated.  —  The  M.  of 
medicine  contains  a  principle  called  Jfudarinc,  on 
which  its  medicinal  virtues  are  supposed  to  depend, 
and  which  possesses  the  rare  property  of  gelatinis- 
ing when  heated,  and  becoming  fluid  when  again 
cooled. 

MUDKI,  usually  spelled  Moodkkb,  a  small  town 
of  north-west  Hindustan,  28  miles  south-east  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  70  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Lahore,  on  the  Ravi.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  6000. 
Here  the  first  battle  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-  1846 
fought  (18th  December  1845),  when  the  British 
er  Sir  Hugh  Gough  repulsed  the  Sikhs ;  but  at 
the  same  time  lost  heavily,  especially  in  officers. 

MUK'DDIN  (MuStsin),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Mohammedan  official  attached  to  a  mosque,  whose  ] 
duty  it  ia  to  announce  the  different  times  of  prayer. 
His  chant  (Adan)  consists  of  these  words,  repeated 
at  intervals :  •  Allah  is  most  great  I  testify  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Moham- 
toed  ia  the  Apostle  of  Allah.    Come  to  prayer. 


!  Come  to  security.'  [4  Prayer  ia  better  than  sleep ' 
'  is  added  in  the  morning,  at  tho  Subh  or  Fegr. 
'  See  Mohammedanism.)  '  Allah  is  most  great 
I  There  is  no  deity  but  Allah ! '  Besides  these  regular 
calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for 
those  pious  jiersons  who  wish  to  perform  special 
nightly  devotions.  The  first  (Ula)  continues,  after 
the  usual  Adan,  in  this  manner :  *  There  is  no  deity 
but  Allah !  He  hath  no  companion  -to  Him 
belongeth  the  dominion — to  Him  belongeth  praise. 
He  giveth  life,  and  causeth  death.  And  He  is 
living,  and  shall  never  die.  In  His  hand  is  blessing, 
and  He  is  almighty,'  Ac.  The  second  of  these  night- 
calls  (Ebed)  takes  place  an  hour  before  daybreak, 
and  begins  as  follows:  'I  extol  the  perflation  of 
Allah,  the  Existing  for  ever  aud  ever :  the  perfection 
of  Allah,  the  Desired,  the  Existing,  the  ISiugle,  the 
Supreme,'  &c.  The  office  of  a  M.  is  generally 
intrusted  to  blind  men  only,  lest  tbey'might,  from 
their  elevation,  have  too  free  a  view  over  the 
surrounding  terraces  and  harems.  The  harmonious 
and  sonorous  voices  of  the  singers,  together  with  the 
simplicity  and  solemnity  of  the  melody,  make  a 
strikingly  poetical  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  in  daytime ;  much  more,  however,  is  this  the 
case  whenever  the  sacred  chant  resounds  from  the 
height  of  the  mosque  through  the  moonlit  stillness 
of  an  eastern  night 

MU'FTI  (Arabic,  Expounder  of  the  Law).  The 
Turkish  grand  Mufti  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Ulemas  (servants  of  religion  and  laws),  and  has,  toge- 
ther with  the  Grand  Vizir  (Vizir  Azim),  the  supreme 
guidance  of  the  state,  nominally  ruled  by  the  sultan. 
His  is  tho  chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  this  capa- 
city he  is  also  denominated  Sheikh-al-Islam  (Lord  of 
the  Faith).  The  Imams  (priests),  however,  chosen 
from  the  body  of  the  Ulemas,  are,  from  tho  moment 
of  their  official  appointment,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Kislar-Aga,  or  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs  Ths 
better  class  of  the  Ulemas  are  the  teachers  sad 
expounders  of  the  law,  from  among  whom  the 
Mollahs  and  Cadis  are  elected.  The  Turkish  laws 
have  their  basis  in  the  Koran ;  the  Mufti  thus,  as  head 
of  tho  judges,  acquires  a  spiritual  authority.  His 
also  is  generally  the  office  of  girding  the  sultan  with 
the  sword  at  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  u  ceremony 
which  takes  place  at  the  Mosque  of  Eyub,  and 
which  is  equal  to  our  ceremony  of  coronation.  The 
Mufti  is  elected  and  may  be  deposed  by  the  sultan, 
and  bis  position  has  in  modern  days  lost  much  of 
its  former  dignity  aud  importance.  His  Fetwa,  or 
decision,  although  attached  to  the  imperial  decrees, 
imparts  to  it  but  little  additional  weight.  Nor  is 
his  own  dictum  in  things  spiritual  always  considered 
as  finally  binding.  The  only  prerogative  of  Muftis 
and  Ulemas  which  has  hitherto  remained  untouched, 
is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or 
degrading  punishments ;  nor  can  their  property  < 
be  confiscated,  but  descends  to  their  successors. 

MUOOLETO'NIANS,  a  sect  that  arose  in 
England  about  the  year  1651,  and  of  which  the 
founders  were  John  Reeve,  and  Ludovic  Muggleton 
(bora  1607,  died  1697),  obscure  men,  but  who 
claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Mug- 
gleton was  a  journeyman  tailor.  He  professed 
to  he  the  *  mouth '  of  Reeve,  ss  Aaron  was  of 
Moses.  They  affirmed  themselves  to  be  the  two 
icU>ir*st*  of  Rev.  xi.  They  asserted  a  right  to 
curse  all  who  opixwed  them,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  eternal  damnation  against  their  adver- 
saries. They  favoured  the  world  with  a  number 
of  publications,  one  of  which — particularly  directed 
to  the  Parliament  and  Commonwealth  of  England, 
and  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  General  Cromwell 
a  Bemonjtrance  from  the  Eternal 
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Ood.  The  prophets  were  at  that  time  imprisoned 
as  nuisances  '  in  Old  BridewclL'  Another  pub- 
lication was  a  General  Ep'uttl'  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
dated  from  'Great  Trinity  I-ane,  at  a  Chandler's 
Shop,  overagainst  one  Mr  Millis,  a  Brown  Baker, 
near  Bow  Lano  End,  London.'  [The  first  com- 
plete edition  of  M.'s  works  was  published  in  1756; 
another  edition  appeared  in  1S32.]  The  M.  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  they  held  anthro- 
pomorphist  opinions;  and  to  all  this  they  added 
many  strange  doctrines  of  their  own,  as  that  the 
devil  liecatne  incarnate  in  Eve,  Ac  The  M.  existed 
in  England  :is  a  sect  till  more  than  one-fonrth  of 
the  I  Oth  c  had  passed  away  ;  but  the  census  of 
1851  shewed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  Ihj  now  completely  extinct. 

MUHALITCH,  or  MUALICH,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  13  miles  south  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  37  miles  west  of  Brum,  picturesquely 
situated  on  low  hills.  It  is  largo  and  straying, 
contains  about  1500  houses  and  three  or  four  khans, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  iu 
exporting  silks,  wool,  and  fruits  to  Constantinople. 
Pop.  11,000. 

MU'HLBERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  36  miles  south-east  of  Wit- 
tenberg. Pop.  3320.  Here,  on  24th  April  1547,  a 
battle  was  fought  lietwecn  Johann-Friedricb,  Elector 
of  Saxouy,  and  the  Em|>eror  Charles  V. — a  battle 
fraught  with  the  most  important  results  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  The  battle 
was  soon  decided  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  Johann- 
Friedrich  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  territories 
were  handed  over  to  Maurice,  the  representative  of 
the  ducal  family  of  Saxony.  From  this  time  till 
1552,  the  Catholics  were  triumphant  in  Germany. 

MUHLHAU'SEN,  an  ancient  city  of  Prussia,  in 
the  principality  of  Eichsfeld,  on  the  Unstrut,  30 
miles  north-west  of  Erfurt  It  ranked  in  the  middle 
ages  as  an  important  imperial  free  city,  and  is  still 
an  active  centre  of  commerce.  It  has  manufactories 
for  linen  and  woollen  goods,  stnrcli,  anise,  and 
saffron  works,  and  car] vet  and  leather  factories. 
Pop.  15,150.  M.  was  deprived  of  its  inunici]»al  inde- 
pendence in  1803,  and  made  over  to  Prusxia,  with 
which  it  has  since  remained  incorporated,  excepting 
for  a  short  period  during  the  predominance  of 
French  influence  in  Germany,  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Napoleon,  it  was  iueluded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  but  it  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
181& 

MUHLHEIM,  the  name  of  two  manufacturing 
towns  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  dintinguished  from  each 
other  as  M.  an  der  Rhur,  and  M.  am  RheiH.  The 
former,  situated  on  the  river  Rhur,  16  miles  north 
of  Ddsseldorf,  is  a  flourishing  town,  chiefly  important 
on  account  of  its  trade  in  Rhur  coal  In  1856, 
22  river-steamers  were  built  here.  Sandstone  ib 
extensively  quarried,  and  ironworks  and  machine- 
factories  are  in  operation.  Cotton-spinning,  weaving, 
printing,  tanning,  and  paper-making  are  carried  on. 
l'op,  11,801.  M.  am  Rhein,  nearly  opjtosite  Cologne, 
carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  goods 
(employing  500  looms) ;  there  arc  dye-works  and 
paper  and  oil  mills  in  operation,  and  considerable 
trade  and  commerce.    Pop.  6700. 

MUPRBURN,  in  8cotch  Law,  is  the  crime  of 
setting  fire  to  heather.  Neither  owners  nor  tenants, 
except  in  high  and  wet  lands,  are  entitled  to  set  fire 
to  heather  between  11th  April  and  1st  November, 
though  at  other  times  they  may.  And  persons  who 
wilfully  fire  heather  are  liable  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned.    In  England,  maliciously 


to  heaths  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  generic  offence 
1  of  Arson  (q.  v.). 

MUKDF/N,  or  MOUKDEN,  in  lat  41*  6V  30* 
N.,  long.  123°  37'  E.,  the  capital  of  Shiugking,  the 
chief  province  of  Manchuria,     Its  Chinese  name 
is  Fungtien-foo,  signifying  affluent  capital,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Manchu  Moukdeu,  meaning  flourialilng. 
It  lies  on  a  branch  of  tho  river  Liau,  al»out  500 
miles  north-east  of  Peking.    The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  about  10  miles  in  circumference, 
including  an  inner  wall  3  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing 
the  emperor's  summer  residence.    The  palace,  and 
the  buildings  connected  with  it,  the  government 
offices  and  courts,  and  the  grounds  attached,  are 
all  arranged  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  at  Peking. 
Great  pains  have  l>een  taken  by  tho  cni|>erors  to 
enlarge  and  beautify  this  the  metropolis  of  the 
Manchu  race,  but  with  only  j>ortial  success.  The 
family  residence  and  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
founders  of  the  reigning  dynasty  is  Hingking, 
about  60  miles  east  of  Mukden,    it  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  mountain  valley  near  the  palisade 
which  sc|>arates  the  province  from  Kirin.    A  large 
garrison  ib  maintained  there,  which,  with  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air.  has  attracted  a  considerable  popu- 
lation.    The  emperor  Kieulutig  rendered  himself 
celebrated  among  his  subjects,  and  the  city  of 
M.  better  known  abroad,  by  a  poetical  eulogy  uj>on 
the  city  and  province,  which  was  printed  in  64  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Chinese  writing.    Nineteen  leagues 
from  M.  is  its  port,  Niuchwang,  which  has  Iteen 
opened  recently  to  foreign  commerce.   It  is  shallow, 
difficult  of  access,  and  during  many  mouths  of  the 
year  closed  by  ice.    Pulse,  cattle,  and  drugs  are  its 
chief  exports.    The  houses  arc  built  of  stone,  and 
warmed  by  large  forms  of  masonry,  under  which 
the  fire  is  kindled,  and  in  which  the  cooking  is  done ; 
the  inmates  sleep  upon  it  by  night,  and  Itsinge  on  it 
by  day.— Chinese  Repository.    In  1031.  M.  became 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Manchu  emperors, 
and  is  now  the  seat  of  several  superior  tribunal*  of 
a  Chinese  viceroy  of  the  first  rank. 

MULATTO.   See  Mixed  Races. 

MU  LBERRY  (Jrotitt),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Moracett,  natives  of  tom|»crate  and 
warm  climates,  with  deciduous  leaves,  unisexual 
flowers  in  short,  thick  spikes,  a  4-jiarted  perianth, 
containing  either  four  stamens  or  one  pus  til  with 
two  styles,  the  perianth  of  the  female  flowers 
becoming  succulent  and  closing  over  the  small 
(tericarp,  the  whole  spike  coalescing  into  an  aggre- 
gate fruit— The  Common  M„  or  Black  M.  (J/. 
nigra),  is  a  native  of  the  middle  parts  of  Asia,  but 
was  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe  more  than 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  now  almost  naturalised 
there.  It  is  a  low  tree,  much  branched,  with  thick 
rough  bark,  and  broad  heart-sha|>ed  leaves,  which 
are  unequally  serrated,  and  very  rough.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  middle  (tarts  of  Europe,  and 
succeeds  well  in  the  south  of  England,  but  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  it  requires  a  walL  The 
perianth  and  stigmas  are  roughly  ciliated,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  a  purplish-black  colour,  with  dark  red 
juice,  fine  aromatic  flavour,  and  subacid  sweet  taste. 
The  fruit  is  much  esteemed  for  dessert ;  an  excellent 
preserve  and  a  pleasant  light  wine  are  made  of  it 
The  tree  often  produces  its  fruit  in  prodigious 
quantity.  The  wood  is  employed  in  cabinet-work, 
but  is  not  of  much  value.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  for  feeding  silk-worms.  The  Black  M.  lives 
long ;  trees  still  existing  in  England  are  knowo  to 
be  more  than  300  years  old.  It  is  propagated  by 
teed,  by  suckers,  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings.  It 
succeeds  best  in  a  nch  fight  soil— The  Whitk  M. 
(M.  alba)  is  a  native  of  China,  and  has  been  tii«re 
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planted  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  its 
leave*,  which  are  the  best  food  for  silk-worms  ;  on 
which  account  also  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe  since  about  1540.  In  North 
America  it  does  not  succeed  further  north  than  lat 
48  ,  Wing  somewhat  more  impatient  of  frost  than 
the  Black  Mulberry.  The  perianth  and  Btigmas  are 
smooth  ;  the  fruit  is  almost  white,  and  is  much  less 
palatable  than  that  of  the  Black  M.,  although  in 
thus  respect  there  is  great  difference  amoug  the 


Common  Mulberry  {M«rti*  ni(/ra) ;  fruit,  leaf,  and 


many  varieties.    A  rob  made  of  it  is  useful  in 

The  best  variety  for  feeding  silk-worms,  on 


it  of  its  rapid  growth  and  abundaut  leaves,  is 
that  called  the  Philippine  Mulberry.  In  India, 
the  White  M.  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  cut  down 
twice  a  year;  the  shoots,  stripjied  of  their  leaves, 
being  thrown  away,  although  the  bark  has  long 
been  used  in  China  and  Jajian  for  making  paper. 
It  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  The  root  has  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  vermifuge.— The  Ked 
M  ■  M.  rubra),  a  native  of  North  America,  al>oiinding 
particularly  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Missouri, 
endures  severe  frosts  much  better  than  cither  of  the 
preceding,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  cultivation 
in  some  parts  of  Euroiio.  Its  fruit  is  deep  red,  and 
almost  as  pleasant  as  the  Black  Mulberry.  The 
wood  is  much  more  valuable;  being  line-grained, 
strong,  and  adapted  even  for  ship- budding.  The 
tree  attains  a  height  of  60  feet  or  more.— The 
Indian  M.  (M.  Inaica)  has  black  fruit  of  a  delicate 
flavour,  and  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  for 
feeding  silk-worms  in  China,  Cochin-China,  and 
BengaL — M.  atro-purpurta  has  been  introduced 
into  India  from  China  for  feeding  silk-worms.  M. 
JJauntiana,  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  Mauritius  j 
3d.  crlti'U fiAta  and  M.  ct>ryl\fo(ia,  Peruvian  Bpecies ; 
if.  Tatarica,  a  native  of  Central  Asia ;  M.  law'fpita, 
the  species  most  common  in  the  north  of  Imlia ; 
and  M.  Caditneriana,  a  native  of  Cashmere,  produce 
pleasant  fruit  M.  dulris,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
India,  is  said  to  be  superior  in  flavour  to  all  others. 

The  Paper  M.  (Brou**>neiia  /tapyrifera)  differs 
from  the  true  mnlWrrie*  in  having  the  female 
flowers  collected  in  a  globular  mass.  The  tree  is  of 
moderate  size.  or.  in  cultivation,  a  bush  of  6 — 12 
feet  high  ;  with  leaves  either  simple  or  lobed,  a 
native  of  India,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  now  not  uncommon  in  pleasure- 


care.  They  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  the  bark, 
using  for  this  pur]M*e  the  bark  of  small  branches 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  they  macerate  in 
water,  and  then  scraping  off  the  epidermis,  press 
and  beat  the  moist  slips  together.  The  paiier  also, 
which  is  used  in  Japan  and  many  parts  of  the  Mist, 
is  in  great  imrt  made  from  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  of  in  is  plant,  which  for  this  purpose  is 
boiled  to  a  pulp,  and  treated  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  the  pulp  of  rags  in  Euroj»e.  When  tiie 
shoots  are  cut,  new  ones  spring  up  very  rapidly. — 
Silk  worms  eat  the  leaves  of  the  pajier  midberry. 
— The  fruit  is  oblong,  of  a  dark -scarlet  colour, 


grounds  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  cultivate  the  Paper  M.  with  great 


MULDER,  Gerard  Johannes,  a  distinguished 
living  chemist,  was  born  in  1802  at  Utrecht,  where 
his  father  was  practising  as  a  physician.  After 
obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the 
university  of  his  native  town  in  1825,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  teach  botany,  and  subsequently 
chemistry,  in  the  newly-established  medical  school 
of  that  city.  In  1841,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ability  he  had  displayed  in  various 
memoirs  published  in  the  Dutch  scientific  journals. 
He  is  best  known  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
discoverer  of  Proteine  (q.  v.),  which  he  maintains  to 
be  the  main  ingredient  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein, 
&c. ;  but  the  existence  of  which  as  an  independent 
chemical  compound  is  at  the  present  day  not 
generally  admitted.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
excellent  works  on  physiological  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  on  the  chemistry  of  wine  and  beer,  on 
diet  and  nutrition,  &e.,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  written  in  Dutch,  arc  far  less  known  in 
this  country  than  they  deserve.  His  Cf*mt«try 
of  Vegetable  and  An'mud  Phy*itAtxjy  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr  Fromberg,  and  his  Chemistry 
of  Wine  by  Dr  Bence  Jones. 

MULE  (Lat  mnhu,  sup]>osed  to  be  connected 
with  Gr.  molo*,  labour,  and  with  Eng.  moit),  a 
hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the 
mare,  much  used  and  valued  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  ears  are  long ;  the 
head,  croup,  and  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ass 
rather  than  those  of  the  horse ;  but  in  bulk  and 
stat  nr.-  the  M.  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  horse. 
The  M.  seems  to  excel  both  the  ass  and  the  horse 
in  intelligence  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  powers  of 
muscular  endurance  ;  and  its  sure-footediiess  parti- 
cularly adapts  it  to  mountainous  countries.  It  has 
been  common  from  very  ancient  times  in  many 
parts  of  the  east ;  and  is  much  used  also  in  most  of 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  South  America.  Great 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  those  of  particular  districts  are 
highly  esteemed.  In  ancient  times  the  sons  of 
kings  rode  on  mules,  and  they  were  yoked  in 
chariots.  They  are  still  used  to  draw  the  carriages 
of  Italian  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries Both  in  Spain  and  in  South  America,  mules 
employed  to  carry  burdens  are  driven  in  troops, 
each  preceded  by  an  animal — in  South  America, 
usually  an  old  mare— called  the  madrina,  or  god- 
mother, to  the  neck  of  which  a  little  bell  is 
attached,  and  the  nudes  follow  with  the  greatest 
docility.  When  troops  mingle  in  their  halting-places 
or  elsewhere,  they  are  readily  separated,  as  they 
recognise  at  once  the  sound  of  their  own  bell. 
Mides  are  comparatively  little  used  in  Britain, 
although  it  is  alleged  that  work  is  done  at  less 
exjiense  by  the  employment  of  mules  thau  by  the 
employ  incut  of  I 
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As  in  other  hybrid  animals  generally,  males  are 
more  numerous  among  mules  than  females  ;  in  the 
proportion,  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  to  one.  There 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  offspring  prodticed  by 
two  mules  ;  but  instances  occur,  although  rarely, 
of  their  producing  offspring  with  the  horse  and 
with  the  ass.  The  M.  is  very  superior  in  size, 
strength,  and  beauty,  to  the  binny,  the  offspring  of 
the  male  horse  and  the  female  aes. 

MULE.   See  Spinning. 

MULHOUSE  (Gcr.  Miilhautm),  a  town  of  France 
in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  27  miles  south 
of  Colmar.  Pop.  43,244.  M.  is  built  on  a  small 
inland  between  the  111  and  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
Canal,  and  is  an  important  station  on  the  Straa- 
burg  aud  Basel  line  of  railway.  It  lies  in  a  fertile, 
well- watered  district  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  French  trade ;  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and 
of  various  mercantile  and  trade  unions,  which 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  province.  Its  numerous  manufac- 
tories produce  *u{ierinr  woolleu  and  fine  cambric 
goods,  excellent  leather,  morocco,  and  carjiet* ;  in 
addition  to  which,  its  printing  and  dye  works 
for  cotton,  muslin,  wool,  and  silk  fabrics  are  almost 
unrivalled  in  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  colours, 
and  elegance  of  the  patterns  employed.  M.  has 
extensive  bleaehiug-works,  aud  is  noted  for  its 
cotton  and  woolleu  stocking  manufactories,  its 
breweries  and  distilleries,  starch  and  straw  works, 
and  for  its  ironworks,  in  which  locomotives  and 
various  forms  of  steam-engines  are  extensively 
manufactured.  These  products  of  manufacturing 
industry,  together  with  corn,  wine,  and  brandy, 
form  the  staple  articles  of  its  very  extensive 
trade. 

M.  early  acquired  commercial  imjwrtance,  having 
been  erected  into  a  free  imperial  city  by  Rudolph  of 
Hajwburg  in  1273.  By  siding  with  some  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  in  the  14th  c.,  it  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  certain  degree  of  neutrality  in  the  feuds 
between  the  empire  and  France.  In  1523,  M. 
adopted  the  Reformed  faith.  It  remaiued  a  part  of 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  till  1798,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  r  ranee. 

MULL,  after  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  largest  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Argyle,  and 
is  washed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Sound  of  Midi.  It  is 
triangular  in  shape,  hollowed  on  the  west  side  by  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  sea- 
lochs,  of  which  the  principal  are  Loch-na-Keal  and 
Loch  8creidan.  Area  about  237,000  statute 
of  which  12,470  are  arable ;  pop  (1861),  exclusive  of 
the  neighbouring  islets,  6834.  Its  surface  is  for  the 
most  part  occupied  by  mountains,  generally  rounded 
in  outline,  and  rising  in  Beu  More  3183  feet  high. 
Of  its  fresh-water  lakes,  Loch  Erisa  and  Loch  Ba 
are  the  chief.  Wood  abounds  in  the  north;  but 
owing  to  the  generally  tame  character  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  great  stretches  of  moorland,  aud  the 
absence  of  well-defined  valleys,  the  scenery,  with 
the  exception  of  that  on  the  coast,  is  uninteresting. 
The  land  under  cultivation  occurs  chiefly  on  the 
shores  and  at  the  heads  of  the  several  lochs.  The  sod 
is  unusually  fertile ;  but  the  great  humidity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  gales, 
render  it  almost  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
land  is  principally  laid  out  in  stock -farms,  and  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  and 
exported.  Chief  town,  Tobermory  (pop  1564),  in 
the  north.  The  harbour  of  Tobermory  is  one  of 
the  best  and  safest  in  the  Hebrides.    A  low -water 


It  will  enable  steamers  to  land  in  any  state  of  the 
tide.  The  Sound  of  Midi,  20  Hides  long,  by  2  mile* 
in  average  breadth,  separates  the  island  from  the 
mainland  of  Argyleahire  on  the  north-east 

MULLER,  Johanx,  historian  of  Switzerland, 
was  born  3d  January  1752,  at  Schaffhausen,  where 
his  father  was  clergy  mau  and  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium.    He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Hey  no, 
Schlozer,  Walch,  and  others.    In  1772,  he  wae 
ap)tointcd  professor  of  Greek  at  SchaJlliauseii,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  his  first  work,  Bell  urn 
Cimbricum  (Zilr.  1772).   Already  he  had  commenced 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  investigation  of 
Swiss  chronicles  and  documents.    By  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Bonstcttcn,  ho  wcut  to  Geneva  in  1774, 
where  he  became  a  private  tutor;  and  also  (1773) 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  '  Universal  His- 
tory,' afterwards  published  in  24  volume*   In  1781, 
he  was  called  to  the  Collegium  Carolinian  at  CasseJ, 
as  professor  of  statistics,  aud  a  little  earlier  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  UtmJiickt* 
tUr  SchuMlzcr.    In  1786,  he  was  appointed  librarian 
and  councillor  of  state  to  the  Hector  of  Mainz  ;  here 
he  finished  the  2d  volume  of  his  Swiss  History ;  his 
Darslellung  dc*  Furttenkuude*  (Lei p.  1787) ;  and 
Briefe  tuxier  Domlwrren  (Frankfurt,  1787).   In  1792, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  Emjwror  Iseopold 
gave  liim  a  situation  in  the  privy  council,  and,  in 
1800,  appointed  him  first  imperial  librarian.  In 
1804,  be  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  be  wrote 
Ueber  die  QtscJMtte  Friedrich's  /.,  Utber  dm  Uttter- 
gang  der  Freiheit  dtr  Alien  ViMcer,  Versuch  iiber  die 
Zeilreehnungen  der    Vortcelt,  and  an  additional 
volume  of  his  Swiss  History.    Introduced  to  Napo- 
leon after  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  appointed  by 
him  (1807),  having  been  previously  dismissed  from 
the  Prussian  service,  secretary  of  state  in  the  ucw 
kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  but  died  at  Cassel.  29  Lh 
May  1809.    Mvs  Sammtlidte  tt'erke  were  published, 
27  vol*.  Stuttgart,  1810—1819 ;  new  edit  40  vula. 
1831—1835. 

MULLER,  Karl  Otfkied,  one  of  the  most 

genial,  richly  erudite,  and  industrious  classical 
archfeologista  of  modern  times,  was  born  2Sth 
August  1797,  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  and  received  a  careful  education. 
He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  His  tiste  for 
philological  and  archaeological  studies  was  early 
developed.  The  first  fruit  of  his  learning  was  the 
1  publication  of  the  Aeginetieorum  Lifter  (BerL  1817), 
I  after  which  he  soon  received  an  appointment  to  the 
■  Magdalenum  in  Breslau,  where  his  leisure  hour* 
were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to  analyse  the 
j  whole  circle  of  Greek  myths.  In  1819,  he  obtained 
I  an  archieological  chair  in  Gottingen ;  and  to  thor- 
oughly prejwvre  himself  for  it  visited  the  collection* 
I  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  His  great 
design  was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient 
Greece,  its  art,  politics,  industry,  religion,  in  one 
warm  and  vivid  conception— in  a  word,  to  cover  the 
skeletons  of  antiquity  with  flesh,  and  to  make  the 
dry  bones  live.  With  this  view,  he  lectured  and 
wrote  with  a  fine  earnest  animation,  until  the  political 
troubles  in  Hanover  made  bis  position  11  nc<>m To-t- 
able. He  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  made 
tours  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  unfortunately  died  of 
an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens,  on  1st  August 
1840.  M.'s  literary  and  scholarly  activity  stretched 
over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity.  We  are 
iudebted  to  him  for  many  new  and  striking  eluci- 
dations of  the  geography  and  topography,  literature, 
grammar,  mythology,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancients.  His  work  on  the  Dorians  (/he  /Jttrir, 
translated  into  English  by  Sir  George  Cornwall 
ry  Tuffnell)  forms  the  2d  and  3d 
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Tola,  of  his  Getehiehte  Hdlcn.  Stdmme  und  Staaten 
(new  and  improved  ed  3  vols.  BresL  1844)  ; 
his  treatise  Veber  die  Wohmtze,  Abstammung  und 
filter?  QarkiehU.  da  Mamfon.  Volts  (BerL  1825) ; 
his  Etruxktr  (2  vols.  Breal.  1828) ;  and  his  maps  of 
Greece,  are  works  of  the  highest  importance  iu  the 
departments  of  ancient  history  ami  ethnology.  His 
Handbuch  der  ArrhfliAngie  der  Kunst  {Breal.  1S30, 
3d  ed.  1846 ;  English  by  Leitch,  London,  1850)  is 
full  of  learning  and  of  acute  original  observations. 
His  Prol"jom*nen  zu  finer  vcissenschaftlichrn  Mytho- 
logies (Gott  1825)  led  the  way  to  a  strictly  historical 
explanation  of  the  ancient  myths.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  probably  best  known  in  England  is  his 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (Lond. 
1810),  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  British 
•Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.' 
M.  died  before  finishing  it;  what  he  had  finished 
was  translated  into  English  by  Sir  George  Cornwall 
Lewis  and  Dr  Donaldson,  the  latter  of  whom  con- 
tinned  the  work  from  where  it  left  off — at  the  age  of 
Alexander— down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  German  original  was  published  by  M.'s  brother 
(BresL  1841).  He  shewed  himself  also  an  acute 
and  judicious  critic  in  his  editions  of  Varro,  De 
LinguA  Lali/id,  Featus,  De  Significutione  Verborum, 
&c  His  contributions  to  periodicals,  cncyclo- 
| Mediae,  &.  \,  were  likewise  numerous  and  valu- 
able.— MlU.i.EK,  Jcxics,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Brieg,  10th  April  1801,  educated  at 
Breslan,  Giittingen,  and  Berlin,  and  after  holding 
several  offices,  finally  became  a  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle.  His  best  known  work.  Die  Chrutliche 
Lehre  von  der  Siinde  (The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ; 
English,  Edin.  1S56),  is  considered  by  theological 
critics  the  most  acute  and  profouud  treatise  written 
in  modern  times  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

MULLER,  Johaxn,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  present  day.  was  born  at 
Coblenz  on  14th  July  1801.  Ho  began  to  study 
with  a  view  to  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  but  in  1819  he  abandoned  his  theo- 
logical  studies,  and  devoted  himself  to  medicine, 
taking,  in  1822,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Bonn.  Whilst  yet  a  student,  he  wrote  for  a  prize 
the  treatise  De  R'spiratione  Fatus  (Leip.  1823). 
He  became,  in  1824,  a  tutor;  in  1826,  an  extraor- 
dinary, and  in  1830,  an  ordinary  professor  of  physio- 
logy and  anatomy  at  Bonn;  and  in  1833,  succeeded 
Rudolphi  as  professor  of  anatomy  at  Berlin.  His 
physiological  researches  were  most  iudustriously 
prosecuted,  and  were  rewarded  by  many  discoveries, 
which  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  the 
scientific  world.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  occupied  with  particular  topics  in 
soology  and  comparative  anatomy.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1858.  Among  the 
-Zu 


most  important  are — Zur  vergleidtenden  Ph<jsiologie 
des  Gesirhtssinns  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere 
(Leip.  182G) ;  Grundriss  der  Voriesungen  iiber  die 
Phgsiologie  (Bonn,  1827) ;  Grundriss  der  Voriesungen 
tiber  allj-Meint  PatJuAogie  (Bonn,  1829) ;  De  Glan- 
dularum  Sternentium  Structura  Peititiori  earunu/M 
prima  Formatione  in  Homine  at>/u*  Anitnalihus  (Leip 
1 830) ;  Ueber  die  organisc/ien  K erven  der  erectUen 
mdnnlicJten  GeschUrh'-sorgane,  &c.  (Berlin,  1835) ;  and 
Handburh  der  Physiologic  des  MenscJurn  (2  vols.  4th 
ed.  Coblenz,  1851),  '  Manual  of  the  Physiology  of 
Man,'  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
large  number  of  dissertations  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  physiology,  the  most  important 
of  which  have  been  separately  published.  His  latest 
investigations,  on  infusoria,  were  published  in  I860. 
The  most  eminent  living  physiologists  of  Germany 
received  their  training  in  his 


MULLER,  Frikdrich  Max  (Maximilian),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  firing  orientalists,  was  born 
at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of  A  nhalt-  Dessau,  6th 
December  1823.  His  father,  Wilhelm  Mtiller,  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  worth  as  a  man,  and 
his  extensive  and  thorough  scholarship,  but  as  one  of 
the  first  German  lyric  poets,  was  librarian  of  the 
ducal  library,  but  died  prematurely.  October  1827. 
M  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  Dessau, 
and  then  went  to  Leipzig,  where,  under  Professor 
Hermann  Brockhaus,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit. 
This  he  soon  chose  as  his  special  pursuit ;  and  the 
first  fruits  of  his  labours  appeared  in  a  translation  of 
the  Ilitopa/lesa  (Leip.  1844).  In  1844,  he  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  under  Bonn  and  Schelling,  and  con- 
sult the  Sanscrit  MSS.  to  be  found  there.  In  Paris, 
whither  he  repaired  in  1845,  he  began,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Burnouf,  to  prepare  for  an  edition  of  the 
Tli^-Veda,  with  the  commentary  of  Sayanacftrya. 
With  this  view,  he  came  to  England,  June  1840,  to 
examine  the  MSS.  in  the  East  India  House,  London, 
and  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
the  East  India  Company  commissioned  him  (1847) 
to  edit  the  Rig- Veda  at  their  expense.  The  first 
volume  of  this  great  undertaking,  printed  at  the 
Oxford  University  press,  appeared  in  1849  ;  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  second  in  1853,  a  third  in  1856, 
and  a  fourth  in  1863.  In  1850,  M  was  appointed 
Deputy  Taylorian  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Oxford ;  in  1854,  succeeded  to  the  professor- 
ship; and  in  1858,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls.  While  pursuing  his  labours  connected  with 
the  Rig- Veda,  M.  has  published  treatises  on  a 
variety  of  philological  tonics,  which  have  done 
more  to  awaken  in  England  a  taste  for  the  science 
of  language  in  its  modem  sense  (see  Gkammar) 
than  tne  lalraurs  of  any  other  single  scholar.  As 
an  expositor  of  the  results,  whether  of  his  own 
or  of  other  men's  investigations,  he  stands  almost 
unrivalled  ;  and  although  upwards  of  twenty  years 
old  when  he  came  to  England,  he  writes  English 
in  a  way  that  most  natives  have  cause  to  envy. 

j  Inheriting  the  poetic  imagination  and  fire  of  his 
father,  he  has  at  command  such  a  felicity  and  splen- 
dour of  illustration,  that  subjects  dry  and  repulsive 
under  ordinary  treatment,  become  in  his  hands 
positively  attractive.  Among  the  works  referred 
to,  we  may  name  a  translation  into  German  of 
Kalidasa'a  Meghad/lta  (Konig.  1847) ;  The  Lan- 
(flinges  oj  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1855)  ;  Comparative  Mythology  (in  the  Oxford 
Essays  for  1856)  ;  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Liter- 
ature (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860) ;  Lectures  on  The  Science 
of  Language,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  in  1861  ;  a  second  series,  delivered  in 
1863,  is  announced. 

MU'LLET  (Afugil),  a  genus  of  acanthopterous 
fishes,  the  type  of  the  family  Mugilvhe.  In  this 
family,  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  scales 
are  large;. there  are  two  widely  separated  dorsal 
fins,  the  first  of  which  has  only  four  stiff  sharp 
spines;  the  teeth  are  extremely  fine;  the  gullet  is 
closed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  tho 
pharyngeal  bones,  so  that  only  soft  and  thin  food 
can  pass  down  it ;  a  branch  of  the  stomach  forms  a 
kind  of  gizzard.  The  best  known  of  this  family 
belong  to  the  genus  Afugil,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  They  have  a  small  mouth,  with  a  fold  or 
crest  in  the  under  lip,  which  fits  into  a  corrcstiond- 

I  ing  notch  in  the  upper  one.  The  Commox  M.,  or 
Gray  M.  {M.  cupito),  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  along  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  England, 
but  becomes  rare  further  north.  The  Common 
M.  is  usually  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but 
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sometimes  two  feet.  The  colour  is  steel-gray  on 
the  back,  with  bluish  anil  yellowish  reflections ;  the 
belly  silvery  white;  the  Uauks  with  six  or  eight 
longitudinal  lines  of  rosy  brown.  It  often  ascends 
rivers,  generally  selecting  soft  or  fat  substances  for 
food,  and  often  seeking  food  by  thrusting  its  mouth 
into  the  soft  mud.  It  is  most  readily  taken  by  a 
bait  of  the  boiled  entrails  of  fish,  or  cabbage  boiled 
in  broth.  It  is  easily  reared  in  ponds,  and  readily 
answers  the  call  which  usually  summons  it  to  be 
fed.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. — A  very 
nearly  allied  species,  also  called  Gray  M.  (M. 
eephalus),  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  eyes  half  covered  with  an 


Common,  or  Gray  Mullet  {Mugil  capito). 

adipose  membrane,  and  by  a  large  triangular  scale 
pointing  backwards,  just  over  the  origin  of  each 
pectoral  fin.  It  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  former 
6|>ecieB,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight  It 
enters  the  mouths  of  rivers  at  certain  seasons,  and 
ascends  into  the  fresh  water.  It  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  mullets,  and  was  in  great  request 
among  the  ancients.  Enormous  prices  were  given 
by  the  Romans  for  unusually  large  mullets,  the 
price  increasing,  like  that  of  diamonds,  far  more 
ranidly  than  the  size.  Mullets  are  used  fresh, 
salted,  and  smoke-dried.  A  preparation  of  their 
roc,  called  HotarcJta,  is  in  great  esteem  as  a  condi- 
rocut  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Mullets 
are  often  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  by  angling 
from  a  rock,  with  a  bait  of  jwste,  when  tbey  nave 
been  previously  attracted  to  the  spot  by  macaroni 
thrown  into  the  water.— A  third  species  of  Gray 
M.  (SI.  chtlo)  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  and  even  of  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  fleshy  lips.  It  swims  in  great  shoals. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  it  sometimes  attains  the 
weight  of  eight  pounds. — The  American  M.  (M. 
albula)  is  very  like  the  Common  M.,  but  more 
slender,  the  tail  large  and  forked.  It  abounds 
about  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  extends  far  north- 
wards.   It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  name  M  is  also  given  to  the  ^enus  Mullus 
of  the  family  Paxultt.   See  Surmullet. 

MULLET,  or  MOLLET,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  charge 
in  the  form  of  a  star,  generally  with  five  points, 


Mullet*. 

intended  to  represent  a  spur-rowel,  and  of  frequent 

occurrence  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  coat- 
armour.     Gwillim,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and 
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Nisbet  lay  it  down  that  mullets  should  always  be 

pierced  to  represent  the  round  hole  in  which  the 
spur-rowel  turns,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means 
uniformly  attended  to  in  practice.  Much  confusion 
exists  in  blazonry  between  mullets  and  stars;  in 
England,  tho  rule  most  generally  adopted  is,  that 
the  mullet  has  five  points,  whereas  the  star  has 
six,  unless  any  other  number  be  specified.  Kiahet 
lays  down  a  canon  nearly  the  converse  of  this, 
which  has  never  been  adhered  to ;  and  in  Scottish 
heraldry  the  same  figure  seems  to  be  often  blazoned 
an  a  mullet  or  a  star,  according  as  it  accompanies 
military  or  celestial  figures.  The  mullet  is  the 
mark  of  cadency  assigned  to  the  third  son, '  to  incite 
him  to  chivalry.1  The  word  mullet  is  occasionally 
used  in  heraldry  for  the  fish  so  called. 

MULLINGA'R.  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  great 
western  road  from  Dublin  to  Gal  way,  distant  from 
the  former,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Royal 
Canal  and  the  Midland  Western  Railway,  50  miles 
north-nortli-u  est  Its  population,  in  1861,  was 
5359,  of  whom  4836  were  Roman  Catholics,  392 
Protestants  of  the  established  church,  the  rest 
memliers  of  other  denominations.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  poor-law  union  of  48  divisions,  comprising  an 
area  of  203,401  acres.  M.  is  a  place  of  little  histori- 
cal interest,  although  its  immunities  date  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its  public  buildings  are  in  no 
way  remarkable,  but  it  ijossessea  several  schools; 
among  the  number,  one  recently  endowed  for 
general  educational  purposes.  It  is  without  manu- 
factures, but  has  considerable  celebrity  as  the  site 
of  several  of  the  most  important  horse  and  cattle 
fairs  in  Ireland. 

MU'LLION,  the  upright  division  between  the 
lights  of  windows,  screens.  Ac.,  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture.   MuUions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Norman 


architecture,  but  they  become  more  frequent  m  the 
Early  English  style,  and  in  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular are  very  common.  They  have  sometimes 
t-mall  shafts  attached  to  them,  which  carry  the 
tracery  of  the  upper  jiart  of  the  windows.  In  late 
domestic  architecture,  they  are  usually  plain.  The 
fig.  shews  mullions  (a,  a)  supporting  tracery. 

MULREADY,  William,  R. A.  was  born  at  Erm  is, 
in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1786.  When  a  boy,  he 
went  to  Ixmdon  with  his  parents;  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  eutered  as  a  stmient  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  made  good  progress,  aiming  at 
first  at  the  classic  style,  or  what,  according  to  the 
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notions  of  the  day,  was  called  high  art  Following 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  however,  he  soon  relin- 
quished this  course,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  works  of  those  artists  who 
attained  high  reputation  in  a  less  pretentious  walk 
of  art.  His  first  pictures  were  lan<lscaj>e3  of  limited 
dimension  and  subject,  views  in  Kensington  gravel- 
pita,  old  houses  at  Lambeth,  and  interiors  of  cottages. 
Ho  next  essayed  figure -subjects  of  incidents  in 
every -day  life,  such  as  *  A  Roadside  Inn,'  '  Horses 
Baiting,'  the  '  Barber's  Shop,'  and  '  Punch '  (painted 
in  1S12), « Boys  Fishing'  (1813),  •  Idle  Boys'  (1815). 
M.  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
November  1815,  and  an  Academician  in  February 
1816 ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  talents  were  held  by  his  brethren,  for  the  higher 
dignity  is  rarely  conferred  till  after  a  probation  o( 
several  years  as  Associate,  Even  in  his  earliest 
time,  his  works  were  characterised  by  much  elabora- 
tion ;  but  those  he  executed  about  the  middle  period 
of  his  career  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
finish  and  greater  brilliancy  of  colouring,  qualities 
that  he  carried  further  and  further  as  he  advanced 
in  years ;  and  though  he  lived  to  a  great  age  (he 
died  on  July  7,  18G3),  he  continued  to  work  with 
undiminished  powers  till  within  a  day  of  his  death 
A  great  number  of  M.'s  best  works  now  belong  to 
the  public,  as  portions  of  the  Vernon  and  Sheep- 
shanks' collections.  In  the  first-named,  there  are 
four  pictures,  one  of  these,  '  The  Last  in,  or  Truant 
Boy,'  exhibited  in  1835,  being  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate works  of  his  middle  period;  while  in  the 
Sheepshanks'  collection  there  are  no  fewer  than  28 
of  his  works,  among  which, '  First  Love,'  exhibited 
in  1840,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  refinement  in 
drawing,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression. 
•The  Sonnet,'  exhibited  in  1839,  is  perhaps  his 
highest  effort  in  point  of  style ;  and  by  '  The  Butt 
— Shooting  a  Cherry,'  exhibited  in  1848,  is  best 
exemplified  the  remarkable  minuteness  of  his  finish 
ami  richness  of  his  colouring.  He  occasionally 
executed  designs  for  publishers.  An  edition  of 
the  Vicar  of  WnkrjUld.  published  in  1840,  by  Van 
Voorst,  embellished  with  20  wood -cuts  from  M.'s 
drawings,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  produced  in  this 
country.  M.  was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  Kensal 
Green,  privately;  but  a  movement  is  at  present 
on  foot  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  by  a  public 
testimonial 

MULTA'N  (or  Mooltan),  an  ancient  and 
imi>ortant  city  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  on  a 
mound  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
that  occupied  the  same  site,  three  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab— the  inundations 
of  which  sometimes  reach  M.— and  200  miles 
south-west  of  Lahore.  In  1859,  a  railway  to 
Lahore  and  Amritsir,  230  miles  in  length,  was 
commenced.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapi- 
dated wall,  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  The 
vicinity  abounds  in  mosques,  tombs,  shrines,  Ac, 
attesting  alike  the  antiquity  and  magnificence  of 
the  former  cities;  and  the  country  around  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  M.  is  a  military 
station,  with  a  small  redoubt  in  the  rear  of  the 
cantonment  Its  bazaars  are  numerous,  extensive, 
and  well  stocked ;  and  its  Bhops,  6000  in  number, 
are  well  supplied  with  European  and  Asiatic  com- 
modities. Manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  shawls, 
scarfs,  brocades,  tissues,  Ac,  are  carried  on,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  banking  trade.  The  merchants 
of  M.  are  proverbially  esteemed  extremely  rich. 
Steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Hyderabad,  a 
distance  of  570  miles ;  and  the  new  railway  opens 
up  a  commercial  outlet  from  Central  Asia,  the 
Punjab  and  the  North-west  Provinces,  to  the 


Arabian  Sea  by  Hyderabad  and  Karachi  In  1849, 
M.  was  taken  by  the  British  troojis  under  General 
Whish,  and  annexed  with  its  territory  to  die 
British  possessions.  Pop.  60,966,  of  whom  20,000 
are  Mohammedans. 

MULTIPLE-POINDING  is  a  well-known  form 
of  action  in  Scotland,  by  which  competing  claims  to 
one  and  the  same  fund  are  set  at  rest  It  means 
double  poinding  or  double  distress,  suggesting  that 
a  person  who  has  funds  in  his  possession  is  liable 
to  be  harassed  by  double  distress ;  and  hence  he  < 


mences  a  suit  called  the  action  of  multiple- poinding, 
by  which  he  alleges  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
pay  the  sum  more  than  once ;  and  as  he  does  not 
know  who  is  really  entitled  to  payment,  he  cites  all 
the  parties  claiming  it,  so  that  they  may  fight  out 
their  claims  among  themselves.  The  suit  corres- 
ponds to  what  is  known  in  England  as  a  bill  or 
order  of  interpleader. 

MULTIPLICATION,  the  third  and  most 
imiKirtant  of  the  four  principal  processes  of  arith- 
metic, is  a  compendious  mode  ot  addition,  when  a 
number  is  to  be  added  to  itself  a  given  number  of 
times.  The  three  terms  of  a  multiplication  are  the 
multiflicand,  or  number  to  be  multiplied ;  the 
multijdier,  or  number  by  which  it  is  to  be  multi- 
plied ;  and  the  product,  giving  the  amount  which 
would  be  obtained  if  the  multiplicand  were  added 
to  itself  the  number  of  times  denoted  by  the  multi- 
plier. The  symbol  of  multiplication  is  x  ;  and  in 
arithmetic,  the  numbers  are  placed  above  each  other 
as  in  addition,  with  a  line  drawn  under  them ;  in 
algebra,  the  quantities  are  merely  placed  side  by 
side,  with  or  without  a  dot  between  them — e.  g.,  the 
multiplication  of  2  by  4  may  bo  written  2x4,  and 
of  a  by  6,  a  x  o,  c.6,  or  ao.  For  multiplication  of 
fractions,  see  Fractions. 

The  ojx-ration  of  multiplication  has  been  much 
abbreviated  by  the  use  of  Logarithms  (q.  v.),  and 
has  been  rendered  a  mere  mechanical  process, 
by  the  invention  of  Napier's  Bones,  the  Sliding 
Ride,  Gunters  Scale,  Ac 

MU'LTI VALVE  SHELLS, or MULTIVALVES, 
are  those  shelly  coverings  of  molluscs  which  are 
formed  of  more  than  two  distinct  pieces.  In 
systems  of  Conchology  (q.  v.),  the  term  is  one  of 
primary  importance ;  but  since  the  study  of  the 
living  animals  has  led  to  arrangements  very  different 
from  those  founded  on  their  mere  shells,  a  very 
subordinate  place  has  been  assigned  to  it  as  indi- 
cating a  distinction  much  less  important  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Thus,  Chitons  (q.  v.),  which 
have  multivalve  shells,  are  now  placed  in  the  same 
order  of  gasteropods  with  Limpets  (q.  v.),  of  which 
the  sheila  are  univalve;  and  Photos  (q.  v.)  and 
Teredo  (q.  v.),  which  have  two  principal  valves  and 
some  small  accessory  valves,  the  latter  also  a  long 
shelly  tube,  are  placed  among  larmlh  branchiate 
molluscs,  along  with  most  of  the  bivalves  of  con- 
chologista.  In  conchological  systems,  barnacles 
and  acorn-shells  were  also  generally  included,  and 
ranked  among  multi  valves ;  hut  these  are  now  no 
longer  referred  even  to  the  same  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.   See  CiRRHoroDA. 

MU  LTURES,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean  a  quantity  of 
grain  either  manufactured  or  in  kind  deliverable  to 
the  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  a  mill  for  grinding 
the  corn  sent  there.  Some  persons  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  bound  to  send  their  corn  to  be 
ground  at  a  particular  mill,  in  which  case  the  lands 
are  said  to  be  astricted  to  the  mill,  and  form  the  thirl 
or  sucken,  and  the  tenants  or  proprietors  of  the 
lands  are  called  insucken  multure  re.  Those  who 
are  not  bound  to  go  to  the  mill  are  called  out- 
sucken  multure  rs.   Thirlage  is  thus  classed  among 
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servitudes,  being  a  kind  of  burden  on  the  lands.  Sncfc 
a  right  is  unknown  in  England,  except  sometimes 
in  old  manors. 

MUM,  a  peculiar  kind  of  beer,  formerly  used  in 
this  country,  and  still  used  in  Germany,  esjwcially 
in  Brunswick,  where  it  may  he  almost  regarded  as 
the  national  drink.  Instead  of  only  malt  being  used,  j 
it  is  made  of  malt  and  wheat,  to  which  some  brewers 
add  oats  and  bean -meal.  It  is  neither  so  whole* 
tome  nor  so  agreeable  as  the  common  ale  or  beer. 

MUMMY.   See  Emralming. 

MUMMY-WHEAT  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of) 
wheat  produced  from  grains  found  in  an  Egyptian  ; 
mummy.  But  no  good  evidence  of  this  origin  has 
been  adduced— in  fact,  it  is  as  good  as  proved  to 
be  impossible  ;  and  the  same  variety  has  long  been 
in  general  cultivation  in  Egypt  and  neighbouring 
countries.  The  spike  is  compound— a  distinguishing 
character,  by  which  it  is  readily  known,  but  which  is 
not  altogether  permanent.  It  is  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  but  seems  more  suitable  to  warmer 
regions. 

MUMPS,  the,  is  a  popular  name  of  a  specific 
inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands  described  by  J 
nomologists  as  Cijnanche  Parotia&a,  or  Parotitis.    In  i 
Scotland,  it  is  frequently  termed  The  Branks. 

The  disorder  usually  begins  with  a  feeling  of  stiff- 
ness  about  the  jaws,  which  is  followed  by  pains, 
heat,  and  swelling  beneath  tho  ear.  The  swelling 
beginB  in  the  parotid,  but  the  other  salivary  glands 
(q.  v.)  usually  soon  become  implicated,  so  that  the 


Oxford  (1788)  under  the  title  of  The  Singular 

Travels,  Campaigns,  Voyages,  and  Sporting  Adr€n» 
lures  of  Baron  M  unnikhousen,  commonly  pronounced 
Munchausen ;  as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  trftem 
surrounded  by  his  friends.  Several  other  editions 
rapidly  followed.  In  the  same  year  (1780)  appeared 
the  first  German  edition,  edited  by  the  poet  BUrger  ; 
the  latest— entitled  Des  Freiherrn  von  Miiwhhausen, 
vntnderbare  Jteiscn  und  Abenleuer  (Gott  and  BcrL 
1849) — is  enriched  by  an  admirable  introduction  by 
Adolf  Elltsen,  on  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
famous  book,  and  on  the  kind  of  literary  fiction  to 
which  it  belongs.  Ellisen's  father  knew  the  splendid 
old  braggart  in  his  latter  days,  and  used  to  visit  him. 
Nevertheless,  although  Kaspe  may  have  derived 
many  of  his  narratives  from  M.  himself,  ha  appears 
t/>  have  drawn  pretty  largely  from  other  sources. 
Several  of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  baron  are 
to  be  found  in  older  books,  particularly  in  Bebel's 
Facetia  (Strasb.  150$)  ;  others  in  CastigUone  s  Cor- 
tegiano,  and  Bildermann's  Utopia,  which  are  included 
in  Lange's  Ddicia*  Academicee  (Heilbronn,  1765). 
M.'s  stories  still  retain  their  popularity,  especially 
with  the  young. 

MU'NDANE  EGG.  In  many  heathen  cosmo- 
gonies, the  world  (Lat  mundu*)  is  represented  as 
evolved  from  an  egg.  The  production  of  a  young 
animal  from  what  neither  resembles  it  in  form  nor 
in  properties,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  afford- 
ing a  good  figure  of  the  production  of  a  well-ordered 
world  out  of  chaos.    Thus,  in  the  Egyptian,  Hindu, 


swelling  extends  along  tho  neck  towards  the  chin,  «-J  Japanese  systems,  the  Creator  is  represented  as 
thus  giving  tho  patient  a  deformed  and  somewhat  produciug  an  egg,  from  which  the  world  was  pro- 
grotesque  appearance.  Ono  or  both  sides  may  be  «"lcf£  ,  ,Tne  **jnoi  notion  is  found,  in^  variously 
affected,  and,  in  general,  the  disease  appears  first 


on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  There  is  seldom 
much  fever.  The  inflammation  is  usually  at  its 
highest  point  in  three  or  four  days,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline,  suppuration  of  the  glands  scarcely 
ever  occurring.  In  most  cases  no  treatment  further 
than  antiphlogistic  regimen,  due  attention  to  the 
bowels,  and  protection  of  the  parts  from  cold,  by 
the  application  of  flannel  or  cotton- wool,  is  required, 
and  the  patient  completely  recovers  in  eight  or  ten 
days. 


modified  forms,  in  the  religions  of  many  of  the  ruder 
heathen  nations.  Sometimes  a  bird  is  represented 
as  depositing  the  egg  on  the  primordial  waters. 
There  are  other  modifications  of  this  notion  or  belief 
in  the  classical  and  other  mythologies,  according  '.o 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  or  some  of  the 
gods,  or  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  are  represented 
as  produced  from  eggs.  The  egg  appears  also  in 
some  mythological  systems  as  the  symbol  of  repro- 
duction or  renovation,  as  well  as  of  creation.  The 
,  Mundane  Egg  belonged  to  the  ancient  Phoenician 


The  disease  often  originates  from  epidemic  or  »y«tcm,  and  an  egg  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of 
endemic  influences,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  worshiji. 


it  spreads  by  contagion  ;  and,  like  most  contagious 
diseases,  it  seldom  affects  the  same  person  twice. 
It  chiefly  attacks  children  and  young  persona 

A  singular  circumstance  conuected  with  the 
disease  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  subsidence  of  the 
•welling  is  immediately  followed  by  swelling  and 
pain  in  the  testes  in  the  male  sex,  and  in  the  mamma 
in  the  female  The  inflammation  in  these  glands 
is  seldom  very  painful  or  long  continued,  but 
occasionally  the  inflammation  is  transferred  from 


MUNGO,  8t,  the  popular  name  of  St  Kenti- 
gern, one  of  tho  three  great  missionaries  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  Scotland.  St  Ninian  (q.  v.) 
converted  the  tribes  of  the  south ;  St  Columha 
(q.  v.)  was  the  apostle  of  the  west  and  the  north ; 
St  Kentigern  restored  or  established  the  reli- 
gion of  tho  Welsh  or  British  people,  who  held  the 
country  between  the  Clyde  on  the  north,  and  the 
farthest  boundaries  of  Cumberland  on  the  south 


(  ,     (see  Brktto  and  Scots).   He  is  said  to  have  been 

these  organs  to  the  brain,  when  a  comparatively  ^  ^  of  ,  Briti(m  ^nce  0wen  ab  Urien  Rht^l, 

trifling  disorder  is  converted  into  a  most  perilous  iMdofa  British  ,>rincees,  Dwynwen  or  Thenaw,  the 

daughter  of  Llewddyn  Lueddog  of  Dinas  Eiddyu,  or 
Edinburgh.  He  was  born  about  the  year  514,  it  is 
believed  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth,  the  site  of  a 
monastery  then  ruled  by  St  8crf,  of  whom  St 
Kentigern  became  the  favourite  disciple.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  was  so  generally  beloved  by 
the  monastic  brethren,  that  his  baptismal  name  of 
Kentigern  or  Cyndeyrn,  signifying  '  chief  lord,'  was 
exchanged  in  common  speech  lor  Mango,  signifying 
'lovable'  or  'dear  friend.'  Leaving  Cairo**,  he 
planted  a  monastery  at  a  place  then  called  Catbures, 
lisbed  in  England  under  the  title  of  Baron  M  finch-  '■  now  known  as  Glasgow,  and  became  the  bishop  of 
hausen's  Narrative,  of  his  Marvellous  Travels  and  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  (q.  v.).  The  nation  would 
Campaigns  in  Russia  (Lend.  1785).  The  compiler  '  seem  to  have  been  only  partially  converted,  and  the 
was  one  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  an  expatriated  country-  accession  of  a  new  king  drove  St  Kentigern  from 
man  of  the  baron's.   A  second  edition  appeared  at  the 


MUNCHHAUSEN,  Hieronymcs  Karl  Fried- 
rich,  Baron  von,  a  member  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  German  family,  who  attained  a  remarkable 
celebrity  by  false  and  ridiculously  exaggerated  tales 
of  his  exploits  and  adventures,  so  that  his  name  has 
become  proverbial  He  wax  born  in  1720,  at  the 
family  estate  of  Bodenwcrder,  in  Hanover,  served 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against 
the  Turks  in  1737—1739,  and  died  in  1797-  A 
collection  of  his  marvellous  stories  was  first  pub- 
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people  of  Wales,  and  there,  upon  the  banks  <>f 
another  Clyde,  he  founded  another  monastery  and 
•  bishopric,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  his  dis- 
ciple, St  Asaph.  Recalled  to  Glasgow  by  a  new 
king,  Rydderech  or  Roderick  the  Bountiful,  Ken- 
tigern  renewed  his  missionary  labours,  in  which  ho 
was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  St  Coluniba,  and  dying 
about  the  year  601,  was  buried  where  the  cathedral  of 
Glasgow  now  stands.  His  life  has  been  often  written. 
A  fragment  of  a  memoir,  composed  at  the  desire  of 
Herbert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  between  1147  and  1 16*, 
has  been  printed  by  Mr  Cosmo  limes  in  the  1,'ajU- 
brum  Epi*copatM*  Gla*fjnen«i«.  The  longer  life  by 
Joceline  of  Furness,  written  about  1180,  was  pub- 
lished by  Pinkerton  in  his  Vila  Antlqua  Sanctorum 
Seotitg.  It  appeals  to  two  still  older  lives.  The 
fame  of  St  Kcntigern  is  attested  by  the  many 
churches  which  still  bear  his  name,  as  well  in  Scot- 
land as*  iu  the  north  of  England.  The  church  of 
Crosthwaite,  where  Southoy  is  buried,  is  dedicated 
to  him.  The  miracles  which  he  was  believed  to 
have  wrought  were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular 
mind,  that  some  of  them  sprung  up  again  in  the 
18th  c  to  grace  the  legends  of  the  Camcronian 
martyrs.  Others  are  still  commemorated  by  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  the  city  of  Glasgow — a  hazel-tree 
whose  frozen  branches  he  kindled  into  a  flame,  a 
tame  robin  which  he  restored  to  life,  a  hand-bell 
which  he  brought  from  Rome,  a  salmon  which  reamed 
from  the  depths  of  the  Clyde  the  lost  ring  of  the 
frail  queen  of  Cadyow.  Nor  is  it  St  M.  only 
whose  memory  survives  at  Glasgow  ;  the  parish 
church  of  'St  Enoch*  commemorates  his  mother, 
St  Thenaw  ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  since  a  neigh- 
bouring spring,  which  still  bears  her  name,  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  occasional  pilgrimage. 

MUNI,  a  Sanscrit  title,  denoting  a  holy  sage, 
And  applied  to  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
personages,  supposed  to  have  acquired,  by  dint  of 
r  less  divine  faculties. 


MU'NICH  (Ger.  Milnchen),  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
is  situated  in  48°  8"  N.  lat,  and  11°  35'  E.  long.,  in 
the  midst  of  a  barren  and  flat  elevated  plain,  at  a 
height  of  about  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  imputation,  including  the  military,  was,  in  1862, 
148.201.  M.,  which  is  also  the  principal  city  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  lacr,  and  consists,  in  addition  to  the  old  town,  of 
five  suburbs,  and  of  the  three  contiguous  districts 
of  An,  Haidhausen,  and  Obcrgiesing,  By  the 
efforts  of  the  late  King  Ludwig,  who  spent  nearly 
7,000,000  thalcrs  on  the  improvements  of  the  city, 
M.  has  been  decorated  with  buildings  of  almost 
every  style  of  architecture,  and  enriched  with  a 
Larger  and  more  valuable  collection  of  art-treasures 
than  any  other  city  of  Germany.  It  possesses  28 
churches,  of  which  all  but  two  or  three  are  Catholic, 
and  of  these,  the  most  worthy  of  note  are :  the 
cathedral,  which  is  the  see  for  the  archbishopric 
of  Munich-Freising,  built  between  1468—1494,  and 
remarkable  for  its  two  square  towers,  with  their 
octayonal  upper  stories,  capped  by  cupolas,  and  its 
30  lofty  and  highly-decorated  windows ;  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits,  or  St  Michael's,  which  contains  a 
monument  by  Thorwaldsen  to  Eugene  Beauharuais ; 
the  Theatiner  Kirche,  completed  in  1767,  and  con- 
taining the  bnrying-vaulta  of  the  royal  family ;  the 
beautiful  modern  church  of  St  Mariahilf,  with  its 
gorgeous  painted  glass  and  exquisite  wood-carvings  ; 
the  round  church,  or  Basilica  of  St  Boniface,  with  its 
dome  resting  on  64  monoliths  of  gray  Tyrolean 
marble,  and  resplendent  with  gold,  frescoes,  and 
noble  works  of  art;  the  cruciform-shaped  Ludwig 
Kirche,  embellished  with  Cornelius's  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment ;  and  lastly,  the  Court  Chapel  of  All 


Saints,  a  perfect  casket  of  art- treasures.  Among 
the  other  numerous  public  buildings,  a  description  of 
which  would  till  a  volume,  we  can  only  briefly  refer 
to  a  few  of  the  more  notable ;  as  the  theatre,  the 
largest  in  Germany,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
24(H)  spectators,  erected  iu  1823;  the  post  office; 
the  new  palace,  including  the  older  royal  resi- 
dence, the  treasury  and  chapel,  antiquarian  collec- 
tions, Ac  ;  and  the  Kiinigsbau,  designed  by  Kleuze 
in  imitation  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  built  at  a 
cost  of  1,250,000  thalers,  coutaining  J.  Schnorr's 
frescoes  of  the  Nibelungen ;  the  Banqueting  Halls, 
rich  in  sculpture  by  Schwanthaler,  and  in  grand 
fresco  and  other  paintings.  In  the  still  incomplete 
suburb  of  Maximilian  are  situated  the  old  Pinako- 
thek,  or  picture-gallery,  erected  in  1830  by  Klenze, 
containing  300,000  engravings,  5)000  drawings,  a 
collection  of  Etruscan  remains,  Ac ;  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  it,  the  new  Pinakothek,  com- 
pleted in  1833,  and  devoted  to  the  works  of  recent 
artists  ;  the  Glyptothck,  with  its  twelve  galleries  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  its  noble  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  great  modern  sculptors,  as  Canova. 
Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  Ac  Among  the  gates  of 
M.,  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Sicgesthor  ('Tae 
Gate  of  Victory '),  designed  after  Constantino's  tri- 
umphal arch  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Isarthor  with  its 
elaborate  frescoes.  In  addition  to  these  and  many 
other  buildings  intended  either  solely  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  city,  or  to  serve  as  depositories  for 
works  of  art,  M.  possesses  numerous  scientific, 
literary,  and  benevolent  institutions,  alike  remark- 
able for  the  architectural  and  artistic  beauty  of 
their  external  appearance,  and  the  liberal  spirit 
which  characterises  their  internal  organisation.  The 
library,  which  is  enriched  by  the  biblical  treasures 
of  numerous  suppressed  monasteries,  contains 
about  600,000  volumes,  of  which  13.000  are  incuna- 
bula, with  nearly  22,000  MSS.  The  university, 
with  which  that  of  Landshut  was  incorporated  m 
1826,  and  now  known  as  the  Ludwig-Maximilian 
University,  comprises  5  faculties,  with  a  staff  of  60 
ordinary,  and  12  extraordinary  professors,  among 
whom  are  included  such  men  as  Liebig,  BischofT. 
Schelling,  Jacobi,  Ac.  In  association  with  it  are 
numerous  medical  and  other  schools,  a  library  of 
160,000  vols.,  and  various  museums  and  cabinets. 
M.  has  an  ably-conducted  observatory,  supplied  with 
first-rate  instruments  by  Fraunhofcr  and  Reichen- 
bach ;  3  gymnasia,  4  Latin,  1  normal,  various  mili- 
tary, professional,  polytechnic,  and  parish  schools, 
of  which  the  majority  are  Catholic;  institutions 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  crippled,  and  for 
female  orphans,  besides  numerous  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, infant  schools,  Ac ;  an  academy  of  sciences ; 
royal  academies  of  jiainting,  sculpture,  music,  Ac. ;  a 
botanic  garden,  parks,  public  walks,  and  gardens, 
adorned  with  historic,  patriotic,  and  other  monu- 
ments, and  designed  for  the  celebration  of  annual 
and  other  national  fairs  and  festivals ;  spacious  ceme- 
teries, Ac  M.  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  ex-king, 
Ludwig  I.,  for  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts, 
as  the  greater  number  of  the  buildings,  for  which  it 
is  now  famed,  were  erected  between  1820  and  1850, 
although,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  king, 
Maximilian,  in  1848,  the  progress  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  city  has  been  continued  on  an  equally 
liberal  scale  M.  is  somewhat  behind  many  lesser 
towns  of  Germany  in  regard  to  literary  advance- 
ment and  freedom  of  speculation,  while  its  indus- 
trial activity  is  also  inferior  to  its  state  of  high 
artistic  development.  It  has,  however,  some  emi- 
nently good  iron,  bronse,  and  bell  foundries,  and  is 
famed  Tor  its  lithographers  and  engravers,  and  its 
optical,  mathematical,  and  mechanical  instrument- 
makers,  amongst  whom  Utzschneider,  Fraunhofer, 
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and  Ertl  have  acquired  a  world-wide  renown.  M.  ia 
noted  for  its  enormous  breweries  of  Haixtrian  beer ; 
and  has  some  good  manufactories  for  cotton,  wool, 
and  damask  goods,  wax-cloth,  leather,  paper- 
hangings,  carriages,  pianos,  gold,  silver,  and  steel 
wares,  *e. 

Tlie  present  name  of  this  city  cannot  l*s  traced 
further  than  the  12th  «,,  when  Henry  the  Lion 
raised  the  VilUi  Alunirhen  from  its  previous  ol»curity, 
by  establishing  a  mint  within  its  nrecincts,  ami 
making  it  the  chief  emporium  for  the  salt  which 
was  obtained  from  Halle  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.  In  the  13th  c  the  dukes  of  the  Wittels- 
bach  dynasty  selected  M.  for  their  residence,  built 
the  Ludwigsburg,  some  parts  of  whose  original 
structure  still  exist,  and  surrounded  the  town  with 
walls  and  other  fortified  defences.  In  1327,  the  old 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  tire,  and  rebuilt  by 
the  Emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  very  mu"h  on  the 
plan  which  it  still  exhibits  j  but  it  was  not  till  the 


close  of  last  century,  when  the  fortifications  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  that  the  limits  of  the  town 
were  enlarged  to  any  extent  The  last  fifty  year* 
indeed  comprise  the  true  history  of  M.,  since  within 
that  period  all  its  finest  buildings  have  been  erected, 
its  character  as  a  focus  of  artistic  activity  has  tx-en 
develo|>ed,  its  population  has  been  more  than 
doubletl,  and  its  material  prosperity  augmented  in  s> 
proportionate  degree. 

MUNI  CIPAL  ARCHITECTURE,  the  style  of 
the  buildings  used  for  municipal  purjHises,  such  as 
town-halls,  guild-halls,  &c  These  were  first  used 
when  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages  rose  iu  import* 
anee,  and  asserted  their  freedom.  Those  of  North 
Italy  and  Belgium  were  the  first  to  move,  and  con- 
sequently we  find  in  these  countries  the  earliest 
and  most  important  sjiecimens  of  municipal  archi- 
tecture during  the  middlo  ages.  It  is  only  in  the 
'  free  cities'  of  that  epoch  that  town-halls  are  found, 
We  therefore  look  for  them  in  vain  in  France  or 


England  tdl  the  development  of  industry  and  know-  I 
ledge  had  made  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns  so  ' 
wealthy  and  important  as  to  enable  them  to  raise 
the  municipal  power  into  an  institution.  When 
this  became  the  case  in  the  15th  and  lGth  centuries, 
we  fiud  in  these  countries  abundant  instances  of 
buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  the  guilds  and  cor- 
porations and  the  municipal  courts.  Many  of  these 
•till  exist  along  with  the  corporate  bodies  they 
belong  to,  especially  in  London,  where  the  halls  are 
frequently  of  great  magnificence.  Many  of  these 
corporation  halls  have  recently  been  rebuUt  by  the 
wealthy  bodies  they  belong  to,  such  as  the  Fish- 
mongers, Merchant  Taylors,  Goldsmiths,  and  other 
com  j  »an  ics.  Municipal  buildings  on  a  largo  scale  for 
the  use  of  the  town  councils  and  magistrates  have 
also  been  recently  erected  in  many  of  our  large 
towns,  which  had  quite  outgrown  their  original 
modest  buildings  ;  and  now  no  town  of  inqwrtance 
is  complete  without  a  great  town-hall  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Municipal  buildings  always  ]>artake  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  architecture  of  the  period  when  they 
cio 


are  erected  ;  thus,  we  fiud  in  Italy  that  they  are  of 
the  Italian-Gothic  style  in  Como,  Padua,  V icemen* 
Venice,  Florence,  tic,  during  the  13th,  1 4th,  and 
15th  centuries.  In  Belgium,  during  the  same 
period,  they  are  of  the  northern  Gothic  style,  and 
are  almost  the  only  really  fine  specimens  of  the 
civil  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  we  possess, 
The  Cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  snd  the  town-halls  of 
Brussels,  Louvaiu,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Ac,  the 
Exchango  at  Antwerp,  and  many  other  markets, 
lodges,  halls,  Ac.,  testify  to  the  early  importance  of 
the  municipal  institutions  in  Belgium. 

It  ia  a  curious  fact,  that  in  France,  where  the 
towns  became  of  considerable  iuqiortance  during 
the  middle  ages,  so  few  municipal  buildings  remain. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  resources 
of  the  early  municipalities  of  France  were  devoted 
to  aid  the  bishops  in  the  erection  of  the  great 
French  cathedrals,  and  the  townspeople  used  these 
cathedrals  as  their  halls  of  assembly,  and  even  for 
■uch  purposes  as  masques  and  amusements. 

Of  the  English  cor^ration  halls,  those  which 
all  subsequent  to  the  14th  c. 
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from  which  time  to  the  present  there  are  very  Under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  English  bttrghs  were 
many  examples.  The  Guild-hall  of  Ixmdon  is  one  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  elective  officer,  called  the 
of  the  earliest  The  present  building  was  begun  in  «  Portreve.'  who  exercised  in  burgh  functions  simi- 
1411,  and  was  built  chiefly  by  contributions  from  !  lar  to  those  of  the  shire-reve  in  the  shire.  The 
the  trades  *  companies '  of  London.  Of  the  town-  |  Nonnan  conquerors  recognised  the  already  existing 
halls  recently  erected,  those  of  Manchester,  Liver-  I  privileges  of  the  towns  by  granting  them  charters, 
pool,  and  Leeds  are  amongst  the  most  important.  Instead  of  a  shire-reve,  a  viscount  was  placed  by 
MUNICIPALITY,  MUNICIPAL  CORPO-  the  king  over  each  shire,  and  a  bailiff  instead  of  the 
RATION  (from  Lat  mutiirrfta,  from  muitiw  aud  former  elective  officer  over  each  burgh.  In  the 
capio,  one  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen),  a  '  larger  towns,  the  bailiff  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
town  or  city  possessed  of  certain  privileges  of  local  ;  Norman  appellation  of  Mayor.      The  municipal 


■elf -government ;  the  governing  body  in  such  a  to  wn. 
Muuicijial  institutions  originated  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  provincial  towns  of  Italy, 
which  were  from  the  first  Roman  colonies,  as  also 
those  which,  after  having  an  independent  existence, 
became  members  of  the  Roman  state,  though  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  an  imperial  governor,  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  right  of  regulating  their  internal 
affaire.  A  class  of  the  inhabitants  called  the  curia, 
or  dtcttrwne*,  elected  two  officers,  called  duumviri, 
whose  functions  were  supjiosed  to  he  analogous  to 

those  of  the  consuls  of  the  imperial  city,  and  who  other  of  the  guilds,  each  of  which  had  its  property, 
exercised  a  limited  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  I  its  by-laws,  and  its  common  ball,  and  the  comma* 
There  was  an  important  functionary  in  every  muni-  nity  elected  the  chief  officers.  It  was  on  the 
cipality  called  the  d  femtor  cifitatin,  or  advocate  for  wealthier  and  more  influential  inhabitants  that 
the  city,  the  protector  of  the  citizens  against  arbi-  |  municipal  offices  were  generally  conferred  ;  and  the 
trary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  governor,  j  practice  gradually  gained  ground  of  these  function- 
In  the  later  agca  of  the  empire,  the  Decurions  |  »ries  jicrpetuating  their  authority  without  appeal- 
were  subject  to  heavy  burdens,  not  compensated  by  '  ing  to  the  popular  suffrage.  Contentions  and 
the  honour  of  the  position,  which  led  many  to  endea-  |  disputes  arose  regarding  the  right  of  election,  and 


franchise  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  all  the 
resident  and  trailing  inhabitants,  who  shared  in  the 
iiayment  of  the  local  taxes,  and  performance  of 
local  duties.  Titles  to  freedom  were  also  recognised 
on  the  grounds  of  birth,  apprenticeship,  marriage, 
and  sometimes  free  gift. 

In  all  the  larger  towns,  the  trading  population 
came  to  lie  divided  into  guilds  or  trading  com- 
panies, through  membership  of  which  companies 
admission  was  obtained  to  the  franchise.  Eventu- 
ally the  whole  community  was  enrolled  in  one  or 


rour  to  shun  the  office.     The  municipal  system  |  eventually  the  crown  threw  the  weight  of  its  in 
deebned  with  the  decline  of  the  empire,  yet  it  :  euce  into  the  scale  of  self-elective  ruling  1 
retained  vitality  eno 


flu- 
bodies, 
we 


mgh  to  be  afterwards  resusci-  :  As  the  greater  municipalities  grew  in  strength,  wi 
tated  in  union  with  feudalism,  and  with  the  Saxon  I  nild  their  right  recognised  to  appear  in  parliament 
institutions  of  Britain.  Some  cities  of  Italy,  France,  I  hy  means  of  representatives.  The  sheriffs  were 
and  Germany  have  indeed  derived  their  present  considered  to  have  a  discretionary  power  to  deter- 
magistracy  by  direct  succession  from  the  nays  of  mine  which  towns  should,  and  which  should  not 
imperial  Rome.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  have  this  privilege  of  representation.  The  sove- 
Cologne,  where,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  French  ,  reigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  acquired 
Revolution,  the  two  chief  magistrates  retained  the  the  habit  of  extending  the  right  of  parliamentary 
title  of  antral*,  wore  the  consular  to:m,  and  had  representation  to  burghs  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
their  lictora  in  attendance,  while  the  higher  citizens  \  while  at  the  some  time,  by  granting  or  renewing  to 
were  styled  patricians,  and  the  town  banners  bore 
the  inscription  S.I'.Q.C.  The  Frankish  conquerors 
seem  frequently  to  have  left  the  cities  in  jwiascssion 
of  their  municipal  rights.  The  bishop  being  a  shield 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  in  many 
cases  discliarged  the  duties  or  obtained  the  func- 
tions of  the  drftnmr  civitutU.  To  the  north  of  the 
Alj«,  under  the  feudal  system,  he  became  officially 
the  civil  governor  of  the  city,  as  the  count  was  of  the 
rural  district  In  Southern  Europe,  where  feudalism 
was  leas  vigorous,  the  municipalities  retained  a  Urge 
•hare  of  freedom  and  self-government 

Of  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  some  were 
entirely  free  ;  they  had,  like  the  provincial  towns  of 
Italy  Ijefore  the  extension  of  the  Roman  conquest*, 
a  constitution  independent  of  any  other  itowers. 
Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Hamburg,  and  Llil>eck,  all 
stood  in  this  position.  Next  in  dignity  were  the 
free  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  which,  not  being 
comprehended  in  the  dominions  of  any  of  the 
princes,  were  in  immediate  dependence  on  the 
empire.  Most  of  these  cities  rose  into  inq>ortancc 
in  the  13th  c.  ;  and  their  liberties  and  privileges 
were  fostered  by  the  Fraoconian  emperors,  to  afford 
some  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
immediate  nobility.  NUrnberg  was  especially 
celebrated  for  its  stout  resistance  to  the  House  of 

war 


them  municipal  charters,  they  modelled  the  consti- 
tution of  these  burghs  to  a  self-elective  type,  and 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  in  tho  choice  of  a 
representative  to  the  governing  body.  During  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  the  earlier 
Georges,  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  largely 
employed  in  calling  new  municipal  corporations 
into  existence,  with  the  view  of  creating  additional 
parliamentary  support  for  the  ministry  in  power. 
The  burghs  of  Scotland  had  a  history  much  like 
that  of  the  burghs  of  England ;  their  earlier 
charters  were  mere  recognitions  of  already  existing 
rights,  and  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  at  large. 
In  the  course  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the 
muuicijial  suffrage  fell  gradually  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  restricted  bodies  of  men,  uutil 
act  1469,  c.  5,  gave  to  the  councils  the  right  of 
appointing  their  successors,  the  old  and  new  council 
together  electing  the  office-bearers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  state  of  things  continued  till  1883,  not 
without  many  and  grievous  complaints  of  corrup- 
tion, mismanagement  extravagance,  and  peculation 
against  the  governing  bodies.  In  the  Scottish 
burghs,  the  several  trades  possessed  a  much  more 
exclusive  monopoly  than  in  England.  Along  with 
the  outcry  for  parliamentary  reform  arose  an  outcry 
for  municipal  reform;  ana  a  separate  municipal 
Brandenburg,  and  the  successful  war  which  it  reform  act  putting  an  end  to  the  close  system  was 
waged  with  the  Franconian  nobdity.  In  En-land,  passed  for  each  part  of  the  empire.  The  English 
the  more  important  cities  were  immediate  vassals  ;  act  (5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76),  entitled  'An  act  to 
of  the  crown;  the  smaller  municipalities  sometimes  !  provide  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
owned  a  subject  8U|terior,  sometimes  a  greater  t'ODB  m  England,'  conferred  the  franchise  on  the 
for  their  overlord.  I  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  within  burgh,  with 
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certain  qualifications  as  to  property,  residence,  kc 
This  constituency  elected  the  councillors,  and  from 
the  body  of  the  councillors  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men were  chosen.  The  corresponding  act  for  Scot- 
land, passed  two  years  earlier,  was  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  76:  it  changed  the  mode  of  election  in  burghs 
which  already  had  a  council,  and  conferred  councils 
on  bnrghs  which  had  none.  By  the  Scottish  act, 
every  one  has  a  vote  who  has  resided  for  six 
months  in  the  burgh,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it, 
and  who  possesses  the  requisite  qualification  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  In  such 
burghs  as  do  not  send  a  member  to  parliament,  the 
Bame  property  qualification  is  required  as  confers 
the  parliamentary  franchise.  The  councillors  are 
chosen  from  the  electors  residing  or  carrying  on 
business  within  the  burgh.  Nine  of  the  smallest 
burghs  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act 
The  English  act  abolished  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  guilds,  but  these  monopolies  continued  in 
Scotland  till  1839,  when  they  were  swept  nway  by 
another  enactment  (9  and  10  Vict  c.  17).  The  Irish 
municipal  system,  which  had  been  imported  ready* 
made  from  England,  was  assimilated  to  the  altered 
English  system  by  3  and  4  Vict  c.  108.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  change  of  system  has 
practically  tended  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  towns  in  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  extent  which  its  promoters 
anticipated. 

MUNIMENT-HOUSE,  a  strong  fire-proof 
apartment  or  building  suited  to  contain  archives, 
p.ij iv rs.  and  other  valuables. 

MU'NJEET  {Rubia  cordl/olia  or  munjinta),  a 
apecies  of  Madder  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  root  yields 
an  excellent  ml  dye.  The  plant  differs  from  the 
common  madder  in  its  more  distinctly  quadrangu- 
lar stem,  its  cordate-oblong  leaves  commonly  in 
fours,  and  its  red  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
China,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  and  Siberia.  The  root 
has  long  been  used  in  India  as  affording  a  red  dye  ; 
and  is  now  an  article  of  export  to  Europe,  as  a 
substitute  for  madden 

MU'NSTER,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland,  occupies  the  south-west  and  is  Itounded 
on  the  N.  by  Connaught,  on  the  R  by  Leinster, 
and  ou  the  W.  and  S.  oy  the  Atlantic.  It  contains 
(he  six  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  and  the  country  is 
described  under  these  heads.  Area,  6,064,579 
statute  acres.  The  population  of  the  province, 
which  in  1841  was  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  provinces,  was  shewn  to  be,  in  1861,  1,503,200, 
or  407,208  less  than  that  of  Ulster,  now  the  most 
populous  of  the  provinces. 

MU'N8TER,  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  as  well  as  capital  of  all  Westphalia,  is 
•situated  in  51°  55'  N.  lat,  and  T  40'  E  long.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  A  a  with  the  Munster  Canal, 
65  miles  north-east  of  DUsseldorf.  Pop.,  including 
the  military,  at  the  close  of  1861,  27,332.  M., 
which  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  a  military 
council,  a  high  court  of  appeal  and  other  govern- 
mental tribunals,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of 
Westphalia,  retaining  numerous  remains  of  medi- 
eval architecture,  whose  quaint  picturesqueness  is 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  trees  and  shady  all6es, 
by  which  the  squares  and  streets  are  ornamented. 
Among  its  14  churches,  of  which  the  majority  are 
Catholic,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  cathedral,  built 
between  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  and  despoiled 
*f  all  its  internal  decorations  by  the  Anabaptists; 
Our  Lady's  Church,  with  its  noble  tower ;  the 
splendid  Gothic  church  of  St  Lambert  in  the 

c.,  on  th 
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of  which  may  still  be  seen  the  three  iron  cages  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders,  John  of 
Leydon,  Knipperdolling,  and  Krechting,  were  sus- 
pended, after  they  had  suffered  the  most  horrible 
martyrdom  ;  and  the  church  dedicated  to  St  Lud- 
gerus,  the  first  bishop  of  M.,  with  its  singular 
round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern. 
The  Gothic  town-hall  possesses  historical  interest 
in  being  the  s[>ot  at  which,  in  1648,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  was  signed  in  a  large  hall,  which  has 
lately  been  restored,  and  which  contains  portraits 
of  all  the  ambassadors  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty.  The  palace,  built  in  1767,  is  surrounded  by 
fine  pleasure-grounds,  including  horticultural  nnd 
botanical  gardens,  connected  with  the  academy ; 
and  these,  with  the  ramparts,  which,  since  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  have  been  converted  into  public  walks, 
form  a  great  attraction  to  the  city.  M.  is  well  pro- 
vided with  institutions  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  old  Catholic  university  of  M.  was  dismembered 
in  1818,  and  its  funds  apportioned  to  other  educa- 
tional establislinients ;  and  the  present  academy, 
which  comprises  a  Catholic  theological  and  a  philo- 
sophical faculty,  is  now  the  principal  school.  It  has 
a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  natural  history 
museum,  and  various  collections  of  art  and  antiquity 
connected  with  it  M.  has  one  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school  for  female  teachers,  and  a  number  of  town 
schools.  The  industrial  products  of  M  include 
leather,  woollen  fabrics,  thread,  starch,  and  sugar, 
besides  which  there  are  good  carriage  manufactories, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  trade  is  limited  to 
tho  produce  of  the  country,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  noted  Westphalian  ham  anil  sausages. 

M.  was  known  under  the  name  of  Mimigardcvorde 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  791,  appointed 
it  as  the  see  of  the  new  bishop  of  the  Saxons,  St  Lttd- 
gerus.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  11th  c.,  a  mon- 
astery was  founded  on  the  spot,  which  in  course  of 
time  derived  its  present  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
minster,  or  monastery.  In  the  12th  c.,  the  bishopric 
was  elevated  into  a  principality  of  the  enquire. 
In  the  13th  c,  the  city  was  incorporated  in  the 
Hanseatic  League;  and  in  1532,  it  declared  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  Kefonned  faith,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  chapter.  During  the  vcars 
1535 -and  1536,  M.  was  the  scene  of  the  violent 
politico-religious  movement  of  the  Anabaptists, 
when  the  excesses  of  these  pretended  reformers 
worked  a  violent  reaction  in  the  minds  of  tho  people, 
which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the 
episcopal  power ;  and  although  the  citizens  occasion- 
ally made  good  their  attempted  acts  of  opjxjsition  to 
their  spiritual  riders,  they  were  finally  reduced  to 
submission  under  Bishop  Christopher  Bernhard  of 
St  Gall,  who  having,  in  1662,  built  a  strong  citadel 
within  the  city,  transferred  the  episcopal  place  of 
residence  thither  from  Koesfeld,  where  it  had  been 
established  by  earlier  bishops.  In  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  M.  was  repeatedly  besieged  and  taken  by  both 
the  belligerent  parties.  The  bishopric  of  M.,  which 
since  1719  had  been  merged  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  although  it  retained  a  special  form  of 
government  was  secularised  in  1803,  and  divided 
amone  various  royal  houses;  but  subsequently 
shared  in  the  common  fate  of  other  German  pro- 
vinces, and  was  for  a  time  incorporated  with  France. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  the  greater  j»art  of 
the  principality  to  Prussia,  a  small  portion  being 
apportioned  to  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  while 
Hanover  acquired  possession  of  the  Munster  terri- 
tories of  the  mediatised  Dukes  of  Arembcrg. 

MU'NTJAK  (Cemu  muntjae,  Cervultu  vayi- 
naliti,  or  Stylocenu  mutUjac),  a  species  of  deer, 
abundant  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the 
It  is  about  one-fifth 
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roebuck,  which  it  considerably  resembles  in  form. 


My  r 

The  horns  are  remarkable,  as  there  springs  from  the 
common  base  of  each  an  additional  horn,  which  is 
•boot  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  the  principal 
horn,  which  is  simple,  roved)  and  jsiinted,  being 
'•-"it  five  inches  in  length.  The  female  has  no 
horn*.    The  male  has  large  canine  teeth  or  tusks, 


Muntjak  (Cerrm  munljac). 

which  also  are  wanting  in  the  female. — Allied  species 
are  found  in  India  and  China. 

MUXZER,  TnoMAS.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Stolberg,  in  the  Harz, 
took  bis  degree  at  Wittenlierg  m  Master  of  Arts,  and 
for  »<>me  time  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  .Zwickau  and  other  place*.  Ere  loin:, 
however,  he  adopted  mystic  views,  and  declaimed 
atcaiust  what  be  called  the  '  servile,  literal,  and  half ' 
measures  of  the  Reformers,  requiring  a  radical  refor- 
mation both  in  church  and  state  according  to  his 
'inward  light.'     He   proclaimed  an   entire  coin- 


length  than  any  of  the  fresh-water  eels.  Its  flesh 
is  white  and  highly  esteemed.   It  prefers  salt-water, 


munity  of  goods,  and  incited   the  populace  to 

(•lnnder  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Milhlhausen 
ell  for  a  time  under  his  sway,  and  that  of  another 
fanatic  naim-d  Pfeifer.  who  joined  him.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Peasant  War,  and  inflamed  the 
spirits  of  the  insurgents  by  the  wildest  s|>eeches  and 
songs;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  on  15th  May 
15*25.  after  a  severe  conflict,  at  Frankenhausen,  by 
the  Elector  John  and  T>uke  George  of  Saxony,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
M.  Bed,  but  was  taken  and  carried  to  Milhlhausen, 
where  lie  was  beheaded  along  with  Pfeifer  and  a 
number  of  others.  He  shewed  no  dignity  or  courage 
in  tb«  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  See  Strobel's  Lebe* 
Sehriflrn  unti  Lr/iren  Thorn.  Alilnzrr'a  (Xlirnb.  1795) ; 
Seidem;tnn  *  Thorn.  Mimzt  (I>resd.  and  Ix'ips.  184*2) ; 
and  Heinrich  Leo  in  the  Erangrlische  Kircfienzritnng 
(Berl.  1856). 

MCR.E'XA,  a  genns  of  malacopterous  fishes,  of 
those  to  which  the  name  Eel  is  commonly  given, 
the  whole  of  the  eels  being  sometimes  included  in 
the  family  ifuratnidir.  Set  Eku  The  true  Murmur 
have  no  fins,  except  the  <lnts.il  and  anal,  which 
are  low  and  fleshy.  They  have  one  row  of  sharp 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is  very  large,  and 
the  jaws  arc  moved  with  great  jiower.  The  M.  of 
th<  Romans,  or  Mi  Kitv  i.U.  It>hna),  altounds  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  sometimes  of  large  size,  four 
feet  or  more  in  length,  golden  yellow  in  front,  and 
purple  towards  the  tail,  beautifully  banded  and 
mottled.    It  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its 


Muni  Crown. 


Martina  (.V.  httrna). 

but  can  accommodate  itself  to  a  fresh-water  pond. 
The  ancient  Romans  kept  and  fed  it  in  vivaria. 
The  story  of  Vedius  PolltO  feeding  his  munenaa 
with  offending  slaves  is  well  known.  This  M.  has 
been  caucht  00  the  British  shores,  but  very  rarely. 

Allied  to  the  genus  M.  is  the  genus  Sidcrn,  found 
in  the  Pacific. 

MURAL  CROWN,  in  Heraldry,  a  crown  in 
the  form  of  the  top  of  a  circular  tower,  masoned  and 
embattled.  It  is  meant  to  represent  the  crown 
which  was  given  by  the  Romans  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  soldier  who  first  mounted  the  walls 
of  a  liesieged  town,  and  fixed  there  the  standard  of 
the  army.  A  mural  crown  supporting  the  crest,  in 
place  of  a  wreath,  occurs  in 
the  achievements  .of  several 
of  the  English  noGility,  and 
in  various  grants  of  arms 
made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  to 
othcers  who  had  distinguished 

themselves  in  the  war.  Viscount  Bcresford,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Alhucra, 
obtained  as  crest,  issuing  out  of  a  mural  crown,  a 
dragon's  head  with  its  neck  pierced  through  by  a 
broken  sis-ar,  the  head  of  the  spear  point  downwards 
)>eiug  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  dragon 

MURAT,  Joachim,  king  of  Xaples,  was  the  son 
of  an  innkee|»er  at  La  Bastide-Fortiinicre,  near 
Cahnrs.  in  France,  and  was  born  there  25th  March 
1767  or  1768.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  and  actually  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  and  canon  law  at  Toulouse,  but  entered 
the  army,  and  being  threatened  with  punishment 
for  insubordination,  deserted,  and  after  spending 
some  time  at  home,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  was  for  some  time  a  waiter  at  a  cafe,  but 
soon  obtained  admission  into  the  Constitutional 
(Juanl  of  Louis  XVL  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  made  a  sub  lieutenant  in  a 
cavalry  regiment.  His  gallantry  and  extreme 
republicanism  soon  won  him  the  rank  of  coloneL 
He  attached  himself  closely  to  Bonajuirte,  under 
whom  he  served  in  Italy  ami  in  Egypt,  signalising 
himself  in  many  battles ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  of  division  (1799-)  •  returned  with  Bona- 
parte to  France  ;  and  rendered  him  most  important 
assistance  on  the  18th  Bnunaire,  by  dispers- 
ing the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St  Cloud. 
Bonaparte  now  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  the  Consular  Guard,  and  irave  him  his  youngest 
sister,  Caroline,  in  marriage.  M.  commanded  the 
cavalry  at  Marengo,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
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himself.  On  the  establishment  of  the  French  Empire, 
he  wu  loaded  with  honours.  He  continued  to  com- 
mand the  cavalry  in  the  armies  led  !>y  the  Emperor, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  at  Auster- 
litz,  and  to  many  other  victories.  In  18116,  the 
newly-erected  grand  duchy  of  Berg  (q.  v.)  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  On  1st  August  1808,  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  style  of 
Joachim  h  Napoleon.  He  took  possession  of  Naples, 
bnt  the  Bourbons,  through  the  support  of  Britain, 
retained  Sicily. 

M.  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  general 
of  cavalry  rather  than  those  of  a  king.  He  was 
very  deficient  in  political  skill  and  euergy  ;  but  by 
the  moderation  of  his  government,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects.  Even  his  love  of  pomp  and 
•how,  and  the  theatrical  splendour  of  his  equip- 
ment, which  were  a  subject  of  mirth  in  France  and 
Germany,  rather  gratified  the  Neapolitans.  He 
etitlured  with  difficulty  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  which 
left  him  little  but  the  outward  show  of  royalty. 
In  the  expedition  against  Russia,  he  commanded 
the  whole  cavalry,  but  on  its  failure,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  anxious  and  discontented  He  joined 
the  French  army  again  in  1813,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  deter- 
mined on  breaking  the  French  fetters  with  which 
he  was  hound.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria,  ! 
and  a  truce  with  the  British  admiral,  and  promised  j 
the  allies  an  auxiliary  coqw.  Ho  hesitated,  how-  : 
ever,  even  after  his  new  course  seemed  to  have  been  i 
decisively  adopted;  and  finding  his  position  insecure 
after  Napoleons  overthrow,  he  entered  into  private 
communications  with  him  at  Elba.  On  the 
Emperor  s  return  to  France,  M.  placed  himself  at , 
the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  com-  I 
menced  a  hasty  war  against  Austria  He  was 
defeated  at  Ferrara,  12th  April  1815,  and  again 
at  Tolcntino,  2d  May.  With  a  few  horsemen  he 
fled  to  Naples,  where  all  was  insurrection  and  com- 
motion ;  thence  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  found 
his  way  to  France,  whilst  his  wife  and  children 
took  refuge  in  the  British  fleet.  After  Naj>oleon's 
final  overthrow,  he  found  refuge  in  Corsica,  from 
which  be  proceeded  in  a  foolhardy  manner  with 
a  few  followers  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  and  lit>crator,  but  was  pre- 
sently taken  prisoner,  and  after  trial  by  a  court- 
martial,  was  snot  in  a  hall  of  the  castle  of  Pizzn, 
on  13th  October  1815.  See  Leonard  Gallais,  I/islttire 
de  Joachim  Alurat  (Paris,  1828),  and  Cohtta, 
Hittoire  des  Six  derm'en  mois  de  la  Vie  th  Jotuhhn 
Murat  (Pahs,  1821).  His  widow  assumed  the 
title  of  Countess  of  Lipona,  and  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trieste,  where  she  died  iu  1839. 
His  two  sons  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
the  elder,  Napolbox  Achillb  Murat,  settled  in 
Florida,  and  published  a  nuujl>er  of  works  on  the 
constitution  and  politics  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  died  15th  April  1847.  The  younger,  Naroiisosr 
Lucikn  Charles,  married  an  American  lady  in  1827, 
but  suffered  several  reverses  in  fortune,  and  Madame 
Murat  was  obliged  to  open  a  boarding-school  for  , 
the  sup]>ort  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Twice  he 
attempted  to  return  to  France  secretly  (in  1837  and  ' 
1844),  but  failed  on  both  occasions.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  however,  opened  the  country  to 
him.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  ;  and  was  in  1849  French  Amlxissador 
Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin.  In  1852  he 
was  made  a  senator ;  and  in  1S53  he  received  the  I 
title  of  prince.  The  Italian  revolution  appeared  to 
present  some  chances  for  him,  but  nothing  came 
of  these. 

MURATORI,  Lunovioo  Antoxio,  a  celebrated 
antiquary  and  historian,  was  born  at  Vignola,  in  , 


the  duchy  of  Modena,  October  21,  1672. 
very  early  period,  his  predilection  for  historical  and 
literary  pursuits   began  to  manifest  itself;  and, 
having  entered  into  holy  orders,  without,  however, 
accepting  any  ecclesiastical  office,  his  life  was  devoted 
partly  to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  but  mainly 
to  researches  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
especially  the  history  of  his  native  country.    In  hia 
22d  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  librarians  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  a  post  which  haa 
since  received  equal  celebrity  from  a  successor  not 
unworthy  of  the  fame  of  M.f  the  illustrious  Angclo 
Mai  (q.  v.).  Here  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  pub- 
lication, a  collection  of  inedited  Greek  and  Latin 
fragments,  under  the  titles  of  Anecdota  Grorn  and 
Anccdota  Latiim,    But  his  moat  important  Labours 
were  reserved  for  the  capital  of  his  native  duohy, 
whither,  in  1700,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  to  take  charge  of  the  celebrated  D'Kste 
Library,  and  of  the  ducal  archives ;  his  only  eccle- 
siastical preferment  being  that  of  provost  of  the 
church  of  St  Mary,  at  Pomjiosa.    From  the  date 
of  his  return  to  Modena,  M.  liegan  to  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  Italian  history,  es|»ecially  to 
the  history  of  medieval  Italy ;  and  his  labours  in 
this  department  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.    It  was  not  uutil  the  year  17*-3  that  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  collection,  Jterum  Jlali- 
carum  Scriptore*,  ap|>eared,  and  the  work  proceeded 
at  regular  intervals  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  but 
of  the  twenty-eight  folio  volumes  which  compose 
it  bearing  the  date  of  1751.    This  immense  publica- 
tion, w  hich  was  produced  by  tho  joint  contribution* 
of  the  princes  and  higher  nobility  of  Italy,  embraces 
a  range  from  the  5th  to  the  luth  c.,  and  contains 
all  the  chronicles  of  Italy  during  that  vast  period, 
illustrated  with  commentaries  and  critical  notices. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  dissertations 
illustrative  of  the  religious,  literary,  social,  political, 
military,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  several 
states  of  Italy  during  the  period,  iu  6  vols.  f»ho, 
1738 — 1742,  a  work  which,  although  far  from  being 
exempt  from  errors,  is  still  regarded  as  a  treasure- 
house  of  medieval  antiquities,'  While  engaged  in 
these  prodigious  laltours,  M.  carried  on  an  active 
literary  corre*i>ondencc  with  the  scholars  of  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  and  contributed  e.«say* 
not  unfrequently  to  the  principal  liistorical  and  liter- 
ary academies,  of  most  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  was  the  first,  moreover,  to  undertake  a  general 
History  of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the 
vulgar  era  down  to  his  own  time.     It  is  in  12 
vols.  4to,  and  still  retains  its  value  an  a  book  of 
reference,  having  been  continued  by  Coppi  down 
to  the  year  1819.    In  his  capacity  of  archivist  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  he  compiled,  in  two  vols, 
folio,  the  Antiquities  of  the  <T Ede  Family  (1710 — 
1740),  as  well  as  a  series  of  historical  and  |>olemical 
treatises  on  certain  territorial  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  House  of  Modena  and  the  court  of 
Rome.    To  the  department  of  classical  scholarship, 
M.  s  collection  of  Inscription*  (6  vola  folio,  1739— 
1743),  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  was  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  collection  of  Grutcr  and  the  other 
antiquaries  who  had  preceded  him,  is  still  acknow- 
ledged as  a  most  important  contribution  ;  and  be 
has  also  left  works  of  standard  merit  in  the  depart- 
ments of  jurisprudence,  of  literary  criticism,  of 
poetry,  of  biography,  and  even  of  the  history  of 
medical  science.     In  the  studies  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, as  well  liturgical  and  historical,  as  dogmati- 
cal and  even  ascetical,  M.,  although  he  did  not 
follow  the  method  of  tlic  schools,  was  hardly  less 
distinguished  than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit 
of  his  life.    Some  of  his  opinions  were  regarded 

mned;  but  his 


with  disfavour,  if  not  directly  cond. 
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of  himself,  addressed  to  the  learned  life,  and  so  various  have  been  his  labours,  that  a 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  drew  forth  a  warm  and  (  mere  list  of  his  casayv  on  geology,  Ac,  would  fill 
honourable  testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his  three  or  four  pages.  M.  has  also  pre|wed  and 
motives,  which,  without  apj»roving  of  tho  opinions  published  sixteen  geological  maps.  The  greater 
to  which  exception  had  been  taken,  declared  thorn  1  portion  of  his  contributions  to  science  have  been 
free  from  the  imputation  of  being  contrary  either  to  published  in  the  Tranmtclhns  of  the.  drnlogical 
the  doctrine  or  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Society,  Edinhur<jh  Philosophical  Journal,  London 
Although  M.'s  life  was  essentially  that  of  a  scholar,  1  and  Kdinburyh  Philosophical  Maoxtzint,  Ac.  He  has 
yet  his  exactness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  also  published  volumes  on  the  Tertiary  Deposit* 
parish  prtest  was  beyond  all  praise,  aud  several  of  Loioar  Sttpi'a,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  (1830),  the 
the  existing  charitable  institutions  of  Pomposa  GroUvjy  of  Cheltenham  (1834),  Ac. 

MURCHISO'NI  A,  a  genus  of  fossil  gasteropodons 
mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Jfalio(id<r,  and  so 
named  in  honour  of  .Sir  R.  L  Murchison.  The  genus 
consists  of  at  least  50  species,  all  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Palieozoic  rocks,  occurring  iu  the 
series  fr..m  the  Lower  Silurian  up  to  the  Permian. 
The  shell  di  tiers  from  the  lurge  genus  Pleurotvmaria 
only  in  being  very  much  elongated.    Like  it,  the 
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were  founded  by  him.  lie  died  at  Modcna, 
January  28,  1750,  in  his  78th  year.  His  works, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  full 
detail,  fill  46  volumes  in  folio,  34  in  4to,  13  in  8vo, 
many  more  in  l2mo.  Some  of  these  are 
ithutnons,  and  were  published  by  his  nephew, 
P.  Muratori,  from  whom  we  also  have  a  life  of  his 
distinguished  uncle,  in  4to,  printed  at  Omer,  1758. 


S 


MURCHISON,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  geologist ;  whorls  are  sculptured  and  zoned,  the  ajK>rture  is 
and  geographer,  was  horn  at  Tarnulale,  Ross-shire,  channelled  in  front,  and  the  outer  lip  is  deeply 
in  1792.    He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar-school,  notched. 

Durham,  and  having  a  bias  for  military  life,  next  i  .      ,  .        ,  n    .  , 

Military  College,  Marlow.  He  ..  M,URCIA'»  form*r  F«™c«  of  Spain  now  sub- 
divided into  the  smaller  provinces  of  Aloacete  and 
Mnrcia,  is  situated  in  the  south  east  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  l>ounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Castile,  on  the  E. 
by  Valencia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Granada,  Andalusia,  and  New  Castile. 


studied   at  the   .Military  ( 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  30th  Regiment  in 
Portugal.     He  was  placed  on  the 


i  t>pain 
staff  of  his 

uncle,  General  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and 
then  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  6th  Dragoons. 
Qnitting  the  army  in  1816,  he 
science — more  especially  to  g< 
years'  investigation,  he  established  what  be  called 
the  Silurian  system  (q.  v.).  He  found  the  same 
sedimentary  strata  lying  in  the  earth's  crust  beneath 
the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  vast  and  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  empire,  and  also  in  North  and 
South  America,  He  explored  also  several  parts  of 
Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpathians;  aud  in 
1846  he  commenced  a  geological  survey  of  the 
Russian  empire,  under  the  countenance  of  the 
imperial  government  M.  de  Veraenil  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  great  work.  Upon  the 
presentation  of  his  first  report,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  gave  him  a  decoration  and  a  colossal 
vase  of  Siberian  aventurine,  mounted  on  a  column 
of  porphyry,  with  a  suitable  inscription.  After 
three  years'  additional  labour,  he  completed  his 
s-irvey  of  Russia,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Stanislaus,  and  the 
honour  of  British  knighthood.  He  has  frequently 
held  the  office  of  Presidunt  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  his  anniversary  address  in  1844, 
first  predicted  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia, 
in  1846.  six  years  before  that  metal  was  practically 
worked,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  inciting 
the  unemployed  Cornish  tin-miners  to  emigrate  and 
dig  for  gold  in  Australia.  In  1846,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancer 
merit  of  Science,  and  in  this  year  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
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>loey.  After  five  nor"1-p;ist'  the  province  is  partly  level ;  but  in  the 
south-west,  it  is  composed  of  great  valleys,  high 
plateaus,  and  mountain  ranges.  The  coast  com- 
prises stretches  of  desert.  The  princijial  river  is 
the  Segura,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  province  from  west  to  east.  On  tho  whole, 
M.  is  not  very  productive,  and  never  wiU  be, 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  water,  partly  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  only  fertile 
districts  are  the  valleys  of  the  Segura,  and  the  side- 
valleys  of  Lorca,  Alhacete,  Chinchilla,  and  Almansa. 
The  Esparto  wastes  have  remained  uncultivated 
since  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610 ;  and 
the  canal  of  M.,  which  is  intended  to  irrigate  the 
arid  Campo  de  Cartagena,  is  not  yet  finished.  M.  is 
one  of  the  most  thinly  peopled  districts  of  Sftain. 
The  north  yields  wheat  and  liarley ;  the  south, 
maize,  fruits,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  hemp.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  in  great  mimlwrs.  In 
metals,  salt,  and  mineral  springs,  M.  is  abundant ; 
it  has  also  many  sinelting-works  for  iron,  lead,  and 
copper  ores,  brimstone  and  alum.  The  roads,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and 
industry  in  general  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
The  province  was  frightfully  devastates!  by  a  great 
earthquake,  18—21  March  1829.  M.  was  con- 
quered by  the  Arabs  in  711  ;  after  the  fall  of  the 
califate  of  Cordova,  it  became  an  independent  Arab 
kingdom,  but,  six  years  afterwards,  was  subjugated 
by  King  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  in  1241. 

MURCIA  (the  Roman  Muryi),  a  large,  important, 
and  ancient  town  of  Sjiain,  capital  of  the  province 
was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura. 
8ociety  in  1844  and  1845,  was  re-elected  in  1857,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  San- 
and  still  holds  this  distinguished  post.  His  auni-  gonera,  50  miles  south-west  of  Alicante.  It  stands 
rersary  addresses  to  the  geographers  are  of  great  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  luxuriantly  prod  tic- 
interest  and  value.  Perka|ts  no  man  living  has  tive  huerta  or  garden,  16  miles  in  length,  and  from 
done  more  to  promote  geographical  science  at  home,  7  to  8  miles  wide.  This  huerta  forms  a  jwrtion  of 
and  kindle  the  spirit  of  adventure  among  the  what  is  called  the  vale  of  M. ;  is  well  watered,  has 
explorers  of  distant  lands.  In  1855,  he  succeeded  a  bright  green  appearance  even  in  winter;  produces 
Sir  H.  De  la  Rcche  in  the  office  of  Director  of  the  wheat,  flax,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  grows  innu- 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  In  1857,  he  pre-  merahle  mullsrrry,  orange,  lig,  and  palm  trees.  The 
sided  over  the  bauquet  to  Dr  Livingstone.  He  ;  streets  of  M.  are  narrow  but  clean,  aud  the  houses 
al  report  to  parliament  as  Director^  are  gaudily  painted  iu  pink  and  yellow.  Its 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Govern-  squares  are  filled  with  cypress,  orange,  lemon,  and 
School  Of  Mines.    So  laborious  has  been  his  other  southern  trees.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop 
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suffragan  to  Toledo ;  the  cathedral  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  begun  in  1522,  completed  in  17G6,  and  I 
crowned  by  a  dome  from  which  a  magnificent  view  | 
is  obtained.  The  city  contains  few  objects  of 
fine  art,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  its  siege  by 
Sehaatlani,  that  general,  after  promising  that  iwrsons 
and  property  should  be  resected,  entered  the  town 
April  1810,  and  rifled  it  of  its  wealth  and  art- 
treasures.  Silks,  linens,  baskets,  mats,  and  cordage 
are  manufactured,  and  oil-mdls,  tanneries,  and  other 
works  are  in  ojwration.    Pop.  109,446. 

MURDER  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  hnman  being 
of  malice  aforethought,  and  is  punishable  with  death. 
It  is  immaterial  what  means  are  employed  to  effect 
the  object  Blackstone  says  that  the  name  of  mur- 
der, as  a  crime,  was  anciently  applied  only  to  the 
secret  killing  of  another,  which  the  word  movrdn 
signifies  in  the  Teutonic  language.  And  among  the 
ancient  Goths  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  whole 
vill  or  neighbourhood  was  punished  for  the  crime,  if 
the  murderer  was  not  discovered.  Murder  is  defined 
by  Coke  thus :  *  When  a  person  of  sound  memory 
and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable 
creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  |>eace,  with 
malice  aforethought,  either  express  or  implied.' 
Aim  -i  every  word  in  this  definition  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  numerous  cases  that 
have  occurred  in  the  law-courts.  The  murderer 
must  bo  of  sound  memory  or  discretion  ;  i.  c,  he 
must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  not  a  lunatic 
or  idiot.  The  act  must  be  done  unlawfully,  i.  e.,  it 
must  not  l>e  in  self-defence,  or  from  other  justifiable 
cause.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable 
creature,  and  hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is 
not  murder,  but  is  punishable  in  another  way  (see 
Isfan  i  U'iDK).  The  essential  thin  j;  in  murder  is  that 
it  be  done  maliciously  and  deliberately  ;  and  hence, 
in  cases  of  hot  blood  and  scuffling,  the  offence  is 
generally  manslaughter  only.  Killing  by  duelling 
is  thus  murder,  for  it  is  deliberate.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  constitute  murder,  that  the  mur- 
derer kill  tlie  man  he  intended,  provided  he  had  a 
deliberate  design  to  murder  some  one.  Thus,  if 
one  shoots  at  A,  and  misses  him,  but  kills  B,  this 
is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  intent, 
which  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  So 
if  one  lays  jioison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the 
poisoner  had  no  felonious  intent,  takes  it,  and  is 
killed,  this  is  murder.  Formerly,  in  Englaud,  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.  v.)  was  allowed  in  cases  of 
murder,  till  it  was  alwlished  by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  28.  The  only  sentence  on  murderers  is  now  death, 
which  is  carried  out  by  hanging.  Formerly,  the 
murderer  was  directed  after  death  to  be  hung  ou 
a  gibbet  iu  chains  near  the  place  of  the  crime 
Formerly,  also,  dissection  was  added  as  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the 
day  next  but  one  after  sentence.  But  now  an  interval 
of  a  fortnight  usually  takes  place,  and  the  body  is 
buried  in  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  Attempts 
to  murder  were  until  recently  punishable  in  England 
like  capital  felony  ;  but  now  attempts  to  murder  are 
punishable  only  with  penal  servitude  for  hie,  or  for 
not  less  than  three  years. 

Ml' REX.  a  Linnrean  genus  of  gatteropodous 
molluocs,  of  which  has  now  been  formed  the  family 
MurieitttM,  belonging  to  the  order  Pectinitiraiu-Jtiatn 
of  Cuvier.  The  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  animal  has 
a  broad  b>ot,  often  much  expanded;  the  eyes  are  not 
on  stalks ;  the  shell  has  a  straight  canal  in  front,  often 
prolonged  through  part  of  a  very  long  beak ;  no  canal  I 
behind.  The  Afuricidte  all  prey  on  other  molluscs, 
boring  through  the  shells  with  their  hard-toothed 
The  name  Rock-shkix  is  often  given 


to  many  species  of  M. ;  and  some,  from  the  length 
of  the  beak,  are  called  Woodcock-shell.  Some 
have  the  shell  beset  with  long  and  regidarly  arranged 
spines.  The  whorls  of  the  shell  are  marked  with 
ndges,  or  varices.  Some  species  of  M.  are  found  on 
the  British  coasts.    Species  are  found  in  all  parte  of 


Woodcock-Shell  {Mum  UnuUpina). 

the  world  ;  the  largest  are  tropical.  The 
obtained  their  purple  dye  (see  Tvkian  Purple*  from 
species  of  M..  jwticularly  .V.  truucitlus  and  M.  bran* 
durk.  The  V  eno»  Comb  of  the  Indian  seas  is  M. 
tribulu*,  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful  shell,  with 
many  long  thin  spines.  Fossil  Muruiirr  are  nume- 
rous, but  are  scarcely  found  in  any  formation  older 
than  the  eocene  tertiary. 

MURE'XIDE,  Purpmrate  of  Ammonia,  or  Roman 
Purple,  a  curious  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
guano.  It  is  similar  to  the  purple  dye  or  Tyrian 
purple  of  the  ancients,  whieh  was  made  from  a 
»]»ccies  of  Murex— hence  its  name.  Murexide  is 
a  product  of  uric  acid,  and  as  this  exists  in  abun- 
dance, and  in  a  very  free  state,  in  guano,  that 
material  has  been  fouud  one  of  the  l>est  sources 
from  which  to  obtain  it  One  process  nsed  by 
Mr  Rumney  of  Manchester,  the  chief  manu- 
facturer of  this  material,  to  produce  murexide,  is 
to  dissolve  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after 
evaporating  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  a  little 
short  of  boiling,  whilst  still  hot,  to  add  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia.  Two  compounds  are  formed 
by  this  process,  Alloxan  and  Alloxantin,  and  their 
mutual  reaction  on  each  other  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  beautiful  minute  green  nn-fcdji^ustred 
i  Ml  ol  murexide,  which,  in  combination l^isome 
of  the  compounds  of  lead  and  mercury,  yie*u  most 
brilliaut  red  and  purple  dyes.  The  use  of  nuirexide 
was  becoming  extensive  until  the  discover}"  of  the 
aniline  colours,  the  greater  brilliancy  of  which  has 
checked  its  employment  Murexide  is  used  in  print- 
ing both  cotton  and  silk  goods,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  4  Roman-purple  Btvle,'  has  been  brought 
to  great  |>erfection  by  several  large  firms. 

MURIATIC  ACID.    See  Hydrochloric  Acre 

MU'RIDjK,  a  family  of  rodent  r|uar1rui>eds, 
containing  many  genera  and  a  very  large  number  of 
species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
of  which  rats  and  mice  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
examples.  To  this  family  belong  also  voles,  lem- 
mings, dormice,  jerboas,  marmots,  Ac.  The  M.  are 
of  the  section  of  rodents  having  distinct  ebtvieles. 
They  have  thrc>  or  four  molars  on  each  side  in- 
each  jaw,  the  molars  at  first  furnished  with  rounded 
tubercles,  which  wear  down  till  they  exhibit  mere 
roughened  crowns.  The  typical  M  ,  and  those  most 
nearly  allied  to  them,  have  scaly  taila  Marmots, 
dormice,  jerboas,  Ac,  have  hairy  taila  There  are 
great  diversities  of  structure  and  habits  among  the 
Muridae.  All  of  them  feed  on  vegetable  food,  but 
many  of  them  are  ready  also  to  eat  animal  sub- 
stances.—The  limits  of   the  family  M. 
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MURILLO,  Babtholomb  Estbban,  «u  burn 
at  Seville,  and  baptized  Jan.  1,  1(>18;  and  after 
receiving  some  educatiou,  was  placed  with  bis 
relative,  Juan  del  Castillo,  to  study  painting. 
Having  saved  a  little  money,  which  be  made  by 
paintiug  religious  pictures  for  exportation  to  South 
America,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  1641,  being  then 
is  his  24th  year,  was  favourably  noticed  by  bis 
celebrated  townsman,  Velasquez,  and  through  his 
influence,  was  enabled  to  study  the  chrft-ifaruvre  of 
Italian  and  Flemish  art  in  the  royal  collections.  In 
1645,  he  determined  to  return  to  Sevdle,  though 
ad  vised  to  proceed  to  Rome  by  Velasquez,  who 
offered  him  letters  from  the  king.  After  settling  in 
Seville,  he  received  numerous  important  commis- 
sions, and  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  head  of 
the  school  there.  In  1648,  M.  married  a  lady  of 
fortune ;  he  now  maintained  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  his  house  was  the  resoit  of  people  of 
taste  and  fashion.  The  Academy  of  Seville  was 
founded  by  him  in  1660,  but  be  rilled  the  office 
of  president  only  during  the  first  year.  He  fell 
from  a  scaffold  when  painting  in  Cadiz  on  an 
altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins, 
returned  to  Seville,  and  soon  after  died  from 
the  injury  he  received,  April  3,  1682.  In  early  life, 
he  painted  many  pictures  illustrative  of  bumble 
life;  in  these,  the  manner  was  darker  and  less 
refined  than  that  exhibited  in  his  later  pictures, 
which  are  mogtly  scriptural  or  religious  pieces.  In 


the  I-ouvre,  and  in  England,  there  are  about  forty 
of  his  works.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who  greatly 
admired  and  carefully  studied  the  Spanish  school, 
has  remarked,  in  reference  to  it :  '  Velasquez  and 
Murillo  are  preferred,  and  preferred  with  reason,  to 
all  the  others,  as  the  most  original  and  character, 
istic  of  their  school.  These  two  great  painters  are 
remarkable  for  having  lived  in  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  school,  painted  for  the  same  people,  and  of  the 
same  age,  and  yet  to  have  formed  two  styles  so 
different  and  opposite,  that  the  most  unlearned  can 
scarcely  mistake  them;  Murillo  being  all  softness, 
while  Velasquez  is  all  sparkle  and  vivacity.' 

MURO'M,  or  MOO  ROM.  a  town  in  the  south- 
east of  the  government  of  Vladimir,  in  European 
Russia,  70  miles  east-south-east  of  Vladimir,  and 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka,  a  tributary 
of  the  Volga.  Pop.  (1859)  10,328.  The  chief 
industrial  establishment!!  are  tanneries  and  sail- 
cloth and  linen  factories.  The  fisheries  on  the 
Oka  supply  the  surrounding  country.  M.  is  also 
noted  for  its  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  the 
latter  of  which  supply  a  great  portion  of  Russia 
with  cucumber-seed  of  the  first  quality.  Gypsum 
q names  in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensively 
worked  during  winter,  and  their  produce  is  trans- 
mitted by  water  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  M. 
has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  and  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  impenetrable  forest*.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  old  national  ballads,  and  is  one  of 
ancient  towns  of  Russia. 


MU'RRAIN  is  the  generic  term  loosely  nsed  to 
designate  a  variety  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
but  more  correctly  restricted  to  the  vesicular  epi- 
zootic, popularly  known  as  the  mouth  and  foot 
disease.  It  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  affecting 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry ;  but  rarely  com- 
municable to  horses  or  men.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  appearance  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  in 
the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue ;  on  the 
odder,  and  in  the  interdigital  space ;  causing 
inability  to  eat,  and  drivelling  of  saliva,  heat  and 
swelling  of  the  udder,  and  lameness.  The  disorder 
runs  a  fixed  and  definite  course  usually  in  eight  or 
ten  days.    Good  nursing,  comfortable  lodgings,  and 


a  liberal  supply  of  soft,  easily  digestible  food,  are 
the  chief  requisites  for  speedy  recovery.  A  laxative 
may  be  given  if  needed.  The  mouth  may  be  washed 
out  twice  daily  with  a  mild  astringent  solution, 
which  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  alum, 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  sugar  of  lead,  to  the  quart  of  water. 
The  udder  in  milch  cows,  in  which  the  complaint  is 
usually  most  serious,  should  be  bathed  with  tepid 
water  before  and  after  milking,  which  must  be 
attended  to  very  regularly  ;  and  the  feet  kept  clean, 
and  washed  occasionally  with  the  lotion  used  for  the 
mouth. 

MURRAY,  or  MORAY,  Jamkr  Stkwart,  Ea*l 
OF,  sometimes  called  the  'Good  Regent.'  was  the 
natural  son  of  .James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John,  fourth  Lord  Erskine,  afterwards 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Locldeven.    He  was 
born  about  1531,  made  Uommendator  of  the  priory 
of  St  Andrews  in  1538,  and  sultseouently  of  the 
priory  of  Moenn   (in   France).     He  joined  the 
Reformers  in  1350,  and  almost  immediately  became 
the  chief  of  the  Protestant  j>arty  in  Scotland.  In 
1561,  he  was  sent  to  France,  to  invite  Queen  Mary 
to  return  to  her  kingdom ;  and  on  her  arrival, 
he  became  her  prime  minister  and  adviser.  In 
February  1562,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Mar;  but 
that  earldom  having  been  claimed  by  Lord  Erskine, 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Moray  was  conferred  upon  him 
instead  a  few  months  afterwards.   Strongly  opposed 
to  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Lord  Darn  ley,  29th 
July   1565,  he  endeavoured  to  opjxise  it  by  an 
appeal  to  arms;  but  ho  was  easily  put  to  flight  by 
the  queen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England. 
He  did  not  return  to  Edinburgh  till  the  10th  March 
1566,  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  Rixzio,  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice.    In  April  1567,  he 
went  to  France,  but  was  recalled  in  August  of  the 
same  year  by  the  lords  in  arms  against  the  queen, 
when  be  found  Mary  a  prisoner  in  Lochlevcn,  and 
himself  api>ointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  After 
the  escape  of  the  queen,  ho  defeated  her  forces, 
May  13,  1568,  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  commissioner*  seut  to  England 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  against  her.    By  his 
prompt  and  vigorous  measured,  zeal,  and  prudence, 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  was 
assassinated  at  Linlithgow  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  January  21,  1570. 

MURRAY,  Jons,  the  name  of  three  generations 
of  English  publishers,  will  for  ever  remain  associated 
with  the  palmiest  days  of  English  literature  in  the 
ISth  ami  lJHh  centuries.  The  founder  of  the  house, 
John  M'Murray,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  about 
1745.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Marines  in  1762,  and  in  1768  was  still  second- 
lieutenant,  when,  disgusted  with  the  slowness  of 
promotion,  and  panting  for  a  more  active  career,  he 
purchased  the  bookselling  business  of  Mr  Sandby, 
opposite  St  Dunstan's  Church,  Ixwdon ;  and, 
dropping  the  Scottish  prefix,  became  a  book- 
seller and  publisher  at  '  32  Fleet  Street.'  He 
brought  out  the  English  Review,  and  published  the 
elder  Disraeli's  Curionitie«  of  Literature,  Ac,  He 
could  himself  wield  the  pen,  as  some  pamphlets 
remain  to  testify.  He  died  November  16,  1793, 
and  was  succeeded  in  due  time  by  his  son  John, 
who  was  left  a  minor  of  fifteen  at  his  father's  death. 
One  of  the  earliest  hits  of  John  the  second  was  Mrs 
Rundell's  Cookery-book,  which  proved  to  be  a  mine 
of  wealth— more  productive,  perhaps,  than  Ghilde 
Harold  itself.  He  became  connected  with  Thomas 
Campbell  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  1808—1809, 
projected  the  (Quarterly  Review,  a  Tory  organ,  in 
opposition  to  the  Whig  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in 
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the  height  of  its  influence.  The  first  number  was 
published  February  1,  1809,  under  the  editorship  of 
William  Gifford.  The  now  periodical  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  brought  M.  into  communica- 
tion not  only  with  tho  chief  literati,  but  also  with 
the  Conservative  statesmen  of  the  time.  A  still 
more  fortunate  acquaintance  was  that  with  Lord 
Byron,  whose  Chitde  Harold  was  published  by  M. 
in  1812.  M.  now  removed  from  Fleet  Street  to 
Albemarle  Street,  where  the  business  is  still  carried 
on-  Here  Byron  and  Scott  first  met,  and  here 
Southey  made  the  acquaintance  of  Crabbe.  Almost 
ail  the  literary  magnates  of  the  day  were  'four 
o'clock  visitors'  in  Albemarle  Street.  Byron's 
pleasant  verse  has  described  the  scene  : 

•The  room 's  so  full  of  wits  unit  bards, 
Crabtas,  Caii>j>l>olls,  Crokcrs,  Freres,  and  'Wards.' 

M.'s  dinner-parties  included  politicians  and  states- 
men, as  well  as  authors,  artists,  and  dilettanti  M. 
paid  Byron  nearly  £20,000  for  his  works,  and  his 
dealings  with  Crabbe,  Moore,  CauipWH,  and  Irving 
were  princely.  The  second  John  M.  died  in  his 
65th  year,  in  184.1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John  M.  the  third.  Born  in  1808,  he  was  educated 
first  at  the  ("barter  House,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh  University.  The  age  of  Byron  had  gone 
by,  when,  in  1813,  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
his  father  and  grandfather.  A  more  practical  and 
realistic  ace  had  succeeded,  and  the  'Home  and 
Colonial  Library,'  issued  to  beat  off  foreigu  and 
American  piracies,  was  the  precursor  of  the  cheap 
railway  ami  other  literature  of  the  present  day.  A 
lively  and  vigorous  competition,  arising  out  of  the 
wants  of  a  new  era,  has  somewhat  altered  the 
relation  of  the  groat  publishing  houses.  That  of 
Albemarle  Street  no  longer  rankB  first  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  transactions,  but  many  of  the 
greatest  works  in  history,  biography,  travel,  art, 
and  science  have  issued  from  the  Albemarle  Street 
press  under  tho  regime  of  the  third  Murray. 
Among  his  later  successes  may,  be  mentioned  Dr 
Livingstone's  TmreU,  Smiles's  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  Charles  Darwin's  Orhjin  of  Specie* 
by  Natural  Stl*r. lion.  His  handbooks  of  continental 
travel  have  lately  been  supplemented  by  handbooks 
of  English  counties,  and  these,  it  is  understood,  owe 
much  to  the  personal  assistance  and  superintendence 
of  the  present  head  of  the  famous  house  of  Murray. 

MURRAY,  Lindlky,  an  English  grammarian, 
wan  born  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.,  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  an 
academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  on  his 
father's  removal  to  New  York,  was  placed  in  a 
counting- house,  from  which  he  escaped  to  a  school 
in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  and  com- 
menced a  good  practice.  Duriug  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  such 
success  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune. 
His  health  failing,  he  came  to  England  and  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1787,  he 
published  his  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  which 
paused  through  seventeen  editions.  His  Grammar 
of  the  Engtuh  Language  was  issued  in  1795,  and 
was  followed  by  English  Exrrciges,  the  Key,  the 
English  Reader,  Introduction  and  Sequel,  and  a 
Spelling  Hook.  There  can  be  no  stronger  indication 
how  entirely  the  systematic  study  of  the  English 
language  was— until  recent  years — neglected  by 
scholars,  than  the  fact  that  M.'s  Grammar  was  for 
halt  a  century  the  standard  text-book  throughout 
Britain  and  America.  M.  wrote  an  autobiography 
to  the  year  1809,  which  was  published  after  his 
death,  February  16,  1828. 


MU'RRAY  RIVER,  the  principal  river  of  South 
Australia.   See  Australia. 

MURSHEDABAT),  a  town  of  India,  capital  of  a 
British  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  tho 
hvft  bank  of  the  Bhagratti,  a  branch  of  the  (ranges, 
about  124  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  stands  Mahinagar,  usually  reckoned 
a  part  of  Murshedabad.  The  town  occupies  a  great 
space,  being  several  miles  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  but  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of 
mud.  It  contains  two  palaces:  the  one.  old  and 
gloomy ;  the  other,  constructed  after  tho  European 
style,  and  of  great  beauty,  was  completed  in  1840. 
Situated  on  the  most  frequented  route  by  water 
from  Calcutta  to  the  North-West  Provinces,  the 
trade  of  M.  is  imjiortant.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  so  wealthy,  that  Clive  com- 
pared it  with  Jxmdon.  Pop.  about  150,000,  of  whom 
upwards  of  90,000  are  Hindus,  and  nearly  60,000 
Mohammedans. 

MURVIE'DRO.  a  small  town  of  Spain Jn  the 
province  of  Valencia,  and  18  miles  north-north-east 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Palancia,  and  two  miles  from  its  month,  pop.  about 
5000.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sa^untum 
(q.  v.). 

MURZUTC.    See  Fezzan. 

MUSA'CE^?,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  the  largest  of  herbaceous  plants,  cn^rally 
destitute  or  almost  destitute  of  true  stems,  yet 
resembling  trees  in  apt>earance,  and  sometimes 
rivalling  palms  in  statchness ;  the  long  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaf-stalks  combining  to  form  a  false 
stem.  Tho  blado  of  the  leaf  has  many  fine  |>arallel 
veins  proceeding  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin. 
The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadicea,  which  are 
protected  by  snathes.  The  fruit  is  either  a  3-valvod 
capsule  or  fleshy. — The  species  are  not  numerous; 
they  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in  which  they 
are  widely  distributed,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  countries ;  the  fruit  of  some, 
particularly  of  the  genus  Mum,  being  much  used 
for  food,  whilst  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  employed 
for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes.  Sec  Plan- 
tain, Banana,  and  Abaca.  A  very  interesting 
plant  of  the  order  M.  is  the  Traveller's  Tkxs 
(q.  v.)  of  Madagascar. 

MU8AUS,  Joiiann  Karl  Ar/onrr,  a  German 
writer,  born  in  1737  at  Jena,  where  he  studied 
theology,  was  nominated  to  a  couutry  church,  but 
prevented  from  entering  upon  the  cure  committed 
to  him  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  parish,  who  refused  to  receive  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  once  seen  to  dance. 
In  1763,  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to 
the  pages  at  the  dneal  court,  and  in  1770  he  lnx-ame 
professor  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium.  His  first 
literary  production,  which  amieared  in  1700,  was  a 
parody  of  Richardson's  A'tr  Vharlea  GrandUon,  which 
was  at  that  time  extravagantly  admired  in  Ger- 
many. The  success  of  this  satirical  squib  w:is  com- 
plete; but  as  literary  fame  did  not  bring  with  it  a 
corresponding  amount  of  pecuniary  reward,  M.  was 
compelled  to  gain  his  living  by  other  means  than 
writing ;  and  an  interval  of  more  than  eighteen 
years  elapsed  before  he  found  leisure  to  reai«j«  ar  as 
an  author.  In  1778,  he  jiublished  hiB  Pkyinognn- 
mi»chm  ReUen,  in  which  he  endeavoured,  by  a  good- 
natured  yet  striking  satire,  to  counteract  the  alwurd 
uses  to  which  the  Germans  of  his  day  had  turned 
Lavater's  system.  This,  like  his  previous  work, 
was  pre-eminently  successful,  and  encouraged  by 
the  marks  of  popular  favour  with  winch  it  was 
received,  he  laia  aside  his  incognito,  and  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  authorship.    In  1782,  appeared 
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his  charming  version  of  German  folk-lore,  under 
the  title  of  I'olbmSrche*  d*r  De.uUehn,  which 
professed  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  popular  tales 
noted  down  from  the  lips  of  illiterate  old  country 
people ;  bttt  these  talcs  were  tinctured  with  such  a 
blending  of  genial  humour,  quaint  fancy,  and  strong 
sense,  that  the}'  have  become  a  classical  work  of 
their  kind,  popular  among  persons  of  every  age  and 
clap*.  His  satirical  sketches,  entitled  Freund  Heins 
ErmMnumjen  in  Holbein's  Manier  (Winterthur, 
1785),  maintained  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
sprizhtliust  and  most  genial  satirists  of  his  country. 
Under  the  name  of  Schellenberg,  he  began  a  course 
of  tales,  St m u x*fr<i em  (Bcrl.  17N7),  which,  however, 
be  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  in  1787.  His 
Moralimeke  Kinderklapper  appeared  the  year  after 
his  death,  while  his  other  posthumous  writings 
were  edited  in  1791,  with  an  interesting  notice  of 
the  author,  by  his  relative  and  pupil,  A.  V. 
Kotzebne.  M.'s  style  was  at  once  correct  and  ele- 
gant, adapting  itself  with  singular  flexibility  to  the 
Taxvms  subjects  which  he  handled ;  while  the 
unaffected  geniality  and  frank  loving  nature  which 
•re  reflected  in  all  he  wrote,  have  deservedly  made 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  his  day  in 
Germany. 

MUSjE'US,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  of  the 
mythic  period,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Eomolpu*  and  Selene ;  according  to  others,  the  son 
and  pupd  of  Orpheus.  To  him  was  ascribed  the 
introduction  of  the  Kleusinian  and  other  mysteries 
into  Greece,  and  the  ordering  of  many  religious 
rites.  He  was  among  the  ancients  also  the  reputed 
author  of  a  number  of  poems,  oracles,  purificatory 
verses,  a  war  of  the  Titans,  a  theogony,  hymns,  Ax. ; 
but  of  the  few  verses  which  remain  the  authenticity 
is  very  doubtfuL— A  biter  Mrs.fics,  who  probably 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  c.  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing 
amatory  poem,  in  Greek,  entitled  thro  and  Leander, 
discovered  in  the  13th  c,  of  which  the  tirst  edition 
was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius  about  1494,  and 
of  which  there  have  been  many  subsequent  editions. 

MU'SC^E  VOLITATiTES  is  the  term  applied 
to  ocular  spectra,  which  appear  like  flies  on  the 
wing,  or  floating  black  spots  before  the  eyes.  There 
•re  two  kinds  of  muscae  volitantes — the  one  a  j>er- 
fectly  harmless  kind,  while  the  other  is  symptomatic 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  via., 

Whoever  will  look  through  •  minute  pin-hole  in 
•  card  at  the  clear  sky  may  see  floating  before  his 
sii>ht  a  number  of  translucent  tubes  or  fibres,  and 
many  little  beads,  of  which  some  are  separate,  some 
attached  to  the  tubes,  and  some  apparently  within 
them.  Some  of  the  tubes  or  fibres  are  straight, 
others  looped  or  twisted,  and  others  again  forked. 
All  these  objects  are  bright  in  the  middle,  and 
bounded  by  tine  black  lines,  beyond  and  parallel  to 
which  may  be  seen  an  appearance  of  coloured  lines 
or  fringes.  The  doublings  and  crossings  of  the 
loops  or  knots  in  the  twisted  fibres  appear  as  black 
points.  Though  the  eye  be  fixed,  these  bodies 
change  their  position  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 
Now,  in  ordinary  light  and  vision  all  these  objects 
•re  imperceptible,  unless  the  knots  or  fibres  hap]>cn 
to  be  larger  than  usual,  when  they  constitute  the 
harmless  kind  of  musao  volitantes.  The  black  lines 
and  fringes  are  phenomena  of  the  inflexion  or  diffrac- 
tion (q.  v.)  of  light,  which  are  never  seen  except  in 
divergent  rays,  and  all  muses)  volitantes  having  such 
fringes  must  be  situated  at  s  greater  or  less  distance 
fr  .ra  the  retina;  and  there  are  conclusive  reasons  for 
b-heving  that  they  occupy  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  cannot  therefore  portend  amaurosis ;  whereas 


those  black  spots  which  have  no  fringes,  and  which 
do  not  move,  or  which  move  only  with  the  motions 
of  the  eye,  are  points  in  the  retina  which  are  insen- 
sible to  light,  and  are  therefore  to  be  dreaded  as 
symptomatic  of  danger  to  vision.  To  decide,  then, 
whether  the  rousoe  volitantes  are  or  are  not  in<U- 
cative  of  danger,  tho  patient  should  fix  his  eye  on  a 
white  surface  (as  a  sheet  of  letter-paper)  after  a 
sudden  shake  of  the  head ;  if  they  sink  gently 
downwards,  they  are  innocent.  It  Bhould  perhaps 
be  added,  that  though  they  seem  to  descend,  they 
must  in  reality  be  ascending ;  floating  up  in  the 
vitreous  humour  as  far  as  the  cellular  partitions 
formed  by  the  hyaloid  membrane  will  permit.  See 
Eye.  For  further  information  on  the  differences 
between  the  innocent  and  the  dangerous  forms  of 
muses  volitantes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  North  British  Review 
for  November  1S56. 

MU'SCARDINE,  or  SILK-WORM  ROT  (Botry 
tU  Bo**iana),  a  fungus  (see  Botrytis)  which  grows 
'  on  silk-worms,  and  often  kills  them  in  great  num- 
bers. It  consists  of  erect  branching  threads,  with 
clusters  of  s|H>res  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches. 
The  spores  of  this  fungus  germinate  even  on  health- 
ful silk-worms,  and  in  circumstances  otherwise  most 


Muscsrdino  {Botrytit  Batriana). 


favourable  to  their  healthfulness.  They  germin- 
ate also  on  the  caterpillars  of  other  lepidopterous 
insects.  When  this  pest  appears  among  silk-worms, 
its  progress  cannot  l>e  checked  by  any  means  known. 
For  prevention,  it  is  most  important  that  the  silk- 
worms be  not  overcrowded. 

MUSCAT,  or  MASK  AT,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Arab  states,  consists  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Oman,  in  Arabia,  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  provinces  of  Laristan 
and  Moghistan,  the  islands  of  Onuus  and  Kisbm 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  an  exten- 
sive territory  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
equator  southwards  to  Cape  Delgado,  in  which  are 
included  the  provinces  and  islands  of  Zanzibar, 
Quiloa,  Melinda,  Patta,  Pcmba,  Juba,  Monfia,  and 
Lama  The  whole  territory  of  tho  state  extends  to 
about  176,000  square  mile*,  and  contains  2,500,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  about  500,000  reside  in 
Muscat  Proj>er,  in  Arabia.  The  standing  army 
amounts  to  20,000  or  30,000  men,  the  navy  to  87 
vessels  with  730  guns,  the  merchant-vessels  to  at 
least  2000  vessels  of  37.000  tons.  The  value  of 
the  annual  imports  is  reckoned  at  about  £1,000,000 
sterling,  and  the  revenue  of  the  state  is  about 
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£900,000.    The  capital  is  Muscat,  on  the  Persian 

Gulf,  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
date-palms.  It  lias  a  very  good  harl>our,  which,  in 
the  winter  months,  is  reckoned  the  beat  harbour  of 
refuge  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  a  most  important 
centre  of  trade,  where  the  productions  of  Europ*,  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  East  are  exchanged.  The  principal 
exports  are  Arabian  coffee  and  pcnrls  obtained  from 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  but  wheat,  dates,  raisins,  salt, 
sulphur,  drugs,  and  horses  are  also  exported,  whilst 
the  African  territories  export  gums  and  drugs,  ivory, 
tortoise-shell,  rhinoceros  horns,  skins  and  hides, 
wax,  cocoa-nut  oil,  rice,  4c.  The  ruler,  the  heredi- 
tary  title  of  whom  is  the  Imaum,  resides  sometimes 
at  M.,  sometimes  at  Zauzibar.  The  town  of  M. 
now  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Afghans,  Bcloo- 
chees,  Indians,  Negroes,  Jews,  4o.  The  Banian 
merchants  of  India  have  frequented  the  coast  of 
Arabia  for  a  thousand  years,  and  a  dialect  of  Hin- 
dustani, much  mingled  with  oilier  languages,  has 
become  a  sort  of  common  medium  of  intercourse. 
M.  was  taken  by  Albmpicrque  in  1".  C.  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  lftlS,  when  the 
Arabs  recovered  |K>*session  of  it.  M.  owes  its  posi- 
tion and  prosjwrity  to  the  mUd  and  wise  measures 
of  Said  Seid,  sultan  of  Oman  and  imaum  of  M., 
who,  at  the  age  of  16,  ascended  the  throne  in  1803, 
and  reigned  till  his  death  in  1856.  His  dominions 
after  his  death  were  divided  among  two  of  his 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  established  at  Zanzibar,  and 
administers  the  African  territories,  the  other  resides 
at  M.,  and  owns  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic 


warmer  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they  are  very 
widely  diffused.    The  species  are  very  numerous. 

MU'SCID^B,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects, 
having  a  short,  thick,  membranous  proboscis,  geni- 
culated  at  the  base,  entirely  retractile  so  as  to  be 
concealed  within  the  mouth,  and  terminated  by  two 
large  lobes  (see  Hocsk-fly)  ;  the  antenna)  three* 
jointed  ;  the  thorax  with  a  transverse  suture.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  universally  distri- 
buted. More  than  800  arc  found  in  Britain,  among 
which  are  the  well-known  House-fly,  Blow-lly,  4c. 
The  larvfe  arc  Maggots  (q.  v.).  Although  some  of 
the  M.  are  troublesome,  none  of  them  are  so  much 
so  as  species  of  some  other  allied  familiea 

MUSCLE  and  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 
Muscular  tissue  is  specially  distinguished  by  its 
contractile  power,  and  is  the  instrument  by  which 
all  the  sensible  movements  of  the  animal  body  are 
performed.  When  examined  under  a  high  magni- 
fying power,  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
found  to  exist  under  two  forms,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  very  close  and  minute  transverse  bars  or 
stripes.  The  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles— or 
those  whose  movements  can  be  influenced  by  the 
will— as  well  as  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  are  striped  ; 
while  those  of  the  involuntary  muscles— the  muscu- 
lar structures  over  which  we  have  no  control— as, 


tor 


example, 


the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestinal 


MU'SCATEL  (TtaL  moscado,  musk),  the  name 
given  to  many  kinds  of  sweet  and  strong  French 
and  Italiau  wines,  whether  white  or  red.  Amongst 
the  finest  are  the  white  Rivesalt  and  red  Bagnol 
wines  from  Roussillon,  and  the  Lunel  from  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Lacrym®  Christi  and  Carigliano  of 
Naples,  4c 

MUSCATINE,  a  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  100  miles  above 
Keokuk,  and  32  south-east  of  Iowa  city.  It  has  a 
large  trade  by  the  river,  and  several  railroads,  three 
steam  flour-mills,  two  steam  saw-mills,  planing- 
machines,  4c  The  export  of  timber  amounts  to 
10.000  *N)  feet  per  annum.  There  are  16  churches, 
school-  '..wsiopers,  4c    Pop.  (in  1860)  6324. 

MU'SCHELKALK  (Ger.  shell-lime),  the  middle 
member  of  the  Triassic  or  New  Red  Sandstone 
period,  the  beds  of  which  arc  entirely  absent  from 
the  British  strata.  Being  typically  developed  in 
Germany,  the  foreign  name  has  been  universally 
adopted  to  designate  them.  They  consist  of  (1st)  a 
series  of  compact,  grayish,  regularly- bedded  lime- 
stone, more  than  300  feet  thick ;  and  (2d)  alterna- 
tions of  limestone,  dolomite,  marl,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  nearly  300  feet  thick.  The  limestone 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  Mollusc*.  The  paheo- 
zoic  Goniatites  are  replaced  by  the  Ceratitcs,  a 
remarkable  link  between  them  and  the  Secondary 
Ammonites.  Ceratites  are  distinguished  by  the  few 
small  denticolations  of  the  inner  lobes  of  the  suture. 
The  heads  and  stems  of  Lily  encrinites  (Encrinut) 
are  also  abundant  in  these  strata,  and  the  remains 
of  ganoid  fish  have  also  been  met  with. 

MU'SCI.   See  Mosses. 

MUSCICA'PIDjE,  a  family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Inscssore*  and  tribe  Dentirostrts,  of  which 
the  greater  number  receive  the  popular  name 
Fly  catcher  (q.  v.).  The  limits  of  the  family  are, 
however,  very  variously  defined  by  different  orni- 
thologist*   The  M.  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
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canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  are  unstrijted. 

On  examining  an  ordinary  voluntary  muscle  with 
the  naked  eye  (a  muscle  from  one  of  the  extremities 
of  any  animal,  for  example),  we  observe  that  it 
presents  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  that  the  fibres 
are  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  muscle  is  to  act  or  contract  (for  it  is 
by  their  inherent  power  of  contracting  that  muscles 
act).  On  closer  examination,  it  is  found  that  these 
fibres  are  arranged  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles  of  various 
sizes,  enclosed  in  sheaths  of  areolar  tissne,  by 
which  they  are  at  the  same  time  connected  with 
and  isolated  from  those  adjoining  them ;  and  when 
the  smallest  fasciculus,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibres  lying  in  a  parallel 
direction,  and  closely  bound  together.  These  primi- 
luw  (or,  as  some  writers  term  them,  the  ultimate) 
fibres  present  two  sets  of  markings  or  stria—  viz.,  a 
longitudinal  and  a  transverse  set.  The  fibres,  when 
separated  from  each  other,  frequently  split  longitudi- 
nally into  ftbril'.ir,  as  is  seen  at  one  of  the  ends  of 
fig.  1.  Sometimes,  however,  when  a  fibre  is  extended. 


Fig.  L — A  Fasciculus  of  Striped  Muscular  Fibres, 
shewing  longitudinal  cleavage : 
Mjiriilfled  900  diameters. 

it  separates  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  strias 
into  a  series  of  discs,  as  is  shewn  in  fig.  2.  Either 
cleavage  is  equally  natural,  but  the  tatter  is  the 
least  common.  Hence,  observes  Mr  Bowman,  who 
has  specially  investigated  the  minute  structure  of 
voluntary  muscle,  '  it  is  as  proper  to  say  that  the 
fibre  is  a  pile  of  discs  as  that  it  is  a  bundle  of 
fibrillar ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  mass  in 
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 ation  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency 

to  cleave  in  the  two  direction*.    If  there  were  a 
disintegration  along  all  the  lines  in  both 


Fig.  2.— A  Fasciculus,  similarly  magnified,  shewing 
transverse  cleavage : 
The  lnntfitudinal  Hue*  are  Marcely  ri«lble: 
a  and  6,  <il*w  nearly  detached ;  ft',  a  detached  di«c,  more  hlrfUy 
",  shewing  the  sarcous  " 


directions,  there  would  result  a  series  of  particles, 
which  may  be  termed  primitire  jmrtklra  or  sarcuu* 
elements,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  mass 
of  the  fibre.  These  elementary  particles  are  arranged 
and  united  together  in  the  two  directions,  and  the 
resulting  discs,  as  well  as  fibrilLe,  are  equal  to  one 
another  in  size,  and  contain  an  equal  number  of 
particles.  The  same  particles  compose  both.  To 
detach  an  entire  til.nlla  is  to  abstract  a  particle  of 
every  disc,  and  vice.  i*rr*d.'    The  fibres  are  supplied 


of  an  inch  in  the  female.  The  average  distance 
between  the  strue,  or  the  size  of  the  sareotts  elements, 
in  the  human  subject  is  ,-rWth  of  an  inch,  the 
extremes  being  ni^th  and  r»T,th  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the 
fibre.  The  form  of  the  fibres  is  polygonal,  their 
sides  being  flattened  against  those  of  the  adjoining 
fibres.  Each  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent,  very 
delicate,  but  tough  and  elastic  tubular  sheath,  which 
cannot  always  1hj  readily  Men,  but  is  distinctly 
shewn  stretching  between  the  separated  fragments 
of  a  tibre  which  has  been  broken  within  it,  for  its 


Fig.  4.—  Muscular  l  il.ru  broken 
the 


Pig.  2  (bis).—  Attachment  of  Tendon  to 
Fibre  in  the  Skate. 


which  lie  in  the  intervals 
between  them,  and  are  attached  by  their  extremities 
through  the  medium  of  tendon  or  aponeurosis  to  the 

rts  which  they  are  intended  to  move.  Aggregated 
parallel  series,  of  greater  or  lesser  size,  and 

associated  with  nerves, 


toughness  will  often  resist  a  force  before  which  its 
brittle  contents  give  way.  This  tubular  sheath  is 
known  as  the  mrcuUmma  or  myolrmma — the  former 
term  being  derived  from  the  Greek  wonls  mrx, 
tlesh,  and  Innma,  a  skin  or  husk  ;  and  the  latter, 
from  the  Creek  words  mus,  a  muscle,  and  lemma. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle  was  associated  with  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  each  fibre  from  a  straight  line  to  a 
sinuous  or  zigzag  course.  The  investigations  of 
Mr  Bowman  have,  however,  shewn  that  this  view  is 
erroneous.  He  has  proved  that  in  a  state  of 
contraction  there  is  an  approximation  of  the  trans- 
verse strias,  and  a  general  shortening  with  a  sitnid- 
thickening  of  the  fibre,  but  that  it  is  never 


,  tendinous  struc- 
tures, Ac.  they  form  the 
various  Mrsri.Es,  which 
are  for  the  most  part 
solid  and  elongated,  but 
an;  sometimes  expanded 
(as  in  the  diaphragm) 
into  a  membranous 
shape.  The  length  of 
the  fibres  is  usually 
about  that  of  the  muscle 
in  which  they  may 
occur,  and  may  vary 
from  two  feet  or  more 
(in  the  sartorius  muscle) 
to  less  than  two  lines 
(in  the  stajtedius  muscle 
in  the  middle  ear) ; 
while  their  width  varies 
from  ,rVth  to  TA«th  of  , 
an  inch,  being  largest 
in  crustaceans,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  where 
their  irritability,  or 
property  of  contracting 
under  the  action  of  a 
stimulus,  is  most  endur- 
ing, and  smallest  in 
birds  where  it  is  most  evanescent.  Their  average 
width  in  man  is  about  ,},,th  of  an  inch,  being  singl 
yhd  of  an  inch  in  the  male  and  ^th  such 


Fig.  5. — Fragment  of  an  Elementary  Fibre  (from  tho 


■  ragmen t  of  an  r.lemcnti 
Eel)  partially  contracted 


in  water : 


a,  unormtrseted  part;  6,  connartrd  pert,  nlonir  the  border  of 

the  surface  by  the' 


that  ha.  been  absorbed,  that  ha«  thereby  I 
tion,  and  by  it  ha*  been  espelled  from  the 


Fig.  3. — Transverse  Sections 
of  Striped  Muscle  that  had 
been  injected  and  dried : 
Matrnilit'd  70  diameters. 
A,  from  the  fro* ;  B,  from  the 
doff;  ".  "returns  of  tho 
Injected  capillaries,  (hewing 
the  p-«itlon  they  occupy 
a',  a  citpil- 

•I  ».  I 
ntary  flbre«, 
their  ancolar  form 
various  size.  These 
figure*  shew  that  the  vascu- 
larity la   greatest  when  the 


lary  «een  longitudinally  ;  ft,  ft, 
section  of  elemenl 


thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except  when  it  has 
ceased  to  contract,  and  its  extremities  are  acted  on 
by  the  contraction  of  adjacent  fibres. 

Muscles  grow  by  an  increase,  not  of  the  number, 
but.  of  the  bulk  of  their  elementary  fibres  ;  and  Mr 
Bowman  believes  'that  the  number  of  fibres  remains 
through  life  as  it  was  in  the  foetus,  and  that  the 
spare  or  muscular  build  of  the  individual  is  deter- 
mined by  the  mould  in  which  his  body  was  origin- 
ally cast' 

The  structure  of  the  inrtrfuntary  or  un&triped 
muscles  must  now  be  considered.  This  form  of 
muscular  tissue  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  shape 
of  flattened  bands  of  considerable  length,  but  of  a 
width  not  exceeding  ,Voflth  or  tli  of  an  inch. 
These  bands  are  translucent,  and  sometimes  slightly 
granular,  and  are  usually  marked  at  intervals  by 
elongated  nuclei,  which  become  much  more  apparent 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Kiilliker  has  shewn 
that  every  one  of  these  bands  or  fibres  is  either  a 
e  elongated  cell  (a  fibre-cell)  or  is  a  fasciculus  of 
(They  are  represented  in  fig.  2,  rf,  in  the 
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article  Cells,  under  the  title  of  Contractile  fibre  cells.) 
These  fibres  have  nut  usually  fixed  points  of  attach- 
ment like  the  striated  fibres,  but  form  continuous 


Fig.  6. — Fibres  of  Unstriped  Muscle : 
a,  In  their  natural  *i»ie;  4,  when  ti  rated  ul'h  acetic-  add, 
which  reveal*  the  rsWtence  of  corpuscles ;  c,  coi  puftelca  or 
nucleLdetached.  Tbl»  and  the  preceding  diagram*  are  copied  j 

investments  around  cavities  within  the  body — such 
as  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the 
blood- vessels.  Ac,— or  are  dispersed  through  the 
substance  of  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  to  which  thoy 
impart  a  contractile  property. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ordinary  (or  volun- 
tary)  muscle  is  described  in  the  article  Fmmh.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  fibril  la-,  or  the 
sarcous  elements  of  which  they  are  comitosed,  consist 
of  a  substance  termed  Syntonlnk  (q.  v.),  which 
closely  resembles  the  fibrine  or  coagulating  consti- 
tuent of  the  blood  ;  and  that  the  same  syntonine  is 
also  the  main  constituent  of  the  unstriped  muscles, 
or  at  all  events  of  their  libre  cells.  Like  the  blood- 
ti brine,  it  exists  in  a  fluid  form  in  the  living  tissue, 
and  only  coagulates  or  solidifies  after  death. 

Our  limited  space  prevents  even  an  allusion  to 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  blood- vessels, 
nerves,  and  areolar-tissue  in  muscular  structures; 
and  we  therefore  j»aas  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
muscles  and  their  functions. 

Muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the 
limbs  they  are  usually  of  considerable  length, 
surrounding  the  bones  and  forming  au  imttortant 
protection  to  the  ioints;  while  in  the  trunk,  they 
are  flattened  and  broad,  and  contribute  very  essen- 
tially to  form  the  walls  of  the  cavities  which  they 
enclose.  There  is  unfortunately  no  definite  rule 
regarding  the  nomenclature  of  muscles.  Muscles 
derive  their  names  (1)  from  their  situation — as  the 
temporal,  pectorals,  gluta-als,  Ac  ;  or  (2)  from  their 
direction— as  the  rectus,  obliqu us,  Ac,  of  which  there 
may  be  several  jiairs— as,  for  example,  rectus  femoris, 
rectus  abdominalis,  rectus  capitis,  Ac  ;  or  (3)  from 
their  uses—  as  the  maaseter,  the  various  flexors,  exten- 
sors ;  or  (4)  from  their  sliape — as  the  deltoid,  trapezius, 
rhomboid,  Ac  ;  or  (5)  from  the  number  of  their  divi- 
sions— as  the  biceps  and  triceps ;  or  (6)  from  their 
points  of  attachment — as  the  stcrno-clcido- mastoid, 
the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the  sterno  thyroid,  Ac  In 
the  description  of  a  muscle,  we  express  its  points  of 
attachment  by  the  words  origin  and  insertion ;  the 
former  being  applied  to  the  more  fixed  point  or  that 
towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  wlule  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  more  movable  point  The 


application  of  these  terms  is,  however,  in  many 
cases  arbitrary,  as  many  muscles  pull  equally 
towards  both  attachments.  Muscles  opposed  in 
action  are  termed  aniaaonuU,  this  antagonism  being 
in  most  cases  required  by  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  an  active  moving  power  in  opposite  directions. 
Thus,  by  one  set  of  muscles,  the  firjors,  the  limbs 
are  bent ;  while  by  a  contrary  set,  the  cjcUmot*,  they 
are  straightened.  One  Bet,  termed  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  closes  the  jaws,  whUc  another  set  opens 
them  ;  and  probably  every  muscle  in  the  body  has  it* 
antagonists  in  one  or  more  other  muscles. 

The  skeleton,  which  may  be  termed  the  locomo- 
tive framework,  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
levers,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is,  for  the  most  part* 
in  a  joint — viz.,  at  one  extremity  of  a  bone — the 
resistance  (or  weight)  at  the  further  end,  and  the 
force  (or  muscle)  in  the  intermediate  portion.  In 
moat  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary  form 
of  the  tody,  muscles  are  applied  at  a  great 
mechanical  disadvantage  as  regards  the  exercise  of 
their  power ;  that  is  to  say,  a  much  larger  force  is 
employed  than  would  sulhce,  if  difleieittly  applied, 
to  overcome  the  resistance.  The  two  main  sources 
of  this  disadvantage  lie  in  the  obliquity  of  the  inser- 
tion, and  consequently  of  the  action  of  most  muse  lea, 
and  in,  the  muscles  being  usually  inserted  very  near 
the  fulcrum.  The  first  of  these  disadvautages  is  in 
many  cases  diminished 
by  the  enlargements  of 
the  bones  at  the  joints. 
(See  fig.  7,  A.)  The  ten- 
dons (i)  of  the  muscles 
(w)  situated  above  the 
joint  arc  usually  inserted 
immediately  below  the 
l>ony  enlargement,  and 
thus  reach  the  bone  that 
is  to  bo  moved  (o)  in  a 
direction  somewhat  approaching  the  peq^ndicular. 
If  this  enlargement  did  not  exist  (as  in  fig.  7.  B),  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  causing  the  lower 
bone  to  turn  upon  the  uiiperoue  with  comparatively 
little  loss  of  power,  would  do  little  more  than  cause 
the  two  ends  of  the  bones  to  press  ujk>u  eacn  other. 
The  second  mechanical  disadvantage  is  couqtensated 
for  by  gain  in  the  extent  aud  velocity  of  movement, 
and  by  the  avoidance  of  the  great  incouvenience 
of  having  the  muscles  extended  in  straight  line* 
between  tho  ends  of  jointed  continuous  levers. 
Thus  the  bones  of  the  forearm  (h,  c)  are  bent  upon 
the  bone  of  the  arm  (a)  by  the  biceps  muscle  (dk 


—  r 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  a 

which  arises  close  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  is 
inserted  at  c,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  elbow- 
joint,  which  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  c  By 
this  arrangement,  a  contraction  of  a  single  inch  in 
the  muscle  moves  the  baud  (/),  in  the  same  time, 
through  the  extent  of  about  12  inches,  but  then  the 
through  every  inch  with  ouly  about 
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the  twelfth  part  of  tbe  power  exerted  by  the  muscle. 
By  the  junction  of  two  or  more  levers  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  iu  the  different  segments  of  the  extremities, 
the  extent  and  velocity  of  their  united  actions  are 
communicated  to  the  extreme  one.  Thus  a  blow  of 
the  fist  may  be  made  to  include  the  force  of  all 
the  muscles  engaged  in  extending  the  shoulder, 
elbow,  and  wrist. 

The  great  ami  characteristic  property  of  muscular 
tissue  -  that  of  shortening  itself  in  a  particular 
direction  when  stimulated — is  called  contractility. 
Tb*-  stimulus  may  be  direct  irritation  by  mechanical 
means,  or  by  galvanism,  or  by  some  chemical  sub- 
stance, but  in  the  living  body  the  muscular  fibres 
ire,  in  most  cases,  made  to  contract  by  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  nerves  distributed  among 
taem,  which  are  consequently  termed  motor  nerves 
(see  Nervous*  System),  and  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  will  By  an  exertion  of  volition,  we  can 
contract  more  or  fewer  muscles  at  once,  and  to  any 
decree,  within  certain  limits  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  hardly  any  ordinary  movement  per- 
formed in  which  several  muscles  are  not  called  in 
play.  But  every  voluntary  muscle  is  aim  subject 
to  other  influences  more  powei  fid  iu  their  operation 
than  the  will  The  movement  of  the  features  under 
the  impulses  of  passion  and  emotion  are  more  or 
less  involuntary,  as  is  shewn  by  the  very  partial 
power  the  will  has  of  restraining  them,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  imitating  them. 

Many  movements  ensue  involuntarily  when  cer- 
tain impressions,  which  need  not  necessarily  be 
attended  with  consciousness,  are  made  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  or  on  any  part  of  its  interior, 
either  by  external  or  internal  causes.  Such  move- 
ments are  termed  rejtez,  and  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Nervous  System. 

Our  limited  Bpace  precludes  us  from  noticing  the 
individual  groups  of  muscles  occurring  in  the  human 
body.  Several  iuqiortant  groups  are,  however,  noticed 
in  the  articles  Arm,  Eye,  Foot,  Hand,  Leo,  Ac 

MUSES,  in  the  Classic  Mythology,  divinities 
originally  included  amongst  the  Nymphs,  but  after- 
wards regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To 
them  was  ascribed  the  power  of  inspiring  song,  and 
and  musicians  were  therefore  regarded  as  their 
and  favourites.  They  were  first  honoured 
tbe  Thracians,  and  as  Pieria  around  Olym- 
pus was  the  original  seat  of  that  ]>eople,  it  came  to 
be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  the  Muses, 
who  were  therefore  called  Pitridea.  In  the  earliest 
period  their  number  was  three,  though  Homer  some- 
times speaks  of  a  single  muse,  and  once,  at  least, 
alludes  to  nine.  This  last  is  the  number  given  by 
Hesiod  in  his  Theoyony,  who  also  mentions  their 
names— Clio  (q.  v.),  Euterpe  (q.  v.),  Thaleia  (q.  v.), 
Melpomene  (q.  v.),  Terpsichore  (q.  v.),  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia (q.  v.),  Urania  (q.  v.),  snd  Calliope  (q.  v.). 
Their  origin  is  differently  given,  but  the  most  widely- 
spread  account  represented  them  as  the  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as 
the  goddesses  of  song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus.  They  are  also  often  represented  as 
the  companions  of  Apollo,  and  as  singing  while  he 
played  upon  the  lyre  at  the  banquets  of  the  Immor- 1 
tola.  V  arious  legends  ascribed  to  them  victories  in  I 
musical  competitions,  particularly  over  the  Sirens  | 
|q.  v.).  In  the  later  classic  times,  particular  pro- 
vinces  were  assigned  to  them  in  connection  with 
different  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
hne  arts;  but  the  invocations  addressed  to  them 
appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modern 
writers,  merely  formal  imitations  of  the  early  poets. 
1  hair  worship  amongst  the  Romans  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  never  became  truly 
national  or  popular.   Among  the  places  sacred  to 


them  were  the  wells  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene 
on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  Castalian  spring  on 
Mount  Parnassus. 

MUSE'UM  (Gr.  mouseion),  originally  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  the  Muses, 
and  afterwards  to  a  building  devoted  to  science, 
learning,  and  the  fine  arts.    The  first  museum  of 
this  kind  was  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Museum 
(see  Academy).    After  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Europe,  the  term  museum  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  apartment  iu  which  any  kiud  of  philosophical 
apparatus  was  kept  and  used  ;  but  it  has  long  been 
almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  collections  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  and  of  other  things  inte- 
resting to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.    In  this 
sense  it  began  to  be  first  used  in  Italy,  aud  probably 
in  the  case  of  the  famous  Florentine  Museum, 
founded  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  which  soon  became 
a  great  and  most  valuable  collection  of  antiquities. 
Nothing  analogous  to  the  nuisciuua  of  modern  times 
existed  amongst  the  ancients,  the  greatest  collections 
of  statues  and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  llomaua  having  been  intended  for 
spleudour  rather  than  for  the  promotiou  of  art.  The 
name  soon  ceased  to  be  limited  to  collections  of  anti- 
quitiea,  and  sculptutes,  and  paintings ;  collections 
illustrative  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences  now 
form  a  chief  part  of  the  treasures  of  many  of  the 
greatest  museums,  and  there  are  museums  devoted  to 
particular  branches  of  science.    Of  the  museums  of 
Britain,  the  British  Museum  (q.  v.)  is  the  greatest; 
that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1G79,  is  the  oldest. — 
The  museum  of  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains 
immense  treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and 
also  in  books  and  manuscripts.— The  museum  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris,  that  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
those  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  are 
amongst  the  greatest  in  the  world.    The  usefulness 
of  a  museum  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount 
of  its  treasures,  but,  perhaps,  even  in  a  greater 
degree  upon  their  pnqter  arrangement ;  and  whilst 
great  collections  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world 
are  of  incalculable  iuqiortance  to  science,  its  interests 
are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local 
museums,  still  unhappily  not  numerous,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to 
particular  and  limited  districts.    Museums  appro- 
priated to  the  illustration  of  the  iudiistnal  arts — 
their  raw  material,  their  machines,  and  their  pro- 
ducts—and of  everything  economically  valuable, 
are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  imj>ortance  is  unques- 
tionably very  great.     Pre-eminent  among  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  in  Britain  are  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  and  the  Industrial  Museum  in 
Ediuburgh. 

MU  SHROOM,  or  AGARIC  (Agarkux),  a  genu* 
of  fuugt,  of  the  suborder  Hymenomycttrs,  having  a 
ht/memum  of  unequal  plates  or  gills  on  the  lower 
side  of  tlie  pilexu.  The  species  are  very  numerous. 
Many  of  them  are  poisonous,  many  are  edible,  and 
some  are  among  the  most  esteemed  fungi.  The 
species  most  esteemed  in  Britain  is  the  Common 
M.  (A.  camp**trU),  a  native  also  of  most  of  the 
temperate  regions  both  of  the  northern  and  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  of  which  a  very  large 
and  fine  variety  occurs  in  Eastern  Australia.  It 
is  found  during  summer  and  autumn  (but  chiefly 
in  autumn)  in  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards,  Ac. 
Its  pUrttt  is  regularly  convex,  becoming  almost  flat 
when  old ;  fleshy,  dry,  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
or  brown  ;  of  a  silky  smoothness  on  the  upjtcr  sur- 
face, or  somewhat  scaly,  but  never  warty  ;  thickly 
set  on  the  under  side  with  very  unequal  gills,  which 
in  a  young  state  are  pink,  and  afterwards  become 
dark  brown.   The  pile  us  u  attached  by  its  centre 
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to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  stem  is  of  a  firm  fleshy 
texture,  and  toward*  the  top  is  surrounded  by  a  more 
or  leas  distinct  white  membranous  ring,  the  remains 
of  the  curtain  or  vail  (indutiwm),  which  in  a  young 
state  extends  to  the  pileus,  and  covers  the  gdls. 
This  If.  is  gathered  for  the  table  when  young,  being 
preferred  when  the  vail  is  still  unbroken,  and  the 
nncxiiandcd  pileus  has  the  form  of  a  ball  or  button  ; 
but  both  in  this  state,  and  afterwards,  whilst  it 
shews  no  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is  used  for  making 
Ketchup  (q.  v.).  It  has  a  very  pleasant  smell  ana 
taste,  and  the  flesh,  when  bruised,  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  colour. — Very  similar  to  it,  and  often  sold 
instead  of  it  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but  rejected 
by  all  skilful  housekeepers  as  unfit  even  for  making 
ketchup,  is  the  St  George's  Agaric  (A.  Georgii), 
sometimes  called  whi'-capa,  frequent  in  moist  pas- 
tures and  near  buildings  in  all  ]>arts  of  Britain. 
This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  larger 
size-  the  pileus  being  sometimes  18  inches  broad — 
its  coarser  appearance,  its  rather  disagreeable 
imell,  the  yellow  colour  which  its  flesh  assumes 
when  bruised,  and  the  lighter  colour  of  its  gills.— 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  Common 
M.  with  the  white  variety  of  Agaricvt  phalloidea, 
a  species  nut  uncommon  in  Britain,  chiefly  in  woods 
ana  on  the  borders  of  woods,  which  is  very  poison- 
ous. Perhaps  it  is  the  inissibility  of  this  mistake 
which  has  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Common  M. 
in  Rome,  where  many  kinds  of  esculent  fungi  are 
brought  in  great  abundance  to  the  market,  and 


Fig.l. 

(From  Sowerbr'*  Englith  Fungi.) 
L  F»rs«ol  Altai  Ic  (A.  procerut) ;  a,  young.   ».  Ornnge-mtlked 
Atsric  U   dtltcioMus);  »,  yuan*.    J.  White  Field  Agmlc 
[A.  virgtruut) ;  e,  young. 

where  a  sj>ecial  officer  superintends  the  sale  of 
them.  A.  phalloules  is,  however,  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  the 
white  colour  of  the  gills,  the  warts  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  powerful  smell,  which 
becomes  extremely  disagreeable  as  the  M.  grows 
old. — Another  species  of  M.  much  in  use  for  the 
table  is  the  Fairv-rino  M.  (A.  ortades),  sometimes 
called  Hcoteh  Bonnets — the  Champignon  of  the 
French.  It  is  common  in  pastures  in  Britain  and 
most  parts  of  Europe,  often  forming  Fairy  Rings 
(q.  v.).  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  Common  M., 
the  pileus  being  seldom  more  than  an  inch  broad, 
the  stem  taller  in  proportion.  The  stem  is  solid, 
fibrous,  and  tough,  with  no  ring  ;  the  pileus  smooth, 
fleshy,  tough,  convex,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct 
boas  (umbo)  in  the  centre,  of  a  watery-brown  colour; 
the  flesh  white.  The  odour  is  strong,  but  agreeable, 
cat 


This  M  is  used  for  ketchup,  and  is  also  dried  and 
powdered  for  use  at  table  as  a  savoury  addition 
to  sauces  and  stew  a  It  is  constantly  brought  to 
market  in  England.   It  is  liable,  however,  to  be 


Fig.  2. 

(From  Sowerby'*  Knglith  Fungi.) 
I  8t  George'*  Agaric  (A.  grorgii);  4,  young.   6.  Common 
Muihroom   (A.   tamprttnt) ;    «,  young.     *  Knirr-rin* 
Mushroom  (A.  ortadtt)  ;  /,  young.    1 .  Ciacaria  phai/oidtt ; 
g,  roan*. 

confounded  with  several  poisonous  species  ;  but 
only  one  of  them,  A.  deaUMituM,  forms  fairy  rings, 
and  this  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  dis- 
agreeable odour,  by  its  becoming  grayish -brown  in 
zones  when  soaked  in  water,  by  the  margin  of  the 
pileus  being  at  first  rolled  inwards,  and  by  its  very 
tine  dingy  whitish  gills.—  The  other  edible  species 
of  M.  or  agaric  are  numerous,  but  they  are  chiefly 
used  on  the  continent  of  Eurojie,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
Britain,  although  some  of  them  are  common  British 
plants. — The  Orange-milked  Agaric  (A.  deli- 

'■;  ,  which  grows  chiefly  in  fir-woods  and  among 

junipers,  has  a  viscid  pileus,  four  inches  or  mora 
broad,  at  first  orange,  afterwards  pale,  the  gills  and 
juice  orange,  the  gills  running  down  the  stem,  the 
smell  and  taste  agreeable,— The  Mocsskrox  (A. 
prunulua)  is  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  ]>arti- 
cularly  on  sandy  soils.  It  has  a  pileus  about  2  —4 
inches  broad^  convex,  yellowish-white  when  young, 
the  gills  at  first  white,  and  afterwards  flesh-coloured. 
The  odour  is  agreeable.  It  is  much  esteemed  on 
the  continent  as  an  article  of  food.— The  Parasol 
Agaric  (A.  proctms)  is  found  in  pastures,  espe- 
cially under  trees.  It  loves  sandy  soils.  It  is  remark- 
able  for  its  longstem,  8—12  inches  high,  with  a  thick 
spongy  ring.  The  pileus  is  3 — 7  inches  broad,  at 
first  obtusely  conic,  then  bell-shaped,  covered  with 
brown  scales.  The  taste  and  smell  are  pleasant — 
The  Wuite  Field  Agaric  (A.  virgin***)  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  British  species,  growing  in 
pastures,  with  viscid  or  satiny  white  or  whitish 
convex  pileus,  fully  an  inch  broad,  stem  nearly  two 
inches  long,  and  light  chocolate-coloured  distant 
gills,  which  run  down  the  stem.  It  grows  either 
singly  or  in  groujw. — The  Anise  M.,  or  Sweet, 
scented  Agaric  {A.  odorua),  grows  in  shady  woods 
and  dells  among  moss  and  decaying  leaves.  It  has 
a  slightly  convex  pileus,  about  three  inches  broad, 
with  pale  gills.  The  odour  is  like  that  of  anise.— 
The  Ivory  M.  {A.  eburneua)  is  found  in  woods,  with 
pileus  2 — 3  inches  broad,  of  a  grayish-yellow  colour, 
broad  gills,  aud  a  rather  long  and  somewhat  scaly 
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stem. — The  Smoky  M.  (A.  fumomu),  with  pileus 
■ay  above,  the  gills  and  stalk  yellowish,  is 
in  fir-wood*.— All  these  are  edible,  and 
or  less  pleasant  and  nutritious.  Finer  than 
moat  of  them  is  the  Imperial  M.  {A.  ctrmriut),  the 
KaUerling  of  the  (It-nnans,  a  species  found  in  loamy 
•oils  in  wme  parts  of  Europe,  with  orange  pileus 
and  lighter  yellow  stem  and  gills  ;  but,  unhappily, 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  very  poisonous 
Am-,mta  (q.  t.)  mutcario. 

The  Common  M.  is  frequently  cultivated  both  in 
the  open  garden  and  in  houses  or  sheds.  To  grow 
H  in  the  open  garden,  beds  are  prepared,  generally 
of  earth  mixed  with  horse-dung,  partly  fresh  and 
t«artly  from  old  hotbeds,  and  are  raised  into  ridges 
almost  as  high  as  broad.  To  grow  it  in  houses, 
boxes  are  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  half-rotten 
bor*e-dong  and  of  straw,  with  a  surface  layer  of 
fine  mould  But  of  each  of  these  methods  there  are 
many  different  modifications,  none  of  which  can 
here  be  detailed.  In  both,  the  production  of  mush- 
rooms is  sometimes  left  to  the  chance— often  almost 
a  certainty— of  spawn  (mycelium)  or  spores  existing 
in  the  dung  or  earth;  sometimes,  to  increase  the 
probability  of  a  speedy  and  abundant  crop,  earth  is 
introduced  into  the  bed  or  box  from  a  pasture 
known,  to  be  rich  in  mushrooms,  and  M.  spawn  is 
al*»  frequently  planted,  which  is  either  collected 
where  mushrooms  grow,  or  produced  by  artificial 
ins,  often  ap}tearing  and  being  propagated  ex- 
rively  without  the  development  of  the  M.  itself, 
almost  certain  production  of  M.  spawn  in  heaps 
of  slightly- fermenting  horse-dung,  straw,  and  earth, 
has  been  often  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
equivocal  generation  of  fungi,  but  the  minuteness 
and  multitude  of  the  spores  may  more  reasonably 
be  urged  on  the  opposite  side. 

MUSIC  (Gr.  mousike,  from  mourn,  muse ;  Lat 
munea),  a  combination  or  succession  of  sounds 
having  the  property  of  pitch,  so  arranged  as  to 
please  the  ear.  The  pleasure  derived  from  music 
ari  sea  from  its  exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and 
raising  pleasing  mental  images  and  emotions.  Apart 
from  words,  it  expresses  passion  and  sentiment,  and 
linked  to  words,  it  loses  its  vagueness,  and  becomes 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  language. 

The  doctrine  of  musical  sounds  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  Acoustics  (q.  v.).  Sound  is  conveyed 
through  elastic  media  by  waves,  not  of  alternate 
elevation  and  depression,  but  of  alternate  con- 
dextssttion  and  rarefaction,  in  which  it  is  the 
form,  the  condition  of  the  groups  of  particles  that 
progresses,  not  each  individual  particle.  When  a 
aeries  of  vibrations  recur  on  the  ear  at  precisely 
equal  intervals  of  time,  following  each  other  so 
closely  that  each  cannot  be  separately  distinguished, 
the  result  is  a  musical  sound  or  note.  The  sound 
i  to  have  a  musical  character  when  each  pul- 
is  individually  audible,  as  is  the  case  when 
are  fewer  than  about  sixteen  beats  in  a 
second  The  gravity  or  sharpness  of  the  sound 
hi  called  its  pitch,  and  depends  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  A  succession  or 
progression  of  musical  sounds  following  each  other 
constitutes  melody  ;  the  difference  in  pitch  between 
any  two  of  them  is  called  an  interval.  Where 
two  or  more  musical  sounds,  whose  relative  pitch 
is  properly  proportioned,  are  heard  simidtaneously, 
the  result  is  a  chord,  and  a  succession  of  chords 
constitutes  harmony. 

'When  a  vibration  is  communicated  to  a  string 
stretched  between  two  points,  the  result  is  a  musical 
note,  whose  pitch  is  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
string  and  the  degree  of  tension  applied  to  it :  the 
shorter  the  string,  and  the  greater  the  tension, 
the  higher  is  the  pitch.   If  the  string  be  divided  in 


the  middle,  the  tension  remaining  the  same,  the  note 
produced  is  twice  as  high  in  pitch,  and  is  called  the 
octave  to  the  note  produced  by  the  whole  string. 
Every  vibration  of  the  one  corresponds  to  two  of 
the  other,  and  there  is  between  a  note  and  its  octave 
a  far  closer  relation  than  between  any  two  other 
notes ;  they  go  together  almost  as  one  sound,  and 
are  considered  to  a  great  extent  as  one  musical 
sound.  In  the  diatonic  scale,  familiar  to  every 
correct  ear,  there  are  six  notes,  bearing  certain 
harmonic  relations  to  the  fundamental  note,  inter- 
posed between  it  and  its  octave ;  and  as  we 
ascend,  the  notes  arrange  themselves  in  similar 
successions  of  sevens,  each  set  an  octave  higher,  or 
double  the  pitch  of  that  which  preceded  it.  The 
seven  notes  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  same  letter 
being  used  for  any  note  and  its  octave.  For 
another  notation  also  in  use,  see  Solmizatiox. 
Taking  C  for  the  fundamental  note,  we  have  for  our 
scale 

CDEFGABCDEFGABC,  Ac. 

The  scale  may  be  extended  np  or  down  indefinitely, 
so  long  as  the  sounds  obtained  continue  to  be 
musical.  The  satisfaction  and  sense  of  completeness 
which  the  diatonic  scale  gives  the  car,  arise  from 
its  being  founded  on  correct  harmonic  principles. 
The  quality  called  harmony  is  produced  by  a 
coincidence  of  vibrations :  notes  are  more  har- 
monious the  oftener  their  waves  coincide.  Besides 
the  octave,  two  of  whose  waves  coincide  with 
one  of  the  fundamental,  there  are  other  intervals 
harmonious,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Dividing 
our  string  into  three  parts  instead  of  two,  we 
have  a  note  higher  than  the  octave,  which 
may  be  lowered  by  an  octave  by  making  the 
string  two-thirds  of  the  original  length,  and  pro- 
duces a  wave  of  which  three  coincide  with  two  of 
the  fundamental  Next  to  the  octave,  this  note 
stands  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  funds- 
mental  ;  it  is  called  the  dominant.  Dividing  the 
string  by  five,  and  lowering  the  note  two  octaves, 
another  harmonic  is  got,  called  the  mediant.  In 
contradistinction  from  both  these,  the  fundamental 
note  (or  any  of  its  octaves)  is  called  the  tonic  or 
key-note.  C  being  taken  as  the  key-note,  E  is  the 
mediant,  and  G  the  dominant  These  three  notes, 
when  struck  simidtaneously,  form  the  harmonic 
triad,  and  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  1, 
J,  ^  (numl>crs  indicating  the  number  of  vibrations 
which  are  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  string),  or, 
reducing  fractions  to  integers,  in  the  relation  of 
4,  5,  6.  When  a  musical  string  is  vibrating,  these 
sounds  are  heard  on  close  observation  more  or  less 
distinctly  vibrating  along  with  it,  the  cause  being  a 
spontaneous  division  of  the  string  into  aliquot  parts, 
producing  subordinate  vibrations  simultaneoutdy 
with  the  principal  vibrations.  But  the  dominant 
may  in  its  turn  be  the  tonic  from  which  another 
triad  of  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant  is  taken, 


forming  a  scale  of  triads  extending  indefinitely  up 
and  down,  and  it  is  from  three  such  adjacent  triads 
that  the  diatonic  scale  originates.  Its  elements  are 
the  triad  of  the  tonic  united  with  the  triads  which 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  it — viz., 
those  immediately  above  and  below  it — 

F  A  C,  C  E  G,  G  B  D. 
F  is  the  note  whose  dominant  is  C  (the  tonic), 
and  therefore,  in  respect  of  C,  it  is  called  the  sub* 
dominant.  A  is  the  mediant  of  the  suhdmninant 
F,  and  therefore  called  the  submediant  D  is  the 
dominant  of  the  dominant,  and  is  called  the  super- 
tonic.  B,  the  mediant  of  the  dominant,  is  called  the 
;  lending  note.  We  have  seen  that  the  notes  of  each 
[  triad  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  4,  5,  6. 
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Preserving  this  proportion,  and  multiplying  to  avoid 
fraction*,  we  have 

F  A  C  S  O  B  D 
as  16,  20,  24,  30,  36,  45,  54 

We  must  multiply  F  and  A  by  2,  and  divide  D  by 
2,  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
and  then  we  have 

CDEFGABC 
as  24,  27,  30,  32,  30,  40,  45,  43 

These  are  the  degrees  of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  which 
are  indicated  by  the  white  keys  of  the  pianoforte,  as 
in  the  figure  in  the  following  column. 

The  interval  CD  is  commonly  called  a  second ;  CE, 
a  third ;  CF.  a  fourth ;  CG,  a  fifth ;  CA,  a  sixth ;  and 
C  B,  a  seventh ;  CC  being,  as  already  seen,  an  eighth 
or  octave — names  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  notes  on  the  key-board  or  in  the  diatonic  scale, 
but  having  no  relation  to  the  proper  proportional 
numbers  already  given.  The  intervals  of  the  third, 
fifth,  aud  sixth  (counting  from  the  key  note),  owing 
to  the  more  intimate  harmonic  relation  of  the  notes 
between  which  they  lie,  afford  more  satisfaction  to 
the  ear  than  the  others,  or  are,  as  it  is  called,  the 
most  perfectly  consonant  intervals.  Intervals  may 
be  counted  from  any  note  as  well  as  the  tonic  DF 
is  called  a  third  as  well  as  CE,  although  these 
intervals  are  unequal.  We  may  have  intervals 
beyond  the  octave  ;  they  are,  however,  substantially 
but  repetitions  of  those  below,  CD,  a  ninth,  being 
also  a  second,  and  so  on. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  the  course  of  a  musical 
composition  to  change  the  key-note,  which  involves 
the  formation  of  a  diatonic  scale  on  some  other  note 
than  C,  in  which  case  we  are  said  to  modulate  from 
oue  key  into  another.  As  the  intervals  CD,  DE, 
EF,  &c,  are  by  no  means  all  equal,  the  notes  which 
we  have  already  got  will  not  do  for  a  scale  founded 
on  any  other  tonic  than  C.  The  ratios  of  the 
intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale,  expressed  in  numbera 
by  logarithms,  are : 

CDEFGABC 


51 


46 


28 


51 


46 


51 


28 


At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  in  keyed 
instruments  there  must  He  a  separate  row  of  keys 
for  each  tonic,  but  practically  this  iB  found  not  to 
be  necessary.  If  D  instead  of  C  be  taken  as  key- 
note, E,  G,  and  A  are  some  approach  to  the  correct 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  but  F  and  C  are  greatly 
too  low  in  pitch  for  a  proper  third  aud  seventh. 
With  some  notes  taken  as  key-note,  the  correspond- 
ence is  greater,  with  others  it  is  less.  The  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  a  system  of  compromises  called 


Temperament  (q.  v.).  Roughly  speaking,  we  have 
in  the  diatonic  scale  an  alternation  of  two  long 
intervals,  a  short  interval,  three  long  intervals  and 
a  short  interval.  The  long  intervals  51  and 
46  are  styled  tones,  and  the  short  interval  28 
a  semitone,  Were  the  tones  all  equal,  and  the 
semitone  exactly  half  a  tone,  a  note  interposed 
in  the  middle  of  each  tone,  dividing  the  seven 
intervals  into  twelve,  would  make  it  immaterial 
where  the  scale  began.  A  system  founded  on  this 
supposition  is  the  remedy  actually  adopted  in  most 
keyed  instruments,  and  the  inaccuracy  produced  by 
this  compromise  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  offend 


F  C 


1 


the  ear.  The  interposed  notes,  indicated  by  the 
black  keys  of  the  pianoforte  (see  fig.),  complete  what 
is  called  the  chromatic  scale,  consisting  of  twelve 
intervals  approximately  equal. 

The  notes  of  music  arc  represented  in  ordinary 
notation  on  a  series  of  five  parallel  lines,  called  the 
staff.  On  these  lines,  and  in  the  four  spaces  between 
them,  marks  are  placed  indicating  the  uotes,  which 
are  counted  upwards,  beginning  with  the 
Una  Every  line  or  space  is  called  a 
staff  consisting  of  nine  degrees. 


When  more  than  nine  notes  are  required,  the  space* 
below  and  above  the  staff  are  used,  and  the  scale  ia 
extended  by  means  of  short  added  lines,  called  leger 
lines.  The  pitch  of  the  notes  on  the  scale  is  deter- 
mined by  a  figure  called  a  clef  (c/orw,  a  key),  placed  , 
at  the  beginning  of  the  staff  on  a  particular  note, 
from  which  all  the  others  are  counted.  The  clefs 
most  in  use  are  the  bass,  tenor,  and  treble  clefs, 
represented  on  the  notes  F,  C,  and  G  respectively 
(see  Clef).  The  treble  and  bass  clefs  only  are  used 
in  music  for  keyed  instruments,  and  when  a  staff  is 
required  for  each  hand,  they  are  joined  together  by 
a  brace,  the  upper  staff  for  the  right  hand,  the  lower 
for  the  left  The  ascending  scale  m  these  clefs  is  as 
follows : 

CDEFGABCD  EFGABC 


Kasa 


1 


C   DEFGAB  CDEFGABC 


These  notes  correspond  with  the  white  keys  of '  elevates  it  a  semitone  in  the  scale,  raising,  for 
the  pianoforte  or  the  diatonic  scale  when  C  is  1  example,  F  to  F  sharp,  b  lowers  the  note  by  a 
key-note,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  black  Bem,tonet  depressing  B  to  B  flat  When  a  note 
keys,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  divide  the  tones  into  whlch  UR8  ^  dQV!lted  by  a  8harpi  or  depressed  by 
semitones.  Ihose  semitones  which  do  not  occur  a  flat>  jg  to  be  restored  to  its  original  place,  the 
with  C  as  key-note  are  represented  by  the  signs  #  character  fcj  (natural)  is  prefixed  to  it 
(sharp)  and  U  (flat).   The  sign  £  prefixed  to  a  note,  j    The  names  of  the 
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degrees  of  the  staff,  bat  it  hu  been  seen  that 
intervals  of  the  same  name  are  not  necessarily 
equal.  If  the  sign  of  a  flat  or  a  sharp  be  prefixed  to 
either  note  of  an  interval,  it  still  preserves  its  name 
of  a  third,  a  fifth,  kc. ;  but  to  distinguish  intervals 
of  the  same  degree,  the  qualifying  epithets  of  major 
and  minor,  augmented  and  diminished,  are  used. 


The  different  keys  in  mnsie  are  best  understood 
by  reverting  to  the  scale  of  triads,  on  which  the 
diatonic  scale  is  founded.  Taking  a  series  of  triads, 
of  which  the  dominant  of  each  is  the  key-note  of  the 
next,  we  obtain  the  following  scale,  extended  both 
upwards  and  downwards  from  C : 


Rl»  Q\>  Bb  Di>  P  Af>  C  Eb  Q  Bb  D  F  A  C  B  Q  B  D  Fj  A  Cfl  E  Gfl  B  Djf  F#  A#  Cg  K# 


k.j  at  r 


K«j  o{  0,  M  ihftrp 


K'7  al  f.  t>*  I 

 ' 


tJtj  of  D,  m  «b»»j» 


.  ~> 


K>7  of  A,  Ihre*  lhin>« 


.  ' 


K«7  «f  E,  (bur  •h*n>« 


s^.f^ns.!. 

Each  triad  is  composed  of  the  key-note,  its 
and  dominant,  and  the  scale  of  each  key  is  composed 
of  the  triad  of  the  key  note,  with  the  triad  imme- 
diately preceding  and  that  immediately  following  it 
Each  key  is  succeeded  by  the  key  of  its  dominant, 
and  if  we  begin  with  the  key  of  C  (in  the  middle  of 
the  scale),  each  key  acquires  an  additional  sharp  till 

we  reach  the  key  of  Fjfi  with  six  sharps.   These  are 

the  sharp  keys.  If,  beginning  again  with  the  key  of 
C,  we  go  back  instead  of  forward  in  the  scale  of 
triads,  we  obtain  the  Hat  keys ;  each  key  has  an 
additional  flat  to  that  above  it,  till  we  come  down 

to  the  key  of  Gb  with  six  flats.  This  key  in  instru- 
ments with  temperament  is  exactly  tho  same  with 


Krj  of  Ft,  t\i  .tury. 

that  of  F*  and  on  this  account  It  is  not  generally 

I  found  convenient  to  extend  the  keys  beyond  six,  or 

I  at  most  seven,  sharps  or  flats.  Gz  with  seven  sharps 

\  is  the  same  as  Db  with  five  flats,  and  <jb  with 
:  seven  flats  is  the  same  as  B  with  five  Bharps.  In 
music  written  in  these  keys,  double  sharps  and 
'  double  flats  occur,  which  are  indicated  by  the 

I  characters  x  and  bb  respectively.    In  writing  music 
;  in  any  key  with  Bharps  or  flats,  it  is  usual,  instead 
■  of  prefixing  the  sharp  or  flat  to  each  note  when 
,  required,  to  place  the  sharps  and  fl;its  belonging 
to  the  key  together  after  the  clef,  on  the  degree  to 
which  they  belong,  and  such  collections  of  sharps  or 
tl  :it .9  are  called  the  r' 


R:o  vati'B«.-.  or  Tltr.  Sua  it  Kkvi. 


i 


DAE  B 
gjaXATFRCs  or  tub  Plat  Kbvs. 


Bb 


A  sharp  or  flat  introduced  in  a  composition  which 
does  not  am»ear  in  the  signature,  is  prefixed  to  the 
not**,  ami  called  an  accidental. 

The  diatonic  scale  and  keys  above  described 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  major  mode ;  there  is 
also  another  mode  in  use  called  the  minor  mode. 
In  the  minor,  as  in  the  major  mode,  the  diatonic 
scale  and  the  keys  are  based  on  the  scale  of  triads. 
Each  of  the  triads  already  considered  consists  of 
two  unequal  intervals,  called  a  major  third  and 
minor  third.  Supposing  we  begin  with  the  minor 
instead  of  the  major  third,  we  have  a  succession  of 
chor>  Is  taking  their  minor  third  from  one  triad  and 
their  major  third  from  another.  These  compound 
chords  are  called  minor  triads  Their  proj>ortion 
is  as  10,  12,  15,  and  out  of  three  such  consecutive 
minor  triads  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode  is  con- 


D  F    A    C    E    G  B 
80,  96,  120,  144,  180,  216,  270 

Multiplying  D  and  F  by  2,  and  dividing  B  by  2, 
to  bring  the  whole  within  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
we  have : 

ABCDEFGA 
120,  135,  144,  160,  180,  192,  216,  240. 

The  scale  here  represented  is  what  is  known  as 
the  descending  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  When 
tho  seventh  of  the  scale  ascends  to  the  eighth,  it 
becomes  sharp,  as  the  IwopjL'r  leading  note  «r  sharp 
seventh  to  the  tonic.  This  sharp  is,  however, 
always  omitted  from  the  signature,  and  placed 
accidentally  before  the  seventh  which  it  is  to 
elevate.    In  order  to  avoid  the  harsh  interval  of 

the 


(from  F  to  G$),  it  is  usual  in 
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the  ascending  scale  to  make  the  sixth  sharp  also,  ascending  or  accidental  scale  of  the  minor  mode  has 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  seventh ;  thus  the  I  two  notes  altered  from  the  signa 

Asciitptyo  Bcals. 


Each  minor  scale  is  called  the  relative  minor  to  the 
major  scale  on  its  right  hand  in  the  scale  of  triads, 
with  which  it  has  the  same  signature :  thus  the 
relative  minor  scale  to  C  major  is  that  of  A  minor. 

C  major  F  A  C  E  G  B  D 

A  minor      D  F  A  C  E  G  B 


Each  minor  scale  is  also  called  the  tonic  minor  to 
the  major  scale  on  the  same  key-note,  from  which  it 
differs  in  flattening  the  third  of  its  tonic  and  in  the 
descending  scale  also  the  third  of  its  suhdoniinant 
and  dominant.  The  tonic  minor  scale  to  C  major  is 
C  minor. 


3 


C  Mihor. 


scale  regulates  the  signature,  I  sharps   lea  in   its    signature   than   its  tonic 
three  flats  more,  or  three  |  major. 


P  Muni. 


P  Mi  son. 


— " 


A  Mixoa. 


.M-^-^-rr 


* 


I 


G  Minor. 


I 


—0~-h — °- 


m 


In  this  last  example,  FjL  B|jJ,  and  E|||  are  all 

considered  sharps  in  contrast  with  Fjj,  Bt>,  and  Et> 
of  the  minor  scale. 

Rhjft/tm.~ln  musical  notation,  the  relative  dura- 
tion of  notes  is  indicated  hy  their  form.  Notes 
may  be  open  or  close ;  they  may  consist  of  a  head 
only,  or  of  a  head  and  stem.  Where  there  is  a 
stem,  it  may  be  turned  up  or  down,  according  to 
convenience.  The  semibreve,  the  longest  note  in 
ordinary  music,  is  open,  and  consists  of  a  head 
only  {©).   The  minim  is  an  open  note  with  a  stem, 

half  the  length  of  a  semibreve  °j ;  the  crotchet  is  a 

close  note  with  a  stem,  half  the  length  of  a  minim 

f ;  the  quaver  is  a  close  note  with  a  stem  and  hook, 

half  the  length  of  a  crotchet  f ;  a  quaver  is  further 

divided  into  two  semiquavers  with  two  hooks  0; 


eight  semi-demi-semiquavers  with  four  hooks  K.  In 

? 

slow  religions  music,  an  oj>en  square  note,  called  a 


equivalent  in  time  to  two  minims,  four  crotchets, 
eight  quavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  thirty-two  demi- 
semiquavers,  and  sixty-four  semi-demi-semiquavers, 
The  notes  formed  with  hooka  may  be  grouped 


together 


In  vocal 


music  this  is  not  done  except  when  a  group  is  to  be 
sung  to  one  syllable.    When  a  dot  is  placed  after  a 

note  J     it  is  lengthened  by  one-half ;  when  two 

dots,  ^  *  *  it  is  lengthened  by  three-fourths. 

Every  piece  of  music  is  divided  into  portions 
equal  in  time,  called  measures,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  vertical  lines  called 
bars.  The  term  bar  is  often  loosely  used  to 
denote  the  measure  as  well  as  the  line.  The  exact 
length  of  the  measure  is  indicated  by  a  sign  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement.  In 


indicated  by  the  sign  — B~  each 
semibreve, 


iU  equivalent  made  up  in 
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of  lower  value : 


EES 

is 

AH  other  measures  of  time  have  for  their  signatures 
two  figures  placed  aa  a  fraction,  one  over  the  othe  r. 
The  denies  of  the  denominator  are  either  2,  4,  8,  or 
16,  which  stand  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  and 
semiquavers  respectively  (i-  e.,  halves,  fourths,  fta 
of  a  aemibreve) ;  the  numerator  indicates  the 
number  of  these  fractional  parts  of  a  scmibrevc 
contained  in  each  measure.  There  is  another  form 
of  common  time  besides  that  already  noticed,  which 
is  called  half-time,  has  a  minim  or  two  crotchets  in 


the  measure,  and  is  known  by  the 

L  e,  two  crotchets— 


m 


When  there  are  three 
in  a 


its 


crotchets,  or  quavers 
is  said  to  be  in  triple  time, 


being 


£  ■ 


'When  two  or  four  measures  of  triple  time  are  I 
united  in  one  measure,  the  movement  is  said  to  be  in  I 
compound  common  time.     Its  usual  forms  are  above  them 


by  the 


HI  -  =8=- 


In  the  first,  there  are  three  submeasurcs  of  three 
crotchets  ;  in  tbe  second,  two  submeasures  of  three 


Compotmd  triple  time  occurs  where  there  are  nine 
notes  in  a  measure,  either  crotchets,  quavers,  or 
semiquavers,  grouped  in  threes.    Its  signatures  are 

Hi  §H  -d  ISe-  a 

sionally  ocenrs  in  simple  or  triple  time  by  the 
note  being  divided  into  three,  or  even  five 
J  of  two  parts,  which  are  grouped 
\  with  the  figure  3, 5,  or  7,  placed 


The  object  of  the  division  of  musical  passages 
into  measures  is  to  indicate  their  rhythm,  a  quality 
forming  an  essential  element  in  the  pleasure  derived 
from  music.  Notes  of  music,  like  words  or  syllables, 
are  accented  or  unaccented.  The  principal  accent 
is  given  to  the  first  note  of  a  measure.  Of  the  four 
measure  notes  in  common  time,  the  third  has  also  a 
subordinate  accent,  as  has  the  third  measure  note  in 
triple  time.  There  are  occasions  when  a  strong 
accent,  or  emphasis  as  it  is  called,  is  laid  on  the 
part  of  the  measure  which  is  usually  unaccented ; 
this  the  composer  indicates  by  the  Italian  terms 
rinforzando,  sjorzato,  abbreviated  rinf.,  *f. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  movement  silence  is 
required  for  a  time,  this  is  indicated  by  a  rest  or 
rests  corresponding  to  that  time  ;  the  breve,  semi- 
breve,  minim,  Ac.,  have  each  their  respective  rests, 
which  are  represented  as  follows :— 


A  rest  may,  like  a  note,  be  dotted  to 
addition  of  half  to  its  length. 


indicate  the 


placed  at  the  end  of  a  musical 
twn,  and  also  at  other  parts  (not  necessarily 
coincident  with  the  end  of  a  measure)  where  a 
strain  or  rhetorical  division  of  a  movement  ter- 
minates. When  dotted  on  one  side,  all  the 
measures  on  the  side  with  the  dots  are  to  be 
repeated  from  the  beginning,  or  from  the  antecedent 
double  bar. 

A  tie  is  an  arch  placed  between  two  notes  on  the 
same  degree,  to  indicate  that  instead  of  the  two 
notes  written,  one  note  is  to  bo  played  of  the 
length  of  both.  When  the  last  noto  of  one 
measure  is  thus  connected  with  the  first  of  the 
next  measure,  the  former,  though  naturally  the 
unaccented  note,  acquires  the  emphasis— 


merely  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  played  smoothly 


or  fluently  {legato) 


When  notes  are  to  be  played  short,  distinct,  and 
detached  (staccato),  a  dot  is  placed  over  them.  A 
dash  implies  a  greater,  and  the  union  of  dot  and 
slur  a  less  degree  of  stacc 


The  pause  "Is  placed  over  a  note  indicates  a  delay 
in  the  time  of  the  movement,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  sound  made  on  that  part  of  the  measure. 

The  various  degrees  of  softness  and  loudness 
which  occur  in  a  piece  of  music  are  indicated  by  the 
letter  f  for  forte,  loud ;  p  for  piano,  soft,  also 


for  pianissimo,  very  soft ;  mj'  for  mezzo  forte,  rather 
-Q  —~T\  «ai  i  n  lou°»  awl  JF  for  fortissimo,  very  loud.  A  gradual 
jj^ri  5z°^rj-«r^z^z^_>-]_ql||  |  increase  „f  loudness  is  denoted  by  the  word 
Xy  1  I.  I  I      {1    ll±  ~~|     1     |  Jo  j  crescendo,  or  the  sign  < ;  and  a  diminution  from 


When  tbe  same  arch  is  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes 
not  in  the  same  degree,  it  is  called  a  slur,  and 


by  the  word 
crescendo,  or  the  sign  < ;  and  a  dimin 
loud  to  soft  by  the  word  diminuendo,  or  the 
contrary  sign  >.    Many  other  expressions 
in  the  body  of  written  music,  indica 
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slowness,  quickness,  and  the  character  of  execution. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  explained  under 
separate  articles — as  are  the  various  musical  graces 
or  embellishments  known  under  the  names  of  the 
Appogiatura,  Beat,  Shake,  and  Turn.  Among 
abbreviations  in  frequent  use  are  a  line  drawn  over 
or  under  a  semibrevo,  or  through  the  stem  of  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  to  divide  it  into  quavers;  or 
a  double  line,  to  divide  it  into  semiquavers.  Two 
minims  may  be  connected  to  indicate  their  repeti- 
tion as  quavers.   Thus — 


Every  key  contains  within  itself  two  other  triad* 
besides  that  of  the  key-note — viz.,  those  of  the 
subduimnaut  and  dominant,  which  have  the  sub- 
domiuant  and  dominant  of  the  key-note  respectively 
for  their  fundamental  basses ;  and  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  produced  by  the  diatonic  seal 
out  of  the  fact,  that  its  notes  belong  to  a 
sion  of  chords  formed  on  a 
suggested  by  the  ear.  This 
here  indicated  on  the  lower  staff — 


bl3  l2 



m 

Harmony. — We  have  mentioned  that  when  a 
string  is  struck,  its  harmonics  are  more  or  less 
distinctly  heard  along  with  it  This  arises  from 
the  string  spontaneously  dividing  itserf  into  aliquot 
parts — as  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth, 
one-sixth,  one-seventh,  tec,  of  the  string.  The 
numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  expressing  the  relative 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  are  a  measure 
of  the  pitch  of  the  note,  and  placed  proportionally 
to  one  another,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  they  are 
a  measure  of  the  interval  The  prime  numbers 
2,  3,  5,  and  7,  and  their  comjKiunds,  constitute  the 
harmonics  of  a  musical  sound ;  no  division  by  a 
higher  prime  n under  is  tolerable  to  the  ear  along 
with  the  fundamental  note,  and  no  sound  corres- 
ponding to  such  division  is  audible  in  the  vibrations 
of  a  string— 
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The  relative  position  of  the  notes  of  a  chord,  and 
consequently  its  intervals,  may  be  altered  by 
raising  one  or  more  of  them  an  octave;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  nearer  the  intervals  approach  to  their 
|>osition  in  the  harmonic  scale,  the  purer  is  the 
harmony.  Close,  in  contradistinction  to  dispersed 
harmony,  is  when  the  notes  of  a  chord  are  so 
near  that  no  component  note  could  be  placed 
between  them.  When  the  fundamental  bass  of  a 
chord  ceases  to  be  its  lowest  note,  the  chord  is  said 


and 


to  be  inverted. 


are  inversions  of  the  common  chord,  but  not 

m 


the  fundamental 


is  still 


3E 


=3: 


The  degrees  of  the  harmonic  scale  consist  of 
intervals  decreasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  from  the 
octave  t«  the  minor  tone,  viz. — 

1  :  2  Octave.  6  :  7  Grave  third, 

2  :  3  Fifth.  7  :   8  Tone  maximus. 

3  :  4  Fourth.  8  i  9  Tone  major. 

4  :  5  Major  third.  9  :  10  Tone  minor. 

5  :  6  Minor  third. 


Other  intervals  more  or  less  consonant  are  to  be 
found  in  the  harmonic  scale,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  4  :  7,  the  grave  seventh  From  this 
scale  is  derived  the  triad,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  also  the 
whole  theory  of  chords. 

The  tint  five  notes  of  the  harmonic  scalo  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  major  common  chord,  by 
far  the  most  consonant  chord  that  can  be  produced 
by  five  notes.  Neglecting  octaves,  its  essential 
notes  are  the  major  triad,  C  E  G,  or  4,  fi,  6,  which, 
as  already  seen,  consists  of  a  fifth  divided  harmoni- 
cally into  major  third  and  minor  third  The  root 
on  which  a  chord  is  formed,  or  the  note  by  whose 
division  into  aliquot  parts  the  notes  of  the  chord 
are  produced,  is  called  its  fundamental  bass,  and 
the  fundamental  bass  of  the  triad  C  E  G  is  C.  The 
common  chord  is  the  triad  with  the  addition  of  the 
octave  of  the  root ;  its  proportions  are  4,  6,  6,  & 


the  lowest  note. 

The  minor  triad  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  compound 
chord,  whose  ratio  is  20,  24,  30,  taking  its  minor 
third  from  the  triad  below,  and  its  major  third 
from  the  triad  above.  Its  fundamental  bass 
is  the  key-note.  The  minor  mode  has,  like  the 
major,  three  triads  in  each  key — those  of  the  tonic, 
subdominant,  and  dominant ;  and  the  minor  com* 
mon  chord  admits  of  the  same  inversions  as  the 
major,  by  making  the  third  or  fifth  the  lowest  note. 

The  first  seveu  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale  con- 
tain the  chord  next  in  consonance  to  the  common 
chord,  the  chord  of  the  seventh  or  dominant 
harmony.  Rejecting  octaves,  it  is  the  harmonic 
triad  with  the  addition  of  the  grave  seventh, 
4, 5, 6,  7,0  E  O  Bi>,  or  G  B  D  F,  and  admits  of  three 
inversions,  according  as  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh 
is  taken  instead  of  the  root  as  the  lowest  note. 
This  chord  belongs  to  the  key  of  which  its  funda- 
mental note  is  the  dominant;  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  ear,  it  requires  to  be  followed  by  a 
resolution  into  the  common  chord  of  the  key,  or 
one  of  its  inversions,  the  major  third  rising  a  semi- 
tone to  the  key-note,  and  the  seventh  descending 
one  degree— 


a 


The  dominant  seventh  note  is  flatter  by  an  inter- 
val of  63,  64  than  the  suMominant  of  the  key, 
though  the  two  are  not  distinguishable  on  keyed 
instruments.  The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh 
the  same  in  the  tonic  minor  as  in  the  major 

resolution,  in 


mode,  but  differs  in  its 
that  it  descends  a 


of  a 
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The  dominant  harmony 


ing  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  the  supertonic 
beara  the  dominant  harmony,  and  becomes  domi- 


affords  numerous  means  of  modulating  from  one  nant  of  the 
key  to  another.    For  example,  the  addition  of  a  I 
dominant  seventh  to  the  common  chord  of  a  key, 


key 


For 


effects  a  modulation  into  the  key  of  the  sub- 

!rEr 


modulat- 


other  modulations,  we  must  refer  to  works  on  the 
theory  of  music. 

The  following 
in  general 


1 

« — 


fl 


1,  the  chord  of  the  added  ninth,  consisting  of 
the  dominant  harmony  (its  root  generally  omitted) 
with  the  fifth  of  the  adjacent  triad  above.  2, 3,  and  4, 
the  different  forms  of  the  added  sixth,  or  chord  of 
the  subdominant.  2  is  the  triad  of  the  subdomi- 
nant,  with  the  third  of  the  adjacent  triad  below,  or 
rather  its  octave  ;  3  is  the  triad  of  the  subdominant, 
minor  mode,  with  the  third  of  the  adjacent  triad 
below ;  and  4,  the  same  triad  with  the  third  of  tho 
tonic  major  to  the  adjacent  triad  below.  5,  the 
diminished  seventh,  a  compound  of  the  character- 
istic notes  (B  F)  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the 
major  mode  with  those  (C£  D)  of  the  relative 
minor.  6,  7,  and  8,  the  augmented  sixths,  all  domi- 
nant harmonies,  resolving  into  the  major  tonic. 
6,  called  the  Italian  sixth  (F  A  D&),  is  a  compound 
of  the  characteristic  notes  (A  I  '£  of  the  dominant 
harmony  of  the  minor  mode  (B  L>£  F  A)  inverted, 
with  the  dominant  seventh  note  (F)  of  the  major 
triad  (C  EG)  below  for  a  bass ;  7,  tho  French  sixth 
(F  A  B  I)£),  the  same  as  the  last,  with  the  addition 
of  the  octave  to  the  fundamental  bass ;  3,  the 
German  sixth  (F  A  0  D*),  compounded  of  the 

characteristic  notes  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the 
minor  tnode  inverted,  with  the  dominant  sevenths 
of  the  major  triads  below  and  above. 

All  classical  harmonies  can  be  reduced  to  the 
enumerated,  varied  by  inversions,  omissions, 
isions,  aud  pedal  basses.  A  pedal  bass  or 
orisan-point  is  a  bass  note  sustained  through  a 
progression  of  chords,  to  only  the  first  and  last  of 
which  it  is  the  proper  liass.  The  pedal  bass  of  the 
tonic  is  often  used  with  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  the  added  ninth,  aud  the  diminixhed 
seventh,  and  occasionally  with  other  chords :  some- 
times the  pedal  harmonies  are  taken  on  the  domi- 
nant instead  of  the  tonic,  and  the  holding  note 
sometimes  occupies  an  upper  part  instead  of  the 
bass  — 


i  Jlj'jlj'jlj 
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A  musical  composition  consists  of  a  succession  of 
notes  or  of  chums  subject  to  certain  laws.  Like 
discourse,  music  has  its  phrases,  periods,  and  punc- 
tuation. When  a  piece  of  music  continues  in  the 
same  key,  it  is  said  to  move  by  progression,  a  term 
used  in  contradistinction  to  modulation,  where  the 
key  is  changed.  Progression  in  music  of  two  ]tarts 
is  of  three  kinds — oblirjuc,  when  one  part  repeats  or 
holds  on  the  same  note,  while  the  other  moves  up 
and  down  ;  direct,  where  both  parts  move  in  the 
same  way ;  and  contrary,  where  one  moves  up,  and 
the  other  down.  Consecutive  chords  should  in 
general  he  connected,  either  as  having  some  note  in 
common,  or  as  being  the  chonls  of  closely  connected 
kcya  There  are  certain  chords  which  require  a 
special  resolution — i.e.,  they  must  be  followed  by 
certain  other  chords ;  and  there  are  certain  progres- 
sions which,  from  harshness,  are  in  ordinary  cases 
to  be  avoided,  more  particularly  consecutive  fifths, 
and  consecutive  octaves,  the  latter,  however,  being 
admissible  when  used  merely  to  strengthen  a  part. 
Modulation  is  generally  effected  by  introducing 
the  chords  common  to  both  keys,  and  the  secret 
of  good  modulation  consists  in  the  skilful  choice 
of  intermediate  chorda  Every  regular  piece  of 
music  is  comj>c«ed  in  a  particular  key,  in  which  it 
begins  and  ends,  and  which  predominates  over  all 
the  other  keys  into  which  it  has  modulated.  The 
keys  into  which  a  key  most  readily  modulates, 
are  those  most  nearly  related  to  it — viz.,  the 
dominant,  the  subdominant,  and  the  relative  and 
tonic  major  or  minor.  Wo  have  seen  how  modula- 
tion may  take  place  by  introducing  the  dominant 
harmony  of  the  new  key  or  one  of  its  inversions, 
'  and  in  this  way  the  entire  harmonic  circle  of  the 
I  keys  can  be  made,  either  by  ascending  or  descending 
fifths  ;  but  in  order  to  effect  this  change,  it  will  be 
necessary,  on  reaching  the  key  of  (  J  with  seven 
sharps,  to  substitute,  by  what  is  called  an  Enhar- 
monic (q.  v.)  change,  in  with  five  flats,  or  rice  irrmt, 
which  on  instruments  with  temperament  produces 
I  no  real  change  on  the  pitch,  but  merely  on  the 
I  names  of  the  notes. 

The  arrangement  of  chords  which  the  ear  natu- 
rally expects  at  the  close  of  a  strain  is  called  a 
cadence  ;  it  corresponds  in  music  to  the  period 
which  closes  a  sentence  in  discourse.  It  is  perfect 
when  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  precedes  the 
harmony  of  the  key-note,  and  imperfect  when  the 
harmony  of  the  key-note  precedes  that  of  the  domi- 
nant without  its  seventh. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  the  most  usual  termi- 
nation of  a  musical  phrase,  or  short  succession  of 
measures  containing  no  perfect  musical  idea  A 
portion  of  melody  formed  of  two  regular  phrases, 
and  containing  a  perfect  musical  idea,  is  called  a 
section,  and  its  regular  termination  is  the  perfect 
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Music  is  produced  by  the  human  voice,  and  by  a 
variety  of  artificial  instruments.  For  the  applica- 
tion of  the  voice  to  musical  purposes,  see  Singing. 
Musical  instruments  are  classified  as  stringed  instru- 
ments, wind  instruments,  and  instruments  of  per- 
cussion. In  somo  stringed  instruments,  as  tho 
pianoforte,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  striking  tho 
strings  by  keys ;  in  others,  as  the  harp  and  guitar, 
by  drawing  them  from  the  position  of  rest.  In  a  third 
class,  including  tho  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double  bass,  the  strings  are  put  into  vibration  with 
a  bow.  In  wind  instruments,  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  agitation  of  an  enclosed  column  of  air ;  some, 
as  the  flute,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon,  flageolet- 
instruments  of  wood,  and  the  trumpet,  horn,  cornet- 
a- piston,  Ac.,  of  metal,  are  played  by  the  breath  ;  in 
oth  era,  as  tho  organ,  harmonium,  and  concertina, 
the  wind  is  produced  by  other  means.  In  the  two 
last-named  instruments,  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  wind  on  free  vibrating  springs  or  reeds. 
Instruments  of  percussion  are  such  as  the  drum, 
kettle-drum,  cymbals,  &c  Tho  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  more  important  musical  instruments  are  noticed 
in  siiecial  articles. 

Musical  compositions  are  either  for  the  voice, 
with  or  without  instrumental  accompaniment,  or  for 
instruments  only.  Of  vocal  music,  the  principal 
forms  may  be  classed  as  church  music,  chamber 
music,  dramatic  music,  and  popular  or  national 
music.  The  first  includes  plain  song,  faux-bourdon, 
the  chorale,  tho  anthem,  the  sacred  cautata,  the) 
mass  and  requiem  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  oratorio.  Vocal  chamber  music  includes 
cantatas,  madrigals,  and  their  modern  successors, 
glees,  as  also  recitatives,  arias,  duets,  trios,  quartette, 
choruses,  and  generally  all  forms,  accompanied  or 
unaccompanied,  which  are  chiefly  intended  for  small 
circles  I>ramatic  music  comprehends  music  united 
with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in 
the  ballet,  the  melodrama,  the  vaudeville,  and  the 
opera,  in  which  last,  music  supplies  tho  place  of 
spoken  dialogue.  Instrumental  muBic  may  be  com- 
posed for  one  or  fot  more  instruments.  The  rondo,  I 
the  concerto,  the  sonata,  and  the  fantasia  generally 
belong  to  the  former  class ;  to  the  latter,  sympho- 
nies and  overtures  for  an  orchestra,  and  instru-  I 
mental  chamber  music,  including  duets,  trios,  quar- 
tette, and  other  compositions  for  several  instruments, 
where  each  takes  the  lead  in  turn,  the  other  parts 
being  accompaniments.  These  and  other  forms  of 
composition  will  be  found  noticed  separately. 

History  of  M uric. — A  certain  sort  of  music  seems 
to  have  existed  in  all  oountiies  and  at  all  times. 
Even  instrumental  music  is  of  a  very  early  date  ! 
representations  of  musical  instruments  occur  on  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  and  tombs.  The  music  of  the 
Hebrews  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  defined  rhythm 
and  melody.  The  Greeks  numbered  music  among 
the  sciences,  and  studied  the  mathematical  propor- 
tions of  sounds.  Their  music,  however,  was  but 
poetry  sung,  a  sort  of  musical  recitation  or  intoning, 
in  which  the  melodic  part  was  a  mere  accessory. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  music  from  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Greeks,  and  had  both  stringed  instru- 
i  and  wind  instruments. 

of  modern  Europe  is  a  new  art, 


nothing  analogous  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  early  music  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  probably  in  part  oi  Greek, 
and  in  j»art  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  chorale  was  at 
first  sung  in  octaves  and  unisons.  St  Ambrose  and 
Gregory  the  Great  directed  their  attention  to  its 
improvement,  and  under  them  some  sort  of  harmony 
or  counterpoint  seems  to  havo  found  its  way  into 
the  service  of  the  church.  Further  advances  were 
mado  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  to  whom  notation  by 
lines  and  spaces  is  due,  but  the  ecclesiastical  music 
had  still  an  uncertain  tonality  and  an  uncertain 
rhythm.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  13th  c.,  tirst 
indicated  the  duration  of  notes  by  diversity  of  form. 
The  invention  of  the  organ,  and  its  use  iu  accom- 
panying tho  chorale,  had  a  large  share  in  the  devel- 
opment of  harmony.  Along  with  the  music  of  the 
church,  and  independently  of  it,  a  secular  music 
was  making  gradual  advances,  guided  more  by  the 
ear  than  by  science  ;  it  seems  to  have  had  a  more 
decided  rhythm,  though  not  indicated  as  yet  by 
bars.  The  airs  which  have  become  national  in 
different  countries  were  developments  of  it,  but  it 
had  its  chief  seat  in  Bclgic  Gaul ;  and  the  reconci- 
liation of  musical  science  with  musical  art  begun 
in  Flanders  by  Joaquin  Depres  in  the  loth  c,  was 
completed  in  tho  17th  c.  by  Palestrina  and  his 
school  at  Rome,  and  reacted  eventually  on  the 
ecclesiastical  style  The  opera,  which  appeared 
nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  and 
revival  of  letters,  greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of 
music,  Italy  advanced  in  melody,  and  Germany  in 
harmony.  Instrumental  music  occupied  a  more  and 
more  prominent  place.  Corelk's  compositions  exalted 
the  violin.  LuUi  and  Rameau,  with  their  ballet- 
like  music,  seized  the  characteristics  of  French  taste, 
till  the  German  Gluck  drove  them  out  of  the  field. 
The  scientific  and  majestic  fugue  reached  its  highest 

Serfection  under  J.  S.  Bach.  The  changes  intro- 
uced  in  ecclesiastical  music  in  England  at  the 
Restoration  gave  birth  to  the  school  of  Furcell ; 
and  a  little  later,  England  adopted  the  German 
Handel,  who  was  tho  precursor  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  A  school  has 
recently  sprung  up  in  Germany,  of  which  Wagner 
is  the  chief  exponent,  whose  aim  is  to  create  a  new 
style  of  music ;  but  a  number  of  the  works  of  this 
school  of  '  music  of  the  future '  are  only  remarkable 

nt  of  . 


for  purrwseleaB  modulation,  and  want  i 

ror  further  information,  reference  is  made  to 
Pcpusch  s  Treatise  on  Harmony,  Dr  Calcott's  Musi- 
cal Grammar,  Sir  John  Hawkins's  and  Dr  Burney's 
History  of  Altaic,  Dr  Marx's  AUgrmein?  Scfiule  der 
Musik,  and  Brown's  Elements  of  Musical  Scknce. 

MUSK,  or  MUSK  DEER  (Moschua  moschnhis), 
a  ruminant  quadruped,  the  type  of  the  family  Mos- 
cftidcB.  This  family  differs  from  Cervidte  (Deer)  in 
the  want  of  horns,  and  in  the  long  canines  of  the 
males,  projecting  beyond  the  lips.  The  M.  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  elevated  mountainous  regions  and 
table-lauds  of  Central  Asia.  The  habits  of  the  M- 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Chamois.  Ite 
favourite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  pine-covered  moun- 
tains, but  ite  summer  range  extends  far  above  the 
region  of  pines.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal  and  soli- 
tary, and  it  is  extremely  timid.   It  is 
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by  hunters  on  account  of  its  odoriferous  secretion, 
which  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 
8th  c,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  perfume.  This 
secretion,  mudt,  is  produced  in  a  glandular  pouch 
situated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
males ;  and  its  natural  use  seems  to  be  that  of 
increasing  sexual  attractiveness.  The  musk-bag  is 
formed  by  an  infolding  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of 
the  belly,  within  which  a  number  of  membranes  are 
contained,  and  between  these  membranes  are  glands 
by  which  the  musk  is  secreted.  When  newly  taken 
from  the  animal,  musk  is  soft  and  almost  resembles 
an  ointment ;  it  is  reddiah-brown,  and  has  an  exces- 
sively powerful  odour.  Very  little  of  it  reaches 
Europe  unadulterated. — Musk  is  usually  imported 
either  in  the  form  of  grain-musk,  that  is,  the 
mnak  which  has  been  collected  chiefly  from  stones 
upon  which  it  has  been  de(tosited  by  the  animal, 
in  which  state  it  is  a  coarse  powder  of  a  dark- 
brown  vnl>  ur ;  or  in  the  /*></,  that  is,  in  the  musk- 
sac,  which  is  cut  altogether  from  the  animal,  and 
dried  with  the  musk  inside.  Of  both  kinds  the 
annual  importations  are  about  15,000  ounces  per 
annum,  chiefly  from  China  and  India.  Small 
quantities  are  used  in  medicine,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  employed  by  the  perfumers.  It  is  im- 
ported in  small  boxes  or  catties,  often  covered 
with  bright- coloured  silk,  and  each  containing  25 
pods.  The  kinds  generally  known  in  trado  are  the 
Tonquin  or  Chinese,  which  is  worth  two  guineas 
an  ounce  in  the  pod,  or  £3,  10s.  |>er  ounce  in 
grain  ;  and  the  Cabardine,  Kabardine,  or  Siberian, 
which  is  always  imjwrted  in  pod,  and  is  very 
inferior,  being  only  worth  about  15*.  an  ounce. 

The  flesh  of  the  M.  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  has 
a  very  strong  flavour.  The  season  of  migration 
from  the  highest  and  coldest  to  more  temperate 
regions,  is  that  at  which  the  M.  is  chiefly  pursued. 
—No  other  animal  of  the  family  Mo*rh'ulir  yields 
the  perfume  called  musk,  or  has  more  than  a 
rudimentary  musk-bag.  The  other  species  of 
Mo»chid(E  belong  to  the  genus  Tragulus,  and 
receive  the  popular  name  Cnerrolain.  They  have 
a  very  elongated  muzzle  ;  and  the  accessory  hoofs 
assume  the  form  of  aj (pressed  conical  claws.  They 
inhabit  the  thick  woody  cojwes  or  jungles  of  the 
Indian  islands,  and  are  the  smallest  of  ruminant 
quadrupeds.  Some  of  them  are  not  larger  than  a  hare. 
Their  tusks  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  Musk. 
One  of  them,  the  Napu  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  has 
the  smallest  blood  corpuscles  of  any  known  animal. 

MUSK  DUCK  [Cairina  mowhata),  a  species  of 


Musk  Duck  (Cairina  motchata),  Male  and  Female. 


duck,  of  the  non-oceanic  section  of  Anatidce  (see 
Duck)  ;  of  a  genua  characterised  by  an  elevated 


tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  the  edges  of  the 
mandibles  sinuated,  the  face  and  lores  covered 
with  a  bare  tulierculated  skin,  the  wings  furnished 
with  a  knob  or  spur  at  the  bend.  The  M.  D., 
or  Mrscow  Duck -so  called,  however,  through 
mistake,  and  receiving  its  name  M.  D.  more  appro- 
priately from  its  musky  smell— is  a  native  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  It  is  very  plentiful  in 
Guiana,  in  that  part  of  the  year  when  winter  reigns 
in  the  north.  It  is  a  larger  bird  than  the  common 
duck,  in  its  wild  state  almost  black,  with  glosses 
of  blue  and  green,  and  white  wing-covcrta,  but 
varies  considerably  in  domestication.  It  is  often  to 
be  seen  in  poultry-yards  in  Britain,  but  is  rather 
curious  than  profitable.  It  hybridises  readily  with 
the  common  duck,  but  the  hybrid  is  sterile. — The 
M.  D.  of  Australia  is  a  very  different  species, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Biziura. 

MUSK  OX  [livs  mo*chatua,  or  OriW  mo#rhntu»), 
an  animal  of  the  family  Boridit,  regarded  as  a 
connecting-link  between  oxen  and  sheep.  It  inhabite 
the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  enduring  the 
winter  even  of  Melville  Island  and  Batiks'  Land  j 
but,  like  many  other  animals,  it  is  partially  migra- 
tory, some  individual*  or  herds  seeking  more 
southern  regions  and  better  {natures  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  whilst  some  remain  in  the  furthest  north. 


Musk  Ox  (Dot  motchatu*) 


It  is  not  found  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  or  Siberia. 
The  M.  0.  is  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  the  smallest 
of  Highland  cattle,  but  apjiears  larger  from  the 
profusion  of  long  matted  woollen  hair  with  which  it 
is  covered,  and  which  hangs  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  beat!  is  covered  with  long  hair  as  well  as  the 
body,  the  face  alone  having  short  hair.  Beneath 
the  long  hair  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  exquisitely  tine 
wooL  The  head  is  large  and  broad ;  the  forehead 
convex  ;  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  hairy.  The 
honis  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  in  the  male 
meet  on  the  forehead ;  they,  do  not  rise  but  bend 
down  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  curve  outwards 
and  upwards  towards  the  tip,  which  ta]>crs  to  a 
sharp  point.  They  are  about  two  feet  long  measured 
along  the  curvature  ;  and  about  two  feet  in  girth  at 
the  base ;  a  pair  of  them  sometimes  weighing  sixty 
pounds.  The  limbs  are  short,  the  legs  have  short 
hair.  The  tail  is  very  short,  and  m  covered  with 
long  hair,  so  that  it  is  undistinguishahle  to  the 
sight  The  general  colour  is  brown.  The  female  is 
smaller  than  the  male,  has  shorter  hair  ou  the  chest 
and  throat,  and  smaller  horns.  The  frog  of  the 
hoof  is  short,  aud  partialty  covered  with  hair ;  the 
foot-marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  rein- 
deer. 

The  M.  0.  fce<ls  on  grass,  twigs,  lichens,  &c  It 
is  fleet  and  active,  very  sure-footed  on  rocky  ground, 
and  ascends  or  descends  very  steep  hills  with  great 
ease.   It  is  gregarious ;  the  herds  generally  number 


MUSK  PLANT— MUSKETRY. 


thirty  or  forty.  The  powerful  horns  are  excellent 
weapons  of  defence  against  wolves  and  bears,  which 
are  often  not  only  repelled  but  killed.  When  musk 
oxen  are  assailed  by  li  rearms,  however,  they  gene- 
rally  huddle  more  and  more  closely  together,  and  do 
not  even  seek  safety  by  flight,  so  long  as  the  assail- 
ants are  unsceu.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by  the 
Esquimaux,  but  retains  much  of  the  strong  musky 
odour  which  characterises  the  living  animaL  The 
horns  are  used  for  various  purposes ;  particularly 
the  wide  base  for  vessels.  The  tine  wool  has  been 
•pun  and  woven  into  a  fabric  softer  than  silk.  No 
attempt  has  yet  been  mado  to  domesticate  the 
M  O. ;  which,  however,  seems  worthy  of  it,  and 
Suitable  for  all  cold  regions. 

MUSK  PLANT.  MUSK  ROOT,  MUSK 
TREE,  MUSK  WOOD.  Different  parts  of  a 
of  plants  smell  more  or  less  strongly  of 
Among  these  are  the  common  little  Musk 
Plant  (see  Mimulus),  the  Musk-tree  of  Van 
Dit-men's  Land  (see  Astkr),  and  thu  Musk  Ochro 
(see  HiuisTL'*). — The  musk-tree  of  Jamaica  (Jfos- 
clioxylum  Stcartzii)  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Jfefucsa  It  emits  from  all  parts  a  smell  of  musk. 
— All  parts  of  (juarea  gramltfoiit^  another  tree  of 
the  same  order,  a  native  of  the  Watt  Indies,  some- 
times called  musk  >v  I.  also  smells  strongly  of 

musk,  but  particularly  the  bark,  which  is  used  in 
perfumery. — The  drug  called  MrsK  Root  or  Sambcl 
is  brought  from  the  Lost,  and  is  the  root  of  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  of  the  natural  order  UmMli/er<r,; 
but  the  plant  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  certain  whether 
its  native  country  is  Persia,  or  some  more  remote 
region  of  Central  Asia.  It  has  a  pure  musky  odour, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  musk. 

MUSK  RAT,  or  DESMAN  (Aft/gale  or  GaUmyt), 
%  genus  of  insectivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  Shrew 
(q.  v.)  family  (Sorecitla),  differing  from  the  true 
Shrews  (Sorex)  in  having  two  very  small  teeth 
between  the  two  large  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  upper  incisors  flattened  and  triangular.  Behind 
these  incisors  are  six  or  seven  small  teeth  (lateral 
incisors  or  false  canine  teeth)  and  four  jagged 
molars.  The  muzzle  is  elongated  into  a  small 
flexible  proboscis,  which  is  constantly  in  motion. 
The  eyes  are  very  small ;  there  arc  no  external  ears ; 
the  fur  is  long,  straight,  and  divergent;  the  tail 
long,  scaly,  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  All  the 
feet  have  five  toes,  fully  webbed ;  and  the  animals 
are  entirely  aquatic,  inhabiting  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  making  holes  in  the  banks  with  the  entrance 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Only  two 
species  are  known,  one  (AT.  or  O.  Pyrtnaica)  about 


Musk  Rat, 


eight  inches  long,  with  tail  as  long  as  the  body,  a 
native  of  the  streams  of  the  Pyrenees ;  another 
larger  species  (M.  or  G.  motchnta),  very  plentiful  in 
the  Volga  and  other  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  south  of 

Russia,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  common  hedge- 1  ment,  were  the  sole  occupation  of  the  dav  Orfi< 
hog.  with  tad  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  |  and  promising  men  were  sent  there  as  fast  as 


tho  body.  The  Russian  desman  is  blackish  above 
whitish  beneath ;  it  has  loug  sdky  hair,  with  a 
softer  felt  beneath,  and  its  fur  is  held  in  some 
esteem.  Desman  skins,  however,  are  chiefly  valued 
on  account  of  the  musky  odour  which  they  long 
exhale,  aud  which  is  derived  from  a  fatty  secretion 
produced  by  small  follicles  under  the  tail  of  the 
animaL  The  desman  feed"  on  leeches,  aqua  tie 
larva;,  Ac,  searching  for  them  in  the  mud  by  means 
of  its  flexible  prol>oscis.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  volun- 
tarily leaves  tho  water,  except  in  the  interior  of  its 
burrows,  which  are  sometimes  twenty  feet  long. 

MUSK  RAT  (Sorex  muruitu),  an  Indian  species 
of  Shrew  (n.  v.),  in  size  al>out  equal  to  the  common 
brown  rat,  in  form  and  colour  much  resembling  the 
common  shrew  of  Britain,  but  remarkable  for  the 
powerful  musky  odour  of  a  secretion  which  proceeds 
from  glands  on  its  belly  and  flaaks.  This  odour 
adheres  most  pertinaciously  to  any  object  with 
which  the  animal  may  come  in  contact,  and  provi- 
sions are  often  utterly  spoUed  by  it.  Even  wine 
and  beer  arc  said  to  be  spoiled  by  it,  in  spite  of  the 
glass  and  cork  of  the  bottle ;  although  the  proba- 
bility is  much  greater  that  it  adheres  to  the  outside 
of  the  bottle,  and  that  the  liquid  is  spoiled  as  it  is 
poured  out  One  of  the  Indian  names  of  this  animal 
is  SowMi. 

MUSK  RAT.   Sec  Mcsqcash. 

MUSKET,  or  MUSQUET  (Fr.  mautqnrt ;  from 
mouchet,  a  BjwuTow-hawk ;  in  the  same  way  that  other 
shooting-implements  were  named  /(dcun,  falcontt, 
Ac),  the  firearm  for  infantry  soldiers,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  clumsy  harqucbuss,  and  has  recently 
itself  given  way  l>efore  the  Rifle  (q.  v.).  The  first 
muskets  were  matchlocks  ;  after  which  came  wheel- 
locks,  asnaphans  or  snaphanco  muskets  ;  and  lastly, 
percussion  muskets,  which  were  a  vast  improvement, 
both  for  accuracy  and  lightness,  on  all  which  had 
gone  before.  Compared,  however,  to  the  present 
rifle,  the  musket  -  familiarly  known  as  Brown  Bess 
({Kissibly  a  corruption  of  (Jer.  biidt*e,  a  hollow  tube 
or  gun) — was  a  heavy,  ugly,  and  ineffective  weapon. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  rfngea  attained,  on 
an  average,  by  the  musket,  tho  Enfield,  and  tho 
Whitworth  rifles : 
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MUSKETOO'N,  an  obsolete  weapon,  was  a  short 
musket  of  very  wide  bore,  carrying  a  ball  of  five 
ounces,  and  sometimes  bell-mouthed  like  a  blunder- 
buss. 

MU'SKETRY,  Smoqis  or.  When  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Miuie  rifle  in  tho  French  service,  and  the 
sultscqucnt  arming  of  the  British  troops  with  the 
still  more  delicate  Enfield  rifle  in  1851,  brought  the 
accuracy  of  a  soldier's  fire  to  be  an  important  con- 
sideration in  estimating  his  value  (which  with  the 
old  musket  was  not  the  case,  as  it  was  proverbial 
that  the  bullet  never  hit  the  point  aimed  at  however 
carefully),  the  English  government  at  once  saw  the 
necessity  of  providing  instruction  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  rifle.  Accordingly,  instructors  of 
musketry  were  attached  to  the  troops,  one  to  each 
regiment ;  and  to  give  further  encouragement,  s 
school  was  established  at  Hythe  in  1854,  under 
Colonel  (now  General)  Hay,  where  lessons  on  the 
theory  of  the  arm,  and  practice  in  its  actual  employ- 
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accommodation  permitted;  and  after  a  course  of 
a  few  weeks  were  able  to  return  to  their  corps, 
and  become  instructors  to  their  comrades,  so  that  in 
a  conq>aratively  short  time  the  shooting  of  the 
whole  army  rose  in  a  surprising  degree.  Whereas, 
before  the  establishment  of  this  school,  the  English 
stood  low  in  the  scale  of  shooting,  the  competi- 
tions held  during  recent  years  at  Wimbledon  hare 
demonstrated  that  no  nation  can  now  excel  them 
as  marksmen.  The  formation  of  the  volunteer 
coq*.  in  1859,  led  to  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  musketry  instruction,  which  the  government 
met  by  forming  a  second  school  of  musketry — on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  Ilythe— at  Fleetwood, 
where,  en  the  vast  sands  of  Morecambe  Bay, 
the  troops  and  volunteers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
ths  northern  English  counties  find  the  necessary 
teaching.  The  two  schools  are  superintended  by 
an  inspector-general  of  musketry  instruction,  with 
subordinate  instructors.  The  iusjiector-general  is 
responsible  also  for  the  instruction  throughout 
the  regiments  all  over  the  world.  Under  him  ore 
the  district  inspectors,  regimental  instructors,  and 
sergeant  instructors. 

The  total  cost  of  musketry  instruction  for  1804 
amount*  to  £31,005. 

MUSLIN,  a  cotton  fabric  of  Oriental  origin, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  this  material 
waa  at  oue  time  very  largely  manufactured.  At 
present  no  such  trade  exists  there  ;  and  for  muslins, 
of  the  common  kinds  at  least,  the  Indian  market 
depends  upon  the  manufactures  of  England  and 
France.  But  no  European  manufacturer  has  ever 
been  able  to  rival  the  wonderfully  fine  muslins 
of  Dacca.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
fineness  of  the  yarn,  although  that  too  is  very  great, 
but  from  the  marvellous  tiueness  conjoined  with 
a  most  delicate  softness  to  the  touch.  The  fineness 
of  the  yarn  is  so  great,  that  until  lately  no 
machinery  could  produce  anything  like  it ;  a  piece 
of  Dace*  muslin,  shewn  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion (1SG2),  was  31  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  width, 
and  contained  in  a  square  inch  104  warp  threads 
and  100  weft  threads,  yet  the  entire  piece  weighed 
only  34  ounces.  A  French  manufacturer,  M.  Thivel 
Michon  of  Tavare,  has  made  a  muslin  of  English  yarn 
apun  by  the  Messrs  Houlds  worth  of  Manchester, 
which  surpassed  the  finest  Dacca  in  the  excessive 
thinness  of  the  yarn,  but  it  wanted  its  delicate 
softness.  Muslin  is  much  less  coni|iact  in  its  texture 
than  calico,  indeed  it  more  nearly  resembles  gauze 
in  ap]Karance ;  but  it  is  woven  plain,  without  any 
twisting  of  the  weft  threa-ls  with  those  of  the  warp. 
The  manufacture  of  muslins  in  (Jreat  Britain  and 
France  is  very  extensive,  especially  printed  muslins, 
in  which  the  patterns  are  produced  by  the  same 
processes  as  in  calico-printing.    See  Wkavinq. 

MU'SNUD,  a  Persian  throne  of  state. 

MUSOPHA'GID^E.   See  Plantain- eatbr. 

MUSQUASH,  MUSK-RAT,  or  ONDATRA 
(Fifxr  ziltrthicua),  a  rodent  quadruped,  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  which  is  characterised 
by  dentition  similar  to  that  of  the  voles ;  in  some 
other  characters  more  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
beaver.  The  M.  is  in  shape  nearly  similar  to 
the  brown  rat ;  the  head  and  body  are  about 
15  inches  in  length,  the  tail  ten  inches.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  short  downy  dark- 
brown  fur,  intermixed  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs. 
It  is  common  in  almost  all  jtarts  of  North  America, 
from  lat  30"  to  lat.  69%  except  in  the  southern 
alluvial  districts.  It  is  a  very  aquatic  animal, 
■el  do  in  wandering  from  the  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshes 


in  which  it  makes  its  abode.  The  fur  is  in  demand, 
and  forms  an  article  of  commerce— skins  in  large 
number  being  still  exported  from  America  to  Britain 
and  other  European  countries.  The  M.  burrows 
in  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds  ;  the  entrances 


Musquash  (Fiber  zibethiau). 

of  its  burrows  being  always  under  water,  so  that 
it  must  dive  to  reach  them.  In  marshes,  the  M 
builds  a  kind  of  hut,  collecting  coarse  grasses  and 
mud,  and  raising  the  fabric  from  two  to  four  feet 
above  the  water.  The  flesh  of  the  M.,  at  those 
seasons  when  it  is  fat,  is  in  some  request  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable. 

MUSSEL  (Mytilu*),  a  genua  of  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  the  type  of  the  family  ilytUhlce,  which, 
however,  is  much  more  restricted  than  the  Linna?an 
genus  itytitu*.  The  ifytilUla;  belong  to  the  division 
of  LamtUibranrhintn,  called  by  Lamarck  Dimyaria, 
having  two  wldurtor  muscles — muscles  employed  in 
closing  the  valves  of  the  shell.  The  mantle  has  a 
distinct  anal  orifice ;  the  foot  is  small ;  and  there 
is  a  large  By»sua  (q.  v.),  which  is  divided  into 
fibres  to  its  base.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are 
equal ;  the  hinge  is  destitute  of  teeth.  Some,  but 
few,  of  the  s|>ecies  are  found  in  fresh-water.  See 
Dkeismkn-a.  Some  (LithodomuA)  burrow  in  stone. 
How  they  do  it  is  utterly  unknown,  but  they  do 
burrow  even  in  the  hardest  stone ;  and  some  small 
tropical  species  excavate  for  themselves  holes  in  the 
shells  of  great  linqtcts.  The  Lithoilomi  are  some- 
times called  Dfttt-rhrlU.  Some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  which  is  the  case  also  with  tho  true 
mussels,  after  the  epidermis  is  removed.  Even  the 
Common  M.  (it.  adulU)  then  exhibits  beautiful 
veins  of  blue.  This  species  is  very  abundant  on  tho 
British  coasts,  and  is  much  used  as  bait  by  fisher- 
men. It  is  gregarious,  and  is  found  in  vast  beds, 
closely  crowded,  adhering  by  the  byssus  to  rocks, 
tec  These  betls  are  usually  uncovered  at  low- 
water.  The  shell  is  oblong;  at  its  greatest  size 
about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad.  Mussels,  when  young,  movo  about  by  means 
of  the  foot,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  objects  and 
drag  themselves  along,  until  they  find  some  suitable 
spot  to  anchor  themselves  by  a  byssus.  If  detached, 
they  soon  find  another  anchorage.  In  an  aquarium 
they  readily  attach  their  byssus-thrcads  even  to  the 
smooth  glass,  and  the  threads  may  be  broken  more 
easily  than  separated  from  the  glass.  An  ingenious 
and  important  application  of  the  strength  of  these 
threads  has  been  made  by  the  French,  to  render 
Cherbourg  breakwater  more  secure  by  binding  the 
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loose  stones  together,  for  which  purpose  it  was 

planted  with  tons  of  mussels.    The  Common  M.  is  • 
much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  generally  1 
found  quite  wholesome;  yet  it  sometimes  proves 
poisonous,  particularly  in  spring  and  summer,  either  i 
causing  blotches,  swellings,  ana  an  eruption,  accom-  I 
panied  with  asthma,  or  a  kind  of  paralysis,  and  even  ' 
sometimes  producing  delirium  and  death.    Emetics  1 
and  ether  are  the  chief  remedies  in  cases  of  this  kind  ' 
Some  places  are  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  i 
their  mussels,  and  particularly  places  in  tidal  estu-  ' 
aries.    Mussels  are  sometimes  brought  from  other  , 
parts  of  the  coast  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  fatten  ' 
and  improve  in  flavour  before  being  scut  to  market 
— Several  other  species  of  M.  (Mytiliis  and  closely 
allied  genera)  are  found  on  tho  British  shores. — The 
family  abounds  in  most  parts  of  tho  world. — A  very 
large  species  of  M.  [Myiilut  choroa),  and  of  very 
fine  quality,  is  found  at  Chiloc.— Somo  of  tho 
Lithodomi  are  highly  esteemed  as  food ;  and  means 
are  taken  in  some  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  promote  the  increase  of  their 
nurnlx'ra. 

MUSSEL,  Frkhh-watbb.    See  Fresh -water 


MU  SSELBURGH,  a  small  seaport  and  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk, 
6  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  East  of  the  burgh  is 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  which  the  Scots 
were  defeated  by  the  English  in  1547.  On  tho  west 
side  of  the  Esk  is  the  village  of  Fisherrow,  a  suburb 
of  the  burgh,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fishing.  Tanning,  leather-dressing,  and 
tho  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  nets,  and  salt  are 
carried  on.  The  harbour  at  Fisherrow  is  frequented 
by  coasting  craft,  and  by  small  vessels  from  Holland 
and  the  Baltic  Timber,  oil  cake,  bark,  seeds,  and 
hides  are  imported;  coal  is  the  chief  export  On 
the  '  links,'  a  famous  golring-ground,  tho  Edinburgh 
races  take  place  annually.  M.  unites  with  Leith 
and  Portobcllo  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament 
Pop.  (1861)  7423. 

MU'8TANG.   See  Horse. 

MUSTARD  (Sinapia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Cruciferaz,  having  yellow  flowers,  and 
linear  or  oblong  pods,  which  terminate  in  a  sword- 
shaped  and  compressed  or  4-cornered  beak,  and 
contain  one  row  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  globular, 
and  their  Cotyledons  (q.  v.)  conduplicate. — The  most 
important  si>ecies  is  Black  M.  {S.  nigra),  an  annual, 
which  grows  wild  in  fields  and  by  waysides  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  Eurojte,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  Its  pods  are 
bluntly  4-angled,  smooth,  erect,  and  lie  close  to  tha 
stem,  their  valves  1 -nerved  ;  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
the  lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  upper  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate.  The  seeds  are  brownish  black. — White 
M.  [S.  alba),  also  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Euroiie, 
and  of  the  southern  tmrts  of  Britain,  is  an  annual, 
having  divergent  pods  covered  with  stiff  hairs, 
the  valves  5-nerved,  tho  seeds  yellowish,  the  leaves 
pinnatifid-Both  these  species  are  cultivated  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  for  their  seeds,  which  are 
ground  into  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  to  make  i 
the  well-known  condiment  called  Mustard.  The 
powder  of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used  in  medicine 
as  a  rubefacient  The  use  of  M.  as  a  condiment 
is  often  found  favourable  to  digestion.    M.  seeds 


depend  for  their  pungency  on  a  principle  which,  when 
water  is  added  to  Black  M.,  forms  Volatile  Oil  of  . 
Muttard.  (See  next  article.}  There  is  also  in  the 
seeds  a  bland  fixed  oil.  Oil  of  M„  which  is  obtained 
from  them  by  expression,  and  constitutes  about  28 
per  cent  of  their  weight   The  cake  which  remains  ! 


after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  too  acrid  to  be  freely 
used  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  Black  M.  which  *s 
chiefly  cultivated,  its  seed  being  more  pungent  and 
powerful  than  that  of  White  M.;  but  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  removing  the  skin  of  its  seed  than  that 
of  White  M.,  which  is  therefore  often  preferred,  bat 
more  in  England  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
M.  requires  a  very  rich  sod.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  level  eastern  counties  of 
England.  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  tha 
great  M.  market  of  England. — White  M.  is  often 
sown  in  gardens  and  forced  in  hothouses,  to  be  used 
in  the  seed-leaf  as  a  small  salad,  having  a  pleasant 
pungency.  It  is  also  sometimes  sown  for  feeding 
sheen,  when  turnip  or  rape  has  failed,  being  of  very 
rapid  growth,  although  inferior  in  quantity  of  crop. 
— Wild  M.,  or  Charlock  (S.  arvrnxis),  which  is 
distinguished  by  turgid  and  knotty  pods  with  many 
angles  and  longer  than  tho  two- edged  beak,  is  a> 
most  troublesome  annual  weed  in  com  fields  in 
Britain,  often  making  them  yellow  with  its  flowers 
in  the  beginning  of  summer.  Its  seeds  are  said  to 
have  yielded  the  original  Durham  M.,  aud  are  still 
gathered  for  mixing  with  those  of  the  cultivated 
species.  Tho  bland  od  of  tho  seeds  is  used  for 
lanqis. — Pkkis  M.  (S.  PekiwnsU)  is  an  annual,  very 
exteusively  cultivated  in  China,  its  leaves  being 
used  as  greens.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
Britain.— Indian  M.  [S.  ramota)  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as 
a  condiment ;  as  are  those  of  S.  dicfiotoma  and  & 
ylauca,  also  cultivated  in  India.  The  oil  of  tha 
seeds  is  much  used  throughout  India  for  lamps. — 
Hill  M.  is  a  different  genus,  Bunias  (q.  v.).— Ths 
M.  Tree  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to  be  Sahsidora 
Pemka,  a  small  treo  of  the  natural  order  Salvo* 
dorace<T,  a  small  order  allied  to  Mtjrsiwietau  It 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  East  The  seed 
an  aromatic  pungency,  and  is  used  like 
The  fruit  is  a  oerry  with  a  pungcut  taste. 

Manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  M.  as  it 
originally  used  in  this  country,  and  as  it  still  is 
On  the  continent  consisted  in  simply  grinding  the 
seed  into  a  very  tine  meal  A  false  taste,  however, 
arose  for  having  an  improved  colour,  and  the  flour 
of  mustard  was  introduced,  in  which  only  tha 
interior  portion  of  the  seed  is  used,  the  husk  being 
separated,  as  the  bran  is  from  whuaten  flour.  This 
causes  a  great  loss  of  flavour,  as  the  pungent  oil.  on 
which  the  flavour  chiefly  depends,  exists  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  husk.  -Hence  other  materials, 
such  as  capsicum  powder,  and  other  very  pungent 
matters,  are  added  to  bring  up  the  flavour,  and 
wheaten  flour  and  other  substances  are  added  to 
increase  the  bulk  and  the  lightness  of  colour. 
Indeed,  so  many  sophistications  have  been  added, 
that  the  M.  of  the  English  tables  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  an  elaborately 
compounded  condiment  fur  which  each  manufac- 
turer has  his  own  particular  recipe. 

MUSTARD,  Oil  or.  The  seeds  both  of  tha 
black  and  the  white  mustard  yield  by  expression  a 
large  quantity  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  but  they  do  not 
contain  any  essential  or  volatile  oil  ready  formed. 
It  is  only  the  black  mustard  which  by  distillation 
yields  the  compound  usually  known  as  the  od  or 
essence  of  mustard,  and  which  is  in  reality  sulpho- 
cyauide  of  allyl  (see  Garuc,  Oil  ok)  contaminated 
with  a  little  brown  resinous  matter,  from  which  it 
may  be  freed  by  simple  re-distillation. 

When  first  obtained,  it  is  a  colourless  fluid, 
whioh  gradually  becomes  yellowish.  It  has  a  pain, 
fnlly  pungent  odour  and  acrid  taste  ;  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  speedily  raises  a  blister.  It 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  water.    In  the  article  already 
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referred  to,  it  has  been  shewn  that  this  oil  and  oil 

of  garlic  are  naturally  convertible  into  one 
in  combination  with  ammonia  it  forma  a 
pound  which  is  termed  thhsinnamine,  and  which 
combines  directly  with  acids  like  a  true  organic 
base.  Its  mode  of  formation  is  explained  by  the 
equation — 

OU  of  MuiUrd.    Ammonia.  Th!o«innnmIne. 

/c7hj,C1NS^  +  NrlT  -  C~BW, 

By  digesting  oil  of  mustard  with  alkalies,  or  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  load,  we  also  obtain  a  feeble 
base  termed  sinapoline,  whose  formula  is  CuU„N,Or 
The  oil  is  formed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Volatile  Oil  of  Almonds  (q.  v.).  The  black  mustard 
contains  the  potash  salt  of  a  compound  termed 
myronk  ae'ui,  and  a  peculiar  coagulalue  nitrogenous 
ferment,  which,  when  the  crushed  seed  is  moistened 
with  water,  act  upon  each  other,  and  develop  the 
oil  It  is  the  gradual  formation  of  this  oil,  when 
powdered  mustard  and  warm  water  are  mixed,  that 
occasions  the  special  action  of  the  common  mustard 
poultice.  The  pungency  of  mustard  as  a  condiment, 
of  horse-radish,  Ac,  is  mainly  duo  to  the  presence 
of  this  oil 

MUSTEUDjE,  s>  family  of  digitigrade  Car- 
nivora  (q.  v.),  mostly  forming  the  genus  MutUla  of 
LinQ»ua;  now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 

in  which  are  ranked 
the  weasel,  ermine  or 
stoat,  sable,  marten, 
ferret,  polecat,  mink, 
skunk,  &c.  The  M. 
are  distinguished  by 
the  elongated  form 
of  the  body,  and 
the  shortness  of  the 
limbs ;  also  by  having 
generally  four  or  five 
molars  on  each  side 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  I 
five  or  six  in  the , 
lower.  On  each  side  ; 
of  both  iaws  there 
is  a  Bingfe  tubercu- 
Ute  tooth.  All  the  feet  hare  five  toes.  The  skull 
is  much  elongated  behind  the  eyes.  The  M.  display 
great  litheness  and  suppleness  of  movement.  Hicy 
are  very  carnivorous.  Otters  are  ranked  among 
the  mustelida;. 

MUSTER  (It  mothrare  from  Lat  monrtrare, 
to  shew)  is  a  calling  over  of  the  names  of  all 
the  men  composing  a  regiment  or  a  ship's  com- 
pany. Each  man  present  answers  to  his  name, 
those  not  answering  being  returned  as  absent. 
The  muster-roll  from  which  the  names  are  called 
is  the  paymaster's  voucher  for  the  pay  he  issues, 
ftnd  must  be  signed  by  the  commanding  officer, 
the  adjutant,  and  himself.  The  crime  of  signing 
•  false  muster-roll,  or  of  personating  another  indi- 
vidual at  a  muster,  is  held  most  severely  punish- 
able -  by  imprisonment  and  flogging  for  a  common 
soldier,  by  immediate  cashiering  in  the  case  of  an 
officer.  In  regiments  of  the  line,  a  muster  is  taken 
on  the  24th  of  each  month ;  in  ships  of  war,  weekly. 
The  muster  after  a  battle  is  a  melancholy  proceed- 
ing, intended  to  shew  the  casualties  death  has 
wrought.  In  early  times,  before  the  army  was  a 
standing  force,  and  when  each  captain  was  a  sort  of 
contractor  to  the  crown  for  so  many  men,  the 
muster  was  most  important,  as  the  only  security 
the  sovereign  had  that  he  really  obtained  the 
services  of  the  number  of  men  for  whom  he  paid. 
Accordingly,  any  fraud,  as  making  a  false  return, 
or  ft*  mustering  with  bis  troop  men  not  actually 


Dentition  of 


1,  tertb  of  Marten  ;  S,  teeth  of 
Msssft. 


serving  in  it,  was  by  the  Articles  of  War  of  Henry  V. 
made  punishable  with  death  for  the  second 
offence,  and  by  Charles  L  with  death  'without 
mercy '  for  even  the  first  such  crime  ;  while  any 
person  abetting  in  any  way  in  the  fraud  shared  the 
penalty. 

MU'SULMAN,  Modeman,  a  Mohammedan  (from 
Arab.  Salama),  equivalent  to  Moslem  (q.  v.),  of 
which  word  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  plural ; 
used  in  Persian  fashion  for  the  singular.  W  e  need 
hardly  add  that  this  Arabic  plural  termination  of 
'an,'  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  word 
man,  and  that  a  further  English  plural  in  men,  is 
both  barbarous  and  absurd. 

MUTE,  a  small  instrument  used  to  modify  the 
sound  of  the  violin  or  violoncello.  It  is  made  of 
hard  wood,  ivory,  or  brass,  and  is  attached  to  the 
bridge  by  means  of  a  slit,  a  leg  of  it  being  inter- 
jected between  every  two  strings.  The  use  of  the 
mute  both  softens  the  tone,  and  iraiuirts  to  it  a 
peculiar  muffled  and  tremulous  quality,  which  is 
sometimes  very  effective.  Its  application  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  e.  a,  or  con  sordino,  and  its 
discontinuance  by  a  a,  or  tenza  tontino.  The  mute 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  cornet,  being  inserted 
into  the  bell  of  the  instrument,  thereby  subduing 
the  sound,  and  producing  the  effect  of  great 
distance, 

MUTINY,  if— as  commonly  supposed— derived 
from  the  Latin  mutio,  a  muttering,  would  seem  to 
have  applied  originally  rather  to  seditious  com- 
plaining and  conspiring  than  to  actual  deeds  of 
violence.  However  that  may  be,  the  term  has  long 
inclmb'd  ltchaviour  either  by  word  or  deed  subver- 
sive of  discipline,  or  tending  to  undermine  superior 
authority.  Till  lately,  mutiny  comprised  speaking 
disres|>ectfully  of  the  sovereign,  royal  family,  or 
general  commanding,  quarrelling,  and  resisting  arrest 
while  quarrelling  ;  but  these  offences  have  now  been 
reduced  to  the  lesser  crime  of  *  mutinous  conduct' 
The  acts  now  constituting  mutiny  proper  are, 
exciting,  causing,  or  joining  in  any  mutiny  or  sedi- 
tion ;  when  present  thereat  fading  to  use  the 
utmost  effort  to  suppress  it ;  when,  knowing  of  ft 
mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  failing  to  give  notice  of 
it  to  the  commanding  officer;  striking  a  superior 
officer,  or  using  or  offering  any  violence  against  him, 
while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  disobeying  the 
lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer.  The  punish- 
ment awarded  by  the  Mutiny  Act  to  these  crimes 
is,  if  the  culprit  be  an  officer,  death  or  such  other 
punishment  as  a  general  court-martial  shall  award  ; 
if  a  soldier,  death,  penal  servitude  for  not  less  than 
four  years,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general 
court-martial  shall  award.  As  the  crime  of  mutiny 
baa  a  tendency  to  immediately  destroy  all  authority 
an<l  all  cohesion  in  the  naval  or  military  body, 
commanding  officers  have  strong  j>owers  to  stop  it 
summarily.  A  drum-head  court-martial  may  sen- 
tence an  offender,  and  if  the  case  be  urgent,  and  the 
spread  of  the  mutiny  apprehended,  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  mutineer  may  follow  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  detection  of  his  crime.  It  however, 
behoves  commanding  officers  to  exercise  this  extra- 
ordinary power  with  great  caution,  as  the  use  of  so 
absolute  an  authority  is  narrowly  and  jealously 
watched.  To  prevent  mutiny  among  men,  the 
officers  should  be  strict  without  harshness,  kind 
without  familiarity,  attentive  to  all  the  just  rights 
of  their  subordinates,  and,  above  all  things,  most 
particular  in  the  carrying  out  to  the  very  letter  of 
any  promise  they  may  have  made. 

MUTINY  ACT  is  an  Act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment passed  from  year  to  year,  investing  the  crown 
with  hvrge  powers  to  regulate  the  good  government  of 
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the  army  and  navy,  and  to  frame  the  articles  of  war. 
By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  unless  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, was  declared  illegal,  and  from  that  time  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  maintained,  and  the  cost  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  service,  have  been  regu- 
lated by  an  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  parliament  possesses  a  further  and  very  impor- 
tant source  of  control  over  the  army.  Soldiers,  in 
time  of  war  or  rebellion,  being  subject  to  martial 
law,  may  be  punished  for  mutiny  or  desertion  ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  in  certain  Scotch  regi- 
ments soon  alter  the  Revolution,  raised  the  question, 
whether  military  discipline  could  1m?  maintained  in 
time  of  peace.;  and  it  was  decided  by  the  courts  of 
Law,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  to  enforce 
discipline  and  punish  military  offences,  a  soldier 
was  only  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country  :  if  he  deserted,  he  was  only  liable  for 
breach  of  contract,  or  if  he  struck  his  officer,  to  an 
indictment  for  assault.  The  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature thus  became  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  military  discipline,  and  parliament  has,  since 
16S9,  at  the  begiuniug  of  every  session,  conferred 
this  and  other  powers  in  an  act  called  the  Mutiny 
Act,  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  year.  Although 
it  is  greatly  changed  from  the  form  in  which  it  first 
passed.  175  years  ago,  the  annual  alterations  in 
this  act  are  now  very  slight,  and  substantially 
it  has  a  fixed  form.  The  preamble  starts  with 
the  above  quoted  declaration  from  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  adds,  that  it  is  judged  necessary  by 
the  sovereign  and  parliament  that  a  force  of  such 
a  munl>er  should  be  continued,  4  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  tho  defence  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe;'  while  it  gives 
authority  to  the  sovereign  to  enact  Articles  of 
War  for  the  control  and  government  of  the  force 
granted.  The  act  comprises  98  clauses,  of  which 
the  first  five  specify  the  persons  liable  to  its  pro- 
visions—viz., all  enlisted  soldiers  or  commissioned 
officers  on  full  pay,  whether  of  the  regular  army, 
militia,  or  yeomanry.  Clauses  6—14,  treat  of  courts- 
martial,  their  procedure  and  j tow  ers.  Clauses  15—28, 
relate  to  crimes  and  their  punishment,  the  leading 
offences  being  mutiny,  desertion,  cowardice,  treason, 
insubordination,  for  each  of  which  death  may  be 
the  penalty  ;  frauds,  embezzlement,  &<x,  for  which 
penal  servitude  is  awarded.  Clauses  29—33,  provide 
for  the  government  of  military  prisons,  and  for 
the  reception  of  soldiers  in  civil  jails,  under  the 
sentences  of  courts-martial.  Clauses  34 — 37,  enact 
rnles  to  guide  civil  magistrates  in  apprehending 
deserters  or  persons  suspected  of  desertion.  Clause 
33  refers  to  furlough ;  39—41,  on  the  privileges  of 
soldiers,  enact  that  officers  may  not  be  sheriffs  or 
mayors ;  that  no  person  acquitted  or  convicted  by  a 
civil  magistrate  or  jury  be  tried  by  court-martial 
for  the  same  offence  ;  and  that  soldiers  can  only  be 
taken  out  of  the  service  for  debts  above  £30,  and 
for  felony  or  misdemeanour.    Clauses  42 — 59,  have 


to  Enlistment  (q.  v.)  ;  60—73,  to  billets, 
carriages,  and  ferries,  providing  for  the  compulsory 
conveyance  and  entertainment  of  troops  by  inn- 
keepers under  certain  eventualities  at  fixed  charges. 
Clauses  74  and  75  relate  to  the  discharge  of  soldiers  ; 
and  the  remaining  23  clauses  advert  to  miscellaneous 
matters,  and  the  penalties  under  the  act  on  civil 
functionaries  who  neglect  to  comply  with  its 
requirements.  The  Mutiny  Act  has,  with  one 
exception,  been  annually  renewed  ;  it  has,  however, 
several  times  been  allowed  to  expire  for  a  few  days 
before  its  successor  has  received  the  royal  assent. 
MU  TUAL  INSTRUCTION.  8ee  Monitorial 


MU'TULE,  a  plain  block  nnder  the  corona  of  the 
cornice  of  the  Doric  style,  similar  in  position  to  the 
modallio  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  having  a> 
number  of  guttm  or  drops  worked  on  the  under 
side.   See  Entablature. 

MUTUUM  is  a  term  used  in  8cotch  Law, 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote  a  contract 
of  loan  of  a  certain  kind  of  things,  as  corn,  wine, 
money,  which  are  consumed  in  the  use,  and  as  to 
which  the  borrower  is  lioimd  to  restore  as  much  of 
the  same  kind  at  some  future  time. 

MUZA  IBN  NOSEYR,  the  Arab  conqueror  of 
Spain,  was  born  640  a.d.  He  displayed  great 
bravery  and  high  military  talents  in  the  contests  of 
that  turbulent  period,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  calif  general  of  the  army  which, 
was  raised  for  tho  conquest  of  Africa  in  698-699. 
After  an  insignificant  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  he  set  out  in  707  for  Mauritania,  con- 
quering the  kindred  tribes  of  Eastern  Barbary,  and 
enrolling  their  warriors  nnder  his  standard;  and 
by  "09,  tho  whole  of  Northern  Africa,  including  tho 
Gothic  strongholds  on  the  coast,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  calif.  At  this  period  the  Gothic 
monarchy  in  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  complete  disor- 
ganisation, and  M..  seizing  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented,  sent  his  lieutenant,  Tank  Ilia 
Zeiad,  in  April  711  to  make  an  incursion  into  Spain. 
Tarik  landed  at  Gibraltar,  marched  inland  to  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalcte,  where  he  was  met  by 
Roderic  the  Gothic  king  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  the  Gothn  were  decisively  vanquished,  their 
king  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalete,  and 
the  whole  of  Southern  Spain  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  victor.  M.,  on  hearing  of  these  successes,  sent 
orders  to  Tarik  to  halt  for  further  instructions ;  but 
[  the  lieutenant,  flushed  with  success,  pressed  on  to 
the  very  centre  of  Spain,  and  seized  Toledo,  the 
capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  M.  immediately  set 
out  for  Sjiain  at  the  head  of  18.000  men  (June  712), 
took  Seville,  Carmona,  Merida,  and  other  towns, 
and  then  marched  upon  Toledo,  where  he  joined 
Tarik,  whom  he  caused  to  be  bastinadoed  and 
incarcerated,  but  afterwards  reinstated  in  o1>ediciice 
to  an  order  from  the  calif.  M.  then  marched  first 
north  west  and  then  east,  suKluing  the  country  as 
he  went  ;  he  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into 
France,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  and  Tarik  received  messages  from  the  calif, 
commanding  their  immediate  presence  at  Damascus; 
Tarik  immediately  obeyed,  but  M.  delayed  till  a 
second  message  was  sent  to  him.  On  reach. ng 
Damascus,  he  was  treated  with  neglect,  and,  on 
the  accession  of  tho  Calif  Suleiman,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  mulcted  in  200,000  pieces  of  gold ;  his 
two  sons  were  deprived  of  their  governments  of 
Kairwan  and  Tangier;  and  the  tnird  son,  who 
governed  Spain  in  his  father's  absence,  was  beheaded, 
and  his  head  sent  to  Muza.  M.  died  soon  after  in 
the  greatest  poverty,  at  Hedjaz,  717  a.  n. 

MYCE'LICM,  in  Botany,  a  development  of  vege- 
table life  pecidiar  to  Fuiirji,  hut  apparently  common 
to  all  the  species  of  that  order.  The  tpaten  of  mush- 
rooms is  the  Mycelium.  The  M.  ap|>ears  to  be  a 
provision  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant  where  ita 
spores  may  not  reach,  its  extension  in  the  soil  or 
matrix  in  which  it  exists,  and  its  preservation  when 
circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  its  further 
development  It  consists  of  elongated  filaments, 
simple  or  jointed,  situated  either  within  the  matrix 
or  upon  its  surface.  It  is  often  membranous  or 
pulpy.  The  development  of  the  fungus  in  its  proper 
form  seems  to  be  ready  to  take  place,  in  pro|>er  cir- 
cumstances, from  any  part  of  the  Mycelium.  Fungi 
long  in  the  state  of  M.,  and  many  kinds 
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of  M.  have  been  described  as  distinct  specie*  and 
formed  into  genera.  Fries  has  rendered  great  service 
to  botany  in  investigating  these  spurious  species  and 
genera,  and  determining  their  true  nature. — Liquors, 
in  which  the  flocculent  M.  of  a  fungus  is  spreading, 
are  said  to  be  mothery. 

MYCE'NjE,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Argohs,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  built 
■upon  a  craggy  height,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Perseus.  It  was  the  capital  of  Agamemnon's 
kingdom,  and  was  at  Hi.it  time  the  principal  city  in 
Greece.  About  408  B.C.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins  to  anything  like  its  former  prosjierity.  In 
Strabo's  time  its  ruins  only  remained ;  these  are 
■till  to  bo  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharvati, 
and  are  specimens  of  Cyclojteau  architecture.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  '  Gate  of  Lions,'  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  ancient  AcrojKilis,  and  receiving  its 
name  from  two  immense  lions  sculptured  upon  a 
block  of  bluish  limestone  above  the  gate.  See 
Colonel  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece  (vol.  ii.  p.  '.VIA). 

MYELITIS  (m.i/r/o*,  marrow)  is  the  tenn  employed 
to  signify  inflammation  of  the  Bulwtancc  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  but  the 
latter  ia  by  far  the  most  common  affection.  The 
chronic  form  begins  with  a  little  uneasiness  in  the 
spine,  somewhat  disordered  sensations  in  the  extre- 
mities ami  unusual  fatigue  after  any  slight  exertion. 
After  a  short  time  paralytic  symptoms  appear,  and 
■lowly  increase.  The  gait  liecomes  uncurtain  and 
totterim;,  ami  at  length  the  limbs  fail  to  support 
the  body.  The  paralysis  finally  attacks  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  and  the  evacuations  are  discharged 
involuntarily  ;  and  death  takes  place  as  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  or  occasionally  of  asphyxia  if  the  ]iara- 
lysis  involves  the  chest.  In  the  acute  form  there 
is  much  pain  (especially  in  the  spinal  region),  which 
usually  ceases  when  paralysis  siqiervencs.  The 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chronic  form,  but  they  occur  more  rapidly  and  with 
greater  severity,  and  death  sometimes  takes  place 
xn  a  few  day  a 

The  most  common  canses  of  this  disease  are  falls, 
blows,  and  strains  from  over-exertion  ;  but  sexual 
abuses  and  intemperate  habits  occasionally  induce 
it  It  may  also  result  from  other  diseases  of  the 
■pine  (as  caries),  or  may  be  propagated  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  corresponding  tissue  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
inflammation  elsewhere,  must  be  confided  entirely  to 
the  medical  practitioner;  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  details  regarding  it.  When 
confirmed  {xaralysis  has  set  in,  there  is  little  to  hope 
for,  but  in  the  early  stasre  the  disease  is  often 
checked  by  judicious  remedies. 

MYGALE,  a  genus  of  spiders,  the  type  of  a 


Mygale. 

family  called  MygaUdox    They  have  four  pulmonary 
and  spiracles,  four  spinneret*,  eight  eyea,  and 


hairy  legs.  They  make  silken  nests  in  clefts  of 
trees,  rocks,  Ac.,  or  in  the  ground,  sometimes  bur- 
rowing to  a  great  depth,  and  very  tortuously.  To 
this  genua  belongs  the  bird-catchiug  Spider  (q.  v.)  of 
Surinam  ;  but  it  seems  now  to  l>e  ascertained  that 
several  of  the  larger  species  frequently  prey  on 
small  vertebrate  animals.  They  do  not  take  their 
prey  by  means  of  webs,  but  hunt  for  it  and  pounce 
upon  it  by  surprise.  They  construct  a  silken 
dwelling  for  themselves  in  some  sheltered  retreat. 
Some  of  them  make  a  curious  lid  to  their  nest  or 
burrow.  They  envelop  their  eggs,  which  are 
numerous,  in  a  kind  of  cocoon. 

MYLA'BRIS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
nearly  allied  to  CanlharU  (q.  v.),  arid  deserving  of 
notice  because  of  the  use  made  of  some  of  the 
species  as  blistering  flies.  M,  cichorii  is  thus  used 
in  China  and  India  ;  and  M.  Furtuttlini,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
blistering  fly  of  the  ancients. 

MYLITTA  (?  correai>onding  to  Hcb.  Mnjnfrd'ih, 
Oenitrix,  who  causes  to  bear),  a  female  deity, 
apparently  first  worshipped  among  the  Babylonians, 
who  gradually  spread  ner  worship  through  Assyria 
and  Persia.  She  is  originally,  like  almost  every 
other  mythological  deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and 
represents  the  female  portion  of  the  twofold 
principle  through  which  all  creation  burst  iuto 
existence,  and  which  alone,  by  its  united  active 
and  passive  powers,  upholds  it.  M.  is  to  a  certain 
degree  the  representative  of  Earth,  the  Mother, 
who  conceives  from  the  Sun,  Bel  or  Baal.  M.  and 
Baal  together  are  considered  the  type  of  the 
•  Good.'  Procreation  thus  being  the  basis  of  M.'s 
office  in  nature,  the  act  itself  liecame  a  kind  of 
worship  to  M.,  and  was  hallowed  through  niul  for 
her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  Babylonian 
woman  had  once  in  her  life  to  give  herself  up 
to  a  stranger,  and  thereby  considered  her  person 
consecrated  to  the  great  goddess.  The  sacrifice 
itself  Menu,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  its  intro- 
duction among  tho  divine  rites  of  the  primitive 
Babylonians,  to  have  had  much  less  of  the  repul- 
siveni'SB,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  highly-cultivated 
nations,  must  lie  attached  to  it ;  and  it  was  only  in 
Later  days  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  Baby- 
lonian lewdness.  HertKlotus's  account  of  this  subject 
must,  like  almost  all  his  other  stories,  be  received 
with  great  caution. 

MYLODON  (Or.  grinder-teeth),  a  genus  of  huge 
fossil  sloths,  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  Pleis- 
tocene deposits  of  South  America,  associated  with 
the  Mtaa&erbtm  and  other  allied  genera.  A  com- 
plete skeleton,  dug  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  measured 
11  feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  Although  like  the  modern  sloth  in  general 
structure  and  dentition,  its  immense  size  forbids  us 
to  suppose  that  it  could  have  had  the  same  arboreal  , 
habits,  and  the  modifications  of  its  structure  seem 
to  have  fitted  it  for  tho  unrooting  and  prostrating 
of  the  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  supplied  it  with 
food. 

MVNIAS,  more  accurately  Minyas,  was,  in 
Greek  mythology,  the  sou  of  Chryses.  He  was 
king  of  Jolcos,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  jieople 
called  Minyay.  He  built  the  city  of  Orchouienus, 
where  rites  (named  after  him)  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour.  His  throe  daughters  Clymene,  Iris, 
and  Alcithoe*,  according  to  Ovid,  but  Leuconod, 
Leucippe,  aud  Alcithoe  according  to  other  authors, 
were  changed  into  bats  for  having  contemned  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus. 

MYOSOTIS.    See  Foroht-mk-wot. 
MY'RCIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Myrtacca,  to  which  belongs  the  Wild  Cuor*  or 
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Wild  Cinsamoh  of  the  West  Indies  (if.  arm),  a 
handsome  tree  of  20  or  30  feet  high.  Its  timber  is 
very  hard,  red,  and  heavy.  Its  leaves  have  an 
aromatic  cinnamon-like  smell,  and  an  agreeable 
•stringency,  and  are  used  in  sauces.  Its  berries  are 
round,  and  as  large  as  peas,  have  an  aromatic  smell 
and  taste,  and  are  used  for  culinary  purposes. — 
The  leaves,  berries,  and  flower-buds  of  J/,  pimtn- 
toike*  have  a  hot  taste  and  fragrant  smell,  and  are 
also  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

MYRIATODA  (Or.  myriad-footed),  a  class  of 
Ariiruhta,  resembling  Annelida  in  their  lengthened 
form,  and  in  the  great  number  of  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  segments  of  which  the  body  is  composed  ; 
but  in  most  of  their  other  characters  more  nearly 
agreeing  with  Insects,  among  which  they  were 
ranked  by  the  earlier  naturalist*,  and  still  are  by 
some.  They  have  a  distinct  head,  but  there  is  no 
distinction  of  the  other  segments,  as  in  insects,  into 
thorax  and  aWlomen.    They  have  simple  or  com- 

Sound  eyes  ;  a  few  are  destitute  of  eyes.  They 
ave  antenme  like  those  of  insects.  The  mouth  is 
furnished  with  a  complex  masticating  apparatus, 
in  some  resembling  that  of  some  insects  in  a  larval 
state,  in  others,  similar  to  that  of  crustaceans. 
Respiration  is  carried  on  through  minute  pores  or 
•piracies,  placed  on  each  aide  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  body,  the  air  being  distributed  by  innumerable 
ramifying  air-tubes  to  all  parts.  In  most  parts  of 
their  internal  organisation  the  M.  resemble  insects  ; 
although  a  decided  inferiority  is  exhibited,  parti- 
eularly  in  the  less  perfect  concentration  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  resemblance  is  greater  to 
insects  in  their  larval  than  in  their  perfect  state. 
The  body  of  the  M.  is  protected  by  a  hard  diidnou* 
covering.  The  numlier  of  segments  is  various, 
seldom  fewer  than  24 ;  although  in  some  of  the 
higher  genera  they  are  consolidated  together  in 
pairs,  so  that  each  pair,  unless  closely  examined, 
might  be  considered  as  ono  segment  hearing  two 
pairs  of  feet  The  legs  of  some  of  the  lower  kinds, 
as  Julun  (q.  v.),  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  bristle-like 
appendages  which  serve  many  annelids  as  organs  of 
locomotion,  and  the  distinctly  articulated  legs  of 
insects.  In  the  higher  M.,  as  Scoloj»'ndra,  the  legs 
arc  much  fewer,  and  articulated  like  those  of  insects. 
None  of  the  M.  have  wings.  Some  of  them  feed  on 
decaying  organic  matter,  chiefly  vegetable;  those 
of  higher  organisation  are  carnivorous.  The  M.  do 
not  undergo  changes  so  great  as  those  of  insects, 
bnt  emerge  from  the  egg  more  similar  to  what  they 
•re  ultimately  to  become ;  although  some  of  them 
arc  at  first  quite  destitute  of  feet ;  and,  contrary  to 
what  takes  place  in  insects,  the  body  becomes  more 
elongated  as  maturity  is  approached,  the  number  of 
segments  and  of  feet  increasing. 

Die  M.  are  divided  into  two  orders :  the  lower, 
Chiloiinnilui  (  Julut,  Ac),  having  the  body  sub-cylin- 
drical, the  feet  very  numerous,  the  head  rounded, 
the  mandibles  thick  and  strong;  the  higher,  Chilo- 
poda  (Scoloj*ndra,  Ac.),  having  the  body  flattened, 
the  feet  comparatively  few,  the  head  broad,  the 
mandibles  sharp  and  curved. 
The  M.  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 

Gund,  among  moss,  under  stones,  in  the  decaying 
k  of  trees,  in  decaying  roots,  and  in  many  similar 
situations.  The  largest  species  are  tropical.  They 
are  all  generally  regarded  with  aversion.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  any  of  them  are  injurious  to 
crops,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
accelerate  rottenness  already  begun  ;  but  some 
(Centqiedes)  have  a  venomous  and  painful  bite. 

MYRI'CA.   See  Caxdleberry. 

MYRISTICACE.E.   See  Nutmeg. 

CM 


MYRI'STIC  ACID  (CwHI.0?,HO)  is  a  crystalline 
fatty  acid,  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  common 
nutmeg,  Myrintka  nwAchitla,  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  giyceride  in  the  fat  of  the  nutmeg,  or  nutmeg 
butter.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  small  quantity 
amongst  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  sper- 
maceti, and  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk ;  and  hence 
this  organic  acid  must  be  ranked  amongst  those 
which  are  common  both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

MYRMECOTHAGA.   Sec  Ant-eater. 

MYRO'BALANS,  the  astringent  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Terminalia,  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Combreiacta,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  India. 
The  genus  Tcrminalia  has  a  deciduous  bell -shaped 
calyx  and  no  corolla ;  the  fruit  is  a  juiceless  drupe. 
T.  lieUrka,  a  species  with  alternate  elliptical  entire 
leaves,  on  long  stalks,  produces  great  jtfirt  of 
the  M.  of  commerce  ;  hut  the  fruits  of  other 
species  often  appear  under  the  same  name.  Tonic 
properties  are  ascribed  to  M.  ;  but  although  once 
in  great  repute,  they  are  now  scarcely  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  nsed,  however,  by  tanners  and 
by  dyers,  and  have  therefore  become  a  very  con- 
siderable article  of  imjiortation  from  India.  They 
give  a  durable  yellow  colour  with  alum,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  iron,  an  excellent  black. — Emblic  M. 
are  the  fruit  of  EmUica  officinalis,  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacear,  a  native  of  India  They  aro 
used  in  India  as  a  tonic  and  astringent ;  also  in 
tanning  and  in  the  making  of  ink.— There  is  a  kind 
of  plum  called  the  Myroltalan  Plum.   See  Puna. 

MYRRH  (Heb.  mtir),  a  gum  resin  produced  by 
Balxamodendron  (q.  v.)  myrrha,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Amyridacta,  growing  in  Arabia,  and  prob- 
ably also  in  Abyssinia.  The  M.  tree  is  small  and 
scrubby,  spiny,  with  whitish-gray  bark,  thinly- 
scattered  small  leaves,  each  consisting  of  three  / 


Myrrh  (Baltamodendron  myrrha). 


obovate  obtusely  toothlettcd  leaflets,  and  the  fruit 
smootn  orow  n  ovate  clrujie,  somew  Hat  larger 
than  a  pea.  M.  exudes  from  the  bark  in  oily 
yellowish  drops,  which  gradually  thicken  and  finally 
)>ccome  hard,  the  colour  at  the  same  time  becoming 
darker.  M.  has  been  known  and  valued  from  the 
most  ancient  times ;  it  is  mentioned  as  an  article 
of  commerce  in  Gen.  xxxviL  25,  and  was  amongst 
the  presents  which ^Jacob  ^s«.t^to  the  Egyptian 
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the  East  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus.  It  was  an  moderate  size,  with  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  all 
ingredient  in.  the  'holy  anointing  oil'  of  the  Jew*,  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of 
M.  appears  in  commerce  either  in  tears  and  grains,   the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  often  forming  thickets, 

which  sometimes  occur  even  within  the  reach  of 


the  sea-spray.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
varying  much  in  breadth.  They  are  astringent  and 
aromatic,  containing  a  volatile  oil,  and  were  used 
in  medicine  by  the  ancients  as  a  stimulant  The 
berries  are  also  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  medicine  iu 


or  in  pieces  of  irregular  form  and  various  sizes, 
yellow,  red,  or  reddish  brown.  It  is  brittle,  and 
has  a  waxy  fracture,  often  exhibiting  whitish  veins. 
Its  smell  is  balsamic,  its  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  in 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  excessive  secro- 
tion«  from  the  mucous  membranes,  Ac,  also  to 
cleanse  foul  ulcers  and  promote  their  healing,  and 
as  a  dentifrice,  particularly  in  a  spongy  or  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  gums.  It  was  mnch  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming.  The  l>est  M.  is 
known  in  "commerce  as  Turk'-y" M.,  being  brought 
from  Turkish  ports ;  as  the  name  East  Indian  M. 
is  also  given  to  M.  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
East  Indies,  although  it  is  not  produced  there,  but 
comes  from  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  yet  certainly 
known  whether  the  M.  tree  of  Abyssinia  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Arabia,  or  an  allied  speciea 

II  YRSINA'CE^E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
warm  climates,  and  having  simple  leathery  leaves, 
destitute  of  stipule* ;  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual 
flowers,  generally  small,  but  often  in  umbels, 
corymbs,  or  panicles ;  very  similar  in  structure  to 
the  tlowers  of  the  Primularfit ;  the  fruit  generally 
fleshy,  with  1—4  seeds.  The  flowers  an*  very  often 
marked  with  sunken  dots  or  glandular  lines. — There 
are  more  than  300  known  species.  Many  of  them 
are  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  particularly  the 
genns  Aniiria.  Some  have  peppery  fruit,  as 
Embelin  rihrs. 

MYRTA'CE^E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
chiefly  of  warm,  but  partly  also  of  temperate 
countries.  The  order,  as  defined  by  the  greater 
numlwr  of  botanists,  includes  several  suborders, 
which  arc  regarded  by  some  as  distinct  orders, 
particularly  Ciia.m.kJ-aiciack.*:  (in  which  are  con- 
tained about  50  known  species,  mostly  l>cautiftd 
little  bushes,  often  with  fragrant  leaves,  natives  of 
New  Holland),  BaumsuTo.viAcK.f:  (q.  v.),  and  Lecy- 
jtiiI)Ace.«  ((j.  v.).  Even  as  restricted,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  these,  the  order  contains  about  1300  known 
•pedes.  The  leaves  are  entire,  usually  with  pel- 
tncid  dots,  and  a  vein  running  ]>arallel  to  and  near 
their  margin. — Some  of  the  species  are  gigantic 
trees,  as  the  Kwaljfpli  or  Gum  Trees  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  different  species  of  Mrtro*i<trn>«,  of  which 

one  is  found  as  far  south  as  Lord  Auckland's  Islands,   ^minion  M.,  in  Greece  and  Syna. 
in    lat  504'.    The  timber  is  generally  compact.  ■P8""  or  *****  arc  ,iU*,r  ft" 

—  Astringency  seems  to  be  rather  a  prevalent  .Amnion  M..  am 1  have  a  very  pleasant  taste  and 

pro,M.rty  in  the  order,  and  the  leaves  or  other  I'l'lLL  . lSr^?u"f  v„1L'!-.W-M-''WMi?na) 

parts  of  some  species  are  used  in  medicine  as 
astringents  and  tonics.     A  fragrant  or  pungent 


1, 


Myrtle  (Afyrtus  communis) : 
ol  Myrtle,  cut  vertically  ;  1,  Myrtle  In  flower. 


Greece  and  India.  A  M.  wine,  called  Myrlllnnum, 
is  made  in  Tuscauy.  M.  bark  is  UBed  for  tanning  in 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  M.  was  sacred  to  Venus,  as  the  symbol 
of  youth  and  beauty,  was  much  used  in  festivals, 
and  was,  as  it  still  is,  often  mentioned  in  iwetry. 
The  M.  endures  the  winters  of  Britain  only  in  the 
mildest  situations  in  the  south. — The Smai.l-i.kaved 
M.  of  Peru  (.V.  mirrophylln)  has  red  berries  of  the 
size  of  a  pea.  of  a  pleasant  flavour  and  sugary 
sweetness.  Those  of  the  Lt'MA  (M.  liitna)  are  "also 
palatable,  and  are  eaten  in  Chili ;  as  are  those 
of  the  Downy  M.  (.V.  tomentosa),  on  the  Neilghorry 
Hills;  and  those  of  the  Wiiitimikrkikd  M.  (Jf. 
leueorarpa),  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 

The  berries  of 
an  those  of  the 


volatile  oil  is  often  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, of  which  Oil  of  Cajrput  and  Oil  of  (.lore*  are 
exsmples.  Cloves  and  Pimento  are  amongst  the 
best  known  products  of  the  order.  The  berries  of 
several  species  arc  occasionally  used  as  spices  in 
the  same  way  as  the  true  Pimento.  A  considerable 
iber  yield  pleasant  edible  fruits,  among  which 
the  Pomegranate,  the  Giava,  species  of  the 
— i  Kwjenia,  and  some  species  of  myrtle. 

MYRTLE  (Myrtus),  a  genus  of  Myrtaretr,  having 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  4— 5-parted,  4  5  |>etals, 
numerous  free  stamens,  an  almost  glolmet'  germen, 
and  a  2— 3-celled  berry,  crowned  with  the  limb  of 
the  calyx,  and  containing  kidney-shap<  >  i  seeds.  The 
ps  are  opposite  and  marked  with  jiellucid  dots  ; 
flower-stalks  are  axillary,  and  generally  oue- 
pred.    The  Common  M.  (J/,  conununis)  is  well 


spreads  over  the  ground  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  as 
thyme  docs  in  Britain. 
MYRTLE- WAX.  See  Wax. 
MY'SIS,  a  genus  of  podophthalmous  (stalk-eyed) 
cnistaccans,  of  the  order  Shmtapwla,  much  resem- 
bling the  common  shrimjw  in  form,  although  differing 
from  them  in  the  external  position  of  the  gills.  They 
are  often  called  Oi*nt*um  Shrimp*,  l>ecause  the  last 
two  feet  are  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which  in 
the  female  forms  a  large  |>ouch,  and  in  tins  the  eggs 
are  received  after  they  leave  the  ovary,  and  are 
retained  till  the  young  acquire  a  form  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  parent,  when  the  whole  brood  arc  at 
once  set  free  into  the  ocean.  Species  of  M.  are 
found  on  the  British  shores,  but  they  are  far  more 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  where  they  form  no 
small  part  of  the  f<x>d  of  whales,  aud  of  many  fishes, 
particularly  of  different  species  of  salmon. 

MYSO  RE,  or  MA1SUR,  a  raj  or  principality  of 


known  as  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  or  a  tree  of :  Southern  India,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
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vernment,  in  lat.  11*  315' — 15"  N.,  nod  in  long. 
4'  AT,  —  1$'  45'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  British  collectorate  of  Dharwar,  and  otherwise 
surrounded  by  district*  belonging  to  the  Madras 
presidency.  The  area  is  27,0<K)  square  miles ;  the 
pop.  in  1859—1860  waa  3,822.053,  and  its  cross 
revenuo  during  the  nunc  year  amounted  to  £053,460. 
M.  is  an  extensive  table -land,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  and  with  a  slope 
principally  toward  the  north  and  north-east.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Cauvery,  flowing  south-cast, 
and  the  Tungabhadro,  the  Hugri,  and  the  Pennar 
flowing  north  and  north-east.  The  climate  of 
the  higher  districts  is  during  a  great  portion  of 
the  year  healthy  and  pleasant.  Besides  the  common 
grains,  the  province  produces  cinnamon,  |»epi>er, 
cardamoms,  coffee,  raw  silk,  cotton,  the  betel-nut,  and 
sago -palm.  Since  1832,  the  control  of  the  country 
has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
the  government  is  administered  by  a  British  com- 
missioner. Chief  town,  Mysore.  For  the  history 
of  M.,  see  articles  Hydkr  Ali,  Tirroo  Sahib, 
and  India. 

MYSORE,  or  MAISUR,  a  city  of  India,  the  seat 
of  a  British  residency,  capital  of  the  territory,  and  of 
the  subdivision  of  toe  some  name,  iB  situated  amid 
picturesque  scenery  on  a  declivity  formed  by  two 
parallel  ranges  of  elevated  ground  running  north 
and  south,  245  miles  west-south-west  of  Madras, 
lat  12"  19  N.,  long  76*  42'  E.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally built  of  teak,  and  among  tho  chief  edifices  are 
the  British  residency  and  church.  The  fort  is 
quadrangular  in  form,  three  of  its  sides  being  450 
yards  in  length,  and  the  remaining  side  longer. 
The  rajah's  palace,  occupying  three  sides  of  the 
interior  fort,  contains  a  magnificent  chair  or  throne 
of  gold.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  not  healthy ; 
fevers  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Carpets  arc 
manufactured.    Pop.  65,000. 

MY'STAOOOUE  (Gr.  murta,  an  initiated 
person,  and  ago,  I  lead),  tho  name  in  tho  Greek 
religious  system  of  the  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to 
direct  the  preparations  of  the  candidates  for  initia- 
tion in  the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  to  conduct 
the  ceremonial  of  initiation.  It  was  sometimes 
applied  by  a  sort  of  analogy  to  tho  class  of  profes- 
sional ciemmi,  who  in  ancient,  as  still  in  modern 
times,  undertook  to  shew  to  strangers  newly  arrived 
in  a  city  the  noteworthy  objects  winch  it  contained ; 
but  the  former  meaning  is  its  primitive  one,  and 
formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Christian  church,  to  tho  catechists  or 
other  clergy  who  prepared  candidates  for  the  Chris- 
tian tni;»lerif*,  or  sacraments,  of  Itaptiam,  confirma- 
tion, aud  the  euchorist,  especially  the  List.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  is  constantly  used  by  the 
fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries ;  and  in  the 
well-known  lectures  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
although  all  were  addressed  to  candidates  for  the 
mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  for  the 
eucharist,  it  is  only  to  the  lectures  addressed  to  the 
latter  that  the  name  myttanogie  is  applied.  This 
distinction  was  connected  with  the  well-known 
Discipline  of  the  8ecrct ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
ceased  with  the  abolition  or  gradual  disuse  of  that 
discipline. 

MYSTERIES  (Or.  from  ratio,  to  close  the  lips  or  j 
eyes),  also  called  TeUtai,  Orgia,  or,  in  Latin,  Initio., , 
designate  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  ancient,  j 
chiefly  Greek  and  Roman  religions,  only  known  to, 
and  practised  by,  congregations  of  certain  initiated 
men  and  women,  at  appointed  seasons,  and  in  strict ' 
seclusion.  The  origin,  as  well  as  the  real  purport  of  . 
these  mysteries,  which  take  no  unimportant  place  [ 
among  the  religious  festivals  of  the  classical  period,  I 
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and  which,  in  their  ever-changing  nature,  designate 
various  phases  of  religious  development  in  the 
antique  world,  is  all  but  unknown.    It  docs  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  vague  speculations  of  modern  times 
on  the  subject  were  an  echo  of  the  manifold  inter- 
pretations of  the  various  acts  of  the  mysteries  given 
by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  disciple — according  to 
the  lights  of  the  former  or  the  latter.   Some  inves- 
tigators, themselves  not  entirely  free  from  certain 
mystic  influences  (like  Creuzer  and  others),  have 
held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were 
too  strong  lor  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  that,  in 
fact,  they  hid  under  an  outward  garb  of  mummery 
a  certain  portion  of  the  real  and  eternal  truth  of 
religion,  the  knowledge  of  which  hod  been  derived 
from  some  primeval,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion ;  if  it  could  not  be  traced  to  certain  (or  uncer- 
tain) Egyptian,  Indian,  or  generally  Eastern  sources. 
To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk,  however  (which  we  only 
mention  because  it  is  still  repeated  every  now  and 
then),  the  real  and  thorough  investigations  begun 
by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  by  many  competent 
scholars  in  our  own  day,  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
put  an   end.     There   cannot  be  anything  more 
alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and  Human 
antiquity  than  a  hiding  of  atwtract  truths  and 
occult  wisdom  under  rites  and  formulas,  songs  and 
dances  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything 
but  exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or 
rank,  in  point  of  initiation.    It  was  only  the  specu- 
lative tendency  of  later  times,  when  Polytheism 
was  on  the  wane,  that  tried  to  symltolise  and 
allegorise  these  obscure,  and  jwrtly  imported  cere- 
monies, the  bulk  of  which  had  undoubtedly  sprung 
from  the  miilst  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  themselves  in 
prehistoric  times,  and  which  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent and  to  celebrate  certain  natural  phenomena  in 
tho  visible  creation.   There  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may  at  a  very 
early  period  have  endeavoured  to  impart  a  higher 
sense  to  these  wondrous  performances  ;  but  these 
can  only  be  considered  as  solitary  instances.  The 
very  fact  of  their  having  to  be  put  down  in  later 
days  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself,  speaks 
volumes  against  the  occult  wisdom  inculcated  in 
secret  assemblies  of  men  and  women. 

The  mysteries,  as  such,  consisted  of  purifications, 
sacrificial  offerings,  processions,  *ong*,  dances, 
dramatic  performances,  and  the  like.  The  mystic 
formulas  [Deiknumtna,  Dromena,  Ltgomena,  the 
latter  including  the  Liturgies,  4a)  were  held  de«»p 
secrets,  and  could  only  be  communicated  to  those 
who  had  passed  the  last  stage  of  prep.i ration 
in  the  mystagoguc's  hand.  The  hold  which  the 
nightly  secrecy  of  these  meetings,  together  with 
their  extraordinary  worship,  must  naturally  have 
taken  u|»on  minds  more  fresh  and  childlike  than 
our  advanced  ages  can  boast  of,  was  increased  by 
all  tho  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  effects  of 
light  and  sound  which  the  priests  could  command. 
Mysterious  voices  were  heard  singing,  wbisjiering, 
and  sighing  all  around,  lights  gleamed  in  manifold 
colours  from  above  and  below,  figures  appeared  and 
disapjieared  ;  the  mimic,  the  tonic,  the  plastic — all 
the  arts,  in  fact,  were  taxed  to  their  very  utmost  to 
make  these  performances  (the  nearest  approach  to 
which,  in  this  country,  is  furnished  by  transfor- 
mation-scenes, or  sensation-dramas  in  general)  as 
attractive  and  profitable  (to  the  priests)  as  could 
be.  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plots 
of  these  Mysteries  as  scenic  representations,  they 
generally  brought  the  stories  of  the  special  gods  or 
goddesses  before  the  spectator— their  births,  suffer- 
ings, deaths,  and  resurrections.  Many  were  the 
outward  symbols  used,  of  which  such  as  the  Phallus. 
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the  ThyTsus,  Flower  Baskets,  Mystic  Boxes,  in 
connection  with  special  deities,  told  more  or  less 
their  own  tale,  although  the  meanings  supplied  by 
later  ages,  from  the  Neo-platonists  to  our  own  day, 
are  various,  and  often  very  amazing.  The  moat 
important  Mysteries  were,  in  historical  times,  those 
of  Eleusis  and  thoThesmophorian,  both  representing 
— each  from  a  different  point  of  view — the  rape  of 
Proserpina,  and  Ceres's  search  for  her :  the  Thesmo- 
phorian  mysteries  being  also  in  a  manner  connect**! 
with  the  Dionysian  worship.  There  were  further 
those  of  Zeus  of  Crete— derived  from  a  very  remote 
period— of  liacchua  himself,  of  Cybele,  and  Aphro- 
aite — the  two  latter  with  reference  to  the  Mystery  of 
Propagation,  but  celebrated  in  diametrically  opposed 
ways,  the  former  culminating  in  the  self -mutilation 
of  the  worshipper,  the  latter  in  prostitution.  Fur- 
ther, the  Mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who  in  a  certain 
degree  was  considered  the  founder  of  all  mysteries. 
Nor  wen?  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  forgotten  : 
Hera,  Minerva,  Diana,  Hecate,  nay,  foreign  gods 
like  Mithras  (q.  v.),  and  the  bke,  had  their  due 
secret  solemnities  all  over  the  classical  soil,  and 
whithersoever  Greek  (and  partly  Roman)  colonists 
took  their  Lares  and  Penates  all  over  the  antique 
world.  The  beginning  of  the  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men,  against  this  mostly  gross  and 
rated  kind  of  veneration  of  natural  powers 


of  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  they  had 
long  before  the  Reformation  so  far  departed  from 
their  original  character,  as  to  be  mixed  up  in  many 
instances  with  buffoonery  and  irreverence,  inten- 
tional or  unintentional,  and  to  be  the  means  of 
iuducing  contempt  rather  than  respect  for  the 
church  and  religion.  Remarkable  collections  exist 
of  English  mysteries  and  miracles  of  the  15th  c., 
known  as  the  Chester,  the  Coventry,  and  the 
Town  ley  plays.  The  first  two  have  been  published 
by  the  Snakspeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the 
Surtecs  Society.  The  Townley  mysteries  are  full  of 
the  burlesque  element,  and  contain  many  curious 
illustrations  of  contemporary  manners. 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  sprang  a 
third  class  of  religious  plays  called  Moralities,  in 
which  allegorical  personifications  of  the  Virtues  and 
Vices  were  introduced  as  dramatis  prrtoiue.  These 
parsonages  at  first  only  took  part  in  the  play  alon^ 
with  the  scriptural  or  legendary  characters,  bul 
afterwards  entirely  superseded  them.    The  oldest 
1  known  English  compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the 
1  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  they  are  more  elaborate  and 
j  less  interesting  than  the  miracle- plays.  Moralities 
continued  in  fashion  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  regular 


an<l  instincts,  is  marked  by  the  period  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems  ;  and  when  towards  the  end  of  the 
cla*aical  periods,  the  mysteries  were  no  longer 
secret,  but  pul  die  orgies  of  the  most  shameless  kind, 
their  days  wore  numbered.  The  most  subtle  meta- 
physicians, allegorise  and  symbolise  as  they  inijdit, 
failed  in  reviving  them,  and  in  restoring  them  to 
whatever  primeval  dignity  there  might  have  once 
been  inherent  in  them. 

MY'STERIES  avd  MIRACLE  PLAYS  were 
dramas  foun.led  on  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
performed  during  the  middle  ages,  tint  in  churches, 
and  after  wan  Is  in  the  streets  on  fixed  or  movable 
stages.  Mysteries  were  properly  taken  from  biblical 
and  miracle-plays  from  legendary  subjects,  but  this 
distinction  in  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to.  We  have  an  extant  Bjicciinen  of  the 
religions  play  of  a  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
mil  Idle  ages  iu  the  Clvixtos  PaschCn,  assigned,  some- 
what questionably,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
written  in  4th  c  Greek.  Next  come  six  Latin  plays 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
by  Roswitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  Saxony, 
which,  though  not  very  artistically  constructed, 
possess  considerable  dramatic  power  and  interest ; 
they  have  been  lately  published  at  Paris,  with 
a  French  translation.  The  performers  were  at 
first  the  clergy  and  choristers,  afterwards  any 
layman  might  participate.  The  earliest  recorded 
performance  of  a  mi. acle -play  took  place  in  Eng- 
land. Matthew  Paris  relates  that  Geoffrey,  after- 
wards Abbot  of  St  Albans,  while  a  secular,  exhibited 
at  Dunstable  the  miracle-play  of  St  Catherine,  and 
borrowed  copes  from  St  Albans  to  dress  his  cha- 
racters. This  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Fitzstephcn, 
in  his  Lif".  of  Thomas  ct  BecLet,  1183  a.d.,  describes 
with  approval  the  representation  in  London  of  the 
Bufferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  confessors. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival 
by  Pope  Urltan  IV.  m  1264,  miracle-plays  became 
one  of  its  adjuncts,  and  every  considerable  town 
had  a  fraternity  for  their  performance.  Throughout 
the*15th  and  following  centuries,  they  continued 
iu  full  force  in  England,  and  are  mentioned,  some- 
times approvingly,  sometimes  disapprovingly,  by 

Designed  at  first  as  a  means 


Miracles  and  mysteries  were  as  popular  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  as  in  England.  A  piece 
of  the  kind  yet  extant,  composed  in  France  in  the 
1 1th  c,  is  entitled  the  Mysterif  of  the  Wiseand  Foolish 
Viryins,  and  written  {tartly  in  the  Provencal  dialect 
and  partly  in  Latin.  A  celebrated  fraternity,  called 
the  Confrfrie  de  la  Passion,  founded  in  Paris  in  1350, 
had  a  monopoly  for  the  performance  of  mysteries 
and  miracle-plays,  which  were  of  such  a  length, 
that  the  exhibition  of  each  occupied  several  <lays. 
A  large  number  of  the  French  mysteries  of  the  14th 
c.  are  extant.  In  the  alpine  districts  of  Germany, 
miracle-plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  the 
peasants:  these  peasant-plays  had  less  regularity 
m  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  intera]>ersed 
with  songs  and  processions ;  and  iu  their  union 
of  simplicity  with  high-wrought  feeling  were  most 
characteristic  of  a  people  in  whom  the  reli* 
gious  and  dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely 
developed.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  they 
began  to  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  the 
hurlesque,  which  had  brought  miracle-plays  into 
disrepute  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hostility  of 
the  reformers  was  what  suppressed  these  exhibi- 
tions. The  fathers  of  the  Reformation  shewed  no 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  them.  Luther  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  they  often  did  more  good  and 
produced  more  impression  than  sermons.  The  most 
direct  encouragement  was  given  to  them  by  the 
founders  of  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  and  by 
the  earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and  Danish. 
The  authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  as- 
signed to  Grotius.  In  England,  the  greatest  check 
they  received  was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular 
drama  ;  yet  they  continued  to  be  occasionally  per- 
formed in  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  first  sketch  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  was  a  sacred  drama,  where  the 
opening  speech  was  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun. 
A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miracle-play  may  yet  be 
traced  in  some  remote  districts  of  England,  where 
the  story  of  St  George,  the  dragon,  and  Beelzebub,  is 
rudely  represented  oy  the  peasantry.  Strange  to 
say,  it  was  in  the  Catholic  south  of  Germany,  where 
these  miracle- plays  and  mysteries  had  preserved 
most  of  their  old  religious  character,  that  the 
severest  blow  was  levelled  against  them.  Even 
there,  they  had  begun  to  be  tainted  to  a  limited 
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extent  with  the  burlesque  element,  which  had 
brought  them  into  disrepute  elsewhere.  In  1779,  a 
manifesto  wan  issued  by  the  Prince-archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  condemning  them,  and  prohibiting  their 
performance,  on  the  ground  of  their  ludicrous  mixture 
of  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the  frequent  bad 
acting  in  the  serious  part*,  the  distraction  of  the 
lower  orders  from  more  edifying  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  scandal  arising  from  the  exposure  of 
sacred  subjects  to  the  ridicule  of  freethinkers.  This 
ecclesiastical  denunciation  was  followed  by  vigorous 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  in 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  One  exception  was  made  to 
th-i  general  suppression.  In  I U33,  the  villagers  of 
Oltcrammergan,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  on  the 
cessation  of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surround- 
ing country,  had  vowed  to  {lerform  every  tenth 
year  the  Passion  of  Our  Saviour,  out  of  gratitude, 
anil  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction ;  a  vow  which 
had  ever  since  been  regularly  ol*ervcd.  The  plead- 
ing of  a  deputation  of  Ammcrgan  peasants  with 
Max.  Joseph  of  Bavaria  saved  their  mystery  from 
the  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  every- 
thing that  could  offend  good  taste  being  expunged. 
It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat  remodelled, 
and  is  perhaj*  the  only  mystery  or  miracle- play 
which  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  last 
performance  took  place  in  1800.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  secluded  village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in 
carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of 
artistic  cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.  Their 
familiarity  with  sacred  subjects  is  even  beyond 
what  is  usual  in  the  alpine  part  of  Germany,  and 
the  siK'ctacle  seems  still  to  be  looked  on  with  feel- 
ings much  like  those  with  which  it  was  originally 
conceived.  What  would  elsewhere  apjiear  impious, 
is  to  the  alpine  peasants  devout  and  edifying.  The 
personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an  act  of 
religions  worship;  he  and  the  other  principal  per- 


to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life, 
and  consecrated  to  their  work  with  prayer.  The 
players,  about  600  in  number,  are  exclusively  the 
villagers,  who,  though  they  have  no  artistic  instruc- 
tion except  from  the  parish  priest,  act  their  ]*arts 
with  no  little  dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  character.  The  New  Testament 
narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  only  legendary 
addition  to  it  being  the  8t  Veronica  handkerchief. 
The  acts  alternate  with  tableaux  from  the  Old 
cut  and  choral  odes.  Many  thousands  of 
the  |K-asantry  are  attracted  by  the  s|>ectacle  from 
all  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  among  whom 
the  same  earnest  and  devout  demeanour  prevails  as 
among  the  performers.  Flays  of  a  humbler  descrip- 
tion, from  subjects  in  legendary  or  sacred  history, 
are  not  (infrequently  got  up  by  the  villagers  around 
Innsbruck,  which  shew  a  certain  rudo  dramatic 
talent,  though  not  comparable  to  what  is  exhibited 
at  Auimergau.  CJirls  very  generally  represent  both 
the  male  and  female  characters. 

MYSTICISM  (Or.  tntutikm,  mystical),  a  term 
used  with  considerable  vagueness,  but  implying  that 
general  tendency  in  religion  to  higher  and  more 
intimate  communication  with  the  Divine,  to  which, 
in  most  religious,  ancient  and  modern,  certain  indi- 
viduals or  classes  have  laid  claim.  In  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  in  the  Eastern  systems,  from 
which  that  philosophy  is  derived,  the  human  soul 
being  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  it 
is  held  to  bo  the  great  end  of  Ufe  to  free  the  soul 
from  the  embarrassment  and  mental  darkness  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  material  trammels  of  the  body 
in  which  it  is  imprisoned.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
end,  two  very  opjiositc  courses  were  adopted  :  the 
first,  that  of  spiritual  purification,  partly  by  repress- 
ing the  natural  appetites  and  weakening  the  - 


impulses  by  corporeal  austerities,  partly  by  elevat- 
ing the  soul  through  intense  contemplation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  outward  objects  of  sense ;  the 
other,  that  of  regarding  the  soid  as  superior  to  the 
body,  indcitendent  of  its  auimal  impulses,  incapable, 
from  its  higher  origin,  of  being  affected  by  its  out* 
ward  actions,  or  sullied  by  contact  with  the  corrup- 
tion in  which  its  lower  nature  might  love  to  wallow. 
A  similar  element  of  M.,  which,  in  truth,  must  form 
in  some  sense  a  constituent  of  every  religious  system, 
is  traceable  in  the  early  doctrinal  history  of  'Chris- 
tianity, and  the  career  of  Christian  M.  also  divides 
itself  iuto  the  same  twofold  course.  Among  the 
early  sects  external  to  the  church,  we  trace  the 
first  in  the  system  of  Tatian  and  of  the  Fucratites, 
while  the  second  finds  its  jmrallel  in  the  Syrian 
Gnostics,  in  Carpocratca,  Bardisanes,  and  in  one 
form  at  least  of  the  Nicolaitic  heresy.  Within  the 
Christian  church  there  never  has  been  wanting  a 
continuous  manifestation  of  the  mystical  element. 
The  language  of  St  Paul  in  OaL  ii.  20,  and  in  2d 
Cor.  xii.  2,  and  many  expressions  in  the  Apocalypse, 
may  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  Christian  M., 
the  highest  aspiration  of  which  has  ever  been 
towards  that  state  in  which  the  Christian  '  no  longer 
liveth,  but  Christ  liveth  in  him.*  And  although  no 
regular  scheme  of  M.  can  be  found  in  tho  Varly 
Fathers,  yet  the  writings  of  Hernias  the  Shepherd, 
the  Epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  the  works  of  St  <  "lement 
of  Alexandria,  the  Expositions  of  Origen,  ami  above 
all,  the  Confessions  of  St  Augustine,  abound  with 
outpourings  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism. 
It  is  curious  that  the  first  systematic  ex)K>sition  of  its 
principles  is  said  to  be  in  tho  works  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  but  it  was  not  till  tho 
days  of  the  Scholastics  that  it  received  its  full  devel- 
opment, when  the  mystic  life  was  resolved  into  its 
three  stages,  viz.,  of  Purification,  of  Illumination, 
and  of  Ecstatic  Union  w  ith  God  and  Absorption  in 
Divine  Contemplation.  It  was  upon  the  explanation 
of  this  third  stage  that  the  great  division  of  the 
medieval  mystic  schools  mainly  turned  ;  some  of 
them  explaining  the  union  with  God  in  a  pantheistic 
or  acmiiKintbcistic  sense,  and  thereby  annihilating 
the  individual  will,  and  almost  the  personal  action 
of  man  in  the  state  of  ecstasy  ;  others,  with  St 
Bernard,  fully  preserving  both  the  individuality  and 
the  freedom  of  man,  even  in  tho  highest  spiritual 
communication  M'ith  his  Creator.  Of  the  former, 
many,  as  the  Hesychasts  (q.  v.)  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  Brethren  of  the  tree  Spirit  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Bcghards  in  the  Latin,  drew  from  these  mystical 
doctrines  tho  most  revolting  moral  consequences  ;  in 
others,  as  Tanler,  Kuysbroek,  Ekkart,  the  error  docs 
not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of  s|>cctila- 
tion.  The  writings  of  Thomas  ft  hetupis  (q.  v.),  of 
St  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  St  Jolln  of  the  Cross,  and 
of  St  Teresa,  may  {K-iliaps  bo  taken  as  the  most 
characteristic  representations  of  the  more  modern 
form  of  the  traditionary  M.  which  has  come  down 
from  the  mystics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  later  history  of  M.  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  be  found  under  tho  heads  of  Fkm£lox, 
Madam*  Givon,  Mounos,  and  Qrnn-WM.  The 
most  remarkable  followers  of  tho  same  or  kindred 
doctrines  in  the  Protestant  communions  arc  Jacob 
Biihmer  of  Giirlitz,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  (q.  v.), 
and  the  celebrated  William  Law  (q.  v.). 

MYTH  and  MYTHOLOGY.  Tho  word  myth 
(Gr.  mythot),  originally  signified  tftfeeh  or  dbmnr*, 
and  was  identical  with  the  word  Lxjo*.  After  the  age 
of  Pindar  and  Herodotus,  however,  it  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  fabula,  faU*  or 
leijtnd.  According  to  the  present  use  of  our  language, 
a  myth  is  an  idea  or  fancy  presented  in  the  historical 
form ;  and  though,  of  course,  any  fiction  at  any 
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in  this  shape  mi^ht  be  called  a  myth,  yet  by  usage 
the  word  is  confined  to  those  fictions  made  in  the 
early  periods  of  a  }>cople's  existence,  for  the  puqiose  of 
presenting  their  religious  belief,  aud  generally  their 
oldest  traditions,  in  an  attractive  form.  The  teudcucy 
to  create  myths  in  this  way  seems  inherent  in  every 
people ;  certainly  there  is  no  people  so  sunk  into 
the  brute  as  to  be  without  them.  A  myth  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  an  allegory ;  the  one  being  an 
unconscious  act  of  the  popular  mind  at  an  early 
stage  of  society,  the  other  a  conscious  act  of  the 
individual  mind  at  any  stage  of  social  progress.  The 
{■arables  of  the  New  Testament  are  allegorical ;  so 
are  .-Ksop  a  Fables ;  no  one  mistakes  them  for 
realities  ;  they  are  known  to  have  been  invented  for 
a  special  didactic  purpose,  and  so  received.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  myths  is,  that  they  arc  not  only 
conceived  in  the  narrative  form,  but  generally  taken 
for  real  narrations  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong,  so  long  at  least  as  they  do  not  pass  a  certain 
stage  of  intellectual  culture.  Even  myths  of  which 
the  allegorical  significance  is  pretty  plain,  such  as 
the  well-known  Greek  myth  of  Prometheus  and 
Epimethcus,  were  received  as  facts  of  early  tradition 
by  the  Greeks.  Myths  may  lie  divided  into  several 
classes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important  is  the 
theological  and  moral.  The  oldest  theology  of  all 
nations  is  in  the  form  of  myths ;  hence  the  great 
importance  of  mythological  study,  now  universally 
recoguised  ;  for  it  is  not  occupied  merely  or  mainly 
with  strange  fancies  and  marvellous  fictions, 
invented  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  l>ut  contains 
the  fundamental  ideas  belonging  to  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  man  as  they  have  been  embodied 
by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  most  favoured 
races.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of  society,  which 
gives  to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expression,  and 
stamp*  the  popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the 
character  of  a  (>oetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  God. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-produc- 
ing faculty  exercises  itself  with  exuberance  only 
under  the  polytheistic  form  of  religion  ;  for  there 
only  does  a  sufficient  number  of  celestial  personages 
exist,  whose  attributes  aud  actions  may  be  exhi- 
bited in  a  narrative  form ;  there  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic  people  from 
exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  faith  in  a 
narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosaic  minds  to  be  taken 
for  literal  historical  facta.  But  besides  strictly 
theological  myths,  there  are  physical  myths,  that 
La,  fictions  representing  the  most  striking  ap- 
pearances and  changes  of  external  nature  in  the 
form  of  poetical  history  ;  in  which  view,  the 
connection  of  legends  about  giants,  chimeras,  Ac., 
with  regions  marked  by  peculiar  volcanic  phenomena, 
ha*  been  often  remarked.  It  is  difficult  indeed,  in 
polytheistic  religions,  to  draw  any  strict  line  between 
physical  and  theological  myths  ;  as  the  divinity  of 
ail  the  operations  of  nature  is  the  first  postulate  of 
polytheism,  and  every  physical  phenomenon  becomes 
the  manifestation  of  a  god.  Again,  though  it  may 
appear  a  contradiction,  there  are  historical  myths ; 
that  is,  marvellous  legends  about  persons,  who  may 
with  probability  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
existed.  So  intermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  with  fable 
in  early  times,  that  there  must  always  be  a  kind  of 
debatable  land  between  plain  theological  myth  and 
recognised  historical  fact  This  land  is  occupied 
by  what  arc  called  the  heroic  myths ;  that  is, 
legends  about  heroes,  concerning  whom  it  may  often 
be  doubtful  whether  they  are  merely  a  sort  of 
Inferior,  and  more  human -Like  gods,  or  only  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  powers  whom  the  popular  ima- 
gination has  elevated  into  dcrai-gods. 

The  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with 


the  ancient  nations  who  produced  it,  specially 
with  the  acute  and  s|>eculative  Greeks.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Greek  people,  indeed— of  whom  we 
have  a  characteristic  typo  iu  the  traveller  Pausauias 
— accepted  their  oldest  legends,  in  the  mass,  as 
divine  and  human  facts  ;  but  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Euripides,  or  even  before  his  day  m  the  case  of 
the  Sicilians,  Epicbarmus  and  Einpedocles,  we  find 
that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begun  to  identify 
Jove  with  the  upper  sky,  Apollo  with  the  sun,  Juno 
with  the  nether  atmosphere,  aud  bo  forth  ;  that 
is,  they  interpreted  their  mythology  as  a  theo- 
logy and  poetry  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prevalent  view  among  all  the  more 
reflective  and  philosophical  heathens  (who  were  not, 
like  Xonophon,  orthodox  believers)  up  from  the 
age  of  Pericles,  450  b.  c,  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  But  there  was  an  altogether  opposite 
view,  which  arose  at  a  later  period,  under  leas 
genial  circumstances,  and  exercised  no  small  influ- 
ence both  on  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This  view 
was  first  prominently  put  forth  by  Euhemcrus,  a 
Messeuian,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and 
consisted  in  the  flat  prosaic  assertion,  that  the  gods, 
equally  with  the  heroes,  were  originally  men,  and 
all  the  tales  aWut  them  only  human  facts  sublimed 
and  elevated  by  the  imagination  of  pious  devotees 
This  view  seemed  to  derive  strong  support  from  the 
known  stories  about  the  birth  and  death  of  the  gods, 
specially  of  Jove  in  Crete;  and  the  growing  sceptical 
tendencies  of  the  scientific  school  at  Alexandria, 
were  of  course  favourable  to  the  promulgation  of 
such  views.  The  work  of  Euhemerus  accordingly 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  ;  and  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  crass  form  of 
religious  scepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  ltoman  genius  at 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Diodorua, 
gladly  adopted  an  interpretation  of  the  ]>opular 
mythology  which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of 
reliable  material ;  the  myths  accordingly  were  coolly 
emptied  of  the  poetic  soul  which  inspired  them, 
ana  the  early  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set 
forth  as  plain  history,  with  a  grave  sobriety  equally 
opposed  to  sound  criticism,  natural  piety,  and  good 
taste. 

In  modern  times,  the  Greek  mythology  has  again 
formed  the  basis  of  much  speculation  on  the  character 
of  myths  and  the  general  laws  of  mythical  interpre- 
tation. The  first  tendency  of  modern  Christian 
scholars,  following  the  track  long  before  taken  by 
the  fathers,  was  to  refer  all  Greek  mythology  to  a 
corruption  of  Old  Testament  doctrine  and  history. 
Of  this  system  of  interpreting  myths,  we  have 
examples  in  Vossius,  in  the  learned  and  fanciful 
works  of  Bryant  and  Faber,  and  very  recently, 
though  with  more  pious  and  poetic  feeling,  in  Glad- 
stone. But  the  Germans,  who  have  taken  the  lead 
here,  as  in  other  regions  of  combined  research  and 
speculation,  have  long  ago  given  up  this  ground  as 
untenable,  and  have  introduced  the  rational  method 
of  interpreting  every  system  of  myths,  in  the  first 
place,  according  to  the  peculiar  laws  traceable  in  its 
own  genius  and  growth.  Ground  was  broken  in  this 
department  by  Hcyne,  whose  views  have  been 
tested,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  a  great  number 
of  learned,  ingenious,  and  philosophical  writers 
among  his  own  countrymen,  specially  by  Buttmnnn, 
Voes,  Creuzer,  MUller,  Welcker,  Gerhard,  and  Preller. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  Germans  is  to  start — as 
Wordsworth  does  in  his  Excurtion,  book  iv.— from 
the  position  of  a  devout  imaginative  contemplation 
of  nature,  in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to 
trace  the  working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different 
place*  and  at  different  times,  with  the  most  critical 
research,  and  the  most  vivid  reconstruction.    If  in 
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this  work  they  have  given  birth  to  a  large  mass  of 
ingenious  nonsense  and  1  irilliant  guess-work,  there 
has  not  been  wanting  among  thorn  abundance  of 
sober  judgment  and  sound  sense  to  counteract  such 
extravagances.  It  may  be  noticed  however,  aa 
characteristic  of  their  over-speculative  intellect, 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of  theo- 
logical and  physical  symbols  down  into  a  region  of 
what  appears  to  be  plain  historical  fact ;  so  tliat 
Achilles  becomes  a  water-god,  Feleus  a  mud-god, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  according  to  Forch- 
hammer,  a  poetical  geology  of  Thessaly  ami  the 
Troad  t  Going  to  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Eukemerus,  they  have  denied  the  existence  even  of 
deified  heroes;  all  tho  heroes  of  Greek  tradition, 
according  to  U Behold,  are  only  degraded  gods  ;  and 
generally  in  German  writers,  a  preference  of  tran- 
scendental to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of 
myths  is  noticeable.  Creuzer,  some  of  whose  views 
had  been  anticipated  by  Blackwell,  in  Scotland, 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  high  ground  of 
religious  and  philosophical  conception  on  which  he 
has  placed  the  interpretation  of  myths  ;  and  he  was 
also  the  first  who  directed  attention  to  the  oriental 
element  in  Greek  mythology — not,  indeed,  with 
sufficient  discrimination  in  many  cases,  but  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  mythological  material,  and  the 
enlargement  of  uhilosouhical  survev.    In  the  most 


recent  times,  by  uniting  the  excursive  method  of 
Creuzer  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  more 
critical  method  of  0.  Mllller  and  his  successors,  the 
science  of  comparative  mythology  has  been  launched 
into  existence  ;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the 
earliest  Greek  mythology  with  the  sacred  legends  of 
the  Hindus,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Max  M  tiller 
in  the  Oxford  AWy«  (1856).  In  France,  the  views 
of  Euhcmerus  were  propounded  by  Banier  (1730); 
and  generally  the  French  scholars,  snch  as  Kaoul 
Kochette  and  Petit  Had  el  shew  a  distinct  national 
tendency  to  recognise  as  much  of  the  historical 
element  as  possible  in  mythology.  By  the  British 
scholars,  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been  very 
scantily  cidtivatedT  Besides  those  already  nam«L, 
Payne  Knight,  Mackay,  Grote  in  the  first  volumes 
of  his  history,  and  Keightley  are  the.  only  names  of 
any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise  compete 
in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discrimi- 
nating criticism,  or  in  largeness  of  view,  with  the 
productions  of  the  German  school.  The  best  for 
common  purposes  is  Keightley  ;  the  most  original, 
Payne  Knight.  On  the  s]iociai  mythologies  of  India, 
Home,  Greece,  4c,  information  will  be  found  under 
the  heads  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they 
belong.  The  more  important  mythological  person- 
ages are  noticed  under  their  own  names ;  see 
Bacchus,  J  or  iter,  Hkbcclks,  &c 
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THE   fourteenth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  one  of  the 
nasal  liquid*  of  the  lingual  class. 
See  Letters.    Its  Hebrew  (and 
Phoenician)  name,  Nun,  signified 
a        which  its  original  form  was 
fl^  V^t1^  probably  meant  to  represent.     N  is 
/^pw  interchangeable  with  L  (q.  v.)  and  M,  as 
in  collect,  commingle,  confer;   and  in 
^-i.  Ger.  boden,  compared  with  Eng.  bottom. 
In  Latin,  this  letter  had  a  faint,  uncertain 
sound  at  the  end  of  words  and  in  some  other  posi- 
tiona,  especially  before  «■  This  accounts  for  words  in 
on  having  lost  the  *  in  the  nominative  case,  though 
retaining  it  in  the  oblique  cases,  as  homo,  homlnts ; 
and  for  Greek  names  like  PUiton  being  written 
without  the  final  i»  in  Latin.    The  dull,  muffled 
pronunciation  of  n,  which  is  indicated  by  Bitch 
words  as  consul,  censor,  testamento,  being  frequently 
spelled  cosuL,  ccsor,  testameto,  was  the  brst  stage  of 
the  modern  French  nasal  n.    Before  a  guttural 
letter,  n  naturally  assumes  the  sound  of  ng,  as  Ixink. 

NAAS,  a  market  and  assize  town  of  Kildare 
County,  Ireland,  20^  miles  south-west  of  Dublin. 
The  j»opulation  in  1861  was  2959,  of  whom  2655 
were  Catholics,  276  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denomi- 
nations.   The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  629. 
Having  been  anciently  the  seat  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  N.  was  early  occupied  by  the  English.  A 
parliament  was  held  in  it  in  1419.  and  it  obtained 
charters  successively  from  Henry  V.,  Elizabeth,  and  i 
James  L    At  present,  N.  is  a  place  of  little  trade,  i 
and  is  almost  entirely  without  manufactures.    It  j 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  i 
was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.    It  is  the  seat  of  a 
diocesan  school,  and  of  three  national  schools  (one  of  | 
which  is  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  convent), 
containing  (1861)  732  pupils,  of  whom  359  are  boys, 
and  373  girls. 

NA'BOB,  or  NABAB,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Natc&b  (deputy),  was  the  title  belonging  to  the 
administrators,  under  the  Mognl  empire,  of  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  the  district  of  a 
SubaJi'iar  (q.  v.)  was  divided.  The  title  was  con- 
tinued under  the  British  rule,  but  it  gradually  came 
to  be  applied  generally  to  natives  who  were  men  of 
wealth  and  consideration.  In  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally in  Britain,  it  is  applied  derisively  to  those  who, 
having  made  great  fortunes  in  the  Indies,  return 
to  their  native  country,  where  they  live  in  oriental 
splendour. 

NABONA'SSAR,  Era  of,  was  the  starting-point 
of  Babylonian  chronology,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria,  Berosus  and  others.  It  began 
with  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  to  the  throne— an 
event  calculated  (from  certain  astronomical  pheno- 
mena recorded  by  Ptolemy)  to  have  taken  place 
26th  February  747  B-  a 

KABUL-ITS,  or  NABLU'S  (a  corruption  of  the  Gr.  I 
Heapolis,  New  City,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  reign  , 


of  Vespasian),  anciently  called  Shbchem  or  Sichkx, 
I  in  the  New  Testament  (John  iv.  6),  Sychak  ;  is 
J  a  town  of  Palestine,  possessing,  it  is  said,  *  the  only 

beautiful  site  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,'  It  lies 
j  between  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  on  the 
I  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Erd-  Mukhna,  and  has 
a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  8000 
to  14,000,  of  whom  a)>out  500  are  Christians,  150 
Samaritans,  and  50  Jews;  the  rest  are  Moham- 
medans, fierce,  turbulent,  and  fanatical  The  houses 
are  pretty  good,  but  the  streets  (as  usual  in  the  East) 
are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  filthy.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  soap,  cotton,  and  oil— the  soap- manu- 
factories arc  large,  and  the  oil  is  considered  the  best 
in  Syria — See  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  Stanley's  Palestine. 

NACRE.   See  Mother  of  Pearu 

NAT>IR,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  that  point  in 
the  heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
zenith,  so  that  the  zenith,  nadir,  and  centre  of  the 
earth  are  in  one  straight  line.  The  zenith  and 
nadir  form  the  poles  of  the  Horizon  (q.  v.).  See 
Zenith. 

NADIR  SHAH,  of  Persia,  belonged  to  the  Afshars, 
a  Turkish  tribe,  and  was  born  near  Kelat,  in  the 
centre  of  Khorassan,  Persia,  in  1688.  Wheu  17 
years  old,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Usbcks, 
but  escaped  after  four  years  of  captivity;  entered 
the  service  of  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  and 
soon  obtained  high  promotion.  Having,  however, 
been  degraded  and  pun  shed  for  some  real  or  sup- 
posed offence,  he  betook  himself  to  a  lawless  life, 
and  for  several  years  was  the  daring  leader  of  a 
band  of  3000  rubbers,  who  levied  contributions 
from  almost  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  An  opjwr- 
tuuity  having  occurred,  N.  seized  the  town  of  Kelat, 
and  gradually  extended  his  territorial  authority. 
Persia  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  Melek  Ashraf,  an 
Afghan  of  the  tribe  of  Ghilji,  whose  grinding 
tyranny  and  cruelty  produced  in  the  mind  of  every 
Persian  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  very  name  Afghan, 
which  exists  to  the  present  day.  N  having  avowed 
his  intention  of  exjielling  the  hated  race  from  the 
country,  and  restoring  the  Suffavean  dynasty,  num- 
bers nocked  to  his  standard,  and  Meshed,  Herat, 
and  all  Khorassan  were  speedily  reduced.  Ashraf, 
signally  defeated  in  several  engagements,  fled  before 
the  avenger,  who,  with  a  celerity  only  equalled  by 
its  thoroughness,  purged  the  provinces  of  Irak,  Fars, 
and  Kerman  of  even  the  semblance  of  Afghan 
domination.  The  assassination  of  Ashraf,  during  his 
retreat,  terminated  the  war.  The  rightful  heir, 
Tamasp,  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  N.  received 
for  his  services  the  government  of  the  provinces 
of  Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Keraiaa, 
assuming  at  the  same  time  the  title  of  Tamasp-koli 
(the  Slave  of  Tamasp),  the  title  of  khan  being 
subsequently  added.  He  was  sent  against  the 
Turks  in  1731,  and  defeated  them  at  Hamadan, 
regaining  the  Armenian  provinces  which  bad  been 
seized  by  the  Turks  in  the  preceding  reign ;  bus 
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his  sovereign  having  in  his  absence  engaged  unsuc- 
cessfully the  same  enemy,  N.  caused  him  to  be  put 
in  prison,  and  elevated  his  infant  son,  Abbas  III., 
to  the  throne  in  1732.  Tlio  death  of  this  puppet, 
in  1736.  opened  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  N. 
himself,  who  was  crowned  as  Xadir  Sfuth,  February 
26,  1736.  He  resumed  tho  war  with  the  Turks ; 
and  though  totally  defeated  in  the  lirst  two  battles 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  Asmau,  turned  the  tide  of 
fortune  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  and  granted 
peace  to  the  Turks  on  condition  of  receiving  Georgia. 
Ho  also  conquered  Afghanistan,  and  drove  back 
the  invading  Usbeks.  His  ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul  having  been  murdered  along  with  all  his 
suite  at  Jclalabad,  and  satisfaction  having  been 
refused,  N.  in  revenge  ravaged  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, and  took  Delhi,  which  he  was.  by  the  insane 
behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  pillaging.  With  booty  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,000,  including  the  Koh-i-nftr  (q.  v.)  diamond, 
he  returned  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus.  He 
next  reduced  Bokhara  and  Khaurezm,  restoring  to 
Persia  her  limits  under  the  golden  reign  of  the 
Sassanides.  From  this  period,  his  character  under- 
went a  Budden  change:  he  was  formerly  oj>en- 
hearted,  liberal,  and  tolerant ;  he  now  became 
suspicious,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical.  Tho  empire 
groaned  under  his  extortions,  and  he  was  finally 
assassinated  on  the  20th  June  1747.  His  only  sur- 
viving son  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  f 
and  died  a  major  in  the  Austrian  service,  under  the  ; 
title  of  Baron  Semlin.  N.'s  tyranny  has  now  been  j 
forgotten ;  and  nt  the  present  day,  he  is  regarded  \ 
with  pride  and  gratitude  as  the  'Wallace*  of  | 
Persia. 

NvE'VIUS,  Ck.,  one  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets,' 
was  born,  probably  in  Campania,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  3d  c.  n.  c.  In  his  youth,  he  served  in 
the  first  Punic  war ;  but  about  the  year  235  B.  c, 
he  made  his  apj)earanee  at  Rome  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  Of  his  life,  we  know  little ;  but  of  his 
character,  rather  more.  He  was  very  decidedly 
attached  to  the  plebeian  party;  and  in  his  plays, 
satirised  and  lampooned  the  Roman  nobles  with  all 
the  virulence  and  indiscretion  of  a  hot-blooded  impe- 
tuous Cainpanian  —that  Gascon  of  ancient  Italy  1 
His  rashness  ultimately  caused  his  banishment  to 
Utica  in  Africa,  where  he  died,  201  or  202  B.C. 
Besides  his  dramatic  writings,  comprising  both 
tragedies  and  comedies,  he  wrote  an  epic  poem,  De 
Btlto  Punico,  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre.  Of  these, 
only  a  few  very  unimportant  fragments  are  extant, 
which  may  l>e  found  in  Bothe's  Poctamm  Latinorum 
Scenkorum  Fragmenta  (Halljerstadt,  1824) ;  or  Klun- 
mann's  collection  of  the  same  (Jena,  1343),  enriched 
by  a  life  of  N.,  and  an  essay  on  his  poetrv.  See  also 
Sellars's  PoeU  of  the  Roman  Republic  (Edin.  1863). 

N^E'VUS  (known  popularly  as  mother/tpot  or 
mole)  is  a  congenital  mark  or  growth  on  a  part  of 
the  skin.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  dark  discolo- 
ration of  the  surface  as  described  in  the  article 
Macule,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  mole  and  is 
perfectly  harmless  ;  but  often  it  consists  of  a  dense 
network  of  dilated  blood  vessels,  forming  a  reddish 
or  livid,  tumour,  more  or  less  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  most  frequent 
situations  of  these  vascular  mevi  are  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  tho  head ;  but  thoy  may 
occur  elsewhere.  The  popular  belief  is,  that  they 
are  caused  by  the  longing  of  the  mother  during  her 
pregnancy  for  a  lobster,  or  strawberry  or  raspberry, 
or  some  other  red-coloured  article  of  food,  and  that 


foetus  a  more  or  less  vivid  image  of  the  thing  she 
longed  for;  and  hence  the  name  of  mother-itpoL. 
Sometimes  these  tumours  waste  away  spontaneously, 
and  give  no  trouble  ;  but  frequently  they  increase 
rapidly,  invade  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  ulcerate  or 
slough,  and  thus  become  dangerous  to  life  by 
h&'niorrhage.    When  these  tumours  do  not  shew  av 
tendency  to  increase,  no  treatment  is  necessary. 
When  they  are  obviously  increasing  in  size,  the 
continual  application  of  cold  (by  means  of  freezing 
mixtures),  with  moderately  firm  pressure,  is  some- 
times of  service  ;  but  a  more  certain  method  is  to 
employ  means  to  produce  such  an  amount  of 
inflammation  as  to  obliterate  the  vessels ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  seton,  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  and 
vaccination  of  the  tumour,  have  been  successfully 
applied.    The  injection  of  strong  astringents,  with 
the  view  of  coagulating  the  blood,  has  sometimes 
effected  a  cure,    li  all  those  means  fail,  extir- 
pation, either  with  the  ligature  or  knife,  must 
be  resorted  to ;  the  ligature  being  regarded  as  the 
safest  and  best  method.    For  the  various  methods 
of  applying  the  ligature,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
any  standard  work  on  operative  surgery.    If  the 
tumour  is  in  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  in  toe  orbit  of 
the  eye,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  only  course  ia 
to  tie  the  large  vascular  trunk  supplyiug  it.  The 
common  carotid  artery  has  in  several  instances  been 
tied  with  buccoss  for  vascular  navus  in  tho  orbit 


NA'FELS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Glarus,  and  live  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
battle-fields  in  the  country.  Pop.  2000.  Here,  in 
13S8,  15(H)  men  of  Glarus,  under  Matthias  am  Buhl, 
overthrew  an  Austrian  force  of  from  6000  to  $000 
men.    The  event  is  still  celebrated  yearly. 

NAGA  is,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of 
dcitiod  serpents,  which  are  represented  as  the  sons 
of  the  Muni  Kas'yapa  and  his  wife  Kadru,  whence 
they  are  also  called  Kudraveyaa.  Their  king  ia 
S'esba  (q.  v.),  the  sacred  Bcrpent  of  Vishn'u. 

NAGAPATNA'M,  a  seaport  of  British  f  ndia,  on 
tho  Coromandcl  coast,  in  the  proviuce  of  Tanjnr, 
15  miles  south  of  KarikaL  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1660,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1781.  Its  site  is  an  open  sandy  plain, 
elevated  only  three  or  four  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  port  is  visited  by  small  vessels,  and  carries  on 
some  trade  with  Ceylon.  Pop.  10,000,  many  of 
whom  are  of  Dutch  descent 

NAGARJUNA,  or  NAOASENA,  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Buddhistic  teachers  or 
patriarchs — the  thirteenth — who,  according  to  some, 
lived  about  400  years,  according  to  others,  about 
500  years,  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  S'akya- 
mum  (i.  e.,  143  or  43  B.C.).  Ho  was  tho  founder 
of  the  Madhyamika  school,  and  his  principal 
disciples  were  Aryadcva  and  Budhapalita.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddhos,  ho  was  born  in 
the  south  of  India,  in  a  Brahmanical  family.  Even 
as  a  child,  he  studied  all  the  four  Vedas ;  later,  he 
travelled  through  various  countries,  and  became 
proficient  in  astronomy,  geography,  and  magical  arts. 
By  means  of  the  last,  he  had  several  am«>roua 
adventures,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  three 
companions  of  his,  but  in  his  own  repentance,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  in  his 
conversion  to  Buddhism.  Many  miracles  are,  of 
course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propagator 
of  this  doctrine,  csjiecially  in  the  south  of  India, 
and  his  life  is  said  to  have  lasted  300  years. — See 
E.  Buruouf,  Introduction  d  FHUtoirt  rfii  BudtUiUme 
Indien  (Paris,  1844);  Spence  Hardy,  A  Manual 
of  Buddhitm  (Lond.  1853) ;  W.  Wassiljew,  Dtr 
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,  aeine  Dogmcn,  Getchichte  und  Literatur 
(St  Petersburg,  1860). 

NAGASAKI,  or  N  ANGASIKI,  a  city  and  port  of 
Ja}>an,  opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  treaty  of 
185$,  on  the  1st  July  1859,  is  situated  in  32°  44  N. 
lat,  and  129°  51'  E.  long.,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Fizeu,  wliich  forms  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  Previously 
to  1859,  it  was  the  only  port  in  Japan  open  to 
foreigners.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  is  about  six  miles  in  width, 
and  three  or  four  in  length.  To  a  person  inside, 
it  api>ears  completely  land-locked,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  ot  about  1500  feet  in  height. 
These  are  broken  into  long  ridges  and  deep  valleys  j 
while  the  more  fertile  sj>ota  are  terraced  and 
trader  cultivation.  The  town  of  N.,  which  is 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  width,  lies  on  the  north  aide  of  the  bay  ;  its 
population  is  estimated  at  70,000.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  the  Japanese  have  a  steam-factory, 
under  the  direction  of  Dutch  officers.  The  chinate 
of  N.  is  genial.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  62J  to  78'.  Olwervations 
extending  over  the  three  hottest  mouths  of  the  year, 
from  June  13  to  September  13,  1859,  show  that 
the  thermometer  ranged  from  70"  to  96"  in  the 
khade.  During  these  three  months,  there  were 
twenty-four  days  of  constant  rain,  which  was  most 
excessive  from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  end  of  July. 
The  water  at  N.  is  bad,  and  there  is  more  disease 
than  at  Hakodadi,  where  water  is  both  good  and 
plentiful  Cholera  and  typhus  fever  are  sometimes  ! 
viruleut  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  from  the  ' 
opening  of  the  port,  the  foreign  community  consisted 
of  thirty-nine  persona.  The  trade  of  X.  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Kanagawa.  Sea- weed,  salt-fish,  and  other 
articles  are  exj*>rted  to  China.  The  exports  to 
Europe  are  mainly  tea,  vegetable  wax.  and  copper. 
The  total  value  of  imports  in  the  year  1801  amounted 
to  669,201  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  1,000,3 17  dollars, 
or  about  £140,000  and  £203,000.—  See  Alcock's  Three 
Years   /tmulentt  in  Japan,  vol.  ii.  i».  387  (Ixmd. 

1862)  ;  }Vr/o  aiul  Ptkin-j,  by  Roljert  Fortune  (Loud. 

1863)  ;  Hudson's  Retidewx.  at  Xayanaki,  Ac,  in 
1859-  I860  (Lond.  1861). 

NAOKLFLUE,  tho  provincial  name  for  a  bed 
of  conglomerate  belonging  to  the  Mollassc  (q.  v.), 
which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strata  iu 
the  central  region  of  Switzerland,  lictween  the  Alps 
and  the  Jura.  It  is  said  to  attain  the  enormous 
thickness  of  6000  and  8000  feet  in  the  Rhigi  near 
Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer  near  Wesen. 

NAOKESUR,  the  name  under  which  the  blos- 
soms of  the  MtAua  ferrea  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
India.    See  GuiTlFEfLK. 

NAGPU'R,  a  city  of  British  India,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  near 
its  north-west  extremity,  in  an  unhealthy  swampy 
hollow,  430  miles  in  a  direct  line  east-north-east  of 
Bombay.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it  is 
•even  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  no 
importaut  edifices.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabi- 
live  in  thatched  mud-tents,  interspersed  with 
which  prevent  the  circulation  of  air,  and 
moisture,  thus  rendering  the  town  unneces- 
sarily unhealthy.  Tho  mean  temjierature  of  N.  is 
estimated  at  about  80"  F.  Cotton  cloths,  coarse 
and  fine  chintzes,  turbans,  silks,  brocades,  blankets, 
woollens,  tent-cloths,  and  articles  in  copper  and 
brass,  are  manufactured.  Here,  on  the  26th  and 
27th  Novemlter  1817,  a  small  British  force  of  1350 
men.  commanded  by  Colonel  Scott,  defeated  a  native 
of  18,000  men.   Pop.  115,000. 


NAG  PUR,  an  extensive  inland  province  of 
British  India,  belonging  iu  its  civil  administration 
to  the  Bengal,  and  in  its  military  to  the  Madras 
Presidency,  extends  immediately  north-east  of  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  in  lat  17"  15'-  23*  5'  N. ;  long. 
78*  3'— 83'  UY.  Area,  76,432  square  miles;  pop. 
4,650,000.  The  north  part  of  tho  province  is  moun- 
tainous in  character,  being  traversed  by  spurs  of  the 
great  Vindhya  range  ;  the  general  slope  of  the  sur- 
face is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  receives  the  drainage  of  the  country  chiefly 
through  the  rivers  MahanauF  and  Wain  Gangs— the 
latter  a  tributary  of  the  Godavarl.  The  climate  is 
not  healthy,  and  is  especially  insalubrious  in  the 
extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  land  which  abound 
in  the  province.  The  Gonds  (see  India),  supposed 
to  be  the  altorigines,  are  the  most  remarkable  class 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  swine,  and 
buffaloes  ;  but  their  country,  forming  the  south- 
eastern tracts— about  one-third  of  the  whole— ia 
covered  with  a  dense  jungle,  swarming  with  tigers. 
In  the  more  favoured  districts,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  more  industrious,  rice,  maize,  oil,  and  other 
seeds,  and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  rajahs  of  N.,  sometimes  called  the  rajahs  of 
Berar,  ruled  over  a  state  formed  out  of  a  part  of 
the  great  Mahratta  kingdom.  The  dynasty,  how- 
ever-, died  out  in  1853,  and  the  territory  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British.  The  province  has  five 
divisions— capital,  Nagpur. 

NAG'S  HEAD  CONSECRATION.  This 
story,  which  was  first  circulated  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  forty  years  after  the  event,  with  respect 
to  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration,  was  to  the 
following  effect.  On  the  passing  of  the  first  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
fourteen  bishops  vacated  their  sees,  and  all  the 
other  sees  excepting  that  of  Llandaff  being  vacant, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 
nubroken  succession  of  bishop  from  apostolical 
times.  Kitchin  of  .  Llandaff  refused  to  officiate 
at  Parker's  consecration,  and  -consequently  the 
Protestant  divines  procured  the  help  of  Scory,  a 
deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
all  having  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern  in  Cheap- 
side,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  a  Bible  on 
their  heads  or  shoulders,  saying  :  4  Take  thou  autho- 
rity to  preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely  and  they 
rose  up  bishops  of  the  New  Church  of  England! 
The  story  is  discredited  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  Lingard,  and  is  carefully  refuted  by  Strype 
in  his  life  of  Parker.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that 
the  election  took  place  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Canterbury,  the  confirmation  at  St  Mary  1c  Bow's 
Church  in  Chea]«idc,  and  the  cousecratioo  in  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  Scory,  then  elected  to 
the  see  of  Hereford;  Barlow,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Wells,  then  elected  to  Chichester ;  Coverdale,  for- 
merly of  Exeter,  anil  never  reappointed  to  any  see ; 
and  Hodgkin,  suffragan  of  Hereford,  officiated  at 
the  consecration.  The  Nag's  Head  story  prol>ably 
arose  from  the  company  having  possibly  gone  from 
Bow  Church,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a 
dinner  together  at  the  tavern  hard  by,  according 
to  the  prevailing  custom.  The  due  succession  of 
bishops  in  the  English  Church  has  never  been 
on  >k  en. 

NAGY,  a  Hungarian  word,  meaning  '  great.'  It 
is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  towns  iu  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  In  the  present  work,  many  of 
the  towns  that  take  this  prefix  are  given  under  the 
name  that  comes  after  it 

NAGY  BA'NYA   See  Banya. 

NAGY  ENYED,  a  small  town  of  Transylvania, 
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NA'HUM,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  was 
A  native  either  of  Elkosh,  in  Galilee,  or  the  son  of 
ft  man  named  Elkosh.  The  identification  of  bia 
birthplace  with  Capernaum  (Nahum's  Village)  or  a 
place  called  Elkosh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
not  far  from  Nineveh,  is  the  resul*  of  vague  specula- 
tion. He  was  probably  a  contenijiorary  of  Isaiah, 
and  flourished  about  713 — 711  b.c  The  burden 
of  his  'vision'  (in  3d  chap.)  is  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  and  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  king- 
dom. His  style  is  full  of  animation,  fancy,  and 
originality,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  rounded. 
His  language  throughout  is  classical,  and  in  the 

Sirest  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  Beeond  half  of 
ezekiah's  reign,  or  to  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xix.  35,  &c).    A  commentary  on  N.,  with 

r:ial  reference  to  the  Assyrian  monuments  lately 
overed,  has  been  written  by  0.  Strauss  (Berlin, 
1853). 

NA'IA.   Sec  Asp  and  Cobra. 

NA  IADES,  NAIAD A'CE^E,  or  POTAME.E, 
a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  divided  by 
some  botanists  into  several  orders  (Juncayiafa, 
Zo«t<ruc«t,  Ac.),  containing  in  all  not  quite  100 
known  species,  all  aquatic  plants,  some  of  them 
inhabiting  the  ocean,  some  found  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  some  in  streams.  They  are  all  of  very  cel- 
lular structure ;  the  leaves  have  parallel  veins,  and 
the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  To  this  order  belongs 
the  Pondweed  (Putamogf.ton),  of  which  a  numl>er  of 
species  abound  in  the  still  waters  of  Britain,  and  of 
which  some  are  found  as  far  north  as  Iceland.  To 
this  order  also  belongs  the  Grahswracr  (q.  v.)  of 
our  shores,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The 
Lattice- leaf  (q.  v.)  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  tho  most 
interesting  s|>ecies,  and  one  of  the  few  which  attract 
notice  as  in  any  way  beautiful 

NA'IADS,  in  Grecian  Mythology,  the  nymphs  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  rivers,  and  fountains.  They  were 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  inspiration  ;  hence, 
soothsayers  and  others  are  sometimes  called  nymplut- 
leptoi  (seized  by  the  nymph).  They  were  repre- 
sented as  half-clothed  maidens, 
and  not  unfrequently  as  com- 
panions of  Pan,  of  Hercules,  the 
I>atron  of  warm  springs,  or  of  the 
Sileni  and  the  Satyrs,  in  whose 
jovial  dances  they  join. 

NA'IANT,  or  N  ATA  NT  (Lat 
noli  re,  to  swim),  a  heraldic  term 
applied  to  a  Hah  when  l»orne 
N  horizontally  across  the  shield  in 

in aiant.        ft  swimming  position. 

NAIGUE,  or  NAIK,  a  native  sulialtern  officer 
Among  Indian  and  Anglo- Asiatic  troops,  whoso 
functions  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  jier- 
formed  among  European  troops  by  the  drill-sergeant 

NAILS  are  flattened,  elastic,  horny  plates, 
which  are  placed  as  protective  coverings  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
finders  and  toes.  Each  nail  consists  of  a  root,  or 
part  concealed  within  a  fold  of  the  skin ;  a  body, 
or  exj*osed  jtart  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  ; 
and  a  free  anterior  extremity  called  the  tdnt.  The 
skin  below  the  root  and  body  of  the  nail  is  termed 
the  matrix,  from  its  being  the  part  from  which  the 
nail  is  produced.  This  is  thick,  and  covered  with 
highly  vaaeular  papilla;,  and  its  colour  is  seen 
through  the  transparent  horny  tissue.  Near  the 
root,  the  papilla  are  smaller  and  1 


the  jiortion  of  nad  corresponding  to  this  part  is  of  a 
whiter  colour ;  from  its  form,  this  portion  is  termed 
the  lunula.  It  is  by  the  successive  growth  of  now 
cells  at  the  root  and  under  the  1>ody  of  the  nail  that 
it  advances  forwards,  and  maintains  a  due  thickness, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  its  growth  in  a  proper 
direction  is  insured.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  nails  is  given  in  the  article  FIornv  1'issrES,  to 
which  claaa  of  structures  they  belong.  According 
to  the  observation  of  Beau,  the  finger-nails  grow 
at  tho  rate  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  line  in  a  wevk, 
while  the  toe-nails  only  grow  with  about  one-fourth 
of  that  rapidity.  When  a  nail  has  been  removed  by 
violence,  or  has  been  thrown  off  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  matter  (pus)  beneath  it,  a  new  nail 
is  speedily  formed,  provided  the  matrix  has  not 
been  seriously  injured. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  affection 
popularly  known  as  ingrowing  naiL  Its  most  usual 
seat  is  by  the  side  of  the  great  toe.  It  doe*  not 
in  reality  arise  from  any  alteration  of  the  nail,  but 
from  the  adjacent  soft  jwrts  being  constantly  pressed 
by  the  use  of  tight  shoes  against  its  edge.  These 
I>arts  become  swollen  and  inflamed  ;  suppuration 
ensues,  anil  an  intensely  sensitive  ulcer  is  funned, 
in  which  the  nail  is  embedded.  Surgical  advice 
should  at  once  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  as 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  ulcer  will  heal  spon- 
taneously, especially  if  the  patient  continue  to  move 
about,  and  thus  keep  up  irritation.  In  obstinate 
cases,  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  remove  A 
|>ortion  of  the  nail,  an  operatiou  attended  with  much 
pain,  although  quickly  performed. 

NAILS,  pointed  pieces  of  metal,  usually  with 
flattened  or  rounded  heads,  used  for  driving  into 
wood-work,  for  the  purjiose  of  holding  the  pieces 
together.  A  variety,  in  which  the  head  is  very 
large,  and  the  spike  portion  small,  used  by  shoe* 
makers  for  protecting  the  soles  of  W>ts  and  shoe* 
from  wear,  is  culled  the  holt-nail ;  another,  which 
is  made  by  cutting  thin  plate-iron  into  thin  pointed 
pieces  of  various  lengths,  is  called  brad* :  these 
sometimes  are  without  heads,  but  are  usually  made 
with  a  slight  projection  by  way  of  a  head.  "  When 
made  small,  with  flat  heads,  for  attaduog  cloth 
or  hangings  in  upholstery- work,  they  are  called 
tael* ;  and  when  very  large  for  heavy  carpentry, 
apikru. 

Nail-maX-inr).— Formerly,  all  nails  were  hand- 
made, by  forging  on  an  anvil ;  and  in  Britain 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  vast  quantities  are  still 
made  in  this  manner,  being  preferable,  for  many 
kinds  of  carpenters'  work,  to  those  made  by 
machinery.  In  France,  the  greater  {tart  of  the 
nails  used  for  light  carpentry- work  are  ni.vle  of 
soft  iron  wire,  pointed  with  the  hammer ;  and  in 
order  to  head  them,  they  are  pinched  in  a  toothed 
vice,  which  leaves  the  jwrtion  for  the  head  projecting 
and  makes  below  it  three  or  four  grooves  in  the 
nail,  which  increase  its  hold  on  the  wood  when 
driven  home.  The  head  is  lteaten  into  a  counter- 
sinking on  the  rice,  which  regulates  the  size. 

The  iron  used  for  hand  nail-making  in  Britain 
is  sold  in  bundles,  and  is  called  no U-rwU ;  it  is 
either  prepared  by  rolling  the  malleable  iron  iute 
rods  or  small  liars  of  the  required  thickness —which 

Crocess  is  only  employed  for  very  fine  qualities  —or 
y  cutting  plate-iron  into  stripe  by  means  of  rolling- 
shears  :  these  shears  consist  of  two  powerful  revolving 
shafts  [a,  a,  fig.),  upon  which  are  fixed  discs  of  hard 
steel  with  squared  edges  (ft,  b,  fig.).  The  discs  of 
one  shaft  alternate  with  those  of  the  other ;  tbcv  are 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  cnt  and  the  shafts 
are  so  placed,  that  a  small  portion  of  one  set  of  the 
discs  are  inserted  between  those  of  the  other  set. 
When  the  shafts  Are  revolving,  a  plate  of  iron  is 
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pressed  between  the  discs  in  the  plane  of  the  dotted 
line  <*,  e,  rig. ;  and  it  is  forcibly  drawn  through, 
the  steel  discs  cutting  the  plates  into  strips  with 


great  rapidity.  The  quantity  produced  in  this  way 
is  enormous,  some  mills  turniug  out  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour  of  nail-rods. 

Several  inventions,  in  which  America  took  the 
lead,  have  been  introduced,  and  are  successfully 
worked,  for  making  nails  direct  from  plate-iron, 
either  by  cutting  them  out  cold  or  hot ;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  nails  in  use  are  made  in 
this  way.  Nail-making  by  machinery  was  origi- 
nated in  Massachusetts  in  1810. 


NAIN  DE  TILLEMONT.    See  Tillkmont. 

NAIRN,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh,  and  is 
15  miles  north-east  by  rail  from  Inverness.  It*  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nairn,  on  the 
side,  and  for  that  reason  was  anciently  called 
Inver-nairn.  Lyim?  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  which  is  here  about  eight  miles 
across,  it  commands  a  grand  and  extensive  view 
of  the  coast  of  lloss-shire,  including  Cromarty  Bay, 
nearly  opposite,  N.  was  legalised  by  William  the 
Lion.  it  has  little  historical  interest,  and  few 
objects  worthy  of  antiquarian  attctition.  It  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
sea-bathing  and  artificial  baths,  in  which  respect  it 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  town  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  on  account  of  which  it  is  a  fashionable 
place  of  resort  in  the  summer  season.  The  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  equable.  The  inhabitants  enjoy 
a  remarkable  immunity  from  epidemic  diseases. 
There  is  a  commodious  harbour.  The  town  has  a 
literary  society,  a  museum,  a  newsj>aper,  and  three 
branch  banks.  Pop.  in  1861,  3829 ;  constituency  in 
1863,  13L  N.  unites  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and 
Fortrose  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 

NAIRNSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  the  counties 
of  Inverness  and  Moray,  of  the  latter  of  which  it 
anciently  formed  a  part.  It  extends  north  and 
south  22  miles,  and  15  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Its  area  is  215  square  miles,  or  137,500  acres.  Pop.  in 
1861,  10,065,  including  the  burgh  of  Nairn  ;  con- 
stituency in  1863,  293.  The  rental,  according  to  the 
valuation  roll  of  1863-1864,  is  £26,743,  16s.  50., 
exclusive  of  the  railway  valuation.  Nairn  is  the 
only  royal  burgh  in  the  county,  but  there  are  the 
villages  of  Cawdor  and  Auldearn.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  |»art  light  and  sandy.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  agricultural  activity,  though  the  county 
is  perhaps  better  known  for  its  cattle-breeding.  An 
important  cattle  'tryst'  is  held  at  Cawdor  once  a 
month  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 


climate  of  this  county  is  distinguished  for  its  salu- 
brity, and  the  temperature  is  remarkably  equable. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  has  uot  risen  above 
78°  3",  or  fallen  below  IP  2,  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  According  to  the  latest  observations,  the 
yearly  rainfall  did  not  amount  to  more  than  26 
inches,  the  greatest  fall  being  in  October,  and  the 
least  in  Apru.  At  Brackla  Distillery,  which  lielongs 
to  Robert  Fraser,  Esq.,  from  40,000  to  50,000 
gallons  of  spirits  are  manufactured  annually.  The 
river  Nairn  runs  through  the  county  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  which  presents  particidarly  attrac- 
tive and  romantic  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cawdor  Castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of 
Cawdor.  This  castle  is  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and 
is  in  an  excellent  state  f  preservation.  It  was  the 
reside:  n  •  of  the  ancient  Thanes  of  Cawdor,  one  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  MucbetJi.  About  the  year 
1510,  the  estates  belonging  to  the  earldom  passed  by 
marriage  from  the  old  family  of 
Calder  into  the  hands  of  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  are  Btill 
in  the  possession  of  his  descen- 
dants. Not  a  few  other  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest  are  to 
be    found   in    the    county  of 


NAISSANT,  a  term  applied  in 
heraldic  blazon  to  an  animal 
depicted  as  coming  forth  out  of 
the  middle — not  like  lamant 
(q.  v.),  out  of  the  boundary  hne— of  an  ordinary. 

N  AKHICHEVA'N,  on  the  Dow,  a  thriving  town 
of  South  Russia,  in  the  government  of  EkaWiuoslar, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  two  miles  east  of  Rostov,  ft  was 
founded  in  1779  by  Armenian  settlers  from  the 
Crimea,  and  has  13,200  inhabitants,  mostly  Arme- 
nians, belonging  to  the  Greek- Armenian  Church. 
There  are  several  factories,  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods,  and  an  extensive  bade  is 
carried  on. 

NAK8HATRA  (a  Sanscrit  word  of  doubtful 
etymology,  but  probably  a  compound  of  an  obsolete 
base  nabtlia,  night,  and  tra,  protecting,  i.  e.,  literally 
night-protecting)  means  properly  star,  and  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  the  Vedas.  At  a  later  period,  it  was 
applied  to  the  asterisma  lying  in  the  moon's  path,  or 
to  tho  mansions  in  which  the  moon  is  Huppmed  to 
rest  in  her,  or  rather,  according  to  Hindu  notions, 
fi'u  path.  The  numlicr  of  these  astcriflms  was 
reckoned  originally  at  27,  later  at  2S  ;  and  mythology 
transformed  them  into  as  many  daughters)  of  the 
patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  the  wives  of  the 
moon.  See  Moow.  Biot,  the  distinguished  French 
astronomer,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  Hindu 
system  of  the  Nakshatras  was  derived  from  the 
Chinese  sim  ;  but  his  theory,  though  supported  by 
very  learned  arguments,  has  been  refuted  by  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  in  his  notes  to  Burgess's  translation 
of  the  Silrya  Siddh&nta  (New  Haven,  United  States, 
1860),  and  by  Professor  Midler  in  his  preface  to  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Rig-  Veda  ( Lond.  1862) ;  for  their 
arguments  leave  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  the 
Nakshatras  originated  from  the  Hindu  mind. 

NALA  is  s  legendary  king  of  ancient  India— a 
king  of  Nishadha—  whose  love  for  Damayantl,  the 
daughter  of  Bhlma,  king  of  Vidarbha,  aud  the 
adventures  arising  from,  or  connected  with,  it — the 
loss  of  his  kiugdom,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  their  ultimate  restoration  -  have 
supplied  several  Hindu  poets  with  the  subject  of 
their  muse.  The  oldest  poem  relating  to  Nala  and 
Damayantl  is  acclebrated  episode  of  the  MaM/jh&rata 
(q.  v.),  edited  both  in  India  and  Europe,  and  tran  slated 
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NALODAYA— XAMAQTJAS. 


iu  Latin  by  Bopp;  in  German  by  Kosegarten,  Bopp, 
Rllckert,  and  Ateier ;  and  in  English  by  Dean 
Mihnan.  The  two  other  renowned  i>ocm8  treating  of 
tho  same  legend,  but  with  far  less  complete  now,  are 
the  Xatwluua  (q.  v.)  and  the  NuuJiadJtacharita.  of 
S'rl-Haraha. 

NALODAYA  is  the  name  of  a  Sanscrit  poem 
■which  is  highly  prized  hy  the  modem  Hindus,  Its 
subject  is  the  story  of  Xala  {q.  v.),  but  more  con- 
cisely narrated  than  in  the  episode  of  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata,  whence  its  content*  are  l>orrowed  ;  and  ita 
reputed  author  is  KalidiUa  (q.  v.).  Great  doubts, 
however,  must  attach  to  the  attribution  of  this 
authorship,  if  by  KMidSUa  the  author  of  S'dhnttaia 
is  meant,  and  not  some  other  poet  bearing  the  same 
name ;  for  the  merits  of  this  poem  consist  neither 
in  elevation  of  thought  nor  in  richness  of  notion : 
they  are  sought  for  by  the  Hindus  in  ita  elaborate 
and  artificial  diction,  and  in  ita  alliteration  of  every 
variety,  which,  to  a  Euroj>can  mind  of  culture  and 
taste,  would  be  no  more  than  an  intolerable  jingle 
of  sounds,  devoid  of  all  |»oetical  worth.  The  text  of 
the  poem,  with  a  modern  commentary,  has  been 
edited  (Berlin.  1834))  by  F.  Benary,  and  (Calcutta, 
1844)  by  W.  Yates,  who  added  to  his  edition  a  free 
metrical  translation  of  the  text,  and  an  essay  on 
Sanscrit  Alliteration. 

NAMA'QUALAND,  Gkrat.  The  extensive 
regiou  in  South  Africa  north  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
extending  from  the  Orange  River,  lat  29s  30',  to 
Walfish  Bay,  lat.  23°,  and  stretching  inland  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  Kalihari  Desert,  comprehend- 
ing an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Great  being  principally 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  Xamaquas  («,  v.). 
This  region  is  drained  i>riiici|>ally  by  a  large 
periodical  water-course,  called  the  Onp,  Borradaile, 
or  Great  Fish  River,  which,  running  from  north  to 
south  a  distance  of  al>out  450  miles,  joins  the  Orange 
River  nearly  at  right  angles,  about  90  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  generally,  except  iu  its  northern 
parts,  where  the  country  rises  into  extensive  and 
lofty  plateaus,  a  moat  sterile  and  barren  region,  and 
along  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of  400  miles  docs  not 
present  a  single  running  stream,  much  less  a  navig- 
able river,  although  a  few  little  bays  along  the 
coast,  such  as  Augra  Pequena,  Sandwich  Harbour, 
and  Walfish  Bay,  afford  safe  anchorages.  The 
valley  of  the  Oup  is  bounded  on  each  side  by 
ranges  of  flat-topped  barren  mountains,  which  to 
the  eastward  die  away  into  the  waterless  though 
wooded  flats  of  the  Kalihari  Desert,  and  coastwards 
stretch  into  vast  sandy  downs,  against  which  the 
Southern  Atlautic  beats  an  unceasing  surf,  render- 
ing landing  very  daugerous,  and  enveloping  the 
coast  in  a  perpetual  mist  The  chief  productions 
of  the  region  are  cattle,  for  the  reariug  of  wluch  the 
couutry  seems  favourable.  On  the  edge  of  the 
Kalihari,  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  collected, 
and  copper  ore  seems  abundant  iu  several  localities. 
Guano  is  found  at  Icliaboe  and  many  little  islands 
on  the  coast,  and  considerable  fisheries  are  carried 
on  by  Ca|>c  houses  in  many  of  the  bays. 

The  lion,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and 
large  game  generally,  are  still  found  in  N.,  although 
fast  diminishing  before  the  firearms  of  the  Namaquaa. 
The  snakes  are  considered  es]>ccially  venomous. 
The  gemsbok,  eland,  and  other  large  autelopes,  now 
almost  unknown  in  the  Cape  Colony,  are  still 
numerous  in  the  little-frequented  wastes  of  this 
region.  The  climate  is  extreme,  and  though,  on  the 
whole,  not  unhealthy,  is  very  trying  to  Euroitean 
constitutions.  The  water  is  generally  brackish. 
The  first  English  traveller  in  X.  was  Sir  J.  Alex- 
ander, who,  in  1837,  traversed  it  from  north  to 


south.  Charles  John  Anderason  has  also  explored 
every  part  of  it.  Information  on  tho  region  may 
be  also  found  in  the  travels  of  Moffat,  Campbell, 
and  Le  Yaillant  The  native  tribes,  who  may  per- 
haps numlter  about  50,000  souls,  apeak  the  Xamaqua 
language,  the  purest  type  of  the  Hottentot 

NAMAQUALAND,  Lrrrut,  is  a  division  of 
Cape  Colony  south  of  the  Orange  River,  formerly 
part  of  the  district  of  ('lanwi)liam,  and  included  with 
the  country  north  of  it  uuder  the  general  name  of 
Xamaqualand.  It  is  a  very  barren  region,  covered 
with  rugged  volcanic-looking  hills,  through  which 
the  Ganep  or  Great  Orange  River  appear*,  through 
some  couvidsion  of  nature,  to  have  forced  its  way  to 
the  sea.  Little  X.  has  of  late  years  afforded  a  very 
large  supply  of  copper  ore  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  mines,  although  not  worked  to  any  extent  until 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  were  well  known 
to  the  Dutch  '200  years  ago.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Orange  of  the  colonists,  which  divides  the 
Cape  Colony  from  Great  Xamaqualand ;  all  the  other 
streams  are  merely  ]>criodicaf  torrents,  often  dry 
for  years.  The  seat  of  magistracy  is  at  Springbok 
Fontein,  about  80  miles  from  the  principal  harbour, 
Hondeklin  Bay,  and  where  are  situated  the  very  rich 
mines  of  the  Cajie  Copper  Company.  Many  scattered 
tribes  of  Xamaquas  and  Bastard  Hottentots  roam 
along  the  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  and  in  thf  neigh* 
boiirnood  of  the  mines  arc  numerous  Dutch  farmers 
and  English  settlers.  All  the  larger  mammalia, 
except  a  few  gemsbok,  are  extirpated;  but  troo|w  of 
ostriches  are  still  numerous  on  the  grassy  flats  of  the 
Bushman  country.  The  geological  features  of  this 
region  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  A.  Wylie,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cape  government  The  rocks  are  generally  of 
granite  or  gneiss,  intersected  with  numerous  veins 
of  cupreouB  indications,  aud  near  the  Orange  River, 
present  many  very  curious  features.  The  coast-line 
extends  for  100  miles,  with  a  few  little  bays,  such 
as  Port  Xalloth  and  Hondeklqi,  where  there  is 
tolerably  safe  anchorage,  and  generally  presents  • 
shore  covered  with  low  granite  rocks.  At  Ifondeklip 
Bay,  a  lai-ge  boulder  painted  red  forms  a  distin- 
guishing landmark. 

NAMA'QUAS,  the  principal  existing  tribe  of 
the  race  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Hot* 
tentot  They  inhabit  the  region  called  Great 
Xamaqualand,  north  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River, 
and  the  country  a  few  miles  south  of  it  as  far  as 
the  Kamiesl»eigen.  They  are  a  pastoral  people 
of  rather  predatory  habits,  and  live  uuder  the 
rule  of  their  chiefs,  whose  powers,  however,  are 
of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differing  from  the 
Bosjesuieii  Hottentots,  the  X.  are  a  tall,  well-made, 
active  people,  although  presenting  the  usual  peculi- 
arities of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complexion, 
the  oblique  eye,  and  short  tufted  hair.  They  st*ak 
a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however, 
differs  considerably  from  that  used  by  other  tribes 
of  that  people.  Mission  stations  of  the  Rhenish  and 
Wesleyan  societies  have  been  for  many  years  estab- 
lished amongst  them,  and  in  a  few  localities,  near 
the  Cape  Colony,  with  considerable  success ;  and 
the  Xew  Testament  and  some  elementary  works 
have  been  translated  into  the  Xainaqua  dialect 
On  the  northern  borders  of  the  region*  they  inhabit, 
the  X.,  under  the  chief  Africaner,  the  descendant 
of  a  fugitive  slave  from  Cape  Colony,  have  for 
many  years  kept  up  a  predatory  and  bloody  war 
with  the  tribes  of  Ovampos  and  Dainaros,  who  live 
north  of  Wolfish  Bay.  The  total  numWr  of  N. 
cannot  exceed  between  50,000  and  00,000  souls, 
scattered  over  a  region  of  at  least  150,000  square 
miles;  and  there  ia  every  prospect  of  the  pure 
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Hottentot  tribes  soon  becoming  extinct,  or  at 
absorbed,  being  gradually  supplanted  by  the  more 
energetic  and  civilised  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point 
of  civilisation  and  appearance,  are  very  little 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  Ihitch  Boer  of  Cape 
Colony.  Many  of  the  southern  N.  {losses*  wagons 
and  oxen,  and  are  employed  in  the  transport  of 
copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualand 
to  the  shipping  port  at  Hondeklip  Bay. 

A  few  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Hottentot 
tribes,  described  by  Kolben  nearly  200  years  ago, 
may  be  still  traced  amongst  the  more  remote  tribes 
of  the  N. ;  but  contact  with  the  Capo  Colonists,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  have  partially  civilised 
this  race,  so  that  an  ordinary  Hottentot  is  quite  as 
respectable  a  savage,  or  j>cruaj»  more  so  than  bis 
Betjouana  or  Amakosa  brethren. 

NAME  (Sax.  nama,  Ger.  name,  Lat  no  men, 
Gr.  onoma),  the  word  by  which  a  particular  person 
or  tiling  is  signified  in  distinction  from  other  persons 
or  thing*.  A  name  attached  to  a  person  is  called 
a  proper  name  Names  distinguishing  one  indi- 
vidual from  another  have  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  human  society.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  name  given  to  a  child  either  originated  in  some 
circumstance  of  birth,  or  was  an  expression  of 
religious  sentiment.  Old  Testament  names  are 
almost  all  original— L  e.,  giveu  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  jierson  bearing  them ;  but  the  Jews,  like 
other  nations,  after  accumulating  a  considerable 
stock  of  names^  began  to  repeat  them,  and  we  find 
few  names  in  the  New  Testament  which  had  not 
been  used  before.  In  Old  Testament  times,  it  was 
an  occasional  practice  to  adopt  a  change  of  name 
on  the  occasion  of  an  important  event  in  one's  life. 

The  Greeks  bore  only  one  name,  given  on  the 
tenth  day  after  birth,  which  it  was  the  right  of 
the  father  to  choose,  and  alter  if  he  pleased.  The 
earliest  Greek  names  are  generally  expressive  of 
some  rfjuality  in  high  estimation,  as  valour,  skill, 
wisdom,  or  gracefulness  (Callimachus,  excellent 
fighter ;  Fberecrates,  strength  bringer ;  Sophron, 
wise ;  Melanthus,  black  (lower).  In  later  times, 
when  the  faith  in  the  gods  was  on  the  wane,  names 
derived  from  Apollo  and  Athene,  or  indicative  of 
the  favour  of  Olympus  (Ajwllodorus,  gift  of  Apollo), 
came  more  into  fashion.  The  eldest  son  generally 
bore  the  name  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  rejwtition  of  the  same 
name  was  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  appending 
the  father's, name  (either  simply,  or  turned  into  a 
patronymic),  the  occupation,  the  place  of  birth,  or 


The  Romans  at  a  very  early  period  bore  two 
names,  and  afterwards  every  Roman  citizen  had 
three.  The  prwn&men,  like  our  Christian  name, 
was  j»er*onal  to  the  individual — Cains,  Marcus, 
Cneius ;  in  writing,  generally  abbreviated  to  an 
initial  or  two  letters,  C,  M.,  or  Cn.  It  was  given 
in  early  times  on  the  attainment  of  puberty,  and 
afterward  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth.  There 
were  alwut  thirty  recognised  prienoinina.  Women 
had  no  prcrnomen  till  marriage,  when  they  took 
the  feminine  form  of  that  Iwrne  by  their  husband. 
Every  Roman  citizen  belonged  both  to  a  gens  and 
to  a  jhm'd'tn  included  in  that  gens.  The  second 
name  was  the  nomen  gtntUieium,  generally  ending 
in  -in*,  -eius,  or  -ami*.  The  third  name  was  the 
hereditary  ctyjnomtn  belonging  to  the  familia. 
Cognomina  were  often  derived  from  Boinc  bodily 
peculiarity,  or  event  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
the  family.  A  second  cognomen,  or  agnomen,  as 
it  was  called,  was  sometimes  added  by  way  of 
honorary  distinction.  In  common  intercourse,  the 
pramotnen  and  cognomen  were  used  without  the 
Domen  gentilicium,  as  C.  Cssar  for  C.  Julius  Caesar, 


M.  Cicero  for  M.  Tullins  Cicero.  The  Roman  names 
were  in  their  origin  less  dignified  and  aspiring  than 
the  Greek ;  some  were  derived  from  ordinary 
employments,  as  Porcius  (swineherd),  Cicero  (vetch 
grower) ;  some  from  personal  peculiarities,  Crassus 
(fat),  Naso  (long-nosed);  a  few  from  numerals, 
Sextus,  Septimus. 

The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  names,  like  the  Jewish 
and  Greek,  had  been  originally  very  significant ; 
but  at  an  early  ]>eriod  their  exuberance  became 
checked ;  people  contented  themselves  with  relat- 
ing the  old  stock.  While  the  speech  of  Europe  was 
undergoing  a  transformation,  the  names  in  use. 
remained  the  same;  belonging  to  an  obsolete 
tongue,  their  signification  by  and  by  became 
uumtelligible  to  the  people  using  them.  Many  are 
derived  from  '  God,'  as  Gottfried,  Godwin ;  some 
from  an  inferior  class  of  gods  knowu  by  the  title  a* 
or  an*,  whence  Anaelm,  Oscar,  Esmond*  others  from 
elves  or  genii,  Alfred,  Alboin.  Elfric  (Elf  King). 
Bertha  is  the  name  of  a  favourite  feminine  goddess 
and  source  of  light,  from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
'bright;'  the  same  word  occurs  as  a  comjumnd  in 
Albrecht,  Bertram.  To  a  large  class  of  names 
indicating  such  qualities  as  personal  prowess, 
wisdom,  and  nobility  of  birth,  belong  Hildebrand 
(war  brand),  Konrad  (bold  in  counsel),  1  Hod  wig 
(glorious  warrior),  called  by  us  Clovis,  aud  the 
original  of  Ludwig  aud  Louis.  The  wolf,  the  bear, 
the  eagle,  the  boar,  and  the  liou  entered  into  the 
composition  of  many  proper  names  of  men,  as  Adolf 
(noble  wolf),  Arnold  (valiant  eagle),  Osborn  (God 
bear).  Respect  for  feminine  prowess  also  appeared 
in  such  names  as  Mathilde  (mighty  amozoii),  Wolf- 
hilde  (wolf  heroine).  The  spread  of  Christianity 
threw  a  number  of  the  old  names  into  comparative 
oblivion,  and  introduced  new  one*.  The  name 
selected  at  baptism  was  more  frequently  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Bible  or  the  church  than  from 
the  old  traditional  repertory,  which,  however,  was 
never  altogether  disused.  Many  names,  supposed 
to  be  local  and  very  ancient,  rarticularly  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  are  in 
reality  but  corruptions  of  names  of  Christian  origin 
which  are  in  use  elsewhere.  Owen,  Evan,  and 
Eoghan  (the  latter  often  Anglicised  into  Hector) 
seem  all  to  be  forms  of  Johann  or  John.  A  change 
of  name  was  sometimes  made  at  confirmation. 

Periods  of  religious  and  political  excitement  have 
had  a  very  powerful  influence  in  modifying  the 
fashion  in  names.  The  Puritans  would  only  admit 
of  two  classes  of  names,  those  directly  expressive 
of  religious  sentiment — Praise-God,  Live- well— and. 
names  which  occur  in  Scripture ;  these  latter  indis- 
criminately mafic  use  of,  however  oWure  their 
meaning,  or  however  indifferent  the  character  of 
the  original  bearer  of  them.  Old  Testament  names 
were  used  in  preference  to  New,  probably  because 
they  did  not  convey  the  notion  of  a  j>atron  saint. 
Old  Testament  names  still  prevail  largely  in 
America,  where  exists  a  medley  of  Christiau  names 
from  all  possible  sources.  At  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, names  supposed  to  savour  of  cither  loyalty 
or  religion  were  abandoned,  and  those  of  Greek 
and  Roman  heroes  came  into  vogue  instead.  The 
Augustau  period  of  English  literature  gave  a 
tem|K)rary  i«>pularity  to  such  feminine  names  as 
Narcissa,  Celia,  Sabma.  In  Germany,  the  names 
in  use  are  particularly  free  from  foreign  admixture ; 
they  are  almost  all  either  of  Teutonic  origin,  or 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
In  Britain,  the  number  of  names  has,  particularly 
since  the  Reformation,  been  more  limited  than  in 
most  other  countries.  In  some  families  of  distinction, 
unusual  names  have  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  for  centuries— e.      Peregrine  the 
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Berries,  and  Sholto  in  the  Douglas  family.  The 
accumulation  of  two  or  more  Christian  name*  only 
became  common  in  tho  present  century,  and  another 
practice  which  baa  pained  ground  in  Britain  is  the 
ok  of  surnames  as  Christian  names.  More  recently, 
various  old  names,  particularly  feminine  name*,  an 
Maud,  Florence,  Ethel,  have  been  withdrawn  from 
their  obscurity,  and  resuscitated. 

The  use  of  fixed  family  turnamtt  cannot  be  traced 
much  further  back  than  the  latter  part  of  the  10th 
century.  They  first  came  into  use  in  France,  and 
particularly  in  Normandy.  At  the  Conquest,  they 
.  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman 
adventurers,  and  were  general  at  the  Domesday 
Valuation.  Many  of  the  followers  of  William  had 
taken  names  from  their  paternal  chateaux  or 
villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  names 
which  were  used  with  the  French  prei<osition  de 
before  them.  Their  younger  sons  and  others  applied 
the  '  de '  to  estates  awarded  them  as  their  portion 
of  the  conquered  country,  and  called  themselves 
De  Hasting*,  Do  Winton,  &c,  a  prefix  probably 
never  in  vernacular  use  in  England,  and  completely 
discarded  with  the  disappearance  of  Norman- French, 
unless  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  retained  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  or  from  coalescing  with  the  initial 
vowel,  as  in  De  la  Beche,  Danvers  (d'Anvers), 
Dangerfield  (d'Angerville).  When  English  was 
nsed  in  place  of  Norman-French,  the  'de*  was 
always  rendered  into  'of.'  The  affectation  of 
resuming  it  in  recent  times  is  as  unwarrantable  in 
theory  as  in  taste.  Such  a  designation  as  Ix»rd 
De  fabley  of  Tabley  Honse  is  an  unmeaning 
tautology.  The  Scotch  have  a  more  expressive 
designation  when  they  say  Colquhoun  of  that  Ilk. 
In  France  and  Germany,  a  territorial  surname 
(denoted  by  '  do '  or  '  von  ')  came,  when  surnames 
spread  to  all  classes,  to  be  the  mark  of  nobility,  so 
much  so  that  in  later  times,  when  any  one  was 
ennobled  by  the  sovereign,  the  *  do '  was  prefixed 
to  his  previously  plebeian  and  not  territorial  name. 
In  Britain,  the  '  de '  was  never  sonsidcred  the  teat 
of  nobility ;  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 

SiUbcd  families  were  not  territorial — e.  g.,  Stewart, 
utlcr,  Sjwncer.  In  Scotland,  surnames  were 
hardly  in  use  till  the  12th  c,  and  were  for  a  long 
time  very  variable.  Tho  assumption  of  surnames 
by  the  common  people  is  everywhere  of  much  later 
date  than  their  use  by  noble  (gentle)  families.  As 
yet,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
oeople  of  the  wilder  districts  of  Wales. 

There  are  many  existing  local  surnames  in  Britain 
besides  those  derived  from  the  names  of  the  manors 
of  the  gentry  or  landholders.  Farms,  homesteads, 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  all  gave  their 
names  to  those  who  resided  at  or  near  them  ;  hence 
such  names  as  Wood,  Marsh,  Dale.  The  preposition 
'at*  is  in  a  few  cases  retained,  as  in  At  wood, 
A'Court,  Nash  (attcnash,  i.  e,,  at  the  ash).  The 
travelling  habits  of  tho  Scots  account  for  such 
names  as  Inglis,  Fleming,  Welsh  (the  original  of 
Wallace),  applied  to  those  who  had  visited  foreign 
parts ;  and  sometimes  a  Scotsman,  wandering  into 
Krigland,  returned  with  the  acquired  name  of  Scott. 

A  large  class  of  surnames  are  patronymics,  often 
forme*!  by  'son,'  or  its  equivalent  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  added  to  the  Christian  name  ot  the 
father.  Naurs  of  this  sort  often  fluctuate  from 
generation  to  generation.  Alan  Walterson  had  a 
son,  Walter,  who  called  himself  Walter  Alanson. 
The  genitive  case  of  the  father's  name  sometimes 
served  the  same  purpose,  as  Adams,  Jones  ;  and 
similarly  in  Italian,  Dos  so  Dossi  A  fashion  of 
using  'Fitz,'  tho  equivalent  of  'son,'  before  the 
ancestral  name,  as  in  Fitzherbert,  prevailed  tem- 
porarily in  Normandy,  whence  it  was  imported  into 


Holland.   In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  prefix 
|  'Mao'  (Macdonald)  served  the  same  purpose,  which, 
J  however,  fluctuated  far  longer  than  the  patronymic 
surnames  of  England  and  the  Lowlands  ;  so  also  the 
|*0"  (grandson)  of  the  Irish  (O'Neil),  and  '  Ap"  of 
the  Welsh  (Ap  Rhys, otherwise  Apreece).  The 'da* 
of  France  had  sometimes  a  similar  origin,  as  in 
d' Andre,  d'Hugucs;  and  still  more  frequently  the 
•de,'  ♦dei,'  or  'degai'  of  Italy— di  Cola,  di  Giacomo. 

Office,  occupation,  or  condition,  gives  rise  to 
surnames— e.  g.,  Knight,  Marshall,  Pago,  Smith, 
Brewster,  Shepherd ;  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
Kauber  and  de  Ilogver  (robber) :  and  from  such 
appellatives,  patronymics  may  be  again  derived  ; 
thus,  we  have  Smithson,  de  Maistre  (master's  son), 
M'Nab  (son  of  the  abbot),  M'Pherson  (son  of  the 
parson),  del  Sarto  (son  of  the  tailor),  Ac.  So  also 
personal  qualities— Black,  White,  Strong.  Stark, 
Lang  (long),  Littlejohn,  Cruikshanks  ;  and  nick- 
names have  not  (infrequently  been  per]>etuated  as 
surnames.  We  have  also  surnames  derived  from 
the  signs  and  cognizances  which  were  borne  in  the 
middle  ages,  not  only  by  inns  and  shops,  but  by 
private  houses.  John  at  the  Bell  became  John 
Bell ;  at  Middlebturg.  in  Holland,  Simon,  apothecary 
in  the  '  Drake,'  or  Dragon,  became  Simon  Draek  ; 
hence,  probably,  the  frequency  of  family  names 
derived  from  animals,  ana  also  of  those  beginning 
with  '  Saint ;'  though  this  last  class  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  have  had  its  origin  in  the  first  owner  of 
the  name  dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
saint  in  question.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 1  The ' 
is  a  distinctive  title  borne  by  the  heads  of  some  old 
families— as  'The  Chisholm,'  'The  O'Connor  Don.* 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  chief  of  a  clan  is 
usually  addressed  by  the  name  alone  in  a  marked 
manner:  thus, '  Mocleod'  implies  specially  Maclood 
of  Dunvegan,  in  Skye,  head  of  the  clan  Maeleod ; 
'  Mackintosh,'  in  like  manner,  applies  solely  to 
Mackintosh  of  Moy,  in  Inverness- shire.  • 

In  England,  the  number  of  existing  surnames 
approaches  to  40,000,  or  about  one  to  every  five 
hundred  individuals  ;  in  Scotland,  there  are  far 
fewer  surnames  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  remarkable  predominance  of  certain  surnamca 
in  certain  localities  —as  Campbell,  Cameron,  Maclean 
in  Argyleshire,  Macdonald  in  Inverness,  Mackay  in 
Sutherland,  Gordon  and  Fortes  in  Abcrd'wnshire, 
and  Scott,  Ker,  Elliot,  Maxwell,  and  Johnstone  on 
tho  borders — arises  from  the  clansmen  having  made 
a  practice  of  taking  the  name  of  their  chiefs, 
considering  themselves  members  of  their  family 
by  adoption,  if  not  otherwise.  Elsewhere  than  in 
Scotland,  vassals  often  adopted  the  names  of  their 
lords,  and  servants  those  of  their  masters.  Two  or 
more  surnames  are  often  borne  by  one  individual, 
in  which  case  the  paternal  surname  is  sometimes 
placed  first,  sometimes  last;  and,  in  recent  times, 
it  is  by  the  name  which  occurs  last  that  the  bearer 
of  the  two  surnames  is  most  frequently  known. 

The  wife,  with  us  at  least,  changes  her  surname 
to  that  of  her  husband  on  marriage.  In  the  conti- 
nent, it  is  not  unusual  for  the  husband  to  append 
his  wife's  name  to  his  own  ;  and  in  Spain,  the  wife 
retains  her  own  name,  while  the  son  is  at  liberty  to 
use  either  paternal  or  maternal  name  as  he  pleases, 
the  choice  generally  falling  on  the  best  family. 

Change  of  naww% — Prior  to  the  Reformation, 
surnames  were  less  fixed  than  they  have  since 
become.  Occasionally,  younger  sons,  instead  of 
retaining  their  patronymic,  adopted  the  name  of 
their  estate  or  place  of  residence.  A  great 
matrimonial  alliance  was  a  frequent  cause  for 
adopting  the  patronymic  of  the  wife.  With  the 
clergy,  ordination  was  a  common  occasion  of 
la  change  of 
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exchanged  for  the  name  of  the  place  of  birth— thus, 
William  Lodge  became  William  of  Wykehain.  In 
time  of  political  troubles,  a  new  name  was  often 
assumed  for  concealment ;  and  in  Scotland,  the 
name  of  M^Jregor  was  proscribed  in  1664  by  an  act 
of  the  privy  council  In  modern  times,  injunctions 
in  settlements  of  land,  and  deeds  of  entail,  are 
frequent  grounds  for  a  change  of  name,  it  being 
made  a  condition  that  the  devisee  or  disimnee  shall 
assume  a  certain  surname  under  penalty  of  forfeiture, 
a  stipulation  which  the  law  recognises  as  valid. 
Such  an  obligation  is  often  combined  with  one 
relative  to  anna  In  a  Scotch  entail,  it  is  a  very 
freqn«it  condition  that  each  succeeding  heir  of 
entail,  or  husband  of  an  heiress  of  entail,  shall 
assume  the  entaihu-'n  name  and  arms,  or  his  name 
and  arms  arctuti >■>■/</ ;  in  the  former  oase,  he  may, 
if  he  pleases,  continue  to  us.-  his  own  surname  along 
with  the  assumed  one.  The  heir  of  entail  is  not  held 
legally  to  take  up  any  arnn  not  otherwise  his  own, 
unl«*ss  he  have  appln  d  to  tike  heraldic  authorities  for 
leave  so  to  do.  where  a  Ncoteh  entail  contained  an 
injunction  to  bear  arms  which  had  no  existence  in 
the  official  record  of  arms,  the  condition  has  not 
been  held  to  be  null ;  the  heir  of  entail  must  apply 
to  the  Lord  Lyon  for  a  grant  of  anus  bearing  the 
designation  of  those  disponed.  In  England,  it  used 
to  be  common  to  obtain  a  private  act  of  parliament 
to  authorise  one  to  change  his  surname ;  and  authority 
for  such  a  proceeding  has  generally  been  given  in 
later  times  by  royal  lionee,  which  ia  granted  only 
on  a  reasonable  ground  being  established  for  the 
alteration,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  kings-at-arms, 
to  whom  a  remit  is  made.  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  this  royal  licence  is  necessary  to 
legalise  such  a  change,  but  the  highest  legal  author- 
ities have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  of  England  to  prevent  any  one,  who  may  con- 
sider it  for  his  interest  so  to  do,  to  change  his 
surname,  or  even  his  Christian  name.  The  idea, 
lately  prevalent  to  some  extent,  is  equally  erroneous, 
that  an  advertisement  in  a  gazette  or  newspaper,  or 
the  execution  of  some  deed,  is  a  necessary  form  in 
order  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  There  are  always 
great  inconveniences  in  changing  one's  name,  which 
btifficiently  account  for  the  guneral  indisposition 
to  do  so,  excejit  from  a  questionable  motive. 
As  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  person  from 
changing  his  name,  so  there  is,  ou  the  other 
hand,  no  law  to  compel  third  parties  to  use  the 
new  name,  and  disputes  and  annoyances  arising 
from  such  a  state  of  things  are  matters  of  course. 
The  change  tends  to  a  certain  extent  to  destroy 
the  means  of  identification  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  which  may  or  may  not  he  the  object 
desired.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and 
inconveniences,  there  are  many  examples  of  persons 
who  have  succeeded  after  a  few  years  in  l>eing 
generally  known  under  a  new  name,  and  of  the 
public  as  well  as  his  friends  recognising  it  The 
change  of  name,  in  general,  produces  no  change 
whatever  on  the  legal  status.  A  party  is  eqnally 
punishable  for  swindling,  larceny,  and  other  cognate 
offences,  whatever  name  he  uses  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  be  is  legatee,  he  is  not  prevented  from 
establishing  and  receiving  his  legacy,  whatever 
name  he  has  adopted.  It  follows  from  what  precedes 
that  no  person  is  punishable  for  using  a  new  name, 
though  it  is  sometimes  an  ingredient  for  a  jury 
to  take  into  consideration  when  they  are  required 
to  infer  a  particular  motive  of  conduct  The 
royal  licence  is  practically  required  to  be  obtained 
by  Englishmen  (not  Scotchmen)  holding  commissions 
in  the  army,  as  also  when  the  change  of  name  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  change  of  anna,  it  being  the 
■  >  of  the  English  Heralds'  College  to  refuse  to 


grant  arms  corresponding  to  such  change,  unless  the 
royal  Licence  have  been  obtained.  In  Scotland,  a 
bona  Me  change  of  name  requires  neither  royal, 
judicial,  nor  parliamentary  authority,  the  sole  excep- 
tion being  the  case  of  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  wlio  require  the  permission  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  A  royal  licence  is  not  generally  applied 
for  by  natives  of  Scotland,  as  it  ia  not  required  to 
be  produced  to  the  Lord  Lyon  on  applying  for  a 
corresponding  change  of  arms.  The  arms  will  gene- 
rally bo  granted  when  the  Lord  Lyon  is  satisfied 
that  the  change  has  been  made  on  some  reasonable 
ground,  and  not  from  a  purely  capricious  motive ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name,  with  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  made,  are  narrated  in  the  new 
patent  of  arms.  When  such  change  of  surname  and 
corresponding  change  of  arms  has  been* made  by  a 
Scotsman  who  is  au  officer  in  the  army,  the  autho- 
rities of  the  War  Office  are  in  the  habit  of  requiring 
a  certificate  from  the  Lyon  Office  to  the  effect  that 
the  change  is  recognised  there. 

Names  of  places. — These,  like  names  of  persons, 
belong,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  language  of  past 
races.  All  over  Great  Britain,  a  very  large 
projwrtion  are  derived  from  the  Celtic  names  for 
natural  features  of  the  country.  From  Oicf/Mg, 
a/ow,  tarn,  tav,  cluytl  —  in  the  Celtic  speeches 
equivalent  to  water  or  niw— we  have  Esk,  Avon, 
^Yye,  Thames,  Tavy,  Clyde.  Pen  or  Ben,  hill, 
gives  rise  to  the  names  of  hills  in  England  and 
Wales  (Penrhys,  Penzance),  and  still  more  in 
Scotland  (Ben  Nevis).  So,  also,  ewm,  comb, 
valley— as  in  Cumlwrland,  land  of  valleys.  The 
memory  of  the  Roman  invasion  has  been  preserved 
in  the  termination  -cheater  (derived  from  ctutra)  in 
the  names  of  towns,  as  Manchester.  Though  sur- 
names often  originated  in  local  names,  tho  reverse 
process  also  occurred ;  as  where  ville,  ton  or  ington, 
ham,  or  burgh,  has  been  ap(>ended  to  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  land,  e.  g.,  Charleville,  Johnston, 
Wymondhatn,  Edinburgh  (i.  a,  Edwin's  burgh). 

See  Wackernagl,  4  Die  Qermanische  Personen- 
namen,'  in  tho  ScJitpeizersehe  Aluseum  (1837) ;  Miss 
Yonge,  ///story  of  Christian  yarns*  (Ijond.  186.")) ; 
Lower,  On  Emjlvth  Surname*  (Lond.  1849) ;  Professor 
Innes,  Concerning  tome  Scotch  Surname*  (Edin, 
I860). 

NAMUH,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Bratant,  E.  by  Luxembourg  and  Liege,  W. 
by  Hainault  and  S.  by  France.  Area  about  1400 
square  miles.  Pop.  301,397  (at  the  end  of  1861). 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meuse— which  entirely 
intersects  the  province — the  Sambrc,  and  the  Lease, 
N.  presents  generally  an  alternation  of  fruitful 
valleys  and  low  hilly  tracts  ;  but  in  some  itarts, 
where  the  heights  constitute  offshoots  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  are  densely  wooded,  they  attain  a 
considerable  elevation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
land  in  the  south-west,  where  there  are  Large  tracts 
of  bog  and  heath,  the  soil  is  extremely  rich,  yielding 
abundant  crops  and  fine  pasture.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts  of  N.  are  wheat  oats,  hops,  oil  yielding  plants, 
and  flax.  Besides  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  mines, 
N.  has  marble  and  slate  quarries,  and  yields  sulphur, 
alum,  cadmium,  alumina,  flints,  *c  It  has  good 
steel,  iron,  aud  smelting  works,  breweries,  paper- 
tnills,  4c  N.  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondisse- 
meuts  of  Namur,  Dinant  and  Philippcville.  At  the 
close  of  tho  12th  c.,  N.  was  nnitedto  Luxembourg, 
after  having  existed  as  an  independent  countship  for 
upwards  of  150  years.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
13th  c.,  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  House  of 
Flanders,  which  retained  possession  of  it  till  1420 ; 
when,  on  the  death  of  Count  John  III.,  without 
direct  heirs,  the  countship,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
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132,000  gold  ducats,  by  Philip  the  flood.  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  subsequently  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  Burgundian  states. 

N.AMUR  (Flem,  Xamen),  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Samhre  with  the  Mouse,  and  is  a  strongly 
fortified  town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  25,9S9 
(at  the  beginning  of  18G2).  Among  its  seventeen 
churches,  the  cathedral,  or  St  Auhin's,  which  was  con- 
secrated in  1772,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
of  Belgium.  N.  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  con- 
servatoire for  music,  two  public  libraries,  a  museum; 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  college  conducted  by 
Jesuits.  The  present  citadel  was  constructed  in 
1784,  but  the  city  has  been  fortified  from  the  earliest 
period  of  jts  history;  and  in  1 1 -92,  its  defensive 
works  were  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Coehoorn, 
only,  however,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  year 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  Van  ban,  the  latter  of  whom 
added  considerably  to  its  original  strength.  The 
reputation  of  its  citadel  made  N.  a  priz<>d  strong- 
hold in  every  war  of  later  times  ;  and  after  having 
been  gallantly  defended  by  its  French  conquerors, 
in  1815,  against  the  Prussians  under  Pirch,  it  was 
finally  restored  to  the  Netherlands  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  at  once  put  into  thorough  reiwur. 
N.  is  noted  for  its  cutlery,  its  leather- works,  and  ita 
iron  and  bnws  foundries. 

NANCY,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills,  220  miles 
east  of  Paris,  on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railway. 
Pop.  43.22 1.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
towns  (the  former  irregular  and  with  narrow  streets, 
the  latter  open  and  handsome),  and  comprises 
also  two  suburbs.  It  contains  many  handsome 
squares  and  imposing  edifices,  and  owes  much  of 
its  architectural  ornamentation  to  Stanislaus  Lecz- 
insky,  who,  after  aMicating  the  crown  of  Poland 
in  \7X\  continued  to  reside  here  as  Duke  of 
Lorraine  till  his  death,  in  17(56.  His  statue  stands 
in  the  Place  Hoy  ale,  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
imimrUnt  public  buildings,  as  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
theatre,  Ac.  The  gates  of  N.  look  more  like  trium- 
phal arches  than  the  ordinary  entrances  of  a  town. 
Among  the  institutions  are  the  university-academy] 
the  normal  school,  the  school  of  medicine,  the 
lyceum.  the  public  library,  and  numerous  art  ami 
scientific  societies.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
manufactures  are  carried  on;  but  the  principal 
branch  of  industry  is  the  embroidering  of  cambric, 
muslin,  and  jaconet  goods. 

N.  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  11th 
century.  Two  centuries  later,  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  (q.  v.).  Charles  the  Bold 
was  kdled  while  besieging  the  city  in  1477. 

NA'NDU,  or  AMERICAN  OSTRICH  {Rhea),  a 
genus  of  South  American  birds  allied  to  the  ostrich, 
caasawary,  and  emu,  and  most  nearly  to  the  ostrich, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  feet  tbree-toed, 
and  each  toe  armed  with  a  claw;  also, in  being  more 
completely  feathered  on  the  head  and  neck;  in 
having  no  tail ;  and  in  having  the  wings  l>etter  devel- 
oped and  plumed,  and  terminated  by  a  hooked  spur. 
The  wings  are  indeed  better  developed  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Struthionidce,  although  still  unfit  for 
flight  The  neck  has  sixteen  vertebra}.  There  are 
at  least  three  species.  The  best  known  species  {R. 
Americana)  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  ostrich, 
standing  about  five  feet  high.  It  is  of  uniform 
gray  colour,  except  on  the  back,  which  has  a  brown 
tint  The  male  is  larger  and  darker  coloured  than 
the  f-male.  The  back  and  rump  are  furnished 
with  long  feathers,  but  of  a  more  ordinary  kind 


than  those  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird  inhabits  the 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  America,  south  war!  of 
the  equator,  abounding  on  the  banks  of  the  L» 
Plata  and  its  more  southern  tributaries,  and  as  far 
south  as  lat.  42°  or  4.T.  Its  range  does  not  extend 
across  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  gem-rally  seen  in  small 
troops.  It  runs  with  great  celerity,  using  iu  winn 
in  aid.  It  is  polygamous,  one  male  securing  posses- 
sion of  two  or  more  females,  which  lay  their  eg^j  in 


Nandu  (P.hca  Americana). 


a  common  nest,  or  drop  them  on  the  ground  near  the 
nest  to  which  the  male  rolls  them.  Contrary  to  tie 
usual  habit  of  birds,  incubation  is  performed  by  the 
male.  The  N.  is  shy  and  wary,  but  is  successfully 
hunted  by  the  Indians,  generally  on  horseback. 
The  flesh  of  the  young  is  not  unpleasant  The  X. 
is  capable  of  lieing  domesticated.— A  smaller  and 
more  recently-discovered  species  (R.  Dartriwi)  hat 
light-brown  plumage,  each  feather  tipped  with  white. 
It  inhabits  Patagonia.  A  third  species  (R.  macror- 
hyncha)  is  distinguished  by  its  large  bilL 

NANKEE  N  CLOTH.  Calico  of  the  kind  called 
'  nankeen,'  or  nankin,  was  formerly  imported  exten- 
sively from  China  to  Europe,  and  said  to  be  the 
manufacture  of  Nanking ;  the  colour,  a  yellowish-buff, 
l»eing  a  favourite  one.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Chinese  held  a  secret  for  dyeing  this  colour,  which 
was  found  to  lie  remarkably  durable ;  but  it  became 
known  that  it  was  not  an  artificial  colour  at  all  the 
cloth  being  made  of  a  coloured  variety  of  cotton, 
which  was  produced  occasionally  in  China  and  India 
Artificially  dyed  nankeen  cloths  now  form  a  con- 
siderable export  from  England  to  China 

The  colour  of  artificial  nankeen  cloth  is  prodnced 
by  an  elaborate  process,  in  which  the  yarn  or  cloth 
is  first  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum; 
then  in  a  decoction  of  oak-bark ;  then  in  a  bath  of 
lime-water ;  and  next  in  a  bath  of  nitro-muhatc  of 
tin.  Another,  but  less  permanent,  nankeen  dye  is 
produced  by  boiling  annatto  in  a  strong  solution  of 
pearl-ashes,  and  diluting  with  water  to  the  required 

NANKITTG,  capital  of  the  province  of  K 
formerly  the  capital  of  China,  on  the  Yangtse  River, 
90  miles  from  the  beginning  of  its  estuary,  X.  1st 
32°  40'  40",  E  long.  1 18  47'.  Its  name  signifies  the 
Southern  Capital  Since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Peking  (Northern  Capital),  it  has  been 
called  by  the  Chinese  Kiangning-fti.  The  present 
city  of  N.  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  has  thirteen  gates ;  it  was  about  thirty- 
five  miles  in  extent  with  eighteen  gates,  when  the 
city  was  the  flourishing  metropolis  of  the  empire. 
According  to  Chinese  accounts,  the  population  of  N. 
was  once  4,000,000;  but  a  more  recent  estimate 
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makes  it  300,000.  As  the  city  has  lately  passed 
through  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebel  forces,  it  is  im]>o8sible  to 
ascertain  its  present  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
gates  differ  somewhat  from  each  other  in  their 
appearance  and  dimensions.  Some  of  the  finest  are 
30  or  40  feet  high,  by  about  20  in  width,  and 
the  arched  gateways  are  100  or  more  feet  in 
cngth.  In  every  provincial  capital  there  is  a 
Manchu  garrison,  or  military  colony,  separated  by  a 
wall  from  that  portion  of  the  city  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Chinese.  Some  of  the  finest  streets  of  N. 
are  to  be  found  m  the  Tartar  city  ;  several  being 
nearly  40  feet  wide,  having  a  space  in  the  middle 
of  nbout  3  feet  in  width,  flagged  with  well-hewn 
blocks  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  on  each  side 
of  this  a  brick  pavement  14  feet  or  more  wide.  A 
deep  canal  or  ditch  runs  from  the  river  directly 
under  the  walls  ou  the  west,  serving  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  city  on  that  side.  The  ancient 
jialaces  have  all  disappeared.  The  offices  of  the 
public  functionaries  are  numerous,  but,  like  the 
flhops,  present  the  general  features  common  to 
all  Chinese  towns.  The  objects  most  worthy 
the  insjicction  of  the  traveller  are  found,  in  ruins, 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  modern  city.  Among 
these  is  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  Kieiilung. 
It  consisted  of  a  number  of  one-story  buildings, 
with  spacious  courts  between,  and  flanked  by 
smaller  buildings  on  the  sides.  Enough  still 
remains  to  shew  that  the  workmanship  was  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  unique  character.  When  under 
cultivation,  the  spot  must  have  been  exceedingly 
beautiful.  A  mail  of  hewn  stone,  varying  from 
4  to  6  feet  in  width,  leads  to  the  capital,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  20  miles.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
are  remarkable  for  their  sepulchral  statues,  which 
form  an  aveune  leading  up  to  the  graves ;  they  consist 
of  gigantic  figures,  like  warriors  cased  in  a  kind  of 
armour,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  road,  across 
"  which,  at  intervals,  large  stone  tablets  are  extended, 
supported  by  huge  blocks  of  stone  instead  of  pillars. 
Situated  at  some  distance  from  these  statues,  are  a 
number  of  rude  colossal  figures  of  horses,  elephants, 
and  other  animals,  placed  without  any  distinct 
arrangement,  whose  purpose  may  have  been  origi- 
nally to  ornament  iiarticular  tombs.  Among  the 
ruin*  must  lie  included  the  far-famed  Porcelain 
Tower.  It  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Yungloh,  to 
reward  the  kindness  of  his  mother ;  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (141.1),  at 
noon,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  moon,  in  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year,  and  was  completed  in  nineteen 
years.  The  board  of  works  was  ordered,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  emperor,  to  build  a  tower 
nine  stones  high,  the  bricks  and  tiles  to  be  glazed, 
and  of  *  tine  colours ;'  and  it  was  to  he  sujierior 
to  ail  other*,  in  order  to  make  widely  known  the 
virtues  of  his  mother.  Its  height  was  to  >*  322  feet. 
The  boll  on  its  spire  to  be  of  brass,  overlaid  with 
gold,  so  that  it  might  last  for  ever  and  never  grow 
aim.  From  its  eight  hooks  as  many  iron  chains 
extend  to  the  eight  corners  of  its  highest  roof ;  and 
from  each  chain  nine  bells,  suspended  at  equal 
distances  apart ;  these,  together  with  eight  from  the 
corners  of  each  projecting  roof,  amounted  to  144  bells. 
On  the  outer  fa  -e  of  each  story  are  16  lanterns, 
128  in  all ;  which,  with  12  in  the  inside,  make  140. 
It  requires  64  catties  of  oil  to  till  them ;  their 
fight  Uluraiues  the  '  thirty-three  heavens,  shining 
into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  eternally 
removing  human  muteiy.'  On  the  top  of  the  highest 
roof  are  two  brazen  vessels,  weighing  together  12<Hl 
pounds,  and  a  brazen  bowl  besides,  weighing  600 
pounds.  Encircling  the  spire  are  nine  iron  rings, 
the  largest  being  63  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
30-J 


smallest  24  feet,  altogether  weighing  nearly  H0tK) 
pounds.  In  the  bowl  on  the  top  are  dej>osited  one 
white  shiniug  pearl,  one  fire-averting  pearl,  one 
wind-averting  pearl,  one  water-averting  pearl,  one 
dust-averting  pearl,  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  SO 
ounces,  a  box  of  tea-leaves,  1000  taels  of  silver,  one 
lump  of  orpiment,  altogether  weighing  4000  pounds; 
one  precious  stone- gem,  1000  strings  of  copper 
coin,  two  pieces  of  yellow  satin,  and  four  copies  of 
Buddhist  classics.  The  brilliancy  of  the  edifice, 
— the  cost  of  which  was  2,485,43-1  taels,  a  tael  being 
about  6*.  &/. — will  endure,  according  to  the  Chinese 
annalist,  to  hundreds  of  generations,  a  monument  of 
recompensing  kindness  to  myriads  of  years.  There- 
fore it  is  named  Pau-gan-ME,  L  e.,  Recompensing 
Favour  Pagoda.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  N.  was 
taken  by  the  Taiping  rebels,  who  put  the  entire 
Manchu  imputation  to  the  sword.  Since  that 
period,  N.  has  been  the  capital  of  Tien  Wang ; 
and  the  city  is  styled  by  the  Taipings,  Ticn-king, 
the  Celestial  Capital,  the  greater  jiart  of  which  they 
have  wholly  laid  in  ruins,  including  the  beautiful 
Porcelain  Tower,  that  magnificent  monument  of 
the  gratitude  of  a  son  for  iiis  mother's  love. — Dr 
Macgowan,  North  China  Herald. 

NANTES  (anc  Namnrtt*,  or  Nannrte*),  an 
important  sca|*ort  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire  Inferieure,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  30  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  at  the  point  of  confluence  with  it  of  the  Erdre 
and  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  both  navigable  streams. 
Besides  railways,  there  is  communication  with  the 
interior  by  steamers  on  the  Loire.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  site  have  been  much  improved  by 
art,  and  now,  the  noble  river  on  which  the  town 
is  placed,  covered  with  craft  of  every  size  and 
descrijition,  the  islands  that  stud  its  channel,  the 
meadows  that  skirt  its  banks,  and  the  bridges 
(upwards  of  16  in  number)  that  cross  it  and  its 
tributaries  here,  combine  to  make  the  scene  a  highly 
picturesque  one.  N.  contains  numerous  squares 
and  churches.  Several  districts  of  the  town, 
esjiecially  in  the  more  modern  quarter,  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  finest  districts  of  Paris  in  regularity 
and  elegance.  This  town  possesses  numerous 
striking  and  beautiful  buildings ;  among  which  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Pierre,  containing  the  splendid 
monument  of  Francis  II.,  the  last  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  of  Marguerite  his  wife  ;  and  the  old  castle,  the 
temporary  residence  of  roost  of  the  kings  of  France 
since  Charles  VIII.,  and  built  in  038,  are  the  chief. 
There  is  a  public  lilirary  containing  45.0U0  vols. ;  a 
museum  of  paintings  ;  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  The  quays,  lined  on  one  side  with  houses, 
and  in  some  cases  planted  with  trees,  afford  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade  of  al>out  two 
miles  in  length.  The  most  beautiful  promenade, 
however,  formed  by  the  Cours  St  Pierre  and  the 
Cours  St  Andre,  extends  from  the  Erdre  to  the 
Loire,  It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees, 
bordered  with  lines  of  palatial  houses,  and  orna- 
mented with  statues.  The  harbour,  1068  yards  in 
length,  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of 
2W  vessels.  Formerly,  vessels  of  no  more  than  200 
tons  could  reach  the  port,  all  vessels  ot  greater 
burden  unloading  at  Panidiceuf,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river ;  but  withiu  recent  years,  much  has  been  done 
by  dredging  for  the  improvement  of  the  river-bed, 
and  large  vessels  can  now  reach  the  harbour.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  N.  are  varieties  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels  ;  musical,  mathe- 
matical, and  optical  instruments  ;  refined  sugar  and 
salt,  chemical  products,  cordage,  &c.  It  contains 
tanynrds,  copjier  foundries,  brandy  distilleries, 
&c,  and  numerous  establishments  engaged  in  the 
ufactures  to  which  a  port  gives  rise,  as 
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ship-building,  the  preparation  of  preserved  meats,  [ 
&&    Ia  1860,  2534  vessels,  of  343,747  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  the  iiort.    Trade  with  the  West  Indies 
is  actively  carried  on  here.   Pop  ( 1862)  1 13,625. 

NANTES,  Edict  op,  the  name  given  to  the 
famous  decree  published  iu  that  city  by  Henri 
IV.  of  France,  13th  April  1598,  which  secured  to 
the  Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  freedom  of 
religion.  Among  its  more  important  provisions 
were— liberty  to  celebrate  worship  wherever  Pro- 
testant communities  already  existed;  to  establish 
new  churches,  except  in  Paris  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  and  in  the  royal  residences ;  and 
to  maintain  universities,  or  theological  colleges, 
of  which  they  had  four,  those  at  Montauban, 
Saumur,  Montpcllicr,  and  Sedan  ;  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  faith  were  also  to  be  eligible  to 
all  civil  offices  and  dignities;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  allowed  to  print  books  on 
the  tenets  of  their  religion,  except  in  those  places 
where  it  existed;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
outwardly  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
From  this  period,  the  Keformers  or  Huguenots 
(who  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal 
existence  in  France,  but  gradually  their  political 
strength  was  crushed  by  the  mighty  genius  of 
Richelieu — who,  however,  never  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  their  liberty  of  worship.  Neither  did 
his  successors,  Mazarin  and  Coll>ert ;  but  under  the 
influence  of  a  1  penitence,'  as  corrupt  ami  sensual  as  j 
the  sins  which  occasioned  it,  Louis  XIV.,  after  a 
series  of  detestable,  Dratf<inn<vUs  (q.  v.),  signed  a 
decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  18th  OctolMsr 
1685. — The  result  of  this  despotic  act  was  that, 
rather  than  conform  to  the  established  religion, 
400,000  Protestants — among  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  religious  of 
the  nation — quitted  France,  and  took  refuge  in 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Switzerland^  and 
America.  The  loss  to  France  was  immense;  the 
gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Corai>osed  largely  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled  artisans,  they 
carried  with  them  their  knowledge,  taste,  and 
aptitude  for  business.  From  them  England,  in 
particular,  learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk, 
crystal  glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
jewellery. 

NANTU'CKET,  an  island  and  town  upon  it. 
on  tho  south-east  coast  of  Massachusetts.  The 
island  is  15  miles  long  and  an  average  of  4  wide, 
with  an  area  of  50  square  miles.  It  was  bought 
from  the  Indians  by  Thomas  Macy,  in  165V,  for  £30 
and  two  beaver-hats.  Since  that  time  its  inha- 
bitants have  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries. 
The  town  has  a  deep  and  secure  harbour,  a  large 
amount  of  shipping  in  the  fisheries,  7  factories  of 
sjienii  oil,  candles,  &c.,  9  churches,  2  newspapers, 
population  of  about  6000. 

N  A'NTWICH,  a  small  market  town  of  Cheshire, 
England,  on  the  Weaver,  20  miles  south-east  of 
Chcst'-T.  Many  of  its  houses  are  interesting  from 
their  age  and  construction,  being  buiH  in  many 
cases  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  with  overhanging 
upper  stories.  The  parish  church,  ono  of  the  finest 
country  churches  in  England,  has  recently  beeu 
restored  at  great  cost.  It  was  famous  in  former 
times  for  its  brine-springs  and  salt-works.  Shoes, 
gloves,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and 
malting  is  carried  on.   Pop  (1861)  6225. 

NA'OS  (Or.  a  dwelling),  the  cell  or  enclosed 
chamber  of  a  Greek  temple. 

NA'PHTHA  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word 
nafala,  to  exude,  and  was  originally  applied  to 
an  inflammable  liquid  hydrocarbon  (or  rather  a 


mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons)  which  exudes 
from  the  sod  in  certain  parts  of  Persia.  (According 
to  Pellotier  and  Walter,  it  consists  of  three  hydro- 
carbons—viz., CUH,„  which  lwils  at  190' ;  C-H^ 
which  boils  at  239°;  and  O^H,,,  which  boils  at 
374°.)  The  term  is,  however,  now  used  not  only  to 
designate  a  similar  and  almost  identical  fluid,  that 
issues  from  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  is  known  as  petroleum,  rock-oU,  Ac.,  but  is  also 
applied  to  other  liquids  which  resemble  true  naphtha 
in  little  else  than  in  their  volatility  and  inflamma- 
bility. Thus,  wood-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  is 
often  spoken  of  as  wooil-naphtha,  and  acetone  is 
sometimes  described  as  naphtha.  Coal-tar  yields 
by  distillation  a  liquid  which  presents  all  the 
physical,  and  most  of  the  chemical  characters  of 
naphtha,  and  which  is  usually  distinguished  as 
coal-naphtha.   See  Gas-tar. 

Crude  Naphtha,  whether  occurring  as  a  natural 
product,  or  as  obtaiued  from  coal-tar,  is  purified  by 
agitation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  after  which  it 
must  be  well  washed  with  water  (in  which  it  is 
quite  insoluble),  and  finally  distilled  from  quicklime. 
Pure  naphtha  is  colourless,  and  of  a  peculiar  taste 
and  odour ;  it  is  soluble  in  about  eight  times  its 
bulk  of  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  ether  and  in  the  essential  oils.  Hot  naphtha 
dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  deposiU  them 
on  cooling.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  gutta- 
oercha,  caoutchouc,  camphor,  and  fatty  and  re>inous 
oodics  generally ;  and  hence  it  is  extensively  used 
in  the  arts  for  these  purposes,  and  its  employ  meut 
as  a  source  of  artificial  light  is  now  becoming 
universal.  In  consequence  of  its  containing  no 
oxygen,  it  is  employed  by  chemists  for  the  preser- 
vation of  potassium  and  other  metals,  which  have  a 
•*>werful  affinity  for  oxygen.  Owing  to  its  vola- 
tility and  inflammability,  it  must  be  handled  with 
great  caution,  inauy  fatal  cases  having  arisen  from 
its  vapour  catching  tire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 

The  principal  kinds  of  naphtha  kuown  in  com- 
merce are  native  naphtha,  coal  naphtha,  Boghead 
naphtha  (also  called  paraffin  oil  and  photogen), 
shale  naphtha,  and  naphtha  from  caoutchouc  or 
caoutchine. 

Native  naphtha,  petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  it  found  ia 
many  pirts  of  the  world,  as  in  Japan,  IJunnah, 
Persia,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Siberia,  Italy, 
France,  and  North  America.  It  is  of  various 
degrees  of  consistency,  from  a  thin,  light,  colourless 
fluid  found  in  Persia,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  0*750,  to  a  sultstance  as  thick  as  butter,  and 
nearly  as  heavy  as  water.  But  all  the  kinds  when 
rectified  have  nearly  the  same  constitution.  They 
contain  no  oxygen,  aud  consist  of  carbon  ana 
hydrogen  compounds  only.  Bitumen  and  asphaltum 
are  closely  allied  substances  in  a  solid  or  semi  solid 
form.  trom  a  very  early  period  in  Persia  and 
Ja*»an,  and  at  least  since  last  century  iu  Italy, 
native  naphtha  has  been  used  to  burn  in  Iain-.**. 

Coal  naphtha  is  distilled  from  Gas-tar  (a.  v.),  and 
both  it  and  native  naphtha,  when  purified,  jkwjwss 
similar  properties.  Coal  naphtha  is,  however,  of  a 
higher  specific  gravity,  viz.,  from  0*860  to  0*900, 
and  has  a  more  disagreeable  and  penetrating  odour. 

Boghead  naphtha,  or  paraffin  oil,  has  become, 
of  late  years,  so  important  a  manufacture  that 
a  brief  history  of  its  origin  caunot  be  uninter- 
esting. In  the  year  1847,  Mr  James  Young,  uow 
of  the  Bathgate  Chemical  Works,  had  his  attention 
called  to  a  petroleum  spring  at  Alfreton,  iu  Derby- 
shire, from  which  he  distilled  a  light  tbiu  oil  for 
burning  in  lamps,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a 
thicker  oil,  which  was  used  for  lubricating  machinery. 
After  a  year  or  two  the  supply  began  to  fail,  but 
Mr  Young,  noticing  that  petroleum  was  dropping 
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from  the  sandstone  roof  of  a  coal-mine,  conjectured 
that  it  originated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  coal- 
seam,  the  vapour  from  which  had  condensed  in  the 
sandstone,  and  supposed  from  this  that  it  might  be 
produced  artificially.  Following  up  this  idea,  he 
tried  a  great  many  experiments,  and  ultimately 
succeeded,  by  distilling  coal  at  a  low  red  heat,  in 
obtaining  a  substance  resembling  -tetruleum,  which, 
when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural 
petroleum,  yielded  similar  products.  The  obtaining 
of  these  oils  and  the  solid  substance,  paraffin  from 
coal  formed  the  subject  of  his  now  celebrated  patent, 
dated  October  17,  1850. 

It  is  at  present  (March  1864)  a  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  courts  of  law  how  far  Mr  Young's  process 
is  a  new  invention.  Many  years  ago,  Rcichenbach 
had,  by  distilling  100  lbs.  of  pit  coal,  obtained 
nearly  two  ounces  of  an  oily  liquid  exactly 
resembling  natural  naphtha ;  and  various  other 
chemical  writers  are  appealed  to  as  proving  that 
methods,  substantially  the  same  as  Mr  Young's, 
were  known  and  practised.  One  thing  seems  to 
be  admitted,  that  previous  to  Mr  Young's  patent, 
no  one,  in  this  country  at  least,  had  succeeded  in 
producing  the  oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  processes  by  which  the  oil  and  ]>arafrin  are 
obtained  are  simple.  The  material  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose  is  the  well-known  Boghead  coal, 
which  is  a  very  rich  gas  coal,  occurring  in  a 
field  of  limited  extent  near  Bathgate,  in  Linlith- 
gowshire. But  all  cannel  or  gas  coals  give  the 
same  products,  and  some  of  them  in  nearly  as 
large  quantity.  The  coal  is  broken  into  fragments 
like  road  metal,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness 
in  cast-iron  retorts,  which  are  similar  to  those 
naed  for  coal-gas  (see  Gas),  except  that  they 
are  generally  placed  in  an  upright  instead  of 
a  horizontal  ju'eition.  The  retorts  are  usually 
about  10  feet  long  and  14  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  iKfttom,  tapering  to  12  inches  at  the  top,  and 
built  in  sets  of  four,  so  that  one  fire  may  heat  each 
set.  The  coal  is  fed  by  means  of  a  hop-ter  on  the 
top  of  the  retort,  and  after  ]>a*smg  through  it  at  a 
low  red  heat,  is  drawn  out  as  coke  at  the  bottom, 
where  there  is  a  water  lute  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
oil  or  gas.  There  is  a  spherical  valve  in  the  hopper, 
counter] wised  with  a  weight,  which  clones  the  retort 
at  the  top.  The  volatile  matters  distilled  from  the 
coal  are  conducted  by  a  pipe  to  the  condensers 
(which  are  similar  to  those  used  for  coal-gas),  where 
they  are  condensed  into  a  thick  black  oil,  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  0*900,  along  with  a  little 
water.  Steam  is  sometimes  passed  through  the 
retorts  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  oil  into  the 
condensing-pipes  as  quickly  as  possible.  Great  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  heat  from  becoming  too 
high,  liecause  gas  and  gas-tar  and  not  paraffin  oil 
are  obtained  when  coal  is  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature.  A  ton  of  Boghead  coal  yields  practi- 
cally about  120  gallons  of  crude  oil,  although  with 
great  care  as  much  as  140  or  150  might  he  obtained. 

The  crude  oil  from  the  first  distillation  is  then 
distilled  again,  either  in  cast-iron  or  malleable  iron 
still*.  The  former  are  frequently  long  wide 
cylinders,  and  the  latter  are  usually  very  strong 
steam  boilers.  From  this  second  distillation  a 
•  green  oil  *  is  obtained,  and  the  residue  is  removed 
as  coke  from  the  bottom  of  the  still.  This  oil  is 
then  mixed  with  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  about  the  same  quantity 
of  soda,  the  mixtures  being  made  in  circular  tanks 
with  revolving  stirrers.  Both  the  acid  and  the 
soda  mix  with  impurities  which  fall  to  the  bottom 
as  heavy  tarry  matters,  and  are  run  off  by  a  stop- 
cock, till  only  the  clear  supernatant  oil  remains, 
eing  so  far  purified,  the  oil  is  distilled  once 


more  in  an  iron  still.  From  this  final  distillation,  a 
small  quantity  of  light  naphtha  is  tint  obtained, 
which  is  used  for  dissolving  caoutchouc,  three- 
fourths  of  what  is  left  being  a  light  and  nearly 
colourless  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  the 
remainder  a  thicker  oil  containing  jwvratfiu.  This 
latter  portion  is  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press, 
which  squeezes  out  the  greater  portion  of  the 
paraffin,  leaving  an  oil  which,  either  aloue  or  when 
mixed  with  about  a  fourth  jiart  of  rape  oil,  is  sold 
for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  crude  paralim,  after  being  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  throe  or  four  times,  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  naphtha  to  removo  impu- 
rities and  colouring  matter.    It  is  finally  boiled  on 
the  top  of  water  to  remove  smell,  and  is  then  an 
.  exquisitely  beautiful   sulistunce    resembling  the 
!  purest  white  wax.    It  is  largely  manufactured  into 
I  candles,  which  equal,  or  eveu  excel  in  apjiearauce 
those  made  from  wax,  and  are  only  about  half  as 
costly. 

Shale  naphtha,  or  « shale  oil.'  is  a  sul»tance  which 
I  has  been   manufactured,  for  several   years,  from 
bituminous  shales  both  in   this  country  and  on 
the  continent.    When  the  shale  contains  nitrogen 
and  sulphur,  from  the  presence  of  organic  remains, 
such  as  that  ohtaiued  in  Dorsetshire,  the  naphtha 
|  has  a  fetid  smell,  which  it  is  diliicult  to  get  rid  of. 
j  When  it  is  removed,  however,  by  related  puriti- 
|  cations,  the  naphtha  resembles  tho  Boghead  oil. 
:  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  burning  oil  of 
the  eamc  kind  as  the  Boghead  has  been  manufactured 
!  pretty  extensively  iu  Scotland  and  Wales  from  the 
I  bituminous  shales  of  the  coal-measures,  which  had 
previously  Wen  turned  to  no  account 

Naphtha  from  caoutchouc  or  caoutchine  is  obtained 
!  from  caoutchouc  by  destructive  distillation.  It  is  a 
fluid  hydrocarlwn,  whose  true  composition  seems 
not  yet  to  have  lnren  made  out.  Caoutchine  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  solvents 
known  for  India-rubber. 

Of  the  native  naphthas  we  have  already  named, 
the  Burmese  (Rangoon)  i<etroIcum  or  rock  oil  is  one 
of  the  best  known.  It  is  obtained  by  sinking  wells 
aliout  sixty  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  from  which  the 
crude  sulistauce  oozes  out,  and  is  removed  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated.  It  is  about 
the  consistence  of  goose-grease,  and  cousUts  of 
several  fluid  hydrocarbons,  with  about  ten  or  eleven 
per  cent  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon  mruthn.  The 
lightest  naphtha  obtained  from  this  substance, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  '  Sher- 
woodole,'  has  a  very  pleasant  odour,  and  is  in 
consequence  much  used  for  removing  greasy  stuns 
from  silks  and  other  fabrics.  The  heavier  naphthas 
it  contains  are  also  highly  prized,  both  as  burning 
and  lubricating  oils,  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
smelL  About  400,000  hogsheads  of  crude  naphtha 
are  annually  obtained  at  Rangoon.  The  naphtha 
which  is  found  abundantly  at  Baku,  on  the 
;  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  closely  resembles  the 
'  Rangoon  in  its  qualities.  There  are  volcanoes  here 
and  on  several  islands  in  the  Caspian  which  are 
said  to  terminate  their  eruptions  with  out|w>urings 
j  of  naphtha.  The  Persian  naphtha  is  frequently  pure 
enough  for  burning  without  rectification. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  the 
burning  oil  obtained  from  the  North  American 
petroleum  springs  has  now  become  by  far  the  most 
im'K>rtant  of  the  native  naphtha*.  The  quantity  of 
this  oil  which  is  at  present  imported  into  (treat 
Britain  is  quite  extraordinary,  considering  that 
the  trade  was  only  liegun  in  1859.    The  principal 


I  supplies  are  procured  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
1  and  Ohio.  A  considerable  quantity  has  also  been 
|  obtained  at  Eiunskillen,  in  L'auada. 
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Much  cariosity  exists  respecting  the  origin  of 
these  great  natural  sources  of  i»etrolcum,  hat  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  The 
theory  that  it  has  been  distilled  from  the  coal  bods 
by  subterranean  heat  is  disputed  by  some  geologists, 
on  the  ground  that  most  of  the  wells  are  sunk 
in  the  Devonian  rocks,  below  the  coal-measures, 
though  some  of  them  are  in  the  latter.  Both  in  the 
8tates  and  in  Canada,  the  oil  varies  from  a  thin 
and  light-coloured  to  a  very  thick  and  dark-coloured 
kind.  It  is  purified  by  similar  processes  to  those 
described  for  the  Boghead  oil,  and  yields  the  same 
products— viz.,  a  burning  oil,  a  lubricating  oil,  and 
paraffin.  The  thick  kinds  contain  the  most  paraffin. 
The  following  are  the  exports  of  petroleum  from 
New  York  for  the  last  three  years  :  1861,  1,102,230 
gallons;  1862,  6,846,302  gallons;  1863,  10,674,807 
gallons.  The  exports  from  New  York  appear  to  be 
rather  more  than  all  the  other  American  ports  put 
together. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  importations  of  petro- 
leum oil,  and  some  accidents  which  occurred  with  it, 
led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  1862, 
making  it  unlawful  to  keep  more  than  40  gallons 
of  petroleum  within  50  yards  of  a  dwelling-house, 
or  of  a  building  in  which  goo<ls  arc  stored,  without 
a  licence  from  some  local  authority.  In  this  act, 
any  product  of  j>etroleum  is  included,  which  gives 
off  an  intlammalilc  vapour  at  a  temjjerature  of  less 
than  100*  F.  The  alarm  taken  by  the  insurance 
offices  at  the  increasing  trade  in  this  oil,  also  led 
to  the  construction  of  special  warehouses  for  its 
reception  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  London,  and  at  the 
LiveriKiol  docks.  Special  ships  are,  likewise,  being 
introduced  for  this  trade. 

Terrible  accidents  liave  now  and  then  happened 
with  some  of  the  more  inflammable  American  oils, 
by  reason  of  their  vaiK>urs  exploding  in  the  reservoirs 
of  lamjw.  Most  of  these  have,  no  doubt,  taken  place 
with  oils  whose  vapours  form  an  explosive  mixture 
with  air  at  a  temperature  below  100*  P.,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  safe  if  their  vajiours  will 
take  tire  on  the  approach  of  a  light  at  less  than 
12(f  F.  The  vapour  of  tho  burning  oil  from 
Boghead  coal  will  not  form  an  explosive  mixture 
below  140*  F.,  and  is  therefore  quite  safe.  Even  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  American  oils  can  easily  be 
rendered  safe  by  removing  the  lighter  naphthas 
which  they  contain.  Coal-tar  naphtha  is  more 
inflammable  than  any  of  them,  but  it*  dangerous 
properties  are  better  known,  and  guarded  against. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  Navy  Department 
of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  have  recently, 
after  several  months  of  experimenting,  recommended 
the  use  of  iietroleum  to  burn  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  more  economical 
than  coal,  and  that,  weight  for  weight,  it  will 
maintain  steam  three  times  as  long. 

NAPHTHA'LIC  GROUP  OR  SERIES.  The 
starting-point  of  the  group  is  Xitphtlmlin  (C.,H„),  a 
substance  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  organic 
chemistry,  from  its  lieing  that  m»ou  which  Laurent 
chiefly  founded  his  Theory  of  Substitutions,  It  may 
be  obtained  in  various  ways,  but  is  most  easily  and 
abundantly  produced  from  the  last  portions  of  the 
distillate  of  coal-tar,  which  become  semi-solid  on 
cooling.  The  liquid  part  of  this  mass  is  got  rid  of  I 
by  pressure,  and  the  naphthalin  is  then  taken  up  by  | 
hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state 
by  crystallisation  and  sublimation. 

Naphthalin  crystallises  in  large,  thin,  rhombic 
plates,  which  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  have  a 
pearly  lustre.  Exposed  to  light  under  a  glass 
oovering,  it  gradually  sublimes  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  in  splendid  crystals.  It  has  a  some 
what  tar-like  odour,  and  a  pungent  and 


aromatic  taste.  It  fuses  at  174",  and  boils  at  428*. 
Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  solid  state,  is  1*15,  and  as 
a  vajiour,  4*528.  It  is  not  very  inflammable,  and 
when  ignited,  bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  fixed  and  essential  oils. 

By  acting  on  naphthalin  with  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  tul/>ho-napf»thali/i  aeid 
(C^HgSjOj  +  2Aq),  from  which,  by  substitution 

Srocesses,  a  large  number  of  compound*  are  pro- 
need.  With  nitric  acid,  naphthalin  yields  nitro- 
naphthalin  [C^H-fNO^],  binitro- naphthalin  [C.,11, 
(N04y,  and  trinitro-naphthalin  [C^.(N04).,].'the 
group  (N04),  or  its  multiples,  being  substituted  for 
one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  naphthalin.  The  final  product  of  the  prolonged 
action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  naphthaliu  is  a 
mixture  of  oxalic  and  naphUtalic  or  phthalk  acid  ; 
tho  re-action  being  shewn  by  the  equation  : 

Mapbihulln.       (>i/r*»-         Oullc  Acid.  lUphlh*II<  AeM. 

This  acid  is  also  obtained  by  the  continued  action 
of  nitric  acid  utwn  alizarin,  which  is  an  important 
fact,  since  it  indicates  a  connection  between  naph- 
thalin and  the  colouring  matter  of  mndder. 

Laurent  has  discovered  a  very  numerous  series 
of  substitution  compounds  formed  upon  the  type 
of  naphthalin,  into  the  composition  of  which 
chlorine  enters.  They  are  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, although  their  investigation  has  exerted 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  organio 
chemistry. 

NAPIER,  Jorw,  Laird  of  Mcrehiston,  wu 
born  at  Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
1550,  and  died  there  on  the  4th  of  April"  1617. 
After  attending  tho  regular  course  in  Arts  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  he  travelled  for  some 
time  on  the  continent,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  highly  informed  and  cultivated  for  the  age. 
Declining  all  civil  employments,  for  which  his  many 
accomplishments  eminently  fitted  him,  ho  preferred 
the  seclusion  of  a  lite  devoted  to  literary  and 
scientific  study.  From  this  time  his  history  is  a 
blank  till  1503,  when  he  published  his  Plaine 
DUmuery  (or  •Interpretation')  of  the  icM<»  Reutlation 
of  Saint  John  (Edin.  5th  ed.'4to,  1645),  a  work 
displaying  great  acutcness  and  ingenuity,  but,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add.  not  in  any  sense  a  '  plaine 
discoucry '  of  the  apocalypse.  In  the  dedication 
to  King  James  VI.,  he  gave  his  majesty  some  very 
dain  advice  regarding  the  propriety  of  reforming 
»is  'house,  family,  and  court;'  and  on  repub- 
lishing the  work,  he  added  a  supplement,  resolving 
'certaine  doubts  mooved  by  Bome  well  affected 
brethren.'  Alsmt  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  invention  of 
warlike  machines,  but  these  inventions  were  never 
perfected,  probably  from  motives  of  humanity.  Like 
other  eminent  men  of  the  time,  N.,  though  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
astrology  aud  divination,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  ever  practised  these  arts.  In  1506.  he 
proposed  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertiliser  of  land,  an  idea 
which,  though  scouted  at  the  time,  is  now  generally 
received.  Anotht  r  large  blank  in  bis  history  here 
occurs,  and  terminates  in  1614,  at  which  date  ho 
first  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  invention  of 
Logarithms  (q.  v.),  in  a  treatise  entitled  Mirtfirt 
I^o'jnritlimorvm  Canoni*  Dencriptio  (4to,  Edin.).  Thi» 
was  followed  by  another  work,  Rat»loloji<r,  *u 
nnmrrationis  ptr  Virgulas  lihri  duo  (Edin.  1617), 
detailing  an  invention  for  simplifying  and  shortening 
the  processes  of  multiplication  ana  division.  See 
Nahbr's  Bones.  He  also  prepared  a  second  work 
on  Logarithms,  shewing  their  mode  of  construction 
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and  application,  with  an  appendix  containing  several 
proiwsitions  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  those  for- 
muhe  which  are  now  Known  by  his  name.  This  work 
was  published  after  hia  death  by  hi*  son  Robert, 
nnder  the  title  of  Mlrijici  Lotjarilhinorum  Canouit 
CoH'tructio,  «fcc,  quiftus  acce$-t#re  PropoAitione*  ad 
Triangula  tphaerica  faciliare  calculo  reAolecnda,  dx. 
(Edin.  1619),  and  occurs  along  with  tho  Canonis 
D'scriptio.  The  Latter  work  is  included  in  Baron 
Maseru's  extensive  collection,  the  Scriptores  Logar- 
ithmic (Lend.  18i)S).  N.'a  oldest  son.  Archibald,  was 
raised  to  the  jiecrage  as  the  first  Lord  Napier  by 
Charles  I.  in  1627,  and  his  descendant-*  atill  hear 
the  t.tlc.  Two  live*  of  X.  have  been  published,  the 
one  by  the  Earl  of  Bin. ban  (17S7),  and  the  other 
by  Mr  Mark  Napier  (18^4). 

NAPIER,  Sir  Ciiarlks  James,  G.C.B..  English 
general,  oue  of  several  brothers  distinguished  for 
their  bravery,  three  of  whom— Charles.  Wdliam, 
and  George  —were  known  «n  the  Peninsular  War 
as  *  Wellington's  Colonels.'    They  were  sons,  by  a 
second  marriage,  of  Hon.  Colonel  George  Napier, 
grandson  of  Francis,  tifth  Lord  Napier,  who  was 
nfth  in  descent,  but  through  two  females  in  suc- 
cession, from  the  inventor  of  Logarithm*.  Charles, 
the  eldest,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Westminster, 
Angiut    10,  1782.     Before  he  had   finished  his 
twelfth    year,    young    N.   received    a    commis-  I 
sion  in  the  IHd  Foot     His  first  service  was  in  j 
Ireland,  where  he  assisted  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion,     He  commanded  the  frith  Foot  during 
the  retreat  on  Corn  una ;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  . 
in  which  Sir  J.  Moore  fell,  he  was  wounded  in  j 
five    places  and    made   prisouer.      Mnrxhal  Ney 
dismissed  him,  with  permission  to  go  to  England  | 
on  ixarole.    On  his  return,  lie  engaged  in  literary  j 
works,  and  even  wrote  an  historical  romance.    In  ; 
1S1 1,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula.    At  Con,  where 
he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  he  had  two  horses  shot 1 
under  him.    At  Busaco,  he  was  shot  in  the  face, 
having  his  jaw  broken  and  his  eye  injured.    He  [ 
recovered  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  and  the  second  siege  of  Badaioz. 
After  distinguishing  himself  in  innumerable  skir- 
mishes,  the  daring  soldier  returned  to  England,  j 
He  next  took   part  in  a  fighting  cruise  otT  the  \ 
Chesapeake,  capturing  American  vessels,  and  making  [ 
frequent  descents  upon  the  coasts.     He  did  not 
return  to  Enropc  soon  enough  for  Waterloo,  but  ; 
was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Cambray,  and  accom-  j 
panic,  i  the  army  to  Paris.    After  the  |teacc  he  was,  J 
in  1818.  made  governor  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  j 
the  affairs  of  which  be  administered  with  great 
energy  and  intelligence.     Being,  however,  of  an 
excessively  combative  disposition,  he  became  em- 
broiled with  the  authorities  at  home.     In  1841. 
he  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  array  at  Bombay.    This  was  the  most  splendid 
period  of  his  career,  resulting  in  the  conquest  of 
Sonde  against  terrible  odds.    His  destruction  of  a 
fort  i  fu  .it ion  called  Emann  Ghur  in  1 843,  was  described 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able military  feats  he  had  ever  heard  of.  The  fearful 
battle  of  Meanee  followed,  where  N.,  with  1600 
English  and  sepoys,  defeated  near  30.000  Beloo- 
chees,  strongly  posted,  with  the  loss  of  00(H)  men. 
The  Ameers  surrendered,  except  Sbere  Mahomed, 
who  bronght  25,000  men  into  line  of  battle  at 
Hydrabad.    N.  had  only  5000  men.  but  in  three 
hours    his  little  army  gaiued  a  decisive  victory. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  N.  was  in  the  palace  of  the 
Ameers,  and  master  of  Scinde.    He  was  fortunate 
in  |K>sse*sing  the  entire  confidence  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borwugb,  who  made  him  governor  of  Scinde.  Hia 
civil  administration  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  or 
than  hia  military  operations.  He 


gained  the  respect  aud  reverence  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  soon  Wcame  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  war  of 
despatches  with  the  directors.  In  1847,  he  returned 
to  England.  After  attending  a  series  of  festivals 
in  his  honour,  he  lived  in  retirement  untd  the 
disasters  of  the  last  Sikh  war  caused  the  eyes  of  hia 
countrymen  to  be  turned  to  the  hero  of  Scinde  as 
the  deliverer  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  weut  to 
India,  but  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  Sikhs  had 
been  routed.  He  now  turned  his  attention,  as  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  India,  to  the  subject 
of  military  reform.  He  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the 
East  iu  1851,  and  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  his  seat,  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  August 
29,  1853.  He  had  then  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  G.C.B.,  aud  colonel  of  the  22d 
Foot.  It  must  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that 
he  was  the  first  English  general  who  ever  recorded 
in  his  desjiatches  the  uanies  of  private  soldiers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  officers.  Brave  to  rashness,  ready  alike 
with  tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  Quarrelsome  with  hia 
siifieriors,  but  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and,  to  crown 
all,  of  a  strangely  wild  yet  noble  and  striking 
appearance,  N.  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time,  ami  in  losing  him  the  country 
lost  one  of  its  brightest  military  ornaments. 
His  statue  has  recently  been  erected  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  story  of  his  Conquest  of  Scinde  has 
Wn  written  by  his  brother,  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  William  Y  ranch  Patrick  Napikr,  K.C.B., 
born  17th  Decern Ikt  1785,  who  served  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  was  engaged  from  1824 
to  1840  in  pre] taring  his  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  the  greatest  military  history  in  the  English 
language.  He  diud  February  12,  18G0,  at  Scinde 
House,  Clapham.  ami  was  followed  in  a  few 
weeks  to  the  tomb  by  his  wife,  Lady  Napier, 
niece  of  the  great  C.  J.  Fox.  Her  extraordinary 
skill  iu  translating  French  documents  written  in 
cypher,  and  her  indefatigable  labours  as  her  hus- 
band's amanuensis,  are  touchiugly  commemorated 
in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  II Ulan/ of  the 
Peitinxutar  War,  published  in  1851. 

NAPIER,  Sir  Charum,  K.C.B.,  English  admiral, 
was  cousin  to  the  hero  of  Scinde  aud  the  historian 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  Hia  father  was  the  Hon. 
Captain  Charles  Napier,  R.N.,  second  son  of  Francis, 
fifth  Lord  Napier.  He  was  born  March  6,  1786,  at 
the  family  seat,  Merchistouu  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling.  At  13,  he  weut  to  sea  as  a  naval  volunteer. 
In  1808,  he  received  the  command  of  the  Ilecruit, 
18  guns,  and  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  bullet 
while  engaging  within  pistol-shot  the  Diligent*,  a 
French  corvette  of  22  guns.  At  the  reduction  of 
Martinique  he  took  a  iirinci(ud  fort,  accompanied 
by  only  live  men.  He  kept  up  a  running  fight,  in 
his  18  gun  brig,  with  the  rearmost  of  three  French 
line-of -battle-ships,  the  D'Hautpouft,  which  escaped 
from  GuadeloujM?,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in 
her  capture.  This  obtained  him  a  post-captaincy ; 
but  being  thrown  out  of  active  service,  he  served 
ashore  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Peninsular  army  4  by 
way  of  amusement,'  as  he  expressed  it.  '  Black 
Charley,'  as  be  was  called,  was  present  at  Busaco 
with  his  cousins,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  buttle. 
In  1811,  he  obtained  the  commaud  of  the  Thame*, 
32  guns.  He  inflicted  an  incredible  anmuut  of 
damage  upon  the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  put  a  stop  to  their  attempts  to  construct 
a  fleet  He  also  conducted  several  desperate 
land  ojierations  with  such  marked  success,  that 
a  high  authority  has  declared  that  his  geniua 
was  essentially  military.  In  1814,  lie  was  ordered 
to  America,  and  led  the  Way  in  the  hazardous 
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ascent  and  descent  of  the  Potomac  He  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  against  Balti- 
more. After  the  war,  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he 
established  the  first  steamers  on  the  Seine.  In 
1829,  he  received  the  command  of  the  Galatm,  a 
42- gun  frigate,  and  was  employed  'on  particular 
service 1  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  in  the  Azores. 
He  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  aud  accepted  the  command  of 
the  fleet  of  the  young  queen*  He  sailed  in  search 
of  the  Miguelite  fleet,  and,  although  vastly  over- 
matched, did  not  hesitato  to  engage  it.  He  ran 
his  32-gun  frigate,  the  Ilainha,  alongside  of  the 
Don  John,  of  80  guns,  and  carried  her  by  boarding. 
This  action  concluded  the  war,  and  placed  Donna 
Maria  on  the  throne.  He  was  made  admiral-in- 
chief  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  and  attempted  to 
remodel  it ;  but  official  and  corrupt  influence  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Powerful,  84  guns,  and 
when  the  war  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali 
broke  out,  he  was  despatched  to  Beyrout  He 
organised  a  land  force,  with  which  he  stormed 
Siuon,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  among  the 
heights  of  Mount  Lebanon.  He  took  part  in  the 
naval  attack  on  Acre,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
disregard  the  orders  of  his  chief,  Admiral  Stopford, 
when  he  saw  the  way  to  bring  the  battle  to  a 
speedy  termination.  He  next  blockaded  Alexan- 
dria, and  concluded  a  convention  with  Mehemet 
Ali,  which,  although  at  first  repudiated,  was  even- 
tually adopted  by  the  allied  ]>owers.  In  18-4 1,  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Marylebone.  In  1847,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet-  When 
the  Russian  War  broke  out,  he  was  sent  out  to 
command  the  Baltic  fleet.  The  capture  of  Bomar- 
sund  failed  to  realise  the  high  expectations  formed 
of  N.'s  exploits.  In  1855,  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and,  until  his 
death.  November  6,  1SG0,  he  laboured  with  success 
to  reform  our  naval  administration,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  our  seamen.  He  died  at  Merchis- 
toun  HalL  Horndean,  Hants,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  vice-admiral  and  a  knight  of  several 
loreign  oruers. 

NAPIER'S  BONES,  an  invention  of  the  cele- 
brated Napier  (q.  v.)  of  Merchiston,  for  the  pitqmse 
of  performing  mechanically  the  operations  of  multi- 
plication and  division.    The  4  bones '  were 


•lips  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  about  3  inches 
long  by  3-10tha  of  m  inch  in  breadth,  and  divided 
by  transverse  lines  into  nine  compartments  :  each  of 
these  compartments  being  divided  into  two 


'  by  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the  opper  right 
hand  to  the  lower  left  hand  corners.  The  1  bones ' 
were  divided  into  sets,  all  tlfoso  of  one  set  having 
the  same  digit  occupying  the  top  compartment,  ana 
the  several  multiples  of  that  digit  occupying  in 
order  the  eight  lower  compartments ;  when  the 
multiple  consisted  of  two  figures,  these  were  placed 
one  on  each  Bide  of  the  diagonal  line.  There  was 
necessarily  a  set  of  liones  for  each  digit.  There  was 
also  another  rod  similarly  divided  into  compart- 
ments, in  which  were  placed  the  nine  digits ;  this 
was  called  the  index-rod.  Multiplication  was  per* 
formed  as  follows  ;  e.  g.,  if  679.)  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  97834,  four  rods  (see  fig.)  whose  top  digits  were 
6,  7,  9,  5  are  selected,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  figures  in  the  multiplicand,  aud  the  index-rod 
placed  alongside  them,  as  in  the  figure  ;  the  several 
figures  of  the  multiplier  are  then  sought  for  on 
the  index-rod,  the  two  lines  of  figures  opposite 
each  figure  on  the  ind$x  are  then  added  together 
diagonally,  and  tho  five  sums  thus  obtained  are 
arranged  as  follows : 

901155 

7  47565 

8  54360 
8'  20385 
4  27180 

664782030  =  the  product  required. 

Division  is  performed  in  an  analogous  manner. 
The  contemporaneous  invention  of  logarithms  for 
the  same  purpose  of  converting  multiplication  and 
division  iuto  addition  and  subtraction,  caused 
Napier's  bones  to  be  overlooked,  and  they  are  now 
scarcely  ever  used. 

NA'PLES  (Ital.  Xapoli,  anc.  Keapoiis),  a  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Naples, 
is  built  partly  at  the  base,  partly  on  the  slo]>es  of 
two  crescent-shaped  acclivities  on  the  famous  l»ay 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  (1862)  447.06a  Lat, 
40*  51'  8"  N..  long.  14°  15  5'  E.  The  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  site  and  of  the  surrounding  prosj»ect, 
the  delicious  softness  of  the  climate,  and  the  clear 
atmosphere,  make  N.  famed  among  the  cities  of  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  commerce 
and  industry  of  Italy,  possesses  a  very  extensive 
mercantile  shipping,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  Mediterranean  steam-navigation. 

The  public  buddings  of  Naples  are  numerous  and 
grand,  but  are  devoid  of  architectural  symmetry  in 
consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  site.  Many  of  the  old  streets 
are  paved  with  lava,  and  inconveniently  narrow  ; 
the  nouses  in  these  quarters  are  of  great  height,  and 
appear  to  overhang  the  narrow  tortuous  causeways 
beneath.  The  modern  streets,  however,  are  spacious 
and  splendid.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  OKI  and 
the  New  Town,  or  the  East  and  West  Crescents,  by 
•  lesser  range  of  heights— viz.,  the  Capodemonte,  the 
St  Elmo,  and  the  Pizzofalcone,  terminating  in  tho 
rocky  promontory  called  the  Caste!  dell'  Ovo.  The 
eastern  division  of  N.  is  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  densely  peopled ;  it  contains  the  principal 
public  structures,  and  is  intersected  by  the  splendid 
Via  or  Street  di  Toledo.  Tho  western,  or  modern 
section,  contains  the  famous  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  or 
the  Quay,  a  fine  road  running  along  the  bay  in  a 
curved  course  of  three  miles,  flanked  on  the  right  by 
a  row  of  palaces,  and  bordered  on  the  left  by  the 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Villa  Rcale, 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  of  which  the 
natural  beauty  is  heightened  by  the  interspersion 
of  temples,  fountains,  and  statuary  groin  w  amidst 
the  acacia,  myrtle,  and  orange  groves.  The  public 
squares,  or  larxjlti,  of  N.  are  adorned  with  fountains 
;  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  city, 
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there  are  several  highly-prized  spring*  both  of 
fresh  and  mineral  waters.  The  iortibed  cast'es 
are  numerous.  Amongst  the  principal  are  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  called  the  Baatile  of  Naples,  some- 
what similar  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
adorned  with  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon ;  the  Castel  dell' 
Ova,  so  called  from  its  oval  or  egg  shape,  standing 
on  a  promontory,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
the  main  land  ;  the  Castel  Capuano,  of  Norman 
origin ;  the  Caste)  Sant'  Elmo,  on  the  hill  of  the 
same  name,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  from 
ite  rampai-ts,  and  formerly  reputed  for  its  immense 
strength  ;  and  the  dismantled  Castel  del  Carmine. 
The  churches  are  upwards  of  300,  and  many  of 
them  are  rich  in  architectural  and  archaeological 
interest.  The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Geunaro 
(Januarius  ;  q.  v.)  contains  the  celebrated  phials 
in  which  the  liquefaction  of  St  Gennaro's  blood 
is  alleged  to  take  place  on  two  annual  festivals ; 
it  also  contains  the  tombs  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  besides  numerous  Hue 
paintings  and  statues.  The  educational  institu- 
tions of  N.  embrace  famous  schools  of  surgery,  law, 
and  general  science.  The  philanthropieal  establish- 
ments are  on  an  immense  scale,  and  are  richly 
endowed.  There  are  also  several  theatres  in  the  city, 
of  which  that  of  &au  Carlo  (devoted  to  the  Opera)  is 
one  <>f  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  in  Italy  ;  but 
the  characteristic  theatre  of  N.  is  the  Ttntro  di  .San 
Cariino,  the  bead-quarters  of  Pukimil>i  {'  the  Italian 
PuurA.  )  There  are  four  grand  public  libraries  ;  and 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  N.  contains  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  art,  comprising  frescoes,  |>aintings, 
mosaics,  scidptures,  bronzes,  antiquities,  coins, 
medals,  inscriptions,  and  the  renowucd  collection 
of  precious  objects  excavated  from  Ilerculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 

The  environs  of  N.,  apart  from  their  extreme 
beauty  of  scenery,  are  highly  interesting.  The 
locality  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  the  dis- 
interred towns  of  Herculaneuin  and  Pompeii,  the 
physical  phenomena  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Roman 
of  temples,  villas,  palaces,  and  tombs,  must 
an  iucxhaustihle  source  of  interest  for 
scientific,  antiquarian,  and  classical  investigators. 
The  modern  villas  of  N.  are  splendid  aud  luxurious. 
One  of  the  most  striking  feature's  of  N.  is  its  unique 
population  and  the  universal  publicity  in  which  life 
is  passed.  The  inhabitants  for  ever  swarm  in  the 
thoroughfares,  where  an  incessant  throng  of  vendors, 
purchasers,  and  idlers  intermingle  with  asses,  mules, 
hand- car  U,  and  conveyances,  dazzling  the  eye  with 
their  brilliant  variety  of  costume,  and  the  pan- 
tomimic cxpreAsiveness  of  their  frantic  gestures  and 
attitudes  ;  while  the  ear  is  stunned  by  the  shrill 
conflicting  cries  of  the  ambulatory  vendors  of  every 
conceivable  commodity,  by  the  piercing  notes  of 
the  improvisatore's  song,  and  the  uproarious  hilarity 
and  high-pitched  patois  of  the  countless  masses, 
whose  side  alwde  appears  to  strangers  to  be  the 
thronged  public  squares  and  streets.  The  popular 
language  of  N.,  which  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Italian 
and  Spanish,  is  in  prevalent  use  among  all  classes 
of  society  ;  it  lends  itself  especially  to  the  satirical 
and  facetious  squibs  and  compositions  in  which  the 
Neapolitans  excel.  The  popular  Neapolitan  songs 
in  the  native  patois  are  exquisitely  naive  and 
expressive  iu  sentiment,  and  are  set  to  popular 
melodies  which  exert  a  maddening  charm  over  this 
southern  jmpulaoe.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  N.,  and  especially  of  the  lazzaroni 
(q.  v.),  has  of  late  years  sensibly  improved  both  as 
regards  raiment  and  lodging. 

The  name  Naples  (Gr.  JfeapolU,  new  city)  had 
reference  to  an  older  town  in  the  neighbourhood, 


called  originally  Parthetonpe,  and,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  town,  Pauepolis  (old  town),  which 
was  situated  most  probably  on  the  ridge  called 
Posilipo,  that  separates  the  Bay  of  Pozzuoli  or 
Bai%  from  that  of  Naples.  Both  towns  were 
Greek  settlements,  apparently  colonies  from  the 
neighbouring  Cuius?,  joined  by  immigrants  direct 
from  Greece.  In  327  B.C.,  Paloqiolis  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  theuceforth  dis- 
appears from  history ;  Neapolis  submitted  without 
resistance,  and  became  a  favoured  and  faithful 
ally,  or  rather  provincial  city  of  Rome.  It  loug, 
however,  retained  its  purely  Greek  character  aud 
institutions  ;  and  there  is  evidence  tliat  the  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  used,  even  in  public 
documents,  as  late  as  the  2d  c  of  the  Christian  era. 
N.  was  a  flourishing  and  }M>puloiu  city  during  the 
Roman  empire;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Gothic  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the 
reconquests  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  opulent 
j daces  in  Italy.  About  the  8th  c,  it  threw  off 
allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  remained 
independent  till  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Normans  in  1140  A.  p.,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Na 


NAPLES,  Bay  of,  an  indentation  of  the  Medi- 
terrancan  Sea  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Italy, 
opposite  the  city  of  Naples,  is  20  miles  wide  from 
Cape  Misc-no  on  the  north-west  to  Cape  t'ampanella 
on  tile  south-east,  aud  from  this  line  extends  inland 
for  at>out  ten  miles.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful. 
On  the  shoreB  are  many  towns  and  villages  ;  the 
prospect  is  bounded  ou  the  east  by  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bay  are  the  islands  of 
Ischia  and  Capri. 

NAPLES.  The  Italian  provinces  (formerly 
kingdom)  of  N.  and  Sicily,  or  the  Two  Sicilies, 
occupy  the  south  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
consist  of  the  continental  territory  of  N.  and  the 
insular  defiendency  of  Sicily.  The  distinctive  phy- 
sical features  of  N.  and  Sicily  are  noted  under  the 
names  of  the  different  provinces  of  Italy  and  in 
the  article  Sicily.  They  are  favoured  by  nature 
with  a  salubrious  and  almost  tropical  climate, 
unbounded  fertility,  and  teeming  population ;  and 
they  present  natural  features  of  rare  attractiveness. 
The  rural  population  are  an  acute,  frugal,  and  labo- 
rious race,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  their  idle 
and  debased  brethren  of  the  towns.  For  statistics 
of  products,  exports,  and  population,  see  Italy  and 
Sicily.  N.,  in  ancient  times,  was  divided  into 
numerous  petty  states  independent  of  each  other, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  of  various  races.  Many  of 
these  states  arose  from  Greek  colonies,  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  country  previous  to  the  7th  c 
B.C.  The  ancient,  historical  importance  of  N.  is 
attested  by  the  splendour  of  its  cities,  and  the 
warlike  renown  of  its  population.  On  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  the  great  Neapolitan  cities  seve- 
rally adopted  the  municipal,  federative,  or  colonist 
form  of  government,  and  gradually  assimilated  their 
law*  and  customs  to  those  of  their  conquerors. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  N.  was 
seized  by  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterwards  (490  A.  a) 
it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and  in  the  following 
century  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in  it 
various  independent  duchies,  as  Benevento,  Spoleto, 
Salerno,  Capua,  Ac  Most  of  these  were  overthrown 
by  invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzan- 
tines, who  were  in  turn  expelled,  and  the  whole 
country  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th 
century.  The  Normans  subsequently  erected  N.  and 
Sicdy  into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political 
ecclesiastical,  and  military  system.   To  the  Norman 
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dynasty  succeeded  that  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  whoso 
rule  was  marked  by  an  immense  intellectual  and 
social  advancement  of  the  people ;  but  tlie  vindictive 
enmity  with  which  the  |tapal  sec  regarded  tins 
dynasty,  led  to  the  invasion  of  N.  by  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  King  Manfred  (q.  v.),  by  the  battlo  of  Benevento 


annihilated  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 
The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  further 
effectual  lv  secured  by  the  treacherous  defeat  and 
decapitation  (1268)  of  Kouradin  (q.  v.),  the  last 
male  heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  Sicilian  Vesjxrs 
(q.  v.)  the  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrested 
in  1282  from  his  grasp,  and  became  an  appauage 
of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  predominance  of 
the  Neapolitan  Guelph  or  papal  party  during  the 
glorious  reign  of  Robert  L,  who  was  the  patron  of 
Dante  and  Boccaccio,  the  depi-aved  libertinism  of 
his  heiress  and  granddaughter  Joanna,  the  fearful 
ravages  committed  by  pmlatory  bantU  of  German 
mercenaries  and  by  the  plague,  the  futile  attempts 
of  the  Anjou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily,  and  the 
envenomed  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  X.  during 
the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  with  the 
profligate  Joanna  II.  in  1435;  and  was  followed  by 
that  of  Aragon,  which  hod  ruled  Sicily  from  the 
time  of  the  Sicilian  Vesjiers.  During  the  tenure  of 
the  Aragon  race,  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  by  the  House  of  Anjou  to  recover  their 
lost  sovereignty ;  and  the  country,  especially  uear 
the  coast,  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Turks 
(1480).  In  fact,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  first 
ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  the  country  groaned 
under  a  load  of  misery.  Wars,  defensive  and 
offensive,  were  incessant,  the  country  was  impo- 
verished,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  productive  of  the 
lamentable  results,  both  to  the  conspirators 


trea,  and  to  the  other  influential  Neapolitan 
families.  In  1495,  Charles  VIII.  invaded  N,  and 
though  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same 
year,  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  with  the  treacherous 
assistance  of  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  of  Spain, 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  con u try  in  1501.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo 
di  Cordova  (q.  v.)  drove  out  the  Freuch,  and  the 
country  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
Sicily  had  previously  (1470)  been  annexed  to  the 
same  kingdom.  During  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule  in  X.,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the 
exercise  of  supreme  authority  devolved  on  viceroys, 
and  to  their  ignorance,  rntiacity,  and  oppressive 
administration  may  be  solely  ascribed  the  un- 
exampled misery  and  abasement  of  this  jieriod.  In 
the  words  of  Sismondi,  'no  tax  was  im|>oaed  save 
with  the  apparent  object  of  crushing  commerce  or 
destroying  agriculture,  and  the  viceregal  palace  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice  became  public  offices  in 
which  the  highest  dignities  and  most  sacred  interests 
of  the  state  were  opcnljr  bartered  to  the  wealthiest 
bidder.'  During  the  S]>antsh  rule,  a  fonnklahle 
rebellion  took  place  in  1647,  headed  first  by  Mas- 
aniello  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  by  Henry  V.,  Duke 
of  Guise ;  the  whole  population  of  the  province 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  Spanish  sove- 
reigns, but  the  arrival  of  a  new  viceroy,  who  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  re-subj ligation  of  the  country. 
At  length,  during  the  war  of  the  Sftanuh  &ucc*s*ion 
(q.  v.),  N.  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  Austria  in 
1707.  and  Sicily  in  the  following  year ;  but  while  N. 
was  secured  to  Austria  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  and  Rastadt  (1714),  Sicily  was  handed  over 
to  Savoy  by  the  former  treaty.   In  1720,  however, 


both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Austrian  rol*, 
and  in  1735  were  given  to  Don  Carlos,  third  son  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as 
Charles  I.,  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Hit 
reign  was  marked  by  equity  and  moderation';  (treat 
reforms  were  effected  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  science  and  literature  were  encouraged  and 
splendid  works  of  public  utility  were  erected  through- 
out the  kiugdoin.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Pompeii  ami  Herculaneum  were  discovered.  His 
successor,  Ferdinand  IV.,  followed  in  the  course  of 
legislative  reform ;  bnt  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
French  Republic  (1789),  his  states  were  invaded  by 
a  French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  X.  »*as  erected 
into  the  Parthenojieau  Republic  (1709).  Ferdinand 
retired  with  his  court  to  Sicilv,  anil  for  a  brief 
period  enjoyed  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign  rights 
in  X. ;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napoleon  IIMN3) 
ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  as  king  of  X. ;  ami  on  this  latter  assuming 
the  S|ianiwh  crown  in  1808,  that  of  X.  was  awarded 
to  Joachim  Mnrat,  brother-in-law  of  Nn|*oleoo. 
On  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1815, 
the  Bourbon  monarch,  Ferdinand  IV.,  was  restored. 
The  liberal  insurrectionary  movements  in  N.  m 
1821  and  1S30  were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  ;  and  in  each  case  the  party  of  propess 
was  combated  by  the  resjiective  kings  with  ruthless 
severity,  and  perfidious  concessions,  to  be  cancelled 
and  avenged  with  sanguinary  fury  when  the  dis- 
armed and  credulous  patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sovereigns.  ■  See  article  Garibalui  for  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the 
kingdom  of  N.,  and  its  subsequent  annexation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel; 
also  articles  Fkrdinaxd  II.  and  Italy.  For  the 
history  of  Sicily  previous  to  its  annexation  to  and 
during  its  various  separations  from  N.,  see  Sicily. 

NAPLES  YELLOW  is  a  .pigment  used  by 
artists.  It  consists  of  antimoniate  of  lead,  and  u 
obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  antimonio 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead  under  the  influence  of  heat 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  born  at  Ajacrio,  in  the  inland  of 
Corsica,  15th  August  1769.  (For  an  account  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  see  Bonaparte, 
Family  of.)  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the  Mili- 
tary School  at  Brienne,  as  a  king's  pensioner.  Her* 
ho  remained  five  years  and  a  luuf.  During  that 
period,  he  displayed  a  great  aptitude  and  predilec- 
tion for  mathematics,  history,  and  tocography,  and 
an  indifference  to  merely  verbal  and  literary  studies. 
His  manner  was  sombre  and  taciturn,  but  as 
Bourricnne  (who  was  his  schoolfellow)  says,  this 
arose  elderly  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  s 
foreigner,  poor  and  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
French,  which  he  first  learned  at  Brienne.  In 
October  1784,  he  proceeded  to  the  Military  School 
to  complete  his  studies  for  the  army,  and  in  rather 
less  than  a  year  obtained  his  commission  as  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  artillery  regiment  tbt  la  Fin. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  X.  was  in  garrison 
at  Valence.  He  took  the  popular  side,  but  in  a 
quiet  and  undemonstrative  way,  for  be  did  not  love 
the  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  unmanageable  mobs. 
When  the  armed  rabble  of  Paris  poured  out  to  the 
Tuileries  on  the  famous  20th  of  June  1792,  X., 
who  was  then  in  the  city,  followed  the  '  despicable 
wretches'  (as  he  called  them),  along  with  his  friend 
Bourricnne ;  he  saw  them  force  the  poor  king  to  *ti>  k 
the  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  smile  fatuously  from 
the  windows  of  his  jtalaca  '  It  is  all  over  brace- 
forth  with  that  man,'  said  the  young  officer,  and 
returned  to  Paris  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than 
Bourricunc  had  ever  seen  him.    After  the  scenes  of 
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the'lOth  August,  be  left  for  Corsica,  where  General 
Paoli  held  the  chief  command.  The  excesses  of  the 
SeptwnhriAta  ami  Terrorists,  however,  induced  Paoli 
to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Convention,  and 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  England.  N.  was  active 
bat  unsuccessful  in  his  opposition  to  the  designs 
of  the  general,  and  was  obliged,  along  with  his 
relative*,  to  flee  from  the  island. 

He  now  petitioned  the  Convention  for  employ- 
ment,  and  was  sent  to  assist  in  tho  reduction  of 
Toulon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artil- 
lery. The  city  was  captured  (19th  December  1793) 
entirely  through  the  strategic  genius  of  N. ;  and  in 
the  following  February  bo  was  rained  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier- L'eneral,  and  placed  at  tho  head  of  the 
artillery  in  the  army  of  the  south.  Later  in  the 
year,  he  »'M  sent  to  Genoa,  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  to  discover  the 
political  d isttositiou  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
beginning  of  1795,  he  was  again  in  Paris  seeking 
active  employment,  aud  thinking,  from  sheer  ennui, 
of  transferring  his  service*  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  Convention  was  now  in  groat  peril,  on  account 
of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  arrondisaements  of  the 
capital,  ami,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barras,  Carnot, 
Tallinn,  and  others,  N.  was  made  commander  of  the 
troops  provided  for  its  defence.  On  the  13th  Ven- 
dezaiaire  (4th  October  1795),  the  national  guard, 
30.000  strong,  attenqited  to  force  its  way  into  the 
Tnileries.  where  the  Convention  was  sitting,  but 


despatched  to  Italy  to  superintend  the  spoliation 
of  its  artistic  treasures ;  and  both  now  and  in  the 
sulwequent  Italian  campaigns,  pictures,  statues, 
vases,  and  MSS.  were  carried  off  in  great  numbers, 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Parisian  sight  seers. 
In  this  way,  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modcna,  Bologna, 
and  the  States  of  the  Church  were  savagely  harried 
before  the  end  of  June — Poi»  Pius  VI.,  in  parti- 
cular, being  forced  to  submit  to  conditions  of  extreme 


was  routed  and  dispersed  by  a  terrible 
direct*!  by  the  young  artillery  officer.  N.  was 
immediately  ap]>ointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  interior.  About  this  time,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Josephine  Bcauharnais,  whom  he 
frequently  met  at  the  house  of  Madame  Tallien. 
Caj»tivated  by  her  elegant  manners  and  amiable 
disposition,  he  proposed  marriage  to  the  graceful 
widow,  and  was  accepted.  The  ceremony  took  place 
9th  March  \~0G.  A  few  days  before,  bo  had  ween 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  be  was  obliged  to  leave  his  bride  almost 
at  the  altar.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  trootw  in 
a  wretched  condition.  He  had  only  36,000  available 
men,  and  even  these  were  half-starved,  and  only 
half-clothed,  to  oppose  to  an  Austrian  and  Piecl- 
montese  force  of  75.000.  Yet  he  was  not  afraid  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Upper  Italy.  leaving 
Nice  at  the  close  of  March,  he  won  his  first  victory 
over  the  Austrians  at  Montenotte  (11th  April), 
which  opened  the  Apennines  for  him ;  three  days 
later,  a  second  success  at  Millcsimo  separated  the 
allied  armies  ;  and,  finally,  his  victory  at  Mondovi 
(on  the  *22d)  compelled  Sardinia  to  implore  peace. 
He  now  hotted  to  utterly  crush  the  Austrian  army 
noder  Beaulieii,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ixxli  (on  the  10th 
May)  nearly  accomplished  it  His  opponent  did 
not  venture  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  but 
hastily  throwing  a  garrison  into  the  city  of  Mantua, 
retreated  into  the  Tyrol.  N.  immediately  entered 
Milan,  and  took  possession  besides  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Lombardy.  Now  began  that  system 
of  enormous  and  .unscrupulous  jdunder  in  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  which  give*  something  of  a 
I i.irUaric  character  to  the  conquests  of  the  French. 
The  Directory  gave  orders  that  N.  should  levy 
contributions  from  all  the  states  which  he  had 
gratuitously  freed,  and  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  sent  to  France  not  less  than  50,000,000 
franca.  His  officers  and  commissaries  -actually 
seised  whatever  they  wished,  provisions,  horses, 
and  all  manner  of  stores;  and  because  Pa  via 
ventured  to  make  some  slight  resistance  to  the 
shameful  extortions  of  the  Republicans,  N.  gave  it 
op  to  havoc  for  24  hours !  A  body  of  savans 
(including    Monge,    Bcrthollet,  and  others)  were 


ennwhile,  Austria  had  resolved  to  make  another 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Ix>mbardy.  About  the  close 
of  July,  Marshal  Wurmser  advanced  from  Trent  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  forced  Napoleon  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  but  was  himself  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  cannon,  near  Cast  illume  (5th 
August),  and  again  at  Baasano  (8th  September),  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge 
within  the  fortress  of  Mantua  with  some  10,01)0 
troojM  —  the  shattered  remains  of  his  60,000.  Austria, 
however,  was  not  disheartened.  A  Utird  army  was 
despatched  in  two  divisions  :  30,000  from  Carinthia, 
under  Marshal  Alvinzi;  and  20,000  from  the  Tyrol, 
under  General  Davidowich.  This  was  a  terrible 
campaign  for  N. ;  his  veterans  were  exhausted,  his 
new  supports  had  not  arrived ;  lie  himself  was 
despondent,  while  the  Austrians  were  fresh  and 
hopeful  At  first,  the  latter  were  completely  success- 
ful ;  but  the  great  victory  of  Areola,  won  by  N. 
(17th  November)  after  three  days'  fierce  righting,  in 
which  he  lost  nearly  all  his  general  officers,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campaign.  His  dispatches  to  the 
Directory,  penned  about  this  period,  shew  how 
thoroughly  he  apprehended  the  state  of  |wirtics  in 
Italy,  and  also  now  utterly  indifferent  he  was  to 
any  considerations  beyond  those  that  advanced  the 
interests  of  France.  In  January  1797,  a  fourth 
canqiaign  was  commenced  by  Austria.  At  the  head 
of  50JMK)  fresh  troops,  Alvinzi  descended  from  the 
Tyrol,  but  was  completely  routed  by  N.  at  Rivofi, 
on  the  14th  of  the  month  ;  while  not  long  after, 
Wurmser  was  starved  into,  surrender  at  Mantua, 
A  fifth  army  was  assembled  on  the  Tagliamcnto, 
under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles : 
but  his  troops  were  mainly  raw  recruit*,  while 
those  of  N.  were  inured  to  war,  and  flushed  with 
innumerable  triumphs.  In  consequence,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  which,  however,  he  did  slowly 
and  in  good  order,  hoping  to  surround  his  opponent 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  N.'s  design  was  to 
march  on  Vienna,  and  he  actually  p-netnited  as  far 
as  Judenbnrg,  in  Upper  Styria,  only  eight  days' 
march  from  the  capital.  The  Austrian  government 
at  length  was  seized  with  alarm,  made  overtures  of 
peace;  and  finally,  on  the  17th  Octolier  1797,  the 
famous  treaty  of  Campo-formio  was  signed,  by 
which  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands,  I^omlwrdy, 
and  some  other  smaller  territories  to  France; 
while  she  herself  obtained  in  return,  through 
disgraceful  treachery  on  the  mrt  of  tho  victor, 
possession  of  the  province  of  V  en  ice.  It  is  gener- 
ally said  that  N.'s  military  genius  was  uever  more 
brilliantly  displayed  than  in  these  early  Italian 
campaigns.  In  ingenuity  of  plan,  celerity  of 
movement,  audacity  of  assault,  he  far  outshines  all 
his  adversaries  ;  it  is,  moreover,  but  just  to  him 
to  state  further,  that  he  made  desperate  efforts 
to  stop  the  excesses  of  the  most  scoundrelly  com- 
missariat in  Europe  ;  and  that  while  in  the  main 
he  shewed  no  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  brigand* 
like  orders  of  the  Directory,  he  does  not  ap[*?ar  to 
have  appropriated  a  single  penny  to  himself.  It 
was  power,  not  gold,  that  he  cared  for. 

In  December  1797,  N.  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
At  this  time,  there  was  much  talk,  and  probably 
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Bome  vague  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Directory, 
of  invading  Kiiglaud,  and  N.  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  invading  army.  It  has  been 
thought,  however,  that  this  was  merely  a  feint  to 
mask  the  real  design  of  the  Directory,  viz.,  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  as  perhaps  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  conquest  of  British  ludia.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  an  expedition  against  Egypt  was  resolved 
on  by  the  Directory ;  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
1798,  N.  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  fleet  con- 
taining 30,000  soldiers,  and  a  body  of  savans 
to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  He 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  June.  At 
this  moment,  France  was  at  peace  with  Turkey  ; 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  Turkish  dependency,  was 
therefore  an  act  utterly  unjuBtitiable,  and  reminds 
us  not  of  European  warfare,  but  rather  of  the 
irruption  of  a  horde  of  barbaric  Tartars.  X.  having 
landed  his  troops,  captured  Alexandria,  and  marched 
on  Cairo.  The  Mamelukes  prepared  resistance  ;  but 
on  the  21st  July,  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  they 
were  completely  defeated,  and  the  French  became, 
in  a  surface- way,  masters  of  Egypt.  N  now  entered 
the  capital,  and  immediately  commenced  to  reorgan- 
ise the  civil  and  military  administration  of  tho 
country — for  he  took  a  great,  but  also  an  ostenta- 
tious pleasure  in  this  sort  of  work.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  Nelson  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  French  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  so  cut  off  N. 
from  communication  with  Europe.  A  month  later, 
the  sultan  declared  war  against  him.  This  was 
followed  by  disturbances  in  Cairo,  which  were 
only  suppressed  by  horrible  massacres.  It  was 
obviously  necessary  that  N.  should  go  somewhere 
else,  rie  resolved  to  meet  the  Turkish  forces 
assembling  in  Syria;  and  in  February  1799,  crossed 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  ■termed  Jaffa 
on  the  7th  March,  after  a  heroic  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks ;  marched  northwards  by  the 
coast,  and  reached  Acre  on  the  17th.  Here  his 
career  of  victory  was  stopped.  All  his  efforts  to 
capture  Acre  were  foiled  through,  the  desperate  and 
obstinate  valour  of  old  Djezzar  Pasha  (q.  v.),  assisted 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  small  body  of  English 
sailors  and  marines.  On  the  21st  of  May,  he  com- 
menced his  retreat  to  Egy]tt,  leaving  the  whole 
country  on  Arc  behind  him,  and  re-entered  Cairo  on 
the  14th  of  June.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  the 
■avai'  -  made  their  valuable  researches  among  the 
monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  About  the  middle 
of  July,  the  Sultan  landed'a  force  of  18,000  men  at 
Aboukir,  who  were  attacked  by  N.  on  the  25th,  and 
routed  with  immense  slaughter.  But  the  position 
of  the  victor  was  far  from  comfortable,  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  return  to  France— especially 
as  news  had  come  to  him  of  disasters  in  Italy 
and  confusions  in  Paris.  On  the  23d  of  August, 
he  sailed  from  Alexandria,  leaving  his  array  behind 
him,  under  the  command  of  Kleber ;  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  capture  by  the  English  fleet, 
landed  near  Frejus  on  the  9th  October.  He  hastened 
to  Paris,  soon  mastered  the  state  of  affairs,  threw 
himself  into  the  party  of  Sieyes,  and  overthrew  the 
Directory  (q.  v.)  on  the  famoiiB  18th  Brumaire. 
A  new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  Sieyes, 
under  which  N. 'became  First  Consul,  with  the 
power  of  apjwinting  to  all  public  olhces,  of  proposing 
all  public  measures  in  peace  or  war,  and  the  entire 
commaud  of  all  administrative  affairs  civil  aud 
military.  In  a  word,  he  was  ruler  of  France  ;  and 
though  far  from  satisfied  with  the  clumsy  machinery 
of  Sieyes's  plan,  he  could  afford  to  wait  the  future. 
About  the  end  of  January  1800,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Tuileriea.  The  country  was  tired 
of  revolutions,  discords,  and  confusions;  it 
proud  of  its  young  leader,  who 


not  enslaved  by  the  ideas  of  his  age,  and  who  knew 

how  to  enforce  obedience,  as  well  as  to  panegyrise 
principles.  It  therefore  regarded  his  assumption 
of  sovereign  ]iower  with  positive  satisfaction.  X. 
displayed  extraordinary  vigour  as  an  administrator, 
recruited  the  national  treasury,  by  various  i 
expedients,  repealed  the  more  violent  law» 
duriug  the  Revolution,  such  as  punishment  for 
matters  of  opinion,  reopened  the  churches,  and 
terminated  by  policy  the  Vendeau  struggle.  But 
he  knew  well  that  his  genius  was  essentially  military, 
and  that  his  most  dazzling  and  influential  triumpha 
were  those  won  on  the  battle-field.  P  ranee 
still  at  war  with  Austria,  and  he  resolved  to  ; 
the  glories  of  bis  first  Italian  campaigns.  Leaving 
I  Moreau  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he 
1  assembled,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrecy,  an 
army  of  36,000  men  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
j  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  13th  May  (1800),  began  hie 
<  magnificent  and  daring  march  across  the  Alps. 
I  Almost  before  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  waa 
aware,  N.  had  entered  Milan  (2d  Juue).  Twelve 
^  days  afterwards,  was  fought  the  fiercely  contested 
yet  decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  which  compiled 
|  the  Austrian*  to  resign  Piedmont  with  all  its  for- 
tresses, aud  (for  the  second  time)  Lombardy  to  the 
French.  Later  in  the  year,  hostilities  were  recom- 
menced; but  the  Austrians,  beaten  by  Moreau  in 
Germany  (at  Hohenliuden,  &c),  and  by  N.  in  Italy, 
were  at  last  f<  reed  to  make  peace  ;  and  on  the  9th 
February  1801,  signed  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
which  was  mainly  based  on  that  of  Campo-forxnio. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  France  ana  England 
also  made  peace,  but  the  treaty  (known  as  that 
of  Amiens)  was  not  definitively  signed  till  the 
27th  of  March  1802.  Not  less  important  for  the 
consolidation  of  affairs  in  France  Mas  the  famous 
Concordat  (q.  v.)  between  N.  and  Pope  Pius  VIL, 
also  concluded  in  1801.  In  January  1802,  N.  became 
President  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  and  on  the 
2d  August  following,  was  declared  Consul  for  life 
by  a  decree  of  the  French  senate. 

MeanwhUe,  N.  was  busy  superin tending  the 
drawing  up  of  a  code  of  civil  laws  for  France.  He 
assembled  the  first  lawyers  in  the  nation,  under 
the  presidency  of  Caml>ac6res,  aud  frequently  took 
vrt  in  their  deliberations ;  the  results  of  their 
abours  were  th«  Code  Civil  da  Francai»,  Code  de 
Procedure,  Code.  Penal,  and  Code  ill HMruction 
CriinineUe,  besides  commercial  and  military  codes, 
all  of  which  often  go  loosely  under  the  name  of 
the  Code  Na)>oUon.  The  first  of  these  is  an  admir- 
able production,  and  is  in  force  to  the  present  day. 
Considerable  attention  was  besides  jiaid  to  such 
branches  of  education  as  were  likely  to  promote 
efficiency  in  the  public  service.  Mathematics,  phy- 
sical science  in  all  its  departments,  engineering,  Ac., 
were  as  vigorously  encouraged  aa  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  political  speculation  were  discouraged.  But  the 
best  proof  that  N.  wanted  not  an  educated  people, 
but  only  active  and  expert  tools  and  agents,  was 
the  indifference  that  he  manifested  to  primary  and 
elementary  education.  In  a  population  of  32,1)00,000, 
the  number  of  pupils  uuder  ten  years  is  given  by 
Fourcroy  at  only  75,000  !  The  internal  government 
was  the  acme  of  desjxitic  centralisation.  N.  ap- 
pointed all  prefects  of  departments,  and  all  i 
of  cities,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  provinc 
municipal  freedom  remained  He  ruled  France  as 
he  ruled  the  army  of  France,  aud  was  already  an 
emperor  in  almost  everything  but  the  name. 

Peace  between  France  and  Eugland  did  not  last 
long.  N.'s  policy  in  Italy  irritated  the  British 
government,  and  aa  remonstrances  were  ineffectual 
war  was  declared  against  France,  18th  May  1S03. 
The  English  fleet  scoured  the  seas,  paralysing  the 
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commerce  of  France ;  while  N.  threatened  to  invade 
England,  and  assembled  a  large  army  at  Boulogne. 
So  utterly  did  he  misconceive  the  character  and 
condition  of  Englishmen,  that  he  felt  sure  (by 
his  own  statement)  he  should  be  welcomed  as  a 
liberator  by  the  people!  While  these  warlike 
preparations  were  going  on,  occurred  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  of  the  Chouan  chief,  George  Cadoudal 
(q.  v.),  Pichegru  (q.  v.),  Moreau  (q.  v.),  and  others. 
Its  discovery  (February  180*)  alarmed  X.  excessively, 
and  led  to  what  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
blackest  deeds  in  his  career — the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  (q.  v.)  on  the  20th  of  March  following. 
He  now  appears  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  assume 
the  title  oi  emperor.  France,  ho  alleged,  wanted  an 
empire  as  a  symbol  of  permanent  security.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  nation.  Upwards  of  3.000,000 
Totes  were  given  in  favour  of  the  promised  change 
in  the  form  of  government;  only  3000  or  40(10 
•gainst  it.  But  where  there  is  no  municipal  freedom, 
one  does  not  know  what  value  to  put  on  votes.  On 
the  18th  May,  N.  assumed  the  title  of  EmjH?ror  at 
St  Cloud,  and  was  crowned  by,  or  rather  in  the 
presence  of,  the  pope  (for  N.  rudely  crowned  himself), 
on  the  2d  December.  In  tho  following  summer 
(May  26),  he  was  also  crowned  king  of  Italy,  in  tho 
great  cathedral  of  Milan  ;  and  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
his  step-son,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Viceroy. 

This  policy  of  aggrandisement,  which  set  at  naught 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Luncvillo,  alarmed 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  especially  Austria,  who 
saw  her  Italian  possessions  seriously  threatened.  In 
1805,  a  coalition  was  formed  between  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  mainly  through  the 
persevering  policy  of  the  first  of  these  countries ; 
and  war  again  broke  out  in  the  month  of  Septcml>er." 
N.  acted  with  amazing  celerity.  Concentrating 
bis  widely-scattered  forces  at  Mainz,  he  marched 
at  once  across  Bavaria,  compelled  General  Mack 
to  capitulate  at  Ulm  with  20,000  men  (17th 
October)  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  November  entered 
the  capital  of  Austria.  France  was  olectritied ; 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  thunder-struck.  But  a 
more  glorious  triumi»h  was  yet  to  come.  The 
Russian  army  was  already  in  Moravia,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I., 
and  was  there  being  joined  by  the  scattered  Austrian 
troops.  N.  did  not  lose  a  moment.  Hurrying  north, 
he  gave  battle  to  the  allies  at  Austerlitz,  on  the 
2d  of  December.  The  contest  was  tremendous  ;  but 
the  victory  was  complete.  N.'s  opponents  were 
utterly  crushed ;  and  next  day  the  Austrian 
emperor  sought  an  interview,  and  sued  for  peace. 
A  treaty  was  signed  at  Presburg  on  the  26th 
December,  by  which  Austria  ceiled  to  France  all  her 
Italian  and  Adriatic  provinces ;  other  changes 
effected  by  it  were,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  German 
empire,  and  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  o/Ute 
Rhine  (q.  v.). 

In  February  1806,  a  French  army  conquered 
Naples,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  by  N.  on  his 
brother  Joseph  ;  in  the  following  June,  another 
brother,  Louis,  was  made  king  of  Holland.  Prussia, 
now,  when  it  was  too  late,  assumed  a  hostile  atti- 
tnde.  She  had  hung  off  partly  through  fear  and 
partly  through  selfishness,  from  the  great  anti- 
French  coalition  of  the  previous  year,  and  now,  when 
circumstances  were  almost  hopelessly  adverse,  she 
madly  rushed  against  her  colossal  enemy.  Austria, 
with  more  magnanimity  than  prudence,  lent  her 
be! p.  but  the  star  of  X.  was  still  in  the  ascendant 
The  battle  of  Jena  (October  16)  absolutely  annihi- 
lated the  power  of  Prussia  ;  five  days  later,  N. 
entered  Berlin,  whence  he  issued  (November  21) 
his  celebrated  'Decrees'  against  British  commerce, 
hoping  to  ruin  her  by  shutting  out  her  ships  from 


every  harbour  in  Europe,  His  expectations,  it  need 
{  hardly  be  said,  were  disappointed  His  policy  well- 
,  nigh  ruined  the  commerce  of  his  own  and  other 
countries,  but  it  only  increased  the  prosperity  of 
England.  Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas  ; 
nothing  could  be  got  from  tho  colonics  save  through 
her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  continent  were  obliged 
— in  order  to  supply  their  customers  as  ljcfore— to 
let  her  carry  on  a  vast  contraband  traffic.  See 
Orders  is  Coinciu 

After  tho  capture  of  Berlin,  N.  proceeded  north- 
wards to  encounter  the  Russians,  who  were  advancing 
to  the  help  of  Prussia.  On  his  way,  he  summoned 
Poland  to  rise,  but  only  with  j>artial  success. 
At  Pultusk  (December  28,  1806),  and  at  Eylau 
(February  8,  1807).  the  French  were  beaten  and 
driven  back  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula ;  but  after 
some  months,  he  received  heavy  reinforcements,  and 
on  the  13th  of  June,  fought  and  won  the  great 
battle  of  Priedland,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  signed  on  the  7th  of  July.  By  a  secret 
article  of  this  treaty,  Russia  promised  to  close  her 
iwrts  to  British  vessels.  It  is  important  to  observe 
here,  that,  as  the  military  triumphs  of  N.  increased, 
the  civU  and  political  liberties  oi  his  subjects  dimin- 
ished. Consequent  on  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  decree 
of  the  imperial  senate  abolished  the  tribunate —the 
only  political  body  in  France  that  preserved  the 
semblance  of  national  self-government.  In  August, 
N.  created  his  brother  Jerome  sovereign  of  West- 
phalia— having  patched  up  a  kingdom  for  him  in 
his  usual  unscrupulous  way — and  soon  after,  entered 
on  a  war  with  Portugal — the  beginning  of  the  great 
Peniusular  War.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Prince-regent  of  Portugal  to  carry  out 
the  Berlin  decree  in  regard  to  British  shipping.  In 
March  1808,  occurred  that  extraordinary  instance 
of  trepanning  at  Bayonne,  by  which  the  whole 
royal  family  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands  of  N.  ;  and 
in  the  following  July,  his  'dearly  beloved  brother* 
Joseph  was  ordered  to  exchange  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  the  'crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.' 
His  successor  was  the  '  handsome  swordsman '  {beau 
mbreur),  Joachim  Murat  Spain  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  an  English  force,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
was  despatched  to  its  assistance.  N.  invaded  the 
country  about  the  close  of  Octol>er,  defeated  the 
Spanish  forces,  and  captured  Madrid  (4th  December). 
But  his  presence  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere, 
and  he  was  forced  to  let  8oult  and  other  generals 
conduct  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  Austria,  again 
irritated  and  alarmed  at  his  aggressive  policy, 
esiM-cially  in  Italy  (where  he  had  seized  Tuscany 
and  the  States  of  the  Church),  once  more  prepared 
for  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1809. 
Her  army  of  Germany,  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  was  in  splendid  condition  ;  but  still  fortune 
was  adverse.  N.  hurried  into  Bavaria,  routed  the 
Archduke  at  EckmUhl  (22d  April),  compelled 
him  to  retreat  into  Bohemia;  and  on  the  12th 
of  May,  entered  Vienna  for  the  second  time.  But 
the  struggle  was  not  over.  The  Archduke  rallied 
his  scattered  forces,  worsted  N.  in  the  terrible 
conflicts  of  Aspern  and  Essling  (21st  and  22d  May), 
and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  ou  an  island 
of  the  Danube.  The  battle  of  Wagram  (Gth  July), 
however,  once  more  prostrated,  or  at  least  intimi- 
dated Austria ;  and  on  the  14th  of  October,  she 
signed  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn. 

N.  appears  to  have  now  come  to  the  cone 
that  he  could  only  put  a  stop  to  tho  hostile 
nations  of  the  old  legitimate  dynasties  by  inter- 
marrying with  some  one  of  them.  Besides,  his  wife 
Josephine  had  no  children — and  he  was  ambitious 
of  peri»etuating  his  power  in  his  family.  With  that 
callousness  to  everything  except  his  own  interest*, 
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which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character, 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  divorce  her.  The  act 
of  divorcement  was  solemnly  registered  on  the  16th 
December.  Less  than  three  months  afterwards,  he 
married  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess  of  Austria. 
He  was  uow  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  bo, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  belief,  Nemesis  was  on 
his  track.  What  caused  his  ruin  was  really  that 
outrage  on  civilisation — the  Berlin  Decreea  Russia 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  without  perma- 
nent injury  to  her  great  landowners ;  Sweden  and 
other  countries  were  in  a  similar  predicament. 
This  led  to  evasions  of  the  decree,  and  these,  again, 
involved  Russia  particularly  in  further  complications, 
until  finally,  in  May  1812,  N.  declared  war  against 
her  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  most  prudent 
counsellors,  resolved  to  invade  the  country.  Every 
one  knows  the  dreadful  history  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. N.,  wringing  contingents  from  all  his  allies 
— Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  Poles,  aud  Swiss — 
concentrated  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen 
an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men.  The  vast  horde 
crossed  the  hitter  river  (24th  and  25th  June)  in  three 
divisions,  captured  Wilna  (2Sth  June),  aud  ravaged 
Lithuania  The  Russian  generals  retreated  before 
the  invading  host,  deliberately  wasting  the  country, 
and  carrying  off  the  supplies,  but  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all"  engagements— their  design  Iwing  to 
surround  N.  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
help  of  famine  and  the  rigours  of  a  northern, winter, 
to  annihilate  him  in  his  hour  of  weakness.  N.  fol- 
lowed up  the  retreating  foe  with  reckless  resolution. 
He  risked  everything  upon  the  chance  of  striking 
some  overwhelming  blow.  The  horrors  of  his  march 
—in  Lithuania  alone,  100,000  dropped  off  (dead  sick, 
or  captured  by  the  swarms  of  Cossacks  that  hung 
upon  his  Hanks)— arc  too  familiar  to  require  descrip- 
tion. When  he  reached  Smolensk  (16th  August), 
the  Russians  had  just  left  it — on  fire  !  Three  weeks 
or  so  later,  he  made  up  on  the  enemy  at  Borodino, 
where  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought 
(7th  SeptcmW).  The  French  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field,  but  of  nothing  else.  A  week  after,  N. 
entered  Moscow,  hoping  to  find  rest  for  a  time  in 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  country.  But  the  city 
was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the  16th,  a 
fire  broke  out,  which  raged  till  the  19th.  and  left 
Moscow  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  five  weeks'  stay,  N. 
was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat  (19th  October). 
His  army  was  reduced  to  120,0fK)  meo.  The  winter 
set  in  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had  to  return 
through  the  very  districts  which  had  been  wasted 
on  his  advance.  When  he  left  Smolensk  (14th 
November),  he  had  only  40,000  fighting-men  ;  when 
he  crossed  the  Berezina  (26th  and  27th  November), 
he  had  not  more  than  25,000.  With  the  excuse— 
which  was  in  itself  no  doubt  true -that  his  presence 
was  urgently  needed  in  Frauce,  he  now  abandoned 
the  miserable  remains  of  his  army ;  aud,  on  the  5th 
of  December,  leaving  Murat  in  command,  set  nut  in 
a  sledge  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
the  same  month.  He  instantly  set  about  a  fresh 
conscription ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1813,  marched 
into  Germany  at  the  head  of  350,000  men  ;  but  the 
Russian  campaign  had  broken  the  spell  of  terror 
which  his  name  had  till  then  exercised.  The  spirit 
of  all  Eurojx?  was  thoroughly  roused.  A  conviction 
was -  somewhat  unconsciously — seizing  every  mind 
(at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  even  France 
shared  it),  that  the  workl  had  had  '  enough  of  Bona- 
parte' (oxm'z  tie  Bonaparte).  Prussia,  in  j»articular, 
was  burning  to  wijie  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena,  and 
all  the  bitter  humiliations  to  which  she  had  been 
subsequently  subjected.  The  victories  of  the  British 
in  Spain,  the  famo  of  which  was  spreading  all  over 
the  continent,  also  proved  to  her  that  French 
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I  soldiers  could  be  beaten,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
i  through  whole  campaigus.  An  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 
Alexaudcr.  At  first,  Austria  remained  neutral,  but 
afterwards  she  joined  the  coalition.  N.'s  military 
genius,  it  has  l»een  often  remarked,  never  shewed 
to  greater  advantage-  than  in  tliis  and  the  next 
campaign,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  liberty. 
He  was  for  some  months  successful  in  winning 
battles— at  Liitzen  (2d  May).  Bautzen  (21st  M;iy), 
aud  Dresden  (24th,  25th,  and  27th  August)  ;  but 
the  invincible  temper  of  the  allies,  who  knew  that 
he  was  playing  his  last  card,  made  these  victories 
almost  fruitless.  They  were  convinced  that  one 
grand  defeat  would  neutralise  all  his  triumph*, 
j  This  was  inflicted,  after  several  miuor  defeats,  at 
'  Leipzig — the  great  Battle,  of  Xations,  as  it  has  been 
called  (16th,  18th,  and  19th  October).  The  result 
justified  their  expectations  —  X.  was  hopi-lesaly 
ruined !  He  commenced  his  retreat  towards  France, 
followed  by  the  allies.  When  he  recrosn-d  the 
Rhine,  he  had  only  70,000  or  80,000  men  left  out 
of  his  350,0(10.  All  the  French  garrisons  in  the 
Prussian  towns  were  compelled  to  surrender.  N. 
ap|>cared  at  Paris  9th  Novetul>er  ;  and  though  great 
discontent  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  shewed  itself  even  in  the  legislative  body, 
the  senate  decreed,  at  his  bidding,  another  con- 
scription of  300,000  men,  with  which  N.  began,  in 
January  1814,  to  attempt  to  drive  the  allies  out  of 
France.  The  skill  and  energy  which  he  displayed 
were  extraordinary ;  but  they  only  marked  the 
intensity  of  his  despair.  'On  the  30th  of  March,  the 
allied  forces  captured,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
the  fortifications  of  Paris ;  next  day,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  aud  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  the  city 
amitl  the  shout*  of  tfte  jxipulaet ';  ou  the  4th  of  April, 
N.  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  title  of  emjwror,  with  the  sovereignty 
of  tlie  island  of  EDia,  and  an  income  of  6,000,000 
francs,  to  be  paid  by  the  French  government.  A 
British  ship  conveyed  him  to  Elba,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  4th  of  May. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  months,  most  of  which  wa* 
spent  in  intrigues,  N.  made  his  escajie  fmm  th«* 
inland,  landed  near  Frejus  on  the  1st  of  March  IS  15, 
and  appealed  again  to  France.  The  army  went  over  to 
him  in  a  body,  and  several  of  his  marshals,  but  the 
majority  remained  faithful  to  Louis  XVIII.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  he  reached  Paris,  reassumcd  the 
supreme  power,  promised  a  lil»eral  constitution,  and 
prepared  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  l>attle  with 
the  allies.  At  the  head  of  125,000  men,  he  marched 
(I5th  June)  towards  Charleroi,  on  the  Flemish  fron- 
tier, where  the  English  and  Prussian  forces  were 
assembling.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  the 
year  before,  had  completed  the  deliverance  of  Spain, 
was  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands, 
The  campaign  lasted  only  a  few  days.  On  the  16th, 
N.  defeated  the  Prussians,  under  Marshal  ltliicher, 
at  Ligny,  which  compiled  Wellington  to  fall  l>ack 
on  Waterloo,  where,  on  the  18th,  was  fought  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  modem 
times.  It  resulted  in  the  utter  and  irretrievable 
ruin  of  Napoleon.  The  desjwt,  who  knew  what 
awaited  him — for  France  had  not  recalled  him 
from  Ell>a ;  he  came  at  the  desire  of  a  faction, 
whose  interests  were  identical  with  his— returned 
to  Paris.  The  House  of  Representatives  fiercely 
insisted  on  his  abdication.  He  did  so  (22d  June) 
in  favour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II.  ;  they  further 
demanded  that  he  should  leave  the  country  for 
ever,  and  he  retired  to  Rochefort,  with  the  design 
of  embarking  for  the  Cnitcd  States.  On  the  7th 
July,  the  allies  again  entered  Paris,  and  refused 
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to  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  French  provisional 
govern riK'tit  N.,who  saw  that  he  could  not  escape 
either  by  iwa  or  land,  voluntarily  surrendered  (loth 
July)  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Betierophon,  claim- 
ing the  protection  of  British  laws  !  It  was,  however, 
resolved  by  the  British  government  to  confine  hiro 
for  life  on  the  islet  of  St  Helena,  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  WXK)  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  was  conveyed  thither  by  Adtniral  Cock- 
born,  and  landed  at  St  Helena.  16th  October  1815. 
The  remainder  of  hia  life  was  politically  insignificant. 
His  chronic  quarrels  with  his  governor—  or  jailer, 
is  the  French  prefer  it— Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  his 
conversations  with  friends  and  visitors  about  his 
past  career;  his  delitarate  attempts  to  falsify 
hi^ry  in  his  writing,  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
After  more  than  a  year  of  bad  health,  he  expired,  i 
5th  May  1821.  He  was  buried  with  military] 
honours.  In  1840,  his  remains  were  removed  to  | 
France,  ami  deposited  in  the  I/6tel  de»  Incalides. 

NAPOLEON,  or,  in  full,  Napoi15ok 
Joseph  Charuw  Pacl  Boxaparte,  a  French 
prince  and  general  of  division,  is  the  son  of  Jerome, 
kin;;  of  Westphalia,  and  of  Frcderica,  Princess  of 
Wiirtemberg,  and  was  born  at  Trieste,  in  Austria, 
9th  Srpteml>er  1822.  When  the  insurrection  broke 
oat  in  the  Roinagua  in  1831,  he  was  staying  in  Home 
with  his  grandmother,  Madame  Letitia  Bona|»arte, 
bnt  was  forced  to  have  the  city  on  account  of  his 
cousins  (see  Lot'M  NapolIcos)  being  implicated  in  j 
the  revolutionary  disturbances.  He  was  then  taken  ■ 
to  Florence,  and  afterwards  placed  at  a  boarding-  > 
school  in  Geneva,  where  he  remained  two  years,  j 
1833- 18:15.  His  studies  were  completed  at  the 
Military  School  of  Ludwigsburg.  in  Wiirtemberg, 
in  IS40,  after  which  he  travelled  for  live  years 
in  Germany,  England,  and  Spain.  In  1843,  ho 
obtained  from  the  French  minister,  Guiz"t,  j»er- 
mi&ion  to  visit  I'aris  under  the  name  of  the  Comte 
de  Mont  fort ;  but  his  relations  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  bis  advanced  political  opinions,  rendered 
him  suspected  by  the  government,  who  ordered  him 
to  quit  the  country.  He,  however,  again  made  his 
aj'l^arancc  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  February 
1S48.  After  the  fall  of  Louis-PhUipi*,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  provisional  government,  and  was 
clcetod  by  the  Cora.cans  a  meinlHT  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assemblv,  where  he  voted  with  the  moderate 
republicans.  He  held  for  a  short  time,  in  1849,  the 
office  of  minister- plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.  After 
the  coup  iCHat,  he  withdrew  into  private  life  ;  but 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  no  reappeared  to 
share  in  the  honours  that  now  fell  thickly  on  his 
family.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  23d  Deeemlmr 
IS.")3,*hc  was  pronounced  a  French  prince,  with  the 
ri^iit  to  a  place  in  the  Senate  antl  the  Council  of 
State ;  at  the  same  time,  he  received  the  insignia 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
— thrush  he  had  not  served— the  rank  of  General 
of  Division.  In  the  Crimean  war,  he  commanded 
s  division  of  infantry-reserves  at  the  battles  of 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Fran.-e.  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  N.  was  President 
of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1855.  In  1858,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
ministry"  for  Algiers  and  the  colonies,  but  held  the 
office  only  for  a  short  time.  During  the  same  year 
he  married  the  Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  in  the  Italian  war  of  1S59,  com- 
manded the  French  army  of  reserve  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  but  was  not  engaged  in  actual  hostility. 
In  1861.  he  made  a  speech  in  the  senate,  reflecting 
on  the  Orleans  family,  for  which  he  was  challenged 
by  the  Due  d'Autnala  The  challenge  was  hoc 
accepted,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  French 
N.  was  President  of  the  French  Commission 


representing  France  at  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1862. 

NAPOLI  DI  ROMANIA.   See  Nacplia. 

NARAKA  is  the  hell  of  the  Hindns.  Manu 
(q.  v.)  enumerates  twenty-one  hells  or  divisions  of 
N.,  and  gives  a  general  description  of  the  torture* 
which  await  the  impious  there.  •  They  will  be 
mangled  (in  these  hells)  by  ravens  ami  owls ;  they 
will  swallow  cakes  boiling  hot,  walk  over  burning 
Bands,  &c'  The  Puriln'as,  however,  are  more 
systematic  The  Vishn'u  Puran'a.  for  instance,  not 
only  names  twenty-eight  such  hell",  but  distinctly 
assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular  class  of  sinners. 
Thus,  a  man  who  bears  false  witm-ss,  or  uttcra  a 
falsehood,  is  condemned  to  the  hell  linurava  (i.  c, 
Fearful) ;  one  wbo  causes  abortion,  plunders  a  town, 
kills  a  cow,  or  strangles  a  man,  goes  to  the  hell 
Rodha  (L  e.,  Obstruction)  ;  the  murderer  of  a 
Brahman,  stealer  of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine, 
goes  to  the  hell  tfilkara  (L  c.,  Swine) ;  and  so  on. 
Besides  these  twenty-eight  hells,  however,  which  the 
Puran'a  knows  by  name,  we  are  told  of  4  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  others  in  which  sinners  pay  tho 
l>enalty  of  their  crimes.' 

NARBONNE,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
the  de]>artment  of  Aude,  55  miles  south-west  of 
Montpellier,  on  a  branch  (La  Robine)  of  the  Canal 
du  Midi  It  is  the  Xarbo  Martins  of  the  Ilomuns ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks  500"  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  118  B.  c.  and  prob- 
ably got  the  designation  Martins  from  Q.  Marcius 
Hex,  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  time.  Situated  only 
about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  direct  road  into 
SjKiin  and  into  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  N.  was  in 
early  times  a  place  of  great  commercial  prosperity. 
It  was  the  second  settlement  founded  iu  South  Gallia 
by  tho  Romans,  and  was  considered  by  them  an 
important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength  aud  as 
the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain.  Under  Tiberiua,  it 
flourished  greatly ;  the  arts  and  sciences  being 
cultivated  with  success,  and  its  schools  rivalling 
for  a  long  time  those  of  Rome.  Al*>ut  30!)  A.D., 
it  Waiue  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
contained  among  other  buildings  a  cspitol,  theatre, 
foru  n,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  Ac.  It  was 
taken  in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who  planted  here  a 
Moslem  colony,  and  destroyed  the  churches.  In 
859,  it  fell  to  the  arms  of  the  Northmen.  During 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  it  was  a  nourishing 
manufacturing  city,  but  subsequently  it  fell  into 
comparative  decay,  and  ia  now  entirely  destitute 
of  any  monument  of  its  former  splendour.  A 
considerable  number  of  architectural  fragments — as 
capitals,  marble  slate  with  inscriptions,  friezes,  Ac. 
—  have  been  found,  and  have  been  grouped  into  a 
collection  of  antiquities. 

The  present  very  dirty  town  contains  one  imposing 
building,  the  Cathedral  of  St  Just,  founded  in  1271, 
but  still  unfinished.  The  honey  of  N.  ia  the  best 
in  France,  both  for  colour  and  flavour.  Manu* 
faeturea  aro  carried  on  to  some  extent  Pop.  about 
12,000. 

NARCI'SSTJS,  according  to  a  Greek  fahie,  was 
the  son  of  the  river  god  Ccphissus  and  of  the  nymph 
Lirioj»e  or  Liricrssa  of  Thespue,  in  Bceotia.  He  was 
a  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  of  which  he  was 
excessively  vain  ;  ami  for  this  he  was  punished  by 
Nemesis,  by  being  made  to  fall  in  love  with  himself 
on  seeing  the  reflection  of  his  own  face  in  a  fountain. 
He  died  of  this  love-sick  uess ;  and  on  the  place 
where  he  died,  sprung  up  the  fiower  which  bears 
his  name.  The  story  of  N.,  finely  narrated  by  Ovid, 
is  of  comparatively  late  origin. 
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Narcissus  Poeticus. 


NARCISSUS,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  AmaryUide<r,  having  a  perianth  of  six  equal 
petal-like  segments,  and  a  hell-shaped  corona  of 
various  magnitude.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  The  Common  Daffodil 
(q.  v.)  is  the  only  one  which  can  he  regarded  as 

truly  a  native  of  Britain. 
Many  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  for  the  sake  of 
their  beautiful  and  often 
fragrant  flowers,  which 
in  general  appear  early 
in  the  season.  Some  of 
them  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Daffodil  (q.  v.) 
and  Jonquil  (q.  v.).  The 
name  N.  is  jtopularly 
restricted  to  those  which 
have  flat— not  rush -like 
— leaves,  and  a  short 
not  bcll-Bhaped  corona 
Of  these,  one  of  thu  best 
known  is  the  Poet's  N. 
(iV.  poeticvs),  with  gener- 
ally one-flowered  scape, 
the  flower  white  and 
fragrant,  the  corona  with 
a  deeply-coloured  border ; 
others,  with  one  or  two 
flowers,  on  'the  scape, 
are  in  common  cultiva- 
tion.— The  POLYA  XTIIC8 
NARCissrs  (AT.  Tazrtta) 
has  a  number  of  flowers 
on  the  8cai>c.  It  grows 
wild  in  stony  places  near  the  Mediterranean  and 
eastwards  to  China.  Many  varieties  of  it  are  in 
cultivation.  It  is  not  only  grown  in  gardens  and 
green-houses,  but  in  water-glasses,  like  the  hyacinth. 
It  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  India,  where  it 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  flower.  The  narcissi  in 
general  are  propagated  either  by  seed,  or  by  offset 
bulbs.    They  succeed  best  in  a  rich  light  soil. 

NARCOTICS  (Gr.  narte,  stiqwr)  are  remedies 
which,  in  moderate  doses,  lessen  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system.  Their  full  operation  ia  sleep  or 
coma.  Opium  is  the  type  from  which  most  descrip- 
tions of  this  class  of  medicines  have  been  drawn; 
but  although  most  narcotics  more  or  Icbs  resemble 
opium  in  their  action,  almost  every  one  presents 
some  fieculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  it  affects 
the  system.  These  medicines  are  primarily  stimu- 
lating, especially  when  given  in  small  or  moderate 
doses;  but  this  stage  of  their  action  is  conqiara- 
tively  short;  and  when  the  dose  is  large,  the 
excitement  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Their  power  of 
inducing  sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  names 
of  Hypnotics  and  Sojiorifics ;  while  many  of  them 
are  termed  Anodynes,  from  their  possessing  the 
r»roj>erty  of  alleviating  pain.  Next  to  opium, 
Henbane,  Indian  Hemp,  and  Aconite  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  irajx>rtaut  narcotics.  It 
has  l>een  already  mentioned  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  different 
members  of  this  class.  'Some  dilate,  while  others 
contract  the  ]>upil ;  some  appear  to  concentrate  their 
sedative  action  more  particularly  upon  the  functions 
of  the  encephalon,  others  upon  the  contractile  power 
of  the  alimeutary  and  bronchial  tubes,  while  a  strict 
distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  those  which 
occasion  constipation  and  those  which  do  not ;  all 
these  things  ln*ing  of  great  practical  importance.'— 
Ballard  and  Garrod  s  Kit  meats  0/  Materia  Medico, 
p.  IS. 
Narcotics 

tn 


the  view  of  inducing  sleep  or  of  alleviating  pain  or 
spasm.  As,  however,  their  action  is  much  modified 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances — such  as  age,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  prolonged  use— they  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  extreme  caution  ;  and  as  a  general  rule, 
only  under  competent  advice.  The  various  quack 
medicines  for  children  which  are  known  as  Carmina- 
tim,  SooUting  Syrupn,  &c,  contain  some  form  of 
opium,  and  are  a  fertile  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
that  oceUl  in  early  life,  CB]>ecialiy  amoug  the  poorer 
classes. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  all  the 
narcotics  when  taken  in  excess  arc  poisonous. 

NA'RCOTINK  (CwHiSNOu  +  2Aq)  is  one  of  the 
organic  bases  or  alkaloids  occurring  in  opium,  in 
which  it  usually  exists  in  the  nroiwrtion  of  6  or  8 
per  cent  It  "is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Its  ethereal  solution,  when  submitted  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  yields  it  crystallised  in  colourless 
acicular  groups  or  in  rhombic  prisms.  A  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produces  a 
blood-red  colour  with  narcotinc  ami  its  oompotndfc. 
Narcotine  possesses  very  slight  alkaline  properties ; 
its  salts  do  not  readily  crystallise,  aud  are  even 
more  bitter  than  those  of  morphia,  although  the 
substance  itself  is  almost  tasteless.  When  first 
discovered  (in  1803),  it  was  sup]>oscd  to  be  the 
stimulant  principle  of  opium ;  out  in  reality  it 
possesses  very  little  activity.  It  has  been  prescribed 
in  gradually  increased  doses  up  to  a  scruple,  without 
the  least  injury.  Its  sulphate  has  been  used  in 
India  as  a  sulistitnte  for  quinine  ;  and  nearly  200 
cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  treated 
by  it  with  success,  have  beeu  published  by  Dr 
O'Shaughnessy. 

NARD  a>d  NARDO'STACHYS.  See  Spike- 
hard. 

NARDOO  (Mamilea  qvadrifidn),  a  plant  of  the 
acotyledotious  natural  order  Mur«ileace*e  (q.  v.),  the 
only  plaut  of  that  order  which  is  used  in  any  way 
by  man.  It  has  but  recently  become  known  to 
botanists.  It  is  found  in  Australia,  and  affords 
important  supplies  of  food  to  the  natives  of  some 


Nardoo  (MartiUa  qttadrifida). 


regions ;  it  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  some  recent 
exploring- parties.  It  grows  in  places  occasionally 
covered  with  water ;  vegetating  whilst  moisture 
abounds,  and  then  exhibiting  abundance  of  irreeo 
clover-like  foliage,  the  leaves  consisting  of  three 
at  the  top  of  a  stalk  som 
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When  the  water  dries  tip,  the  remains  of  the  plants 
are  often  covered  with  dried  mud.  It  is  then  that 
the  spore-cases  are  gathered  for  food.  They  are 
oval,  flattened,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
hard  and  horny,  and  requiring  considerable  force  to 
pound  them  when  dry,  but  becoming  soft  and 
mucilaginous  when  moistened.  The  spore-cases, 
pounded  with  their  contents,  are  made  into  cakes 
like  flour. 

NA'RDUS,  a  genua  of  grasses,  having  a  simple 
spikelets  ail  on  one  Bide,  no  glumes;  each 


ipik. 


consisting  of  one  floret,  which  has  two 


Xardu*  Strict*. 

palese,  the  outer  ending  in  a  long  point.  N.  ttrieta 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  grasses, 
growing  in  dry  elevated  situations,  and  very  char- 
acteristic of  them.  It  grows  in  tufts,  and  is  often 
called  Mat-oka**.  It  is  perennial,  purplish,  short, 
rigid,  and  very  worthless,  as  alin.iat  no  animal  but 
the  goat  will  eat  it. 

NA'REW,  a  river  of  West  Russia,  an  affluent  of 
the  Bus.  rises  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and 
flows  west-south-west  to  the  main  stream,  which* 
it  joins  at  Sicrock,  after  a  course  of  294  miles.  The 
waters  of  the  X.  are  about  as  great  in  volume  as 
those  of  the  Bug.  It  is  navigable  to  Tykoczin,  150 
miles  from  its 


his  condition,  was  the  distinction  which  be  attained 
iu  military  affairs.  In  53S,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  in 
command  of  a  liody  of  troops,  professedly  to  act 
in  concert  with  Belisarius  (4.  v.)  ;  but  in  reality, 
it  is  conjectured,  with  a  secret  commission  to 
observe  and  to  control  that  general.  After  some 
successes,  X.,  having  disputed  with  Belisarius, 
assumed  an  independent  authority ;  but  his  separate 
command  was  unfortunate,  and  he  was  recalled  to 
Constantinople  in  539.  After  some  years,  however, 
Belisarius  was  recalled,  and  N.  was  anointed  to 
the  chief  Command  in  Italy.  His  conduct  of  that 
expedition  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  his 
enemies.  Not  Living  the  command  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  transports,  he  marched  his  army  alon 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  an 
while  the  enemy's  fleet  were  still  in  possesion  of 
the  sea,  was  enabled  to  encounter  them  in  the  plain 
of  Sentaglio,  near  Tagina,  when?,  alter  a  destierate 
engagement,  the  Goths  were  totally  defeated,  and 
their  king,  Totila,  slain.  X.  took  possession  of 
Rome,  and  after  a  series  of  successes  both  in 
Southern  and  Northern  Italy,  completely  extin- 
guished the  Gothic  power  in  that  peninsula. 
Justinian  appointed  X.  exarch  of  Italy  in  553. 
Ho  fixed  his  court  at  Ravenna,  and  continued,  till 
the  death  of  Justinian,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Italy  with  a  vigour  and  ability  which  did  much 
to  stay  the  progress  of  that  decay  which  had  long 
infected  all  its  serial,  political,  and  military  insti- 
tutions. The  only  blot  on  the  character  of  his 
administration  is  the  avarice  with  which  he  is 
charged  by  bis  contemporaries.  His  exactions 
pressed  heavily  on  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
population;  though  their  severity  may  be  in  some 
degree  palliated  by  the  splendour  and  utility  of  the 
public  works  on  which  he  partly  ex|>ended  the 
public  resources.  On  the  death  of  Justinian,  his 
ascendency  came  to  an  end  The  Romans,  on 
the  accession  of  Justin,  complained  to  him  of  the 
exactions  of  X.,  and  tha|  emperor  deprived  him, 
in  565,  of  his  office  ;  a  proceeding  to  which  a  special 
indiguity  was  imputed  by  an  insulting  message  from 
the  empress,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  '  leave  arms 
to  men,  and  to  spin  wool  among  the  women  of  the 
mlace.'    To  this  bitter  taunt  (according  to  I'aulus 


NA'RO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Girgenti,  and  14  miles  east  of  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  has  10,000  inltahitants,  who  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
and  sulphur.  Numerous  tombs,  medals,  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  found  here, 

N  A  USES,  a  celebrated  statesman  and  general, 
and  almost  the  last  stay  of  the  old  Roman  empire 
in  Italy,  was  born  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the 
5th  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
His  parentage  was  obscure,  and  he  was  probably 
■old  as  a  slave  in  childhood,  having,  according  to 
the  liarbarous  usage  of  the  period,  been  previously 
emasculated.  From  some  menial  office  in  the  imperial 
household  at  Constantinople,  he  rose  by  successive 
step*  to  the  post  of  ctibkularius,  or  private  cliaml»er- 
lain  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  ultimately  to 
that  of  kee|»er  of  the  privy  purse.  Iu  the  difficult 
art  of  courtiership,  X.  long  maintained  a  pre- 
eminence.   More  remarkable,  however,  considering 


Uiaconus,  Dt  Ct*t.  Long.  ii.  6),  N.  replied  that  he 
would  '  spin  for  her  a  thread  which  she  would  find 
it  hard  to  unravel . '  and  he  is  accused  of  secretly 
intriguing  with  Allioin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to 
incite  a  new  invasion  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time 
submissively  offering  his  services  to  the  emperor  for 
the  puqiose'of  repelling  the  invasion.  This  account, 
however,  seems  uncertain,  and  perhaps  improbable  ; 
and  as  N.  died  at  Rome  in  .508,  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  Lombard  invasion,  no  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
story  by  the  actual  events  of  the  war.  His  a-»e  at 
the  time  of  his  death  is  a  subject  of  much  curious 
controversy.  According  to  the  poimlar  account,  it 
was  no  less  than  95  years ;  but  this  is  doubted  by 
most  of  the  historians. 

NA'RTHEX,  a  part  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing  or 
screen,  ami  to  which  the  catechumens  and  peni- 
tents were  admitted. 

NATtVA,  a  Russian  town,  95  miles  west-south- 
west of  St  Petersburg,  is  situated  on  the  Xarova, 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  was  found  1  in  1233  by  Waldeuiar  IL,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia 
in  1704.  The  navigation  of  the  Xarova  is  imiieded 
by  a  waterfall  near  N.,  14  feet  high.  In  1S6I.  4G5 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Alx»ut  72O0 
pounds  of  flax  are  exported  annually,  besides  deals 
and  timber.    On  the  waterfall  above  the  town. 
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there  are  saw-mills,  and  an  extensive  cotton-mill, 
which  employs  1700  workmen.  Though  belonging 
to  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  N.  is  ruled  by 
the  laws  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Here,  in  Novem- 
ber 1700,  Charles  XII.,  with  8000  men,  defeated  a 
Russian  army  of  60,000  men,  under  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Duke  of  Croy.    Pop,  7253. 

NARVAEZ,   Don   Ramon  Maria,  Duke  of 
Valencia,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  was 
born  at  Loja,  in  Andalusia,  4th  August  1805,  and 
when  very  young,  served  in  the  war  of  Liberation 
against  the  French.    He  was  an  officer  in  1820, 
when  constitutional  government  was  re-established 
in  Spain,  and  in  1822,  when  a  reactionary  {tarty  of 
the  royal  gaud  took  up  arms  to  destroy  the  work 
of  the  revolution,  N.  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  liberals,  and  contributed  by  his  courage  to  the 
repression  of  the  mutiny.    Shortly  after,  under  the 
command  of  Mina,  he  mado  the  campaign  of 
Cataliina  agnitibt  the  guerillas,  who  were  assisted 
by  the  monks.    The  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French 
army  in  182.'}  forced  him  to  retire  from  active  life. 
He  withdrew  to  Loja,  and  lived  there  in  obscurity 
until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1832.  In 
1834,  as  captain  of  chasseurs,  he  maintained  a  hot 
struggle  against  the  Carlists  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, and  signalised  himself  in  various  engage- 
ments.   In  1  ••  -r,  ho  commanded  a  division  under 
the  orders  of  !•;.•> pat  ten.,  aud  in  Noveml>er  of  that 
year,    completely    routed    the    Carlist  leader, 
Gomez,  near  Arcoa    This  was  a  decisive  moment 
in  his  career.    He  now  became  immensely  popular, 
aspired  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  rival  of  Espartero.    In  1838,  by 
acts  of  terrible  seventy,  he  cleared  the  district  of 
La  Mancha  of  brigauos,  and  was  appointed  in  1840 
captain-general  of  Old  Castile,  and  geiieral-iu-chief 
of  the  army  of  reserve.    When  Espartero  gave 
General  Akux  a  place  in  the  ministry,  N.  resigned 
his  command.    He  took  part  in  the  insurrection 
against  Espartero  that  broke  out  at  Seville  in  1840, 
but  that  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
France,  where  he  was  shortly  after  joined  by  Queen 
Christiua  (see  Maria  Christina),  and  commenced 
those  plots  a»ainst  the  government  of  Es|»artero 
which,  in  1843,  effected  its  overthrow.    In  1844,  he 
was  appointed  president  of  council,  and  created 
Duke  of  Valencia.    His  ministry  was  thoroughly 
reactionary.    He   recalled  Maria  Christina,  and 
revised  the  lilieral  constitution  of    1837.  The 
progressista    party    was    dissatisfied,   aud  jictty 
insurrections    broke    out,    which    the  rigorous 
soldier-statesman   repressed  with   an   iron  hand. 
But  his  dictatorial  manners  finally  alienated  even  his 
personal  friends,  and  his  ministry  was  overthrown 
(10th  February  184ti).    After  a  brief  exile  as  sjwcial 
ambassador  at  the  French  court,  he  returned  to 
power  in  1847,  but  soon  afterwards  quarrelled  with 
Queen  Christina,  and  found  it  necessary  again  to 
retire  from  office  in  1851.    The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
is  said  to  have  been  the  indifferent  respect  which 
N.  shewed  to  the  children  of  Queen  Christina  by 
her  second  marriage.    In  1856,  on  the  overthrow  of 
O'Donuell's  ministry,  he  again  became  president  of 
council,  and  immediately  commenced  to  strengthen 
the  royal  authority,  and  to  restrict  the  liberty  of 
the  press.    But  some  of  his  measures  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  conservative  party,  and  in  November 
1857  his  ministry  was  forced  to  make  way  for  that 
of  Annero-Mon. 

NA'KWHAL  (Monodon  or  Narwhalus),  a  genus 
of  Cetaem,  of  the  family  Petnhinidtf,  resembling 
Belli ff a  (q.  v.)  in  form  and  in  the  want  of  a  dorsal 
tin,  but  remarkably  characterised  by  having  no 
teeth  nt  all,  except  two  in  the  upper  jaw, 

in 


to  be  canines,  which  sometimes  remain  quite  rudi- 
mentary, even  in  the  mature  animal,  as  they  are  in 
the  young,  and  are  sometimes  developed  into  great 
spirally  twisted  straight  tusks,  passing  through  the 
upper  lip,  and  projecting  like  horns  in  front  Only 
one  species  is  ascertained,  M.  moiiocros  or  *V. 
vulrfarin ;  the  other  species  which  have  been 
described  by  naturalists  having  been  founded  on 
exaggerations  and  untrustworthy  observations. 
It  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  very  rarely 
found  so  far  south  as  the  Shetland  Isles,  although 
an  accidental  wanderer  has  reached  the  coast  of 
England.  Narwhals  are  often  seen  in  great  uunibers 
among  the  ice-fields,  and  in  the  creeks  and  bays 
of  the  most  northern  coasts.    They  commonly 


Narwhal  (Monodon  monoeeru*). 

associate  in  small  herds.   The  tusks  are  much 

more  frequently  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  but  in  the  female  ako  they  sometimes  attain 
a  large  size.  It  is  but  rarely  that  both  tusks  are 
largely  developed,  although  they  sometimes  are  so, 
ana  then  diverge  a  little  ;  one  of  them  generally 
continues  rudimentary,  or  attains  a  length  only  of  a 
few  inches,  whilst  the  other  becomes  a  groat  horn, 
projecting  straight  in  front,  from  which  the  animal 
has  received  the  name  of  Ska  Unicorn.  A  mature 
N.  is  generally  about  15  or  16  feet  in  length, 
without  reckoning  the  tusk,  which  is  from  6  to 
10  feet  long.  The  body  is  less  thick  than  that 
of  the  Beluga ;  the  head  is  small,  the  forehead 
rises  abruptly,  the  muzzle  is  very  obtuse,  the 
upper  jaw  projects  a  little ;  the  first  half  of  the 
body  iB  nearly  cylindrical,  the  remainder  to  the 
toil  fin  is  conicaL  The  tusk  is  hollow  nearly  to 
the  point  Its  use  is  rather  conjectured  than 
known.  It  is  probably  a  weapon  of  defence,  but 
Scoresby  has  suggested  that  it  may  lie  also  used 
for  breaking  thin  ice  in  order  to  obtain  oppor- 
tunity for  respiration  ;  and  for  'killing  lish,  as  he 
found  remains  of  skates  and  other  flat-fish  in  the 
stomach  of  a  N.,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  a  toothless  animal,  with  rather  small  mouth 
and  lips,  conld  capture  and  swallow,  unless  the 
formidable  tusk  were  first  employed.  Cephalopod- 
ous  molluscs,  however,  are  believed  to  constitute 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  narwhals.  The  N. 
is  a  very  active  animal,  swimming  with  great 
rapidity,  lively,  and  playful  A  group  of  narwhal* 
playing  together,  projecting  their  great  horns  from 
the  sea,  and  crossing  them  in  their  sport  is  a  very 
interesting  sight  The  N.  is  pursued  by  the  Greeu- 
ahabitanta  of  the  north,  for  the 
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sake  of  its  blubber,  with  which  its  whole  body  is 
invested  to  the  thickness  of  about  three  iuches, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton  in  weight,  and 
yielding  a  large  proportion  'of  excellent  oil.  The 
tusks  arc  also  valuable,  being  of  an  extremely  com- 
pact white  substance — denser,  harder,  and  whiter 
than  ivory— which  is  used  as  a  sulistituto  for 
ivory.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  long  possessed 
a  magnificent  throne  of  this  material,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Castle  of  Rosenberg.  The  flesh  of  the 
N.  is  used  by  the  Greenlanders  as  food.  Great 
medicinal  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
tusks  ;  but  were  merely  imaginary. 

NASA'LIS,  or  F110B0SCIS  MONKEY  (Xwttilu 
tarratu*),  a  monkey  allied  to  the  Douc*  or  Sentno- 
pitAeci,  but  distinguished  from  all  other  monkeys  by 
an  extreme  elongation  of  nose,  that  organ  being 
nearly  four  inches  in  length  in  the  mature  animal 
In  the  young,  the  nose  is  comparatively  undeveloped. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of 
the  nose,  and  are  separated  merely  by  a  thin 


(Ni.O,),  the  resulting  decomposition  being  shewn 
in  the 


2{Ni0,H0)  +  EO.HO  +  CI  =  Ni,0„3HcT-r  KCL 

This  change  arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
upon  the  potash,  during  which  chloride  of  potassium 
(KC1)  is  formed,  while  the  nascent  oxygen  which  is 
lii>erated  from  the  potash  combines  with  the  oxide 
of  nickel.  Again,  cyanogen  (l'..N)  and  chloriue  do 
not  enter  directly  into  combination,  but  if  cyanogen 
at  the  instant  that  it  is  liberated  from  one  of  its 
compounds  (as,  for  example,  cyanide  of  mercury) 
comes  in  contact  with  chlorine,  the  two  combine ; 
and  many  other  examples  of  similar  action  might  be 
adduced. 

NA'SEBY,  a  parish  and  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  12  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  that  name.    Pop.  (1861)  811.    The  battle 


Proboscis  Monkey  (Natalii  larratut\ 

cartilage.  Of  what  use  the  magnitude  of  its  nose 
is  to  the  animal,  is  unknown.  The  N.  inhabits 
Borneo  and  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  gregarious. 
It  is  an  animal  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  if 

J laced  erect,  a  position  it  does  not  often  assume, 
t  can  leap  iifteen  feet  or  more.  Its  fur  is  thick, 
not  long,  nor  woolly;  chestnut  red,  and  in  some 
part*  golden  yellow. 

NA  SCENT  STATE,  in  Chemistry.  When  an 
•lenient  or  compound  is  liberated  from  some  chemi- 
cal combination  in  which  it  had  previously  existed, 
the  element  or  compound  so  liberated  is  at  the 
moment  when  it  escapes  said  to  be  in  a  nascent 
state ;  and  it  is  then  often  capable  of  exerting  far 
more  powerful  combining  action  with  other  bodies 
than  it  can  exhibit  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  after  it  has  been  liberated.  Arsenic  and 
hydrogen  will  not  directly  combine  if  brought  in 
contact  with  one  another  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  the  application  of  Marsh's  test  (see 
Ak.he.nic)  depends  upon  the  direct  union  of  the 
nascent  hydrogen  (liberated  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  water)  with  the  arsenic,  giving  rise  to  arscni- 
nretted  hydrogen  gas.  Again,  it  hydrated  protoxide 
of  nickel  (NiO.HO)  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  (KO.HO),  it  will  undergo  no  change 
if  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  be  passed  through  the 
solution  ;  but  if  a  current  of  chlorine  be  substituted 
for  the  oxygen,  the  whole  of  the  metallic  protoxide 
will  be  converted  into  tho  brown  sesquioxide 
303 


Pop.  (1861)  811. 
of  N.,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary 
army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  took  place  here, 
June  14,  1645.  It  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  royalists,  the  king  being*  compelled  to  flee, 
after  lotting  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  nearly 
5000  of  his  army  as  prisoners. 

NASH,  Richard,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Beau  Xti*/i,  a  fashionable  character  of  the  last 
century,  who  attained  to  a  very  remarkable 
notoriety,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and 
was  born  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  October  18, 
1674  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  held  tor  some 
time  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  subsequently 
took  rooms  in  the  Temple,  but  the  dissipations  of 
society  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  the 
pursuits  of  law.  He  became  a  diner-out,  a  fre- 
quenter of  good  society,  and  contrived  to  support 
himself  by  gambling.  But  the  grand  turning-point 
in  his  fortunes  wan  his  visit,  in  1704,  to  Bath— then 
a  favourite  haunt  of  elegant  invalids,  and  the  scene 
of  the  gayest  intrigues.  N.  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  balls,  which  he  conducted  with 
a  splendour  and  decency  never  before  witnessed. 
In  tins  way  he  came  to  acquire  an  imperial  influence 
in  the  fashionable  society  of  the  place.  It  appears 
that  ho  was  also  distinguished  by  a  species  of 
sentimental  benevolence.  He  played  hard  and 
successfully ;  yet  if  he  heard  an  individual  sighing 
bchiud  his  chair:  'Good  Heavens!  how  happy 
would  that  money  make  me,'  N.  would  thrust 
his  own  winnings  into  his  bands,  with  theatrical 
generosity,  and  exclaim:  *Go,  and  be  happy.' 
His  own  equipage  at  this  period  of  his  career  was 
sumptuous.  He  used,  we  are  told,  to  travel  to 
Tunbridge  in  a  post-chariot  and  six  grays,  with 
outriders,  footmen,  French-horns,  and  every  other 
appendage  of  expensive  ]>arade.  He  is  praised  for 
the  great  care  which  he  took  of  the  morals  of  the 
young  ladies  who  attended  the  Bath  balls,  always 
putting  them  on  their  guard  against  needy  adven- 
turers—like himself.  In  his  old  age,  Beau  N. 
sank  into  poverty,  and  often  felt  the  want  of  that 
charity  which  he  himself  had  never  refused.  He 
died  at  Bath,  February  3,  1761,  at  the  age  of  87. 

NASH,  John,  an  architect,  was  born  in  London 
in  1752.  He  underwent  the  usual  course  of  train- 
ing for  his  profession,  but  after  practising  for  a  few 
years,  withdrew  from  it,  and  entered  into  various 
speculations  by  which  he  lost  considerable  sums. 
Returning  to  his  profession,  he  met  with  great 
success,  and  in  1792  settled  in  London,  where  he 
speedily  rose  to  eminence.  On  the  strength  of 
having  obtained  a  patent  in  1797  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  tho  arches  and  piers  of 
bridges,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a  great 
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jwvrt  of  the  credit  of  introducing  the  use  of  cast- 
iron  girders.  A  large  part  of  bis  time  was  occupied 
in  designing  and  constructing  mansion-houses  for 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  ho  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
great  street  improvements  in  London.  From 
February  1815,  when  he  was  ap]K>inted  '  architect, 
valuer,  and  agent  to  the  Board  of  Woods  and 
Forests,'  down  till  near  the  end  of  his  professional 
career,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  planning  of 
routes,  grouping  of  buildings,  and  fixing  of  sites. 
Regent  Street,  flaymarket  Theatre,  Langham  Place 
Church,  and  the  terraces  in  Regent's  Park,  are 
specimens  of  his  designs.  The  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
was  another  of  his  works.  He  retired  from  his 
profession  in  1834,  and  died  May  13,  1835.  N., 
notwithstanding  his  many  defects,  possessed  great 
power  of  effective  grouping,  as  is  well  shewn  in 
bis  works.  In  the  architecture  of  mansion-houses, 
the  designing  of  '  interiors'  was  his  forte. 

NA'SHUA,  a  manufacturing  city  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, U.  8.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Merrimack  and 
Nashua  Rivera.  The  falls  of  the  latter  afford  water- 
power  to  six  large  manufacturing  companies,  which 
have  extensive  cotton-mills,  machine-shops,  Ac. 
It  has  10  churches,  3  bonks,  2  newspapers,  Pop. 
(1860)  10,065. 

NA'SHVILLE,  a  city,*port  of  entry,  and  capital 
of  Tennessee,  U.  S.,  on  the  Cumlwrland  River, 
200  miles  ah  >ve  the  Ohio,  and  a  little  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  state.  The  river  is  navigable 
by  steam-boats  of  1500  tons  fifty  miles  above 
Nadiville.  Five  railways  connect  it  with  a  vast 
and  fertile  country.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built 
city,  with  a  state-house,  which  cost  a  million  of 
dollars;  court-house,  university,  hospital,  custom- 
house, theatre,  penitentiary,  Free  Academy,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  27  churches, 
5  daily  pipers,  8  weekly,  and  8  monthlies.  It 
has  a  large  commerce,  flour  and  planing  mills, 
manufactories  of  engines  and  machinery,  and  the 
extensive  book-publishing  home  of  the  Southern 
Methodists.  Near  tho  city  are  the  Stato  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  the  4  Hermitage,'  once  the  residence 
of  President  Jackson.  After  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donclson,  Feb.  10,  1862,  N.  was  occupied  by  the 
Union  troops,  and  became  the  scat  of  tho  military 
government  of  tho  Stato.    Pop.  in  1860,  16,987. 

NA'SSAU,  an  independent  duchy  of  Germany, 
lying  between  49°  50'  and  50s  .W  N.  lat.  and  T  30' 
and  8"  45'  E  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  Main  and  the  Rhino,  the  Prussian -Rhenish 

rivinces,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse ;  on  the 
by  the  H  esse  and  Frankfort  territories  ;  and  on 
the  N.  by  Westphalia.  Area,  1795  square  miles. 
Pop  456,567,  at  tho  dose  of  1861.  The  duchy  of 
N.  is  a  com]  tact  state,  possessing  very  great 
physical  advantages.  In  its  southern  districts, 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 
Tannus  Mountains,  whose  highest  point,  the  Great 
Felilbcrg,  attains  an  elcvatiou  of  about  2750  feet. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fertile 
valleys  known  as  the  Rheingau.  The  northern 
part  of  the  duchy  includes  the  barren  highlands  of 
the  Westerwald,  whose  most  considerable  peak,  the 
Sal/burger  Head,  is  nearly  2000  feet  high.  Besides 
the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  which  are  the  boundary  - 
rivers,  N.  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Lnhn,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Wcilburg,  and 
is  augmented  by  the  confluence  of  numerous  other 
streams,  as  the  Weil,  Embs,  Aar,  Dill,  and  Elbe, 
The  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  proved  by  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  numerous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, which  include  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
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yield  some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Rhenish 
wines.  The  hills  are  well  wooded,  and  abound  with, 
game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  rivers  yield  an 
abundance  of  fish  and1  crustaceans.  In  the  more 
mountainous  districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some 
silver  is  obtained,  together  with  good  building-stone) 
marble,  and  coal ;  the  chief  mineral  wealth  is,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  numerous  springs,  which, 
directly  and  indirectly,  bring  the  government  a  clear 
annual  gain  of  more  than  100,000  gulden.  The 
most  noted  of  these  springs,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  100,  are  Wiesbaden,  Weilbach,  Langen- 
Schwalbach,  Sehlangcnbad,  Ems,  Sclters,  aud 
Geilnau,  the  majority  of  which  are  tho  property  of 
the  duke. 

N.,  which  is  divided  into  28  districts,  has  few 
towns  of  any  commercial  importance,  but  it  boasts 
of  many  fashionable  watering- places,  which  are 
annually  crowded  with  visitors  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  are 
Wiesbaden  (q.  v.),  tho  capital  of  the  duchv  (pop. 
16.000),  Schwalbach,  Schlaugenbad,  Fachingen, 
Setters,  and  Geilnau.  Hifchst,  an  active  little  place 
on  the  Main,  is  the  only  manufacturing  town  of 
the  duchy,  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  at  many 
small  porta  on  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Lahn,  from 
whence  the  mineral  waters,  wines,  and  other  natural 
products  of  tho  country  are  exported.  The  exports 
are  wine— including  some  of  the  choicest  kinds,  aa 
Hochhebner,  Johannisberger,  Rudesheimcr,  Marke- 
brunner,  Asmanushauser — mineral  waters,  corn,  iron, 
manganese,  cattle,  Aa ;  while  the  imports  embrace 
colonial  products,  manufactured  goods,  salt,  jewel- 
lery, Ac. 

N.  has  a  representative  form  of  government, 
based  on  tho  constitution  of  1814;  and  the  duke, 
who  is  also  a  Count- Palatino  of  the  Rhine,  Couut 
of  Sayn,  Kiinigstein,  Katzenellnhogen,  and  Dictz, 
Aa,  is  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  conned  of 
state,  presided  over  by  a  prime  minister.  The 
legislative  assembly  consists  of  an  upper  chamber, 
composed  of  24  representatives,  chosen  for  six 
years,  and  a  second  chamber,  chosen  annually. 
Nearly  half  tho  population  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Limburg,  who  is  asaistqd  b>y 
a  board  of  commissioners,  located  at  Eltville,  on 
the  Rhine;  and  excepting  about  8000  i<cr»rm&,  who 
belong  to  the  Jewish  and  other  jicrsoasions,  the 
remainder  of  the  people,  including  the  reigning 
bouse,  profess  the  'evangelical'  form  of  German, 
Protestantism,  and  are  comprehended  in  one 
episcopal  see  under  the  Bishop  of  Wiesbaden. 
Ample  provisions  are  made  in  the  duchy  for  popular 
education,  in  furtherance  of  which  there  are 
upwards  of  700  elementary  schools,  with  about 
1000  teachers,  10  normal  schools,  a  gymnasium, 
various  training,  theological,  polytechnic,  military, 
and  other  educational  institutions.  In  accordance 
with  a  treaty  with  Hanover,  Gottingen  constitutes 
the  university  for  arts  for  N.,  which  has  also  a 
Roman  Catholic  theological  faculty  in  conjunction 
with  Hesse-Casscl  at  the  university  of  Marburg. 
Wiesbaden,  which  is  the  principal  seat  for  all 
national  institutions  of  literature,  science,  and 
benevolence,  has  a  good  public  library,  containing 
60,000  volumes,  a  museum,  Aa 

N.  occupies,  in  conjunction  with  Brunswick,  the 
thirteenth  place  in  the  limited  council  of  the  diet, 
but  it  has  two  votes  in  the  plenum,  or  full  council. 
It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  4279,  with  a  reserve  of 
1833  men,  to  the  federal  army. 

The  receipts,  according  to  the  budget  of  1862, 
were  3,693,967  florins  derived  from  the  crown 
domains  and  indirect  taxes,  and  301,400  florins) 

the  expenditure  was 
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estimated  at  fl.117.S3l  florins.  The  national  debt 
at  the  close  of  18C1  represented  a  capital  of  6,755,500 
florins.  The  duke,  who  is  in  jiossesaion  of  very  exten- 
sive domains,  ranks  as  one  of  the  richest  princes  of 
Germany. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  N.  to  its  earliest 
origin,  we  (ind  that  the  districts  now  known  by 
that  name  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Alemanru, 
and  on  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  people  by  the 
Franks,  became  incorporated  first  with  the  Prankish, 
and  next  with  the  German  empire.    Among  the 
various  chiefs  whAraised  themselves  to  independent 
power  in  this  jwrtion  of  the  Fraukish  territories, 
ono  of  the  most  influential  wai  Otto  of  Laurenhurg, 
brother  of  King  Conrad  I.,  who  became  the  founder 
of  two  distinct  lines  of  princes.    The  heads  of  these 
lines  were  Walram  and  Otto,  the  sons  of  Count 
Henry  f..  who,  in  1255,  divided  the  land  between 
them.    Walram  1 1.,  the  elder,  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  house  of  Lanrenburg,  which,  towards  the  close 
of  the  12th  c.,  assumed  its  present  name  of  N.  from 
the  name  of  its  chief  stronghold ;  while  Otto,  the 
younger,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Geldtrrs, 
founded  the  line  of  Nassau-Ovlders,  whose  last 
male  representative  died  in  1423,  but  which  still 
survives  through  a  female  branch,  in  the  family 
now  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  inheritance 
from  a  collateral  representative,  acquired  iioasession, 
in  1544,  of  the  princijiality  of  Orange ;  and  since 
that  period,  the  representatives  of  the  Otto  line 
have  been  known  as  Princes  of  Orange  (q.  v.). 
The  Walram  line,  which  in  1292  gave  an  euqieror 
to  Gennauy,  in  the  i>ersou  of  Adolf  of  N.,  was 
subdivided  by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into 
several  branches,  until,  by  the  successive  extinc- 
tion of  the  other  lines,  the  Nassau- Weilburg  family, 
which  st  present  reigns  over  the  duchy,  was  left, 
in    1816,   the    sole    heir    and   representative  of 
the  Walram  dynasty  in  Germany.    N.  had  been 
declared  a  duchy  in  1806,  and  in  1817  the  reigning 
Duke  William  granted  a  new  constitution;  but 
during  the  tint  sittings  of  the  assembly,  dissensions 
arose  between  the  ducal  government  and  the  repre- 
sentatives, the  former  having  attempted  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  the  ducal  domains  were  the 
unconditional  projH-rty  of  the  royal  house,  and  that 
all  the  expenses  of  the  state  would  consequently 
have  to  be  met  by  taxation. 

This  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension 
between  the  duke  and  his  people,  and  the  opposition 
and  disconteut  to  which  it  gave  rise,  were  not  finally 
allayed  till  1834,  when  a  more  liberal  ministry, 


under  Count  Walderdorff,  succeeded  the  unjtopular 
cabinet  which  had  hitherto  directed  public  affairs. 

made  by  the  ducal  government. 


which  met  the  requirements  of  the  chambers,  and 
a  satisfactory  compromise  was  effected  in  regard  to 
the  crown  revenues.  In  1836,  N.  joined  the  German 
Zoll-  Vnvin,  and  subsequently  to  that  period,  it  has 
continued  to  advance  in  material  pros|*erity.  The 
reigning  Duke  Adolnhua  William,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Duke  William,  in  1839,  shewed  the  same 
conservative  tendencies  as  his  predecessor.  The 
revolutionary  crisis  of  1848  found  the  people,  who 
had  been  harassed  by  over-government  and  by  a 
jealous  dread  of  liberal  sentiments,  ripe  for  insurrec- 
tion. The  peasantry  rose  en  mattae  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  revenged  themselves  for  the  seventy 
of  the  gaute-laws  aud  other  obnoxious  restrictions, 
by  jierpetrating  the  most  wanton  destruction  of 
game  aud  wood  in  the  forests  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  nobility.  These  disorders  were  speedily 
put  down  by  the  aid  of  federal  troops,  but  uotwith- 1 
standing  the  concessions  made  by  the  government, 
the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  ruler 


continued  for  many  years  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Of 
late  years  there  are  appearances  of  greater  unani- 
mity between  the  government  and  the 
tives  of  the  people. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  the 
principal  of  the  Bahamas  (q.  v.),  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in  lat  25'  5*  N.,  long. 
71*  21'  W.  Pop  7000.  The  town  is  well  laid  out, 
lias  several  haudsomc  public  buildings,  and  an 
excellent  harbour,  drawing  from  12  to  15  feet  of 
water.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious,  and  N.  is  a 
great  resort  of  invalids  from  the  north.  N.  exports 
cotton,  pimento,  aud  salt  In  I860,  219  vessels 
of  15,040  tons  entered,  and  209  vessels  of  16,553 
tons  cleared  the  port.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  it  has  become 
notorious  in  connection  with  the  blockade-runners. 

NASTU'RTiUAL    See  Crjsss  and  Tkop^oldm. 

NATA'L.  The  region  now  forming  the  colony 
of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  its  being  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  on  Christmas-day  1498.  It  was) 
visited  al>out  1822  by  several  white  traders  from 
the  Cajte,  who  found  the  country  in  possession 
of  tlie  Ztdu  chief  'Chaka,  who  ruled  in  a  most 
sanguinary  manner  over  all  the  tribes,  from  the 
Unurimculu  to  the  St  Lucia  River.  He  was  killed 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dingaan  in  1838,  but 
the  latter  having  treacherously  murdered  a  party  of 
emigrant  Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly 
visit  by  invitation  to  buy  land,  he  was  attacked 
and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that 
time  had  emigrated  from  the  Cajie  Colony  in  large 
numbers,  and  who  made  his  brother  Panda  para- 
mount chief  in  his  stead,  and  then  settled  them- 
selves down  in  the  country  as  his  lords  and  masters. 
The  British  government,  however,  now  interfered, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Boers, 
the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a  British 
colony  on  the  12th  May  1843,  since  which  time  it 
has  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of 
the  British  crown  on  the  African  continent. 

The  colony  of  Natal  looks  out  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  being  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  about  8(10  miles  east-north-east  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  between  the  29  and  31  tiarallels  of 
south  latituilc.  Its  north-eastern  boundary  is  the 
Tugela  or  Buffalo  Kiver,  which  divides  it  from 
Zufuland,  and  its  south-western  boundary  is  the 
Utnzimculu,  separating  it  from  Kaffraria  proper.  A 
lofty  and  rugged  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Quathlaroba,  or  Drachenberg,  divide  it  from  the 
Free  State  aud  Basutiiland,  and  it  con  tains  a  well- 
defined  area  of  about  25,000  square  miles. 

These  mountains  are  coni|>osed  of  a  confused 
mass  of  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  basaltic  veins, 
aud  shale,  and  present  both  the  flat  top  aud 
serrated,  summits  of  the  chain,  of  which  they  are  a 
continuation,  so  well  known  in  the  Cape  Colony  as 
the  Sueeuwberg  and  Stortnbergen.  About  lat.  28* 
30',  these  mountaius  seem  to  reach  their  culminating- 
poiut,  and  probably  attain  a  height  of  10,000  feet, 
Forming  a  summit  line  of  watershed,  from  which 
flow  to  all  points  of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the 
Orange,  Umzimvoobo,  Vaal,  1  ugela,  and  other  large 
South  African  streams.  Towards  the  coast,  these 
mountains  present  a  scarped  aud  almost  inaccessible 
face  ;  towards  the  interior,  however,  they  gradually 
die  away  into  the  immense  rolling  plains  of  the  Free 
State.  Many  offshoots  from  these  mountains  tra- 
verse the  colony,  dividing  it  into  a  aeries  of  steps 
or  plateaux,  gradually  rising  from  the  coast  region 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  forming  so  many 
zones  of  natural  productions. 

The  coast  region,  extending  about  25  miles  inland, 
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is  highly  fertile,  and  hu  a  climate  almost  tropical, 
though  perfectly  healthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
arrow-root,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  cotton  thrive 
amazingly,  and  the  pine-apple  ripens  in  the  oj»en 
air  with  very  little  cultivation.  The  midland  terrace 
is  mure  fit  for  the  cervAla  and  usual  European  crops, 
while  on  the  higher  plateau,  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  are  immense  tracts  of  the  finest  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  climate  is  very  salubrious  ;  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  90*  and  38°,  but  the  heat,  even  in 
summer,  is  seldom  oppressive.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture at  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital,  is  3°  5  aoovo 
that  of  Cape  Town.  The  winter  I>egins  in  April  and 
ends  in  September;  the  average  number  of  rainy 
days  being  13.  In  the  summer  season  the  thunder- 
storms are  very  frequent  and  severe.  The  annual 
rainfall  on  the  coast  is  alxuit  32  inches.  Inland,  it 
varies  a  good  deal  in  different  districts,  and  is 
greatest  in  summer.  The  south-east  is  the  prevailing 
wind  here  in  the  summer  months,  as  in  the  Caj>e 
Colony.  Occasionally  the  sirocco  or  hot  wind  from 
the  north-west  is  felfc,  which  generally  terminates 
in  a  thunder-storm. 

N.  has  but  one  great  harbour  on  its  coast,  and  that 
is  D'  Urban,  or  Port  Natal  in  lat  29*  40'.  It  is  com- 
pletely  landlocked,  but  a  bar  prevents  vessels  nbove 
a  certain  tonnage  from  entering.  There  is,  however, 
generally  a  depth  of  water  on  it  varying  from  9  to 
18  feet.  There  is  secure  holding- ground  in  the 
outer  anchorage.  The  harbour  of  D' Urban  is  of 
great  importance  to  N.,  as  it  is  the  only  one  worthy 
of  the  name  on  the  south-east  coast  Many  import- 
ant engineering  operations  are  now  carrying  on, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  will  considerably  increase  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tugela  or  Buffalo,  the  Umconianzi,  Umgani, 
and  Umzimculu  ;  like  the  majority  of  .South  African 
rivers,  they  are  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  inland 
navigation ;  but  their  streams  are  permanent,  and 
often  available,  for  irrigating  purposes,  thus  giving 
N.  in  one  very  essential  point  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  Cape  Colony. 

Coal,  copper-ore,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are 
found  in  several  places,  and  there  is  no  doubt  when 
the  great  mountain-range  is  proj»erly  explored,  that 
it  will  l>e  found  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Large 
forests  of  valuable  timber  abound  in  the  kloofs  of 
all  the  mountain-ranges,  and  many  tracts  along  the 
coast  are  also  well  wooded.  N.  is  divided  into  the 
f ollowingcounties :  D'  Urban  and  Victoria  on  the  coast 
region  ;  Pietermaritzburg,  Umcomanzi,  and  Umooti, 
central ;  and  Klip  River  and  Weenen  at  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  capital  is  Pietermaritzburg,  with 
alxjut  2000  inhabitants,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Umgani 
Fiver,  about  50  miles  inland.  It  possesses  three 
banks,  a  large  military  establishment,  and  many  sub- 
stantial public  buildings.  Its  name  is  a  compound 
of  the  Christian  name  of  Pieter  Rietief,  and  the 
surname  of  Gert  Maritz,  two  celebrated  leaders  of 
the  emigrant  beers  who  were  murdered  by  Diugann. 
D'Urban,  or  Port  Natal,  is  also  a  very  flourishing 
town,  having  a  railway  connecting  the  landing-place 
at  Point  Natal  with  tho  town,  and  a  population  of 
about  1200.  It  has  2  newspapers,  and  several  banks 
and  other  public  institutions.  Verulam,  Weenen,  and 
Ladysmitn  are  also  flourishing  towns,  and  several 
other  new  villages  have  been  recently  formed. 

N.  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  nomin- 
ally subordinate  to,  although  actually  independent 
of,  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  has  recently 
received  a  constitution  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  Municipal  institutions  have  been 
granted  to  the  principal  towns.  It  forms  the  diocese 
of  a  colonial  bishop,  and  many  mission  stations 


missions  exist.  Education  is  receiving  much  atten- 
tion, and  schools  are  multiplying. 

There  are  no  practicable  mods  across  the  moun- 
tains except  the  Do  Beer  and  Bcruidenhout  Passes, 
which  lead  by  a  very  circuitous  route  across  the 
Free  States  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The  numerous 
rapid  streams  which  run  from  the  mountains  render 
internal  communication  often  very  difficult,  and  lew 
of  them  have  as  yet  been  bridged  over. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  N.  ore  sugar 
and  arrow-root;  Wides  a  large  home  and  inland 
consumption,  above  2000  tons  o*t  sugar  have  been 
exported  during  the  last  two  years,  worth  more  than 
£50,000  sterling.  The  total  value  of  exports  may  be 
estimated  at  £120,000,  and  is  annually  increasing, 
and  comprises  horses,  ivory,  sugar,  coffee,  arrow- 
root, wool,  hides,  feathers,  molasses,  and  rhinoceros? 
horns.  The  value  of  imports  is  about  £3S5,O0O. 
The  revenue  of  the  colony  may  be  estimated  at 
£54,000,  principally  raised  from  custom -duties, 
transfer  dues,  and  taxes  on  native  huts,  &c  In 
1843,  the  value  of  imports  was  £11,712,  that  of 
exports  £1261,  while  the  revenue  was  only  £12,000. 
N.  productions  were  very  resjiectably  represented  ia 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1802,  and  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  our  colonial  compart- 
ments. The  population  of  N.  consists  of  the  original 
Dutch  emigrant  Boers,  who  remained  in  the  country 
after  it  became  a  British  colony ;  of  English  and 
German  settlers;  and  the  remains  of  the  broken 
Zulu  tribes,  who  originally  possessed  the  country. 
They  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  white,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  of  English  birth,  and  120,000  natives, 
who  are  the  most  docile  and  industrious  of  all  the 
Kafir  races,  and,  when  properly  managed,  make 
excellent  servants.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  both 
Chinese  and  Coolie  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  sut;ar-pIantatious  in  the  coast  region. 

In  IStil.  97  ships,  of  18,000  tons  burden,  arrived 
at  the  port,  and  100  ships  left  the  same  with  cargoes 
of  colonial  produce. 

The  large  animals  ore  gradually  disappearing, 
although  elephants  are  still  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  dense  bush  of  the  coast  region.  Lions,  leopards, 
wolves,  and  hyrenas  still  hang  on  the  outskirts  of 
civdisation.  The  smaller  antelopes  are  pleutifid, 
and  alligators  are  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  rivers 
north-east  of  the  Umzimculu.  N.,  besides  several 
poisonous  snakes,  produces  a  Bmall  species  of  boo, 
which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  1G  feet.  The 
hippopotamus  is  still  found  near  the  months  of  the 
rivers  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

The  botany  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  Kaf- 
froria  proper,  although  generally  of  a  more  tropical 
character.  All  the  timber-trees  of  tho  Cape  Colony 
are  found  here,  besides  many  new  ones.  The  climate 
of  the  coast  region,  however,  is  too  warm  for  the 
grain*,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making. 

The  distance  overland  from  Cape  Town  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg is  about  1200  miles.  By  sea,  about  850 
miles  to  Port  Natal  The  road  between  N.  and  the 
Cape  Colony,  along  the  coast,  is  very  difficult  to 
travel,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  rivers  to  be 
crosseil  The  distance  from  King  William's  Town, 
in  British  Kaffraria,  to  D'Urban  is  about  300  miles, 
and  has  been  ridden  in  six  days.— Mann's  Xatal; 
Hall's  South  African  Geography;  personal  know- 
ledge. 

NATAL,  or  RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  » 
fortified  seaport  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  built  on  low  laiuli 
about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  100  miles  north  of  Porahiba.  Ia 
the  year  1859—1860,  52  vessels  of  16.337  tons 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  Pop.  estimated  at 
10,000. 
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NATAL— NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


NATAL,  John  "William  Colevso,  D.D.,  Bishop 
or,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in 
1814,  and  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  as  Second  Wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeman  in  1836.  From  1833  to  1842,  he  was  one 
of  the  masters  of  Harrow  School,  and  for  the  next 
■  years,  tutor  of  St  John's  College.  In  1846,  he 
appointed  rector  of  Forncett  St  Mary,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1854,  first  Bishop  of  N., 
South  Africa.  The  works  by  which  he  was,  until 
recently,  most  widely  known  were  his  two  treatises 
on  A  Igebra  ami  Arithmetic.  The  treatise  on  Algebra 
was  tirst  published  in  1849,  and  that  on  Arithmetic 
in  1853-  They  soon  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
hare  been  adopted  aa  text-books  in  many  of  the 
princijal  schools  and  colleges  in  Great  Britain. 
He  has  also  published  other  educational  works. 
He  first  attracted  public  notice,  however,  by  the 
dedication  of  a  volume  of  Sermons  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Maurice  (q.  v.),  at  the  moment  when  that 
gentleman  was  in  disgrace  with  the  '  orthodox ' 
section  of  the  religious  world.  His  affection  and 
respect  for  Mr  Maurice  were  further  Bhewn  by 
his  edition  of  the  Communion  Service,  with  Selections 
from  Writing*  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  (185.1). 
In  the  same  year  ap]>earcd  his  Ten  Week*  in 
Natal ;  in  1861,  his  Trantlation  of  tlie  Xpittle  to 
the  Roman*,  commented  on  from  a  Mi<sionary  Point 
of  View ;  and  A  Letter  to  his  Orace  the  A rchbishop 
of  Canterbury,  upon  the  Question  of  the  Proper 
Treatment  of  Cases  of  Polyoamy,  as  found  already 
existing  in  Converts  from  Heathenism,  in  which  he 
recommends,  on  grounds  both  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
tare,  that  converts  to  Christianity,  already  possessing 
several  wives,  should  not  be  forced  to  put  them  all 
away,  except  one.  He  admits  that  monogamy  is 
moat  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
but  would  enforce  it  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
married  after  their  conversion.  The  outcry  raised  by 
his  professional  brethren  against  the  Letter  was 
sufficiently  loud,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  tempest 
of  disapprobation  that  burst  forth  in  the  following 
year  (1802),  when  he  published  The.  Pentateuch  and 
B:»)k  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that,  as  they  stand,  these 
books  arc  not  the  products  either  of  the  age  to 
which  they  arc  usually  assigned,  or  of  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear;  and  that  they  are  not 
entirely  historical,  but  in  many  most  important 
passages  are  overlaid  with  legendary,  mythical,  and 
symbolical  incidents — the  growth  of  ages,  and  the 
result  of  afterthought  interpreting  events  and 
supplying  wants.  Replies  and  'refutations'  innu- 
merable have  made  their  api»earance,  in  spite  of 
which  the  bishop  has  announced  his  intcution  of 
critically  examining  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  this  remarkable 
work  have  since  appeared,  distinguished  by  precisely 
the  same  qualities  as  the  first. 
NATANT.   See  Naiant. 

NAT  ATONES  (Lat.  swimmers),  the  name  given 
by  Illiger,  and  many  other  ornithologists,  to  the 
order  of  birds  called  Palmipedes  (q.  v.)  uy  Cuvier. 

NATCHEZ,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Missis- 
sippi, U.S.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  280  miles  north  of  New  Orleans.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  bluff,  150  feet  high,  which 
here  forms  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  portion  of 
the  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  is  called 
Natcliez-under-the-HOl,  and  was  formerly  the  resort 
of  the  river  gAmblers,  pirates,  and  other  des- 
perate characters.  The  city  has  eight  churches,  a 
court-house,  jail,  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
two  daily  papers.  It  is  the  shipping  jwrt  of  a 
e  and  fertile  cotton  district,  and  has  steam-boat 


connections  with  the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 
N,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  noted  tribe 
of  Indians,  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1716, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1729,  who  were 
subsequently  defeated,  and  banished  to  the  West 
Indies.    Pop.  in  1860,  13,553. 

NATION  (Lat  nal'w,  from  natus,  born),  a  word 
used  in  two  distinct  senses.  1.  A  state  or  inde- 
pendent society  united  by  common  political  institu- 
tions; 2  An  aggregate  mass  of  persons  connected 
by  tics  of  blood  and  lineage,  and  sometimes  of 
language.  The  modern  dogma  of  nationalism,  as 
maintained  by  a  class  of  continental  politicians, 
starts  from  an  assumption  that  a  nation  in  the 
latter  sense  ought  necessarily  to  be  also  a  nation 
in  the  former,  and  endeavours  to  assign  limits  to 
the  several  races  of  Europe,  with  the  view  of 
erecting  each  into  a  distinct  state,  separated  from 
other  states  or  national  i  tics.  The  extreme  ]k>1  iticians 
of  tho  national  school  Becra  to  consider  the  supposed 
rights  of  nationalities  as  paramount  even  to  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  and  the  political  conjunction 
of  one  nationality  with  another  is  looked  on  by 
them  as  an  adequate  ground  for  a  revolt  or  separa- 
tion, apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  the 
I  nationality  is  well  or  ill  governed.  In  point  of  fact, 
j  the  different  races  in  Europe  are  bo  commingled, 
I  tliat  any  reconstruction  of  the  political  map  of 
|  Europe,  on  ethnological  principles,  would  be  impos- 
I  si  hie,  even  if  desirable.  The  blood  of  nine-tenths  of 
j  Euro{»e  has  been  mixed  within  the  historical  jwriod. 
The  test  of  language,  on  which  nationality  has  some- 
times been  based,  is  a  deceptive  one,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  indefinite  and  peqx;tually  fluctuating.  The  people 
on  the  frontier  between  two  races,  as  in  the  South 
Tyrol,  generally  speak  two  languages.  Then  we 
have  dialects,  like  tho  Walloon,  the  Grtfdneriseh  of 
i  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Roman sch  of  the  Orisons  —as  also 
|  the  Breton,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Irish  languages,  which 
could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  independent  com- 
munities. The  welll>eing  of  the  people  governed  is 
properly  the  ond  of  all  government,  and  it  has 
practically  not  been  always  found  that  a  state  is 
better  governed  when  it  consists  of  one  race  only, 
than  when  it  includes  an  aggregate  of  races.  Highly 
diversified  nationalities  may  be  united  in  one  political 
system,  provided  only  that  the  government  respects 
aud  consults  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  races, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  force  the  usages,  habits,  or 
language  of  one  on  the  rest   Sec  Ethnology. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  an  assembly  of 
deputies  of  the  people,  which  assumed  the  whole 
government  of  France  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne  in  1792.  When  the  National  Assembly  (see 
Assembly,  National)  had  decreed  the  suspension 
of  the  king,  10th  August  1792,  it  appointed  the 
election  of  the  N.  C.,  which  commenced  its  sittings 
21st  September.  Its  first  act  was  to  declare  France 
a  republic,  25th  September.  Upon  this  followed  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  Through  the 
support  of  excited  mobs,  the  extreme  Jacobin  party 
became  predominant  in  the  Convention ;  where, 
from  the  elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Mountain  party.  The  AVro- 
lufionary  Tribunal  was  established ;  the  chief  admin- 
istration of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  the  Committee 
of  PtdAic  Safety,  which  exercised  the  most  despotic 
powers.  The  Girondists  (q.  v.),  at  first  a  powerful 
party  i  n  tho  Convention,  were  destroyed,  many  of  them 
perishing  by  the  guillotine  ;  and  a  new  constitution, 
thoroughly  democratic,  was  adopted,  loth  August 
'  1793;  but  its  operation  was  suspended  until  peace 
should  be  restored.  Meanwhile,  the  actual  rulers 
!  of  the  country  displayed  marvellous  energy  ;  almost 
-  of  citizens  being  placed  under  arms,  and 
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immense  provigion  of  all  warlike  stores  made  by 
means  of  requisitions.  They  alao  proceeded  with 
merciless  severity  against  their  political  opponents, 
dealing  with  them  as  traitors  ;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  number  who 
died  by  the  guillotine  increased  daily  both  in  Paris 
and  throughout  France,  The  N.  C.  itself  latterly 
became  subject  to  the  dictatorial  power  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  many  of  its  members  were  guillotined  within 
a  few  weeks ;  and  indejiendent  opinion  was  no 
longer  expressed.  The  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
was  followed  by  a  great  reaction ;  the  Jncobins 
were  suppressed ;  and  finally,  the  N.  C,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  dissolved 
itself  SGth  October  1795  (4th  Bramaire  of  the  year 
IV.),  leaving  to  the  nation  a  new  constitution, 
which  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
Directory  (q.  v.). 

NATIONAL  COVENANT.   See  Covenant. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.   See  Debt,  National. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  The  general 
subject  of  Education  has  been  already  treated  under 
that  head.  By  the  terra  'National  Education' 
is  understood  (1)  the  means  taken  by  the  body  of 
any  nation,  either  through  the  state  or  other  organi- 
sations, for  educating  the  people ;  (2)  the  objects 
which  the  nation  ought  to  place  before  itself  in  its 
educational  measures.  These  questions  involve  the 
whole  inner  and  outer  history  of  education,  and  are 
far  too  large  and  important  to  be  capable  of  such 
treatment  here  as  would  convey  accurate  notions  to 
the  reader.  All  we  can  do  is  to  glance  slightly 
at  the  history  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the 
subject  divides  itself.  Among  ancient  nations,  and 
among  not  a  few  nations  now  existing,  education 
in  any  definite  sense  did  not,  and  does  not,  exist 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  children  grow 
up  in  reflective  or  unreflective  imitation  of  their 
fathers.  But  at  all  times,  nations  which  have  quite 
omcrged  from  the  savage  state,  have  had  some 
more  or  less  organised  scheme  of  education  for  the 
leisured  and  governing  classes.  The  purpose  kept 
in  view  in  such  education  has  been  to  tit  the 
pupils  to  discharge  certain  duties  of  war  or  govern- 
ment In  addition  to  this,  the  priesthood  had  the 
education  which  their  traditionary  hymns,  laws, 
and  customs  afforded.  That  man  as  such,  apart 
from  any  special  practical  ends,  should"  be  edu- 
cated, was  an  idea  late  of  being  recognised,  and 
occurred  first  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  so  much.  But  neither  among  them  nor  their 
imitators,  the  Romans,  was  the  education  of  the 
ma»*e*  of  the  people  ever  contemplated.  Education, 
properly  so  called,  was  con  tinea  to  a  few.  In  the 
centuries  which  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, tho  church  was  the  great  educating  body — 
training  those  intended  for  the  service  of  the  altar, 
not  only  in  Christian  doctrine,  but  in  all  tho  learn- 
ing of  the  past.  This,  at  least,  was  the  general 
tendency  of  education  in  the  church.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  Reformation  in  the  ICth  o.  that 
learning,  even  to  the  limited  extent  of  reading  and 
writing,  was  considered  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit 
by  any  save  those  who,  in  some  form  or  other,  were 
destined  to  be  drawn  within  the  clerical  ranks. 
The  Reformation  introduced  the  idea  of  educating 
the  masses  of  the  people— the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment being,  no  doubt,  forced  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  necessity  which  their  view  of  man's  personal 
religious  obligations  imposed  on  them.  It  was 
manifestly  a  corollary  from  the  position  they  took 
up  that  every  man's  intellect  should  be  so  trained 
as  to  be  able  to  read,  and  inquire,  and  think  for 
itself.  It  was  only  very  slowly  that  so  large  a  con- 
ception of  the  sphere  of  education  could  be  given 
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effect  to.  Gradually,  however,  popular  schools 
arose  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  the  number  of  gymnasia 
or  grammar-schools  was,  during  the  same  period, 
increased.  In  Scotland,  so  early  as  16116,  the 
government  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordained  that 
there  should  be  a  school  as  well  as  a  church  in  every 
parish,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their  iniun- 
tenance  by  a  tax  on  land,  and  for  their  management 
by  putting  them  under  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  paid  the  tax  conjoined  with  the  minister  of 
tho  parish— all  being  subject  to  the  presbyteries 
within  whose  bounds  they  were  situated.  The 
example  of  Scotland  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
followed  on  anything  like  a  national  scale  by  any 
country  till  after  the  French  Revolution  had  ex* 
hausted  itself.  Since  1815,  the  distinguishing  idea 
of  government  administration  may  be  raid  to  be  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  ptojAe,  and  all  the  pno/'le 
—even  the  outcast  and  the  criminal.  During  the 
last  hfty  years,  all  the  German  states,  and  more 
especially  Prussia  and  Saxony,  have  develofied 
excellent  national  systems  of  education,  and  France 
has  followed  their  example.  Russia  and  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Italy  are  also  now  organising 
primary  instruction ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  in 
all  European  countries,  they  are  making  provision 
for  the  instruction  and  professional  banting  of 
the  teachers  in  Normal  Schools  (q.  v.).  The  schools 
for  instructing  the  middle  classes,  and  grammar- 
schools  (French,  lyde»;  German,  gymnasiums),  whose 
object  is  to  pre]>arc  pupils  for  the  universities,  have 
received  increased  attention.  Universities  them- 
selves, too,  have  been  further  developed,  their  curri- 
culum s  extended  in  range,  their  objects  elevated, 
and  liu'ir  number  increased. 

To  return  to  primary  instruction.  In  England 
there  is  no  national  system,  properly  so  called ; 
but  voluntary  efforts  are.  largely  aided  by  the 
state  in  the  form  of  Privy  Council  grants.  These 
grants  have  also  been  extended  to  Scotland,  as  it 
became  necessary  to  supplement  the  parochial  schools 
there,  owing  to  the  increase  of  poptdation.  The 
principal  conditions  on  which  these  grants  are  made 
are,  that  they  are  only  to  supplement  local  efforts, 
that  the  schools  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
before  n  government  inspector,  and  that  the  Bible 
be  read  in  them.  As  much  additional  religious 
instruction  may  be  given  m  the  school-managers 
please,  but  no  schools  will  be  admitted  to  Privy 
Council  aid  fru  i  which  the  Bible  is  excluded. 
Under  tho  stimulus  afforded  by  these  grants,  the 
educational  wants  of  England  have,  since  1839,  Li-en 
to  a  great  extent  supplied ;  but  many  districts  are 
still  unprovided  with  schools,  and  many  more  are 
very  badly  supplied.  A  national  system— that  is  to 
say,  a  system  which  would  insure  that  a  school  was 
brought  within  reach  of  every  child — is  what  Eng- 
land is  tending  to,  and  must  ultimately  have.  Mean- 
while  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  management  of 
schools  supported,  as  the  schools  under  a  '  national 
system '  must  be  supported,  namely,  by  a  compulsory 
tax,  and  as  to  tho  kind  of  religious  instruction 
to  be  given,  divide  parties,  and  make  an  imme- 
diate settlement  of  this  all-important  question 
impracticable.  In  Scotland  the  same  evils  exist  as 
in  England  ;  but,  owing  to  its  admirable  and  ancient 
Parochial  School  System,  to  a  very  much  less  extent, 
A  very  considerable  party,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  desire  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  educational 
difficulty  by  uniting  on  the  subject  of  secular 
instruction,  and  making  separate  provision  for  religi- 
ous instruction  by  the  various  sects.  This  party  is 
commonly  called  the  Secular  party.  See 
Voluntary  Principle. 
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maintained  hy  the  state  exists,  and  one  of  its  main  I 
features  is  the  separation  of  the  religions  from  the  [ 
secular  teaching— at  least  in  theory.    The  extent  to 
which  this  principle  has  been  encroached  upon  in 
the  course  ot  working  out  the  scheme,  is  not  accur- 
ately known,  but  is  worthy  of  special  inquiry. 

In  the  British  colonies,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  adequate  state  systems  of  education  have 
been  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  secular  principle. 
— Further  details  of  the  external  history  of  primary 
education  in  England,  will  be  found  under  PKIVY 
Council,  Committer  op,  on  Education. 

NATIONAL  GUARD,  an  armed  organisation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  for  local  defence,  differs 
from  the  British  Militia  and  Volunteers,  in  that  it 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective  municipalities 
rather  than  ot  the  crown.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  National  Guard  has  always  been  an  eminently 
democratic  force,  dependent  on  the  approbation  of 
the  multitude,  powerful  when  aiding  a  revolt,  but 
imi»otent  against  diaturljers  of  tranquillity.  Italy, 
Greece,  and  some  other  nations,  have  at  times 
maintained  this  civic  force  :  but  the  country  where 
it  arose,  and  whence  it  has  derived  its  historic  fame, 
is  France,  For  a  description  of  the  celebrated 
French  National  Guard,  see  Gardbs  Suisse!. 

NATIVE,  a  term  much  employed  in  Mineralogy 
to  designate  substances  found  as  minerals,  which 
are  also,  and  most  of  them  more  abundantly,  obtained 
from  other  minerals  by  chemical  processes.  Thus 
silver  found  pure,  or  nearly  so,  is  called  Native  Silver, 
whilst  almost  all  the  silver  used  in  the  world  is 
procured  from  ores  in  which  it  exists  variously 
combined.  The  term  native  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  the  metals  than  to  any  other  substances. 

NA'TRON,  or  TRONA,  is  a  term  which  is 
employed  in  commerce  to  designate  an  impure 
sesquicarliouate  of  soda  (2NaO,HO,:iCOa  +  3Ao), 
which  always  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  It  is  obtained  from  the  margins  of  lakes 
in  Egypt,  Siberia,  Tibet,  &c,  and  from  the  borders 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 

NATRON  LAKES.  Natron  was  one  of  the 
substances  employed,  at  an  early  jicriod,  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  the  emltalmiug  of  the  mum-  j 
tnies.  It  was  called  hrsmcn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and.  together  with  the  lakes  from  whence  it  was 
derived,  is  mentioned  in  texts  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
B.C.  1800  circa.  These  lakes  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zakcck,  a  village  lying  west  of  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile,  south  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  Alex- 
andria. The  lakes,  eight  in  number,  are  ImjIow  the 
of  the  sea,  and  the  natron  is  obtained  by 
the  best  called  taltance,  or  royal,  being 
crystallised  almost  pure.  The  locality  is  also 
renowned  for  four  monasteries,  Deyr  Suriani,  St 
Maiarius,  Amba  Bishoi,  Deyr  Barainoos,  containing 
libraries  of  Arabic,  Coptic,  aud  Syriac  MSS.,  many 
of  which  obtained  by  Archdeacon  Tattam,  and  other 
travellers,  have  enriched  the  national  collections 
with  Syriac  MSS.  of  great  interest  relating  to 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Their  present 
population  is  about  300,  but  in  the  time  of  St 
I'arbomius,  5000  anchorets  dwelt  here. 

Lepains.  TodL  Taf.  vii.  c.  17,  L  17;  Wilkinson, 
Mt«L  £<tvvt,  L  382 ;  Brugsch.  Wander  una  nach 
Natron  KUMern  {I'lmo,  BerL  1855). 

NATTERJACK.   See  Toad. 

NATU'NA  ISLANDS,  Thk,  lie  to  the  north  west 
of  Borneo,  between  2°  28'  and  4*  56'  N.  lat,  and  { 
107°  57'  and  108'  15'  E  long.    They  are  densely 
wooded  and  mountainous,  Kanay,  on  Great  Natuna, 
rising  to  a  height  of  3500  feet   The  largest  of  the  ] 


islands  is  about  600  square  miles.  Pop.  of  the 
whole  about  1300,  who  grow  rice,  maite,  sago,  cocoa- 
nuts,  4c.,  and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  fishings, 
their  sago  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  rice,  iron,  and 
cottons,  at  the  European  settlements  on  the  Strait 
of  Malacca. 

NATURAL,  in  Music,  a  note  belonging  to  the 
diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  neither  elevated  by  a  sharp 
nor  depressed  by  a  flat  When  a  note  has  been  so 
elevated  or  depressed,  the  natural  sign  Jj  prefixed 
to  it  on  its  recurrence  restores  it  to  its  place  on 
the  scale.  When  music  is  written  on  a  key  with 
a  signature  of  sharps  or  Hats,  it  is  the  office  of  the 
natural  sign  to  counteract  the  signature  as  regards 
the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  the  widest  sense, 
includes  all  natural  science,  and  has  the  whole  of 
creation  for  its  subject  In  this  sense  the  term 
was  employed  by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
But  it  iB  now  limited  to  those  branches  of  science 
which  relate  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  its 

{productions.  Of  these,  geology  and  mineralogy  have 
of  their  subject  inorganic  portions  of  creation ; 
botany  and  zoology,  the  various  branches  of  which 
are  often  pursued  as  separate  sciences,  with  physio* 
logy,  have  for  their  subject  organised  creatures. 
Natural  history  takes  cognizance  of  the  productions 
of  nature,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  with 
all  tho  changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  It 
derives  assistance  from  other  sciences,  jiarticularly 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  some  of  tho 
brauches  of  chemistry  may  also  lie  regarded  as 
branches  of  natural  history.  When  man  himself  is 
considered  as  a  subject  of  scientitic  study,  psycho* 
logy  must  be  added  to  the  branches  of  natural 
history,  but  in  the  term  as  commonly  employed 
this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  included. 

In  every  department  of  natural  history,  classifi* 
cation  is  of  the  utmost  imiiortance,  and  scarcely 
less  important  is  a  scientific  nomenclature  suited 
to  the  classification.  The  subjects  of  study  are  so 
incalculably  numerous,  that  an  arrangement  of  them 
in  well-defined  groups  is  necessary  to  any  consider- 
able attainment  in  the  know  ledge  of  them ;  and  it 
is  only  by  systems  of  classification  which  arrange 
smaller  groujw  in  larger,  aud  these  in  larger  and 
larger  again,  that  natural  history  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state.  The  very  division  of  natural 
history  into  different  sciences  is  a  restdt  of  such  a 
classification,  and  implies  a  recognition  of  the  largest 
and  highest  groups.  It  is  not  always  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  groups  that  the  greatest  diflicidty 
is  experienced.  The  primary  distinction  of  all  the 
subjects  of  natural  history  into  organised  and 
unorganised,  or  into  those  having  life  and  those  not 
having  life,  presents  itself  very  readily  to  every 
mind.  And  equally  natural  and  necessary  is  the 
distinction  of  organised  beings  into  Plants  and 
Animals,  however  difficult  it  has  been  found  to  draw 
the  precise  limit  between  the  lowest  of  plants  and 
the  lowest  of  animals.  Another  distinction  readily 
presents  itself  to  the  student  of  living  beings,  in  the 
kinds  which  retain  the  same  characters  From  one 
generation  to  another.  But  here  arises  one  of  the' 
most  important  of  all  the  questions  of  natural 
history,  what  a  specie*  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  a. 
variety.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  article  Si'Ecies. 
But  much  difference  of  opinion  as  there  is  on  this 
i>oint,  the  common  and  long-prevalent  notion  may 
be  assumed,  as  suitable  enough  for  guidance  in  aU 
that  relates  to  classification,  that  those  are  distinct 
*pwiea  which  cannot  by  any  cliange  of  circumstances 
— or,  let  it  be  said,  by  any  ordinary  change  of 
circumstances,  and  within  any  moderate  per.'od  of 
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time — be  so  modified  u  to  be  transmuted  one  into 
another,  whilst  those  are  only  varieties  of  which  the 
modification  and  transmutation  can  be  thus  effected. 
Thus,  in  lx>tany,  Brnmrim  oleraeea  is  a  species,  of 
which  kale,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  &c,  are  varieties.  Species,  grouped  together, 
according  to  their  natural  affinities,  form  genrra ; 
but  a  ynus  does  not  necessarily  consist  of  more 
species  tlian  one;  for,  whilst  some  contaiu  hundreds 
of  sjieciee,  others,  apparently  very  distinct,  contain 
only  one  ai  y  t  known  to  naturalists.  Tlie  distinc- 
tions by  which  genera  are  separated  arc  of  course 
arbitrary,  and  are  admitted  to  be  so  by  those  who 
deny  that  the  distinctions  between  species  are 
arbitrary,  or  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  about 
them  but  what  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  ;  for,  at  present,  it  must  be  admitted  ou 
all  hand*,  that  the  uncertainty  is  in  innumerable 
instances  very  great,  what  are  species  and  what  are 
varieties.  The  great  object,  however,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  genera  is  that  they  shall  be  accordant  with 
the  ffw-.ti  of  nature  ;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  larger 
or  higher  groups  which  are  composed  of  associated 
genera,  as  tribes,  families,  orders,  classes,  Ac.  But 
in  all  this,  the  great  difficulty  is  that  affinities 
exist  on  many  sides;  and  that  groups  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  series, 
but  often  rather  as  if  they  radiated  from  a  common 
centre ;  whdst  otherwise  viewed,  the  same  groups 
might  seem  to  radiate  very  differently  from  another 
common  centre.  A  natural  syttrm  is  one  framed 
with  the  utmost  possible  regard  to  all  these  facts ; 
an  artificial  tyrtem  fixes  ou  one  class  of  facts  and 
proceeds  upon  it,  in  disregard  of  all  others.  See 
Botany.— In  the  inorganic  departments  of  nature, 
a  tptcie*  is  of  course  sometlu'ng  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  organic.  But  classification  still  proceeds 
on  the  recognition  of  facts  in  nature  itself,  which 
it  is  sought  to  exhibit  in  the  groups  that  are  formed. 
See  MtNKRALOOV. 

The  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  organic  beings,  continues  essentially  as 
it  was  established  by  Linnania  See  Genls.  The 
names  have  in  many  cases  been  cliauged,  but  not 
the  mode  of  nomenclature. 

NATURAL  OBLIGATION,  in  Law,  means  an 

obligation  which  is  supposed  to  he  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nature,  as  the  obligation  of  a  jxarent  to 
maintain  his  child.  In  England,  such  an  obligation 
is  not  recognised  by  the  common  law,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  in  the  Poor- Law  statutes  to  punish 
by  a  jKMialty  parents  who,  being  able,  refused  or 
declined  to  maintain  their  children.  In  Scotland, 
the  natural  obligation  of  a  parent  to  maintain  his 
child  is,  however,  recognised  by  the  common  law, 
though  it  is  also  enforced  by  the  Poor- Law  statute. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  is  a  term  fre- 
quently employed  in  Great  Britain  to  designate  that 
branch  of  physical  science  which  has  for  its  subject 
those  properties  and  phenomena  of  bodies  which 
are  unaccompanied  by  any  essential  change  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  It  thus  includes  the  various 
sciences  which  are  classed  under  Phytic*  (q.  v.)  in 
the  limited  sense  of  that  term. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  name  given  to 
that  branch  of  mora)  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  evidences  for  the  existence  of  God,  drawn 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 
It  is  believed  by  the  majority  of  philosophical 
thinkers,  that  these  evidences  warrant  the  belief  in 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
justice.  There  are,  however,  phUosophers  of  great 
eminence  who  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Natural  Theology,  who  say  that  nature,  at  the 
best,  gives  forth  an  - 


existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  a  logical 
demonstration  of  such  existence  is  impossible,  and. 
has  always  broken  down.  This  view  is  held,  for 
example,  both  by  atheists  like  David  Hume,  and 
by  the  new  Scoto-Oxonian  school  of  metaphysicians, 
of  whom  the  principal  representative  is  Mr  ManseL 
The  standard  English  work  on  the  subject  has  long 
been  Paley's  Natural  Theology  (Lond.  18<>2  -,  new 
edition  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
18.%).  The  Bridgewater  and  Burnett  Treatises  are 
also  contributions  to  this  branch  of  science. 

NATURALISATION,  the  act  of  placing  an 
alien  in  the  position,  or  investing  him  with  the 
rights,  of  a  natural-born  citizen.  A  person  natural* 
ised  for  the  puqiose  of  protection  or  allegiance,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
naturalising  country  ;  but  if  he  has  Wn  the  subject 
of  a  country  which  does  not  allow  him  to  shake  off 
his  allegiance,  and  he  find  himself,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  in  a  situation  in  which  his  duties  to  his 
country  of  birth  and  of  adoption  arc  at  variance, 
the  former  country  will  consider  him  in  the  li«ht  of 
a  rebel,  and  not  a  lawful  enemy,  if  he  be  found  in 
the  service  of  the  latter.  As  a  general  rule,  a  wife 
by  marriage  acquires  tho  nationality  of  her  huslnand, 
and  the  naturalisation  of  a  father  carries  with  it 
that  of  his  minor  children. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  till  lately,  naturalisation 
could  only  be  effected  by  act  of  parliament  By  7 
and  8  Vict.  &  61,  the  power  is  vested  in  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  any  one  of  whom,  on 
receiving  a  petition  from  an  alien  intending  to  reside 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  desirous  to  be  natural- 
ised, may  issue  a  certificate,  to  be  enrolled  for  pre- 
servation in  Chancery,  granting  to  the  memorialist, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  a  prescribed  oath  within 
sixty  days,  all  the  privileges  of  a  natural-born  British 
subject,  except  tliat  of  becoming  a  metnlier  of 
Privy  Council  or  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
The  secretary  must  except  these  rights,  and  may 
except  others.  By  the  same  statute,  everv  person 
bom  of  a  British  mother  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
real  and  j personal  estate.  An  alien  friend  may  hold 
every  species  of  personal  property  except  chattels 
real,  ana  a  subject  of  a  friendly  state  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  hold  lands  and 
tenements  for  21  years.  The  same  privileges  aro 
extended  to  persons  naturalised  before  this  act,  who 
have  resided  five  consecutive  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  foreigner  who  has  served  two  years 
on  board  a  British  ship  in  time  of  war,  becomes 
thereby,  ipjto  facta,  naturalised. 

A  subject  of  France,  by  the  now  existing  law  of 
that  country,  loses  his  native  character  by  naturali- 
sation in  a  foreign  country,  or  acceptance  of  otTioe 
abroad  without  permission  of  the  state,  or  even  by 
establishing  himself  jiermanently  out  of  his  country. 
He  may  recover  his  rights  by  renunciation  of  his 
foreign  office  or  domicile,  and  due  application  to  the 
state. 

In  Prussia,  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
have  it  in  their  power,  except  in  a  few  special  cases, 
to  naturalise  any  stranger  who  satisfies  them  as  to 
his  conduct  and  means  of  subsistence.  Nomination 
to  a  public  office  confers,  ipm  facto,  naturalisation. 
A  Prussian  subject  cannot  emigrate  without  sanction 
of  the  authorities  ;  and  having  emigrated  with  their 
sanction,  he  loses  his  citizenship. 

In  Austria,  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
may  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  a  person  who, 
after  ten  years'  residence  within  the  empire,  has 
been  allowed  to  exercise  a  profession.  A  foreigner 
employed  as  a  public  functionary  becomes  thereby 
invested  with  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  admission 
into  the  army  has  not  this  effect    The  same  rule 
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In   Bavaria,  citizenship  may  be  conferred  by  [     NATURE-PRINTING.    This  is  a  process  by 

royal  decree,  or  by  a  domicile  acquired  by  a  which  engravings  or  plates  answering  thereto  are 

stranger  who  u  free  from  personal  subjection  to  produced  by  taking  impressions  of  the  objects 

another  state.     It  is  lost  by  emigration,  or  by  themselves,  and  printing  from  them.     There  is 

acquisition,  with  the  royal  permission,  of  citizenship  some  dispute  as  to  the  original  inventor  of  this  art; 

elsewhere.  Denmark  claims  it  for  a  native  of  Coiienhagen, 

In  WUrtemberg,  a  stranger  must  belong  to  a  Peter  Kyle,  a  goldsmith,  who  died  about  1833, 

commune  in  order  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizen-  leaving  the  MS.  description  of  his  invention  in 

ship,  unless  he  be  nominated  to  a  public  function,  the  archives  of  tho  Royal  Collection  of  Engravings 

Citizenship  is  lost  by  emigration,  or  by  acceptance  in  that  capital.    It  is,"  however,  admitted  that  no 

of  office  in  another  state,                                     I  use  was  made  of  his  inventiou.    In  1863,  Alois 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  power  of  Auer,  director  of  the  State  printing  establishment 

naturalising  rests  in  tho  crown.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  published  his  process,  and 

In  Russia,  naturalisation  is  effected  by  taking  an  also  some  very  beautiful  works  illubtrated  by  this 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  but  a  naturalised  art.    About  the  same  time,  in  this  country,  Mr  G. 

stranger  is  at  liberty  to  renounce  his  naturalisation,  W.  Aitkin  made  known  his  discovery  of  an  exactly 


and  return  to  his  country. 


In    the  American 


similar  process,  and  shewed  some  very  beautiful 


States,   congress   alone  has  plates  of  feathers,  ferns,  &c.    But  whatever  other 

claims  may  be  advanced,  it  is  certain  that  Alois 
Auer  holds  undisputed  right  to  the  title  of  original 
inventor  and  practical  applier  of  tho  invention.  Tho 
process  is  very  simple,  as  practised  by  Auer ;  but 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  objects  except  those 
with  tolerably  flat  surfaces,  such  as  dried  and  {tressed 
plants,  embroidery  and  lace,  and  a  very  few  animal 


the  power  of  establishing  a  uniform  rule  of  natu 
ralisation. 

A  collective  naturalisation  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  takes  place  when  it  is  incorporated  into 
another  country  by  cession,  gift,  or  conquest  See 

AXIEK. 

NATURALISED.   In  the  language  of  botanists 


and  zoologists,  those  plants  and  animals  are  said  to  productions.  The  object  is  placed  between  a  plate 
be  nnturulimi  in  any  country,  which,  having  been  in-  of  copjier  and  another  of  lead,  both  worked  smooth, 
troduced  into  it  by  man,  have  established  themselves  and  polished;  they  are  drawn  through  a  ]>air  of 
so  as  to  exist  without  his  care.  A  plant  or  animal  rollers,  under  considerable  pressure— M.  Auer  says 
is  never  said  to  be  naturalised  so  long  as  it  exists  forty  to  fifty  tons ;  then,  wlicn  the  plates  are  sepa- 
merely  in  a  state  of  cultivation  or  domestication,  rated,  it  is  found  that  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
but  is  so  when  it  becomes  truly  wild,  and,  unaided,  impression  of  the  object  has  been  made  in  the 
competes  successfully  for  a  place  among  those  which  leaden  plate.  This  may  be  used  directly  as  an 
are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Thus,  the  horse  is  I  engraved  plate,  if  only  a  very  few  impressions  are 
not  naturalised  in  Britain,  or  in  most  of  the  coun-  wauted ;  but  as  it  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  action  of 
tries  in  which  it  is  most  highly  valued ;  but  both  i  the  press  for  practical  purposes,  a  fac  simile  of  it  is 
the  horse  and  the  ox  may  be  said  to  be  naturalised  obtained  in  copper  by  the  electrotyjK!  process,  which 

is  used  as  the  printing-plate.  The  best  practical  use 
to  which  nature-printing  has  yet  been  applied  is  the 
multiplication  of  patterns  of  lace  and  other  figured 
surfaces,  either  in  textile  materials  or  metals,  for 
trade  purjioses.  Lace-prints  especially  are  so  exactly 
like  the  originals,  that  the  most  fastidious  can 
growing  chiefly  near  ruius,  require  nothing  more  ;  hence  the  cutting  up  of 

patterns  has  been  saved, 
if  the  firm  of  Brad- 
nature-printing  his 


r  foreign  origin  by  growing  chiefly  near  ruius,  require  nothing  more  ;  hence  t 

in  places  which  nave  long  been  the  seats  of  valuable  pieces  of  lace  for  patter 

lan  habitation.    Many  plants  now  naturalised  The  late  Air  Henry  Bradbury,  of 

Iritain  appear  to  have  been  originally  brought  bury  and  Evans,  London,  made  i 


in  South  America.    Many  of  the  plants  now  most 
characteristic  of  Southern  Europe,  are  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  the 
East :  and  some  that  arc  abundaut  in  many  parts 
of  Britain  were  in  all  probability  brought  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.   Some  of  these  almost  evince 
their  foreign  origin  by  g 
or  in  places  which  ha\ 
human 
in  Br 

for  medicinal  use,  although  now  disregarded.  In  special  study,  and  jn-oduced  the  exquisite  works, 
many  cases,  however,  naturalisation  has  taken  ;  Nature-pri  itttl  Fern*,  and  Nature-printed  «S'm- 
place  without  any  attempt  having  ever  been  made  i  in  two  vols.  each.    London :  Bradbury  aud 

by  man  to  introduce  the  plant  even  for  cultivation  ;  -Evans. 

and  thus  many  European  weeds  are  now  common  )  NAUMA'CHIA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  liter* 
in  America,  the  seeds  having  found  their  way  thither  ally  a  naval  battle,  afterwards,  amrni;,-  the  Romans, 
with  those  of  more  valuable  plants,  or  in  some  such  a  spectacle  which  consisUsl  in  the  imitation  of  a 
accidental  manner.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place  naval  battle.  Julius  Caviar  was  the  iirst  to  intro- 
aa  to  animals.  Thus,  mice  and  rats  find  their  way  ]  duce  a  naumachia  into  Rome,  40  B.  c,  causing  a 
from  one  country  to  another ;  thus  tho  bed-bug  portion  of  the  Campus  Martins  to  be  dug  to  form 
found  its  way  at  no  remote  date  to  Britain  ;  other  a  lake,  on  which  the  4  spectacle '  .came  off.  Angus* 
have  been  even  more  recently  introduced  ;  tus  made  an  artificial  lake  {rtaynum)  near  the  Tiber 
foreign  productions  of  different  kinds ;  and  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  afterwards 
a  mollusc  (see  Drkismkna),  previously  unknown,  has  ;  frequently  used  for  naumachiao.  Claudius  also 
established  itself  in  some  British  rivers  and  canals.  I  exhibited  a  splendid  one  on  Lako  Fueinus.  Nero, 
The  pheasant  may  be  mentioued  as  an  instance  of  Domitian,  and  others  were  likewise  fond  of  such 
naturalisation  in  Britain,  designed  and  successfully  '  amusements.  The  combatants  were  termed  Nau- 
accomplished  by  man.  An  Acclimatisation  Society  '  mudtarii;  they  were  for  the  most  jiart  either  cap- 
has  recently  been  formed  in  London,  which  has  for  {  tives  or  condemned  criminals ;  and  the  rival  fleets 
its  object  the  naturalising,  rather  than  what  may  i  took  their  names  from  the  famous  maritime  nations 
more  strictly  be  called  the  acclimatising,  of  animals  of  antiquity  :  Tyrians  and  Egyptians,  Rhodians 
deemed  suitable  and  desirable.  It  is  unquestion-  and  Sicilians,  Persians  and  Athenians,  Corcyra-ana 
able  that  much  may  be  done  by  naturalisation  of  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  aud  Syracusans.  The 
animals,  not  only  to  render  rural  scenes  more  magnificence  of  these  spectacles  may  be  estimated 
attractive,  but  also  to  increase  their  economical  1  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  one  exhibited  on  Lake 
productiveness.  Perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  has  j  Fueinus,  19,000  men  were  engaged.  These 
received  so  little  of  the  attention  due  to  its  im*  |  naumachia  were  not  tham-fiyht*,  any  more  than 
portamv  as  the  naturalisation  of  fishes.  See  ordinary  gladiatorial  combats.  Both  sides  fought  on 
I'im  inLiiHC  [in  real  earnest  for  dear  life  until  one  was  utterly 
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overpowered;   and  as  a  rule,  multitudes 
'  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.' 

NAU'MBURG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
the  government  of  Merseburg,  situated  17  miles 
south-south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
Saale,  in  the  inidst  of  a  striking  amphitheatre  of 
vine-clad  hills.  Besides  its  cathedral — a  noble 
Gothic  structure,  completed  in  1249,  with  two 
choirs,  and  containing  many  beautiful  sculptures— 
there  are  several  other  churches.  The  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  chemical 
products.  Wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  con- 
siderable quantity  -116,347  gallons  yearly.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  the  canqtaigns  of  1806 
and  1813,  N.,  in  which  the  Prussian  magazines  were 
lodged,  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  Five 
annual  fairs  are  held  here.    Pop.  13,797. 

NAU'PLIA,  a  small  fortified  town  and  seaport  in 
the  Morea,  Greece,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Argos  or  Nauplia,  and  7  miles  south  east  of 
the  town  of  Argos.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  manner  of 
a  European  town.  Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Greece.  In  the  Church  of  St  Spiridion,  Capo 
d'Istria  was  assassinated  in  1831.  N.  is  of  high 
antiquity.  At  an  early  period  it  was  the  jwrt  and 
arsenal  of  Argns.  In  the  13th  c,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Venetians,  and  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1540.  From  1824  to  1835,  it  waB  the  capital  of 
Greece,  and  had  a  population  of  upwards  of  12,000; 
but  on  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Athens,  it  fell 
into  decay.    Pop.  about  4000. 

NAU'SEA  is  a  distressing  sensation  always 
referred  to  tho  stomach.  It  is  unattended  by  pain, 
but  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  general 
languor  or  debility,  a  small  and  often  irregular 
pulse,  a  ]>ale,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  general  muscular 
relaxation,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  sensa- 
tion that  vomiting  will  supervene,  It  is  most 
commonly  a  direct  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  very  important 
indirect  symptom  of  disease  of  some  part  at  a 
distance  from  the  stomach— as,  for  example,  the 
brain  or  the  kidney.  The  nausea  which  is  so 
troublesome  to  pregnant  women  is  due  to  the 
irritation  excited  by  the  enlarged  uterus  being 
reflected  by  nervous  agency  to  tho  stomach. 

NAUT^3,  CAUPONE8,  Ac,  These  words  are 
the  commencement  of  an  edict  in  Roman  law,  which 
ruado  shipmasters,  innkeepers,  and  stnblers  liable 
for  the  safety  of  the  goods  brought  into  the  ship, 
inn,  or  stable.  The  same  doctrine  is  adopted  by  the 
common  law  of  England  and  Scotland,  subject  to 
variations  produced  by  the  Carriers'  Act,  and 
Railway  ana  (-anal  Traffic  Act,  so  far  as  regards 
carriers  and  railway  and  canal  companies, 

NAUTICAL  ALMANAC,  a  work  projected  for 
the  special  behoof,  of  astronomers  and  navigators. 
See  Almanac.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  to  the  latter 
class  from  its  containing  tables  of  the  'lunar 
distances' — Le.,  distances  of  the  moon  from  a  few 
(5  to  7)  of  the  more  prominent  stars,  given  for  every 
three  hours  throughout  the  year — by  which,  at  the 
present  day,  longitudes  (see  Latttcdk  and  Longi- 
tude) are  most  conveniently  and  accurately  deter- 
mined. To  the  astronomer,  the  Nautical  Almanac 
furnishes  a  great  mass  of  important  data ;  it  gives 
the  position  of  the  moon  in  right  ascension  and 
declination  for  every  hour,  and  the  sun's  latitude 
and  longitude  for  every  day  in  tho  year ;  it  shews 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun's  and  moon's 
parallax,  aberration,  &c,  at  different  times;  it 
supplies  tho  necessary  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  real  or  apparent  size,  position,  and  motion 
of  the  planets  and  their  satellites  ;  it  fixes  accuratel 
the  places  of  about  150  fixed 
til 


tely 
full 


details  concerning  eclipses,  occaltations,  transits,  and 
other  celestial  phenomena  occurring  during  the  year. 
It  is  generally  issued  four  years  in  advance  for  the 
sake  of  mariners  going  on  long  voyages. 

NAUTILUS,  a  genus  of  Utrakranchint*  Cn*a- 
lapoda  (q.  v.),  extremely  interesting  as  the  existing 
representatives  of  an  order  of  molluscs  now  reduced 
to  a  very  few  species,  but  of  which  the  fossil 
remains  attest  the  great  abundance  in  former 
geological  periods.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  One  or 
more  of  them  must  have  been  known  to  Aristotle, 
as  appears  from  his  description,  which,  however,  is 
not  minute.  Yet  it  is  but  recently  that  they  came 
under  tho  observation  of  modern  naturalist* ;  and 
they  were  very  imperfectly  known,  till  a  specimen, 
obtained  by  Dr  Bennett  in  a  bay  of  the  New 
Hebrides  in  1829,  was  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  Professor  Owen,  and  became  the  snbji-ct  of  a 
valuable  memoir  by  him.  The  shell,  indeed,  has 
long  l>cen  common  enough  in  collection*,  Ix-ing 
plentifully  found,  entire  or  in  fragments,  on  many 
tropical  shores ;  but  from  the  shell  alone,  little 
could  bo  learned  concerning  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  spire  not  at  all 
elevated ;  and  thus,  in  external  form,  resembles  the 
shells  of  many  species  of  snail ;  but  internally,  it  is 
eamerated,  or  divided  into  chambers,  by  transverse 
curved  partitions  of  shelly  matter.  In  a  very  young 
state,  this  structure  does  not  exist ;  but  as  the 
animal  increases  in  size,  it  deserts  its  first  habita- 
tion, which  then  becomes  an  empty  chamber,  and 
so  proceeds  from  oue  to  another  still  larger,  occu- 
pying the  outermost  only,  but  retaining  a  connection 
with  all  by  means  of  a  mombrauous  tube  (*</>/> Mnrfc) 
which  passes  through  tho  centre  of  each  partition. 
The  use  of  this  connection  is  not  known ;  but  the 
most  probable  supiiositton  is,  that  the  animal  is 
enabled,  by  throwing  air  or  some  kind  of  gas  into 
the  empty  chambers  of  the  shell,  or  by  exhausting 
them  of  air,  to  change  the  total  weight,  so  tliat  it  may 
rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure.  It  commonly 
inhabits  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  creeps 
about,  probably  like  the  gasterojiods,  by  means  of  • 
large  muscular  disc  with  which  the  head  is  furnished ; 
but  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be 
seen  floating  there.  Dr  Benuett  states  that  the 
s)iecimen  which  he  fortunately  captured,  attracted 
his  attention  when  thus  floating,  as  an  object  resem- 
bling a  dead  tortoise-shell  cat  The  story  of  its 
spreading  a  sail  is  as  fabulous  as  the  similar  story 
regarding  the  argonaut  The  bead  and  arms  can  be 
protruded  from  the  shell,  and  can  also  be  completely 
retracted  within  it  There  are  numerous  arms 
attached  to  the  bead,  nineteen  in  the  best  known 
s]iccies ;  there  are  also  numerous  other  tentacles ; 
but  none  of  these  organs  are  furnished  with  suckers, 
and  they  are  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  corres- 
ponding organs  of  many  of  the  higher  or  dibranchiate 
cephalopoda.  Tho  mouth  is  of  the  parrot's  hill 
form,  as  in  the  other  cephalojiods ;  but  the  mandibles 
are  not  entirely  conqiosed  of  homy  matter,  their 
extremities  being  calcareous  and  of  a  hardness  appa- 
rently adapted  for  breaking  shells.  Their  edges  are 
also  notched,  and  shew  an  adaptation  for  crushing 
rather  than  for  cutting.  The  tongue  is  large.  The 
gizzard  is  muscular.  The  food  appears  to  consist, 
at  least  in  great  part  of  crustaceans. 

Only  three  species  of  N.  arc  known,  of  which  the 
best  known  and  apparently  the  most  abundant  is 
the  Pearlt  N.  (iV.  pompUivt),  which  is  found  in 
the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  .Oceana.  Its  shell  is 
beautifully  nacreous  within;  and  is  externally 
porcelain-like,  white,  and  streaked  with  reddish 
chestnut  The  shell,  being  large,  thick,  and  i 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the 
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of  the  East  Indies  and  8<rath  Sea  Islands ;  it  is 
also  made  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds  in  China 
and  elsewhere.  The  animal  is  eaten  1>y  the  Fijians 
and  other  South  Sea  islanders,  and  is  much  esteemed 
a?  aa  article  of  food.  The  Fijians  capture  it  by 
means  of  a  basket-trap,  somewhat  like  those 
used  for  catching  lobsters,  baited  with  boiled 
crayfish. 

The  name  Paper  N.  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
the  Argonaut  (a.  v.). 

FomU  Xtiuliius. — Abont  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rpecies  of  fossil  shells  have  been  referred  to  this  geuus. 
Thev  occur  in  all  the  strata  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
to  tkt  most  rt  ent  dejiosita.  Numerous  forms,  how- 
ever, which  exhibit  very  wide  differences,  have  been 
incongruously  associated  under  this  generic  name. 
The  paloozoic  nautili  arc  so  remarkable,  that  they 
mwt  certainly  be  referred  to  oue  or  more  separate 
pnera:  some  of  the  carboniferous  species  have  a 
square  hack,  and  the  whorls  either  coni]tact  or  open 
in  the  centre,  while  the  last  chamber  is  more  or 
l«w  disunited  from  the  shell ;  and  the  Devonian 
Clytnenia  has  angular  sutures  and  an  internal 
siphuncle.  Until  a  careful  revision  of  this  section 
of  the  Cenhalojtoda  is  made,  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  the  species  as  belonging  to  tho  family 
NantU'tdtr.  and  not  to  the  genus  Xautiiu*. 

NAUVOO',  a  town  in  Illinois,  United  State*  of 
America,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
220  miles  above  St  Louis.  It  was  built  by  the 
Mormons  in  1840,  and  in  1846  contained  a  population 
of  lf»,000.  Its  principal  feature  was  a  great  temple 
of  polished  marble,  original  in  style,  and  imposing  in 
appearance.  After  the  mnrder  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Mormon  prophet  (see  Mormons),  and  the  expulsion 
of  his  followers,  the  temple  was  burned.  The  town 
was  afterwards  bought  and  occupied  by  a  French 
Socialist  community,  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Cahet  This  experiment  having  proved,  like  others, 
a  failure,  the  once  famous  city  oka  been  reduced  to 
an  inconsiderable  village. 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.    8ee  Siiif- 

BUILDING. 

NATAL  CADETS  are  tho  youths  training  for 
service  as  naval  officer*.  Every  admiral  on  hoisting 
his  flag  may  nominate  two,  every  captain  one  cadet. 
The  boy  must  be  over  twelve  and  uudcr  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  prove  that  he  has  had  a 
fair  elementary  education.  After  two  years'  service, 
he  becomes  eligible  for  Midshipman  (q.  v.).  In 
time  of  peace,  about  190  cadets  are  annually 
required  for  the  navy. 

NAVAL  CROWN,  in  Heraldry,  a  rim  of  gold 
round  which  are  placet!  alternately  prows  of  galleys 
and  square  sails.  The  device  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nate.! with  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius,  who, 
the  conquest  of  Britain,  instituted  it  as  a 
reward  for  maritime  services.  He 
who  first  boarded  tho  enemy's  ship, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  its  being 
captured,  was  entitled  to  a  naval 
crown.  A  naval  crown  supi>orting 
the  crest  in  place  of  a  wreath, 
occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
Kara!  <  'rown.  century,  to  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
late  war.  Tho  crest  of  the  Earl  of 
8t  Vincent,  ben  towed  on  him  after  his  victory  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  1707,  is  issuing  out  of  a  naval 
crown  or,  enwrapped  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  vert,  a 
demi -pejjasus  argent  maned  and  hoofed  of  the 
tint  ana  winged  azure,  charged  in  the  wing  with 
a  fleor-de-lie  or. 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  Royal,  is  a  sort  of  militia, 
auxiliary  to  the  royal  navy.    It  is  a  force  held  in 


high  esteem  by  naval  men ;  and  is  considered  an 
extremely  valuable  reserve  of  trained  mon  ready 
i  to  man  the  fleet  in  case  of  emergency.    The  force 
was  instituted  in  1859,  under  the  Act  22  and  23 
Vict,  c  40.    That  act  authorises  the  engagement  of 
30,000  men,  each  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
provides  that  each  shall  be  trained,  for  2S  days  in 
every  year,  to  the  use  of  arms  and  naval  tactics, 
either  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  or  ou  shore.    In  case 
of  national  emergency,  these  men  can,  by  royal  pro- 
clamation,  be  called  out  for  service  in  the  navy  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  for  periods  not  exceeding 
five  years.    While  training  and  while  called  out  for 
actual  service,  the  men  receive  the  same  wages  as 
convM )  >o tiding  ratings  in  the  royal  navy :  in  addition, 
they  each  receive,  as  retaining  fee,  a  sum  of  six 
|xjunda  for  every  year  in  which  the  regulated  train- 
ing has  been  completed.    On  actual  service,  after 
three  years— whether  of  uninterrupted  service,  or 
at  broken  iutervals-  the  volunteer  Incomes  entitled 
to  twojience  extra  per  diem.  The  man  can  terminate 
his  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  years,  unlesB  on 
actual  service,  when  the  Queen  may  require  him  to 
complete  five  years  of  such  service  before  discharg- 
ing him.   During  the  continuance  of  his  engagement, 
he  must  not  embark  on  voyages  which  shall  entail 
a  longer  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom  than 
six  months,  unless  with  special  permission  of  the 
Admiralty.   The  periods  for  traiuing  are  made  as 
far  as  practicable  to  suit  the  sailor's  convenience : 
he  may  break  the  28  days  into  shorter  periods,  none 
being  less  than  seven  days.   He  is  drilled  as  near  as 
practicable  to  his  own  home,  the  drilling  being 
intrusted  to  the  officers  of  the  Coast-guard.  While 
drilling,  if  on  board  a  Queen's  ship,  he  has  the 
regulation  victuals  ;  if  billeted  on  shore,  while  train- 
ing for  grcat-gim  exercise  iu  batteries,  he  is  allowed 
la  4<f.  a  day  for  victuals.    It  is  optional  with  the 
volunteer  to  renew  his  engagement  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  respective  periods  of  five  years  expire ; 
and  at  about  the  age  of  45,  he  becomes  entitled  to 
a  pension  of  £12  or  upwards  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  subject  to  the  usual  obligation  of  service  in 
certain  circumstances  in  the  navy,  which  all  pen- 
sioners are  under.    This  pension  may  be  commuted, 
if  desired,  into  one  of  less  amount,  to  last  until  the 
death  of  the  longest  liver  of  the  volunteer  and  his 
wife. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  a  mau 
ronst  be  a  British  subject,  under  35  years  of  age, 
in  good  health,  and,  within  the  preceding  ten  years, 
must  have  served  at  least  five  years  at  sea,  of  which 
one  year  shall  have  been  as  able  seaman.  Soldiers, 
militiamen,  and  Coast  Volunteers  are  ineligible,  and 
subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  join ;  but  a  member  of 
the  last  force  may  obtain  his  discharge  therefrom 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Penalties  are  enacted  in  case  men  fail  to  attend : 
and  failure  after  proper  notice  to  come  up  for  actual 
service  is  held  equivalent  to  desertion.  While 
training  or  on  duty,  the  men  are  liable  to  all  the 
punishments,  as  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  regular  seamen.  The  men  con- 
sidered most  desirable  are  (1)  those  having  fixed 
residences,  and  personally  known  to  the  shipping- 
master  or  his  deputies  ;  and  (2)  men  having  regular 
employment  in  the  coasting-trade,  or  in  vessels  the 
business  of  which  bringB  them  back  to  the  same 
ports  at  frequent  and  known  intervals.  In  1804, 
about  16,000  men  belonged  to  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 

In  1861,  the  system  of  the  Reserve  was  extended 
—by  the  Act  24  and  25  Vict  c  129— to  officers  of 
the  merchant-service,  ccrtiticatod  masters  and  mates 
l«-ing  rcsiiectivcly  granted  commissions  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  as  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants.  The 
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holders  are  required  to  train  for  28  days  annually 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  arc  liable  to  be 
called  out  for  actual  service  when  required.  When 
training,  or  on  actual  service,  lieutenants  receive 
10*.,  and  sub  lieutenants  7*.  a  day,  with  all  the 
privileges,  pensions  for  wounds,  jicnsions  to  widows, 
uniforms,  &c,  of  naval  officers  of  corresponding 
rank.  The  number  of  these  officers  allowed  by 
regulation  is  130  lieutenants,  and  270  sub- lieu- 
tenants  :  of  these,  in  1864,  commissions  had  been 
granted  to  130  lieutenants  and  90  sub-lioutenanta. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  officers  and 
men,  for  the  year  1804—1805,  is  estimated  at 
£204,439 

NA'VAN,  a  market  town  of  Meatb  County, 
Ireland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Boyne  and 
Blackwater,  28  miles  north-west  of  Dublin,  with 
which  city  it  is  connected  by  the  Dublin  and 
Drogbeda,  and  also  by  the  Meath  Railway.  Pop. 
(1861)  3855,  of  whom  3079  were  Catholics,  154 
Protestants  of  the  established  church,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  N.  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  boroughs  of  English  foundation  in 
Ireland,  and  previous  to  the  Union,  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  inland  trade,  and  possesses  a  flax-mill, 
several  Hour-mills,  and  two  paper-mills,  besides  a 
tannery,  a  brewery,  and  two  distilleries.  There  are 
also  an  endowed  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminar; 
(one  of  the  first  ojiened  in  Ireland  after  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  law),  and  three  national  schools,  con- 
taining (1861)  944  pupil*,  of  whom  309  were  boys, 
and  635  girls.  The  girls'  school  is  attached  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  convent 

NAVARI'NO,  or  Neo-Castro,  a  seaport  and 
citadel  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Morca  in 
Greece,  contains  only  2000  inhabitants,  but  is  of 
importance  from  its  position,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  On  the  island  of 
Sphagia  or  Sphacteria,  which  closes  the  bay's  mouth, 
was  formerly  situated  Pylus  Messeniaca,  the  town 
of  Nestor,  in  a  sftot  where  now  stands  Old  Navarino 
or  Pakeocastron.  The  Bay  of  Navarino  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  sea-fight  between  the  Atheuians 
under  Cleon,  and  the  Spartans  (425  b.  c),  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  ;  and  on  the  20th  October 
1827,  it  saw  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish 
aud  Egyptian  navies  by  the  combined  British, 
French,  aud  Russian  fleets  under  Sir  Edward 
Codriiigton. 

N AV A'KRE,  a  province,  and  formerly  a  kingdom 
of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prance,  on  the 
8.  and  E.  by  Aragon,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Biscays  ;  and  is  situated  in  42"  20,-43>  15'  N.  lat, 
and  0*  50  — 2°  30*  W.  long.  Area  about  4000 
square  miles.  Pop.  297,422  (in  1857).  The  country 
is  mountainous,  being  bounded  and  traversed  by  the 
Pyrenees,  spurs  of  which  occupy  almost  the  whole 
of  the  province  in  its  northern  and  eastern  parts. 
The  highest  ]<eaks  are  Altovisear,  Adi.  Alcorrunz, 
and  Rufia.  N.  is  watered  by  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Anezo,  and  by  the  Ebro,  together  with  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Ega  and  Aragon,  on  the  level  shores  of 
which  corn,  wine,  and  od  of  good  quality  are  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
mountain-ranges,  as  those  of  Roncesvalles,  Lescon, 
Bast  an,  and  Roncal,  have  a  fruitful  soil,  and  yield 
good  crops  ;  but  in  the  mountain  districts,  husbandry 
is  impracticable,  and  the  inhabitants  nearly  ail 
follow  the  chase,  as  much  from  necessity  as  inclina- 
tion ;  and  while  a  large  number  of  the  Navarreae  are 
soldiers,  a  still  larger  proportion  are  smugglers— the 
of  the  province  to  France,  and  the  dan 
■  ot  the  almost 


passes  which  alone  connect  the  two  countries,  hold- 
ing out  many  inducements  aud  facilities  in  the  way 
of  smuggling.  The  mountain  forests  still  harlnmr 
bears,  wolves,  wild-cats,  goats,  deer,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  game  of  every  other  kind.  Iron  and  salt 
are  the  chief  mineral  products  of  the  district  but 
these  are  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
exported.  The  jwople  of  N.  are  a  hardy,  brave,  and 
hospitable  race,  loyal  to  the  sovereign,  attentive 
observers  of  the  forms  of  their  religion,  and,  except 
in  the  matter  of  smuggling,  honest  and  moral ;  but 
they  are  passionate  and  distrustful,  prone  to  anger, 
and  keen  in  avenging  an  insult  real  or  imaginary. 
Although  not  industrious,  the  people  follow  a  few 
branches  of  industry,  aud  manufacture  glass,  leather, 
soan,  chocolate,  &.C.,  of  good  quality. 

'1  he  Navarreae,  with  few  exce]*tions,  are  members 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  whose  tenets  they  cling 
with  superstitious  devotion.  They  have  always 
iutennarried  chiefly  among  their  own  compatriots, 
and  are  a  nearly  pure  Bosque  race.  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  Basque  ia  still  s|ioken,  but  in  the 
plains,  the  modern  Castilian  form  of  Spanish  is 
rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country.   Trie  chief  town  is  Pamplona  (q.  v.). 

The  territory  known  from  an  early  period  of 
Spanish  history  under  the  name  of  N.,  was  occupied 
in  ancient  times  by  the  Vascones,  who  were  subdued 
by  the  Goths  in  the  5th  centnry.  After  having 
become  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  conquerors, 
the  people  continued  to  enjoy  a  species  of  turftulent 
independence  under  military  leaders  nntd  the  8th  c^, 
when  they  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  hordes 
of  Arabs  who  were  rapidly  spreading  their  dominion 
to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Gothic  Vasconea 
of  N,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
offered  a  gallant  resistance  to  their  infidel  invaders, 
and  although  repeatedly  beaten,  they  were  not 
wholly  subdued.  The  remnant  which  escaped  the 
sword  of  their  Moslem  enemies  took  refuge  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  choosing  a  knight 
of  their  numWr,  Garcia  Ximenea,  as  their  leader  ur 
king,  they  sallied  forth,  and  by  their  gallant  resist- 
ance, compelled  the  Arabs  to  leave  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  independence  greater  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
race  of  Ximenea,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  c,  the 
Navarreae  elected  as  their  king  Inigo  Sanchez, 
Count  of  Bigorre,  in  whose  family  the  succession 
remained  till  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
Queen  Joanna  L  of  N. ;  and  the  accession  of  the 
former  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1285,  rendered  N. 
an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  France.  It  continued 
a  part  of  that  kingdom  during  the  successive  reigns 
of  Louis  X.,  Philip  V'.,  and  Charles  the  Fair;  but  on 
the  death  of  this  last  in  1328,  France  fell  to  the 
family  of  Valois,  and  the  daughter  of  Louis  X..  the 
rightful  heir,  succeeded  to  N.  as  Joanna  II.  The 
events  of  the  kingdom  present  no  features  of 
interest  during  the  next  hundred  years.  The 
marriage  of  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles  II L  of 
N.,  with  John  II.  of  Aragon,  in  1442,  did  not  pro- 
duce an  annexation  of  N.  to  Aragon,  as  John 
suffered  his  wife  to  rule  her  own  kingdom  as  *he 
pleased,  and  even  after  her  death  and  his  subse- 
quent re- marriage,  he  resigned  the  government 
entirely  to  his  son  by  Blanche.  This  son,  known  as 
Charles,  Prince  of  Viano,  having  attempted  to  remain 
neutral  in  his  father's  quarrels  with  Castile,  John 
expelled  him  and  his  elder  sister  Blanche,  who 
sided  with  him,  from  N.,  and  conferred  the  king- 
dom on  Leonora  Countess  de  Foix,  his  younger 
daughter,  by  Blanche,  whose  misrule  completed  the 
disorganisation  which  these  family  quarrels  had  com- 
menced. Her  son,  Francis,  called  Phoebus,  from  his 
,  succeeded  ia  1479,  and  hi 
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in  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sought  to  marry 
the  young  queen  to  their  son  and  heir,  the  Prince 
of  Aatunaa,  but  her  mother,  a  French  princess, 
married  her  to  Jean  d'Albret.  Ferdinand,  however, 
was  not  willing  to  let  the  prize  escape  him,  and  ou 
some  slight  pretext  he  seized  N.  in  IS  12.  After  this 
act  of  spoliation,  there  remained  nothing  of  ancient 
N.  beyond  a  small  territory  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  Henri  IV.  of  Bourbon, 
King  of  N.,  whose  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Catharine ;  and  hence  the 
history  of  N.  ends  with  his  accession  to  the  French 
throne  in  1589.  The  Navarrese  were,  however, 
permitted  to  retain  many  of  their  ancient  municipal 
charters  and  constitutional  privileges,  after  their 
incorporation  with  the  other  domains  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  these  prerogatives  were  not  taken  from 
them  till  the  reign  of  the  preseut  queen,  when  the 
active  aid  which  they  had  furnished  to  the  Pre- 
tender, Don  Carlos,  drew  upon  them  the  ill-will  of 
the  government,  and  led,  at  the  close  of  the  Carlist 
war,  to  the  abrogation  of  their  j'twrm,  or  national 
asv-mhliea,  and  to  the  amalgamation  of  their  nation- 
ality with  that  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

NAVE.   8ee  Ciiusch. 

NA'VEW  (FY.  Xavftle),  a  garden  vegetable,  much 
cultivated  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  although  little  used  in  Britain. 
It  is  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a  cultivated 
variety  of  Bratrica  napu*,  or  Rape  (q.  v.),  whilst 
others  refer  it  to  it  campestrit,  sometimes  therefore 
called  Wild  N.,  the  species  which  is  also  supjxwed 
to  be  the  original  oi  the  Swedish  Turnip  (q.  v.). 
The  part  used  is  the  swollen  root,  as  in  the  turnip, 
but  it  is  rather  like  a  carrot  in  shaj>e.  Its  colour 
is  white.  Its  flavour  is  much  stronger  than  that 
of  the  turnip  It  succeeds  in  any  sod,  but  is  of 
best  quality  in  a  dry  light  soiL  The  seed  is  sown 
in  spring,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  five  inches 


s  to^pain, 


NAVI'CULA  (Lat  a  little  ship),  a  genus  of 
Diatomacea  (o.  v.),  receiving  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  ttiat  of  a  boat.  Some 
of  the  species  are  very  common. 

NAVI'CULA  It  DISEASE,  in  the  Horse,  consists 
in  strain  of  the  strong  flexor  tendon  of  the  foot,  at 
the  point  within  the  hollow  of  the  fetlock,  where  it 
passes  over  the  navicular  bone.  It  is  most  common 
amongst  the  lighter  sorts  of  horses,  and  especially 
where  they  have  upright  pasterns,  out-turned  toes, 
and  early  severe  work  on  hard  roads.  It  soon 
gives  rise  to  a  short  tripping  yet  cautions  gait, 
amine  wear  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  wasting  of  the 
noscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  projecting  or '  pointing' 
Of  the  affected  limb  whilst  standing.  When  early 
noticed,  and  in  horses  with  well-formed  lei;*,  it  is 
often  curable  ;  but  when  of  several  weeks'  standing, 
it  leads  to  so  much  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  tendon  and  adjoining  parts,  that  soundness  and 
litnMa  for  fast  work  are  again  impossible.  Rest 
shtmld  at  once  be  given,  the  shoe  removed,  the  toe 
shortened,  and  the  foot  placed  in  a  large,  soft,  hot 
poultice,  changed  every  few  hours.  Laxative  medi- 
cine and  bran  maihes  shotdd  be  ordered,  and  a  soft 
bed  made  with  old  short  litter.  After  a  few  days, 
and  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  abate,  cold  appli- 
cations should  supersede  the  hot ;  and,  after  another 
week,  a  blister  may  be  applied  round  the  coronet, 
and  the  animal  placed  for  two  months  in  a  good 
yard  or  in  a  grass  field,  if  the  ground  be  soft  and 
moist ;  or,  if  sufficiently  strong,  at  slow  farm-work 
on  soft  land.  Division  of  the  nerve  going  to  the  foot 
removes  sensation,  and  consequently  lameness ;  and 


hence  is  useful  in  relieving  animals  intended  for 
breeding  puqwses  or  for  slow  work.  The  o|  K-ration, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  fast 
work  is  required;  for  the  animal,  insensible  to 
uses  the  limb  as  if  nothing  were 
disease  rapidly  becomes  worse. 

NAVIES,  Awciknt  and  Medieval.  The  ancient 
method  of  naval  warfare  consisted,  in  great  part,  in 
the  driving  of  beaked  vessels  against  each  other ; 
and  therefore  skill  and  celerity  in  maiueuvring,  so 
as  to  strike  the  enemy  at  the  greatest  disadvantage, 
were  of  the  ntmoet  inijwrtance.  The  victory  thus 
usually  remained  with  the  best  sailor.  This  mode 
of  conflict  has  been  attempted  to  be  revived  at  the 
present  time,  and  vessels  called  *  steam-rams '  are 
specially  constructed  for  this  species  of  conflict  The 
earliest  powers  having  efficient  fleets  appear  to  have 
been  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks ;  the  Greeks  had  fleets  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  c.  b.  a— the  first  sea-fight  on  record 
being  that  between  the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists 
of  Gorcyra,  664  B.  c.  The  earliest  great  battle  in 
which  tactics  appear  to  have  distinctly  been  opposed  to 
superior  force,  and  with  success,  was  tliat  of  Salamis 
(480  B.  c.),  where  Themistocles,  taking  advantage  of 
the  narrows,  forced  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  to 
combat  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  line  of  l>attle 
but  little  exceeded  in  length  the  line  of  the  much 
inferior  Athenian  fleet.  The  Peloponnesian  War, 
where  '  Greek  met  Greek,'  tended  much  to  develop 
the  art  of  naval  warfare.  But  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  marine  power  in  the  Syracnsan  expe- 
dition of  414  B.  <-.,  left  Carthage  mistress  of  the 
M  i-ditcrranean.  The  Roman  jniwer,  however,  gradu- 
ally asserted  itself,  and  after  two  centuries,  became 
omnipotent  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  For 
several  following  centuries,  the  only  sea-fights 
were  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  the  system  of 
fighting  with  pointed  prows  had  been  discontinued 
in  favour  of  that  which  had  always  co-existed  — viz., 
the  running  alongside,  and  boarding  by  armed  men, 
with  whom  each  vessel  was  overloaded.  Onagers, 
balistio,  &c,  were  ultimately  carried  in  the  ships, 
and  used  as  artillery  ;  but  they  were  little  relied 
on,  and  it  was  usual,  after  a  discharge  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  to  come  to  close  quarters.  A  sea-fight 
was  therefore  a  haud-tohand  struggle  on  a  floating 
base,  in  which  the  vanquished  were  almost.certainly 
drowned  or  slain. 

The  northern  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Moors,  seem  to  have  introduced 
swift-sail  ing  galleys,  warring  in  small  squadrons 

I  and  singly,  and  ravaging  all  civilised  coasts  for 

|  plunder  and  slaves.  This — the  break-up  of  the 
empire — was  the  era  of  piracy,  when  every  nation, 
which  had  more  to  win  than  lose  by  freeboating, 

'  sent  out  its  cruisers.  Foremost  for  daring  and 
seamanship  were  the  Norsemen,  who  penetrated 
in  every  direction  from  the  Bosporus  to  New- 
foundland. Combination  being  the  only  security 
against  these  marauders,  the  medieval  navies  gradu- 
ally sprang  up ;  the  most  conspicuous  being— in 
the  Mediterranean,  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Aragon  ;  on  the  Atlantio  sea-board,  Knglatid  and 
France.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Venice,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Genoese,  and  subsequently  with 
the  Turks,  became  the  great  naval  power.  The 
Aragonese  fleet  gradually  developed  into  the  Spanish 
navy,  which,  by  the  epoch  of  Columbus,  had  a  rival 
in  that  of  Portugal  Many  struggles  left,  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  principal  naval  power  in 
the  bands  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese.    The  jwesent  state  of  these  and 

<  other  existing  navies  will  be  ' 

j  Navies,  Modkkjc 
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NAVIES,  Modern.  Dating  the  modem  navies 
of  the  world  from  the  16th  a,  we  tind  the  British 
navy  rising  from  insignificance  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588;  a  blow  which  Spain 
never  recovered,  and  which  the  Dutch,  whose  naval 
force  had  acquired  tremendous  strength  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  increased  the  weight  of, 
by  their  triumph  in  1607,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar. 
At  this  time,  there  was  no  decisive  superiority  of 
the  fleet  of  England  over  that  of  Franco  ;  but  each 
was  inferior  to  the  Dutch  navy.  The  Common- 
wealth and  reign  of  Charles  1L  were  signalised  by 
the  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  Euglish  and 
Dutch ;  when  victory,  after  many  alternations,  finally 
sided  with  the  former.  Through  the  18th  c,  the 
Euglish  and  French  were  the  principal  fleets ; 
but  Louis  XVI.  gave  a  deci<icd  superiority  to  the 
navy  of  France  ;  and  at  the  iieriod  of  the 
American  War.  the  naval  power  of  England  was 
seriously  threatened.  Spain,  Holland,  and  Russia 
(now  for  the  first  time  a  naval  power)  had  mean- 
while acquired  considerable  fleets  ;  and  the  'armed 
neutrality,'  to  which  the  northern  powers  gave 
their  adherence,  reutlered  the  British  position  most 
critical    However,  the  slowly  roused  energy  of  her 


government,  the  invincible  courage  of  her  seamen, 
and  the  genius  of  her  admirals,  brought  Britain 
through  all  her  trials.  CanqK.rdown  broke  tbe 
Dutch  power  ;  many  battles  weakened  the  French 
navy ;  and  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  it,  with  tbe 
Spanish  power,  was  swept  from  the  ocean.  The 
United  States  had  in  the  meantime  augmented  their 
fleet,  and  in  the  war  of  1812 — 1814,  maintained  a 
glorious  straggle ;  but  their  navy  is  distinguished 
rather  for  the  power  of  its  individual  ships  than  for 
the  number  of  vessels.  The  growth,  in  recent  times, 
of  the  British  navy  will  be  found  under  Navy, 
British.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  haa  ereatly 
enlarged  and  improved  the  French  navy,  which  is 
now  not  very  inferior  to  that  of  England.  During 
the  American  War  of  Secession,  a  vast  fleet  of  gun* 
boats,  *  monitors,'  and  iron-clad  vessels  of  all  classes, 
has  been  created;  but  the  ships  appear 
adapted  for  river  and  coast  service. 

The  following  table,  shewing  the  principal 
statistics  of  the  several  countries,  is  compiled  from 
the  latest  returns ;  but  these  returns  are  made  in 
such  varying  forms,  and  are  so  incomplete  in  some 
cases,  that  comparison  is  difficult : 
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NAVIGATION,  History  or.  In  its  widest 
seiLse,  this  suhjoct  is  divisible  into  three  sections — 
the  history  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
naval  powers,  and  the  history  of  the  gradual  spread 
aud  increase  of  tho  science  of  navigation.  Although 
these  tltree  sections  are  to  some  extent  interwoven, 
the  present  article  will  be  limited  to  a  consideration 
of  tlie  last,  the  first  two  being  sufficiently  described 
under  Ship-bcildiso,  and  Navies. 

The  first  use  of  ships,  as  distinguished  from  boats, 
appears  to  have  been  by  the  early  Egyptians,  who 
arc  believed  to  have  reached  the  western  coast  of 
India,  besides  navigating  the  Mediterranean.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  their  prowess  on  the  waves  ; 
and,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  they  were  soon 
eclipsed  by  the  citizens  of  Tyre,  who,  to  make 
amends  for  the  unproductiveness  of  their  strip  of 
territory ,  laid  the  seas  under  tribute,  and  inade  their 
city  the  great  emporium  of  Eastern  and  European 
trade.  They  spread  their  merchant  fleets  throughout 
the  Mediterranean,  navigated  Solomon's  squadrons 


to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  planted 
colonies  everywhere.  Principal  among  these 
was  Carthage,  which  soon  outshone  the  parent 
in  its  maritime  daring.  The  Carthamuian  fleets 
passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  with  no  lietter 
guide  than  the  stars,  are  believed  to  have  sjn-oad 
northward  to  the  British  Isles,  aud  southward  for 
some  distance  along  tho  west  coast  of  Africa. 
From  the  6th  to  the  4th  centuries  R.C.,  the  Greek 
states  gradually  developed  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athe- 
nians ap|<ear  to  have  been  skilful  tacticians,  capable 
of  concerted  manoeuvres.  The  Greeks,  however, 
were  rather  warlike  than  commercial  in  their  nauti- 
cal affairs.  In  the  4th  c.  R.C.,  Alexander  destroyed 
the  Tyrian  power,  transferring  its  commerce  to 
Alexandria,  which,  having  an  admirable  harbour, 
became  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  ancient  world, 
and  far  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  marine 
transactions  any  city  which  had  yet  existed  Rome 
next  wrested  from  Carthage  its  naval  power,  aud 
took  its  vast  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Iti 
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sailors.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Egypt  became  lated 
•  llonun  province,  and  Augustus  was  m:i»ur  of  the  |  many 


into  French,  Dutch,  English,  Ac,  and  for 
years  served  as  the  text- books  of  practical 


enormous  commerce  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  |  navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
Alexin  I  nan  merchants.  During  all  this  period,  the  Bourne  in  England,  and  Stovin  in  Holland,  improved 
sue  of  the  vessels  had  been  continually  increasing, 
but  probably  the  form  was  that  of  the  galley,  still 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  a  more 
clumsy  craft  then  than  now.  Sails  were  known, 
and  some  knowledge  was  evinced  even  of  beating 
sp  against  a  fmd  wind;  but  ours  were  the  great 
motive-power;  speed  was  not  thought  of,  a  voyage 
from  the  Levant  to  Italy  being  the  work  of  a  season ; 
ami  so  little  confidence  had  the  sailors  in  their 
•kill  or  in  the  stability  of  their  sliijw  (still  steered 
by  two  oars  projecting  from  the  stern),  that  it  was 
customary  to  haul  the  vessels  up  on  shore  when 
winter  set  in.  lJuring  the  empire,  no  great  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made,  except  in  the*  size  of  the 
vessels  ;  but  regular  tlects  were  maintained,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  aud  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  for  the 
protection  of  commerce.  Meanwhile  tlie  barbarian 
nations  of  the  north  were  advancing  in  quite  a 
ditfereut  school.  The  Saxon,  Jutish,  and  Norse 
prows  began  to  roam  the  ocean  in  every  direction ; 
in  small  vessels,  they  trusted  more  to  the  winds 
than  to  oars,  and,  sailing  singly,  gradually  acquired 
that  hardihood  and  daring  which  ultimately  ren- 
dered them  masters  of  tlie  sea  The  Britons  were 
no  mean  seamen,  and  when  Carousing  assumed  tlie 
purple  in  their  island,  he  was  able,  for  several  years, 
by  his  fleets  alone  to  maintain  his  independence 
inst  all  the  power  of  Ilome. 

The  art  of  navigation  becamo  almost  extinct  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  but 
the  barliaroua  conquerors  soon  perceived  its  value, 
and  revived  it*  practice  with  the  addition  of  new 
inventions  suggested  by  their  own  energy.  The 


the  astronomical  portion  of  the  art,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  time-pieces  and  the  Log  (q.  v.)  reudered 
the  computation  of  distance  more  easy. 

It  would  he  tedious  to  enumerate  the  successive 
improvements  by  which  the  science  of  navigation 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  perfection ; ' 
but  as  conspicuous  points  in  the  history  of  the  art, 
the  following  stand  out :  The  invention  of  M  crea- 
tor's chart  in  1569  ;  the  formation  by  Wright  of 
tables  of  meridioual  parts,  1597 ;  Davis's  quadrant, 
about  16(H) ;  the  application  of  logarithms  to  nauti- 
cal calculations,  1620,  by  Edmund  Gunter ;  the 
introduction  of  middle-latitude  sailing  in  1623; 
the  measure  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian,  by  Ilichard 
Norwood,  in  1631.  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  ceutury 
later,  rendered  observations  easier  and  more  accu- 
rate ;  while  Harrison's  chronometers  ( 1764),  rendered 
the  computation  of  longitude  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively small  difficulty.  Wright,  Bond,  and  Norwood 
were  the  authors  of  scientific  navigation,  and  their 
science  is  now  made  available  in  practice  by  means 
of  tlie  XaiUtcal  Almauae,  published  annually  by  the 
British  Admiralty.  The  more  iui]»ortant  points  of 
the  science  of  navigation  arc  noticed  tinder  such 
heads  as  Dead-Reckon  ixo,  Latitude  and  Lonoi- 
tide,  Great-Circle  Sailing,  Sailings,  &c. 

NAVIGATION,  Laws  as  to.  By  the  law  of 
nature  aud  of  nations,  tho  navigation  of  the  open 
sea  is  free  to  all  the  world.  The  open  sea  means  all 
the  main  seas  and  oceans  beyond  three  miles  from 
land.  The  sea  within  three  miles  from  land  is  called 
the  territorial  sea,  and  each  state  has  a  kind  of 
property  in  such  sea,  and  has  a  right  to  regulate 
islauders~of  Venice,  the  Genoese,  aiKUhe  I'isans,  were  j  tlie  use  thereof.  Hence,  it  was  natural  that  in  early 

times,  lieforo  the  laws  of  commerce  were  properly 
understood,  each  state  should  endeavour  to  exclude 
foreigners  from  that  part  of  the  sea  so  as  to  secure 
to  ite  own  subjects  the  benefits  of  the  carriage  of 
g04»dg  in  ships,  which  has  always  been  an  increas- 
ing source  of  wealth.  In  England,  however,  as  in 
most  countries,  the  first  care  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  navy,  as  the  great  means  of  defend- 
ing the  realm  against  enemies,  and  tradiug-shiitt 
evincing  not  less  skill  and  nautical  audacity  than  !  came  to  be  first  subject  to  statutory  regulation  ouly 
savage  fury  aud  inhuman  cruelty.  But  the  Atlantic  ]  as  being  in  some  way  ancillary  to  the  interests  of 
powers,  taught  in  stormy  seas,  were  rearing  a  naval 
might  that  should  outrival  all  other  pretenders. 
The  Norsemen  extended  their  voyages  to  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Newfoundland,  while  they  first 
ravaged  and  then  colonised  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Sicily.  The  sea  had  no  terrors  for 
these  hardy  rovers ;  their  exploits  are  imjierishably 
recorded  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous islands  and  promontories  to  which  they  have 
given  names. 

Early  in  the  15th  c,,  the  introduction  of  the 
mariner's  compass  rendered  the  seaman  independent 
of  sun  and  stars— an  incalculable  gain,  as  was  soon 
shewn  in  tho  ocean-voyages  of  Columbus,  Cabot, 
and  others.  In  1492,  Columbus  rendered  navigation 
more  secure  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  variation  of 
the  compass.  Between  that  and  1514,  the  '  cross- 
staff '  began  to  be  used ;  a  rude  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  angle  between  the  moou  and  a  fixed 
star,  with  the  consequent  longitude.  Early  in  the  1 
16th  c.,  tables  of  declination  and  ascension  became 
common.  In  1537.  Nunez  (Nonius),  a  Portuguese, 
invented  various  methods  of  computing  the  rhumb- 
and  sadiug  on  the  great  circle.    In  1545,  the 


the  carriers  of  that  great  inland  sea.  Their  merchants 
tra<led  to  the  furthest  Indies,  and  their  tnaikcts 
became  the  exchanges  for  the  produce  of  the  world. 
Vast  fleets  of  merchant  galleys  from  these  flourish- 
ing republics  dared  the  storm,  while  their  constant 
rivalries  gave  occasion  for  the  growth  of  naval 
tactics.  So  rich  a  commerce  tempted  piracy,  and 
the  Moorish  corsairs  penetrated  everywhere  on  both 
aides  of  tlie  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  prey ; 


two  first  treatises  on  systematic  navigation  appeared 
m  Spain,  one  by  Pedro  de  Medina,  the  other  by 


the  navy.  The  laws  of  Oleron  were  the  first  codo 
of  maritime  laws  which  obtained  notice  as  well  as 
general  acceptance  in  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
aud  the  authorship  of  those  laws  is  claimed  by 
Seldeu  and  Blackstone  for  Edward  I.,  though  the 
point  is  disputed  by  the  French  writers.  By  a 
statute  of  Kichard  II.,  in  order  to  augment  the  navy 
of  England,  it  was  ordained  that  noue  of  the  lieges 
should  ship  any  merchandise  out  of  the  realm 
except  in  native  ships,  though  the  statute  was  soon 
varied  and  seldom  followed.  At  length,  in  1650,  an 
act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  stop  tlie  gainful  trade 
of  the  Dutch.  It  prohibited  all  shijw  of  foreign 
nations  from  trading  with  any  English  plantation 
without  a  licence  from  the  Council  of  State,  In 
1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  no  goods  were  suffered  to  be  imported 
into  England  or  any  of  its  dejiendeucies  in  any  other 
than  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  ships  of  that  Euro- 
pean nation  of  which  the  merchandise  was  tho 
genuine  growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  Restoration, 
these  enactments  were  repeated  and  continued  by 
the  Navigation  Act  (12  Char.  II.  c.  18),  with  the 
further  addition,  that  the  master  and  three- fourths 
of  the  mariners  should  also  be  British  subjects. 
The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage  British 
long  believed  to  be  wise  and 
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salutary.  Ada:n  Smith,  however,  had  the  sagacity 
to  sco  that  the  act  was  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce  or  to  opulence,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
ground  that  defence  was  more  important  than 
opulence,  that  he  said  it  was  '  perhaps  the  wisest  of 
all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England.'  In 
182fi.  the  statute  4  Geo.  IV.  c  41  repealed  the 
Navigation  Act,  and  established  a  new  system  of 
regulations,  which  were  further  varied  by  subse- 
quent statutes,  till,  under  the  influence  of  the  free- 
trade  doctrines,  new  statutes  were  passed,  which 
reversed  the  ancient  j>olicy.  By  the  law,  as  now 
altered,  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  free  commercial 
intercourse  and  equality  with  the  ships  of  this 
country  and  its  dependencies,  except  as  regards  the 
coasting-trado  of  the  British  possessions  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  for  the  coasting-trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  entirely  thrown  open  to  all 
comers.  The  advantages  of  equality  and  free  trade 
are,  however,  so  far  qualified,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
ships  of  those  nations  which  do  not  concede  to 
British  (ship  like  privileges,  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions may  be  imjtosed  by  order  in  council. 

As  regards  those  laws  of  navigation  which  affect 
the  property  and  management  of  shi[>s,  a  complete 
code  of  regulations  is  contained  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  which  are  17  and  18  Vict  c.  104,  18 
and  19  Vict  o.  91,  25  and  26  Vict  a  63.  It  will 
be  necessary  only  to  indicate  the  leading  divisions 
of  this  subject  I.  As  to  ownership,  registration, 
and  transfer  of  merchant- ships.  No  ship  is  deemed 
a  British  ship  unless  she  belong  wholly  to  natural- 
born  subjects,  denizens,  naturalised  persons,  or  lnxlies 
corjiorate,  having  a  place  of  business  in  tho  United 
Kingdom  or  some  British  (wssession.  Every  British 
■hip,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  to  old  ships  and  small 
vessels,  must  be  registered,  otherwise,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  tho  British  flag.  The 
Commissioners  of  Customs  indicate  at  what  |>ort  in 
the  United  Kingdom  shifts  may  be  registered  by 
their  officers,  and  when  registered,  the  ship  is  held 
to  belong  to  that  port.  The  name  of  the  ship  and 
its  owners  must  be  stated;  and  as  reganls  joint- 
ownership,  a  ship  is  capable  only  of  being  subdivided 
into  sixty- four  shares,  and  uot  more  than  thirty-two 
owners  shall  own  one  ship.  These  registered  owners 
are  deemed  the  legal  owners,  and  so  long  as  the 
register  is  unchanged,  the  ship  is  held  still  to  belong 
to  them.  The  only  way  of  transferring  the  property 
is  by  a  bill  of  sale  under  seal ;  or  if  a  mortgage  is 
matte,  it  must  be  made  in  a  particular  form,  and 
duly  registered,  and  the  priority  of  title  as  between 
several  mortgagees  is  regulated  by  the  date  of  the 
entry  in  the  register.  2.  As  reganls  the  laws  concern- 
ing merchant  seamen,  there  is  established  in  every 
such  sea{K>rt  a  superintendent  whose  business  it  is  to 
afford  facilities  for  engaging  seamen,  by  keeping 
registers  of  seamen  and  superintending  the  making 
and  discharging  of  contracts.  No  iktsoii  is  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  a  foreigu  going  ship  as  master,  or 
as  first  or  second,  or  otdy  mate,  or  in  a  home-trade 
passenger-ship  as  master,  or  first  or  only  mate, 
unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  competency  or  a  certi- 
ficate of  service,  issued  by  tho  Board  of  Trade  only 
to  those  who  are  deemed  entitled  thereto.  The 
master  of  every  ship  above  80  tons  burden  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement,  of  a  certain  form,  with 
every  seaman  be  carries  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  which  the  names  of  the  seamen,  wages, 

Ktvisious,  capacity  of  service,  Ac,  are  set  forth, 
c  seamen  are  not  to  lose  their  wages  though  no 
freight  is  earned,  or  the  ship  lost  The  men  are 
also  to  have  a  berth  of  a  certain  size,  and  the  ship 
to  be  supplied  with  medicines,  log-book,  Ac  In 
order  to  secure  general  information,  every  master  of 
a  foreign-going  ship  is  bound,  within  48  hours 


:  arriving  at  the  final  port  of  destination  in  the 
,  United  Kingdom,  to  give  in  a  list  with  full  parti- 
culars to  the  local  su]>erintendent  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Office.    3.  As  regards  tho  liability  of  ship- 
owners for  loss  or  damage,  it  is  provided  by  statute, 
[  that  no  owner  of  a  sea-going  ship  shall  be  liable  to 
1  mako  good  any  loss  or  damage  occurring  without 
,  his  actual  fault  or  privity,  to  goods  or  things  on 
I  board,  by  reason  of  fire  on  board  the  ship ,  or  to 
i  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  watches,  jewels,  or 
|  precious  stones  on  board,  by  reason  of  robbery  or 
embezzlement  unless  the  true  nature  and  value 
of  such  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of 
lading.    And  in  cases  where  loss  to  goods  occurs 
without  his  actual  fault  or  privity,  the  owuer 
shall  not  be  liable  in  damages  to  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  18  per  ton  of  the  sliip's  tonuatpe. 
In  case  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  caused  by 
mismanagement  of  the  ship,  but  without  the  actual 
fault  or  privity  of  the  owners,  they  shall  not  be 
liable  beyond  £15  per  ton.    In  case  of  accidents, 
whereby  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  killed 
or  injured,  and  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  actions, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  to  empannef  a  jury,  and 
inquire  into  the  question  of  liability.   If  the  owners 
are  found  liable,  then  £30  is  to  be  assessed  as  the 
damages  for  each  case  of  death  or  personal  injury. 
In  case  of  death,  such  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
husband,  wife,  parent,  or  child  of  the  deceased.  If 
any  person  consider  this  is  not  sufficient  damages, 
then,  on  returning  such  sum,  he  may  commence  an 
action ;  but  unless  he  recover  double  that  sum,  he 
must  pay  the  costs.   See  also  Pilots  and  Light- 
houses. 

NAVIGATORS'  or  BAMO'AN  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  nine  islands,  with  some  islets,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  north  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
in  lat  13'  30*— 14"  30*  S.  and  long.  168*-  173*  W. 
The  four  principal  islands  of  tho  group  are  Mauna, 
Tutuila,  Upolit,  and  Savaii.  Of  these,  Savaii,  40 
miles  in  length  by  20  miles  broad,  and  having  a 
population  of  20,000,  is  the  largest  Area  of  the 
group  estimated  at  2650  square  miles;  population 
about  56,000.  With  the  exception  of  one  (Rose 
Island),  the  N.  I.  are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  lofty,  and  broken  ami  rugged  in 
api>earaiice,  rising  in  some  cases  to  upwards  of  2500 
feet  in  height  and  covered  with  the  richest  vege- 
tation. The  soil,  formed  chiefly  by  the  decom- 
position of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  the  climate  is 
moist  The  forests,  which  include  the  bread- 
fruit, the  cocoa-nut,  banana  and  palm  trees,  are 
remarkably  thick.  The  orange,  lemon,  ticca  (from 
which  a  kind  of  sago  is  made),  coffee,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pine-apples,  yams,  nutmeg,  wild  sugar-cane, 
and  many  other  important  plants,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Until  recently,  when  swine,  honied  cattle,  and 
horses  were  introduced,  there  were  no  traces 
among  these  islands  of  any  native  mammalia  except 
a  species  of  bat  Tho  natives  are  well  formed 
(especially  the  males),  ingenious,  and  affectionate. 
The  women,  who  superintend  the  indoor  work  and 
manufacture  mate,  are  held  in  high  respect  There 
are  English  and  American  mission  stations  on  the 
islands,  as  well  as  several  Roman  Catholic  estab- 
lishments, and  many  of  the  natives  have  embraced 
Christianity.  The  government  is  that  of  tho  heredi- 
tary chiefs;  the  supremo  power  resting  in  the 
hands  of  a  certain  body  of  chiefs,  called  toe  Molo, 
or  'conquering  party.'  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
Sydney. 

NAVY,  British.  Owing  to  the  insular  position 
of  Great  Britain,  her  navy  has  long  been  considered 
a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  is  the  service  in 
which  every  inhabitant  takes  a  peculiar  pride.  la 
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udering  the  history  of  the  British  navy,  it  is 
convenient  to  divide  the  subject  into  matfriel  and 
personnel  The  latter  had  no  distinct  organisation 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VII L  j  but  of  the  former,  we 
recognise  in  the  earliest  times  the  germ  of  subee- 
qaent  glories.  Carausiua,  a  Koman  general  who  had 
thrown  off  his  dependence  on  the  empire,  maintained 
himself  in  England  for  several  years  by  his  licet,  with 
which  he  prevented  the  imperial  forces  from  reaching 
the  island.  The  Saxons  brought  maritime  prowess 
with  them  to  the  British  shores,  but  appear  soon  to 
have  lust  it  amid  the  rich  provinces  in  which  they 
settled.  Some  organisation  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  was,  however,  maintained,  and  Alfred  the 
Great  availed  himself  of  it  to  repulse  the  Danes  ;  he 
it  the  same  time  raised  the  efficiency  of  his  navy 
by  increasing  the  size  of  his  galleys,  some  being 
budt  which  were  capable  of  being  rowed  by  thirty 
pair  of  oars.  Under  his  successors,  the  number  of 
vessels  increased,  and  both  Edward  and  Athelstan 
fought  many  naval  l»ttles  with  the  Danes.  Edgar 
aspired  to  be  lord  of  all  the  northern  seas,  and  had 
r  in  three  to  five  thousand  galleys,  divided  into 
three  fleets  on  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
coasts  respectively ;  but  the  size  of  most  of  these 
ship*  was  very  insignificant,  and  the  greater  part 
were  probably  mere  row-boats.  Ethelreu  II.  formed 
a  sort  of  naval  militia,  enacting  that  every  owner  of 
310  hydes  of  land  should  build  and  furnish  one 
vessel  for  the  service  of  his  country. 

William  the  Conqueror  established  the  Cinque 
Ports,  with  important  privileges,  in  return  for  which 
they  were  bound  to  have  at  the  service  of  the  crown 
for  15  days  in  any  emergency,  52  ships  carrying  24 
men  each  RicHard  I.  took  100  large  ships  and  50 
galleys  to  Palestine.  John  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  and  required  all  foreigners  to  strike  to  the 
English  flag  ;  a  pretension  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  some  bloody  battles,  but  which  England  proudly 
upheld  in  all  dangers.  (This  honour  was  formally 
yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  and  the  French  in 
1704 ;  and,  although  not  now  exacted  in  its  fulness, 
the  remembrance  of  the  right  survives  in  requiring 
foreign  vessels  to  salute  ftr*L)  In  the  same  kind's 
reign,  a  great  naval  engagement  with  the  French 
took  place  (1293)  in  mid-channel,  when  250  French 
vessels  were  captured.  The  Edwards  and  the 
Henries  maintained  the  glory  of  the  British  flag; , 


The  Great  Harry. 

Edward  IIL,  in  person,  with  the  Black  Prince,  at  the 
battle  of  Sluys,  in  1340,  defeated  a  greatly  superior 
French  fleet,  with  40,<)00  men  on  board.  Henry  V. 


had  'grete  shippes,  carrakes,  barges,  and  ballyngcrt ; ' 
and  at  one  time  collected  vessels  enough  to  trans 
port  25,000  men  into  Normandy.  Henry  VII.  was 
the  first  monarch  who  maintained  a  fleet  during 
peace ;  he  built  the  Great  Harry,  which  was  the 
earliest  war- vessel  of  any  size,  and  which  was 
burned  at  Woolwich  in  1553. 

To  Henry  VIII.,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  navy  as  a 
distinct  service.  Besides  building  several  large 
vessels,  of  which  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dim,  of  72 
guns,  700  men,  and  probably  about  1000  tons,  was 
the  most  considerable,  he  constituted  a  permanent 
personnel,  defining  the  pay  of  admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  captains,  and  seamen.  He  also  established 
royal  dockyards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and 
Portsmouth  ;  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole 
service,  instituted  an  Admiralty  and  Navy  Board, 
the  latter  being  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Trinity 
Board.  When  this  king  died,  ho  left  50  ships  of 
various  sizes,  manned  by  about  Knott  hands 

Under  Edward  VI.,  the  navy  fell  off,  but  was 
sufliciently  important  in  the  succeeding  reign  for 
the  English  admiral  to  exact  the  salute  to  his  flag 
from  Philip  1L  with  a  larger  Spanish  fleet,  when 
the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  esiK>use  Queen  Mary. 
Elizabeth  had  the  struggle  with  the  Spanish  Armada 
to  try  her  navy,  and  left  42  ships,  of  17,000  tons  in 
all,  and  8346  men — 15  of  her  ships  being  upwards  ' 
of  600  tons.  Fmm  this  period  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  steadily  increased.  Under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  Mr  Phineas  Pett,  M.A.,  the  first  scien- 
tific naval  architect,  remodelled  the  navy, abolishing 
the  lofty  forecastles  and  i>oops,  which  had  made 
earlier  snips  resemble  Chinese  junks.  In  1610,  he 
laid  down  the  Prince- Royal,  a  two-decker,  carrying 
64  large  guns;  and  in  1637,  from  Woolwich,  he 
launched  the  celebrated  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the 
first  three-decker,  and  certainly  the  largest  ship 
hitherto  constructed  on  modern  principles.  She 
was  232  feet  in  length,  of  1637  tons,  and  carried 
at  first  130  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  being  found 
unwieldy,  was  cut  down,  and  then  proved  an 
excellent  ship.    She  was  burned  in  1696. 

Prince  Bupert'8  devotion  to  the  crown  was  bad 
for  the  navy,  for  he  carried  otT  25  large  ships  ;  and 
Cromwell,  on  acceding  to  power,  had  but  14  two- 
deckers.  His  energy,  however,  soon  wrought  a 
change,  and  in  five  years  he  had  150  ships,  of  which 
a  third  were  of  the  line ;  his  crews  amounted 
to  20,000  men.  During  the  Protectorate,  Peter 
Pott,  son  of  Phineas,  built  the  Constant  Warwick, 
the  earliest  British  frigate,  from  a  French  design 
and  pattern.  Cromwell  first  laid  navy  estimates 
before  parliament,  and  obtained  £400,000  a  year 
for  the  service.  The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Janiea  II.,  assisted  by  the  indefatigable  Mr  Samuel 
Pepys,  did  much  for  the  navy,  establishing  the 
system  of  Admiralty  government  much  on  its 
present  footing.  In  his  time,  Sir  Anthony  Deane 
improved  the  model  of  ships  of  war,  again  after  a 
French  design.  James  left,  in  1688,  108  ships  of  the 
line,  and  65  other  vessels  ;  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
navy,  101,892  tons  ;  the  armament,  6930  guns ;  and 
the  personnel,  42,000  men.  William  III.  sedulously 
augmented  the  force,  foreseeing  its  importance  to 
his  adopted  country.  When  he  died,  there  were 
272  ships  of  159,020  tons,  and  the  annual  charge  for 
the  navy  had  risen  to  £1,056,915.  George  II.  paid 
much  attention  to  his  fleets,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  size  of  the  shim;  he  left,  in  1760,  412  ships  of 
321,104  ton*.  By  1782,  the  navy  had  risen  to  617 
sail  of  600,000  tons ;  and  by  1802,  to  700  sail,  of 
which  148  were  of  the  line.  In  1813,  there  were 
1000  ships  (256  of  the  line),  measuring  about 
900,000  tons,  and  carrying  146,000  seamen  and 
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marines,  at  an  annual  charge  of  about  £18,000,000. 
Since  the  peace  in  1815,  the  number  of  vessels  has 
been  greatly  diminished,  although  their  power  has 
vastly  increased. 

The  progressive  augmentation  of  size  in  vessels 
may  be  judged  from  the  increase  in  first-rates.  In 
1677.  the  largest  vessel  was  from  1500  to  1600  tons  ; 
by  1720,  1800  had  been  reached  ;  by  1745,  2000 
tons  ;  17S0,  2200  tons  ;  1795,  2.150  tons ;  1800,  2500 
tons;  1S08,  2G16  tons;  1853,  4000  tons.  From 
1841,  a  gradual  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing 
vessels  began,  which  wa3  not  completed,  however, 
till  1859.    Since  1860,  another  reconstruction  is  in 


without  steam) ;  28  corvettes  (2  building) ;  70 
sloops  (3  building,  and  6  without  steam) ;  69  smaller 
steamers  (1  building)  ;  270  pun  and  mortar  vessels 
(11  building,  and  65  without  steam) ;  with  16  trans- 

Grts  and  6  yachts,  giving  a  total  of  628  vessel*. 
1863,  155  vessels  were  at  sea,  97  on  harbour  and 
home  service  ;  75  were  employed  in  the  coast-guard, 
or  as  tenders  and  cruisers.  The  personnel  of  the 
navy  amounts,  for  1864,  to  71.950  men,  including 
1 8,000  marines,  but  excluding  artificers  and  labourers 
in  dockyards  ;  the  armament  being  about  95' K) 

rs,  mostly  of  heavy  calibre.    The  annual  charge© 
the  year  1864—1865  is  estimated  at  £10,432,610, 
which  may  be  thus  broadly  subdivided  : 

Waften.YlctaxU,  and  Clothing  of  Offlcara  sad  Men,  £4.178,766 

Adrolmliy  Offlc*  168  60S 

G'MtHruard,  a>««t  VUutMf*,  nnd  Naral  Rr»«rre,  500  718 
ftclsntlhV  Branch  |SnrTrjrlnL\  Hv.Irofmphr,  Ac.),  Ti.276 
Dockrard-  ami  Yictaallin«  Yar.ia,  .  .  .  1  574.761 
Stnrei  f,.r  BulUinB  and  Uepainng  Shlpa,    .  1.826.513 

Mi*ce'.1anoon«  BtrffCM  615.96S 

Half  par  and  Peruana,  ....  1,381  974 
Ouaveja&M  of  Truupa,  314.330 


The  Warrior  Iron-dad  Screw  Steam  War-ship. 

course  of  taking  effect,  iron-sided  or  armour-plated 
frigates,  impervious  to  ordinary  shot,  being  substi- 
tuted for  timber-vessels.  At  the  same  time,  three 
and  two  deckers  are  ceasing  to  be  employed,  enor- 
mous frigates  replacing  them  of  a  tonnage  far 
exceeding  the  largest  three-deckers  of  former  times  ; 
they  mount  fewer  guns,  but  those  they  carry  are 
of  stupendous  calibre,  and  of  rifled  bore.  The 
Northvmberloml,  one  of  the  largest  frigates  of  this 
new  class,  is  of  6621  tons,  1350  horse-power,  and 
38  large  guns. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1864,  the  effective 
vessels  of  the  navy  were  as  follows :  16  armour- 
plated  frigates  (6  building)  ;  2  turret  or  cupola 
(both  building) ;  3  armour-plated  corvettes 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  Line  of  Battle  Screw 
sm  ship,  131  | 


(1  building),  and  4  sloops  (3  building) ;  floating- 
batteries,  7  ;  70  ships  of  the  line  (3  building,  ami 
2  without  steam) ;  67  frigates  (4  building,  and  12 
690 


£10,432,610 

Information  on  the  various  points  of  detail 
connected  with  the  navy,  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  heads,  as  Admikal,  Captain,  Halt- 
pay,  Ship-building,  Signals,  to. 

NA'XOS,  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  in  the  /Egean, 
midway  between  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  Extreme  length,  about  20  miles ;  breadth, 
15  miles.  Pop.  at>out  20,000.  The  shores  are  steep, 
and  the  island  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountain!*, 
which  rise  in  the  highest  summit,  Dia,  upwards  of 
3000  feet  The  plains  and  valleys  are  well  watered  ; 
the  principal  products  and  articles  of  export  are 
wine,  corn,  oil,  cotton,  fruits,  and  emery.  The  wine 
of  N.  (the  best  variety  of  which  is  still  called  in  the 
islands  of  the  vKgean,  Barchiu-wine)  was  famous  in 
ancient  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  and  on  this  account 
the  island  was  celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Dionysius. 
and  esjM'cially  in  those  relating  to  Ariadne.  Among 
its  antiquities  are  a  curious  Hellenic  tower,  and  an 
unfinished  colossal  figure,  34  feet  long,  still  lying 
in  an  ancient  marble  quarry  in  the  uortb  of  the 
island,  and  always  called  by  the  natives  a  figure 
of  Apollo.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians.  490  B.C., 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  l>ecame  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  founded  by  the 
Venetians.  It  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  (q.  v.).  Naxos,  the  capital,  with  a  population 
of  about  5000,  is  situated  ou  the  north-west  coast, 
contains  16  Greek,  and  4  Catholic  churches,  and  3 
convents,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Ijitin 
bishop  Its  citadel  was  built  by  the  Venetian  duke, 
Marco  Sanudo. 

NAZARE  NE  (Gr.  Nazareno*  and  Nazaraio*,  an 
'inhabitant  of  Nazareth')  was  used  by  the  Jews 
as  one  of  the  designations  of  our  Lord,  and  after- 
wards  became  a  common  appellation  of  the  early 
Christians  in  Judrea.  Although,  originally,  it  is 
but  a  local  appellation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
as  Nazareth  was  but  a  second-rate  city  of  the 
despised  province  of  Galilee,  it  was  eventually 
applied  to  our  Lord  and  his  followers  as  a  nauie  of 
contempt  (John  xviiL  5,  7  ;  Acts  xxiv.  5). 

NA  ZARETH,  a  small  town  or  village  of  Pales- 
tine, anciently  in  the  4strict  of  Galilee,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  tril>e  of  Zebulon,  21  miles  south- 
east of  Acre.  It  lies  in  a  hilly  tract  of  country, 
and  is  built  partly  on  the  sides  of  some  rocky 
ridges,  partly  in  some  of  the  ravines  by  which  they 
are  seamed.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
*nd  the 
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■pent  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  ia  obscure  of  great  labour,  and  invaluable  aa  a  collection  of 
labour.  Pop.,  according  to  I>r  Robinson,  3120,  of  facts  and  characteristics  both  to  churchmen  and 
whom  1040  arc  Greeks,  520  (J reek  Catholics,  480  dissenters,  though,  of  course,  written  in  the  interest 
Latins, 400  Maronites,  and 680  Mohammedans.  Porter  !  of  the  latter.  It  involved  its  author  in  several 
thinks  4000  a  moderate  estimate.  In  the  earliest ,  controversies,  which  failing  health  rendered  it 
ages  of  Christianity,  N.  was  quite  overlooked  by  j  impossible  for  him  to  prosecute.    N.  died  at  Bath, 


•eh.  It  did  not  contain  a  single  Christian 
before  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  the 


church, 
resirlent 

first  Christian  pilgrimage  to  it  took  place  in  the 
6th  century.  The  principal  building  is  the  Latin 
convent,  reared,  according  to  pious  tradition,  on 
the  spot  where  the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin 
the  birth  of  her  Saviour-son  ;  but  the  Greeks  have 
also  erected,  in  another  part  of  N.,  a  church  on  the 
scene  of  the  Annunciation.  Besides  these  rival 
edifices,  the  traveller  is  shewn  a  Latin  chapel, 
atfirmet 
also  the 
Ckruti) 
table  at 

eat ;  the  synagogue,  out  of  which  he  was  thrust  by  , 
his  townsmen  ;  and  '  the  Mount  of  Precipitation,'  j 
down  which  ho  narrowly  escaped  being  cast  head-  '< 
long.    The  women  of  the  village  have  been  long 
famous  for  their  beauty. 

N  A 'Z  A  KITES  (from  Heb.  nazar,  to  separate) 
denoted  among  the  Jews  those  jiersons,  male  or 
female,  who  hail  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by 
acta  of  abstinence,  which  marked  them  off, 
'  separated'  them,  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
ity. In  particular,  they  were  prohibited  from 
using  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  grapes,  ' 
whether  moist  or  dry,  or  from  shaving  their  heads. 
The  law  in  regard  to  N.  is  laid  down  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  (vi.  1—21).  The  only  examples  of  the  | 
class  recorded  in  Scripture  are  Samson,  Samuel,  and 
John  the  KaptiRt,  who  were  devoted  from  birth  to 
that  condition,  though  the  law  appears  to  contem- 
plate temporary  and  voluntary,  rather  than  perpe- 
tual Nazariteship. 


April  4,  174a 

NEAL,  John,  an  American  author  and  poet,  of 
Scottish  descent,  was  born  at  Falmouth,  now  Port- 
land, Maine,  October  25,  1793.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  until  disowned,  at  the  age  of  25,  because  he 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  rule  of  'living  peaceably 
w:th  all  men,'  With  the  scanty  education  of  a 
New-England  common  school,  ho  became  a  shop- 


wholesale  joblicr  in  this  business  at  Baltimore,  in 
partnership  with  another  American  literary  aud 
nulpit  celebrity,  John  Pierpont  They  failed  in 
1816,  and  N.  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
law.  With  the  energy  which  acquired  for  him  the 
trtbriipttt  of  'Jehu  O'i'ataraet,'  afhxod  to  his  poem, 
The  IktttU  of  Niagara-,  he  went  through  the  usual 
seven  years'  Law-course  in  one,  besides  studying 
several  languages,  and  writing  for  a  subsistence. 
In  1817,  he  published  Keep  Cool,  a  novel ;  the  next 
year,  a  volume  of  poems;  in  1819,  Otho,  a  tive-act 
tragedy  ;  and  in  1822,  four  novels— Srvattip*ix, 
Lo>jan,  Randolph,  and  Errata.  These  impetuous 
works  were  each  written  in  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty-nine  days.  In  1824.  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  became  a  contributor  to  BIocL-wihmI's  aud 
other  magazines  and  reviews,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  hospitality  of  Jeremy  Bent  ham.  On 
his  return  to  America,  he  settled  in  his  native 
town,  practised  law,  wrote,  edited  newspajters,  gave 
lectures,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  teach- 


NEAGH,  Locon,  the  largest  lake  of  the  British  g  boxing  fencing,  and  gymnastics.  Among  his 
Islands,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ire-  ,  numerous  works  are  Brotlter  Jonathan,  Rachel 
land,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Armagh,  i  A'^r»  Benthautt  Moral*  and  Legislation,  Authorship, 
Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  and  Down.  It  is  18  j  Down- taster*,  kc  After  a  long  silence,  devoted  to 
miles  (English)  in  length,  and  1 1  miles  in  breadth,  !  professional  business,  he  published,  in  1S54,  One 
contains  98,255  acres,  is  120  feet  in  greatest  depth,  I  »ord  More;  and  in  1859,  Trtte  Womanhood.  The 
and  is  48  feet  above  sea-level  at  Tow  water.  It  latter  work,  though  a  novel,  embodies  the  more 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams,  of  which  serious  religious  convictions  of  his  later  years.  He 
the  principal  are  the  Upper  Bann,  the  Blackwater,  '»  «u<l  to  .be  »ow  engaged  upon  an  autobiography, 
the  Moyola,  and  the  Main ;  and  its  surplus  waters  ttn<l  *  revision  of  his  voluminous  writings,  which, 
are  carried  off  northward  to  the  North  Channel  ,  T"tb  glaring  faults  of  haste  and  '- 
by  tho  Ijower  Bann,  Communication  by  means  of 
canals  subsists  between  the  Ixingh  and  Belfast, 
Newry,  and  the  Tyrone  coal-field.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  Lough,  the  waters  shew  remarkable 
petrifying  qualities,  and  petrified  wood  found  in  its 
waters  is  manufactured  into  hones.  The  southern 
shores  of  the  Lough  are  low  and  marshy,  and 
dreary  in  appearance.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish, 
and  its  shores  are  frequented  by  the  swan,  heron, 
bittern,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl. 

NEAL,  Da.niei,  a  dissenting  minister  and  anthor, 
was  born  in  London,  December  14,  1678.  He 
was  educated  first  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and 
afterwards  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  in  Holland,  classics  as  a  boy;  and  he  was  profoundly  stirred 
in   1706  succeeded  Dr  Singleton  as  pastor  ■  by  Schlciermacher's  famous  JJitcoursta  on  Religion 


full  of  genius,  tire,  and  nationality. 

NEANDER,  Johann  Auocsrr  Wilhklm,  by  far 
the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  was  born  at 
Giittingen,  16th  January  1789,  of  Jewish  parentage. 
His  name  prior  to  baptism  was  David  Mendel  By 
the  mother's  side,  he  was  related  to  the  eminent 
philosopher  and  philanthropist  Mendelssohn  (q.  v.). 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Johamiemn 
in  Hamburg,  and  had  for  companions,  Varnhagen 
von  Ense,  Chamisso  the  poet,  Wilhelm  Neumann, 
Noodt,  and  Sievcking.  Already  tho  abstract,  lofty, 
and  pure  genius  of  N.  was  beginning  to  shew 
itself.     Plato  and  Plutarch  were  his  favourite 


of  a  congregation  in  his  native  city.  N.'s  first 
work  was  a  History  of  Neto  England  (1720),  which 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  America. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  published  a  tract,  entitled 
A  Narrative  of  the  Method  and  Sucees*  of  Inoculating 
the  Small  pox  in  Neto  England  by  Mr  Benjamin 
Col  man,  which  excited  considerable  attention ;  but 
the  production  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his 
History  of  the  Puritans  (4  volt.  1732-1738),  a  work 


(1799).  Finally,  in  1806,  he  publicly  renounced 
Judaism,  and  was  baptized,  aduptiug,  in  allusion  to 
the  religious  change  which  he  had  experienced,  the 
name  of  N.  (Gr.  neot,  new ;  aner,  a  man),  and 
taking  his  Christian  names  from  several  of  his 
friends.  His  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  his 
mother  also,  followed  his  example.  Ho  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Halle,  where  he  studied  theology  with 
wonderful  ardour  and  success  under  SclUeiermacher, 
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and  concluded  his  Academic  course  at  his  native 
town  of  Giittingen,  where  Planck  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  church  historian.  In 
1811,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity as  a  privat-docent ;  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
there  extraordinary  professor  of  theology ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  was  called  to  the  newly  established 
university  of  Berlin  as  Professor  of  Church  History. 
Here  he  laboured  till  his  death,  July  14,  1850.  N. 
enjoyed  immense  celebrity  as  a  lecturer.  Students 
flocked  to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
but  from  the  most  distant  Protectant  countries. 
Many  ltotnan  Catholics,  even,  were  among  his 
auditors,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  great 
preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not  more  or  less 
penetrated  with  his  ideas.  His  character,  religiously 
considered,  is  of  so  noble  a  Christian  type  that  it 
calls  for  spceial  notice.  Ardently  aud  profoundly 
devotional,  sympathetic,  glad-hearted,  profnsely 
benevolent,  and  without  a  shadow  of  selfishness 
resting  on  his  soul,  h<»  inspired  universal  reverence, 
and  was  himself,  l>y  the  mild  and  attractive  sanctity 
of  his  life,  a  more  powerful  argument  on  behalf  of 
Christianity  than  oven  his  writings  themselves. 
Perhaps  no  professor  was  ever  so  much  loved  by 
his  students  as  Neander.  He  used  to  give  the 
poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lectures,  and  to  supply 
them  with  clothes  and  money.  The  greater  jiortion 
of  what  bo  made  by  his  liooks,  ho  bestowed  upon 
missionary,  Bible,  and  other  societies,  and  upon 
hospitals.  As  a  Christian  scholar  aud  thinker,  he 
ranks  among  the  first  names  in  modern  times,  and 
is  believed  to  have  contributed  more  than  any 
other  single  individual  to  the  overthrow,  on  the  one 
side,  of  that  anti-historical  Rationalism,  and  on  the 
other  of  that  dead  Lutheran  formalism,  from  both 
of  which  the  religions  life  of  Germany  had  so  long 
suffered.  To  the  delineation  of  the  development  of 
historical  Christianity,  ho  brings  one  of  the  broadest, 
oue  of  the  most  sagacious  (in  regard  to  religious 
matters),  one  of  the  most  impartial  yet  generous 
and  sympathetic  intellects.  His  conception  of 
church  history  aa  the  record  and  portraiture  of  all 
forms  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  the  skill 
with  which,  by  means  of  his  sympathy  with  all  of 
these,  and  his  extraordinary  erudition,  he  elicits, 
in  his  Kirchengeachichte,  the  varied  phenomena  of  a 
strictly  Christian  nature,  have  placed  him  far  above 
any  of  hi*  predecessors.  N.'s  works,  in  the  order 
of  time,  are ;  Ueber  den  Kaiser  Julianua  und  aein 
Zritalter  (Lcip.  1812) ;  Der  UeiL  Brrnhard  und  sein 
Zeitalicr  (Berl.  1813);  Genetische  Enttckkelung  der 
wrneAmstea  Cno»ti*chen  S;;gtciM  (Berl.  1818) ;  Der 
JltiL  CUrysoslomu*  und  die  Kirehe,  beaondera  des 
Orient*,  in  desaen  Zextolter  (2  vols.  Berl.  1821— 
1822 ;  3d  ed.  1849)  ;  Denkviirdigkeiten  aua  der 
(•'e.ichichte  de*  ChriaUnthum*  und  dea  Chriatliclicn 
Lebena  (3  vols.  BerL  1822  ;  3d  ed.  1845—1846); 
A  ntignoaticua,  Qeiat  dea  Tertullianua  und  Einleitung 
in  deaim  fahriften  (BerL  1820) ;  AHgcmrint  Geachichte. 
d-r  Christ- 'ichm  Religion  und  Kirehe  (6  vols.  Hamb. 
1825—1852) ;  GeaehiehU  der  Pjtanzung  und  Leitung 
drr  Kirrff  durch  die  Apoatel  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1832— 
1833  ;  4th  ed.  1847)  ;  Do*  Leben  Jean  Chriati  in 
seinem  gcuhichtiictien  Zuanmmenhange,  written  as  a 
rejdy  to  Strauss's  work  (Hamb.  1837 ;  5th  ed.  1853) ; 
W'iaaenachaflliehen  Abhandlungen,  published  by 
Jacobi  (BerL  1851);  Gesrhirhte  der  ChristlicJten 
Dogmcn,  also  published  by  Jacobi  (1856).  The  majo- 
rity of  these  works,  including  the  most  important, 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  form  more 
than  a  dozen  volumes  of  Bohn's  'Standard  Library.' 

NEAP-TIDES.   See  Tides. 

NEA'RCHUS.  the  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Indian  expedition, 


327—326  B.  C,  was  the  son  of  one  Androtrrr.ua,  and 
:  was  born  in  Crete,  but  settled  in  Amphibia.  In 
329  e.  c,  he  joined  Alexander  in  Bactria  with  a 
body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  when  the  latter 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  N. 
|  received  the  command  of  it.  He  conducted  it  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
spite  of  great  obstacles,  resulting  partly  from  the 
weather  and  partly  from  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  his  crews.  N.  left  the  Indus  on  th>5  21»t  of 
September  325,  and  arrived  at  Susa,  in  Persia,  in 
Pel.  ruary  324,  shortly  after  Alexander  himself,  who 
had  marched  overland.  Fragments  of  his  own 
narrative  of  his  voyage  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Jndica  of  A  man. — See  Dr  Vincent's  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Aneimla  in  the  Indian  Sra*  (voL  L 
pp  68—77,  Lond.  1807),  and  Geier's  Alexandri 
Magni  Huitoriarum  Scripture*  (pp.  108 — 150). 

NEATH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borongh 
and  river-port  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  South 
Wales,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Swansea.  It  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  Nidum,  and  it  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  burned  in  1231.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  the  imposing  ruins  of  Neath 
Abbey,  descrilwd  by  Lcland  aa  '  the  fairest  abbey 
in  all  Wales,'  but  now  sadly  decayed  and  begrimed 
by  the  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  public  works  of 
the  district.  There  are  at  N.  several  extensive 
copper  and  tin  works.  Copper,  spelter,  iron  and 
tin  plates,  and  tine  bricks  are  extensively  exported, 
stones  are  quarried,  and  coal  and  culm  are  raised. 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  largely  increased  within 
late  years.    Pop.  (1861)  6810. 

NEB-NEB,  or  NIB-NIB,  the  dried  pods  of 
Awcia  Nilotic*,  one  of  the  species  of  Acacia  (q.  v.) 
which  yield  gum-arabic,  and  a  native  of  Africa. 
These  pods  are  much  used  in  Egypt  for  tinning, 
and  have  been  imported  into  Britain.  They  are  two 
or  three  inches  long. 

NEBRAS'KA,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  lying  in  lat.  40° — 13°  N.,  and 
long.  104"  \V.;  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by 

the  territory  of  Dakota,  »from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  Missouri  River  and  its  branch, 
the  Niobrara;  E.  by  Iowa  and  Missouri,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri  River;  S.  by  the 
state  of  Kansas,  and  too  territory  of  Colorado; 
being  about  400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
110  to  170  from  north  to  south,  having  an  area 
estimated  at  03,300  square  miles.  Nebraska  for- 
merly comprised  a  very  extensive  region,  but  its 
dimensions  have  recently  been  reduced  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Originally,  it  extended  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  lat.  40°  to  the 
boundary  of  British  America.  The  chief  towns 
are  Omaha  City,  the  capital,  and  Nebraska  City, 
both  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  each  having  about 
2000  of  a  population.  N.  is  a  vaxt  plain  rising 
gradually  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  im- 
mense prairies,  the  haunts  of  vast  herds  of  buffalo, 
and  with  fertile  and  well-timbered  river-bottoms. 
The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Missouri  on  its  eastern, 
and  the  Niobrara  partly  on  tho  northern  boundary, 
the  Platte  or  Nebraska,  and  the  Republican  Fork 
of  the  Kansas,  and  their  branches.  The  Platte 
Valley,  running  through  tho  whole  centre  of  the 
territory,  is  broad  and  fertile.  There  arc  quarries 
of  sandstone,  a  soft  limestone  which  hardens  on  ex- 
posure, and  thin  beds  of  coal.  The  climate  is  dry 
and  salubrious,  with  an  abundance  of  clear  sunny 
days.  The  country  produces  wheat,  maize,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  fruits  in  abundance,  while  the  rolling 
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N  EB  RASK  A— NECESSITY. 


prairies  afford  an 
Pawurea,  Otoea,  S 


equalled  pasturage.  The  Dakotas, 
Sioux,  ana  other  wild  tribes  hunt 


over  the  unoccupied  territories,  but  the  immigration 
chiefly  of  <>cimana  and  Irish  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Erected  as  a  territory  iu  1854,  it  had.  in  I860,  a 
population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  28,836. 

NEBRASKA,  or  PLATTE,  a  river  of  Nebraska 
Territory.  United  States  of  America,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  lat  42*  3u"  N.,  long.  109»  W., 
•did  flowiug  easterly  600  miles  through  the  entire 
territory,  watering  its  great  valley,  falls  into  the 
Missouri. 

NEBtTCHADNE'ZZAB,   See  Babylon. 

NE'BULjE,  a  name  given  to  indistinct  patches 
of  light  in  the  heavens,  which  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  proceed  from  aggregations  of  rarely 
distributed  matter  belonging  to  distant  worlds  in 
the  course  of  formation.  By  the  gradual  improve* 
ment  of  telesco{»es  in  power  and  distinctness,  these 
nebuLc  have,  one  after  another,  become  resolved 
into  clusters  of  distinct  stars,  and  it  is  now  generally 
supposed  that  such  a  resolution  of  all  nebula;  which 
have  been  olwerved  is  only  limited  by  the  power 
of  the  telescope.  It  is  probable  that  the  group  of 
stars  with  which  our  system  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded, and  which  forms  to  our  eyes  the  galaxy 
which  studs  the  firmament,  would,  if  looked  ujion 
from  the  immeasurable  distances  at  which  these 
so-called  nebula)  are  situated,  itself  assume  the 
appearance  of  such  a  nebula ;  and  that  in  the 
intervals  there  exist  spaces  as  void  of  starry  worlds 
as  these  are  comparatively  full  of  them.  See  Stars. 
Some  nebula?  are  of  a  round  form,  presenting  a  gra- 
dual condensation  towards  the  centre ;  others  consist 
of  one  stir  surrounded  by  a  nebulous  haze ;  while 
a  third  class  present  just  the  same  appearance  as 
wonld  be  exhibited  by  the  solar  system,  if  seen 
from  a  point  immensely  distant.  These  and  other 
phenomena  suggested  to  Laplace  the  idea,  after- 
wards developed  into  a  theory,  and  known  as  the 
lubutnr  hy/toth'Stt,  that  these  nebulse  were  systems 
in  process  of  formation  ;  the  first  stage  presenting  an 
agglomeration  of  nebulous  matter  of  uniform  density, 
which,  in  the  second  stage,  shewed  a  tendency  to 
gradual  condensation  towards  the  centre ;  and, 
finally,  the  nebulous  matter  round  the  now-formed 
eentre  of  the  system,  separated  itself  into  distinct 
portions,  each  portion  becoming  condensed  into  a 
planet.  The  same  opinion  regarding  the  formation 
of  planets  from  nebulas  was  put  forward  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  1811;  but  the  subsequent  discoveries 
made  by  Lord  Roase  have  shewn  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory,  by  proving  that  the  nebula;  upon  which  the 
hypothesis  was  founded,  were  really  clusters  of 
stars  like  other  nebulas. 

NE'BCXY,  one  of  the  partition  lines  !n  Heraldry, 
 ^  .  which  runs  out  and  in, 

i^clc  *n  a  'orm  »uW>°»«d  to 

represent    the  uneven 
Nebuly.  edges  of  clouds. 

NECESSARIES.   See  Krr. 

NECE'SSITY.  This  word  occurs  in  connection 
with  two  different  philosophical  subjects,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  the  will  (sec  Free-will),  and  the 
nature  of  our  belief  in  fundamental  truths,  such  as 
the  axioms  of  mathematics,  the  law  of  causation,  and 
the  reality  of  a  material  world.  It  is  alleged  by 
some  philosophers,  that  the  truths  held  by  us  as 
most  certain  are  the  result  of  experience,  and  that 
the  degree  of  certainty  is  bnt  a  measure  of  the 
unive  reality  of  the  experience.  Others  contend  that 
such  first  i«rinciples  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics 
are  not  only  true,  but  neceuarti))  true  ;  we  not  only 
do  believe  them,  but  we  must  believe  them.  Such 


necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere 
experience,  and  therefore  implies  an  ini 
intuitive  source.  Heuce  the  theory  of  ne 
truth  is  only  another  name  for  the  theory  of 
instinctive  or  intuitive  truth. 

Necessity  is  a  word  too  vague  in  its  signification 
to  serve  as  a  leading  term  in  philosophy.  There  are 
several  meanings  attaching  to  it,  which  should  be 
clearly  set  forth  before  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  those  aliove  mentioned 

1.  Necessity,  in  the  first  place,  means  that  one 
fact  or  statement  is  impllrd  in  another.  Thus,  if 
we  say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  Peter  was  a  Jew  ;  this  is  not  a  new 
fact,  but  merely  a  re-assertion  of  a  portion  of  the 
same  fact.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  affirm  a  thing 
in  one  form,  and  then  deny  the  same  thing  when 
expressed  in  a  different  form.  If  we  say  this  room 
is  hot,  it  is  repeating  the  assertion  in  another  way, 
to  say  that  it  is  not  cold  These  truths  follow  by 
necessary  inference.  Heuce  the  general  axiom  of  the 
syllogism,  that  what  is  true  of  a  whole  class  must 
be  true  of  each  individual,  is  a  necessary  truth  in 
this  sense.  In  affirming  such  a  truth,  we  merely 
declare  that  we  shall  be  consistent,  and  that  when 
we  have  affirmed  a  proposition  in  company  with 
other  pro|»ositiona,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  it 
when  taken  apart  from  the  others.  This  kind  of 
necessity  is  sometimes  called  Logical  necessity,  and 
sometimes  Mathematical  necessity.  We  might  call 
it  Deductive  necessity,  or  necessity  by  Implication. 

2.  A  second  meaning  is  Inductive  certainty ;  or 
the  certainty  that  arises  from  a  well-grounded 
experience.  That  lead  will  sink  in  water ;  that 
animals  need  ford  and  air  in  order  to  live  j  that 
warmth  promotes  vegetation  ;  are  truths  that  we 
call  necessary,  in  the  sense  of  being  so  certain  that 
we  may  always  count  upon  them.  We  presume 
with  the  highest  confidence,  that  an  unsup|>orted 
body  will  fall  to  the  ground,  not  because  the  fact 
of  falling  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  matter,  but 
because  nature  Las  uniformly  conjoined  the  two 
facts.  We  can  speak  even  of  moral  necessity ;  by 
which  we  mean  only  uniform  sequence  ana  con- 
sequent certainty.  When  we  declare  that  children, 
whose  education  has  been  neglected,  must  fall  into 
evd  courses,  we  declare  what  experience  has  shewn 
us  will  happen  in  relation  to  the  human  mind 

3.  When  necessity  means  neither  deductive  impli- 
cation, nor  inductive  certainty,  it  refers  us  to  a 
peculiar  test  supposed  to  apply  to  the  truths  in 
dispute— namely,  the  inconceivableness  of  their 
opposite.  It  is  said  that,  not  only  can  we  not 
Minx  in  the  opjnwite  of  the  axiom,  that '  the  sums 
of  equals  are  equal,'  but  we  cannot  even  ooncehx, 
imagine,  or  picture  to  ourselves  the  opposite  of  it. 
This  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  contradiction  of 
any  statemeut,  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  peculiarly 
cogent  circumstance  in  its  favour.  It  distinguishes 
the  axiomatic  first  principles  from  the  truths  of 
inductive  science,  these  having,  it  is  said,  an  inferior 
order  of  certainty.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  however, 
that  men's  power  of  conceiving  is  so  much  affected  by 
their  education  and  habits,  that  many  things,  whose 
opposite*  were  at  one  time  inconceivable,  have  since 
been  found  to  be  false.  For  example,  the  notion 
that  men  could  live  at  the  antipodes  was  once 
reckoned  inconceivable,  and  we  now  know  it  to  be 
a  fact.  An  unvarying  association  will  often  produce 
a  disability  to  conceive  anything  different. 

In  commencing  a  discussion  as  to  the  necessary 
character  of  any  truth,  the  disputants  should  agree 
beforehand  which  of  the  three  meanings  they  intend. 
In  the  controversy  on  the  Mathematical  axioms, 
maintained  between  Dr  Whewell  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  on  the 
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other,  the  third  meaning  is  more  particularly 
involved.  The  doctrine  of  Inconceivability,  aa  the 
teat  of  truth,  haa  been  put  forward  by  Mr  Hertwrt 
Spencer,  under  the  titlo  of  the  Universal  Postulate 
(Principle*  of  Psychology,  Part  L). 

NECHES,  a  river  of  Texas,  U.  &,  riaea  in  the 
central  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  flows  south 
by  east,  200  miles,  into  Sabine  Bay,  where  its 
waters,  with  those  of  the  Sabine  River,  find  their 
way,  by  Sabine  Pass,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

NE'CKAR,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  principal  river  of  \\  urtcmberg,  rises 
near  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  close  to  the 
village  of  Schweninger  It  has  a  winding  course  of 
240  miles,  first  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the 
Fils,  then  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Jaxt,  and 
Anally  north-west  to  Mannheim,  where  it  joins  the 
Rhine,  The  principal  places  on  its  banks  are 
Tubingen,  Heilbronn,  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim. 
Its  course,  leading  first  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
dale.  leads  afterwards  through  a  succession  of  wide 
and  fertile  tracts,  enclosed  hy  soft  vine-clad  hills. 
The  scenery  of  its  banks  is,  in  general,  very 
beautiful,  and  in  many  places  higluy  romantic. 
From  Cannstadt,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the 
N.  is  navigable  ;  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Heidel- 
berg. Good  wines  are  grown  on  its  banks.  Chief 
nflluents,  on  the  left,  the  Enz ;  on  the  right,  the 
Fda  Rems,  the  Kocber,  and  the  Jaxt. 

NECKER,  Jacqcks,  a  famous  financier  and 
minister  of  France,  was  born,  30th  September  1732, 
at  Geneva,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Branden- 
burg, but  of  Anglo- Irish  descent,  was  professor  of ' 
German  law.  He  became  a  banker  in  Paris,  and 
acquired  a  Urge  fortune  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  After  retiring  from  business,  he  became  the 
representative  of  his  native  city  at  the  French 
court ;  and  also  acquired  a  high  out  not  exactly  a 
solid  reputation  by  his  publications  on  political 
economy  and  finance,  particularly  his  Esaai  sur  la 
Lftfiilalion  et  Ic  Commerce  de  Grains  (Par.  1775).  In 
this  essay  he  appears  as  the  opponent  of  the  wise 
Turgot's  liberal  measures  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in 
grain,  and  claims  for  the  state  the  right  of  fixing  its 
price,  and  if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  of  prohibiting  its 
exportation.  On  the  removal  of  Turcot  from  office 
in  June  1776,  N.  was  called  to  assist  in  financial 
affairs,  and  after  the  brief  a<l  ministration  of  Clugny, 
he  was  made  General  Director  of  Finances  in  June 
1777-  N.  could  not  conceal  his  elation.  This  was 
his  weak  ]K>int.  He  had  all  the  vanity,  egotism, 
and  love  of  show  that  marked  his  brilliant  but 
superficial  daughter.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  American 
war,  bnt  in  restoring  to  some  degree  of  order  the 
general  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  though 
mainly  by  the  perilous  expedient  of  borrowing, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  owing  to  the  confidence  reposed  iu  his 
financial  dexterity.  Some  years  he  borrowed  as 
much  as  490  millions  of  francs.  His  Protestantism, 
however,  and  some  retrenchments  which  ho  made 
in  the  royal  household,  with  his  publication  on  the 
financial  affairs  of  France  (CompU  Rendu,  which 
produced  an  immense  sensation),  made  him  an 
object  of  great  dislike  to  the  queen  and  court,  and 
on  12th  May  1781  he  was  suddenly  dismissed.  He 
retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  visited,  from 
motives  of  sympathy  and  respect,  by  the  highest 

Etrsonages  in  the  realm,  the  Prince  of  Cond?,  the 
ukes  of  Orleans  and  Cbartres,  the  Prince  of 
Beau  van,  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  Marcchal  de 
Richelieu,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  &c  bnt 
returned  to  Paris  in  1787,  from  which  he 


banished  on  account  of  an  attack  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  financial  management  of  the  reckless 
and  ignorant  Calonne.  In  the  financial  and  political 
crisis,  however,  which  followed  upon  the  hn.in<  ial 
administration  of  Lomenie  de  Brtenne,  Louis  XVL 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  N.  in 
November  1788  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  General 
of  Finances  and  Minister  of  State.  N.  recom- 
mended the  calling  of  the  States  General,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  greatest  popularity.  He 
faded,  however,  in  the  difficulties  which  ensued, 
having  no  capacity  for  political  affairs  in  other  than 
their  mere  linancial  aspect*.  When  the  court,  on 
23d  June  17S9,  determined  upon  nullifying  the 
resolution  of  the  third  estate,  N.  hesitated,  and  the 
king  therefore  dismissed  him  on  Uth  July,  and 
required  him  to  leave  the  French  dominions 
immediately.  He  obeyed,  but  the  disturbances  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  July  (on  the  last  of  which 
days  the  Bastille  was  taken)  were  the  result  of 
his  dismissal,  and  the  king  was  under  the  necessity 
of  recalling  him.  He  now  allied  himself  with 
Mounier  and  other  ministers  for  the  introduction 
of  a  constitution  like  that  of  Britain,  with  two 
chamlwrs  or  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  this  caused 
a  great  diminution  of  his  popularity,  and  he  was 
unable  to  contend  in  debate  with  Miral»eau  and 
other  great  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly.  On 
the  rejection  by  the  assembly  of  his  scheme  of  a> 
loan,  and  the  adoption  instead  of  it  of  Mirubeau's 
scheme  of  assignors,  he  resigned  bis  office  in  Sep- 
tember 1790,  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Cop  pet, 
near  Geneva,  where  he  died,  9th  April  1801. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published 
several  on  political  and  on  religious  subje«*ts,  par- 
ticularly a  work  on  the  French  Revolution  (4  vols. 
Par.  1796),  which  has  been  frequently  reprinte»L 
His  daughter  was  the  celebrated  Madame  de  StatSL 

NECK -MOULDING.  A  moulding  at  the 
junction  of  the  capital  and  shaft  of  a  column.  Ths 
plain  space  between  the  astragal  of  tiie  shaft  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  cap  of  the  Roman  Doric  order 
is  called  the  neck. 

NE'CROMANCY  (Gr.  nekros,  dead,  and  maniaa, 
divination),  a  mode  of  divination  by  the  conjuring 
up  of  the  dead  to  question  them  concerning  the 
future.  It  originated  in  the  east,  and  in  times  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is  condemned  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  story  of  the  witch  of 
Endor  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it,  which 
has  not  a  little  perplexed  interpreters  of  Scripture. 
The  eleventh  book  of  Homer's  Otlysxcy  bears  the 
titlo  of  Ni»«u«»tii«,  and  in  it  the  shades  of  Tiresias 
and  Ulysses  are  represented  as  brought  up  and 
consulted.  In  most  parts  of  Greece,  necromancy 
was  practised  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in 
the  temples;  in  Thessaly,  it  was  the  profession  of 
a  distinct  class  of  persons  called  Psychagngoi 
('  Evokers  of  Spirits ').  The  practice  of  it  in  that 
country  was  ultimately  connected  with  many 
horrid  rites,  in  which  human  blood,  half- burned 
portions  of  bodies  from  funeral  piles,  the  immature 
bctus  cut  out  of  the  womb,  Ac.,  were  employed,  and 
sometimes  human  beings  were  slain,  that  their 
spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finally  pats<-d 
into  the  lower  world.  The  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Constantine  caused  necromancy  to  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  church.  There  are 
evident  traces  of  necromancyin  some  of  the  older 
Norse  snd  Teutonic  poems.  The  medieval  belief  in 
the  evocation  of  spirits  belongs  rather  to  sorcery 
than  to  necromancy.  See  Peuccr'a  Commentariut 
de  Pracqniis  Divmationum  Otnerihus  (Zerbst,  1591), 

k  NECRO  PHILISM,  an^nnatmral^and  re* 
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itself  in  various  ways.    Consorting  or  living  with 
the  dead  haa  been  observed  as  a  characteristic  of 
melancholia.     Individuals  have  inhabited  grave- 
yarda,  preferring  the  proximity  and  association  of 
corpses  with  which  they  ha<l  no  tie,  to  the  cheer- 
fulness and  comforts  of  home ;  and  there  is  recorded 
one  notorious  case,  in  which  a  gentleman,  although 
on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried 
her  body  with  him  through   India,  scandalising 
the  natives,  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  all,  by 
placing  the  coffin  under  his  bed.    This  hideous 
tendency  may  enter  into  certain  developments  of 
cannik-uism,  where  the   feast   is   celebrated  in 
memory  of  a  departed  friend,  rather  tlian  in 
triumph  over  a  slain  foe.    It  is  affirmed  that  there 
were  anthropophagous  epidemics  in  14'.IQ  and  1500  ; 
and  the  history  of  vampirism  connects  that  delusion 
with  the  moral  perversion  now  described.  Patients 
in  asylums,  esj>eci:illy  in  continental  asylums,  are 
St  ill  often  encountered  who  bemoan  the  crime  of 
having  devoured  the  dead,  and  violate  charnel- 
houses.    The   most   extraordinary  exhibition  of 
necrophilism  is  where  individuals,  not  in  fancy  but 
in  reality,  have  exhumed  corpses,  to  see  them,  to 
kiss   them,  to  carry  them  away  to  their  own 
homes,  or  to  mutilate  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  so  far  as  such  cases  have 
been  observed  in  this  country,  they  have  lieen 
confined  to  communities  living  in  remote  places, 
of  rude  and  unenlightened  character,  and  cherishing 
the  superstitions  of  ages  and  states  of  society  with 
which  they  have  no  other  connection,  and  of  which 
tbey^  have  almost  lost  the  recollection.— A nnalat, 
MftiUo-P$ijchoh><jiqw'g,  t  viiL  p.  472. 

NECRCPOLIS,  a  Greek  term,  meaning  the  city 
of  the  dead,  and  applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  the 
ricinity  of  ancient  cities.  It  occurs  in  classical 
antiquity  only  as  applied  to  a  suburb  of  Alexandria, 
Jyin-j;  to  the  west  of  that  city,  having  many  shops 
and  gardens  aud  places  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and  embalmed 
in  it  Here  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies, 
applied  the  asp  to  her  breast,  to  avoid  the  igno- 
miny of  being  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The 
■ite  of  the  necropolis  of  ancient  Alexandria  seems 
to  have  been  where  are  now  the  catacombs,  con- 
sisting of  galleries  and  tombs  hollowed  out  of 
the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the  city  is 
built,  and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
term  necropolis  is  now,  however,  used  in  a  much  more 
extended  sense,  and  applied  to  all  the  cemeteries  of 
the  ancient  world.  These  consisted  either  of  tombs, 
constructed  in  the  sha|>e  of  houses  and  temples,  and 
arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the  dead ;  or  else 
of  chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  ornamented 
with  facades,  to  imitate  houses  and  temples.  Such 
cemeteries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  colum- 
baria, or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  their  urns  were  deposited;  or  the  rows  of 
torn!*  along  the  Via  Anpia;  or  the  cemeteries  of  the 
Christians,  whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the 
ground  The  most  remarkable  necropolises  are 
that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  situated  at  a  place  called 
Gournah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kile,  capable  of 
holding  3000  persona,  and  which  it  is  calculated 
mu*t  at  least  have  contained  501)0  mummies;  those 
of  El-Kab  or  Eileitbyia;  of  Beni-IIasann,  or  the 
Kpeos  Artemidos;  and  of  Madfun  or  Abydoe;  of 
Siwah  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  See  Oaxis,  In 
Africa,  the  necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive; 
•nd  those  of  Vulci,  Corneto,  Tarquinii,  and  Capua 
are  distinguished  for  their  painted  torn  I*  (see 
Tomb),  and  the  numerous  vases  and  other  objects  of 
ancient  art  which  have  been  exhumed  from  them. 
Large  necropolises  have  also  been  found  in  Lycia, 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere. 


Strabo,  xviiL  p.  795  -  799;  Plutarch,  vit  Anton; 
Li'tronne,  Journal  oV*  £'cm*um.  1828,  |>  103  ;  Dennis, 
Citie*  ami  Vemrtrritt  of  Etruria,  i.  412,  i.  276 -358. 

NECROSI8  (Gr.  nVcrot,  dead)  is  a  term  employed 
to  denote  the  death  or  mortification  of  bone,  but 
often  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  shaft  of 
a  long  lione  dies,  either  directly  from  liijury  or  from 
violent  inflammation,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  layer  of 
new  bone ;  the  death  of  a  thin  su|»erficial  layer, 
which  is  not  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  new  bone, 
being  usually  termed  exfoliation.  t 

The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity — the  femur  and 
tibia — are  those  which  are  most  frequently  affected 
by  necrosis,  The  lower  jaw  is,  however,  extremely 
often  affected  by  it,  in  persons  engaged  in 
making  lucifer-matches ;  the  disease  being  set  up 
by  the  ]>ernicious  action  of  the  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus. The  dead  bone,  known  as  the  stujnestrnm, 
generally  consists  of  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
ouly,  and  uot  of  the  interior,  and  the  inside  of  the 
dead  portion  presents  a  rough  apjie.irauce,  as  if 
worm-eaten.  If  the  membrane  investing  the  bone 
(the  iveriosteum)  remaiu  healthy,  it  deiiosits  lymph, 
which  speedily  ossifies,  forming  a  shell  of  healthy 
bone,  which  completely  invests  the  dead  portion. 

The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  is  the 
removal  of  the  KowmtruiiL,  which  is  too  purely  a 
surgical  nitration  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

NE'CTAR,  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Heeiod, 
Pindar,  and  the  Greek  poets  generally,  and  by  the 
Romans,  to  the  beverage  of  the  gods,  their  food 
being  called  Ambrosia  (q.  v.).  But  Sappho  and 
A  Ionian  make  nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and 
ambrosia  their  drink.  Homer  describes  nectar  as 
resembling  red  wine,  and  represents  its  continued 
use  as  causing  immortality.  By  the  later  poete, 
nectar  and  ambrosia  are  represented  as  of  most 
delicious  odour;  and  sprinkling  with  nectar,  or 
anointing  with  ambrosia,  is  spoken  of  as  conferring 
per|>otual  youth,  and  they  are  assumed  as  the 
S3  minds  of  everything  most  delightful  to  the  taste. 

NECTARINE.   See  Peach. 

NE'CTAR Y,  in  Botany,  an  organ  in  the  flowers 
of  many  phanerogamous  plants,  devoted  either  to 
the  secretion  or  the  reception  of  honey.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  nectariferous  glands,  scales,  and 
pores;  of  the  latter,  tubes,  cavities,  Ac.  But  the 
terra  was  for  a  low*  time  very  vaguely  employed  by 
botanists,  and  seemed  to  be  found  convenient  for 
the  designation  of  any  j>art  of  a  (lower  for  which  no 
other  name  was  known.  Thus  amongst  the  parts 
called  nectaries  by  the  older  botanists,  may  lie  found 
those  now  called  Due  (q.  v.),  and  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  Corona  (q.  v.). 

NEED  FIRE  (Ger.  tuthfeuer ;  allied  to  Sw. 
(inida,  to  rub ;  Eng.  knead),  tire  obtained  by  the 
friction  of  wood  ufion  wood,  or  the  friction  of  a 
rope  on  a  stake  of  wood,  to  which  a  widespread 
8U]<erstition  assigns  peculiar  virtues.  With  varieties 
of  detail,  the  practice  of  raising  needfire  in  cases  of 


y,  pirticularly  of  disease 
ound  to  exist 


been  found  to  exist  among  most  nations  of  the 
Indo-European  race.  It  has  been  supposed  effectual 
to  defeat  the  sorcery  to  which  the  disease  is  assigned. 
When  the  incantation  is  taking  place,  all  the  fires 
in  the  neighbourhood  must  be  extinguished,  and 
they  have  all  to  be  relighted  from  the  sacred  spark.% 
In  various  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the 
raising  of  needfire  was  practised  not  long  ago,  and  it 
is  perhaps  still  had  recourse  to  in  some  very  remote 
localities.  The  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  was  thought 
necessary  to  insure  its  efficiency.  The  ways  of 
obtaining  fire  from  wood  have  been  various;  one 
is  by  an  apparatus  which  has  been  called  the  *  fire- 
churn,'  a  cylinder  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  fund  shed 
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with  spoke*,  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  revolve 
very  rapidly,  and  tire  is  generated  by  the  friction. 
Fire  struck  from  metal  has  been  supposed  not  to 
possess  the  same  virtue,  and  in  some  instances  the 
)*ersona  who  performed  the  ceremony  were  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  any  metal  which  might  be 
about  them.  In  its  origin,  the  tiro-churn  was  con- 
sidered a  model  of  the  apjKu-atus  by  which  the  fires 
of  heaven  were  daily  rekindled.  It  is  still  in  daily 
use  in  the  temples  of  the  Hindus.  The  same  super- 
stition was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  story  of 
Prometheus  (q.  v.).  See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie;  Supplement  to  Jamieson's  ScoUi»h  Dictionary. 

NEEDLES  are  instruments  of  metal,  or  other 
material,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  thread 
in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  netting,  and  other 
similar  ojierationa  They  are  generally  made  of 
metal,  but  bone,  ivory,  and  wood  are  also  used  ;  for 
ordinary  needle-work,  called  sewing,  they  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description  ;  for  other  kinds  of  work,  they  are  often 
much  larger  and  differently  formed,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Needle-making  is  an  importaut  branch  of  in- 
dustrial art,  and  it  has  of  late  years  attained  to 
extraordinary  perfection.  Smali  bars  of  steel, 
not  thicker  than  a  good-sized  bristle,  can  be  made 
perfectly  round,  pointed  at  one  end  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  pierced  at  the  other  end  with  an  oval  hole, 
the  sides  of  which  are  so  smoothly  rounded  that 
there  ia  no  friction  ujion  the  thread,  and  the 
whole  of  each  instrument,  not  more  than  an  inch 

ished,  and  sold  at  less 


industrial  occupation.  The  operator,  with  great  tact, 
holds  about  25  of  the  wires,  by  means  of  his  thumb, 
pressed  against  the  inside  of  his  lingers,  the  win**, 
which  are  held  straight  and  applied  to  the  grind- 
stone, being  dexterously  turned  round  on  the  iruride 
of  the  hand  by  means  of  the  thumb,  until  they  are 
ground  sharp  at  one  end;  they  are  then  reversed, 
and  the  other  ends  are  similarly  sharpened  (tig  3). 
They  are  next  taken  to  the  impressing  machine, 
which  in  principle  consists  of  a  weight  hanging 
to  a  block,  which  is  raised  by  the  hand  and  let 
fall  at  pleasure ;  the  wires  are  placed  in  succession 
under  this,  so  that  the  falling  weight  strikes  eva 
wire  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  there  flattens  it, 
as  in  fig.  4.    The  hardening  of  the  flattened  part  by 


in  length,  beautifully  polis 
than  a  shilling  per  hundred, 


notwithstanding  that  a 
large  part  of  the  operations  required  in  their  manu-  j 
facture  are  manual.  The  tint  o|»eration,  after  the 
wire  has  been  selected,  and  its  thickness  accurately 
gauged,  is  to  cut  it  into  eight-feet  lengths ;  this  is 
done  by  winding  it  in  a  coil  of  16  feet  circum- 
and  then  cutting  this  coil  into  exact  halves 


Fig.  L 

with  powerful  cutting  shears.  The  coiling  of  the 
wire  is  so  managed,  that  there  are  100  pieces  in  each 
half  when  cut ;  the  buudles  of  100  wires  are  again 
cut  into  the  necessary  lengths  for  two  needles ; 
and  so  well  arranged  are  the  cutting  shears,  that  a 
man  can  easily  cut  enough  for  1,000,1  KM)  needles 
in  a  day  of  12  hours.  The  pieces  cut  from  a  coil, 
although  now  reduced  to  the  length  of  two  small 
needles,  are  nevertheless  somewhat  curved ;  they  are 
therefore  collected  into  bundles  of  about  6000,  and 
placed  in  two  iron  rings,  which  hold  them  loosely 
■,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  they  are  then  slightly  softened 

by  firing,  and  are 
laid  on  an  iron 
plate  or  bench, 
and  are  pressed 
with  a  small 
bar  (fig.  2)  in  two  or  three  positions,  by 
the  operator  manages 


Figs.  3,  4,  6,  6. 

the  blow  is  removed  in  the  annealing  oven,  and  the 
holes  are  next  punched,  two  in  each  flatten*! 
xirtion,  as  in  tig.  &  These  are  either  done  by 
land-punches  worked  by  children,  who  acquire 
great  nicety  in  the  ojieration,  or  by  a  machine  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  imprt**inri  machine  ;  this  n«t 
only  punches  the  two  holes,  but  also  forms  a  small 
cross-cut  between  them  (as  seen  in  fig.  5),  which 
is  otherwise  made  by  a  tile.  At  this  cross-cut  the 
wire  is  broken  in  two,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
two  rudely-formed  needles  (fig.  6),  each  having  s 
flattened  and  pierced  head,  as  shewn  in  fig.  7.  A 
number  of  these  are  now  threaded  (tpitled)  on  a  thin 


Fig.  2. 


curved 
which 


to  make  them  all 
now  taken  to  the 


perfectly  straight.     They  are 
grinder,  who  sits  in  front  of  his  grindstone  upon 
which  is  hollow,  and  forms  an  air-shaft 


i  towards  the  stone ;  through  this  a  blast  of  air 
is  forced  when  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  which 
carries  away  from  the  grinder  every  particle  of  the 
subtle  dust  from  the  needle  points  and  the  stone. 
Before  this  humane  invention,  which  has  rendered 
the  operation  quite  innocuous,  the  loss  of  life  in  this 
lufacture  was 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


wire,  as  in  fig.  8,  and  are  placed  in  a  vice,  which  bol  U 
them  firm  and  straight,  so  that  the  workman  can 
tile  the  heads  on  the  top  and  sides,  so  as  to  remove 
all  the  burred  edge  outside  the  dotted  lines  id 
tig.  7>  The  next  process  is  oil  tempering,  for  which 
they  are  made  hot,  and  immersed  in  sufficient 
oil  to  coat  them  thoroughly ;  the  oil  is  tbi-o 
burned  off,  an  operation  which  renders  the  needks 
brittle.  They  are  then  weighed  out  into  lots  of 
about  500,000  each,  and  after  being  shaken  so  that 
they  lie  side  by  side,  they  are  laid  on  a  i 


of  strong  canvas,  and  a  quantity  of  i__ 
powder  being  mixed  with  them,  they  are  conled  up 
very  securely  into  a  long  roll  (tig.  9),  from  1$ 
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inches  to  2  feet  in  length.  A  number  of  these 
rolls  or  bandies  are  placed  on  a  movable  wooden 
slab,  in  the  tcouring  marhine,  and  over  them  is 
placed  another  heavily  weighted  slab.  The  action  of 
the  machine,  of  which  thine  slabs  form  part,  is  to 
move  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  opposite 
directions,  the  bundles  of  needles  acting  as  rollers, 
the  pressure  upon  which  works  the  enclosed  needles, 
sand,  kc  together,  so  that  after  eight  to  ten  hours, 
which  this  operation  occupies,  instead  of  tbe  blackened 
appearance  they  had  when  it  commenced,  they  are 
white  and  silvery-looking.  They  are  now  removed  to 
an  exactly  similar  machine,  where  they  are  polished. 
Here  they  are  separated  from  the  sand  ana  emery, 
and  are  removed  to  other  canvas  squares;  and  when 
mixed  np  with  a  paste  of  putty-powder  and  oil, 
are  a^ain  corded  up,  and  made  to  roll  backwards  and 
forwards  under  the  weighted  wooden  slab  of  the 
poHahing  machine  for  four  hours  more.  The  next 
process  is  to  remove  them  from  the  canvas,  and 
agitate  them  in  a  vessel  with  soft-soap  aud  water, 
to  remove  the  oil  and  putty-powder,  and  next  to 
dry  them  in  ash-wood  saw-dust  They  are  now 
highly  polished  and  well  tempered,  but  not  all  of 
exactly  the  samo  length,  nor  are  the  eyes  perfect  ; 
they  are  therefore  passed  to  a  person  who,  by  nice 
management  of  a  small  gan^e,  sorts  them  very 
quickly  into  certain  lengtlis  (ewniug),  and  arranges 
them  all  in  one  direction  {/muling).  They  then 
pass  on  to  be  drilled,  an  operation  requiring  great 
nicety,  as  the  small  oval  holes  have  to  Us  so 
polished  all  round,  as  not  to  cause  any  friction  on 
the  thread  in  sewing  with  them  ;  a  clever  workman 
will  drill  and  polish  the  holes  of  70.000  needles  per 
week.  The  needle  is  now  practically  finished,  but 
many  minor  operations  are  considered  necessary  to 
produce  high-finish ;  these  we  purposely  omit,  to 
avoid  complicating  our  description.  It  is,  howevor, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  little  instrument,  which 
coats  so  much  labour  for  its  formation,  lias  by  these 
operations  acquired  immense  value.  The  wire  of 
which  the  ordinary-sized  needles  are  made  is  ho 
thin,  that  6J-  pounds  go  to  form  74,000  needle* 
Of  ordinarily  sized  needles,  2J  millions  weigh  3  cwt, 
and  are  worth  rather  more  than  4.200,  although  the 
steel  wire  of  which  they  were  made  was  only  worth 
£14  at  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture. 
English-made  needles  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  are  chiefly  made  in  Redditch  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  and  in  other  ports  of  the  connty  of 
Worcester,  this  manufacture  employs  a  large  number 
of  persona 

N  EE M -TREE.   See  Meliacme. 

NEETRWINDEN,  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  province  of  Liege,  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  victory  gained  by 
the  French  under  Luxembourg  over  the  English 
under  William  HI.  (29th  July  1693)  ;  and  also  for 
the  defeat  of  tho  French  under  Dutnouriez  by  the 
allies  under  the  Prince  of  Coburg  (18th  March  1793). 

NE  EXEAT  REGNO  is  the  title  of  a  writ  issued 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  prevent  an  individual 
leaving  the  kingdom,  unless  he  gives  security  to 
abide  a  decree  of  that  court  The  writ  was  origin- 
ally resorted  to  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the 
safety  of  the  state,  but  is  now  issued  in  cases 
where  an  equitable  debt  or  demand  is  sought  to  be 
substantiated  by  a  bill  or  proceeding  in  Chancery. 
The  writ  is  only  granted  where  the  j»arty  usually 
resides  within  the  jurisdiction.  It  resembles  the 
process  which  is  known  in  the  common-law  courts 
as  arresting  and  holding  to  bail,  and  in  Scotland  as 
arresting  a  person  tn  meditatione  fugct. 

NE'GATIVE,  in  Photography,  is  that  kind  of 
photographic  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows 


of  the  natural  object  are  transposed  ;  the  high  lights 
being  black,  and  the  deep  shadows  transparent,  or 
nearly  so.  Negatives  are  taken  on  glass  and  paper 
by  various  processes,  and  should  indicate  with 
extreme  delicacy,  and  in  reverse  order,  the  various 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  occur  in  a  land* 
scape  or  portrait  A  negative  differs  from  a  positive 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  required  to 
produce  a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  sUver  to  be  viewed 
by  rrflreted  light ;  while  in  the  latter,  density  to 
tratutnitted  light  is  the  chief  desideratum ;  accord- 
ingly inorganic  reducing  and  retarding  agents  are 
employed  in  the  development  of  a  positive,  while 
those  of  organic  origin  are  used  in  the  production  of 
a  negative.  Adopting  the  collodion  process  (which 
has  almost  completely  replaced  every  other)  as  a  type 
of  the  rest  the  conditions  best  adapted  for  securing 
a  good  negative  may  be  briefly  indicated,  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  apply  the  principles  involved  to  any 
process  he  may  desire  to  practise. 

Tbe  possession  of  a  good  lens  and  camera  being 
taken  for  granted,  and  favourable  conditions  of 
well-directed  light  being  secured,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  establish  a  proper  and  harmonious 
relation  between  the  collodion  bath,  develoiier,  and 
time  of  exposure.  A  recently-iodised  collodion  will 
generally  be  tolerably  neutral,  in  which  case,  if  the 
developer  be  at  all  strong,  and  the  weather  warm, 
the  bath  should  be  decidedly  acid,  or  fogging  will 
be  the  result  Should  the  collodion,  however,  be 
red  with  free  iodine,  a  mere  trace  of  acid  in  the 
bath  will  suffice,  while  the  development  may  be 
much  prolonged,  even  in  warm  weather,  without 
fogging.  If  the  simple  fact  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  presence  of  acid,  either  in  the  bath  collodion 
or  develojiur,  retards  the  reducing  action  of  the 
develoiier,  it  will  suffice  to  guide  the  operator  in 
many  difficulties.  The  value  of  a  negative  consists 
in  the  power  it  gives  of  multiplying  positive  proofs. 
See  FusinvK  Puisnso  ;  also  Puotogkaphy. 

NEGATIVE  QUANTITIES  are  generally 
defined  as  quantities  the  opposite  of  'positive'  or 
'numerical '  quantities,  and  form  the  first  and  great 
point  of  difference  between  algebra  as  a  separate 
science,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  oldest  treatises  on 
algebra  they  are  recognised  as  distinct  modifications 
of  quantity,  and  existing  apart  from,  and  independent 
of  positive  quantity.  In  later  times,  this  opinion 
was  vigorously  combated  by  many  mathematicians, 
among  whom  Yieta  occupied  a  prominent  place;  but 
the  more  eminent  analysts  retained  the  old  opinion. 
Newton  and  Euler  distinctly  assert  the  existence  of 
negative  quantities  as  quantities  less  than  zero,  and 
the  latter  supports  his  opinion  by  the  well-known 
illustration  of  a  man  who  has  no  property,  and  is 
£50  in  debt,  to  whom  £50  requires  to  be  given  in 
order  that  ho  may  have  nothing.  After  all,  this 
discussion  is  little  more  than  a  verbal  quibble, 
though  interesting  from  the  prominent  position  it 
for  a  long  time  held.  It  had  its  rise  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  a  constantly 
progressing  science  by  the  use  of  signs  and  forms 
retaining  their  original  limited  signification.  It 
was  soon  felt  that  the  limited  interpretation  must 
be  given  up;  and  accordingly  an  extension  of 
signification  was  allowed  to  signs  and  modes  of 
ojxration.  +  and  — ,  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  merely  symbols  of  the  arithmetical 
ojR-rations  of  addition  and  subtraction,  were  now 
considered  as  4  general  cumulative  symbols,  the 
reverse  of  each  other,'  and  could  signify  gain  and 
loss,  upwards  and  downwards,  right  and  left  same 
and  opposite,  to  and  from,  &a  Applying  this 
extended  interpretation  of  signs  to  a  quantity  such 
as  —  4,  we  obtain  at  once  a  true  idea  of  a  negative 
|  quantity ;  for  if  +  4  signifies  4  inches  above  a 
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certain  level,  —  4  signifies  4  inches  btlow  that 
level,  and  therefore,  though  a  positive  quantity  in 
itself  (a  negative  being,  gtriutly  speaking,  an  impos- 
sible existence),  it  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be 
less  than  zero,  as  it  expresses  a  quantity  less  by  4 
than  0  inches  above  the  level.  Keeping  this  idea  in 
view,  it  has  been  conventionally  agreed  to  admit ■ 
the  existence  of  negative  quantities  as  existing  i*r  \ 
•a.  The  only  errors  which  can  flow  from  this  J 
arise  from  misinterpretation  of  results,  for  the  four  j 
fundamental  ojierations  of  addition,  subtraction, , 
multiplication,  and  division  are  unaffected  by  the 
extended  interpretation  of  signs.  The  following 
is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  an  extended 
interpretation  of  the  negative  sign,  shewing  at 
the  same  time  how  much  more  general  are  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  algebraic  expressions  than  by 
ordinary  lauguage  :  If  at  the  present  time  a  father 
is  50  years,  and  his  sou  20  years  old,  when  will 
the  father  be  three  times  as  old  as  his  son.  This 
problem,  when  solved,  gives  -5  as  the  number  of 
years  which  must  elapse  before  the  father's  age 
is  three  times  the  son's.  Now,  at  first  sight, 
this  result  appears  to  be  absurd,  but  wheu  we  con- 
sider the  terms  of  the  problem,  its  explanation  is 
easy.  The  question  asked  pointed  to  a  number  of 
years  to  come,  and  had  the  result  turned  out  to  bo 
positive,  such  would  have  been  the  case,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  negative  directs  us  to  look  in  a 
'contrary'  direction,  or  backwards  to  time  /km*;  and  '■ 
this  is  found  to  satisfy  the  problem,  as  5  years  ' ago' 
the  father  was  45  and  his  son  15. 

Negative  quantities  arise  out  of  the  use  of  general 
symbols  in  subtraction,  as  in  the  formula  a  -  b,\ 
w  iere  we  may  afterwards  iind  that  b  is  greater  than  i 
a.   See  Subtraction. 

NEORI'TOS,  or  NEGRI'LLOS  {8pani*h, 
diminutive  of  Negroes),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Spwiards  to  certain  Negro-like  tribes  inhabiting 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
differing  essentially  both  in  features  and  manners 
from  the  Malay  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  but  are  much  smaller  in 
size,  averaging  in  height  not  more  than  four  feet 
eight  inches,  whence  their  apjieUation  of  N.,  or 
little  Negroes.  They  are  also  called  by  the  Span- 
iards JWr/ritos  rfW  Monte,  from  their  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  districts  for  the  most  part ;  and  one 
of  the  islands  where  thev  are  most  numerous,  bears 
the  name  of  I*la  lot  Jv'roros.  These  N.  are  also 
known  by  the  names  Acta,  Aigta,  Ite,  Inapta,  and 
Igolote  or  Igorote.  They  are  described  as  a  short, 
small,  but  well-made  and  active  people,  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  projecting  like  that  of  the  African 
Negroes,  the  hair  either  woolly  or  frilled,  and  the 
complexion  exceedingly  dark,  if  not  quite  so  black  as 
that  of  the  Negroes.  The  Sjmniards  describe  them 
as  less  black  and  less  ugly  than  the  Negroes - 
Menna  Negro*  y  mtnot  ff'mu  All  writers  concur  in 
speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
aavagedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
without  any  fixed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip 
of  bark  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Their  only 
weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live 
upon  roots,  wild  fruits,  and  any  sort  of  animals  that 
they  can  surprise  in  their  haunts,  or  conquer  in  the 
chase.  By  the  Malays,  they  are  despised  and  hated ; 
and  the  buffalo-hunters  in  the  woods,  when  they 
meet  with  them,  do  not  scruple  to  shoot  them  down 
like  wild  beasts  or  game.  '  It  has  not  come  to  my 
knowledge,'  says  a  Spanish  writer.  '  that  a  family  of 
these  Negroes  ever  took  up  their  abode  in  a  village. 
If  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  make  slaves  of 
them,  they  will  rather  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death 
than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue;  and  it  is  impos- 


sible, either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to 
labour.'  The  same  writer,  an  ecclesiastic,  speaks  of 
them  as  gentle  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners, 
whenever  he  himself  came  in  contact  with  them ; 
aud  although  informed  that  some  of  them  were 
cannibals,  he  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the  report. 
Eh-  Carl  Scherzer,  the  historian  of  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  Norara,  when  at  Manilla,  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  Negrita  girl  whom  he  thus 
describes  ;  'This  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  of  dwarf-like  figure,  with  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and 
wide  everted  lips  which  characterise  the  Negro 
type.  This  pleasing-looking,  symmetrically-formed 
girl  had  l>eeu  brought  up  iu  the  house  of  a  Spaniard, 
apparently  with  the  pious  object  of  rescuing  her 
soul  from  heathenism.  The  poor  little  Ncgrilla 
hardly  understood  her  own  mother-tongue,  besides 
a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we  liad  considerable 
difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.' 

According  to  Spanish  statements,  the  N.  are  found 
only  in  five  of  the  Philippine  Islands  -namely, 
Luzon,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao — 
and  are  estimated  at  al>out  25,000  souls.  Rem- 
nants of  them  exist,  however,  in  the  interior  of 
some  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  they  are  scattered,  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Polynesia. 
They  are  altogether  an  island  people,  and  are  hence 
treated  of  by  Prichard  under  the  designation  of 
Pelagian  Negroes.  By  Dr  Pickering  they  are 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan, 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the 

{general  absence  of  a  beard,  the  projecting  of  the 
ower  part  of  the  face  or  the  inclined  profile,  and 
the  exaggerated  Negro  features.  The  hair,  also,  is 
more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans,  though  far 
from  equalling  that  of  the  Negroes  in  knotty  close- 
ness. By  Latham,  the  N.  are  classified  under  the 
subdivision  of  *  Oceanic  Mougolidse,  C,'  which  sub- 
division is  further  modified  by  him  into  the  desig- 
nation of  '  Ampbinesians '  and  '  Kela?nonesians.' 
The  N.  out  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  islands  embraced  under  the 
latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland, 
Solomon's  Isles,  LouUiadc,  New  Caledonia,  and 
Tasmania  or  Van  Da-men's  Land.  Except  in  the 
last-mentioned  island,  however,  the  N.,  strictly 
speaking— that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly 
hair — do  not  jnvponderate  over  the  other  native 
tribes  less  strongly  marked  with  Negro  features ; 
while  in  Tasmania  itself,  the  race  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  amounting  at  present  to  not 
more  than  two  or  three  dozen  sonls.  Dr  Pickering  is 
of  opinion,  tliat  the  Negrito  race  *onoe  occupied 
more  space  than  it  does  at  this  time,  and  that  it 
has  in  many  instances  preceded  the  dissemination  of 
other  races.'  We  conclude  with  a  description  of  a 
Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island  where  the 
missionary  Williams  was  murdered),  supplied  to  Dr 
Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  his  associate  in  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition.  •  Ho  was 
above  five  feet  high,'  says  Mr  Hales, '  slender  and 
long  limbed  ;  he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreat- 
ing arched  forehead,  short  and  scanty  eyebrows,  and 
small  snub  nose,  thick  lij»  (especially  the  up|>er),  a 
retreating  chin,  and  that  projection  of  the  jaws  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  which  is  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  the  Negro  race.  ....  Placed 
in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks,  there  was  nothing  about 
him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest.'   See  Papuans  and  Polynesians. 

NE'GRO,  Rto.   See  Rio  Nbgro, 

NEGRO  MINSTRELSY,  a  species  of  singing 
which  originated  among  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
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United  State*,  and  is  now  popular  at  public  enter- 
tainments. The  sentiment  of  the  earlier  of  these 
negro  melodies  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the 
words  mostly  broken  English,  and  the  harmonies 
confined  chiefly  to  two  chords — the  tonic  and  dom- 
inant. How  the  airs  were  composed  has  been 
a  matter  of  curious  inquiry.  Some  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  broken  down  and  otherwise  altered 
old  psalm-tunes,  which  had  been  caught  up  by  the 
more  musical  of  the  negro  race.  In  some  instances, 
the  singing  of  the  melodies  is  accompanied  with 
grotesque  gestures ;  the  effect  being  to  give  the 
idea  of  good-nature  and  love  of  fnn  in  the  dark- 
skinned  minstrels.  Negro  melodies  may  bo  said  to 
have  been  made  known  by  Mr  D.  Rice,  who  first  in 
New  York,  in  1831,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
created  a  sensation  by  his  singing  of  Jim  Crow. 
Other  songs  followed,  such  as  Jim  along  Jasey, 
and  Bu  ffalo  Gal* ;  and  from  less  to  more,  there 
was  created  a  very  characteristically  national 
music,  if  the  Americans  will  allow  us  to  call  it  so. 
Becoming  extensively  popular,  and  addressed  to 
fashionable  audiences,  this  negro  minstrelsy  now 
comprehends  a  large  variety  of  songs,  with  airs  of 
a  pleasing  kind,  the  whole  much  in  advance  of  the 
original  negro  compositions.  For  these  improve- 
ments, the  world  is  indebted,  among  others,  to  Mr  j 
E.  P.  Christy,  who  began  as  conductor  of  a  band  of 
minstrels  at  Buffalo  in  1842,  and  who  established 
himself  in  New  York  in  1846.  At  first,  his  troupe 
were  called  the  '  Virginia  Minstrels,'  but  after- 
wards they  were  known  as  the  'Christy  Minstrels.' 
Mr  Christy's  great  success  in  this  species  of  enter- 
tainment brought  other  leaders  and  troupes  into  the 
field.  In  most  cases,  the  memliers  of  the  negro 
minstrel  troiqies  are  only  negroes  in  name,  with 
faoua  and  hands  blackened  for  the  piir[»ose.  See 
Christy*  Minstrels  New  Song*,  with  Music,  edited 
by  J.  Wade.   London,  1859. 

NEGROES  (from  the  Spanish  word  ntnro, 
black  ;  Lit  niger)  is  the  name  given  to  a  consider- 
able branch  of  the  human  family,  possessing  certain 
physical  characteristics,  which  distinguish  it  in  a 
very  marked  degree  from  the  other  branches  or 
varieties  of  mankind — more  estiecially  the  so-called 
whites  or  Europeans.  In  BlumenWh's  fivefold 
division  of  mankind,  the  Negroes  occupy  the  first 
place  under  the  variety  Etliiojiian,  which  likewise 
embraces  the  Kafirs,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alfo- 
ruins,  and  Oceanic  Negroes.  In  Latham's  three- 
fold division,  they  are  placed  among  the  Atlant'ula, 
and  form  the  primary  subdivision  of  Negro  Allantida 
in  that  author's  classification ;  while  in  Pickering's 
elevenfold  division,  they  occupy  the  last  place  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  races  of  mankind. 

Both  Prichard  and  Latham  strongly  protest 
against  the  common  error  of  looking  uj>on  the  term 
Negro  as  synonymous  with  African.  '  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,'  says  the  former,  '  that  the  word 
Negro  is  not  a  national  appellation,  but  denotes  the 
ideal  typo  constituted  by  the  assemblage  of  certain 
physical  characteristics,  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
natives  of  Guinea  in  Western  Africa,  and  in  their 
descendants  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.'  And 
Latham  in  like  manner  observes :  *  No  fact  is  more 
necessary  to  be  remembered,  than  the  difference 
betweeu  the  Negro  and  African  ;  a  fact  which  is 
well  verified  by  reference  to  the  map.  Here  the 
true  Negro  area— the  area  occupied  by  men  of  the 
black  skin,  thick  lip,  depressed  nose,  and  woolly 
hair  -is  exceedingly  small;  as  small  in  pro|iortion  to 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  as  the  area  of  the  district  of 
the  stunted  Hyperboreans  is  in  Asia,  or  that  of  the 
Laps  in  Europe.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  Africa,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 


hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Australian  is 
the  prevalent  colour.  To  realise  this  we  may  ask, 
what  are  the  true  Negro  districts?  and  what  those 
other  than  Negro  ?  To  the  former  belong  the  valleys 
of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger,  and  the 
intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts  of  Sudanis, 
and  parts  about  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  Darfur ;  to 
the  latter,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kafir  and  Hottentot 
areas  south  of  the  line,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Nile.  This  leaves  but  little  for  the 
typical  Negro.'  Bearing  in  mind  this  limitation  of 
the  primitive  area  of  the  Negro,  we  shall  next 
proceed  to  speak  of  his  prominent  physical  charac- 
teristics. 

The  Negro  hss  a  black  skin,  unctuous  snd  soft ; 
woolly  hair ;  thick  lips ;  the  lower  part  of  the  face 

Iirognathic,  or  projecting  like  s  muzzle ;  the  skull 
ong  and  narrow ;  and  a  low,  retreating  forehead. 
The  skull  of  the  Negro  is  remarkably  solid  and 
thick,  so  that  in  fighting  they  often  butt  against 
each  other  like  rams,  without  much  damage  to 
either  combatant ;  and  it  is  likewise  so  flat  that 
burdens  are  easily  carried  upon  it  According  to 
Camper's  lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the 
Negro  shews  an  angle  of  70* t  while  that  of  the 
European  shews  one  of  80*,  on  which  difference  of 
10°,  as  he  considered,  depends  the  su|terior  beauty 
of  the  lstter.  There  is  not  much  dej>cndcnoe,  how- 
ever, to  be  placed  on  such  a  mode  of  admeasure- 
ment ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bluraenbach's 
vertical  method.  According  to  this,  a  considerable 
difference  would  appear  to  exist  between  the  skull 
of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  European.  '  But'  says 
Dr  Prichard,  '  I  have  carefully  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  the  foramen  magnum  in  many  Negro  skulls ; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately 
described  as  being  exactly  behind  the  transverse 
line  bisecting  the  antero-postcrior  diameter  of  the 
basis  cranii.  This  is  precisely  the  place  which 
Owen  has  jwinted  out  as  the  general  position  of  the 
occipital  hole  in  the  human  skull.  In  those  Negro 
skulls  which  have  the  alveolar  process  very  pro- 
tul>erant  the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above 
described  is  lengthened  in  a  slight  degree  by 
this  circumstance.  If  allowance  is  made  for  it  no 
difference  is  perceptible.  The  difference  is  in  all 
instances  extremely  slight ;  and  it  is  equally  per- 
ceptible in  beads  belonging  to  other  races  of  men, 
if  we  examine  crania  which  have  prominent  upper 
iawa,  If  a  line  is  let  fall  from  the  summit  of  the 
head  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  basis,  the 
occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  situated  imme- 
diately behind  it ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  in 
Negro  and  in  European  heads.  There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  in  this  respect — the  conformation  of  the 
Negro  skull-  nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the 
opinion  hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported 
either  through  ignorance  or  from  interested  motives 
by  many  ]<erson8 — that  the  Negro  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  higher  order  of  apes  and 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  difference  is  certainly 
considerable  between  the  highest  Europeau  and  the 
typical  Negro,  but  the  gulf  between  tlicm  l»oth  and 
the  highest  of  the  Simia  is  so  nearly  of  the  same 
width,  that  the  difference  is  scarcely  distinguishable, 
Rut  the  skin,  hair,  skull,  lips,  maxillary  profile,  and 
general  facial  appearance  of  the  Negro,  are  not  the 
only  features  that  distinguish  him  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  European,  and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  the  human  race.  4  In  the  Negro,'  says 
Prichard,  4  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards. 
Soemmering  snd  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the 
tibia  aod  fibula  in  the  Negro  are  more  convex  in 
front  than  in  Europeans  ;  the  calves  of  the  legs  are 
very  high,  so  ss  to  encroach  upon  the  kam^  •  the 
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feet  and  hand*,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  flat ; 
and  the  os  calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  con- 
tinued nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  bones 
of  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad.'  As  to  the 
supposed  excessive  length  of  the  forearm  in  the 
Negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt  upon  as  shewing 
an  approach  to  the  anthropoid  apes,  facta  are 
altogether  against  the  statement;  there  being  no 
greater  difference  than  is  observable  in  individuals 
of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  Io  stature,  the 
Negro  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  European, 
often  reaching  six  feet,  and  rarely  declining  below 
five  and  a  hall  Into  the  discussion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in  the  Negro  we  have 
not  s{>ace  to  enter.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
de|>end  upon  the  greater  amount  of  pigment  cells  in 
the  Jlete  Malpighii,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cutaneous  glands,  as  compared  with  the  skin  of 
Europeans.  In  the  skin  of  the  Negro  there  is  much 
oily  matter,  and  he  perspires  profusely,  wluch  serves 
to  keep  him  in  health,  while  it  diffuses  a  smell  far 
from  agrecrfble  to  bystanders  whose  olfactory  nerves 
are  at  all  sensitive.  Of  the  hair  of  the  Negro,  Dr 
Prichard  remarks  :  *  I  am  convinced  that  the  Negro 
has  hair  projieriy  so-called,  and  not  wooL  One 
difference  between  the  hair  of  a  Negro  and  that 
of  a  Euro]tean,  consists  in  the  more  curled  and 
frizzled  coudition  of  the  former.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  crispation,  some 
European  hair  being  likewise  very  crisp  Another 
difference  is  the  greater  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
or  pigment  in  the  hair  of  the  Negro.    It  is  very 

{>rouable  that  this  quality  is  connected  with  the 
ormer,  and  is  its  cause,  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  one  depends  upon  another; 
but  as  these  protierties  vary  simultaneously,  and 
are  in  proportion  one  to  another,  we  may  infer  that 
they  d<>  not  depend  upon  independent  causes.' 

The  Negroes,  in  their  native  seat,  comprise  various 
independent  tribes,  which  are  thus  classified  and 
enumerated  by  Dr  Latham :  1.  Western  Negro 
AtlantMa,  embracing  the  Woloffs,  Sere  res,  Sera- 
wolli,  Mandingos,  Feuips,  4c ;  Fantis,  Ac  ;  the  Gha, 
the  Whidah.  Maha  and  Benin  tribes,  the  Grebo,  &c 
2  Central  Negro  Atlantidos,  embracing  the  Yarriba, 
the  Tapua,  Haussa,  Fulahs,  Cutnbri,  Sungai,  Kissur, 
Bornfj,  Sic ;  Begharmi,  Mandara,  Mobba,  Furians, 
Koldagi.  3.  AV« stern  Negro  A  tin  rilidce,  embracing 
the  Sbilluk,  &c  ;  QSmamyl,  Dallas,  &c  ;  Tibboo, 
Gongas.  This  list  might,  of  course,  1m  still  further 
enlarged  by  reference  to  the  works  of  Barth,  Living- 
stone, Spoke,  and  other  travellers,  whose  researches 
have  been  published  since  the  appearance  of  Dr 
Latham's  Y  arieties  of  Alan,  in  1850. 

While  these  several  tribes  have  their  distinctive 
peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical 
appearauce,  but  in  their  intellectual  canities, 
moral  instincts,  customs,  and  manners.  The  Negro 
intellect  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  inferior 
not  only  to  the  European,  but  to  that  of  many 
primitive  races  not  as  yet  brought  within  the  pale 
of  civilisation,  while  it  is  suj>erior  to  that  of  the 
Australians,  Bushmen,  and  Esquimaux.  Some  tribes 
are  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  and  are 
either  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and 
indolent  This  is  the  case,  for  the  most  mrt, 
according  to  Pricliard,  where  the  exaggerated  Negro 
type  is  discernible,  as  among  the  Bullouis,  Papain, 
and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Western  Guinea  ; 
also  among  the  tribes  near  the  slave  coast,  and  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  the  slave-trade  has  been 
carried  on  t  »  the  greatest  extent  In  other  parts  they 
shew  a  capacity  for  practising  the  arts  of  hie.  They 
are  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their  dwelling*, 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron 


and  other  metals,  they  manufacture  arms,  drew 
and  prepare  the  skins  of  animals,  weave  cloth, 
and  fabricate  numerous  useful  household  utensils. 
Neither  are  they  altogether  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  These  marks  of  civilisation  are,  for 
the  most  part  apparent  in  the  districts  either 
wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Mohammedanism. 
Mungo  Park,  in  liis  account  of  Scgo,  the  capital  of 
Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, with  houses  of  two  stories  high,  having  flat 
roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  con- 
veyiug  men  and  horses  over  the  Niger.  'The  view 
of  this  extensive  city,'  he  says,  '  the  numerous 
canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and 
the  cidtivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country, 
formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  civilisation  and 
magnificence  which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the 
bosom  of  Africa.'  All  tribes  of  Negroes  ap|iear  to 
be  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  shew  no  little 

They  also  express  their  hopes  and  fears  iu  extem- 
porary songs.  Where  Mohammedanism  has  not 
been  introduced,  the  religion  of  the  Negroes  is 
nothing  but  a  debased  fetish  worship  They  make 
fetishes  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers  claws, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation  of  their 
fetish  man,  or  priest  They  also  manufacture  idols 
of  wood  and  stone,  which  they  worship ;  and  yet, 
under  all  this,  they  have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  They  believe  in  good  and  evd  spirits,  and 
are  perpetually  practising  incantations  to  ward  off 
the  baneful  influence  of  their  spiritual  enemies. 
Their  religion,  in  fact  >*  one  altogether  of  fear ; 
and  as  this  generally  leads  to  cruelty,  we  find  them 
for  the  most  part  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  In  some  parts  they  even  offer  up 
human  victims  to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are 
cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  often  shed 
blood  for  the  mere  savage  delight  they  experience 
in  seeing  it  flow  from  their  victims.  We  need  only 
allude  to  the  inhuman  custom*,  as  they  are  called,  of 
Dahomey,  and  the  Yam  and  Adal  customs  of  the 
Asbanteee,  as  described  by  Bowdich,  in  support  of 
this  statement 

This  same  indifference  to  human  suffering,  coupled 
with  the  ]»assion  of  avarice,  has  doubtless  l>een  the 
mainspring  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  during  so 
many  centuries  between  the  Negroes  and  European 
traders  in  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Begun  by 
the  Portuguese  as  early  as  1503,  when  Negro  slaves 
were  first  imported  into  the  West  Indies,  sanctioned 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1511,  and  subsequently 
by  Charles  V.,  legalised  in  England  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  eventually  practised  by  every  maritime 
nation  of  Euroite,  this  infamous  trade  flourished 
under  the  sanction  of  law  as  late  as  the  year  1807, 
when  it  was  happily  abolished  by  act  of  parliament 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  now  treated  as  piracy  by 
almost  every  civilised  nation.  Even  still,  however, 
it  is  practised  by  lawless  men,  notwithstanding  the 
humane  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  to  suppress  it ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  has  given  to  the  petty  chieftains  on 
the  slave  coast,  and  the  country  behind  it  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
retard  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  that  part  of 
Africa.  •  The  region  mentioned,'  says  Pnchard, 
'  has  been  the  great  seat  of  the  exportation  of  Negro 
slaves,  and  the  tribes  on  the  coast  have  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  physical  and  moral 
degradation  by  the  calamities  and  vices  attendant 
on  that  traffic  Throughout  Negroland,  and  espe- 
cially this  part  of  it  the  inhabitants  of  one  district 
in  the  interior,  the  dwellers  on  one  mountain,  an 
ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  wives  and  children 
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of  the  neighbouring  clans,  and  to  sell  them  to 
strangers  ;  many  sell  their  own.  Every  recess,  and 
almost  every  retired  corner  of  the  land,  has  been  the 
scene  of  hateful  rapine  and  slaughter,  not  to  be 
excused  or  palliated  by  the  spirit  of  warfare,  but 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  and  tor  the  love  of  gain.' 

The  custom  of  polygamy  prevails  among  all  the 
Negro  tribes,  and  where  these  are  constituted  into 
nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Dahomey,  the  sovereign 
has  often  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  wives, 
whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as  presents  to  his 
chi.f  (,tii  eers  and  favourites. 

The  languages  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes 
of  Negroes  are  very  numerous.  Vocabularies  of 
nearly  200  languages  have  been  brought  from 
Africa  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Koclle.  *  A  slight  exami- 
nation of  these  vocabularies,'  says  Mr  Edwin  Norria, 
'  seems  to  shew  that  there  are  among  the  Negro 
idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of  languages,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  at  least  as  much  as  the  more 
remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do.'  To  these 
Negro  idioms  Dr  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of 
Is'vjro-Hamitic  Language*.  These  may  perhaps 
have  affinities  with  some  of  the  other  African 
tonnes,  but  not  with  any  of  the  great  well-defined 
families  of  languages.  For  further  information 
upon  this  subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  Dr  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man, 
and.  especially  to  a  learned  note  by  Mr  Edwin 
Norris,  in  voL  L  of  that  work,  page  323. 

Of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  tho  Negroes  in 
the  various  countries  into  which  they  have  been 
imported  during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade, 
we  have  scarcely  room  to  speak.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  West  India  Islands,  to  the  number  of 
about  3,000,000;  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America ;  also  in  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Island*,  Arabia,  Morocco,  kc  In  tho  British 
West  India  Islands  they  were  emancipated  from 
slavery  in  1834,  and  in  those  belonging  to  France  in 
1848.  Indeed,  slavery  now  exists  nowhere  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cuba. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Negroes  amount  to  about  I 
4.000,000.  Many  of  these  have  been  emancipated  in 
the  course  of  the  civil  war  still  (1864)  raging,  and  all 
tlie  Negroes  of  Secession  masters  have  been  declared 
emancipated  by  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
and  act  of  the  Federal  congress ;  at  the  same  time 
that  indemnities  have  been  promised  to  such  loyal 
states  an  of  their  own  accord  decree  emancipation. 
So  far  Negro  slavery,  as  an  institution  of  the  United  j 
States,  has  received  more  than  one  severe  blow;  I 
neither  can  its  total  extinction,  we  think,  be  far 
distant,  whatever  may  be  the  results  politically  of 
the  present  contest  between  Federals  and  Con- 
federates. 

NEGROPONT.   See  Epwea. 

NE'GROS,  Is  la  dk.   See  Philippine  Islands, 

NEGU'NDO,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Aceracea  (see  Maple),  differing  from  the  maples 
chiefly  in  the  dioecious  flowers  being  destitute  of 
petals,  and  in  the  pinnated  ash -like  leaves.  The 
Common  N.  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  now  not  unirequent  in  Britain 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

NE'GUS,  a  compound  of  either  port  or  sherry 
wine  and  hot  water  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
flavoured  with  lemon-peel  aud  spioea  It  is  a 
favourite  beverage  in  England,  and  derives  its  name 
from  s  Colonel  Negus,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor. 

NEHEMFAH,  son  of  Hachaliah,  probably  of 
royal  descent,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  his  palace 
at  Shuahan  about  444  B.C.    Having  ' 


sad  fate  of  the  returned  colonists  in  Jem  sal  em,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  him  to  bis  brethren 
there  with  full  powers  *to  seek  their  welfare.'  For 
twelve  years  (444 — 432),  he  was  untiriugta  engaged 
as  *  Governor '  in  works  for  their  safety  from 
within  and  without :  refortifying  the  city  walls, 
notwithstanding  the  hindrances  aud  dangers  that 
beset  him  on  all  sides ;  inducing  people  from  the 
country  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the 
city,  thus  promoting  its  prosperity ;  and  finally, 
and  above  all,  rekindling  the  name  of  ancient 
piety  and  the  enthusiasm  for  tho  observance  of 
the  Law  in  the  hearts  of  the  rough  immigrants. 
He  then  returned  to  Persia,  trusting  to  the  new 
vitality  which  his  reforms  had,  as  he  thought, 
infused  into  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  But  not 
long  afterwards— within  a  period  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  now  to  fix— he  had  again  to 
obtain  leave  from  the  king,  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  the  many  abuses  that  liad  crept  in 
during  his  brief  absence  from  Jerasalem.  His 
energies  now  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
foreign  elements  mixed  up  with  the  people,  both 
privately  and  publicly.  He  enforced  tho  rigorous 
observation  of  Feast  and  Sabbath,  and  rearranged 
the  Temple  service  in  accordance  with  its  primeval 
purity,  procuring  at  the  same  time  the  means  for 
its  proper  support  by  inducing  the  people  to  offer 
the  tithes  as  of  old.  His  second  stay  at  Jerusalem 
seems  to  have  lasted  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  • 
but  the  dates,  as  gathered  from  circumstantial 
evidence  only,  are  exceedingly  vague.  He  6eems  to 
have  lived  to  an  old  age,  but  the  place  and  year  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  What  was  the  part  he 
took  in  the  formation  and  redaction  of  tho  oihlical 
canon,  cannot  be  investigated  in  this  place.  But 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  among  the  refor- 
matory works  undertaken  by  him,  the  collection, 
and  perhaps  the  edition  of  some  of  tho  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  must  be  included. 

The  Book  known  under  his  name  (in  13  chapters) 
is  believed  only  partly  his  own  work.  Recent  inves- 
tigation ascribes  to  him  only  the  first  six  chapters, 
part  of  the  seventh,  and  tho  last  chapter  and  half ; 
the  rest  being  a  compilation  by  other  hands.  Its 
style  and  character  are  very  simple,  free  from 
anything  supernatural  or  prophetic  Its  language 
resembles  much  that  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and 
is  replete  with  Aramaisms  and  other  foreign,  partly 
Persian  words.  Originally  considered  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  it  was  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  at  first  called  '  The  Second  Book  of 
Ezra.'  Gradually,  however,  it  assumed  its  present 
independent  position  in  the  canon  after  Ezra  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  or  compiled 
towards  the  end  of  N.'i  life. 

NEILGHE'RRT  (properly  NILGIRI)  HILLS 
(Skr.  nUa,  blue,  and  g'tri,  mountain),  a  remarkable 
group  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  entirely 
isolated,  with  the  exception  of  a  precipitous  granite 
ridge,  16  miles  in  width,  which  connects  it  with  tho 
hk'h  table-land  of  Maisur  on  the  north.  Lat.  11° 
W— 1 T  38'  N.,  long.  76°  30*— IT  W.  The  shape  of 
the  group  is  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side 
faces  the  district  of  Malabar  on  the  west  Greatest 
length,  about  40  miles ;  average  breadth,  about 
15  miles.  The  base  of  the  mountains  is  covered 
by  a  dense  and  unhealthy  forest,  swarming  with 
wild  animals,  among  which  are  the  elephant  and 
tiger ;  but  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Hills,  wood 
is  comparatively  scanty.  1  he  surface  of  the  group 
is  undulating,  rising,  in  the  peak  of  Dodabctta, 
near  the  centre,  to  the  height  of  8760  feet,  the 
greatest  height,  as  yet  ascertained,  in  India  south 
of  the  Hi  m  a  In  v  as.  The  Hills  for  tho  moat  part 
consist  of  granite,  covered  often  to  the  depth  of 
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upwards  of  ten  feet  by  a  richly  productive  blaok 
soil.  There  are  several  morasses  yielding  peat, 
which  is  used  for  fueL  The  higher  lands  form  a 
fiue  open  grass  country,  covered  with  the  vege- 
tation of  the  temperate  rone,  and  inhabited  by  a 
most  remarkable  tribe,  the  Tudaa  or  Toruvan 
(herdsmen).  This  tribe  numbers  only  about  2000 
persons.  The  men  are  tall  and  handsome,  with 
Roman  noses,  tine  teeth,  and  large  expressive 
eyes  ;  the  women  are  singularly  beautiful.  Their 
religion  is  Theism ;  they  have  no  idols.  Owing  to 
their  great  elevation,  the  N.  H.  have  a  delight- 
fully cool  climate,  and  are  much  resorted  to  on 
this  account  by  invalided  Europeans.  The  princi- 
pal station,  and  the  only  place  on  the  Hills  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a  town,  is  Ctakamand,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  Hills,  at  an  elevation 
of  7300  feet  alwve  sea-level.  Its  climate  is  cold 
and  damp  during  the  monsoon ;  at  other  times  it 
is  intensely  dry,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  58a. 

NEILGHERRY  NETTLE  (Girardmia  Lesche 
naitltii),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Urluvrr,  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  nettles,  and  possessing  in  a  high 
degree  the  stingiug  power  which  is  common  in  them. 
It  is  frequent  on  all  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Ncil- 
gherry  Hills.  The  bark  yields  a  valuable  fibre, 
which  the  natives  obtain  by  first  boiling  the  whole 
plant,  to  destroy  its  stinging  properties,  and  then 
peeling  the  stalks.  The  fibre  is  of  great  delicacy 
and  strength,  and  is  worth  £200  a  ton  in  England. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  therefore  thought 
likely  to  be  remunerative. — Markham's  Travels. 

NEI'RA.   See  Moluccas, 

NEI'SSE,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  a  fortress 
of  the  second  rank,  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley  on 
the  NcUse,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  30  miles  south- 
west of  Oppcln.  It  consists  of  the  town  projier  on 
the  right  Itatik,  of  the  Friedrich's  Town,  and  of  the 
Preussen  Port  on  the  left  bank.  It  contains  two 
great  squares,  has  five  Catholic  and  two  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  a  hospital,  theatre,  &o»  It  carries 
on  manufactures  of  arms,  chemical  products,  and 
tobacco,  and  establishments  for  spinning  and 
v  weaving  are  in  operation.  Pop.  18,000,  including  a 
garrison  of  5035  men.  N.,  formerly  the  chief  town 
of  a  principality  of  the  same  name,  and  the  residence 
of  a  prince-bishop,  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of 
conflict 

NEJI'N,  an  ancient  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Tchernigof,  on  the  Oster,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dnieper,  about  80  miles  north-east  of  Kiev. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lithuanians  ia  1320, 
and  of  the  Poles  in  1386,  bnt  was  annexed  to  l'ussia 
in  1054  N.  is  an  industrious  town  of  18,050  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  are  Greek  immigrants,  who 
settled  here  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  IL  The 
principal  branch  of  industry  is  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  Great  quantities  of  leaf-tolncco  are  sent 
hence  to  St  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Mittau.  The 
chief  institutions  are  two  monasteries,  25  churches, 
and  a  lyceum. 

NELSON,  Horatio,  the  greatest  of  Britain's 
admirals,  was  born  on  the  29th  September  1758,  at 
Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father, 
Edmund  Nelson,  was  rector.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Suckling,  and  through  her  he  could  claim 
a  collateral  kinship  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc.  As  a  child,  he  was  feeble  and  sickly ; 
and  throughout  life  his  small,  frail,  and  attenuated 
frame  seemed  to  consort  but  poorly  with  the  daring 
and  impetuous  spirit  which  '  stirred  and  lifted  him 
to  hiirh  attempts.    At  the  age  of  13,  he  entered  the 


royal  navy 
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Suckling.    Then,  even  more  than  now,  promotion 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  profession  was  determined 
by  Admiralty  interest ;  and  fortunately  for  him  and 
for  England,  his  uncle,  shortly  afterwards  becominjg 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  was  able  to  facilitate  his 
rise.    His  promotion  was  nearly  as  rapid  as  it  could 
be,  and  before  he  was  quite  21,  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  post-captain,  which  fairly  opened  the  way 
for  him  to  the  higher  honours  of  the  service. 
Up  to  this  time,  no  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
him  of  achieving  any  marked  distinction,  but  to 
all  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  bim,  he 
had  already  approved  himself  a  bold  and  capable 
officer.     Henceforward,  far  some  years,  he  was 
nearly  constantly  employed  in  a  variety  of  haras- 
sing services;  and  in  all  his  conduct  was  such, 
-that  in  no  long  time  he  had  made  for  himself  a 
brilliant  reputation.     His  growing  fame  was  as 
yet,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  professional  circles, 
no  very  signal  exploit  having  brought  his  name 
prominently  before  the  public.     But  with  the 
advent  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  the 
time  had  come  when  he  was  to  1  flame  amazement* 
on  the  world  by  a  series  of  noble  deeds,  in  the 
lustre  of  which  all  other  naval  glory  looks  pale. 
In  his  obscurer  years,  ho  seems  to  nave  been  cheered 
under  what  pained  him  as  unmerited  neglect  by 
that  prescience  of  a  grand  destiny,  which  has  so 
often  preluded  to  a  career  of  exceptional  splen- 
dour.   Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  writes:  *They 
have  not  done  me  justice.    But  never  mind  One 
day  I  '11  havo  a  gazette  of  my  own.'    And  subse- 
quently the  same  confidence  is  expressed  with  some- 
thing like  the  depth  of  a  religious  conviction  :  '  One 
day  or  other  I  will  have  a  long  gazette  to  myself. 
I  Jed  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be  given  me, 
I  cannot,  if  I  am  in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  oat  of 
sight ;  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  titer* 
Provulence  is  sure  to  direct  my  step*.'    In  1 793, 
appointed  to  the  Agamemnon,  64  guns,  he  took  a 
distinguished  part,  among  other  services,  in  the 
sieges  of  Bastta  and  Calvi,  in  Corsica,  losing  an 
eyo  at  the  last  of  these;  and  in  the  celebrated 
action  of  Sir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St  Vincent 
with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  a  manoeuvre  of  extreme 
and  masterly   daring,    executed   by  Nelson  in 
defiance  of    orders,    that    officer    was  mainly 
indebted  for  the  splendid  success  obtained,  and 
the  peerage  with  which  it  was  rewarded  Though 
in  the  interval  an  expedition  which  he  commanded 
against  Teneriffe  haet  failed  disastrously,  with  loss 
to  himself  of  his  right  arm  in  the  assault,  it  was  on 
all  hands  admitted  that  everything  was  done  on 
the  occasion  which  skill  and  valour  in  their  highest 
combination  could  effect,  and  N.,  on  his  return  to 
England  in  171*7,  was  received  with  general  accla- 
mation.   He  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  a  pension  of  illOOO  a  year  was  voted  to 
him.    Being  next  year  intrusted  with  a  fleet,  he 
signalised  this  his  first  independent  command  of 
any  magnitude  by  the  stupendous  victory  of  the 
Nile,  memorable  in  naval  annals  as  the  cotupletest 
annihilation  of  an  enemy  on  record    See  Abovkik. 
Finding  the  French  fleet— to  which  his  own  was 
considerably  inferior  in  force— skilfully  moored  so 
as  to  defy  ordinary  attack,  ho  adopted  tho  novel 
expedient  of  doubling  on  the  enemy's  shifts,  and  was 
rewarded  with  success  the  most  consummate.  Of 
the  French  line  of  battle,  two  ships  only  escajx-il 
to  be  afterwards  captured ;  and  it  was  considered 
that  solely  to  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  in  the 
heat  of  the  action  prostrated  N.,  did  even  these 
owe  their  temporary  safety.    Honours  were  now 
from  all  quarters  showered  upon  him ;  and  in 
particular  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
signified  by  the  title 
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on  him  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a  grant 
of  £2000  a  year  for  his  own  life,  ami  the  lives  of 
his  two  immediate  successor*.  For  his  services 
immediately  subsequent,  in  effecting  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Naples,  the  Neapolitan  king 
rewarded  him  with  the  Dukedom  of  Bronte  and 
a  domain  of  £3000  a  year.  These  last  honours, 
however,  were  in  one  sense  dearly  purchased.  The 
single  suspicion  of  a  blot  on  his  public  fame 
:5  in  regnra  of  his  relations  with  the  corrupt  court 
of  Naples,  and  of  certain  questionable  arts  into 
which  by  these  he  was  led.  The  only  flaw  in 
his  private  character  was  his  infatuated  attach- 
ment to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the  English 
ambassador,  a  woman  of  questionable  antecedents, 
but  |«erilous  fascination,  with  whom  he  was  here 
thrown  in  contact  The  influence  which  she  now 
obtained  over  him,  she  continued  to  the  end  to  exer- 
cise. Early  in  life  he  had  married,  and  married 
happdy.  If  to  the  charms  of  an  impure  adventuress 
he  sacrificed,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  wife  to 
whom  l»efore  ho  had  been  tenderly  devoted,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  indulge  in  comment.  Let  us  com  pas- 
sionate the  one  cruel  frailty  of  a  man  in  all  else 
and  in  his  proper  nature,  as  gentle  and  generous  as 
he  was  brave. 

His  next  magnificent  exploit  was  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  in  1801,  in  which,  after  a  struggle  of 
terrible  severity,  he  shattered  the  naval  power  of 
Denmark,  and  along  with  it  the  dreaded  coalition 
acain-t  England  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 
Never  were  the  characteristic  and  heroic  qualities 
of  the  man  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  on  this 
most  trying  occasion.  In  the  moral  courage  to 
accept  responsibility  at  all  hazards,  no  man  ever 
surpassed  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  his  chief, 
Sir  Hvde  Parker,  in  deadly  anxiety  as  to  the  issue 
of  what  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  con- 
flict, signalled  him  to  discontinue  action.  *  Damn 
the  signal ! '  said  N.,  when  this  was  reported  to  him. 
•  Kerp  mint  for  dwr  (xttlU  Jt'iimj.  That's  the  way 
I  answer  such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast' 
And  with  the  certainty  of  professional  disgrace  and 
ruin  staring  him  in  the  face  in  case  of  failure,  he 
worked  out  his  grand  triumph. 

Had  N.'s  services  here  ceased,  his  fame  would 
still  have  been  assured  as  the  greatest  of  England  s 
naval  hemes.    But  a  crowning  glory  awaited  him. 
In   the  earlier  part  of  1805,  glowing  with  fierce 
ardour  and  impatience,  he  had  chased  half  round 
the  world  a  French   fleet  of  nearly  double  the 
force  of  his  own,  scared  by  the  very  terror  of  his 
name;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable 
21st  October  of  that  year,  the  desire  of  his  eyes 
was  satisfied,  when  in  the  Bay  of  Trafalgar  he 
saw  before  him  the  combined  navies  of^  Franco 
and  Spain  moving  to  meet  him  in  frank  fight.  Of 
the  glorious  consummation  which  followed,  we  need 
not  speak  in  detaiL   Ere  night,  the  power  of  France 
upon  the  seas  was  annihilated,  and  her  threatened 
invasion  of  England  bad  become  an  alvrtive  dream. 
But  N.  was  no  more.    He  died  as  such  men  wish 
to  die,  amid  the  thunders  of  his  mightiest  victory. 

The  character  of  N.  was,  fur  a  man  of  his  great- 
ness, unusually  simple  and  transparent  A  more 
absolute  singleness  of  aim  and  aspiration  than 
bis,  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  of.  Literally  on 
fire  with  that  ardour  and  passion  of  enthusiasm, 
without  some  tincture  of  which  scarce  any  man 
perhaps  has  ever  yet  achieved  distinction,  he  was 
driven  by  it  imperiously  in  one  direction.  The 
greatest  of  sailors— he  was  a  sailor  and  little  else. 
Of  his  genius  for  command,  it  would  Iks  idle  at 
largo  to  Biteak.  In  coolness,  foresight  promptitude, 
instant  intuitive  decision,  and  a  daring  which,  even 
it  seemed  at  times  to  touch  temerity,  was 


yet  regidated  throughout  by  the  nicest  calculations 
of  reason,  he  has  perhajw  never  been  quite  equalled 
on  the  element  His  nature  was  most  noble  and 
humane.  His  heart  was  as  soft  as  a  woman's,  and 
overflowed  with  all  liberal  generosities.  He  had 
but  to  lie  known  to  be  beloved  ;  and  of  the  tender 
chivalry  of  his  relations  with  his  gallant  brethren 
in  arms,  it  is  touching  to  read. 


NELU'MBO  (Xelumhium),  a  genus  of  aquatic 
plants  similar  to  Water  LUies,  and  often  included 
under  that  name,  as  well  as  by  some  botanists  in 
the  natural  order  Xt/mphaarea  (q.  v.) ;  although 
by  others  constituted  into  a  distinct  order,  Xelum- 
Moots*  differing  in  the  want  of  albumen  in  the  seed, 
and  in  the  distinct  carpels,  which  are  one-seeded, 
and  buried  in  the  cavities  of  a  large  fleshy  recep- 
tacle ;  which  eventually  becomes  a  broad  hard 
bed,  full  of  holes,  with  the  large  seeds  half  buried 
in  them  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  water  lilies.  The  species  are  few,  and 
arc  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  They  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  X. 
tptciotuM  is  the  Egyptian  Bean  of  Pythagoras, 


Lotus  {Nelumbium  tperiotum) : 
A  tho  ripe  reiejiUele  of  Nelumbium  8j-«closum  ;  B,  a*c<-d; 
C.  a         with  the  two  cotvLdon.  so  tcpanted  aa  to  «mw 
the  large  pb'mule  which  Ihej  endow. 

the  Lotus  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hindus,  held  sacred  by  thorn 
and  by  the  people  of  Thibet     It  iB  also  much 
esteemed  and  cultivated  in  China,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  for  its  seeds,  roots,  leaf  stalks,  and  flower- 
stdks,  all  of  which  are  eaten.    It  has  been  used 
as  food  by  the  Egyptians  from  remote  antiquity. 
The  seeds  are  in  size  and  shajw  like  acorns,  wit ,h  a 
taste  more  delicate  than  that  of  almonda  The 
root  contains  much  starch,  and  Chinese  arrow-root 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it    Slices  of  it  are  often 
served  up  at  table  in  China    Great  quantities  are 
pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  eaten  with  nee. 
The  powdered  root  makes  excellent  soup  with  water 
or  milk.    The  flowers  are  generally  rose- col nu red. 
seldom  white     The  ancient   Egyptian  mode  of 
sowing  this  plant  by  enclosing  each  seed  in  a  ball 
of  clay,  and  throwing  it  into  the  water,  is  practised 
at  the  present  day  in  India— X.  luteum  is  a  North 
American  species,  extending  almost  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia;  with  yellow  flowers,    fhe  seeds  are 
sought  after  bv  children  and  by  Indians,  and  the 
farinaceous  roots  are  agreeable  when  boded 

NEMATE'LMIA  (derived  from  the  Gr.  words 
»em«,  a  thread,  and  htlmins,  an  intestinal  worm) 
is  the  term  given  by  recent  zoologist,  to  a  large  and 
important  class  of  the  subdivision  \  tTHMI  of  the 
Arlicuiata.  The 


belonging  to  this  class  are 
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of  a  more  or  less  donated  cylindrical  form.  Their 
skin  is  thick  and  strong,  and  is  usually  wrinkled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  body  an  annulated 
appearance,  which,  however,  disappears  if  the  animal 
is  placed  in  water.  The  nervous  system  in  the 
higher  fonns  (as  the  Atcarida)  consists  of  two  lateral 
ganglia  at  the  anterior  extremity,  which  are  united 
by  a  slender  nervous  ring,  and  from  which  two 
lateral  nervous  trunks  proceed  to  the  posterior  part  i 
of  the  body ;  while  in  the  lower  forms  no  distinct 
nervous  system  can  be  recognised.  No  special  organs  | 
of  th»  senses  are  met  with  ;  but  a  general  sense  of 
touch  is  probably  present.  The  digestive  organs  are 
extremely  Bimplc.  In  one  order  (the  Aeanthoce- 
j>'w/a),  no  trace  of  an  intestinal  canal  can  be  detected ; 
in  another  order  (the  Gordiacea),  there  is  a  month, 
but  no  anus  ;  while  the  higher  forms  are  provided 
with  mouth,  intestinal  canal,  and  anus.  In  the 
higher  forms,  a  kind  of  vascular  system  is  developed 
in  the  skin,  in  the  shape  of  canals,  in  which  the 
nutrient  fluid  is  propelled  by  the  movements  of  the 
body.  No  distinct  respiratory  organs  can  Ik? 
detected ;  but  in  some  genera  there  are  glands 
whose  object  is  not  clearly  known.  These  worms 
are  unisexual ;  but  the  males  are  comparatively 
rarely  found,  and  are  alwaya  smaller  than  the 
females.  With  the  exception  of  two  families — the 
U rolabea  and  A  nguiUultda,  or  paste  and  vinegar  eels 
—all  the  animals  of  this  class  are  parasitic  ;  indeed, 
Cams,  in  his  Handbudi  dor  ZooUvjie  (18G3),  voL  ii. 
p.  45$,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  '  probably  all  the 
nematelmia  live  as  parasites,  cither  during  their 
whole  Uvea  or  during  certain  stages  of  their 
existence.' 

The  N.  are  sometimes  termed  Round-worm*, 
just  as  the  Platyelmia  (tape-worms,  flukes,  ftc.) 
aro  called  i'lat-icornu.  Most  commonly,  however, 
the  term  round-worm  is  restricted  to  the  A  "cans 
luvibrkoides,  the  most  common  of  the  human  eutozoa. 

This  class  is  divisible  into  three  very  distinct 
orders — viz.,  the  Acanihocejthaia,  which  are  destitute 
of  an  intestinal  canal ;  tho  Gordiacea,  which  possess 
an  intestinal  canal,  but  no  anus;  and  the  Aema- 
toiden,  which  possess  a 
provided 


NEMATOI'DEA  constitute  the  highest  order 
of  the  Nematelmia,  and  indeed  of  intestinal  worms 
generally,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  distinct 
nervous  system,  a  complete  intestine  provided  with 
mouth  and  anus,  and  distinct  sexual  organs.  The 
history  of  their  development  is  not  fully  known ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  animals 
any  remarkable  metamorphoses,  although 
'perforate  tho  intestinal  walls,  and  become 
encysted  in  parenchymatous  organs.  The  great 
majority  of  tho  N.  are  parasitic  The  N.  are 
divided  by  Cams  into  twelve  families,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  known  only  in  a  parasitic 
state  of  existence,  excepting  certain  genera  of  the 
first  and  second  family. 

Althongh  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  most  com- 
mon residence  of  these  worms,  some,  as  TricMna 
ttjnrnli*,  aro  found  chiefly  in  the  muscles  ;  others, 
as  Filaria  merlinenrit,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue;  and  others  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  &c.  See 
Entozoa.  For  further  information  regarding  these 
worms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Eberths  UnUrtuch- 
ungen  Uber  Nematode n  (4 to,  1863). 

NE'MEA,  anciently  the  name  of  a  deep  and 
well-watered  valley  of  Argolis,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
between  Cleonro  and  Phlius.  It  lies  north  and 
south,  and  is  from  two  to  three  miles  long,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  posses**!  a  sacred 
grove,  with  a  magnificent  temple  of  Zeus,  and 
celebrated  for  the  games  called  the  Nemean  Ga 
IN 


which  took  place  four  times  in  two  Olympiads  in  an 
adjacent  woody  valley.  This  was  one  ot  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  and,  according  to 
one  legend,  was  founded  by  the  seven  princes  who 
were  combined  against  Thebes ;  according  to  another, 

K Hercules  after  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  Lion, 
e  games  consisted  partly  of  exercises  of  bodily 
skill  and  strength— auch  as  chariot-racing,  quoit- 
throwing,  wrestling,  running  in  armour,  horse- 
racing,  boxing,  throwing  the  sjMtar,  and  archery, 
and  partly  of  musical  and  poetical  competitions. 
The  prize  was  originally  a  crown  of  olive  twigs, 
afterwards  of  parsley.  We  have  eleven  odes  by 
Pindar  in  honour  of  victors  in  the  Nemean  Games. 

NEME'RTE"8,  a  genus  of  marine  Annelida,  tha 
type  of  a  farady,  Nemertida\  remarkable  for  the 
prodigious  length  which  some  of  the  species  attain, 
which,  in  their  most  extended  state,  is  30  or  40 
feet  But  the  animal  which  stretches  itself  out 
to  this  length,  is  cattable  of  suddenly  contracting 
itself  to  three  or  four  feet.  The  structure  is 
similar  to  that  of  leeches,  but  there  is  no  sucker. 
These  annelids  feed  upon  molluscs  by  sucking 
them  out  of  their  shells.  They  generally  lurk  m 
the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea-coast,  and  are  sometimes 
drawn  up  with  tho  nets  or  lines  of  fishermen.  Tbey 
twine  themselves  into  knots  and  coils,  apparently 
inextricable,  but  without  any  real  entanglement 
The  life-history  of  the  Nemertidie  is  curious.  The 
embryo  has  at  first  a  ciliated,  non-contractile,  oval 
body ;  from  which  there  issues  a  small  actively 
contractile  worm,  leaving  behind  it  the  oval  skin, 
and  this  worm  grows  to  the  sire  already  mentioned. 
The  larval  state,  however,  exhibits  a  cleft  with 
raised  edges,  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  the 
perfect  animaL 

NE'MESIS,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter 
of  Night,  was  originally  the  personification  of  the 
moral  feeling  of  right  and  a  just  fear  of  criminal 
actions — in  other  words,  of  the  conscience.  After- 
wards, when  an  enlarged  experience  convinced  men 
that  a  Divine  will  found  room  for  its  activity  amid 
the  little  occurrences  of  human  life,  N.  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  power  who  constantly  preserves  or 
restores  the  moral  equilibrium  of  earthly  affairs- 
preventing  mortals  from  reaching  that  excessive  pros- 

Serity  which  would  lead  them  to  forget  the  reverence 
ue  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  visiting  them  with 
wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness. 
Hence  originated  the  latest  and  loftiest  conception 
of  N.,  as  tho  being  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  a  strict  retributive 
providence— the  awful  and  mysterious  avenger  of 
wrong,  who  punishes  and  humbles  haughty  evil- 
doers in  particular.  N.  was  thus  regarded  as  allied 
to  Ate  (q.  v.)  and  the  Eumcnides  (q.  v.).  She  was 
sometimes  called  Adrastca  and  Khanransia,  the 
latter  designation  being  derived  from  Rharimus,  a 
village  of  Attica,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was 
represented  in  the  older  times  as  a  young  virgin, 
resembling  Venus  ;  in  later  times,  as  clothed  with 
the  tunic  and  peplus.  sometimes  with  swords  in  her 
hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  foot  »  griffin  also  having 
his  right  paw  upon  tho  wheel ;  sometimes  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  griffins.  N.  is  a  frequent  figure 
on  coins  and  gems. 

NE'NAGH,  a  market  town  of  Tipperary  county, 
Ireland,  distant  95  miles  south-west  from  Dublin ; 
pop.  (1861)  6488,  of  whom  5898  were  Roman 
Catholics,  530  Protestants  of  the  Established  Cuurch, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominatinna 
N.  is  the  assize  town  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipper- 
ary, and  is  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions, 
as  well  in  its  public  buildings  as  in  the  general 
of  the  houses.    The  ancient  keep,  called 
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Neaagh  Round,  U  a  striking  object,  and  the  court* 
house,  jail,  barrack,  and  union  workhouse  are 
edifices.  There  ia  a  free  acltool,  and  three 
schools,  containing  (1861)  1175  pupils,  of 
730  are  females,  and  445  boya  N.  is  almost 
ithout  mauufactures,  but  is  a 
ooQ&iderable  inland  trade. 


place  of 


NE*OPHYTE  (Gr.  ntophulo*,  from  nms,  new,  and 
p/mo,  to  grow),  the  name  given  in  early  ecclesi- 
astical language  to1  persons  recently  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  St 
Paul  (1  Tim.  in.  6),  and  is  explained  by  St  Gregory 
the  Great  as  an  allusion  to  '  their  being  newly 
planted  in  the  faith '  (Epp.  b.  v.  ep  51).  It  differed 
from  Catechumen  (q.  v.),  inasmuch  as  it  supposed 
the  person  to  have  not  only  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  hut  also  to  have  received  baptism. 
St  P,aul,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  directs  Timothy 
not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to  the  episcopate;  and 
this  prohibition  was  generally  maintained,  although 
occasionally  disregarded  in  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  those  of  St  Ambrose  (q.  v.). 
The  duration  of  this  exclusion  was  left  for  a  time  to 
the  discretion  of  bishops ;  but  several  of  the  ancient 
synods  legislated  regarding  it  The  third  council  of 
Aries,  5*24,  and  the  third  of  Orange  in  538,  fix  a  year 
as  the  least  limit  of  probation.  In  the  modern  Roman 
Catholic  Church  toe  same  disci'il 


liacinnne  is  one 


jserved, 

persons  converted  not  aloe 
heathenism,  but  from  any  sect  of  Christians  separ- 
ated from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The 
name  neophyte  is  also  applied  in  Roman  usage  to 
meieijf-orduiimd  prieati,  and  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  to  the  ««ricfi  of  a  religious  order. 


NE'O-PLATONISTS,  the  name  given  to  an 
illustrious  succession  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
claimed  to  found  their  doctrines  and  speculations 
on  those  of  Plata  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
Platonic  philosophy— that  is,  in  its  original  and 
genuine  f  irm  expired  with  Plato's  immediate 
disciples,  Speusippus  and  Xenocratcs.  Arcesilaus 
(q.  v.),  tie  founder  of  the  New  Academy,  and  at 
a  later  period  Carneades  (q.  v.),  introduced  and 
diffused  a  sceptical  J'roUibilUm,  which  gradually 
destroyed  that  earnest  and  reverent  spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry  so  characteristic  of  the  great 
papd  of  Socrates.  The  course  of  political  events 
in  the  ancient  world  also  largely  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  same  result  The  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
power  had  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
national  liberties,  and  had  issued  in  a  general  dete- 
rioration of  moral  character,  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West  Public  men,  especially,  sought  above 
all  things,  material  gratifications,  and  came  to  look 

kind 
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valent  forms  of  philosophy.  Besides,  the  specula- 
tions of  the  older  philosophers  wore  felt  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  When  men  began  to  review  the 
long  succession  of  contradictory  or  divergent  sys- 
tems that  had  prevaUed  since  the  time  of  Thalea 
the  Milesian,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  Greek  history,  a 
suspicion  appears  to  have  sprung  up  that  reality, 
certainty,  truth,  was  either  not  attainable,  or  could 
only  be  attained  by  selecting  something  from  every 
system.  Moreover,  the  immensely  extended  inter- 
course of  nations,  itself  a  result  of  Roman  conquest 
had  brought  into  the  closest  proximity  a  crowd  of 
conflicting  opinions,  beliefs,  and  practices,  which 
could  not  help  occasionally  undergoing  a  confused 
aud  in  this  way  presented  to  view 
cticism,  less  refined  and  philosophical 
than  the  speculative  systems  of  the  day,  but 


au  tnings,  material  gratifications,  ana  came  to 
upon  philosophy  itself  as  only  a  more  exquisite 
of  luxury.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore, 
Scepticism  and  Eclecticism  should  become  the 


not  essentially  different  from  them.  This  tendency 
to  amalgamation  shewed  itself  most  promineutly  in 
Alexandria.  Placed  at  the  junction  of  two  con- 
tinents, Asia  and  Africa,  and  close  to  the  most 
cultivated  and  intellectual  regions  of  Europe,  that 
celebrated  city  naturally  became  a  focus  for  the 
chief  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  world. 
Here,  the  East  and  the  West,  Greek  culture  and 
Oriental  enthusiasm,  met  and  mingled ;  and  here, 
too,  Christianity  sought  a  home,  and  strove  to 
quell,  by  the  liberality  of  its  sym|>athie8,  the 
myriad  discords  of  Paganism.  '  Greek  Scepticism,' 
says  Mr  Lewes,  'Judaism,  Platonism,  Christianity 
— all  had  their  interpreters  within  a  small  distance 
of  the  temple  of  Serapis.'  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  a  pbdosophy,  which  so  distinctly 
combines  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  as  that  promulgated  by  the 
Neo-Platonists,  should  have  originated  in  Alexan- 
dria. Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  right  to 
notice,  as  does  M.  Matter  in  his  HUtuire  de  f  ticoU 
d"  Altmndtie,  that  it  soon  ceased  to  have  any  local 
connection  with  the  city.  Its  most  illustrious 
representatives  were  neither  natives  of  Alexandria, 
nor  members  of  the  famous  Museum,  and  they  had 
their  schools  elsewhere — in  Rome,  in  Athens,  and  in 
Asia. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  whom  Neo-  PUitonitm 
commenced.  Scholars  differ  as  to  how  much  should 
be  included  under  that  term.  By  some  it  is  used 
to  designate  the  whole  new  intellectual  movement 
proceeding  from  Alexandria,  comprising,  in  this 
broad  view,  the  philosophy,  1st  of  Philo- JudsDiis 
aud  of  Numenius  the  Syrian  -.  2d,  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  (Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Ac,);  3d, 
of  the  Gnostics  ;  and  4th,  of  Ammonias  Saccas  and 
his  successors.  Others,  again,  would  exclude  the 
second  of  these  (though  the  Alexandrian  divines 
frequently  Platonise);  while  a  third  party  is  dis- 
posed to  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  the 
fourth.  The  last  of  these  modes  of  regarding 
Neo- Platonism  is  the  one  most  current  and  ia 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  definite;  yet 
Bouterwek,  Tennemann,  Lewes,  &c,  agree  in  con- 
sidering Pkilo-Jud&us  (q.  v.),  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
and  (in  part)  coutemporary  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
first  of  the  Neo-Platonists — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  unite  the  mysteries  of 
Oriental  belief  with  the  dialectics  and  speculations 
of  the  Platonists.  A  similar  course  was  at  least 
partially  pursued  by  the*  Christian  fathers  of  Alex- 
andria, partly  iron;  a  predilection  for  the  philo- 
sophy in  which  they  had  been  reared,  aud  partly 
from  a  desire  to  harmonise  reason  and  faith,  aud 
to  make  their  religion  acceptable  to  thoughtful 
and  educated  pagans  ;  hence,  they  too  may,  not 
without  reason,  be  classed  along  with  Philo,  though 
their  spirit  and  aim  are  distinctively  and  even 
strongly  Christian.  In  Gnosticism,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaking  generally,  the  lawless  mysticism  of 
the  East  predominated,  and  we  see  little  either  of 
the  spirit  or  logic  of  Plato.  They  may  therefore 
be  dismissed  from  the  category  of  Neo-Platonista 
Regarding  Philo-  Judajus  and  the  Alexandrian  divines, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  they  wrote  and  taught  in  the 
interests  of  their  own  religion,  and  had  no  idea  of 
defending  or  propagating  a  heathen  philosophy.  It 
is  this  which  strikingly  distinguishes  them  from  the 
school  founded  by  Ammonias  Saccas,  and  also  from 
an  independent  group  of  pagan  teachers  and  authors 
who  likewise  nourished  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  after  Christ  and  whose  main  object  was 
to  popularise  and  diffuse  the  ethics  and  religio- 
philosophic  system  of  Plato,  by  allegorically  explain- 
ing the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  popular  belief  in 
■  the  ideas  of  their  master,  but  at  the 
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•ame  time,  blending  with  these  many  Pythagorean 
and  Aristotelian  notions.  The  best-known  names 
of  this  group  are  Plutarch  (q.  v.)  and  Apnuleius 
(q.  v.).  These  men  have  a  better  claim  to  the  title 
of  Neo-Platonitits  than  any  of  the  others.  They 
adhered  far  more  closely  to  their  great  master,  and 
were,  in  fact — to  the  best  of  their  ability— simply 
popular  expounders  of  his  philosophy.  Living  at 
a  time  when  paganism  was  in  a  moribund  condition, 
they  sought  to  revive,  purify,  and  elevate  the  faith 
in  which  their  fathers  had  lived.  Christiauity,  a 
young,  vigorous,  and  hostile  system,  was  rooting 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  doejier  and  deeper  every 
day,  and  these  disciples  of  Plato— tenderly  attached 
to  their  ancestral  religion — felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  preserve  from  going  out  the  tires  that 
were  feebly  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  ancient 
gods. 

But  these  commentators  and  expositors  of  Plato 
worn  not  remarkable  for  their  philosophical  power ; 
a  fresh  Btream  of  life  was  first  poured  into  the  old 
channels  of  Platonic  speculation  by  Amraonius 
Saccas  (q.  v.)  and  Plotinus  (q.  v. I,  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  gives  the  school  which  they  established  its 
best  claim  to  the  exclusive  title  of  N*o-PlatonisL 
'  In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian 
school  deficient,'  as  M.  Saisset  justly  observes : 
'genius,  power,  and  duration  have  consecrated  it 
Re-animating  during  an  epoch  of  decline  the 
fecundity  of  an  aged  civilisation,  it  created  a  whole 
family  of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real 
founder,  resuscitated  Plato ;  Proclus  gave  tbo  world 
another  Aristotle ;  and  in  the  person  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  it  became  master  of  the  world.  For  three 
centuries  it  was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  greatest 
power  that  ever  appeared  on  earth— the  power  of 
Christianity ;  and  if  it  succumbed  in  the  struggle, 
it  only  fell  with  the  civilisation  of  which  it  had 
been  the  last  rampart'  (I«ewcs's  Biog.  HisL  Phil. 
p.  259).  The  essence  of  all  the  Alexandrian  specu- 
lations, we  have  stated,  consists  in  the  blending 
of  Platonic  ideas  with  Oriental  mysticism ;  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Neo- Platonirts,  strictly  so-called, 
lies  simply  in  the  novelty,  audacity,  and  ingenuity 
of  their  reasonings.  They  aimed  at  constructing  a 
religion  on  a  basis  of  dialectics.  They  strove  to  attain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Highest,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  was  by  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  a  capacity  in  man  for  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  personality,  and  acquiring 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  the  true- 
that  which  is  beyond  and  above  the  fluctuations  and 
dubieties  of  'opinion.'  This  impersonal  faculty  is 
called  Krutaxy.  By  means  of  it,  man— ceasing,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  observed,  to  be  individual  man, 
i  e.,  Ai'itW/'— can  identify  himself  with  the  Absolute 
(or  Infinite).  Plotinus,  in  fact,  set  out  from  the 
belief  that 4  philosophy '  (i.  e.,  •  Absolute  Truth  *)  is 
onlv  possible  through  the  identity  of  the  thinker,  or 
rather  of  the  subjective  thought,  with  the  thing 
thought  of,  or  the  objective  thought  This  intuitive 
grasp  or  '  vision  '  of  the  Absolute  is  not  constant ; 
we  can  neither  force  nor  retain  it  by  an  effort  of 
will ;  it  <q>rings  from  a  divine  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm,  higher  and  purer  than  that  of  poet  or 
prophet  and  is  the  choicest '  gift  of  God.' 

The  god  of  Plotinus  and  the  other  Alexandrians 
is  a  mystical  Trinity,  in  the  exposition  of  which 
they  display  a  dialectical  subtlety  that  even  the 
most  ingenious  of  the  schoolmen  never  reached. 
The  Divine  Nature  contains  within  it  three  Hypo- 
stases (Substances) ;  its  basis,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
is  called  Unity,  also  poetically  Primitive  Light,  Ac. 
This  Unity  is  not  itself  any  thing,  but  the  principle  of 
all  things  ;  it  is  absolute  good,  absolute  perfection  ; 
and  though  utterly  incapable  of  being  conceived  by 


the  understanding,  there  is  that  in  man  that  assures 
him  that  it  -  the  incomprehensible,  the  ineffable,  is. 
'  It  has  neither  quantity  nor  quabty ;  neither 
reason  nor  soul;  it  exists  neither  in  motion  nor 
rei><*c ;  neither  in  space  nor  time ;  it  is  not  a 
numeric  unity  nor  a  point ;  ....  it  is  pure  Ease 
without  Accident ;  ....  it  is  exempt  from  all  want 
or  dependency,  as  well  as  from  all  thought  or  will ; 
it  is  not  a  thinking  Being,  but  Thought  itself— the 
principle  and  cause  of  all  things.'  lo  the  sceptic 
this  '  Primitive  Light*  we  are  afraid,  will  not  seem 
very  luminous.  From  'Unity,'  as  the  primordial 
source  of  all  things,  emanates  '  Pure  Intelligence ' 
(Xout— the  Vtmunfl  of  modern  German  meta- 
physics) ;  its  reflection  and  image,  that  by  which 
it  is  intuitively  apprehended ;  from  Pure  Intelli- 
gence, in  turn,  emanates  the  '  Soul  of  the  World ' 
[Ptifehe  tou  pantos),  whose  creative  activity  pro- 
duces the  souls  of  men  and  animals,  and  '  Nature  ;' 
and  finally,  from  Nature  proceeds  '  Matter,'  which, 
however,  is  subjected  by  Plotinus  to  such  refine- 
ment of  definition  that  it  loses  all  its  grossncaa. 
Unity,  Pure  Intelligence,  and  the  World-Soul  thus 
constitute  the  Plotinian  Triad,  with  which  is  con- 
nected, as  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
Emanation,  the  necessity  of  which  he  endeavours 
to  demonstrate  by  the  most  stringent  logic. 
Human  souls,  whose  source  is  the  Ture  Intelli- 
gence, are— by  some  mysterious  fate  -imprisoned 
here  in  perishable  bodies,  and  the  higher  sort  are 
ever  striving  te  reascend  to  their  original  home.  So 
Plotinus,  when  iu  the  agonies  of  death,  said  calmly 
to  his  friends:  'I  am  struggling  to  liberate  the 
divinity  within  me.' 

The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotinnt  was 
Poqmyrius  (q.  v.),  who  roainlv  devoted  himself  to 
expounding  and  qualifying  the  philosophy  of  his 
master.    In  him  for  the  first  time,  the 

presence  of  a  distinctively  anti -Christian  tendency. 
Neo- Platen  ism,  which  can  only  be  properly  under- 
stood when  we  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  place 
Paganism  on  a  philosophical  basis— to  make  the 
Greek  religion  philosophical,  and  Greek  philosophy 
religious— did  not  eonseteWy  set  out  as  the  antag- 
onist of  Christianity.  Neither  Ammonias  Sarcos 
nor  Plotinus  assailed  the  new  faith  ;  but  as  the 
latter  continued  to  grow,  and  to  attract  many  of 
the  most  powerful  intellects  of  the*  age  into  its 
service,  this  latent  antipathy  began  to  shew  itself. 
Porphyry  wrote  against  it ;  Iamblichus  (q.  v.),  the 
most  uoted  of  his  pupils,  did  the  same.  The  latter 
also  introduced  a  theurgic  or  'magical'  element  into 
Neo-Platonism,  teaching,  among  other  things,  that 
certain  mysterious  practices  and  symbols  exercised 
a  supernatural  influence  over  the  divinities,  and 
made  them  grant  our  desires.  Magic  is  always 
popular,  and  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
Iamblichus  should  have  had  numerous  followers. 
iEdcsius  succeeded  to  his  roaster's  chair,  and  ap|tears 
to  have  had  also  a  considerable  number  of  disciples. 
To  the  school  of  one  of  them  the  Emjwror  Julian 
belonged,  whose  pat  ronage  for  a  moment  shod  a 
gleam  of  splendour  over  Neo-Platoni*m,  and  seemed 
to  promise  it  a  universal  victory.  After  a  succession 
of  able,  but  not  always  consistent  teachers,  we  reach 
Proclus  (q.  v.),  the  last  great  Neo-Platonist,  who 
belongs  to  the  5th  c.,  a  man  of  prodigious  learning, 
and  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  in  whom  the 
pagan-religious,  and  consequently  anti-Christian, 
tendency  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  culminated. 
His  ontology  was  based  on  the  Triad  of  Plotinna, 
but  was  considerably  modified  in  detail ;  he  exalted 
'  Faith '  above  '  Science '  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
Absolute  Unity  ;  was  a  believer  in  Theurgv,  and  so 
naturally  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ancient  Cbal- 
Orphic  hymns,  mysteries,  4c,  which 
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be  regarded  as  divine  revelation*,  and  of  which  he 
considered  himself  — as,  indeed,  he  was— the  last 
great  '  interpreter.'  His  hostility  to  the  Christian 
religion  was  keen  ;  in  its  success  he  saw  only 
the  triumph  of  a  vnlgar  jpopular  superstition  over 
the  refined  and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophy  ; 
it  was  as  if  he  t>eheld  a  horde  of  barbarians 
defacing  the  statues  and  records  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  disciples  of  Proclus  were  pretty  numerous,  but 
not  remarkable  for  high  talent.  Perhaps  the  ablest 
of  bis  successors  was  Damascius,  in  whose  time  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  closed 
the  schools  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  "The 
victims,'  savs  Cousin  (Cours  (THistoire  de  In  Philo- 
topliii  AfoJerne),  'of  fierce  retaliation,  and  of  an 
obstinate  persecution,  these  poor  Alexandrians, 
after  haviug  sought  an  asylum  in  their  dear  East, 
at  the  court  of  Chosroea,  returned  to  Europe  (5.T3 
A.D.),  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  most  part  extinguished  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
which  were  converted  for  them  into  a  philosophic 
Thebais.'  See  Fichte,  De  Philosophic  A  owe 
Platonic*  Orujine  (Bert,  1819);  Bonterwek,  Phil- 
oaaphorum  Alernmlrinorum  ac  N*o-Platonicorum. 
reernsio  accuratior  (Gott  1821);  Matter,  Emit 
Historupte  «vr  I  Ecole  cTAlexandrie  (2  vols.  Par. 
1820|;  Simon,  Histoire  de  CEeole  (F Alexandrie  (2 
vols.  Par.  1845) ;  Barthflemy  St  Hilaire,  De  rEcoU 
d*  Alexandrie  (Par.  1815);  Lewes,  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy  (1857) ;  and  Tennemann's 
Manuel  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  (trans,  by 
Morell;  Bohn,  1S52). 

NEOZOIC  (Gr.  new  life),  a  term  introduced  by 
Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the  strata  from  the 
Trias  to  the  moat  recent  deposits.  They  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  the  two  great  groups  of  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  Kocks.  This  division  is,  however, 
quite  arbitrary— the  chief  point  of  difference  dejvend- 
iug  on  the  occurrence  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of 
species  supi>osed  to  be  the  same  as  some  still  living. 
There  is  no  pakeontological  nor  ]>etralogical  break 
similar  to  tliat  which  exists  between  the  Permian 
and  Trias.  Forbes,  accordingly,  suggested  the  obliter- 
ation of  the  division  between  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  scries,  and  the  division  of  all  geological 
time  into'  two  epochs— the  PaUeozoic  and  the 
Neozoic.  > 

NE'PA  and  NEPIDjE.    See  Water-Scorpion. 

NEPAU'L,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hindustan, 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet,  on  the 
8.  and  W.  by  British  India,  and  on  the  R  by  Sikim, 
a  protected  state.  Long.  80*  15'- 88*  15'  E.  It  is 
5(H)  miles  in  length,  by  about  100  miles  in  average 
breadth.  Area,  54,000  square  miles  ;  pop.  estimated 
at  1,040,000.  The  kingdom  is  separated  from  the 
plains  of  India  by  the  long  narrow  strip  of  land, 
resembling  an  Englinh  down,  but  unhealthy,  called 
the  Terai,  which  extends  aloug  the  whole  southern 
bonier.  North  of  this,  and  running  parallel  with 
it,  is  the  great  forest  of  N.,  from  8  to  10  miles 
broad.  North  of  this  atrip  is  a  tract  of  hilly 
country,  and  above  that  are  two  tracts  of  greater 
elevation,  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  moun- 
tainous, while  the  second  might  appropriately  be 
called  Alpine,  if  it  did  not  comprise  among  its 
mountains,  peaks,  which,  like  Mount  Everest  and 
Dhawalagiri,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of 
Mount  Blanc,  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kurnalli, 
the  Rapti,  the  Gunduk  with  its  great  tributaries, 
and  the  Sun  Koai  The  climate,  most  unhealthy  in 
the  Terai,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts,  suggesting  that  of  Southern 
Europe.  In  the  Valley  oj "iV.-thc  district  surround- 
ing the  capital-the  heat  of  Bengal  which  is  felt  in 


the  hollows,  may  be  exchanged  for  the  cold  of  Russia 
by  ascending  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  enclose  it. 
The  soil  is  extremely  rich  and  fruitful.  Barley, 
millet,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, pine-apple,  and  various  tropical  fruits  are 
cultivated.  Gold  has  not  been  found,  but  iron  and 
copjwr  mines  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  consist 
mainly  of  two  tribes— the  Ghurkas,  whose  chief 
occupation  is  war,  and  the  Newars,  who  are  priuci- 
ally  artisans.  The  capital  of  the  country  is 
hatmandu  (q.  v.). 

NEPE'NTHES,  the  only  known  genus  of  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  called  Nepen- 
t/iacea>,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby 
plants  with  diiecious  flowers,  natives  of  swampy 
ground  in  India  and  China,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  leaves.  Each  leaf  consists  of  a  dilated  folia- 
ceous  petiole,  prolonged  beyond  its  foliaceous  part, 
as  if  it  were  the  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf, 


Pitcher  Plant  [Nepenthes  dutillatoria). 

and  terminating  in  a  pitcher  [aseidium),  from  which 
the  name  Pitcher  Plant  has  been  wry  generally 
given  to  the  species  of  this  order.  The  pitcher  w 
terminated  by  a  lid,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true 
blade  of  the  leaf.  The  fluid  foiuid  in  these  pitchers 
is  probably  in  some  way  needful  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  plant,  and  is  a  secretion  of  the  plant  itself. 
It  varies  much  in  quantity.  Insects  often  enter 
the  pitcher,  and  are  drowned  in  it.  It  contains 
binoxalate  of  potash.  Pitcher  plants  (.V.  distillatoria) 
are  not  uncommon  in  our  hothouses. 

NEPHE'LIUM.   See  Litchi. 

NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  Jade  (a.  v.),  and  of  which  Axestone 
(q.v.)  is  very  generally  considered  a  variety.  II 
is  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime;  to 
compact,  with  a  coarse  spliutery  fracture,  very 
tenacious,  sometimes  translucent,  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  green  or  greenish  colour.  It  to 
found  in  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  ftc,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Very  fine  specimens  are  brought 
from  Persia,  Siberia,  and  China,  and  are  known  as 
Oriental  Jade.  The  kind  called  Indian  Jade  to 
olive  green,  and  strikes  tire  with  steel ;  that  from 
China  is  whitish,  and  does  not  strike  tire.  N.  to 
nsed  for  ornaments.  The  Turks  make  it  into 
handles  for  sabres  and  daggers.  Many  imaginary 
virtues  were  once  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  the  cure  of 
epileptic  fits  and  of  nephritic  (Gr.  I 
iplaints ;  hence  its  i 
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he  rode  over  the  waves,  which  grew  calm  at  bis 

approach,  while  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  recog- 
nising their  lonl,  made  sportive  homage  round  his 
watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  presented  himself 
at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Apollo,  built  the  walla  of  Troy.  In 
the  Trojan  war  he  aided  with  the  Greeks  ;  never- 
theless  he  subsequently  shewed  himself  inimical  to 
the  great  sea-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded 
his  son  Polyphemus.  He  was  also  believed  to 
have  created  the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use. 
The  symbol  of  his  power  was  a  trident,  with 
which  he  raised  and  stilled  storms,  broke  rocks, 
Ac.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  name  and  worship 
of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Libya,  He 
was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and  Southern 
Italy,  esjK.cially  in  the  seaport  towns.  The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honour.  Black 
and  white  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  him.  N.  was  commonly  represented 
with  a  trident,  and  with  horses  or  dolphins,  often 
along  with  Amphitrite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
dolphins,  and  surrounded  by  tritons  and  other 
sea-monsters.  As  befitted  the  fluctuating  element 
over  which  he  ruled,  he  is  sometimes  figured  asleep 
or  reusing,  and  sometimes  in  a  Btate  of  violent 
agitation. 

NERBUDDAH,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  rises  in 
the  Vindhya  Mountains,  at  a  height  of  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  above  sea-level,  in  lat  22*  40*  N„  long. 
81°  52*  E.  It  flows  west,  past  Jabalpur  (190  miles 
from  its  source),  where  the  great  depression  between 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  .Sat- 
pura  Mountains  on  the  south,  known  as  the  Valley 
of  the  N.,  begins  The  other  principal  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Hoshangnliad,  Burwani,  and  Barneh.  At 
Hoshangabad  it  is  900  yards  wide,  and  from  five  to 
six  feet  in  depth.  At  Barneh  it  begins  to  expand 
iuto  a  wide  estuary,  and  after  flowing  30  miles 
further,  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Entire 
length  about  800  miles,  of  which  90  miles  are 
navigable  for  river-baits. 

NERCHI'NSK,  sn  important  mining  town  of 
Russia,  Eastern  Siberia,  in  the  Trans-Baikal  Terri- 
tory, on  the  Nercha,  a  tributary  of  the  Shilka, 
in  Lit  51°  58'  N.,  long  116"  35'  E.,  4707miles  from 
St  Petersburg.    It  was  founded  in  1658,  and  has 


NBPHRI'TIS  (Or.  n*phro»,  kidney),  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Kidneys  (q.  v.). 

NEPOMUC.    See  John  or  Nkpomck. 

NE'POS,  CoRSELitre,  a  Roman  historian,  born  in 
the  1st  c  B.  C-,  but  the  place  and  precise  time  of  his 
birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Catullus.  The  only  work  of  N.'s  which  has 
survived  (if  indeed  it  be  his),  is  a  series  of  twenty- 
five  generally  brief  biographies  of  warriors  and 
statesmen,  mostly  Greeks.  These  biographies  are 
distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their  Latinity,  the 
conciseness  of  their  style,  and  their  sdmirable 
exhibition  of  character,  but  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  exercised  in  the  examination  of  authorities,  nor 
is  the  relative  importance  of  things  duly  regard ed. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  10th  c,  these  biographies,  on 
the  strength  of  the  titles  given  in  the  various  MSS., 
were  generally  ascribed  to  /Emilius  Probus,  a  writer 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  c.  ;  but  in 
1569,  an  edition  was  put  out  by  the  famous  Diony- 
sius  Lambinus,  who  pronounced  the  so-called  Lives 
of  Emilius  Probus  to  be  in  reality  the  l..-i  work  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  />-•  I'iri*  Illutttribuit.  His  weigh- 
tiest argument  is  drawn  from  the  excellence  of  the 
Latin,  and  the  chastity  of  the  style,  so  unlike  the 
corrupt  and  florid  language  of  the  Decline.  Many 
critics  hold  that  these  Lives  ought  to  lie  regarded  as 
an  abbreviation  of  the  work  of  N.  by  Probus.  ThU 
hypothesis  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  any.  There  are 
many  editions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Van  Staveren  (Leyd.  1773),  of  Tzschucke 
(Gott  1804),  and  of  Bremi  (Zur.  1S20);  and  the 
book  is  in  general  use  as  a  school-lwok.  It  has  been 
very  frequently  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages. 

NITPTUNE,  an  ancient  Italian  god.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  originally  a  marine  deity  at  all, 


for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  mari- 
time people,  yet  his  name  is  commonly  connected 
with  nato,  to  swim  ;  hence  at  an  earlier  period  he  may 
have  borne  another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten. 
When  the  Romans  became  a  maritime  power,  and 
had  grown  acquainted  with  Grecian  mythology, 
they,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practice,  iden- 
tified him  with  the  Greek  god  whom  he  most 
resembled.  This  was  Pwteiddn,  also  I'oU'uian  (con- 
nected with  potos,  a  drink,  poutot,  the  sea,  and 
potanwt,  a  river).  Poseidon  appears  in  his  most 
primitive  mythological  form  as  the  god  of  water  in 
general,  or  the  fluid  element  He  was  the  son  of 
Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter. 
On  the  partition  of  the  universe  amongst  the  sons 
of  Cronos,  he  obtained  the  sea  as  his  portion,  in  the 
depths  of  which  he  had  his  palace  near  vEgs,  in 
EuImes.  Here  also  he  kept  his  brazen- hoof vd  and 
goMenmaned  steeds,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  which 


from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants.  The  district  of 
which  N.  is  the  centre,  yields  2166  pounds  of  gold 
yearly,  together  with  large  quantities  of  silver, 
lead,  and  iron,  and  precious  stones.  The  only  tin- 
miues  in  the  empire  are  worked  here.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild  and 
agreeable. 

NE  REIS,  a  genus,  and  NEREID.AS,  a  family  of 
Annrlirla,  having  a  long  slender  body,  a  distinct 
head,  with  tentacles  and  eyes;  the  whole  body 


Nereis. 


covered  with  tubercles,  and  the  gills  lobed  and 
tufted.  They  are  all  marine,  and  generally  hide 
under  rocks  or  in  the  sand.    They  swim  actively, 
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by  rapid  and  undulating  inflections  of  the  body,  and 
by  the  aid  of  numerous  oars  arranged  along  the 
■idea  ;  each  formed  of  a  stout  footstalk,  numerous 
bristles,  and  a  flap.  The  proboscis  is  thick,  strong, 
and  armed  with  two  jaws. 

3? E'RE ITiCS,  the  name  given  to  animals  which 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  Silurian  Rocks,  and 
which  exhibit  a  form  similar  to  the  modern  Nereis. 
They  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  lamime  of  fine 
•hales,  over  which,  when  it  was  soft,  the  creature 
moved,  leaving  a  long  and  tortuous  trail,  which  is 
generally  found  to  terminate  in  a  more  defined 
representation  produced  apparently  by  the  body 
itself,  although  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared. 
See  IdisoLOGY,  lig.  2. 

NERI,  Philip  de,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  (q.  ▼.),  was  born  of  a  distinguished  family 
in  Florence,  July  21,  1515.    His  character,  oven  in 
boyhood,  foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and 
benevolence  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was 
cotnmouly  known  among  his  youthful  companions 
by  the  name  of  *  good  Philip.'    On  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  was  adopted  by  a  very  wealthy  uncle, 
with  whom  he  lived  for  some  time  at  San  Germano, 
near  Monte  Cassino,  and  by  whom  he  was  recog- 
nised as  his  destined  heir.    But  he  relinquished  all 
these  prospects,  for  a  life  of  piety  ami  charity, 
and  haying  come  to  Rome  in  1534,  he  there  com- 
pleted his  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  and 
won  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  all  by  his  extra- 
ordinary piety,  and  his  benevolence  and  activity  in 
every  good  work  whether  of  charity  or  of  religion. 
Although  he  did  not  receive  priest's  orders  till  1551, 
he  had  already  been  for  years  one  of  the  most 
'!  and  devoted  in  all  the  pious  works  of  Rome 
•  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
the  reclamation  of  the  vicious  ;  and  in  1550,  in 
unison  with  several  of  his  friends,  he  established  a 
confraternity  for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting 
Rome,  and  other  houseless  persona,  as  well  as  of 
the  sick  generally,  which  still  subsists,  and  which 
has  numbered  among  its  associates  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  mvml>ers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     This  confraternity,  however,  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  having  Wen  the  germ  of  the  far 
more  celebrated  Congregation  of  tiie  Oratory 
(q.  v.),  which  was  founded  by  St  Philip  in  concert 
with  his  friends  Baronius  and  Tarugio,  both  after- 
wards cardinals,  Sabriati,  and  some  others.  Besides 
the    general   objects   above    indicated,    and  the 
spiritual  duties  designed  for  the  personal  sancti- 
fication  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this 
association  was  the  moral  instruction  and  religious 
training  of  the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were 
assembled  in  chapels  or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for 
religious  and  moral  instruction.  As  a  further  means 
of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous  amusemeuts, 
■acred  musical  entertainments  (thence  called  by  the 
name  of  oratorio)  were  held  in  the  oratory,  at  first 
consisting  solely  of  hymns,  but  afterwards  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or  dramas,  except  that 
thev  did  not  admit  the  scenic  or  dramatic  accom- 


E intents  of  these  more  secular  comjtositions. 
igious  and  literary  lectures  also  formed  part  of 
his  plan,  and  it  was  in  the  lectures  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  Oratory  that,  at  the  instance  of  N.,  the 
gigantic  Church  History  of  Baronius  had  its  origin. 
The  personal  character  of  N.,  the  unselfish  devoted- 
ness  of  his  life,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  genuine 
love  of  the  poor,  hie  kindly  and  cheerful  disposition, 
and,  ]>erhaji8,  as  mnch  as  any  of  the  rest,  a  certain 
quaint  humour,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be 
called  drollery  which  pervaded  many  of  his  sayings 


1  and  to  engage  the  public  favour  for  himself  and  his 
'  fellow-labourers.     He  himself  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
!  tion  of  sanctity  and  of  miracles  among  his  fellow- 
religionists  almost  beyond  any  of  the  modern  saints; 
and  he  may  still  lie  described  as  emphatically  the 
!  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  people.    He  lived  to  an 
extreme  age  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  in  the  active  discharge  to  the  last  of  all  the 
'  charitable  duties  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  May  26,  1595.    He  was 
canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622    His  only  lite- 
rary remains  are  his  "Letter*  (8vo,  Padua,  1751) ;  the 
Constitution*  of  bis  congregation,  printed  in  1612; 
some  short  spiritual  treatises,  ana'  a  few  sonnets 
which  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Rime  Oneste. 

NE'RIUM.    See  Oleander. 

NF/RO,  Roman  emperor  from  54  A.n.  to  68  A.D., 
was  l>orn  at  Antium,  on  the  coast  of  Latin  m.  15th 
December  37  A.D.,  and  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus  Caaar,  and  sister  of  Caligula  His 
mother  becoming  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
Claudius  adopted  him  (50  a.d.),  and  his  name,  origi- 
nally L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  changed  to 
Nero  Claudius  Casar  Drusus  Germanicus.  After 
the  death  of  Claudius  (54  A.D.),  the  Pnetorian 
Guards,  at  the  instigation  of  Afranius  Burrhus,  their 
prefect,  declared  him  enqteror,  instead  of  Claudius's 
son  Britannicus,  and  their  choice  was  acknowledged 
both  by  the  senate  and  the  provinces.  His  reign 
began  with  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  good 
promise,  under  the  guidance  of  Burrhus  and  his 
tutor  Seneca  the  philosopher ;  but  the  baleful  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  together  with  his  own  moral 
weakness  and  sensuality,  frustrated  their  efforts,  and 
he  soon  plunged  headlong  into  debauchery,  extrava- 
gance, and  tyranny.  lie  caused  Britannicus,  the 
son  of  Claudius,  to  be  treacherously  poisoned  at  the 
age  of  14,  because  he  dreaded  him  as  a  rival,  and 
afterwards  (59  a.d.)  caused  his  own  mother  Agrip- 
pina (with  whom  he  was  latterly  on  bad  terms)  to 
be  assassinated,  to  please  his  mistress  Poppwa  Sabina 
(the  wife  of  his  princijud  boon-oompauion  Otho, 
afterwards  emperor),  in  order  to  marry  whom  he 
also  divorced  and  afterwards  put  to  death  his  wife 
Octavia  (aged  20),  the  sister  of  Britannicus.  The 
low  servility  into  which  the  Roman  senate  had  sunk 
at  this  time,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it 
actually  issued  an  address  congratulating  the  hateful 
matricide  on  the  death  of  Agrippina  N.  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  confessed  that  he  was  ever 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  mother.  The 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  far  from 
tranquil.  In  61  a.d.,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Britain  under  Queen  Boadicea,  which  was,  however, 
suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulina*.  The  following 
year  saw  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Parthians 
in  Armenia  At  home,  matters  were  not  much 
better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in  verse  ; 
the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also 
satirised  by  audacious  malcontents;  Burrhus,  a 
valuable  friend,  died  ;  and  eveu  Seneca,  though  not 
a  great  moralist,  out  of  his  books,  thought  it  only 
decent  to  remove  from  court.  In  July  64,  occurred 
a  great  conflagration  in  Rome,  by  which  two-thirds 
of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes.  N.  himself  is 
usually  believed  to  have  been  the  incendiary.  It  it 
said  that  he  admired  the  sjiectacle  from  a  distance, 
reciting  verses  about  the  burning  of  Troy,  but  many 
scholars  are  doubtful  whether  he  really  had  any 
hand  in  it.  At  all  events  he  laid  the  blame  on  the 
Christians — that  mysterious  sect,  who,  like  the 
Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  were  the  cause  of  all 


otherwise  inexplicable  calamities,  and  pernecutod 
them  with  great  fury.    Moreover,  he  rebu.lt  the 
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city  with  great  magnificence,  and  reared  for  himself 
on  the  Palatine  Hill  a  splendid  palace,  called,  from 
the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden  ornament*,  the 
Aurea  Domus,  or  Golden  House ;  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  this  expenditure,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distribu- 
tions of  corn,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unspar- 
ingly plundered.  A  conspiracy  against  him  failed 
in  the  year  65,  and  Seneca  and  the  poet  Lucan  fell 
victims  to  his  vengeance.  In  a  fit  of  passion  he 
murdered  his  wife  Poppoia,  by  kicking  her  when  she 
was  pregnant.  He  then  proposed  to  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  Claudius,  but  was  refused,  whereupon 
he  caused  the  too  fastidious  lady  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  married  Statilia  Messallina,  after  killing  her 
husband.  He  also  executed  or  banished  many  per- 
sons  highly  distinguished  for  integrity  and  virtue. 
His  vanity  led  him  to  seek  distinction  as  a  poet,  a 
philosopher,  an  actor,  a  musician,  and  a  charioteer, 
and  he  received  sycophantic  applauses,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  Greece,  to  which,  upon  invitation  of 
the  Greek  cities,  he  made  a  visit  in  07.  But  in  OS, 
the  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions,  and  after  them  the 
Pnctorian  Guards,  rose  against  htm  to  make  Gallia 
em  jK>ror,  and  N.  fled  from  Rome  to  the  house  of  a 
freedman,  Phaon,  about  four  miles  distant.  The 
senate,  which  had  liitherto  been  most  subservient, 
declared  him  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the 
tyrant  ended  his  life  by  suicide,  1 1th  June  OS. 
One  is  sorry  to  learn  that  such  a  wretch  had  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  was  skilled  in  painting  and 


NE'RVA,  M.  Coocrtcs,  a  Roman  emperor,  elected 
by  the  senate  after  tho  murder  of  Domitian,  18th 
September  96.  He  was  born  32  a.  i>.,  of  a  family 
belonging  to  Narnia.  in  Umbria.  and  twice  held  the 
honour  of  consulship  before  bis  election  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor.  He  displayed  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  rectified  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  diminished  the  taxes ;  but  finding  himself,  upon 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  not  vigorous  enough 
to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  Pnetorinn  Guards, 
he  adopted  M.  Ulirius  Trajanus,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Germany,  who  succeeded  him  on 
his  death,  27th  January  08.  After  his  decease, 
he  obtained  an  apotheosis. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  The,  is  composed  in  all 
vertebrated  animals  of  two  distinct  |K>rtions  or 
systems— vijl,  the  cerebro  spinal  and  aympaOteiic 
or  nangUonk. 

The  cerebrospinal  system  includes  the  brain  and 

Sinai  cord  (which  form  the  cerebrospinal  axis),  and 
e  cranial  and  sjunal  nerves.  It  was  termed  by 
Bichat  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life,  and 
comprises  all  the  nervous  organs  concerned  in 
sensation,  volition,  aud  mental  action. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  essentially  of 
•  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervous  cords, 
extending  from  tho  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  along 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from  which 
nerve*  with  large  ganglionic  masses  proceed  to  the 
viscera  and  blood-vessels  in  the  cavities  of  the 
chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  It  was  termed  by 
Bichat  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life,  since  it 
seems  to  regulate — almost  or  quite  independently 
of  the  will — the  dne  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  crrcf>ro-spinal  axis  are 
described  in  the  articles  Brain,  Cerebrum  and 
Ckkkbkllum,  and  Spinal  Cord.  The  brain  and 
■pinal  cord  are  covered  and  protected  by  three 
membranes  or  meninges,  as  they  are  frequently 
termed— vis.,  the  dura  mater,  the  araehnosd,  and 
the  pia  mater.   The  dura  mater  is  a  strong  fibrous  I 
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blood  in  early  life,  and  adheres  firmly  to  their  inner 
surface.  It  is  less  closely  attached  to  the  bony  walls 
of  the  spinal  canaL  Inside  the  cranium  it  gives  off 
processes  (such  as  the  falx  cerebri,  tentorium  creM/i, 
and  ./ate  cerdxlli)  which  divide  and  support  different 
parts  of  the  brain  ;  it  gives  a  strong  fibrous  sheath 
to  every  nerve  ;  and  by  splitting  into  two  layers  at 
certain  points,  it  forms  receptacles  for  venous  blood, 
which  are  termed  Sinuses  (q.  v.).  The  arachnoid 
(so  called  from  its  being  sup|>osed  to  be  as  thin  as 
a  spider »  web)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like 
all  serous  membranes,  is  a  closed  sac,  consisting  of 
a  parietal  and  a  visceral  layer.  The  parietal  layer 
adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  to 
which  it  gives  a  smooth,  polished  appearance ;  while 
the  visceral  layer  somewhat  loosely  invests  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  from  direct  eontact  with  which, 
however,  it  is  separated  by  tho  intervention  of  the 
pia  nuM'cr  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  most 
regions  there  is  an  interval  between  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  which  is 
called  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity,  and  is  filled  during 
life  by  the  cerdtrospinal  fluid.  This  fluid,  which 
varies  in  quantity  from  two  to  ten  ounces,  keeps 
the  opjmsed  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  in  close 
contact,  and  afford*  mechanical  protection  to  the 
nervous  centres  which  it  surrounds,  and  guards 
them  against  external  shocks.  It  is  accumulated  in 
considerable  quantity  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where 
it  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  large  vessels  and 
nerves  situated  there.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of 
tho  skull,  the  draining  away  of  this  fluid,  often  in 
very  large  quantity,  through  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  is  often  one  of  the  most  significant  symptoms. 
It  is  doubtless  secreted  by  the  pia  motor,  which  is 
the  immediate  investing  membrane  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  conl.  This  membrane  consists  of  minute 
blood-vessels,  held  together  by  an  extremely  tine 
areolar  tissue.  It  di]«s  down  between  the  convo- 
lutions and  fissures  of  the  braiu,  and  is  prolonged 
into  the  interior,  forming  the  velum  interpnsilum 
and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It 
is  by  means  of  this  membrane  that  the  blood- ves^wls 
are  conveyed  into  the  nervous  substance. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  nerves  connected 
with  the  cerebro- spinal  centre  or  axis  These  are 
usually  described  in  two  classes — the  spinal  aud  the 
cranial  or  encephalic  The  former  class  consists 
of  all  those  which  arise  from  tho  spinal  cord,  and 
emerge  from  the  spinal  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina ;  while  the  latter  includes  those 
which  arise  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro  spinal 
centre,  and  emerge  through  foramina  in  the  cranium 
or  skull. 

The  Spinal  Xeroes  (exclusive  of  tho  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  which,  from  the  fact  that  it  emerges  from  the 
skull,  is  usually  ranked  among  the  cranial  nerves) 
are  thirty-one  on  either  side,  there  being  a  pair 
for  each  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina  (whose 
formation  is  described  in  the  article  Vertebka  and 
Vertebral  Column),  and  for  the  foramina  between 
the  atlas  (the  first  or  highest  vertebra)  and  the  occi- 
pital bone  at  the  Ittse  of  the  skull.  Every  spinal 
nerve  arises  from  the  cord  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  of  which  the  latter  is  distinctly  the 
larger.  Each  root  passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal 
by  a  distinct  opening  in  the  dura  mater.  Imme- 
diately after  its  emergence,  a  ganglion  is  seen  on 
the  posterior  root,  and  in  the  anterior  surface  of  this 
ganglion  the  anterior  root  lies  imbedded  Just 
beyond  the  ganglion,  but  not  at  all  previously,  the 
nervous  fibres  of  both  roots  intermingle,  and  a 
compound  nerve  results.    The  trunk  thus  formed 


separates  immediately  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  intervertebral  canal  into  two  divisions  -  the 
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filaments  from  both  roots,  and  possessing,  as  will  be 
immediately  ahcwa*  perfectly  different  functions. 

divisions,  of  which  the  Ulterior  is  consi- 
My  the  larger,  proceed  to  tho  anterior  and 
parts  of  the  body  respectively,  and  are 


i  of  a  Dorsal  Spinal  Nerve,  and  its  union 
with  the  .Sympathetic : 


#.  c,  anterior  8*»ure  of  the  ij»iiml  cord;  n,  anterior  root;  p, 
posterior  root  wiUi  it*  ganglion;  anterior  division  it 
Branch;  p'r  posterior  branch;  «,  •ytniwthelic ;  e,  lu  doable 
Junction  with  the  a»t«Hnr  btaoeh  of  the  >pinal  nerve  by  a 
iblte  and  a  sray  BUment,  the  ropcclive  nature*  of  which 
'  >  described.- From  Tod-t  and  H- >w man- 


distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscles.  The 
anterior  branch  communicates  with  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  as  is  shewn  in  the  figure.  The  mode  of 
connection  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  with  the 
cord  is  noticed  iu  the  article  Spinal  Cord.  These 
nerves  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the 
regions  of  the  spine  in  which  they  originate,  and 
we  thus  spe  dc  of  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five 
lumbar,  and  six  sacral  nerves  on  either  side. 

The  discovery  of  the  separate  fu  actions  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
which  has  been  characterised  as  the  first  important 
step  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  was  made  by  our  distin- 
guished countryman  Sir  Charles  Bell,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magendie,  without 
any  knowledge  of  Bell's  experiments,  arrived  at 
similar  conclusions  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The 
original  experiments  consisted  in  laying  open  the 

Sinai  canal  in  rabbits,  and  irritating  or  dividing 
e  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  observed 
that  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  caused  muscular 
movement,  and  that  the  posterior  roots  might  be 
irritated  without  giving  rise  to  any  muscular  action; 
while  division  of  the  posterior  roots  did  not  impair 
the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  Hence  it 
was  inferred  that  the  anterior  roots  were  motor 
(or  conveyed  motive  power  to  muscles),  and  the 
posterior  roots  not  motor;  but  it  was  not  fully 
determined  what  degree  of  sensibility  remained  in 
parts  supplied  from  the  divided  roots.  Numerous 
physiologists  arrived  at  similar  results  to  those  of 
Bell ;  but  the  most  conclusive  experiments  are  | 
those  of  Mllller,  who  operated  on  frogs,  in  which, 
from  the  great  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
canal,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  can  be  cx|>osed  with 
great  facility.  In  these  experiments,  it  was  found 
that  irritation  of  the  anterior  root  always  excited 
muscular  contraction,  while  no  such  effect  followed 
irritation  of  the  posterior  root ;  that  section  of  the 
J.  paralysis  (or  loss  of  power)  of 


motion,  while  section  of  the  posterior  root  caused 
paralysis  of  sensation  ;  and  that  when  tho  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremity 
were  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  posterior  roots  on  the 
other,  voluntary  power  without  sensation  remained 
in  the  latter,  and  sensation  without  voluntary 
motion  in  the  former.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
derived  from  these  experiments  is,  that  the  anterior 
root  of  each  spinal  nerve  is  motor,  and  the  posterior 
actuitwe.  (In  place  of  the  terms  *en*itive  and  motor, 
the  terms  afferent  and  efferent  are  now  frequently 
used.  The  functions  of  the  nerves  being  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  nervous  centres  ami  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  vice  versd ;  an  afferent 
nerve  communicates  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
peripheral  nervous  ramifications  to  the  centres, 
while  an  efferent  nerve  conducts  the  impulses  of  the 
nervous  centres  to  the  periphery.) 

The  Cranio!  Nerve*,  although  twelve  in  number 
on  either  side,  were  arranged  by  Willis  (Cerebri 
A  natome ;  cui  accrsjnt  Nervorum  De*criptio  el  U*ut, 
1664),  whose  system  is  still  generally  adopted,  in 
nine  pairs,  which,  taken  from  oefore  backwards  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  transmitted  through  the 
foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  stand  as  follows : 
1st,  Olfactory;  2d,  Optic;  3.1,  Motores  Ocnlorum ; 
4th,  Pathetic;  5th,  Trifacial;  6th,  Abduccntes; 
7th,  Portio  Dura  or  Facial,  Portio  Mollis  or  Audi- 
tory ;  8th,  Glossopharyngeal,  Par  Vagum  or  Pneu- 
mogastric,  Spinal  Accessory  ;  9th,  Hypoglossal. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups, 
according  to  their  functions — via.  Nerve*  of  Special 
Serme— the  Olfactory  (see  Nose),  Optic  (see  EVx), 
and  Auditory  (q.  v.) ;  Nerve*  of  Motion,  or  Afferent 
Nerve* — the  Motores  Oculorum,  Pathetic,  Abdu- 
centes,  Facial,  and  Hypoglossal  ;  and  Compound 
Nerve*— the  Trifacial,  Glossopharyngeal,  Pueumo- 
gastric,  and  Spinal  Accessory. 

The  reason  why  no  nerve  of  Taste  is  included  in 
the  above  arrangement  amongst  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  will  be  subsequently  seen ;  and  we 

the  functions  of  the 


proceed  briefly  to 
cranial  nerves. 

The  3d,  4th,  and  6th  pairs — the  Motore*  Oculorun, 
Pathetic,  and  Abducent**—  together  make  up  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  (the 
four  Recti,  the  superior  and  inferior  Oblique,  and 
the  Levator  Polpebne)  are  called  into  motion,  and 
are  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Ey*. 

The  Facial  Nerve,  or  the  Porno  Dura  of  the  7th 
pair,  is  divisible  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage 
is  the  intercranial,  from  its  origin  to  its  exit  from 
the  cranial  cavity,  in  association  with  the  Portio 
Mollis,  or  Auditory  Nerve  (q.  v.),  at  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  The  second  stage  is  contained 
in  the  Aqueduct  of  Fallopiu*,  a  bony  canal  lying  in 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  this 
stage  it  anastomises  with  other  nerves,  and  thus 
tensor y  fibres  are  introduced  into  it  from  the  5th 
pair  and  other  sources,  which  make  irritation  of 
some  of  its  branches  to  cause  pain.  The  third 
stage  commences  with  the  emergence  of  the 
nerve  through  the  stylo -mastoid  foramen.  The 
nerve  now  lies  in  the  parotid  gland  (which  is  not 
shewn  in  the  figure),  and  after  giving  off  the 
posterior  auricular,  and  a  few  smaller  branches, 
finally  divides  into  the  temporal,  facial,  and  cervical 
branches  (see  3,  5,  and  9  in  tig.  2).  This 
diverging  distribution  of  the  nervous  branches  over 
the  face  forms  the  pet  anserinut  of  the  older 
anatomists,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the 

of 
its 
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except  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  receive 
their  motor  power  from  the  3d  division  of  the  5th 
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pair,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  motor 
nerve  of  the  face.  'The  muscles  which  are  supplied 
by  the  facial  nerve  are  chiefly  those  upon  which 


Fig.  i— Distribution  of  the  Facial  Nerve  and  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus  : 

1.  the  facial  nerve  at  its  emergence  from  the  stylomastoid 
foramen ;  3,  temporal  branches  communicating  with  (4)  the 
frontal  brunches  of  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve;  5,  infra- 
orbital branches  communicating;  with  (6)  the  infra-orbital 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve;  7,  maxillary  branches  com  muni 
with  (8)  the  mental  branch  of  tt 
i;  15,  the  spinsl 


the  aspect  of  the  countenance  and  the  balance  of 
the  features  depend.  The  power  of  closing  the 
eyelids  depends  uj>on  this  nerve,  as  it  alone  supplies 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  and  likewise  that  of 
frowning,  from  its  influence  upon  the  corrugator 
supcrcilu.  Anatomy  indicates  that  this  nerve  is 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  su]K>riicial  muscles  of  the 
face  and  ear,  and  of  the  deep-seated  muscles  within 
the  ear.  This  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  comparative  anatomy.  For  wherever  the  super- 
ficial muscles  of  the  face  are  well  developed,  and 
the  play  of  the  features  is  active,  this  nerve  is  large. 
In  monkeys  it  is  especially  so.  That  extremely 
mobile  instrument,  the  elephant's  trunk,  is  provided 
with  a  large  branch  of  the  facial  as  its  motor  nerve. 
In  birds,  oh  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  small'— Todd 
and  Bowman,  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(»7. 

Before  Sir  Charles  Bell  commenced  his  experi- 
ments on  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  it  was  believed 
that  the  facial  was  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the 
face,  and  it  was  on  several  occasions  divided  with 
the  view  of  relieving  tic  douloureux,  of  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  scat.  But  the  operation,  of 
course,  yielded  no  relief,  and  always  inflicted  a 
permanent  injury,  since  it  was  succeeded  by  ]>aralysis 
of  the  facial  muscles,  with  total  loss  of  control  over 
the  features  and  over  the  closing  of  the  eye,  on  the 
side  on  which  the  operation  was  performed. 

The  treatment  of  facial  palsy  which  is  often, 
especially  if  it  arises  from  cold,  a  very  temporary 
affection,  although  usually  a  very  alarming  one  to 
the  patient  and  his  friends,  is  described  in  the 
article  Paralvsis. 

The  /I>fpofflo*»al  Nerve  (derived  from  the  Greek 
words  hipo,  under,  and  gloVa,  the  tongue)  escape* 
from  the  cavity  of  the  skull  by  the  anterior  condyloid 
forara*  n,  and  passes  outwards  and  forwards  around 
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the  pharynx  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  tongue!, 
where  it  breaks  up  into  ita*terminal  branches, 
which  snpply  the  muscular  structure  of  that  organ 
with  motor  power.  This  nerve  communicates  with 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  with  the  sympathetic 
(by  branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion),  and  with  «the  cervical  plexus,  soon  after 
its  emergence  from  the  cranium  ;  and  subsequently, 
as  it  curves  round  the  occipital  artery  (sec  fig.  3),  it 


Fig.  3.— This  figure  illustrates  the  Anatomy  of  the  I 
of  the  Neck,  and  shews,  inter  alia,  the  Ne 
to  the  Tongue ; 

1,  portion  of  temporal  bone,  shewing  the  external  auditory 
meatus  and  mastoid  and  styloid  proce»»es ;  3,  the  tongue ;  11, 
the  common  carotid  artery;  14,  the  Internal  jngular  vein; 
15  and  16,  the  external  and  Internal  carotids;  17,  the  gusta- 
tory branch  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  30,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve; 
31,  the  hyi>og!os<al  nerve;  39,  the  deeeendens  nonl;  34, 
the  pneumogMsti  ic  ncrre,  lying  between  the  carotid  artery 
and  the  Jugular  vein ;  23,  the  facial  - 


gives  off  the  long 
the  Descenden*  noni. 

Experiments  on  living  animals,  comparative 
anatomy,  and  pathological  investigations,  alike  indi- 
cate that  this  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  In 
cases  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  power  of  articu- 
lation is  much  injured  or  totally  destroyed;  and 
this  is  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  lead 
the  physician  to  apprehend  serious  cerebral  lesion. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Compound  Nerves,  beginning  with  the  Trifacial  or 
Fifth  Nerve.  This  nerve,  as  was  first  pointed  oat 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  ..resents  a  remarkable 
blance  to  tho  spinal  nerves  in  its  mode  of  origin  ; 
for  it  arises  by  two  roots,  one  large  and  the  other 
small,  and  on  its  larger  root,  as  on  the  posterior  and 
larger  root  of  the  spinal  nerves,  is  a  distinct 
ganglion ;  the  two  roots  being  quite  distinct  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  when  the  leaser 
one  coalesces  with  the  lowest  branch,  which  emerges 
from  the  ganglion  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve.  This  ganglion,  which  is  known  as  the 
Gasserian  Ganglion,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the 
larger  root  ot  the  nerve,  bee  u]x>n  the  upper 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  tho  temporal  bone, 
and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  with  its  base 
directed  forwards  and  outwards.  From  thia  bass 
there  proceed  three  nerves — viz.  the  ophthalmic 
on  the  inside ;  the  auperior  maxillary,  in  trie  middle ; 
and  the  inferior  maxillary,  externally.  The  first 
two  of  these  nerves  consist  exclusively  of 
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from  the  ganglionic  root,  while  the  third -the 
inferior  maxillary-  ia  composed  of  fibres  from  both 
route,  and  ia  therefore  a  compound  nerve.  From  the 
mode  of  distribution,  as  well  as  from  that  of  origin, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxil- 
lary are  purely  sensory,  while  the  inferior  maxillary 
is  a  motor  and  sensory  nerve.  (We  have  not 
inserted  a  special  figure  of  this  complicated  nerve ; 
the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  is, 
however,  shewn  in  No.  4,  ng.  2,  while  the  infra- 
orbital branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  division, 
and  the  mental  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division,  are  shewn  in  Nos.  6  and  8  of  the  same 
figure ;  while  the  gustatory  or  lingual  branch  of 
the  last-named  division  ia  shewn  in  No.  17,  fig.  3. 
The  nasal  branches  also  shewn  in  one  of  the  diagrams 
fllostratitig  the  article  Nose.)  Experiments  on 
bring  animals  confirm  the  inference  that  have  been 
drawn  on  anatomical  grounds.  Division  of  the 
ophthalmic  or  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve, 
induces  loss  of  sensibility  without  any  serious  im- 
pairment of  muscular  power ;  but  when  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  on  either  aide,  ia  divided,  the 
power  of  mastication  ia  destroyed  on  that  side,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  on  that  side  is  lost. 

The  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
and  papdlw  at  the  fore  jart  and  sides  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  acts  both  as  a  nerve  of  common  senaibility 
and  of  taste,  (The  conaideration  of  the  respective 
parts  which  this  nerve  and  the  glossopharyngeal 
play  in  the  sense  of  taste,  is  considered  in  the  articles 
Tongue  and  Sense  of  Taste.) 

The  trifacial  nerve  ia  the  seat  of  the  affection 
known  as  tic-doulourenx,  and  described  in  the  article 
Neckaloia.  It  ia  in  the  dental  branches  of  this 
nerve  that  toothache  ia  situated  ;  and  in  the  process 
of  teething  in  young  children,  the  irritation  of  these 
branches,  com  upon  the  pressure  of  the  teeth, 

often  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  by  being  conveyed 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  exciting  motor  nerves 
by  reflex  action. 

The  QloAwpharyngnil  Nerve  ia  principally  an 
afferent  or  sensory  nerve,  but  has  a  small  motor 
root  It  escnj>es  from  the  cranium  in  association  ' 
with  the  pnenmogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
through  the  same  foramen  as  that  through  which 
the  jugular  vein  emerges.  It  then  descends  by  the  ' 
aide  of  the  pharynx,  and  after  anastomosing  with 
the  facial  and  pnenmogastric  nerves,  and  giving  off  a 
branch  to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  terminates  in 
branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  of  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx,  and 
in  twigs  to  the  digastric  and  stylopharyngeal 
muscle* ;  so  that  its  distribution  ia  almost  entirely 
to  sentient  surfaces  (see  fig.  3,  No.  20).  From  a 
caremi  examination  ot  the  investigations  oi  1/r 
John  Reid  and  others  regarding  the  functions  of  thia 
nerve,  Todd  and  Bowman  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions:  1.  '  It  is  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
mncou*  membrane  of  the  fances  and  of  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  in  the  hitter  situation  it  ministers 
to  taste  and  touch,  aa  well  to  common  aensibility ; 
and  being  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  fauces,  it  ia 
probably  concerned  in  the  feeling  of  nausea,  which 

may  he  so  readily  excited  by  stimulating  the  nun  s 

membrane  of  this  region.'  2.  'Such  are  its  peri- 
pheral organisation  and  central  connections,  that 
stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  which  it  ramifies,  excites  instantly  to  contraction 
all  the  facial  muscles  anpplied  by  the  pneumogastric 
and  the  facial  nerves ;  and  the  permanent  irritation 
of  its  peripheral  ramifications,  as  in  the  case  of  sore 
throat,  will  affect  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
facial  nerve  likewise.   It  ia  therefore  an  excitor  of 


the  movementa  necessary  to  pharyngeal  deglutition.' 

j. — On.  tit.  vol  ii.  p.  119. 

The  Pneumogartric  Nerve,  or  Par  Vagnm,  is  dis« 
tributed  to  so  many  important  organs  (the  larynx, 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  sc.),  and  ia  of  snch  great 
physiological  importance,  that  a  special  article  is 
devoted  to  its  consideration. 

The  Spinal  Arte**ory  Nerve  ia  more  remarkable 
I  for  its  peculiar  course  than  in  any  other  respect.  It 
rises  from  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  or 
aixth  cervical  nerve,  passes  upwards  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  into 
the  skull,  and  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity  with 
the  two  preceding  nerves.  It  ia  chiefly  distributed 
to  the  trajK-zius  muscle,    8ce  Fig.  2,  No.  15. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  cranial  nerves,  we 
have  omitted  all  notice  of  their  jwintsof  origin.as  that 
subject  is  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Brain. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  mode  in  which 
the  extremities  receive  their  nerves.  These  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  spinal  nerves,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  what  ia  termed  in  anatomy  a  plestu. 
Four  or  five  nerves  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord  for 
a  certain  distance,  without  any  communication  with 
each  other.  They  then  divide,  aud  from  the  con- 
junction of  the  adjacent  branches  new  nerves  result, 
which  again  subdivide  and  interchange  fibres.  From 
tin ■  net-work  or  plexus  thus  formed  nerves  emerge, 
each  of  which  ia  compoeed  of  tibrea  derived  from 
several  of  the  original  branches.  The  most  important 
of  these  plexuses  are  found  in  the  regions  of  the  neck, 
the  axilla,  the  loina,  and  the  sseruni.  and  are  known 
aa  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses. 

The  Brac/iial  Plexus  ia  formed  by  communication 


Fig.  4— A  diagram  shewing 
the  Brachial  Plexus  of  Nerves 
of  the  left  side,  with  its 
branches.    Front  view. 

1,  the  brachial  pl<  xu> ;  S  and  3  the 
anterior  ami  posterior  th»rade 
nerve*;  *■  the  phrenic  new* 
going  t>  the  diaphragm ;  7  and 
9,  the  external  and  Internal  cuta- 
nei<ui  nervee;  10,  tbe  origin  of 
the  mealian  nervr  (which  recti ree 
Ita  name  from  taking  a  coarse 
along  i  he  mid  1  of  the  forearm 
to  the  i'i'.in  of  the  hand) ;  12  and 
IS,  branches  of  this  nerve;  14, 
the  r  .ii  t  at  which  it  pa»»ca 
umler  the  annular  ligament,  and 
divide,  into  It*  tei  mlnat  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the 
thumb  and  to  all  tbe  Angers 
exopt  the  Utile  linger  and  the 
oulMde  of  the  ring-finger,  which 
are  supplied  by  16)  the  ulnar 
nerve,  wh.xw  terminal  branches 
are  »hew»  at  18 ;  19  the  muKUlo- 
splral  nerre  (the  largeU  of  the 
p!rxu») ;  fl.  14,  the  radial  nerve, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the 


between  the  anterior  roots  of  the  last  four  cervical 
and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.   These  nerves  are 

ita 
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nearly  equal  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  distribution 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  diagram.  The 
branches  emerging  from  this  plexus  supply  the 
shoulder  and  the  arm  ;  and  the  names  of  the  most 
important  of  these  branches  are  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion attached  to  the  figure. 

The  Lumbar  and  Sacral  PUxuset,  with  the  nerves 
of  the  lower  extremity,  are  shewn  in  fig.  5.  The 


\16 


10 


13 


Fig.  6. — A  diagram  shewing 
the  Lumbar  and  Sacral 
Plexuses,  with  the  Nerves 
of  the  lower  extremity. 

1,  the  first  f»or  lumbar  nerves 
which,  with  the  brunch  from 
the  last  dorsal,  form  the 
lumbar  pl>xue;  t.  the  f<«qr 
upper  sseral  nerve*,  which, 
with  the  last  lunitmr,  form 
the  «scrii)  pi'  xii"  :  6,  the  ante 
rlor  crural  or  te  moral  nerve; 
7,  8,  9,  10,  its  branches;  11. 
its  terminal  branch,  the  long 
or  internal  sspbenous;  IS,  the 
gluteal  nerve;  15,  the  lesser 
[echini  is  nerve ;  IS,  the  greater 
bu-hUlie  or  srisiio  nerve  (the 
largmt  nerve  in  the  lody), 
dividing  at  about  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh,  into  17,  the 
popliteal  nerve,  and  IS,  the 
peroneal  nerve;  19,  mo*cutar 
(tranche*  of  the  popliteal,  (riven 
off  In  the  p"«trrl»r  r.  gum  of 
the  knee;  SO.  the  pneteri'T 
tibial  nerve,  dividing,  at  31, 
into  the  Internal  and  external 
plantur  neives,  whirh  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  rides  of  the 
toes,  in  precisely  the  aanie 
manner  as  tbe  median  and 
ulnar  nerves  are  distributed 
to  the  fin  (rem ,  Tl,  tbe  ex- 
tents! saphenous  nerve;  23 
and  24.  the  two  terminal 
branrhes  of  the  peroneal  nerve 
— vii.  the  anterior  tibial  snd 
tbe  musculo-cutaucou*  nerve*. 


description  attached  to  the  diagram  sufficiently 
explains  the  moile  of  formation  aud  the  distribution 
of  the  brandies  of  these  plexuses. 
'  The  general  arrangement  of  the  tympaOtetic  *y+- 
tem,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  sympathetic 
smv,  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of 
UiLh  article.  Its  cephalic  portion  consists  of  tour 
ganglia  on  either  side  — viz.,  (1)  the  Ophthalmic,  or 
Lentic*'ir  Ganglion;  (2)  the  Sphenopalatine,  or 
Meckid's  Ganglion ;  (3)  the  Otic,  or  Arnold's  Ganglion ; 
and  (J)  the  Submaxillary  Ganglion.  They  are  all 
closely  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  trifacial 
nerve.  The  cervical  portion  contains  three  ganglia, 
the  dorsal  twelve,  the  lumbar  four,  the  sacral  hve, 
and  tho  coccygeal  one,  which,  instead  of  lying  on 
the  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  coccyx,  and  forms  a  point  of  convergence  for 
the  two  ganglionated  cords  which  run  from  the 
cervical  to  the  sacral  region  parallel  to  one 
Each  ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
centre,  from  which  branches  pass  off  in 
7U 


directions.  In  addition  to  the  cords  of  commonica*- 
tion  between  the  gangba,  certain  sets  of  nerves  m  \y 
be  usually  traced — viz.  ( 1 )  cucrral  nerves,  which  gen- 
erally  accompany  branches  of  arteries  to  the  viscera 
(the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  intes- 
tine, &c.)  ;  (2)  arterial  branches,  distributed  to 
arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ganglia;  and  (3) 

ith  the  cei 


cerebral  aud 
an  example  of  which  is 


branches  of 
spinal 
fig.  1. 

The  distribution  of  tho  sympathetic  nerve  on  the 
right  side  is  shewn  in  fig.  &  The  only  nerve  that 
our  limited  space  will  permit  us  to  uotice  is  the 
(treat  tplanrhnic  This  nerve  arises  by  separate  roots 
from  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  thoracic  ganglia. 
These  roots  (see  the  figure)  unite  to  form  a  large 
round  cord,  which  passes  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  after  entering  tbe  abdomen  by  pierciug 
the  diaphragm,  ends  in  a  large  and  complex  ganglion, 
the  semilunar  ganglion,  which  lies  upon  the  side  and 
front  of  the  aorta,  at  the  origin  of  the  cceliac  axis. 
The  semilunar  ganglia,  with  the  nerves  entering  and 
emerging  from  them,  combine  to  form  the  solar 
pbrxu*,  which,  from  tho  mass  of  nervous  matter 
which  it  contains,  has  been  termed  the  afnlominal 
brain.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this 
great  nervous  centre,  that  a  blow  in  the  region  in 
which  it  Ues  always  inflicts  a  severe  nervous  shock, 
and  not  unfrequently  causes  death. 

Experiments  and  clinical  observations  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  sympathetic  system  supplies 
motor  power  to  tnauy  of  the  internal  viscera,  es[*ci- 
ally  the  heart  and  the  intestinal  canal ;  that  it  also 
contains  sensitive  fibres,  as  is  shewn  by  the  sufferings 
of  patients  during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  a 
renal  calculus  through  a  duct,  whose  sole  uervoue 
energy  is  derived  from  this  system ;  that  it  presides 
over  the  process  of  secretion  in  the  most  imjKjrtaut 
glands  ;  and  that  it  operates  on  the  blood- \  easels  in 
causing  them  to  contract,  whUe  the  cere bro- spinal 
nerves  produce  the  oirtiosite  effect. 

On  examining  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that  the 
nervous  matter  is  distributed  in  two  forms,  the 
vesicular  aud  the  fibrout.  The  vesicular  matter  is 
gray  in  colour,  and  granular  in  texture,  cont 
nucleated  nerve  cells,  and  is  largely  supplied 
blood ;  it  is  immediately  associated  with  mental 
actions,  and  is  the  seat  in  which  the  force  mani- 
fested in  nervous  action  originates.!  The  fibrous 
matter  is,  in  most  parts,  white  and  composed  of 
tubular  fibres,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  gray  and 
consists  of  solid  fibres ;  it  is  less  vascular  than  the 
former,  and  is  simply  the  conductor  of  impressions 
made  upon  it  When  these  two  kinds  of  matter  are 
united  together  into  a  mass  they  form  a  nerrous  centre, 
such  as  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while  the  nerve* 
passing  to  and  from  them  arot  composed  of  ten-ads 
of  fibrous  matter.  The  nervous  matter  of  both 
kiuds  is  a  soft,  unctuous  snltstance,  with  very 
slight  tenacity;  the  softness  being  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which 
it  contains. 

The  fittrou*  form  is  the  most  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  body.  It  fonns  a  large  |>ortiou  of 
the  nervous  centres,  and  is  the  main  constituent  of 
all  the  nerves.  It  occurs  in  two  varieties  -  viz.  as 
tbe  tubular  .fibre,  or  the  nerve  tube,  and  tbe  gHa- 
tinous  fibre,  the  latter  being  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  being  found  chiefly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

When  a  tabular  fibre  is  viewed  by  reflected  light* 
it  presents  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  and  appears  to 
be  homogeneous.     But  if  viewed  by  transmitted 
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tubular  membrane  (A  d,  d,  fig.  7),  a  homogeneous  and 
probably  very  delicate  elastic  tissue,  according  to 
Todd.  Within  th*  edge  of  the  tabular  membrane,  on 


Fig        The  Sympathetic  Nerve;  the  right  lateral 
walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  stomach, 


intestines,  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  being  removed 

to  bring  it  in  view : 

1,  9,  S.  the  auperkir.  middle,  snd  Interior  cervical  ganglia: 
4,  ttie  two  linra  from  (bit  figure  Include  the  twelve  dorsal 
ganglia ;  S,  include  the  four  lumbar  ganglia;  6,  Include  the 
five  tacral  ganglia;  7,  the  ganglion  injur;  8,  cardiac 
plexua ;  9,  *t>lar  plexus ;  10,  aortic  plexus  ;  11,  hypogastric 
plexua;  a,  the  larynx;  4,  the  trachea;  c,  arob  of  I  he  aorta; 
e',  external  carotid ;  c',  Internal  carotid;  d,  the  heart;  e,  *, 
the  dlnphragm ;  /,  the  cardiac  end  of  the  ceanphugua;  f, 
thorucic,  and  g',  abdominal  aorta;  A,  the  kidney;  i,  the 
supra-renal  capsule;  k,  the  sacrum;  J,  the  section  of  baae 
of  the  •aull;  si,  the  bladder;  n,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum. 

either  side  are  seen  two  thicker  and  darker  linea 
(A  C,  •".  b),  which  ap|>ear  to  mark  the  outer  and  inner 
limits  of  the  structure  known  as  tin-  I'  hiti  *nU- twice 
of  Srhirtinn,  which  forms  a  tube  within  the  tubular 
membrane ;  and  within  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  is  a  transparent  material  occupying  the 
axis  of  the  nerve  tul>e, 
and  commonly  known 
as  the  axis  cylinder 
(A  a).  By  the  appli- 
cation of  reagents,  it 
is  seen  that  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the 
white  substance  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of 
the  axis  cylinder,  and 
hence  the  functions  of 
these  two  parts  are 
doubtless  different  ; 
the  latter  is  in  general 
soft  and  pulpy.  The 
nerve  tulR-s  arc  cylin- 
drical in  form,  and  lie 
parallel  to  one  another, 
without  any  inoscula- 
tion, if  we  except  their 
frequent  terminations 
in  loops.  Their  aver- 
age diameter  is  about 
th  of  an  inch, 
te  gelatinous  jibret 
are  flattened,  soft, 
and  homogeneous  in 
a .ii  •  .  and  con- 
tain numerous  round 
or  oval  nuclei  (see 
fig.  7,  C).  Their 
diameter  is  about 
jn'c  nth  of  an  inch.  In 
ap|>earaucc  they  much 
resemble  the  tihrus  of 
utiKtriped  muscle. 

The  reticular  form 
of  nervous  matter  is 
of  a  dark  reddish-gray 
colour,  is  found  ouly 
in  the  nervous  centres, 
is  always  well  supplied 
with  capillaries,  and 
consists  essentially  of 
nucleated  cells  or 
vesicles,    which  are 


Fig.  7. 

A,  diagram  of  tubular  fibre  of  a 
spinal  nerve;  a,  axis  ex  Under; 
k.  Inner  border  of  while  *ub- 
atance  ;  e,  e.  It*  ooter  border ; 
d,  d,  tubular  men.brune;  B. 
tubular  fibre* ;  r.  In  a  natural 
state,  chewing  tl.c  part*  a*  in 
A  ;  /,  the  ■  bile  «ub«tanee  a  id 
axis  cylinder  interrupted  by 
pressure,  whl>  the  tubnlir 
membrane  remain*;  f,  the 
aamc,  with  varicwl  lea  whl-t 
sre  eepeclally  apt  to  be  .  x  i 
bltrd  In  the  nerves  of  the 
•pecial  *en*e»,  and  of  young 
animal*  generally;  C  getotm- 
ooa  fibre*  from  the  »nl.ir  plexus, 
treated  with  ncrtir  aeid  to  ex- 
hibit their  e<ll-nurlel;  B  and 
C  magnified  320  diameters;  A 
on  a  oon*ti|>-rubly  larger  acac 
— Fiom  Todd  and  Ro»man. 


most  commonly  globu- 
lar or  ovoidal,  but  often  present  one  or  more  tad- 
like  processes,  when  they  are  termed  caudate  (see 
fig.  8).  These  caudate  vesicles  present  great  differ- 
ence in  shape  and  size.  The  processes  are  very 
delicate,  and  readily  break  off  close  to  the  vesicle. 
They  probably  either  serve  to  connect  distant 
vesicles,  or  else  become  continuous  with  the  axis 
cylinders  of  the  tubular  fibres. 

We  may  now  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
nerves  and  nervous  centres  are  made  up  of  these 
anatomical  elements. 
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A  verm  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  tubular  fibres 
surrounded  and  connected  by  areolar  tissue,  which 
forms  a  sheath  known  as  the  neurolemma,  whose 


a,  a  globular  nerre-vrelclo  from  the  G»M«rian  ganglion  of  the 
human  aahji-ct;  e,  iu  nuelru*;  lu  nucleolus,  magnified 
300  illamettra ;  /,  caudate  *e«lcle  from  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  eotd,  magnified  200  diameter*,— From  Todd  and 
bowman. 

office  is  to  protect  the  delicate  titles,  and  to  sup- 
port tbe  capillaries  from  which  they  derive  their 
nourishment. 

The  nervouH  centres  exhibit  a  union  of  the  vesi- 
cular and  iibrous  textures,  which  way  be  variously 
%  arranged.  In  the  Brain  (q.  v.)  the  vesicular  matter 
lies  externally,  forming  the  gray  or  cineritious  aub- 
Btancc ;  in  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vesicular  or  gray  matter  lies  in  the  central  portion. 


Kg.  9. — A  small  piece  of  the  Otic  Ganglion  of  the  Sheep, 
slightly  compressed,  shewing  the  interlacement  uf  the 
nervous  fill  it*  and  vesicular  matter. 

and  the  fibrous  or  white  matter  is  external  to  it ; 
while  in  the  ganglia  the  two  structures  are  more  or 
less  uniformly  associated  (see  fig.  9). 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article  on  the  functions  of 
individual  nerves,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ucrvous  system 
that  the  mind  influences  the  bodily  organs,  as  when 
Tolition  or  emotion  excites  them  to  action  ;  and  that, 
conversely,  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  the 
body  affect  the  mind,  and  excite  mental  perceptions 
through  the  same  channel.  '  In  this  way,'  to  quote 
the  words  of  Dr  Todd,  '  the  nervous  Bvstem  becomes 
Tie 


the  main  agent  of  what  hat  been  called  the  life  of 
relation ;  for  without  some  channel  for  the  trine- 
mission  of  the  mandates  of  the  will  to  the  organs  of 

motion,  or  some  provision  for  the  reception  of  those 
impressions  which  external  objects  ore  capable  of 
exciting,  the  mind,  thua  completely  isolated,  could 
hold  no  communion  with  the  external  world.'  The 
nature  of  the  connection  between  the  mind  and 
nervous  matter  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  dee  (test 
mystery  in  physiology,  and  one  into  which  the 
humau  intellect  can  never  hope  to  penetrate. 
There  are,  however,  many  actions  of  the  body  in  the 
production  of  which  the  mind  has  no  share.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  nervous  actions,  which  are  associated 
with  the  functions  of  organic  life,  such  as  dues* 
tion,  respiration,  and  circulation.  Again,  there 
is  another  class  of  actions  for  which  two  nerve* 
(an  afferent  or  excitor,  and  a  motor)  and  a  nervona 
centre  ore  necessary.  These  are  the  actions  known 
as  rejlex  or  txcito-motory,  for  the  full  investigation 
of  which  physiology  is  especially  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  the  late  Dr  Marshall  HalL  For  example, 
the  movement  of  the  oesophagus  in  propelling  the 
food  onwards  to  the  stomach,  it  caused  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  food  acting  on  the  excitor  or 
afferent  nerves,  which,  through  the  spinal  cord, 
excite  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves,  ami  thus  give 
rise  to  the  necessary  uiuscular  action.  When  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid  is  touched,  the  excitor  nerve  (a 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  or 
trifacial  nerve)  convey*  the  impression  of  the 
stimulus  to  .the  nervous  centre,  and  the  eye  is  at 
once  closed  by  the  motor  influence,  which  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  branch  of  the  facia)  nerve  to  the  orbicular 
muscle.  In  such  cases  as  these — and  they  form  a 
very  numerous  class — the  mind  takes  no  part.  In 
some  of  them  it  is  conscious  of  the  application  of 
the  stimulus,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  act  which 
follows ;  but  even  in  these  cases  no  effort  of  the 
will  could  modify  or  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the 
phenomena 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that  the  stimuli,  bj 
which  the  action  of  nerves  is  commonly  excited,  are 
of  two  kinds,  mental  and  physical,  ami  the  change 
which  these  stimuli  produce  in  a  nerve  develop* 
the  power  known  to  ptivsiologists  as  the  via  nervosa, 
or  nervous  force.  '  The  nervous  force,'  says  Dr 
Sharpey,  in  his  recent  Addrtu  on  PkffMogg  (1SG2), 
'  has  long  been  likened  to  electricity,  but  rather 
through  a  vague  perception  of  analogy  than  from 
any  rigorous  com]>arison.  Ittis  true  that  electric 
force  is  developed  in  the  nerves,  and  even  exhibits 
modifications  connected  with  different  conditions  of 
nervous  action.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  evolution  of  electricity  is  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  various  processes  involving  chemical 
change,  whether  within  the  living  body  or  in 
external  nature  ;  and  the  tendency  of  reoent  simu- 
lation is  not  towards  the  identification  of  the  nerve 
force  with  electricity,  but  rather  to  suggest  that 
the  two  stand  related  in  the  same  way  as  electricity 
and  other  physical  forces  are  related  to  each  other 
-  that  is,  as  manifestations  of  a  commou  force  or 
energy,  of  which  they,  severally,  are  the  «]>ecial  modi- 
ficationa'  The  velocity  with  which  impre^tuona  are 
transmitted  by  the  nerves  has  been  recently  mad* 
the  subject  of  investigation,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  observations  are  to  be  depended  on,  in  coo. 
sequence  of  the  various  sources  of  fallacy  by  which 
such  experiments  are  beset.  According  to  Hirsch, 
the  velocity  is  34  metres,  or  about  112  feet  per 
second  in  man  ;  while  Helmholtz  fixes  it  at  190  feet 
per  second  in  the  frog. 

The  description  of  the  nervous  system  giv*?n  ia 
the  foregoing  pa^es  is  applicable,  with  slight  modi- 
ficationa  to  all  the  Vertebrates ;  the  main  differed*** 
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being  in  the  degree  of  the  development  of  the  brain 
— »  point  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  article  Brain.  For  a  suf- 
ficient notice  of  the  plan  of- the  nenrons  system  in 
the  Invertebrate  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  Abticclatkd  Animals.  Mollcsca,  and 
Raim  a  r  v.  it  is  only  in  the  lowest  sabdivisiou  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  Protozoa,  that  no  traces 
of  a  nervous  system  can  bo  detected. 

For  further  information  oa  the  subject  of  this 
article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr  Carpenter's 
works  on  ffm  man  and  Comparative  PJti/nioiogy,  to 
Dr  Todd"*  article  on  'The  Nervous  System '  in 
The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phytiology,  to 
Todd  and  Bowman's  Phytiol&iical  Anatomy  and 
Ph,,*u,l<j<ty  of  Man,  and  to  Funke's  Lehrbudi  der 
Phytiotoyie. 

NESS  (identical  with  Eng.  nose,  A.-S.  now,  Ger. 
ftasr.  Ice.  n't,  Lat  na*u».  Ft.  nez),  a  geographical 
termination,  signifying  promontory.  Names  in  -net* 
abound  among  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Caithness  ;  and  they  occur,  though  less 
frequently,  along  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as 
far  as  Dungeneai  in  Kent  As  the  corres|»onding 
Scandinavian  termination  -nae«  prevails  in  the  names 
of  promontories  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
(e.  g..  Lindesnaes,  in  south  of  Norway),  the  existence 
of  named  in  -ness  in  Britain  is  held  as  an  evidence  of 
Scandinavian  and  Danish  colonisation.  Grisnez,  on 
the  north  coast  of  France,  points  to  the  same  source. 

NESS,  Locn,  a  long  narrow  lake  in  Inverness-shire, 
Scotland,  extends  north-east  and  south-west,  and  is 
23  miles  in  length,  and  1J  mile  in  average  breadth. 
Its  north-east  extremity  reaches  a  point  6  miles 
south-west  of  the  town  of  Inverness.  It  receives 
the  Morriston,  the  Oich,  the  Foyers,  and  other  streams, 
and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  Moray 
Firth  by  the  River  Ness.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of 
Glenmore,  and  is  enclosed  by  mountain  masses 
averaging  1000  feet  in  height ;  but  the  scenery  on 
its  banks  is  not  strikingly  picturesque.  In  many 
places  it  is  about  130  fathoms  in  depth,  and  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  which  this  immense  body 
of  water  takes  to  cool  down  to  the  freezing-point, 
ice  never  forms  to  any  considerable  extent. 

NESSELRODE,  Karl  Rob.,  Count,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  diplomatists  of  modern  times, 
was  born,  14th  Deceml>er  1780,  at  Lisbon,  where 
his  father,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  noble  family 
on  the  Lower  Rl  *  was  then  Russian  ambas- 
sador. He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  diplomatic 
career,  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  in 
1813  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Russia 
in  the  important  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  the  powers  who  combined  against  France. 
In  1814,  he  accompanied  the  Russian  emperor  to 
France,  and  on  1st  March  signed  the  treaty  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  at  Chaumont.  He  was  also  one 
of  those  who  concluded  the  treaty  with  Marshal 
Mnrmont  for  the  surrender  of  Paris  He  continued 
to  take  a  principal  part  in  all  the  negotiations  which 
coded  in  the  Peace  of  Paris  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  active  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  diplomatists  of  the  Holy  Alliauoe,  and  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Congresses  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Troppan,  Laibach,  and  Verona 
The  Emjwror  Nicholas  reposed  in  him  the  same 
confidence,  and  under  his  reign  he  conducted  the 
Russian  policy  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Amidst  the  European  convulsions  of  1848  and  1819, 
Russia,  under  his  guidance,  refrained  from  inter- 
ference, till  opportunity  occurred  of  dealing  a  deadly 
Wow  to  the  revolutionary  cause  in  Hungary ;  and, 


time,  of  bringing  Austria  very  mm 

he  chiefs  of 


at  the 

under  Russian  influence.    Being  one  of tke< 
the  German  or  moderate  party  in  Russia,  N.  is 
supposed  to  have  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  Western  Powers ;  and  alter 
the  war  had  broken  out  in  1854,  and  the  ill  success 
of  Russia  was  manifest,  he  undoubtedly  strove  for 
the  re-establishment  of  peace,  and  for  the  assem- 
bling of  a  congress  to  settle  all  disputes.    After  the 
accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  retired  from  the 
I  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  succeeded  in 
!  that  department  by  Prince  Alexander  Gortchakov, 
[  but  retained  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
and  a  seat  in  the  ministerial  council.    He  died  at 
St  Petersburg,  23d  March  1862 

NESTOR,  according  to  ancient  Grecian  legend, 
the  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  born  in  the  Messenian 
Pylos,  escaped  destruction  when  Hercules  slew  all 
his  brothers,  being  then  a  dweller  among  the  Gere- 
nians,  with  whom  he  was  brought  up.  He  married 
Eurydice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  a  nume- 
rous family.  In  his  youth  he  was  distinguished  for 
valour  in  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  Eleinns,  and  the 
Centaurs,  and  in  his  advanced  age  for  wisdom. 
Although  he  was  an  old  man  when  the  expedition 
against  Troy  was  undertaken,  he  joined  it  with  his 
Pylians  in  sixty  ships.  Homer  makes  him  the  great 
counsellor  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  extols  his 
eloquence  as  siq»erior  even  to  that  of  Ulysses.  His 
authority  was  even  considered  equal  to  that  of  the 
immortal  gixls.  N.  returned  in  safety  to  his  own 
dominions  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  along  with  Mene- 
laus  and  Diomedes,  and  continued  for  long  to  rule 
over  the  j»eople  of  Pylos 

NESTO'RIANS,  a  sect  of  the  5th  c,  so  called 
from  its  founder  NttrroRttra,  under  which  head  their 
distinctive  doctrine,  as  well  as  their  history  up 
to  the  time  of  it-  condemnation,  are  sufficiently 
detailed.  Of  the  later  history  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that,  even  after  the  Council  of  Enhcsus,  ISesto- 
rianism  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  rereia,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  well-known  school  of 
Edessa.  Although  vigorously  repressed  in  the  Roman 
empire,  it  was  protected,  and  probably  the  more  on 
that  account,  by  the  Persians,  and  ultimately  was 
established  by  King  Pherozea  as  the  national 
church,  with  a  patriarch  resident  at  Seleucia ;  its 
fundamental  doctrine,  as  laid  down  in  the  synod 
of  Seleucia  in  496,  being  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
persons  as  Christ,  united  solely  by  a  unity  of  will 
and  affection.  Under  the  rule  of  the  califs,  the 
N.  enjoyed  considerable  protection,  and  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  East  their  community  extended 
itself.  Of  their  condition  in  Central  Asia  during 
the  medieval  period,  some  account  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Prrtter  John.  In  the  middle 
of  the  12th  a,  their  church  reckoned  no  fewer  than 
90  bishops  under  regular  metropolitans,  together 
with  56  others,  whose  special  dependencies  are 
unknown ;  but  in  the  destnictive  career  of  Tamer- 
lane, they  shared  the  common  fate  of  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  eastern  civilisation.  In  the  Kith 
a,  a  great  schism  took  place  in  this  body,  of  which 
a  portion  renounced  their  distinctive  doctrine,  and 

{ilaced  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
toman  pontiff,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Chaldean 
Christiana,  they  have  since  remained  faithful.  The 
others  still  maintain  their  old  creed  and  their 
ancient  organisation.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the 
mountain -range!  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  at  present 
a  poor  and  illiterate  race,  numbering  about  140,000, 
and  subject  to  a  patriarch  residing  at  Diz  (who  is 
always  chosen  from  the  same  family,  and  takes 
invariably  the  name  of  Schamun,  or  Simon)  and 
18   bishops     All  these   are   bound  to  observe 
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celibacy,  but  marriAge  ia  permitted  to  the  priests 
and  inferior  clergy.  Their  liturgical  l»ooka  recognise 
•even  sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if 
not  altogether  disused.  Marriage  is  dissoluble  by 
the  sentence  of  the  patriarch ;  communion  is  admi- 
nistered in  both  kinds;  and  although  the  language 
of  the  liturgy  plainly  implies  the  belief  of  transuo- 
stantiation,  yet,  according  to  Layard,  that  doctrine 
is  not  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts  are 
strict,  and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  year.  They  pray  for 
the  dead,  but  are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of 
purgatory,  and  the  only  sacred  image  which  they 
use  or  reverence  is  that  of  the  cross.  The  N.  of 
Kurdistan,  like  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  have 
suffered  much  from  time  to  time  through  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  wild  tribes  among  whom  they  rceida 
In  a  massacre  in  1843,  and  again  in  18-16,  many 
fell  victims,  and  oven  still  they  owe  much  of  their 
security  to  the  influence  exercised  in  their  favour 
by  the  foreign  representatives  at  the  Turkish  and 
l'ersian  courts. 

There  is  another  body  of  N.  who  have  existed 
in  India  from  the  period  of  the  early  migrations  of 
tbo  sect,  and  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Syrian 
Christiana  Their  chief  seat  is  in  Travancore,  where 
they  number  about  100,000,  and  arc  subn-ct  to  a 
patriarch.  Among  both  bodies  of  N.,  European 
missionaries,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  of  late 
years  endeavoured  to  effect  an  entrance,  but  the 
details  would  be  out  of  place  here.  See  A  Residence 
of  E'ujH  •  Years  in  Perma,  among  <J>e  Ntaturian 
Christians,  by  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  Andover,  1843. 

NESTO'RIUS,  a  native  of  Germanicia,  a  city  of 
Northern  Syria,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  was 
probably  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of 
Mopauestia ;  and  having  received  priest's  orders  at 
Autioch,  became  so  emineut  for  his  fluency,  if  not 
eloquence,  as  a  preacher,  and  for  grave  demeanour 
and  exemplary  life,  that  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
about  the  election  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
he  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  in  428  A.D.,  to  till  the 
vacant  see.  Soon  after  his  consecration,  a  contro- 
versy arose  as  to  the  divine  and  human  natures  of 
our  Lord,  in  which  N.  took  a  leading  part  One 
of  the  priests,  who  followed  N.  to  1'onatantinnplc, 
Anastasius,  having  in  a  sermon,  which  was  by  some 
ascribed  to  N.  himself,  denied  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
could  be  truly  called  the  '  Mother  of  God,'  being 
only  in  truth  the  mother  of  the  man  Christ,  N. 
warmly  defended  Anastasius,  espoused  this  view, 
and  elaborated  it  into  the  theory  which  has  since 
been  known  by  his  name,  and  which  equivalently, 
if  not  in  formal  terms,  exaggerated  the  distinction 
of  two  natures  in  our  Lord  into  a  distinction  of 
two  persons— the  human  person  of  Christ  and  the 
Diviue  Person  of  the  Wont  An  animated  contro- 
versy ensued,  which  extended  from  Constantinople 
to  the  other  patriarchates,  and  drew  from  Cyril, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  condemnation  of 
the  doctrine  of  N.  in  twelve  anathemas  still  pre- 
served, and  a  similar  condemnation,  accompanied 
by  a  threat  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  from 
Cclestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  unless  he  would  withdraw 
the  obnoxious  doctrine,  N.  remaining  Arm  in  his 
opinions,  a  general  council  was  convened  at  Ephesus 
in  431,  at  which  Cyril  took  the  most  active  and 
prominent  part,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  his  bishops, 
N.  was  condemned  and  deposed.  Considerable 
opposition  was  offered  to  this  judgment  for  a  time, 
but  ultimately  N.  was  confined  in  a  monastery  near 
Constantinople,  whence,  after  four  years,  still  per- 
sisting in  his  viows,  he  was  banished  to  the  Greater 
Oasis  in  Upper  Egypt*  *n<^  After  several  changes 
of  his  place  of  confinement,  died  in  exile.  The 
n» 


account  given  by  Evageius,  that  bis  death  was 
caused  by  a  disease  in  which  bis  tongue  was  paten 
by  worms,  rests,  according  to  Evageius  himself,  on 

|  a  single  and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probable 
narratives  ascribe  his  death  to  the  effects  of  a  fall 
The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain.    It  was  after 

1439,  when  Socrates  wrote  his  history  (HusL  £ec 
vii  34),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  already 
dead  in  450,  when  the  Eutychtan  controversy  first 
began  to  attract  notice. 

j  NESTS  (Lat.  nuitu,  Gael  nead;  allied  to  Oft. 
nOhen,  Sax.  nestan,  Lat.  fleeter*,  to  sew,  bind,  or 
tie)  are  the  structures  which  animals  prepare  for 

,  the  rearing  of  their  young.  They  are  very  different, 
not  only  when  the  creatures  which  construct  them 
belong  to  widely  separated  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  often  when  the  animals  are  of  the 
samo  class,  or  even  when  they  are  nearly  allied ; 
and  whilst  some  construct  very  simple  nests,  and 
those  of  others  are  very  curious  and  elaborately 
framed,  some  make  no  nest  at  alL    Among  Mam- 

i  Mals,  the  only  nest-builders  are  certain  rodents,  u 
mice,  dormice,  squirrels,  &c.  The  structures  of 
some  of  the  species  are  as  artfully  contrived  and  at 
beautiful  as  the  nests  of  birds.  It  is  among  Birm 
that  nest-making  is  most  general ;  although  there 
are  not  a  few  species  which  merely  scrape  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  many  sea-fowls  lay  their  eggs  on 
ledges  of  naked  rock.  The  situations  chosen  bybtrds 
for  their  nests  are  very  various,  each  species  affect- 
ing some  particular  kind  of  situation,  as  each  species 
also  exhibit!  •  uniformity  in  choice  of  materials 

I  and  in  form  and  mode  of  structure ;  these  parti- 
culars, however,  being  all  liable  to  modification — 

'  within  certain  limits — according  to  circumstances. 
Some  binls'  neat*  consist  merely  of  a  few  straws  or 
leaves  collected  together ;  some,  of  such  materials 
as  twigs,  straws,  moss,  hair,  &a,  very  nicely  ioter- 

|  woven,  and  often  with  a  lining  finer  than  the  frame- 
work ;  some,  as  those  of  swallows,  are  made  of  clay 
or  other  soft  material,  which  hardens  as  it  dries. 
Birds'  nests  are  generally  open  at  ton,  but  some,  as 
those  of  swallows,  are  so  placed  under  a  projection 

:  of  rook  or  of  a  building,  as  to  be  covered,  and  have 
the  opening  at  the  side  ;  whilst  others  are  vaulted, 

i  and  have  the  opening  at  the  side.  Some  are  situated 

'  in  holes  excavated  in  clayey,  loamy,  or  saudy  banks. 

J  The  nests  of  tronpials,  baltiiuores,  weaver-birds, 
&c.,  are  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  contrivance 

j  displayed  in  them ;  and  a  very  singular  nest  is  that 
of  the  tailor-bird,  made  by"  sewing  together  the 

,  edges  of  leaves.    These  are  noticed  in  the  articles 

1  on  these  binls.  Many  birds  are  as  solitary  as 
possible  in  their  niditication  ;  whilst  others,  as 
rooks  and  herons,  congregate  in  large  communities. 
— No  Rkptiijei  are  known  to  construct  nests ;  their 
utmost  approach  to  it  being  to  make  a  hole  for 
their  eggs  in  sand,  or  in  some  other  suitable  situa- 
tion.— The  nests  of  Fishes  have  recently  attracted 

'  much  attention  of  naturalists.  It  ia  supposed  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  nest-building 
instinct  of  some  fishes ;  but  it  was  unknown  to 

!  modern  naturalists  till  1838,  when  Mr  Edwards 
discovered  it  in  a  species  of  Stickleback  (q.  v.).  It 
now  gives  interest  to  many  a  fresh-water  aquarium. 
Not  many  fishes  are  yet  known  as  nest-builders. 
Among  them  are  gobies  and  the  soramy.  Many 
are  known  not  to  construct  nests.  The  salmon  and 
others  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  nest-boUiinz 
habit,  in  making  a  place  for  their  eggs  in  the  sand 
or  gravel  which  they  choose  for  a  spawniug  bed. 
—Many  Insects— a  small  proportion,  however,  of  the 
whole  number,  and  mostly  Hytnenoptera — construct 
nests,  as  bees,  wasps,  and  ants.  The  nests  of  the 
social  bees  and  wasps  are  also  their  ordinary  habi- 
tations, bifct  the  nests  of  solitary  bees  are  entirely 
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devoted  to  their  young.  A  few  insects,  not  hymen- 
opteroufl,  as  some  weevils,  may  also  )»e  aaid  to  make 
n.-t.H ;  but  among  insects  provision  for  the  wants 
of  the  young  is  usually  made  in  very  different  ways. 
Certain  spiders,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the 
water-spider,  construct  nests. — The  instinct  of  nest- 
making,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  instinctive  care 
for  their  young  which  the  Creator  has  made  so 
important  a  part  of  the  nature  of  so  many  animals, 
is  by  no  means  an  index  either  of  that  care  or  of 
the  affection  with  which,  in  many  cast's,  it  is  con- 
joined ;  and  some  of  the  animals  which  construct 
no  neat  are  among  those  in  which  affection  for  their 
young  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree.  —The 
nest-making  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  be  a  very 
essential  {tart  of  their  constitution  ;  and  even  in 
the  most  jierfect  domestication  are  still  retained 
and  exhibited  ;  although  the  accommodation  to 
circumstances  which  is  also  manifested  shews  some* 
thing— and  that  not  inconsiderable — of  reason. 

NESTS,  Edible,  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce between  the  Eastern  Islands  and  China, 
and  of  luxury  in  China,  are  the  nests  of  several 
■pecies  of  Swallow  (q.  v.),  of  the  genus  CoUucalia. 
The  best  known  of  these  birds,  C.  eacultnta,  is  about 
i{  inches  in  length,  11  inches  in  expanse  of  wing, 
du«ky  black  above,  pale  ash-colour  beneath.  The 
Best  is  sha]ied  like  that  of  the  common  swallow, 
and  adheres  to  a  rock  ;  vast  numlwrs  being  found 

*  'her— often  in  absolute  continuity — in  caves 

of  the  Eastern  Archi|»elago ;  as  those  of  the  same 
an  l  allied  species  are  in  other  islands  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  nests  are  formed  of  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance—the  finest  being  transparent,  or  Dearly  so 
—with  a  somewhat  libmus  structure,  and  are  now 
believed  to  be  made  of  sea  weeds  of  the  genus 
Ot'idium  (q.  v.).  The  nests  are  collected  by  means 
of  ladders,  and  often  by  means  of  ropes,  which 


and  7*  16'  &  long.,  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
North  Sea,  E.  by  Hanover  and  the  western  part  of 
Prussia,  S.  by  Liege,  Belgian  Litnhurg,  Antwerp, 
East  and  West  Flanders,  W.  by  the  North  Sea. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  195  English 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  west,  on  the 
North  Sea,  to  tho  extremity  of  Overyssel,  on  the 
east,  111)  English  miles.  It  contains  12,597  square 
miles.  Pop.,  including  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, 3,611,17*2.  The  following  table  gives  the 
population,  1st  January  1863,  the  area  of  the 
province*,  including  the  reclaimed  Haarlem  Lake, 
and  the  provincial  capitals : 
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i  K|  i: nil 
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South  ]  loll  anil, 
N  nh  Holland, 
Z'<i.in<l,  , 
Utrecht,  •  . 
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Drenthe,  .  . 
LlmburgJt  . 

I960 
1''48 
1162 

1050 

e«5 
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1353 
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414  665 

411.947 
G43.68S 
554,331 
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879.18s 
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The  II. i ({ue. 

11  i.ii  1'  m. 

Mlddelburg. 

Utrecht. 

Leea  »arden. 

iwaOa. 

(iraniogen. 

A  wen. 

Maastricht 

Grind  Duchy  of") 
Luxemburg,  / 

11,597 
987 

3,416,141 

1*5,038  1 

Luxemburg. 

Total,  . 

11  584 

3,611  17* 

Chinese  Swallow  and  Nest 

enable  the  gatherers  to  descend  from  the  summit 
of  a  precipice,  like  tho  rock-fowlers  of  the  North. 
The  gathering  of  the  nests  takes  place  after  the 
young  are  fledged.  In  the  Chinese  market  the 
m-sts  are  sold  for  prices  varying  according  to 
the  quality,  from  £2  to  A'7  l»er  jK>und,  and  tiny 
are  of  course  used  only  by  the  most  wealthy, 
chiefly  for  tiiickcuiug  r.ch  soups.  They  are  very 
wholesoni'.'  and  nourishing,  but  quite  devoid  of  the 
peculiar  pro[<t*rties  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to 
them.— Trie  Dutch  used  to  ex]>ort  from  Batavia 
about  1000  peekuls  of  these  neats  annually,  a 
Jtekiil  being  about  25  pounds,  and  worth  from  11)00 
to  1500  dollars.  The  greater  part,  however,  were 
brought  from  more  eastern  islands.  The  nests 
weigh  ai>out  hail  an  ounce  each. 

NE'T H >' RLANDS,  The  Kingdom  or,  lies 
between  :>V  43'  and  53*  36'  N.  lat,,  and  3  22 


ine  population  averages  271  to  the  square  mile, 
but  in  Drenthe  falls  as  low  as  98,  and  in  South  and 
North  Holland  rises  to  546  and  528 ;  Utrecht  Lim- 
burg,  and  Zecland  being  the  next  densely  peopled. 
In  1861,  the  births  amounted  to  125,023,  of  which 
5031  were  illegitimate.  In  communities  of  more 
than  10,000,  these  were  as  1  to  24  59,  and  in  the 
others  1  to  37 '64  of  the  total  births,  the  average 
being  1  to  24*59.  In  the  province  of  Utrecht,  1  to 
19-32,  the  maximum ;  and  in  Fricsland,  1  to  4777, 
the  minimum. 

The  leading  mercantile  place*)  are  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Dordrecht,  Alkmaar,  Middelburg, 
Schiedam,  Leyden,  Delft,  Gouda,  Utrecht,  Amers- 
fort,  Groniugen,  Meppel,  Zwolle,  Karopen,  Deventer, 
Arnhcm,  Nyraegen,  Tiel,  Gorinchein,  's  Hertogcn- 
bosch,  Til  burg,  and  Breda. 

Physical  A*p  ct. — The  land  is  generally  flat  and 
low,  much  of  it  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
rivers,  and  canals,  especially  in  North  and  South 
Holland,  Zecland,  the  southern  part  of  Gelderland, 
and  Friesland.  Along  the  west  coast,  the  low  lands 
are  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  sand-hills  or 
downs  ;  and  where  that  natural  defence  is  awanting, 
strong  dykes  have  been  constructed,  and  are  main- 
tained at  great  expense,  to  keep  back  the  waters. 
J  The  greatest  of  these  dykes  are  those  of  the  Helder 
and  of  West  Kapclle,  on  the  east  coast  of  Walcheren, 
(q.  v.),  which  require,  each,  upwards  of  £6000 
annually  to  keep  them  in  order.  Engineers,  called 
the  officers  of  the  Waterstaat,  take  special  charge 
of  the  dykes  and  great  national  hydraulic  works, 
the  expense  of  which  is  reckoned  at  about  half  a 
million  sterling.  A  hilly  district  stretches  from 
Prussia  through  Drenthe,  OvervBseL,  the  Veluwe 
or  Arnhem  district  of  Gelderland,  the  eastern  part 
of  Utrecht,  into  the  Betuwe  or  country  between  the 
Maris  and  the  WaaL  This  tract  of  country  has  many 
pretty  n->ota,  is  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  well  watered, 
and  when  not  cultivated,  is  covered  with  heath  or 
oak-coppice.  The  greatest  part  of  the  N.  is  very 
fertile,  the  low  lands  and  drained  lakes,  called  Pol- 
ders (q.  v.),  being  adapted  for  pasturing  cattle,  and 
the  light  soils  for  cereals  and  fruits ;  but  in  some 
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districts  there  are  sandy  heath-clad  plains,  extensive 
peat-lands,  and  undraincd  morasses,  which  industry 
is  rapidly  bringing  under  cultivation. 

Islands,  Rivers,  Canals,  <bc — The  islands  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  southern, 
formed  bv  the  mouths  of  the  Schclde  and*  Maas, 
contains  Walcheren,  South  and  North  Beveland, 
Schoawen,  Duivcland,  Tholcn,  St  Pbilipaland, 
Goeree,  Voorne,  Puttcn,  Bcyerland,  Ysselmonde, 
Rozenburg,  and  the  island  of  Dordrecht  The 
northern  group  contains  the  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  and  along  the  coasts  of  Groningen 
and  Friesland,  as  Wieringen,  Texel  Vlicland,  Ter- 
schclling,  Ameland,  Schiermonnikoog,  and  Rottum. 
In  the  Zuider  Zee  are  Marken,  Urk,  and  Schoklund. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Schclde, 
Important  branches  of  these  are  the  Wa.d,  Lek, 
YsseL  Rocr,  &c. 

Water-ways  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
European  country,  the  immense  tracts  of  meadow- 
land  and  the  fertile  polders  being  girdled  by  large 
canals,  and  cut  in  all  directions  by  smaller  ones  for 
drainage  and  communication.  Those  of  most  import- 
ance to  the  national  trade  are,  the  North  Holland 
Canal,  constructed  1819 — 1825,  to  connect  the  port 
of  Amsterdam  with  the  North  Sea;  the  Voorne 
Canal  from  the  north  side  of  Voorne  to  Hellevoet- 
Bluis,  which  shortens  the  nutlet  from  Rotterdam  ; 
the  South  Willemsvaart,  through  North  Brabant, 
Dutch  and  Belgian  Lain  burg,  from 's  Hcrtogcnbosch 
to  Maastricht,  being  71  \  Endish  miles  in  length, 
and  having  24  locks.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  important  canals,  connecting  rivers,  and 
cutting  the  kingdom  into  a  net-work  of  water- 
courses. The  North  Holland  Canal  is  52  English 
miles  long,  120  feet  broad,  20  feet  deep,  and  has 
5  great  locks,  each  190  feet  in  length,  and  24  in 
breadth.  A  new  canal,  which  is  not  in  any  part 
to  bo  less  than  80  yards  broad,  and  which  will 
reduce  the  distance  from  Amsterdam  to  the  North 
Sea  from  52  to  15  English  miles,  has  been  planned, 
and  a  concession  granted,  the  haven  of  which,  on 
the  North  Sea,  is  to  be  near  Wyk-aan-Zec,  in  about 
52  29*  N.  lat.  and  4*  36'  E  long.,  and  the  total 
expense,  including  the  recovering  of  15,000  acres  of 
land  from  the  Y,  is  reckoned  at  fully  I  j  millions 
sterling. 

Railways  have  been  constructed  to  the  extent  of 
about  266  miles,  forming  lines  of  communication 
between  the  priu<-i|>al  cities  of  the  N.,  and  with 
Prussia  to  the  south-east,  and  Belgium  to  the  south- 
west The  receipts  of  the  three  main  lines  in 
I860  amounted  to  £351,150.  In  1863,  another  main 
line  was  opened,  and  on  the  budget  of  that  year 
stood  an  item  of  ten  million  guilders  for  railway- 
works. 

Climate,  Agriculture,  Produce,  «fcc— The  climate 
of  the  N.  is  variable,  chilly  colds  often  closely  suc- 
ceeding high  temperatures,  iuducing  various  forms 
of  fever  and  ague,  and  requiring  ]>eculiar  care  as 
to  clothing,  ftc.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  some- 
times rises  above  80%  and  even  to  90°  F,  in  the 
shade,  and  a  winter  of  great  severity  usually  occurs 
every  fifth  year,  when  carriage*  and  heavily-laden 
wagons  cross  the  rivers  and  the  Y  on  the  ice,  and 
thousands  enjoy  the  national  pastime  of  skating. 

The  farms  are  generally  small  and  well  culti- 
vated, though  the  implements  are  old-fashioned 
and  clumsy.  Much  progress  is  being  made  in 
reclaiming  the  sandy  wastes,  in  Drtnthe  and 
Overyssel,  by  planting  them  with  fir  and  oak,  and 
■owing  buckwheat,  oats,  and  rye.  The  best 
implements  are  also  being  gradually  introduced 
from  England,  and  the  steam-plough  baa,  in  1862, 
been  pot  in  operation  on  the  lands  of  the  drained 
Haarlem  Lake.   The  following  table  shews  the 


agricidtural  products,  with  their  values,  for  1858, 
according  to  government  returns : 

What  to  the  value  of               .         .  U.'^i^M 

Bye   «9.5I4.K» 

Barley   10,?i0.1» 

Oata,  ..... 

Bean.,   M*M*i 

Pea»e,  .....  8*»  S» 

Buckwheat   7.»7.a*J 

Coin,  .....  4.+*;.>«7 

Potatoes,   S8.7i»  *f« 

Mnddor,          ....  4,i-7.'.3?D 

Chicory,    .....  4hijbJ 

Flax,    .....  0,64(7*7 

Hemp,       .....  447,140 

Hups,   .....  •'•  .*•■•> 

Totuiceo,    .....  l.''A^.7») 

Total,       .         .  l38«7.fiW 

or  £11,813,101  sterling.  In  1860,  wheat  occupied 
201,080  acres;  rye,  479,230  acres;  barky.  104,951 
acres  ;  oats,  213,662  acres  ;  potatoes,  250,688  acres; 
flax,  39.300  acres. 

In  1860,  the  N.  possessed  213,454  horses,  1,287,538 
head  of  cattle,  865,728  sheep,  114,903  goats,  and 
270,586  pigs.  The  leading  agricultural  products 
of  Zceland  are  wheat  and  madder ;  in  South 
Holland,  madder,  hemp,  butter,  and  cheese;  in 
North  Holland,  butter  and  cheese  are  extensively 
made,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  reared  ana 
exported.  The  horses  of  Friesland,  Zetland,  and 
Gclderland  are  of  first-rate  Quality.  The  exporta- 
tion of  butter  from  Holland  and  Friesland,  and 
of  Edam,  Leyden,  Gouda,  and  Frisian  'cheese 
is  large ;  in  I860,  amounting  to  1,973,506  Dutch 
pounds  of  cheese  and  622,256  of  butter.  Fruit  is 
abundant  and  in  several  provinces,  as  Gclderland, 
Utrecht  *nd  Drenthe,  much  attention  is  paid  to 
bees.  In  Haarlem  and  neighbourhood,  tulips  and 
hyacinths  are  much  cultivated,  revising  a  lar^ 
annual  amount  In  1862,  the  parish  of  Bloemen- 
daal,  near  Haarlem,  sold  of  these  bulbs  to  the  value 
of  £17,000.  Wild  ducks,  snipes,  plovers,  and  hares 
arc  plentiftd  ;  and  there  are  alib  conies, 
pheasants,  and  deer— game  forming  an 
export 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac— The  N.  are  of 
formation,  and  consist  of  an  alluvial  deposit  chieflr 
of  a  deej>,  rich  clayey  soil,  superimposed  on  banks  of 
sand,  marine  shells,  ami  beds  of  peat  and  clay.  It 
appears  that  at  some  distant  period  there  had  been 
a  depression  of  the  land  below  its  former  level, 
enabling  the  sea  to  burst  through  its  sand-banks, 
submerge  the  land,  and  form  new  deposits.  The 
higher  districts  are  composed  of  sand-drift  mingled 
with  fertile  earths,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay. 
Coal  is  worked  in  Limbnrg ;  aud  a  soft  sandstone, 
which  becomes  fit  for  budding  purposes  after  having 
been  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  is 
quarried  in  the  southern  part  of  that  province,  which 
has  also  pii>e  and  other  clays.  Valuable  clays  for 
pottery,  tde  and  brick  making,  abound  in  the  various 
provinces. 

Manufacture*,  Industrie*,  <tc. — The  chief  mano- 
factnres  are  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics; 

Jiaper,  leather,  glass,  &c  Leyden  and  Til  burg  are 
amed  for  woollen  blankets,  wool -dyed  pilot  nM 
cloths,  and  frieres  ;  Hertogenboech  for  linens 
and  rich  damasks ;  calicoes,  shirtings,  drills,  table- 
cloths, striped  dimities  arc  made  at  Almclo,  Amers- 
fnrt,  and  in  the  leading  towns  of  OvcrysseL  Good 
imitation  Smvrna  and  Scotch  carpets,  and  carpets  of 
hair  and  wool,  are  manufactured  at  Deventer,  Delft, 
Arnhem,  Hilvereum,  Utrecht  and  Breda ;  Turkey- 
red  yams,  dyed  silks,  and  silk  studs  at  Roermood, 
Utrecht  Haarlem,  &c ;  leather,  glass,  firearm*,  at 
Maastricht  and  Delft;  iron-founding,  rolling  and 
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urn  -  of  lead  and  copper,  cannon-founding  are 
carried  ou  at  the  Hague,  Jtc ;  and  powder-mills  at 
Maiden  ;  Oudenkerk,  Middclhurg,  's  Hcrtogenbosch, 
Amsterdam,  Nymegen,  Ac,  have  important  breweries, 
those  of 's  Hcrtogenbosch  producing  (1S6'2)  upwards 
of  1,250,000  tattle*  Waalwyk,  Hcusden,  and  sur- 
rounding districts,  manufacture  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  Heusdeu  Bent  to  North  and  South  Holland 
1,000,000  pairs  in  1802.  Gin  is  distilled  at  Schie- 
dam, Delft,  Rotterdam,  and  Weesp.  Amsterdam 
has  the  largest  diamond-cutting  trade  in  the  world, 
10,000  souls  depending  on  that  branch  of  iudustry. 
Sugar- refining  is  largely  carried  on  at  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Dordrecht,  from  all  of  which  sugar 
is  exported  to  Russia,  the  Levant,  and  countries  of 
Europe.  Paper  is  chiefly  made  in  Holland  and 
Gelderland.  The  leading  letter-type  founders  are  at 
Amsterdam  and  Haarlem.  Manufactures  of  every 
kind  are  being  rapidly  increased  in  numl>er,  and 
adding  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  chief  motive  power  is  the  windmill, 
which  forms  a  never-failing  element  in  the  scenery  ; 
but  of  late  years,  steam  is  becoming  more  general! 
In  1854,  the  steam-engines  employed  in  factories 
were  -164.  with  7080  horse- power ;  and  in  1857,  they 
amounted  to  002,  of  11,1.19  norse-powcr. 

Many  people  are  employed  in  the  immense  inland 
•hipping- trade  which  the  canal  net- work  has  fostered, 
there  being,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  6084 
•hips  inhabited  by  families,  or  one  inhabited  ship  to 
81  houses.  The  houses  were  542,205 ;  families, 
668,911.  Fishing,  not  only  in  the  iuland  waters, 
the  coasts,  and  bays  of  the  North  Sea,  but  also  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  vigorously  pursued.  In 
1861,  the  herring- fishing  in  the  North  Sea  produced 
29,200  barrels,  rained  at  £40,920 ;  on  the  N.  coasts, 
to  the  value  of  £'.17,034 ;  and  in  the  Ztiider  Zee, 
additional,  were  taken  25,420,000  herrings.  The 
anchovy  take,  almost  exclusively  in  the  Zuider  Zee, 
amounted  to  6992  ankers,  valued  at  about  £4903  ; 
and  3,065.000  oysters  were  obtained  from  the  various 
oyster-beds,  besides  extensive  fishings  of  cod,  ling, 
turbot.  flounders,  soles,  shrimps,  haddock,  &c. ;  and 
from  the  rivers,  salmon,  eel-,  perch,  &e. 

Export*,  i imrtA,  Shipping,  <tc — The  N.  is  peculi- 
arly a  mercantile  as  well  as  agricultural  country ;  its 
merchants  not  only  inqtorting  and  exporting  the 
products  of  tlcir  colonics  and  the  surplus  of  their 
own  country,  but  also  those  of  other  lands.  The 
general  in,;,  rt  i  ( 1861)  amounted  to  a  value  of 
£'.19,873,752,  of  which  from  Great  Britain  were 
£ll,487,4r5;  the  exports  to  £34,095,358,  of  which 
£6,981,500  were  to  Great  Britain.  The  leading 
,  in  1800, 
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In  1861,  the  laden  ships,  which  cleared  in-bound, 
amounted  to  8599,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,688,114; 
those  in  baliast  being  470  sbq*  of  66.237  tons.  Of 
the  in-bound  ships,  .1831  were  N.  and  2251 
British.  Cleared  out-bound,  laden,  4659  ships 
of  1,031,650  tonnage;  in  ballast,  4472  of  739,739 
tons  burden.  Along  the  rivers  were  cleared,  in-bound, 
20,838  Belgian,  Prussian,  and  Hanoverian  laden 
ships,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,734,822,  and  3583 
empty  of  223,177  tons  ;  also  84  rafts  of  wood,  of 
12,966  tons  weight  Outward  bound  along  the 
fivers,  12,092  laden,  amounting  to  1,045,930  tons, 
and  empty  10,081  ships  of  852,961  tons. 


Ittligion,  'Lanffitaye,  Education,  «£t.— About  one- 
third  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  07,000  are  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Protestants,  of  whom  1,90(1,000  are  Dutch  Reformed. 
There  are  (1863)  1495  Dutch  Reformed  clergymen 
and  1012  Roman  Catholic  For  the  Reformed 
religion,  stands  on  the  budget  for  the  year  the  sum 
of  £150,408,  and  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
£56,230. 

There  are  five  dialects  spoken  respectively  in 
Groningen,  Friesland,  Gelderland,  Holland,  and 
ZcelamL  These  differ  considerably  from  each  other, 
and  the  Frisian  is  not  at  all  understood  by  natives 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  written  language  is  the 
Dutch,  that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock 
which  preserves  more  of  its  original  character  than 
the  rest  of  the  same  family.  It  possesses  numerous 
words  the  same  as  Lowland  Scotch,  and  bears  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  Old  Saxon  English,  as  the 
following  Dutch  proverb  shews : 

Wen  de  wyn  is  in  den 
Is  de  wysheid  in  de  kan. 

The  kingdom  of  the  N.  has  produced  many 
great  names  in  all  branches  of  literature 
science.  Coster  (q.  v.),  according  to  his  count 
invented  printing,  Leeuwenhoek  the  mil 
and  Huygens  applied  the  pendulum.  Out 
long  list  of  distinguished  names,  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Heinsius,  Hugo  de 
Groot  (Grotius),  Huygens,  Leeuwenhoek,  Vitringa, 
Boerhavc,  and  the  poets  Hooft,  Vondel,  and  Cats ; 
whilst  the  writings  of  Van  der  Palm,  Van  Lennep, 
Des  Amorie  van  der  Hoeven,  Haafner,  Stuart,  Van 
K  am  pen,  and  those  of  the  poets  Bilderdyk,  Da 
Costa,  De  Bull,  Van  den  Berg,  ter  Haar,  and 
Hofdyk,  shew  that  literature  is  not  waning.  Exclu- 
sive of  newspajKTB,  there  are  226  magazines  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  N.,  of  which  67  am 
religions,  42  on  art,  belles  lcttres,  and  general  litera- 
ture, and  7  on  antiquity,  history,  Ac.  Leading 
painters  of  the  old  Dutch  school  were  Rembrandt, 
Gerrit  (Gerard)  Dou,  Gabriel  Metzu,  Jan  Steen, 
Paid  Potter,  Ruysdaal,  Van  der  Heist;  and 
among  those  of  the  present  century,  Ary  Scheffer, 
Koekkoek,  Schelfhout,  Pieneman,  K  ruse  man,  Van 
Os,  Cracyvangcr,  ten  Kate,  Israels,  Bles,  Louis 
Meyer.  RoelofV,  8pringer,  &c,  have  distinguished 
themselves. 

There  are  universities  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen ;  athmatum*  or  colleges  at  Amsterdam, 
Deventer,  and  Maastricht,  the  students  attending 
which  must  be  examined  for  degrees  at  one  of  the 
universities.  Latin  schools  are  in  all  the  leading 
towns.  The  universities  and  athemeums  have  facul- 
ties of  theology,  medicine,  philosophy,  law,  and 
letters.  There  are  also  the  Royal  Military  and  Naval 
Academy  at  Breda,  and  that  for  engineers  and  the 
ImUa  civil  service  at  Delft ;  seminaries  in  several 
places  for  the  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ; 
and  others,  especially  in  Amsterdam,  for  those  of 
the  smaller  Protestant  sects;  and  many  literary, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  institutes. 

Each  community  or  parish  must  have,  at  least, 
one  elementary  school,  supported  from  the  local 
>ublic  funds,  in  which  muling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
by,  ftc.  are  taught.  A  higher  class 
ides  also  foreign  languages.  All 
are  under  government  inspectors,  and  the  teachers 
must  undergo  stringent  examinations  on  all  the 
branches  before  obtaining  permission  to  teach.  Many 
society  or  subscription  schools  are  being  erected  aU 
over  the  land,  with  a  normal  school  at  Nymegen, 
not  under  government  surveillance,  and  including 
religious  instruction,  which  is  excluded  from  the 
national  public  schools,    The  members  of 
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societies  pay  a  yearly  subscription  and  a  small  fee 
for  each  pupil  sent  by  them  to  the  school,  a  select 
number  acting  as  managers.  There  arc  national 
normal  schools  at  's  Hertogenboseh,  Haarlem,  aud 
Groningen,  the  pupil- teachers  boarding  themselves, 
and  receiving,  at  's  Hertogenboseh,  £21  a  year, 
and  at  Haarlem,  £34-  The  attendance  at  school 
is  about  1  to  8  of  the  population  in  winter,  and 
1  to  10  in  summer.  On  15th  October  1862,  there 
were  in  North  Holland  at  school  63,333  children 
out  of  a  }K>pulation  of  554,2*21,  or  about  1  to  8J. 
Of  these,  33,914  were  educated  free  of  payment. 

Army,  2* airy,  «fcc— The  strength  of  the  army,  in 
time  of  peace,  should  be  60,000  men,  but  (1863) 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  10,000,  even  on  i>aper. 
It  is  composed  of  volunteers,  and  of  ono  man  for  I 
every  500,  drawn  by  lot  for  five  years'  service. 
There  is  also  a  local  force,  called  the  Schuttcry,  | 
drawn  by  lot  from  those  between  25  and  34  years  of 
age,  to  assist  in  keeping  order  in  peace,  and  in  case 
of  war,  to  act  as  a  mobile  corps,  and  do  garrison 
duty.  If  attacked  on  the  land-side,  90,000  men  are 
required  for  the  defences,  and  if  by  land  and  sea,  I 
106,000.  The  first,  or  Maas  line  of  defence,  is 
formed  by  Maastricht,  Venlo,  Grave,  's  Hertogen-  | 
bosch,  Woudrichem,  Geertruidenbcrg,  Willemstad, 
Breda,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  The  second  line  is 
formed  by  Nymegen,  Forts  St  Andrics  and  Locve- 
stcin  and  Gorinchera.  The  inner  hue  of  Utrecht  is 
formed  by  various  forts  from  Naarden,  Utrecht  to 
Gorinchem,  which,  by  inundations,  can  make  the 
provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland  into  an 
island.  There  are  many  other  forts,  batteries,  and 
strengths  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the 
leading  ways. 

The  royal  navy  consists  of  3  steam -frigates,  2 
ste-un-corvettes,  38  screw  steam-ships,  13  paddle  da, 
5  floating-batteries,  2  shins  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  f> 
corvettes,"  1 1  smaller  vessels,  1  transport  ship,  13  used 
for  defences,  and  35  gun-boata.  There  is  also  (1863) 
an  armour-plated  steam  gun-boat  building.  The 
effective  strength  is  6291  men  and  1850  guns. 
Prince  Frederic,  undo  of  the  king,  is  admiral,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  vice-admiral,  and  Ids  majesty  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

Jievmue,  Expenditure,  <bc. — The  revenue  of  18*12 
amounted  to  £8,396,912,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£8,259.6.11.  The  budget  for  1863  was,  revenue, 
£8,976,000;  and  expenditure,  £8,330,000.  Among 
items  of  revenue  were,  direct  taxes,  £1,750,310; 
excise,  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  indirect  taxes, 
over  a  million;  profit  from  the  colonial  produce, 
two  mUlions  sterling ;  &c  Among  items  oi  expen- 
diture, a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  for  pub- 
lto  works ;  over  a  million  for  emancipation  of  the 
West  India  slaves ;  £2,509,220  as  interest  of  national 
debt,  Ac.  The  India  revenue  for  1861  amounted 
to  £9,069,983,  and  the  expenditure  to  £8^33,147 
sterling. 

From  1850  to  and  with  1862,  there  has  been  paid 
off  £17,311,104  from  the  national  debt,  lessening  the 
annual  interest  by  the  sum  of  £532,146.  In  I 
1863,  the  debt  amounted  to  aliout  65^  millions 
sterling  and  the  interest  payable  to  £2.500,080.  The 
material  prosperity  of  the  "N.  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  a  sura  of  probably  not  less  than  300  million 
pounds  is  invested  by  N.  capitalists  in  the  funds 
of  other  nations. 

The  chief  colonies  are  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  the  Spioe  Islands,  and  Papua  or  New 
Guinea,  in  the  East ;  and  Surinam,  Curacao,  and 
its  dependencies,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  factories 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Colonial  pop.  alxmt  18 
millions. 

Government,  Franchise,  Jbc — The  government  of 
the  N.  is  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  heredi- 


tary in  the  male  line,  and  by  default  of  that  in  the 
female.  The  crown  prince  bears  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  attains  his  majority  at  18,  when  he 
takes  Ids  seat  in  the  council  of  state.  The  execu- 
tive is  vested  in  the  king,  with  a  council  of  state 
comtiosed  of  twelve  members,  nominated  by  hie 
majesty,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  War,  the  Colouies,  Marine,  and 
Justice,  the  last-named  taking  charge  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  through  two  administrators,  or  under* 
secretaries  of  state,  for  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  The  legislative  power  is  shared 
by  the  king  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  States- 
general  ;  the  first  chamber  having  39  members, 
elected  for  nine  years,  by  the  provincial  states,  one- 
third  of  their  number  retiring  every  three  years. 
The  second  chamber  is  comjtosed  of  72  members, 
chosen  by  electors  above  23  years  of  age,  who  pay 
from  £1,  14«.  to  £13,  12*.  of  direct  taxes,  according 
to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  electoral  district. 
These  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  half  of  the 
chamber  retiring  every  two  years.  For  members  of 
the  town-councils,  the  electoral  qualification  is  half 
the  above  sums.  The  members  of  both  chambers 
must  be  30  years  of  age  before  the  day  of  election, 
and  those  eligible  for  the  first  chamber  arc  the 
nobility.  This  exceedingly  high  franchise,  which, 
in  Amsterdam,  is  a  higher  direct  tax  than  the 
rental  qualification  of  Great  Britain,  makes  an 
election  a  thing  of  no  interest  except  to  a  few.  In 
1S61,  only  21 '2  per  cent  of  the  electors  of  Amster- 
dam gave  their  votes,  aud  the  maximum  in  any 

El  ace  was  46  per  cent.,  in  Assen,  the  capital  of 
Irenthe. 

The  king  nominates  the  governors  of  provinces, 
the  burgomeestere  of  every  city,  town,  or  village, 
and  a  host  of  other  officials.  The  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  parishes  are  governed  by  a  council,  burgo- 
meester  (mayor  or  provost),  and  wethouders  (alder- 
men or  bailies).  Toe  council  consists  of  from  7  to 
39  members,  according  to  the  population,  who  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  part  retiring  every 
two  years.  The  council  selects  out  of  their  number 
from  2  to  4  wethouders  for  six  years,  one-half 
retiring  every  third  year.  These,  with  the  burgo- 
meester,  form  the  local  executive.  The  law  depart- 
ments are  the  High  Council,  the  provincial  courts 
of  justice, those  of  the  arrondissemeuts  and  cantons; 
appeal  in  many  cases  being  open  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  courts, 

Hittory.— Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  N.  ;  but  about  a  century  and  a 
half  before  our  era,  the  people  known  as  the  Batavi 
came  out  of  Hesse,  where  they  were  living  in 
hostility  with  their  neighbours,  and  settled  down 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  WaaL  At  this  time, 
the  Frisians  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  Batavi  and  Frisians 
differed  little  in  appearance,  manner  of  Ufe,  and 
religion.  They  clothed  themselves  with  skins,  lived 
by  fishing,  hunting,  and  pasturing  cattle,  |>ossc*sing 
horses,  cows,  aud  sheep ;  were  faithful,  open-hearted, 
chaste,  aud  hospitable  The  songs  of  the  ban  Is 
composed  their  literature  and  history.  Warlike  and 
brave,  they  selected  their  leader  for  his  courage  and 
prowess,  were  armed  with  the  bow  aud  a  short 
spear.  They  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
held  their  meetings  in  consecrated  woods, 

The  Romans  having  subdued  the  Belgse,  next 
attacked  the  Frisians,  who  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  ox-hides  and  horns,  but  continued  restless  and 
rebellious.  The  Batavi  became  allies  of  Rome, 
paying  no  tribute,  but  supplying  a  volunteer  contin- 
gent, chiefly  of  cavalry,  which  decided  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  in  favour  of  Cassar,  and  formed  a  gallant 
band  of  the  Roman  armies  in  all  parts  of  the 
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empire.  About  70  a.  v.,  Claudius  Civil  is,  a  Batavian, 
wboac  original  name  haa  not  been  preserved, 
made  a  bold  effort  to  overthrow  the  Roman  power 
in  Rhenish  or  Germanic  Gaul,  but  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  3d  c.  began  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  followed 
by  the  Saxons  and  other  races ;  and  in  the  5th  c, 
the  Rita vi  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  people. 
The  Franks  continued  to  spread,  and  with  them  the 
Christian  religion,  Dagobert  I.,  one  of  their  princes, 
erecting  a  church  at  Utrecht,  which,  695,  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  The  Frisians  were  opifosed 
to,  and  the  last  to  embrace,  Christianity,  to  which 
they  were  forcibly  converted  by  Charles  MarteL 
At  the  end  of  the  8th  c.,  all  the  Low  Countries 
submitted  to  Charlemagne,  who  built  a  jialace  at 
Nymegen,  on  the  WaaL  The  feudal  system  now 
began  to  develop  itself  and  expand  into  dukedoms, 
counties,  lordships,  and  bishoprics,  which  the 
dukes,  counts,  and  bishops,  especially  the  counts 
of  Holland  and  bishops  of  Utrecht,  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  and  to  rule  over  with  as  little  submission  to 
their  superior  as  possible.  The  Crusades  weakened 
the  power  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  nobles 
and  priesthood,  so  that,  during  the  middle  ages, 
cities  began  to  assume  importance,  strengthen  them- 
selves  with  walla,  choose  their  own  riders,  and 
ap|>ear  in  the  state  meetings.  In  1334,  the  county 
of  Flanders  passed,  through  marriage,  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  whose  grandson,  Philip  the  Good, 
made  it  his  special  life-effort  to  form  the  N.  into  a 
powerful  kingdom.  He  bought  Namnr,  inherited 
Brabant  with  Liinburg,  and  compelled  Jaeoba  of 
Bavaria  to  resign  Holland  ami  Zceland.  Charles  V.,  as 
heir  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  inherited  and  united 
the  N.  under  his  sceptre,  and  the  country  attained 
to  prosperity,  through  the  encouragements  which  he 
gave  to  commerce  and  shipping  l'lulip  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  1555,  by  his  harsh  government 
and  persecution  of  the  Reformers,  excited  the  N. 
to  rebellion,  which,  after  a  struggle  of  80  years, 
resulted  in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  founder  of  the  indej>en- 
dence  of  tho  N.  was  William  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Orange,  called  in  history  the  Silent,  who  freely 
sacrificed  his  own  property,  and  put  forth  every  effort 
to  unite  the  discordant  state*  of  the  South  with  those 
of  the  North  in  resisting  the  Spanish  yoke.  Retiring 
to  Holland,  and  banding  together  several  provinces 
for  mutual  defence,  by  au  agreement  made  at 
Utrecht,  1579,  he  pcrseveringly  opfiosed  the  efforts 
of  Spaiu ;  and  in  1609,  the  independency  of  the 
United  Provinces  (the  boundaries  of  which  nearly 
coincided  with  those  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
the  N.),  was  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  Spanish 
king,  an  armistice  for  twelve  years  being  signed 
at  Antwerp,  April  9  of  that  year.  The  struggle 
was  renewed  and  carried  on  till  1648,  when  all 
the  powers  acknowledged  the  independence  of  tho 
United  Provinces  by  the  treaty  of  Munstcr,  while 
the  Belgic  provinces,  divided  among  themselves, 
remained  submissive  to  Spain  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Prince  William  the  Silent  did  not  live  to  see  his 
efforts  for  freedom  crowned  with  success.  Excited 
by  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  hope  of  a  great 
reward,  Balthazar  Gerard  or  Onion,  1584,  shot  the 
prince  in  his  house  at  Delft,  from  a  narrow  passage, 
as  he  was  stepping  from  tlte  dining-room  to  ascend 
an  adjoining  stair  which  led  to  the  second  floor. 
With  the  17th  c.,  the  Uuited  Provinces  began  to 
advance  in  power  and  wealth,  their  ships  visiting 
all  part*  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the  contest 
lx-tween  the  Arminiana  and  Calvinists  broke  out, 
and  raged  with  fury  for  many  years;  Gro  * 


Oldenbarneveld  Buffering  on  the  scaffold  at  the  age 

of  72.  The  United  Provinces  were  presided  over 
by  the  Priuces  of  Orange  till  the  troubles  at  the  end 
of  the  ISth  c.  began  the  long  Kurope&n  war,  which 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  brought  to  a  close.  The 
National  Convention  of  France  having  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  1793,  French  armies  overran  Belgium, 
1794  ;  and  being  welcomed  by  the  so-called  patriots 
of  the  United  Provinces,  William  V.  and  his  family, 
January  1795,  were  obliged  to  escape  from  Scheven- 
ingen  to  England  in  a  fishing  junk,  and  the  French 
rule  began.  The  United  Provinces  now  became  the 
Batavian  Republic,  paying  eight  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  for  a  French  army  of  25,000  men,  besides 
giving  up  imjvortant  parts  of  the  country  along  the 
Belgian  frontier.  After  several  changes,  Louis 
Bonaparte,  5th  June  1806,  was  appointed  king  of 
Holland,  but,  four  years  later,  was  obliged  to  resign 
because  he  refused  to  lie  a  mere  tool  in  the  hauds  of 
the  French  emperor.  Holland  was  then  added  to  the 
Empire,  and  formed  seven  departments.  The  fall 
of  Na|ioleon  I.,  and  dismemtjerment  of  the  French 
Empire,  led  to  the  recall  of  the  Orange  family,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Provinces 
into  the  ill-assorted  Kingdom  of  the  N.,  which  in 
1830  was  broken  up  by  the  secession  of  Belgium. 
In  1839,  peace  was  finally  concluded  with  Belgium  ; 
but  almost  immediately  after,  national  discontent 
with  the  government  shewed  itself,  and  William 
I.,  in  1840,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  The 
N.  being  moved  by  the  revolutionary  fever  of 

1848,  King  William  IL  granted  a  new  constitu- 
tion, according  to  which  new  chambers  were 
chosen,  but  had  scarcely  met  when  he  died,  March 

1849,  and  the  present  king,  William  III.,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  nation  is  prosperous,  and  the  East 
India  colonies,  which  were  a  burden  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  kingdom,  have  long  been  a  source  of 
profit. 

A  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
N.  West  India  possessions  passed  Itotu  chambers, 
8th  August  1862,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
It  decreed  a  compensation  of  300  gudders  for  each 
slave,  except  those  of  the  island  of  St  Martin,  who 
were  to  be  compensated  for  at  30  guilders  each. 
The  freed  negroes  may  choose  the  place  to  labour, 
but  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  government  officers 
that  they  are  employed  somewhere.  This  surveil- 
lance to  continue  during  ten  years.  The  law  came 
into  force  1st  July  1863,  and  in  Surinam  and 
all  the  other  colonies  the  day  passed  quietly  over. 
Those,  however,  interested  in  agriculture  have  sent 
an  address  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies,  protesting 
against  the  high-wages  tariff  as  hostile  to  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  their  ojierationa  The  rate, 
however,  is  not  higher  than  the  planters  in  the 
neighbouring  British  colony  of  British  Guiana  are 
accustomed  to  pay.  In  the  budget  for  1863,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  extraordinary  exjiensea 
connected  with  the  emancipation  to  the  amount 
of  £1,065,366,  of  which  £867,000  a 
for  the  slaves  of  Surinam,  and  £21,250  as  . 
for  free  labour.  For  Curacao  and  its  dependencies, 
£166,090  of  compensation  money,  fully  £12,000 
being  for  various  other  outlays  connected  with 
the  change.  The  number  of  slaves  set  free  may 
be  stated  in  round  numbers  to  be  42,000,  of  whom 
35,1100  are  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

On  16tb  July  1863,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Brussels 
by  all  the  naval  powers  for  the  buying  up  of  the 
toll  levied,  under  treaty  arrangements,  by  the  king 
of  the  N.,  on  vessels  navigating  the  Schelde  (q.  v.), 
the  king  of  Belgium  binding  himself  also  to  reduce 
the  harbour,  pilot,  and  other  charges  on  shipping 
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The  N.  have  suffered  mnoh  from  floods,  either 
caused  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  sea,  or  by  the 
descent  of  masses  of  water  from  Germany,  while  the 
riven  of  the  Rhine  delta  were  blocked  up  with  ice. 
The  Zuider  Zee  (a.  v.),  which  contains  1365  square 
miles,  was  of  trifling  extent  till  the  flood  of  All 
Saints'  Day,  1247,  when  the  North  Sea  swallowed  up 
a  large  tract  of  country.  In  1277.  the  Doll  art  Gulf,  in 
Gromngen,  was  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
by  floods  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  that  year, 
which  destroyed  33  villages  and  100,000  people.  The 
immense  waste  of  waters,  known  as  the  sunken 
South  Holland  Waarde,  or  Bieshosch,  arose  out  of 
the  breaking  of  one  of  the  dykes,  1421,  by  which 
72  villages  were  laid  under  water,  only  34  of  them 
reappearing.  In  modern  times,  great  floods,  but 
fortunately  with  only  temporary  results,  have 
occurred  in  1809,  1825,  and  1855.  That  of  1855, 
which  placed  the  town  of  Vcenendaal,  in  Gclder- 
•land,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country  under  water, 
was  caused  by  a  rapid  thaw  in  the  high  lands  of 
Germany  pouring  down  torrents  of  water  into  the 
N.  while  the  rivers  were  ice-locked  after  a  winter  of 
unusual  severity.— See  Aardri jk»fjf^h rij ri ruj  Door, 
0.  Beyer ;  ffederlantl-GrofprtphiJich- 1 1 istari/hh  Otw- 
tifH  Door,  Luit  L.  G.  Beausar ;  StntiJiek  Janrboek 
(Witkamp,  Amsterdam),  an  excellent  hook  of  refer- 
ence, which  is  published  yearly  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  the  Provincial  Annual  Reports,  ftc. 

NETHERLANDS  TRADING  COMPANY, 
a  chartered  joint-stock  association,  with  limited 
liability,  formed  to  aid  in  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  Java.  The  Company  possesses  peculiar 
privileges,  acting  exclusively  as  the  commission 
agents  of  the  Netherlands  government  in  all 
import  and  export  transactions  with  the  East  India 
colonies,  as  well  as  doing  a  large  private  business 
as  merchants.  Private  enterprise  having  failed  to 
develop  the  trade  of  Java,  after  that  island  was 
restored  to  the  Netherlands,  King  William  I.,  in 
1824.  erected  the  Trading  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  upwards  of  3  millions  sterling,  not  only 
becoming  a  large  shareholder,  but  guaranteeing  an 
interest  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital.  The 
early  transactions  were  unprofitable,  and  in  1827 
the  king  had  to  pay  a  ]»art,  and  in  1830  the  whole 
of  the  guaranteed  interest  From  that  date,  it  has 
prospered  and  handed  over,  from  the  trade  of  Java 
(q.  v.),  large  surplus  balances  into  the  national 
revenue.  The  head  office  of  th<*  directors  is  at 
Amsterdam,  with  agents  at  Rotterdam,  Middelhnrg, 
Dordrecht,  and  8chiedam;  the  prinei|val  factory 
at  Batavia,  with  agencies  at  the  chief  ports  in 
Java  and  the  other  Netherlands  possessions  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Immense  Quantities 
of  goods  suited  for  the  colonial  markets  are 
bought,  shipped  from  Holland  and  sold  by  the 
Company,  for  the  account  and  at  the  risk  of  govern- 
ment ;  ail  the  produce  derived  from  the  crown-lands 
Wing  also  placed  in  the  factories,  forwarded  to 
Holland,  arranged  according  to  quality,  and  disposed 
of  at  the  Company's  periodical  sales  in  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  ftc  In  1857,  one-third  part  of  the 
calicoes,  drills,  and  shirtings  sent  to  Java  was  by 
the  Trading  Oora|«any,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
trade  from  Java  to"  the  Netherlands  which  it 
enjoys,  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 

•airrao  vsum  Java  to  tmi  miii»u»Ds.  is  1857,  bt 

Trading  Priraw 
Crnninny.  MnohMtl*, 

No»nv?«.   .  .      ,         5,»S9  sttpieols. 

Cinnamon,  .                       1.1(9  I.07W  » 

Induo.      .  .  Stfi.llllbs. 

Tobai-eo,  .          43H.9W  11.XH  * 

Bvgw,  892.H48  47»,«73  ptcots. 

Coffee,    .  .       .             US.M48  lH.lfr*  . 

The  present  capital  of  the  Company  is  81  million 


guilders,  and  5  millions  of  a  reserve  fund,  or 
£3,150,000.  The  amount  of  commission  paid  by 
government  is  privately  arranged  according  to 
circumstances.  For  many  years  the  shares  nave 
been  at  a  considerable  premium,  selling  (1863)  at 
149.  and  the  dividends  average  10  per  cent. 

The  success  of  the  Trading  Company  depends 
mainly  on  the  culture  system,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  Java  in  1830.  Under  the  native  rule, 
the  laud  belonged  to  the  princes,  and  the  cultivators 
paid  one- fifth  of  the  produce,  and  one-fifth  of  their 
labour  aa  ground-rent  The  Dutch,  by  conquest, 
are  now  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  and  exact  the  old  produce  rent  relaxing  the 
lattour  to  one-seventh,  directing  the  holders  of  crown- 
lands  to  plant  one-tifth  of  their  cultivated  fields 
with  the  crop  best  adapted  for  the  soil  and  required 
for  the  European  market  The  government  also  has 
supplied,  free  of  interest,  enterprising  young  men 
with  the  capital  necessary  to  erect  and  carry  on 
works  for  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials,  to 
be  repaid  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  beginning  with 
the  third  year.  The  landholders  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict allotted  to  a  sugar-mill  were  bound  to  supply 
a  fixed  quantity,  receiving  advances  upon  the  crop 
to  enable  them  to  bring  it  forward.  The  rule  of 
fixed  quantity  was  relaxed  in  I860,  and  has  caused 
great  discontentment  among  the  contractors.  The 
European  residents  and  their  assistants,  the  native 
princes,  chiefs,  and  village  head-men,  receive  a  j>er- 
centage  according  to  the  quantity  which  is  manu- 
factured from  the  produce  delivered,  so  that  all  are 
interested  in  taking  care  that  the  lands  are  culti- 
vated and  the  crops  cared  for.  8ugar,  tobacco,  and 
tea  are  prepared  by  contractors ;  indigo,  cochineal, 
coffee,  cinnamon,  aud  pepper  by  the  natives  under 
European  surveillance,  all  passing  into  the  Trading 
Company's  factories  for  shipment  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  objections  to  the  system  are,  that  it  does  not 
leave  the  labour  of  the  natives  free,  and  that  the 
passing  of  so  much  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
through  one  favoured  comjtany  injures  the  general 
merchant  On  the  other  hamf,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Dutch  government  only  carries  out  the  old  law, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  regarded  by  the  peasantry  aa 
an  infringement  of  their  rights ;  and  the  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  tho  Netherlands  did  not  of  them- 
selves put  forth  Btitficicut  efforts  to  work  out  the 
natural  capabilities  of  Java  when  it  returned  under 
Dutch  rule. 

NETLEY,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  at,  is  a 
superb  building,  on  the  shore  of  Southampton  Water, 
for  the  reception  of  invalids  from  the  army  on  foreign 
service,  and  from  among  the  troops  serving  in  the 
adjoining  military  districts.  In  times  of  peace,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  use  a  portion  of  the  vast  struc- 
ture ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  in 
which  the  British  army  should  take  part  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  would  probably  tax  its 
accommodation  to  the  utmost  There  is  provision 
for  1000  patients,  with  power  to  increase  the  number 
if  necessary.  The  medical  staff  of  course  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done ;  but  at  present 
(1364)  it  consists  of  a  governor,  a  paymaster,  a  captain 
of  orderlies,  an  assUtant-oommandant,  and  16  medi- 
cal officers  ami  purveyors  of  various  ranks.  The  total 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  hospital,  which  was 
commenced  in  1855,  has  been  about  £350,000. 
Attached  is  the  Medical  School  for  candidates 
for  the  army  medical  department  the  students 
having  the  best  means  of  practical  instruction  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital.  N.  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  female  nurses  of  the  array,  who  are 
under  the  control  of  a  lady  stationed  here  as  super- 
intendent-general. Complete  arrangements  have 
for  the  landing  of 
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of  the  hospital,  and  for  conveying  them  thither  with 
the  least  disturbance.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  tho 
convenience  of  this  groat  hospital  for  its  purposes  ; 
but  autne  questions  have  been  raised,  under  high 
sanitary  authority,  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  site, 
adjacent  as  it  is  to  the  wide  bonks  of  mud  which 
Southampton  Water  uncovers  at  low  tide. 

NETS  are  fabrics  in  which  the  threads  cross  each 
otbor  at  right  angles,  leaving  a  comparatively  large 
ojicn  space  between  them ;  the  threads  are  also 
knitted  at  the  intersections.  In  this  resect, 
netting  differs  essentially  from  weaving,  where  the 
intersecting  threads  simply  cross  each  other.  The 
o|»en  spaces  in  nets  are  called  nw«he&,  and  these 
corres]*>nd  in  size  with  an  instrument  used  in  net- 
making,  consisting  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  other 
hard  sulvstance,  usually  alxmt  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  common  japer-knife.  In  addition  to  this,  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  needle  {fig.  1)  is  used,  upon  which  a  large 
quantity  of  the  thread  is  placed,  by  winding  it  from 
end  to  end  between  the  forked  extremities  ;  the  holes 


Fig.L 

are  used  to  insert  the  end  of  the  thread,  to  prevent 
it  slipping  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  winding. 
The  art  of  net-making  has  been  practised  from  the 
earliest  times  by  the  most  savage  as  well  as  the 
most  civilised  nations.  Even  where  the  art  of 
weaving  was  quite  unknown,  as  in  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  when  first  discovered,  that  of  netting 
was  well  understood ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
human  race  could  not  help  learning  the  value  of 
this  art  from  seeing  how  frequently  land  and  water 
animals  get  entangled  in  the  shrubs  and  weeds 
through  which  they  attempt  to  pass  ;  hence  we 
find  amongst  savage  tribes,  almost  universally,  nets 
are  used  not  only  for  Ashing,  as  with  us,  but  also 
for  entrapping  land  animals.  We  have  ample  illus- 
tration* of  the  uses  of  nets  for  both  iiurposcs  in  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Koine,  and  in  the 
moral  paintings  of  Egypt. 

Uutil  recently,  nets  nave  been  always  made  by 
hand,  aud  generally  the  thread  has  been  a  more  or 
l.-sa  thick  twine  of  hemp  or  flax,  the  thickness  of 
the  twine  and  the  size  of  the  mesh  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  fish  for  which  it  was  made ;  recently, 
however,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  nets,  and  machinery  of  a  most 
beautiful  automatic  kind  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs  Stuart  of  Musselburgh,  whose  manufactory 
is  of  vast  extent,  This  establishment  commences 
with  the  raw  materials,  which  are  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton,  the  last  having  been  extensively  employed 
for  herring  and  sprat  nets  of  late  years.  Hemp, 
however,  is  the  chief  material  for  net- making  ; 
and  in  order  to  prepare  it,  it  is  first  passed  in  l«mg 
rolls  through  a  machiue  consisting  of  two  rollers 
with  blunt  ridges,  the  upper  of  which  is  kept 
down  on  the  material  by  means  of  a  hanging 
weight,  consisting  of  a  loaded  box  suspended  to  a 
chain  from  the  axle  of  the  roller.  After  the  fibre 
has  passed  through  this,  it  is  much  more  supple 
than  before,  and  is  then  hackled ;  this  process  is 
also  done  by  machinery,  which  was  first  introduced 
into  this  manufactory  for  hemp-hackling,  and  suc- 
ceeds admirably.  It  subsequently  passes  through 
the  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  processes,  as 
in  all  other  kinds  of  yarn,  and  is  finally  twisted 
into  threads  or  twines  of  the  required  thickness. 
Messrs  Stuart  have  in  one  room  4000  spindles  at 
work,  besides  the  carding  and  twist  machines.  Of 


of  wbich  makes  nets  480  meshes  in  width.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attenqit  to  describe  these  ingenious 
looms,  which  are  worked  by  hand,  otherwise  than 
by  saying  that  their  leading  features  are  like  the 
stocking-frames;  a  series  of  sinkers  push  forward, 
pull  down,  and  pass  in  and  out  the  thread,  which  is 
carried  from  one  side  of  tho  web  to  the  other  by 
long  iron  needles,  which  act  as  shuttles  passing 
i  not  over-quick  ly  from  a  long  box  on  each  side  of 
the  loom,  as  in  fig.  2,  which  shews  the  box,  a,  wish 


Fig.  2. 

shuttle-needle,  6,  protruded ;  c  is  the  bobbin  of 
twine  which  feeds  the  needle,  and  for  this  purjMse 
must  have  a  conical  form,  which  is  most  ingeniously 
given  it  by  a  special  contrivance,  in  the  twisting- 
machine  ;  d,  d,  d  are  small  rings,  through  which  the 
twine,  ee,  passes,  to  prevent  it  being  given  off  too 
quickly,  or  in  knots  or  kinks.  This  simple  yet 
most  effective  contrivance  is  worked  by  wheels 
and  jointed  rods,  and  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  many  other  purposes.  After  the  net 
comes  from  the  loom,  it  goes  to  the  finishers,  who, 
by  hand,  make  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  selvage, 
consisting  of  several  thicknesses  of  twine,  to  give 
strength  to  the  edges.  The  nets  arc  then  ready  for 
use,  aud  are  sent  in  vast  numbers  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

A  great  variety  of  nets  are  in  use  amongst 
fishermen,  but  the  principal  are  the  seise,  (rotes', 
and  drift  wU.  The  seine  is  a  very  long  but  not 
very  wide  net,  one  side  of  which  is  loaded  with 
pieces  of  lead,  and  consequently  sinks ;  the  other, 
or  upper,  is  buoyed  with  pieces  of  cork,  and  con- 
sequently is  kept  up  <o  the  surface.  Seines  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  190  fathoms  in  length. 
When  stretched  out,  they  constitute  walls  of  net- 
work in  the  water,  and  are  made  to  enclose  vast 
shoals  of  fish.  The  trawl  is  dragged  along  the 
bottom  by  the  fishing-boat ;  and  the  drift-net  is 
like  the  seine,  but  is  not  loaded  with  lead  j  it  it 
usually  employed  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Various  kinds  of  nets  are  used  m  bird-catching, 
one  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  article  Clap-MET. 
Nets  are  used  in  catching  quadrupeds,  chiefly  for 
the  puri>ose  of  enclosing  spaces  within  which  they 
are,  but  sometimes  also  for  throwing  upon  them  to 
confuse  and  eotaugle  them. 

Nets  are  used  by  gardeners  to  protect  crops  from 
birds ;  also  to  protect  the  blossoms  of  trees  from 
frost,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  this  object  is 
accomplished,  even  when  the  meshes  are  pretty 
wide,  and  the  sun's  rays  have  very  free  access. 

N  KITING,  Navau  A  boarding-netUitg  is  formed 
of  strong  rope,  and  stretched  above  the  bulwarks  of 
a  ship,  over  the  port-holes,  Ac,  to  a  considerable 
height,  for  tbo  purpose  of  preventing  the  entrance 
of  boarders  from  hostile  boats.  In  positions  where 
boat  attacks  are  feasible,  ships  are  thus  protected  at 
night,  nnd  at  other  times  when  attempts  at  boarding 
are  auticqsited. 

The  Kajnmock  nrUinrj  is  in  the  bulwarks  of  a  ship, 
usually  in  the  waist,  and  its  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
hammocks  of  the  craw  when  stowed  there  during 
the  day ;  thus  netted  together,  the  hammocks  form 
a  valuable  barrier  against  bullets. 

Hatckicay-iuUMtgs  *ru  of  inch  rope,  aud  are  placed 
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over  the  open  hatchways  during  fine  weather,  to 
prevent  persons  from  falling  through. 

NETTLE  (Urtlca),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Urtieea,  having  unisexual  flowers,  the 
male  and  female  on  the  same  or  separate  plants ; 
the  male  flowers  with  a  4- parted  perianth,  and  four 
stamens ;  the  female  flowers  with  a  2-parted 
perianth  and  a  tufted  stigma ;  the  fruit  an  achenium. 
The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  even 
taees,  many  of  them  covered  with  stinging  hairs, 
which  pierce  the  skin  when  touched,  and  emit  an 
acrid  juice,  often  causing  much  inflammation  and 
pain.  When  a  N.  is  grasped  in  such  a  way  as  to 
press  the  hairs  to  the  stem,  no  stinging  ensues  ;  but 
the  slightest  inadvertent  touch  of  some  of  the 
species  produces  very  severe  pain.  The  stinging  of 
the  native  nettles  of  Europe  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  of  some  East  Indian  species.  V.  crenulatu 
is  particularly  notable  for  the  severity  of  tho  pain 
•  which  it  produces,  without  either  pustules  or 
apparent  inflammation.  The  first  seusation  is 
merely  a  slight  tingling,  but  within  an  hour  violent 
pain  is  felt,  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  were  continually 
applied,  and  the  pain  extends  far  from  the  original 
spot,  continues  for  about  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  abates,  but  is  ready  to  return  in  its  original 
intensity  on  the  application  of  cold  water,  and  does 
not  cease  for  fully  eight  days.  Cold  writer  has  a 
similar  effect  in  increasing  or  renewing  the  pain  of 
all  kinds  of  nettles.  Still  more  formidable  than  this 
ajKH-ics  is  U.  urentimnma^  the  DrvW$  Leaf  of  Timor. 
Of  British  species,  the  most  venomous,  but  the  most 
rare,  is  the  Roman  N.  (U.  piluli/era) ;  next  to  it  is 
the  Shall  N.  ( U.  urens),  frequent  about  towns  and 
villages,  and  in  waste  and  cultivated  ground ;  whilst 
the  least  venomous  is  the  most  common  and  only 
perennial  species,  the  Great  N.  (U.  dioiea),  every- 
where abundant,  but  particularly  near  human  habi- 
tations, or  their  former  sites,  the  desolation  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  proclaim.  The  roots  of  nettles, 
boiled  with  alum,  afford  a  yellow  dye;  and  the  juice 
of  the  stalks  and  leaves  has  been  used  to  dye 
woollen  Btuffs  of  a  lieautiful  and  permanent  green. 
The  young  shoots  of  U.  dioiea  are  used  in  somo 
parts  of  Scotland  and  other  countries  as  greens,  and 
their  peculiar  flavour  is  much  relished  by  some, 
although,  in  general,  the  use  of  them  is  confined  to 
the  poor ;  which,  however,  is  probably  tho  result  of 
mere  prejudice.  Whatever  it  is  that  gives  nettles 
their  stinging  power,  is  dissipated  by  boiling.  The 
high  value  of  nettles  as  food  for  swine,  is  well 
known  to  the  peasantry  of  many  countries ;  the 
Great  N.  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  for  fodder  of 
domestic  animals  ;  nettles  are  also  highly  esteemed 
as  food  for  poultry,  particularly  for  turkeys.  The 
seeds  are  extremely  nutritious  to  poultry ;  and  are 
given  to  horses  J>y  jockeys,  in  order  to  make  them 
lively  when  they  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  of  nettles  are  employed  in  some 
parts  of  England,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light 
kind  of  beer,  called  N.  berr,  which  may  be  seen 
advertised  at  stalls,  and  in  humble  shops  in  Man- 
chester and  other  towns.  The  ha*  fibre  of  nettles 
is  useful  for  textile  purposes.  Yarn  and  cloth,  both 
of  the  coarsest  and  finest  descriptions,  can  he  made 
of  it.  The  fibre  of  U.  dioiea  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  used  in  Piedmont 
and  other  countries.  When  wanted  for  fibre,  the 
plant  is  cat  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  treated 
like  hemp.  The  names  N.  Yarn  and  N.  Cloth 
are,  however,  now  commonly  given  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  to  particular  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. — The 
fibre  of  if.  cannabina,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Siberia  and  other  middle  parts  of  Asia,  is  much 
used ;  and  from  that  of  U.  Whitlam,  both  fine  lace 
and  strong  ropes  can  be 


of  U.  Japoniea  is  much  used  in  Japaa,  and  that  of 
U.  argentm  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  that  of 
U.  Cana dermis  is  used  in  Canada. — The  seeds  and 
herbage  of  (J.  meinbranacta  are  used  in  Egypt  as 
emmenagogue  and  aphrodisiac;  and  somewhat 
similar  properties  are  ascribed  to  U.  dioiea, —  U. 
tuberoua  produces  tubers,  which  are  nutritious,  and 
are  eaten  in  India,  raw,'  boiled,  or  roasted. — 
Australia  produces  a  magnificent  tree-nettle,  U. 
gigaa,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales, 
ordinarily  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  but  sometim<* 
120  or  140  feet,  with  trunk  .of  great  thickness,  and 
very  large  green  leaves,  which,  when  young,  sting 
violently.  In  some  places,  it  forms  ttcrub  forests, 
and  its  stinging  leaves  form  a  great  impediment  to 
the  traveller. 

NETTLE-RASH,  or  URTICA'RIA  (Lat  urtkn. 
a  nettle),  is  the  term  applied  to  a  common  form  of 
eruption  on  the  skin.  The  eru|ition  consists  of 
wheals,  or  little  solid  eminences  of  irregular  outline, 
aud  either  white  or  red,  or  most  commonly  both 
red  and  white,  there  being  a  white  centre  with  a 
red  margin.  The  rash  is  accompanied  with  great 
beat,  itching,  and  irritation  ;  the  appearance  on  the 
skin  and  the  sensation  being  very  much  like  the 
appearance  and  feeling  produced  by  the  stinging  of 
nettles  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  its  names. 

The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  Tn 
the  acute  form,  feverishneas  usually  precedes  the 
rash  by  a  few  hours,  although  sometimes  they  com- 
mence together.  The  disorder  is  always  connected 
with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
it  may  often  be  traced  to  the  im]>erfect  digestion  of 
special  articles  of  food,  such  as  oatmeal  the  kernels 
of  fruit,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  and 
especially  oysters,  mussels,  and  crabs,  which  are 
eaten  with  perfect  impunity  liy  most  persons.  An 
hour  or  two  after  the  offending  substance  has  been 
swallowed,  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea,  with  oppres- 
sion about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  the  patient  often 
complains  of  giddiness,  and  the  face  frequently 
swells ;  the  skin  then  begins  to  tingle,  and  the 
eruption  breaks  forth  ;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  often 
supervene,  and  act  as  a  natural  core ;  but  even 
when  they  do  not  occur,  the  violence  of  the  rash 
usually  subsides  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  disorder 
altogether  disappears  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  chronic  form  is  often  very  troublesome,  and 
frequently  comes  on  periodically  in  the  evening'. 
Cases  are  reported  in  which  persons  have  Wen 
afflicted  for  ten  years  continuously  by  this  form  of 
the  disease.  Patients  have  left  off  all  their  cus- 
tomary articles  of  diet,  one  by  one,  without  in  all 
cases  meeting  with  relief ;  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  although  the  disease  depends  in  ail 
cases  on  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  some 
special  offending  article  having  been  swallowed. 

The  main  treatment  of  the  acute  form  consists  in 
expelling  the  offending  matter  by  an  emetic  and  by 
purgatives,  and  the  cure  is  thus  usually  completed. 
In  tho  chronic  form,  the  ]»atient  should,  in  the  first 
place,  determine  whether  the  rash  is  caused  by  any 
particular  article  of  diet,  and  if  this  seems  not  to 
be  the  case,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  A  few  grains 
of  rhubarb  taken  daily,  just  before  breakfast  and 
before  dinner,  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  If  this 
simple  remedy  fails.  Dr  Watson  recommends  the 
trial  of  a  draught  composed  of  the  infusion 
of  serpen taria  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half>, 
with  a  scruple  each  of  the  cart touutes  of  magnesia 
and  soda.  He  adds,  that  although  externa?  appli- 
cations are  usually  of  little  avail,  he  has  found  that 
dusting  the  itching  surface  with  flour  sometimes 
;  and  that  a  still  i 
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application  is  a  lotion  composed  of  a  drachm  of  th« 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  drachm  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  eight  ounces 
of  rose-water. 

NETTLE-TREE  (Crltit),  a  genus  of  deciduous 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Ulmac*r,  with  simple  and  I 
generally  serrated  leaves,  considerably  resembling 
those  of  the  Common  Nettle,  but  not  stinging.  The  ' 
genus  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
fleshy,  globose,  or  sub-globose  1 -celled  drupe.  The  ' 
Common  or  European  N.  T.  (C.  A  urtralU)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  west  of  Asia, 
and  the  north  of  Africa  It  gYows  to  tho  height  of 
30—  40  feet,  and  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  often 
planted  along  public  walks  in  the  south  of  France 
and  north  of  Italy.  The  wood  is  very  compact, 
very  durable,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  It  was 
formerly  much  imjiorted  into  Britain  for  tho  use  of 
eoachmakera.  It  is  used  in  Italy  by  musical-instru- 
meut  makers  for  flutes  and  pipes.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  axillary,  and  solitary ;  the  fruit  black, 
resembling  a  small  wild  cherry,  not  eatable  till  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  then  very  sweet.  The  kernel 
yields  a  useful  fixed  oiL  The  tree  succeeds  well  in 
the  south  of  England. — C.  ocririmtalii  is  a  native  of 
North  America  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes 
there  c  illed  the  N.  T.,  sometimes  the  Si  <;ar  I'.kkrv. 
ltd  h-av«-  are  much  broader  than  those  of  V.  A  us- 
traits,  it*  fruit  very  similar.   It  is  a  much  larger  tree, 

attaining  a  height  of  GO — 80  feet  Auother  American 

species,  C.  cr»**if<Aia,  often  called  Hackberry  or 
Haobkrrv,  and  Hoop  Ash,  is  very  abundant  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ohio  and  westward  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  grows  to  a  great  height,  but  tho  trunk  is  not  very 
thick.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  but  is  said 
to  make  very  fine  charcoal.  The  fruit  is  black,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  ]>ea. — The  inner  bark  of  C.  orien-  ' 
talis,  consisting  of  reticulated  fibres,  forms  a  kind  of 
natural  cloth,  used  by  some  tribes  of  India — A  ' 
nnml>er  of  other  sjiecies  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America  and  of  Asia, 

NEU-KRA'NDI-'NBURG,  a  town  of  Mccklen- 
burgStreLtz,  and  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  duchy,  is  situated  on  Lake  Tollcns,  17  miles  ' 
north-north-east  of  Neu-Strelitz.     It  is  regularly  1 
budt,  contains  two  churches,  a  castle,  4c.,  is  the  ! 
centre  of  a  picturesque  district,  and  the  scat  of 
considerable  industry.    Pop.  6766.— About  half  a  ! 
league  from  N.,  on  a  nick  overlooking  Lake  Tollcns, 
stand*  the  ducal  pleasure-castle  of  Belvedere,  com- 
manding, it  is  said,  the  most  beautiful  prospect  in 
Mecklenburg. 

NEU'BURG,  an  ancient  town  of  Bavaria,  is 
eaqu.-ly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ' 
iiibe.  29  mih's  north-north-east  of  Augsburg.  It 
contains  a  handsome  palace,  the  chftteau  of  the 
Ihikes  of  Bavaria  of  the  line  of  Pfalz-Neuburg,  who  I 
resided  hero  from  1596  to  1742.  Tho  jialace  contain* 
•  collection  of  ancient  armour.    Brewing  and  dis-  | 
tilling  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
commercial  trado  on  the  Danube,    Pop.  6769. 

NEUFCHATEL,  or  NEUCHATEL,  known 
also  as  Neurn/funj,  a  canton  in  the  west  of  Switzer- 
land, lietween  Lake  Neuchatel  and  the  French 
frontier,  in  lit  46*  52  -47*  Iff  N.,  and  long.  6  26' 
— 7  5'  K.  Area,  304  square  miles.  Population, 
87,369,  at  the  close  of  1860.  N.  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  Jura  Mountains,  four  chains  of  which,  running 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  traverse  the  canton, 
and  are  separated  by  elevated  longitudinal  valleya 
The  most  easterly  of  these  is  a  broken  chain,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  on  whose 
banks,  and  on  the  second  and  lower  ranees  beyond 
it.  the  vine  is  carefully  cultivated.  This  second 
has  five  principal  passes,  the  highest  of 


which,  La  Tourne,  has  an  elevation  of  about  4000 
feet.  The  third  and  fourth  ranges,  abutting  on 
France,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  barren  hills, 
separated  by  elevated  valleys  j  but  here  ami  there 
these  high  lauds  are  well  wooded  and  fruitfid, 
producing  corn,  good  pasture,  fruits,  Ac  The 
greater  numlnsr  of  the  numerous  streams  which 
water  the  canton  flow  into  tho  Rhine.  ^Among 
these  mountain  torrents,  the  principal  are  the 
Reuse,  the  Scyon,  and  the  Serriere,  the  two 
former  of  which,  together  with  the  rivers  Orlw  and 
Broie,  are  the  feeders  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel, 
known  also  as  the  Lake  of  Yverdun.  The  Thiele 
serves  as  its  outlet,  and  carries  its  waters  into  the 
neighbouring  lake  of  Bienne,  and  into  the  river  Aar. 
'I'll''  lake  is  26  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  5*}  miles 
wide.  Its  level  above  the  sea  is  1420  feet,  and  it 
has  a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet. 

The  natural  product*  are  iron  ores,  coal,  asphalt, 
fruit,  including  grapes — from  which  good  red  and# 
white  win. -s  are  made— timber  and  corn,  although 
the  latter  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
demands  of  the  home  consumption.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported  ;  but  the 
speciality  of  the  canton  is  watch-makin<;,  which 
occupies  from  18,000  to  20,000  persona,  and  is  pro- 
secuted in  detail  at  the  homes  of  the  work-jieople, 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  some  families  manu- 
facture only  s|iecial  parts  of  the  machinery,  while 
others  are  engaged  solely  in  putting  together  the 
separate  portions  that  have  been  manufactured  by 
others;  and  the  watches  thus  prepared  are  cx]iorted 
in  large  quantities  to  every  part  of  Europe  and 
America.  Muslin-printing  employs  upwards  of 
10,000  persons,  and  laee  is  extensively  made  by  the 
country-women  of  the  Val  de  Travera. 

The  climate  of  N.  varies  greatly  with  the  locality; 
being  temperate  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  cooler 
in  tne  valleys,  and  severe  on  the  mountain-sides. 
The  population,  with  the  exception  of  between  5000 
and  6000  Catholics,  belongs  to  various  Protestant 
denominations. 

The  history  of  N.  was  identical  with  that  of 
Burgundy,  till  the  11th  o. ;  and  after  the  principality 
had  been  for  a  time  incor]>orated  with  the  territories 
of  the  Counts  of  Chalons,  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  in  1288,  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  it  passed 
to  the  House  of  Longueville.  In  1707,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  N.  branch  of  the  latter  family,  15 
claimants  came  forward  to  advance  more  or  leas 
valid  pretensions  to  the  N.  territory.  Frederick  L 
of  Prussia,  who  based  his  claim  to  the  principality 
of  N.  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  the  first 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  descendant  of  the  House  of 
Chalons,  was  the  successful  candidate ;  and  from 
his  time  it  continued  associated  with  Prussia  till 
1806,  when  Na|>oleon  bestowed  it  upon  General 
Bcrthier ;  but  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  tho  House  of 
Brandenburg.  This  connection  with  the  Prussian 
monarchy  has  been  wholly  dissolved  since  1857,  and 
N.  is  now  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

NEUFCHATEL  or  NEC'ENBURG,  the  chief 
town  of  the  canton  (pop.  7727),  occupies  a  magnifi- 
cent site  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Neufchatel,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  charitable 
institutions,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  charmingly 
situated  environs. 

NEU'HAUS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Nescharka,  about  70  miles  south -south -east  of 
Prague.  Its  palace,  belonging  to  Count  Czerny,  is 
a  splendid  edifice.  Cloth,  paper,  and  chemical 
products  are  manufactured.    Pop.  7600. 

NEU'HAUSEL  (Hung.  Ersek-  Ujvdr),  a  town  of 
y,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neutra,  74  mile* 
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north-west  of  Pesth,  by  the  Vienna  and  Perth 
Railway.  It  was  fonnerly  strongly  fortified,  and 
played  an  important  |»art  in  the  Turkish  wars.  No 
traces  of  its  fortifications  now  remain.  Pop  7300, 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle. 

NEURALGIA  (Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve;  algos, 
pain)  ia  a  term  employed  to  designate  pain  of  a 
purely  nervous  character,  usually  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  fever,  or  any  appreciable  change 
of  structure.  The  pain,  which  occurs  in  paroxysms, 
usually  followed  by  complete  remissions,  is  of 
•very  possible  degree  and  character,  being  des- 
cribed in  different  cases  as  piercing,  tearing, 
burning,  &c.  These  paroxysms  may  occur  at  inter- 
val* of  a  few  seconds  only,  or  they  may  take  place 
daily  or  on  alternate  days,  or  they  may  be  separated 
by  much  longer  intervals,  which  arc  often,  Dut  by 
no  means  always,  of  a  regular  length.  With  the 
pain,  there  is  frequently  spasmodic  twitching  of  the 
adjacent  muscles.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
very  uncertain.  The  patient  may  have  only  a  single 
attack,  or  ho  may  be  liable  to  recurring  attacks  for 
months,  years,  or  even  for  his  whole  life;  it  is, 
however,  very  seldom  that  the  disease  occurs  but 
once.  Death  scarcely  ever  results  directly  f rom  this 
affection,  but  the  pain  may,  by  its  severity  and 
persistence,  gradually  undermine  the  constitution. 

The  disease  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body 
where  there  are  nerves  ;  but  in  no  |>art  does  it  occur 
so  frequently  as  in  the  face,  when  it  is  popularly 
known  as  Tie  Douloureux ;  its  seat  being  in  the 
facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  (the  tri- 
facial nerves— see  tig.  2  in  Nerves).  The  following 
graphic  description  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  this 
Form  of  neuralgia  is  borrowed  from  Dr  Watson's 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic: 
'When  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is 
the  seat  of  the  complaint,  the  pain  generally  shoots 
from  the  sjwt  where  tho  nerve  issues  through  the 
superciliary  hole ;  and  it  involves  the  parts  ndjaccut, 
upon  which  the  fibrils  of  the  nerve  arc  distributed— 
the  forehead,  the  brow,  the  upper  lid,  sometimes  the 
eyeball  itself.  The  eye  is  usually  closed  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  on  that  side 
corrugated.  The  neighbouring  arteries  throb,  and  a 
copious  gnsh  of  tears  takes  place.  In  some  instances, 
the  eye  becomes  blood-shotten  at  each  attack  ;  and 
when  the  attacks  are  frequently  related,  this 
injection  of  the  conjunctiva  may  become  permanent. 

'  When  the  pain  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition 
or  morbid  action  of  the  middle  branch  of  the  nerve, 
it  is  sometimes  quite  sudden  in  its  accession,  and 
sometimes  comes  on  rather  more  gradually ;  being 
preceded  by  a  tickling  or  pricking  sensation  of  the 
cheek,  and  by  twitches  of  the  lower  eyelid.  These 
symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by  pain  at  the 
infra-orbitary  foramen,  spreading  in  severe  flashes 
(so  to  8i»eak)  over  the  cheek,  affecting  the  lower 

r"'d,  ala  nasi,  and  upper  lip,  and  often  terminating 
ptly  at  the  mesial  line  of  the  face.  Sometimes 
it  extends  to  the  teeth,  the  antrum,  the  hard  and 
•oft  palate,  and  even  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
induces  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  neighbouring 
muscles. 

'  When  the  pain  is  referrible  to  the  inferior  or  max- 
illary branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  it  darts  from 
the  mental  foramen,  radiating  to  the  Hps,  the  alveolar 
processes,  the  teeth,  the  chin,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
tongue.  It  often  stops  exactly  at  the  symphysis  of 
the  chin.  Frequently  it  extends  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, to  the  whole  cheek  and  to  the  ear.  During  the 
paroxysm,  the  features  are  liable  to  be  distorted  by 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  tetanic  rigidity,  and  holding  the 


1  The  paroxysms  of  suffering  in  this  frightful 
sease  are  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  apparently 
trivial  causes— by  a  slight  touch,  by  a  current  of 
air  blowing  upon  the  face,  by  a  sudden  jar  or  shake 
of  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  lying,  by  a  knock 
at  the  door,  or  even  by  directing  the  patient's  atten- 
tion to  his  malady,  by  speaking  of  it  or  asking  him 

Juestions  about  it.  Tne  necessary  movements  of 
lie  face  in  speaking  or  eating  are  often  sufficient  to 
provoke  or  renew  the  paroxysm.  At  the  same  time, 
firm  pressure  made  upon  the  paiufnl  part  frcqueutly 
gives  relief,  and  causes  a  sense  of  numbness  to 
take  the  place  of  the  previous  agony'  (voL  L 
pp.  723,  724). 

Tic  douloureux  is  the  form  of  severe  neuralgia 
wliich  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  met  with ;  the 
reason  probably  being,  that  the  trifacial  nerve,  lying 
sii|»erficially,  and  being  distributed  over  a  part  ot 
the  surface  which  is  usually  unprotected  by  any 
artificial  covering,  is  very  liable,  for  that  reason, 
to  be  affected  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences, 
which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  included  among  the 
exciting  causes  of  this  disease.  Amongst  other 
scats  of  neuralgia  may  be  mentioned  the  arm, 
es)iectally  the  forearm,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs, 
especially  between  the  sixth  and  ninth,  and  the 
lower  extremity,  where  it  most  frequently  affects  tho 
sciatic  nerve,  giving  rise  to  the  affection  known 
Sciatica,  winch,  however,  not  a' ways  being  pu 
neuralgia,  will  be  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various.  Excluding 
inflammation  of  the  nervous  trunk  or  neuritis,  tho 
]iaiu  may  be  excited  by  a  tumour  pressing  on  tho 
nerve,  or  originating  in  its  substance ;  or  by  rough* 
ness  of  a  bony  surface  with  which  the  nerve  may 
be  in  contact,  as  when  it  passes  through  a  foramen  ; 
or  it  may  be  due  to  tumours  within  the  cranium,  or 
a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes, 
again,  irritation  applied  to  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
will  give  rise  to  pain  at  the  extremity  of  another 
branch  of  the  same  nerve,  the  sensation  being 
reflected  along  the  branch  which  is  not  directly 
exposed  to  the  irritation.  In  this  way  we  may 
explain  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  which  often  accom- 
panies disease  of  the  liver;  the  pain  in  the  thigh, 
which  is  often  associated  with  irritation  of  tho 
kidney  ;  the  pain  in  the  left  arm,  which  is  often 
coincident  with  disease  of  the  heart,  &&  Persons) 
suffering  from  debility,  antenna,  and  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  constitution,  are  so  especially  bablo  to 
neuralgia,  that  these  conditions -as  also  exposure 
to  malarious  influences— must  be  placed  among  the 
predisposing  causes.  Amongst  the  excitinc  causes, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  cold  dry  east 
wind,  is  the  most  frequent;  but  fatigue,  strong 
mental  emotions,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  a  wound  or  bruise,  the  retro- 
cession of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  cutaneous  eruptions, 
Ac.,  occasionally  suffice  to  excite  the  disease. 

The  resources  of  the  materia  uiedica  have  been 
exhausted  in  searching  for  remedies  for  this  cruel 
disease.  Dr  Elliotson  believes  that  1  in  all  cases  of 
neuralgia,  whether  exquisite  or  cot,  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  or  evident  existing  cause,  iron  ia 
the  best  remedy  ;'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlLat 
when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  debility  and 
paleness,  no  remedy  is  likely  to  l>c  so  serviceable. 
If  the  digestive  organs  are  out  of  order,  the  neuralgia 
may  not  untrequently  be  removed  or  alleviated  ttr 
correcting  their  unhealthy  state.  4  Dr  Rigby  telle 
us  that  having  suffered  in  his  own  jierson  an  intense 
attack  of  tic  douloureux,  which  opium  did  not 
assuage,  he  swallowed  some  carbonate  of  soda  dis- 
solved iu  water.  The  effect  was  almost  immediate  ; 
carbonic  acid  was  cructed,  and  the  i«ain  quickly 
abated.    In  this  case,  the  p«in  depended  upon  tho 
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mere  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  More  often 
the  cause  of  offence  appears  to  lie  in  some  part  of 
the  intestine*  ;  and  purgatives  do  good.  Sir  Charles 
Bel!  achieved  the  cure  of  a  patient  u)>on  whom  much 
previous  treatment  had  been  expended  in  vain,  by 
some  ]iilh>  composed  of  cathartic  extract,  croton  oil, 
and  galltannm.  He  mixed  one  or  two  drops  of  the 
croton  oU  with  a  drachm  of  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth;  and  gave  five  grains  of  this  mass, 
with  ten  grains  of  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  at 
bedtime.  Other  cases  have  been  since  reported, 
both  by  Sir  Charles  and  by  others,  in  which  the 
same  prescription  was  followed  by  the  same  suc- 
cess.' -  Watson,  op.  ciL  p.  727. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  a  rheumatic  person, 
iodide  of  potassium  (from  three  to  five  grains  taken 
in  solution  three  times  a  day  before  meals)  some- 
time* gives  great  relief.  When  the  paroxysms  occur 
periodically — xs,  for  example,  with  an  interval  of  24 
or  48  hours  sulphate  of  quiuine  in  doses  of  from  10 
to  20  grains  between  the  jtaroxysms,  will  usually 
effect  a  cure ;  and  if  the  disease  resist  comimratively 
small  doses,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  half  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm  if  necessary.  Arsenic  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  quinine  in  these  cases,  but 
usually  less  effectually. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  sometimes  give 
perniauent  relief,  and  always  gives  temporary  ease, 
and  shortens  the  period  of  suffering. 

The  injection  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  moqihia,  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed 
syringe,  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin 
over  the  painful  spot,  very  often  gives  immediate 
relief.  For  the  discovery  of  this  mode  of  treating 
Denralgia,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Alexander  Wood 
of  Edinburgh.  At  one  time  -about  half  a  century 
ago— it  was  a  common  practice  to  divide  the  trunk 
ot  the  painful  nerve,  with  the  object  of  cutting  off 
the  communication  between  the  painful  spot  and 
the  brain ;  but  in  many  instances  the  ojwration  i 
signally  failed,  and  it  is  now  never  resorted  to.  A 
much  simpler  operation,  namely,  the  extraction  of  a 
canine  tooth,  has  often  been  found  to  give  perma- 
nent relief  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  in  such 
case  a  careful  examination  of  the  teeth  should 
usually  be  made. 

Local  applications  can  be  of  no  permanent  service 
in  cases  where  the  pain  results  from  organic  chance, 
or  from  general  constitutional  causes  ;  they  will, 
however,  often  give  considerable  temporary  relief. 
Amongst  the  rao»t  important  local  applications  may 
be  mentioued  laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite  (or 
aeonitina  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two 
grains  to  a  drachm  of  simple  ointment  or  cerate), 
belladonna-plaster,  and  chloroform  (which  should 
be  applied  upon  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with  it, 
•nd  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation). 

Lastly,  neuralgia  being  a  purely  nervous  affection, 
It  often  influenced  by  means  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patieut ;  and 
hence  it  is  tliat  galvanic  rings,  electric  chains,  mes- 
meric posses,  horn. eopat hie  globules,  and  other  appli- 
cations, which,  like  these,  act  more  upon  the  mind 
than  upon  the  body  of  the  patient,  occasionally  effect 
a  cure. 

NEURITIS  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation 
of  the  nerves.  The  disease  is  rare,  and  not  very 
well  defined.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those 
of  neuralgia.  Rheumatism  seems,  in  most  cases,  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  treated 
by  bleeding,  leeching,  purging,  and  low  diet  Ano- 
dynes are  aUo  required  for  the  relief  of  the  pain ; 
and  of  these,  Dover's  Powder,  in  tolerably  full 
doses,  is  perhaps  the  best 

NKUKO  PTERA  (Qr.  nerve- winged),  an  order  of 


mandihulate  insects,  having  four  nearly  equal  and 
membranous  wings,  all  adapted  for  flight,  divided 
by  their  nervures  into  a  delicate  net- work  of  little 
spaces,  and  not  covered  with  fine  scales,  as  in  the 
Lej'iiioptera,  The  wings  are  often  exteuded  hori- 
zontally when  at  rest  nearly  as  in  flight ;  but  the 
position  is  various.  The  form  of  the  wing  is  gene- 
rally somewhat  elongated.  The  body  is  generally 
much  elongated,  particularly  the  abdomen.  The 
head  is  often  large,  the  compound  eyes  very  large, 
and  there  are  often  also  simple  or  stemmatic  eyes. 
The  halnts  are  predaceous,  at  least  in  the  larva 
state  ;  often  also  in  the  pupa  and  perfect  states,  the 
food  consisting  of  other  insects,  often  caught  on  the 
wing  The  power  of  flight  is  accor.Ungly  great 
in  many.  The  larva  and  pupae  are  often  aquatic. 
The  females  have  no  sting,  and  only  a  few  have  an 
ovipositor.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete  in 
some,  incomplete  in  others.  Dragon-flies,  May-flies, 
scorpion-flies,  ant-lions,  and  termites,  or  white 
ants,  belong  to  this  order. 

NEU'SATZ  (also  Ntoplanta  or  Uj-  Vidik),  a  town 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Servian  Wojwod- 
schaft  is  situated  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
opposite  Petcrwardein.  Its  origin  dates  from  the 
year  1700,  and  in  the  year  1849  it  numbered  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants.  A  bridge,  840  feet  in  length, 
extemls  between  N.  and  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Petcrwardein.  N.  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  non- 
united  Bishop  of  Baca.  On  the  11th  June  1849,  it 
was  taken  from  the  Hungarian  insurgents  by  the 
imperial  troops,  and  was  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  again  reviving.  It  is  • 
station  for  steamers  on  the  Danube,  and  carries  on 
an  important  and  active  trade.    Pop  IO.OiK). 

NEUSE,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 
of  America,  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  south  easterly 
course  of  250  miles,  falls  by  a  broad  channel  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  which  communicates  by  several 
iulets  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  forms  the 
harbour  of  Newbero. 

NKU'SIEDL,  Lakb  (Hung.  Ferlo-lava),  a  small 
lake  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Hungary,  22 
miles  south-east  of  Vienna.  It  is  2't  miles  in 
length,  and  aUmt  6  miles  in  average  breadth,  with 
a  mean  depth  of  13  feet  Its  waters  are  light -green 
in  ap|K:araiice,  and  are  brackish  in  taste.  The 
sloiies  of  the  Leitha  Mountains  in  the  vicinity 
produce  excellent  wine, 

NEU'SOHL  l Hung.  Beszfcrat.  Bdniia),  a  beautiful 
and  thriving  town  of  Hungary,  the  chief  place  of 
the  richest  mining  district  in  the  country,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  hill-enclosed  valley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gran,  about  83  miles  north  of  Pesth, 
N.,  consisting  of  the  town  proper  d>op  6200) 
and  five  suburbs,  contains  a  population,  in  all, 
of  upwards  of  10,000,  who  are  employed  in  the 
copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  vicinity,  in  the 
smelting- houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  beet- 
root sugar,  ]KV|>er,  colours,  &c  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  contains  a  beauti fid  cathedral,  a  bshop'a 
palace,  and  two  evangelical  churches,  and  several 
other  handsome  edifices. 

NEUSS,  a  fortress  and  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  the  left  liauk  of  the 
Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  river  Erft, 
4  miles  south-west  of  Dllsseldorf.  Its  church  of  St 
Quirinns,  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  a  notablo  aj>ecimen 
of  the  trausition  from  the  round  to  the  pointed  style, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1209.  N.  is  the 
principal  grain-market  of  the  province,  and  carries 
on  manufactures  of  woollen  and  other  cloths, 
ribbons,  hats,  vinegar,  4c    It  is  supposed  to  be 
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the  Novenum  of  the  Rom  ana, 
the  year  451.   Pop.  9770. 


sacked  by  Attila  in 


NEU'STADT  (Polish,  Prudnitz),  a  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  29  miles  south-west  of  Opi>eln.  It 
is  the  scat  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry, 
woollen  and  liuen  fabrics  being  the  staple  goods 
manufactured.  Damask- weaving  alone  employs  600 
hands,  and  380  looms.    Pop.  7263. 

NEUSTADT,  or  WIENER-NKUSTADT,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  Lower  Austria, 
called,  from  its  loyalty,  'the  ever-faithful  town' 
(twig  getreitt  Stiult),  is  situated  28  miles  south  of 
Vienna,  on  the  Vienna  and  GloggniU  Railway,  and 
is  also  connected  with  the  capital  by  a  canal  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  by 
•  fortified  wall  pierced  by  four  gates.  The  town  is 
overlooked  by  the  large  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of 
B.ihenbcrg,  now  a  military  academy  for  the  pre- 
paratory instruction  of  officers  of  the  line.  It 
accommodates  from  400  to  600  pupils.  The  castle 
contains  a  fine  Gothic  cha]iel  (date,  1460),  rich  in 
painted  windows.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Ein|>eror  Maximilian.  On  the  14th  September  1834, 
the  whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen 
houses,  was  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  conflagration, 
winch  involved  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  new 
town  has  been  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  regu- 
larity. The  canal  (40  miles  in  length)  and  the  rail- 
way to  Vienna,  and  the  converging  roads  from 
Styria  and  Hungary,  are  the  sources  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  In  N.  machinery  is  extensively 
constructed;  and  sugar-refining  and  manufactures 
of  silk,  velvet,  and  cotton  fabrics,  fayencc,  leather,  I 
&c,  arc  carried  on.   Pop.  13,700. 

NEUSTADT  AN   DER    HARDT,  a  small 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  charmingly  situated  on  the 
Speyerbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  Mountain*, 1 
12  miles  north  of  Landau.    Its  church,  with  several 1 
curious  monuments  of  the  Counts  Palatine,  and  with 
some  ancient  fresco-paintings,  was  finished  in  the 
14th  century.    It  carries  ou  some  manufactures,  I 
together  with  the  brewing  of  beer.    Pop  7000. 

NEU'8TADT-E'BERSWALDR,  a  town  of 
ussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  in  a  plea- 
at  district  on  the  Finow  Canal,  28  miles  north- 1 
east  of  Berlin,  on  the  Berlin  and  Stettin  Railway,  j 
It  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  mineral  springs, 
and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  in  steel,  iron, 
copper,  brass,  paper,  and  jwrcelain.    Pop.  0153. 

NEU'STADTL  AN  DER  WAAO,  a  town  near 
the  north-west  frontier  of  Hungary,  33  miles  north- 1 
north-west  of  Neutra.    Here  excellent  red  wine  is  ' 
grown,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  grain,  wool, 


sheep-skins,  and  wax, 
whom  are  Jews. 


Pop.  6750,  nearly  half  of 


NEUSTRE'LITZ,  the  capital  and  the  residence 
of  the  court  of  the  grand  duchv  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district,  between 
two  lakes,  60  miles  north-north-west  of  Berlin.  It 
was  founded  in  1733,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  eight- 
rayed  star,  and  contains  the  ducal  palace,  with  a 
library  of  70,000  vols.,  and  having  magnificent 
gardens  attached.  Pop.  7390,  who  are  supported 
chiefly  from  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  by 
brewing  and  distilling.  A  mile  south  of  the  town 
is  Alt-Strelitz,  with  the  largest  horse-market  in  the 
duchy. 

NEU'STRIA,  or  WEST  FRANCE  (Franda 
Occidental!*),  the  name  given  in  the  times  of  the 
Merovingians  and  Carlovingians  to  the  western  I 
portion  of  the  Frank  empire,  after  the  quadruple 
division  of  it  which  took  place  in  511.  N.  contained 
three  of  these  divisions.  It  extended  originally  from  I 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and  was  j 
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bounded  by  Aquitania  on  the  8.,  and  by  Burgundy 
and  Austrasia  (Francia  Oriental*:)  on  the  E.  The 
principal  cities  were  Soisaons,  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Tours.  Bretagne  was  always  loosely  attached  to 
Neustria,  of  which  the  strength  lay  in  the  Duchy 
of  France.  After  the  cession  of  the  territory  after* 
wards  called  Normandy  to  the  Normans  in  912,  the 
name  Neustria  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

NEUTITSCHEIN,  a  small  mannfacturing  town 
of  Moravia,  on  the  Titsch,  80  miles  north -east  of 
Brimn.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen  goods,  dyeing, 
and  wagon-making.    Poj».  8000. 

NEUTRAL  AXIS,  the  name  given  to  an 
imaginary  line  through  any  body  which  is  being 
subjected  to  a  transverse  strain ;  and  separating  the 
forces  of  extension  from  those  of  compression.  If 
the  ratio  of  the  resistances  to  extension  and  com- 
pression were  the  same  for  all  sul*>tances,  and 
deluded  merely  on  the  form  of  the  body,  then  in 
all  bodies  of  the  same  form  the  neutral  axis  would 
'  have  a  definite  geometrical  position  ;  but  it  has  been 
'■  satisfactorily  proved,  by  Mr  Eaton  Hodgkinson, 
!  that  this  ratio  has  a  separate  value  for  each  sub- 
1  stance.    In  wood,  where  the  ratio  is  one  of  equality, 
the  neutral  axis  in  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends, 
whose  section  is  rectangular,  passes  lengthwise 
through  the  centre  of  the  beam  ;  while  in  cast-iron, 
in  which  the  resistance  to  compression  is  greater 
than  that  to  extension,  it  is  a  bttlc  above,  and  in 
wrought  iron,  in  which  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
it  is  a  little  below,  the  centre. 
NEUTRAL  SALTS.   See  Salts. 

NEUTRALS,  nations  who,  when  a  war  is  being 
carried  on,  take  no  jiart  in  the  contest,  and  evince 
no  particular  friendship  for,  or  hostility  to,  any  of 
the  belligerents.  As  a  general  rule,  neutrals  should 
conduct  themselves  with  perfect  imitartiality,  and 
do  nothing  which  can  be  considered  as  favouring 
one  belligerent  more  than  another. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  neutrals  at  sea  bav« 
given  rise  to  many  complicated  questions.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  neutral  state  forfeits 
her  character  of  neutrality  by  furnishing  to  either 
belligerent  any  of  the  articles  that  come  under  the 
denomination  of  Contraband  of  War  (q.  v.).  If 
she  does  so,  the  other  belligerent  is  warranted  in 
intercepting  the  succours,  and  confiscating  them  as 
lawful  prize.  Contraband  of  war,  ttesides  warlike 
stores,  has  sometimes  been  held  to  include  various 
other  articles,  a  supply  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 

Jirosecution  of  the  war;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
iow  far,  in  some  circumstances,  corn,  hay,  and  coal 
may  not  come  under  that  category. 

An  important  question  regarding  the  rights  of 
neutrals  is,  whether  enemies'  goods  not  contraband 
of  war  may  be  lawfully  conveyed  in  neutral  bottoms. 
The  principle  that  free  ship*  make  free  goods,  was 
long  resisted  by  this  and  other  maritime  countries, 
and  the  general  understanding  has  been,  that 
belligerents  have  a  right  of  visiting  and  searching 
neutral  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining— 1st, 
whether  the  ship  is  really  neutral,  as  the  hoisting 
of  a  neutral  flag  affords  no  absolute  security  thai 
it  is  so ;  2d,  whether  it  has  contral>and  of  war  or 
enemies'  projierty  on  board.  Neutral  ships  havo 
therefore  been  held  bound  to  provide  themselves 
with  passports  from  their  government,  and  snob 
papers  as  are  necessary  to  prove  the  property  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  hoave  to 
when  summoned  by  the  cruisers  of  either  belligerent. 
It  has  been  considered  that  a  neutral  ship  which 
seeks  to  avoid  search  by  crowding  sail  or  by  opv.n 
force,  may  bo  captured  and  confiscated.  When 
a  merchant-ship  is  sailing  under  convoy  of  a 
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of  war.  it  has  been  said  that  the  declaration  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  convoy  that  there  is  no 
contraband  of  war  or  belligerent  property  on  board, 
is  sufficient  to  bar  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
search. 

A  declaration  having  important  hearings  on  the 
right*  of  neutrals,  was  adopted  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled  in  congress 
at  Paris,  on  April  16,  1856.  By  its  provisions, 
L  Privateering  is  abolished.  2.  A  neutral  flag 
covers  enemies  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra* 
baud  of  war.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war,  are  nut  liable  to  capture 
under  the  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is,  maintained  by 
•  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  the  enemy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  exempt  private 
property  at  sea  from  attack  daring  war— such  a  ! 
project,  however,  seems  inexpedient  There  may  be 
a  propriety  in  respecting  the  property  of  individuals 
on  land,  in  a  time  of  war,  because  its  destruction, 
however  injurious  to  the  persons  immediately  con- 
corned,  can  have  little  influence  on  the  decision  of 
the  contest.  But  at  sea,  private  property  is 
destroyed  because  those  from  whom  it  is  takeu, 
being  purveyors  or  carriers  for  the  community  at 
large,  its  loss  must  seriously  affect  the  public,  and 
have  no  small  influence  in  bringing  the  contest  to 
ao  end,   See  Biockadr,  Privateer. 

NECW1ED,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  8  miles  below  Coblenz. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Wied,  now 
mediatised  and  attached  to  Prussia,  and  is  the  scat 
of  the  princes  of  Wied,  with  a  beautiful  castle.  It 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  a  by 
Prince  Alexander  of  Wied-Newweid,  who,  offering 
perfect  toleration  in  religions  matters,  as  an  induce- 
ment, invited  colonists  of  whatever  persuasion  to 
settle  here.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide,  I 
straight  streets,  running  at  right  angles  to  each  j 
other,  and  contains  the  churches  of  Protestants, 
Catholics.  Jews,  Herrnhuters,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
are  well  conditioned  and  industrious.  Pop.  7240, 
who  carry  on  manufactures  of  hosiery,  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  iron- wares,  leather,  and  toljocco. 

NK'VA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
St  Petersburg,  flows  westward  from  the  south-west 
corner  of  Lake  Ladoga  to  the  Bay  of  Cmnstadt,  in 
It 


the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Its  length,  including  windings, 
is  about  40  miles,  9  miles  of  which  are  within  tho 
limits  of  the  city  of  St  Petersburg;  and  in  some 

S laces  it  is  21  (X)  feet  broad,  and  about  56  feet 
eep ;  although  at  Schlusselburg,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  at  St  Petersburg,  where  it  enters 
the  sea  by  several  branches,  it  is  shallow.  From 
Cronstadt,  goods  are  brought  to  St  Petersburg  in 
lighters  or  in  small  steamers.  By  tho  Ladoga 
Canal,  the  N.  communicates  with  the  vast  water- 
system  of  the  Volga,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  to 
join  the  Baltic  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  current 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  is 
immense.  It  is  covered  by  drift- ice  for  upwards 
of  five  mouths— from  about  the  25th  November  to 
the  27  th  ApriL  An  extensive  traffic  is  carried  on 
on  its  waters,  both  from  the  interior  and  from  the 
Baltic 

NEVA  DA  TERRITORY,  in  the  west  of  the 
17.8.  of  America,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cali- 
fornia— the  boundary-line  being  the  meridian  of  116" 
W. — on  the  E.  by  Utah  Territory,  ami  Oo  the  N.  by 
Oregon,  and  was  organised  in  1861 .  Its  ar-ja  is  estim- 
ated at  80,000  square  miles ;  and  its  pop.  at  50,568, 
of  whom  23,000  are  Indians.   The  chief  river  is  the 


Hundwldt,  which  flows  west-south-\ 
in  the  marsh  called  the  Sink  of  the  Humboldt 
The  principal  lakes  are  the  Mud  Lakes,  Pyramid 
Lakes,  ana  the  Walker  and  Carson  Lakes.  The 
country  is  traversed  by  mountains,  in  short  ranges, 
rising  to  upwards  of  6000  feet,  and  running  from 
north  to  south.  Of  the  9  counties  already  formed, 
7  have  numerous  mines  either  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  whole  country  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 
Besides  gold  and  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  and 
antimony  are  found.  The  territorial  capital  is 
Carson  City  (pop.  2500),  but  the  principal  town  is 
Virginia  City  (pop.  3000).  In  the  autumn  of  1862, 
the  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  stocks 
of  the  mining  companies  were  rising  in  value. 

NEVERS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Xiovre,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Nivernais,  is  built  on  a  bill  in  the 
midst  of  fertile  plains,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Nievre,  140  miles  south-south-east  of 
Paris.  Highly  picturesque,  as  seen  from  a  distance, 
its  interior  shews  steep,  winding,  and  badly  paved 
streets.  It  contains  a  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  10th 
C  and  a  fine  public  garden ;  the  large  cavalry 
barrack,  the  tine  bridge  of  20  arches  over  the  Loire, 
and  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  iu  1746,  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Fontcuoy,  arc  also  worthy  of 
mention.  N.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  public 
library,  and  has  numerous  educational,  scientific,  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  an  arsenal.  There  is 
here  an  important  cannon -foundry,  and  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  porcelain  and  earthenware, 
glass,  brandy,  iron  cables  and  chains,  and  anvils. 
Poo.  16,082. 

N.,  the  Xoviotlunum  of  the  Romans,  existed 

(>rior  to  tho  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar.  It 
ias  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Gth  c.,  when  it  was  called  Nevirnutn,  became  a 
county  in  the  10th  c,  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
by  Francis  I.  in  15.'18. 

NETILLK'S  CROSS.  See  Brucx,  David. 
NE'VIS,  a  small  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one  of  the  group  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  lies  immediately  south-east 
of  St  Christopher's,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
strait  called  the  Narrows,  two  miles  wide.  It  is 
circular  in  form,  rises  in  a  central  peak  to  the  height 
of  about  2500  feet,  and  has  an  area  of  20  square 
miles.  Pop.  (1801)  9822,  of  whom  only  260  were 
white.  Charlestown,  a  seajKirt,  with  a  tolerable 
roadstead,  situated  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the 
island,  is  the  scat  of  government,  consisting  of  a 
government  council  and  general  assembly.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  products  are  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Iu  1860,  sugar  to  the  value  of 
£3t>,123  was  produced;  molasses,  £2790;  and  rum, 
£1740,  the  produce  hi  the  last  article  lieing  for  that 
year  unusually  small.  In  1860,  433  vessels  of 
26.259  tons  entered  and  cleared,  and  the  value  of  the 
imports  was  £3->,255.  and  of  the  ex|»rU,  £40.066; 
the  revenue,  £55%;  the  expenditure,  £5129.  In  1860, 
there  were  13  schools  on  the  island,  attended  by 
2108  scholars. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a  town  in  Indiana,  U.  S., 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls,  ophite  Portland,  and  two  miles  below 
Louisville,  Kentucky ;  a  finely  situated,  well-built 
town,  having  22  miles  of  streets,  5  ship-yards,  3 
foundries,  22  churches,  and  is  the  site  of  Asbury 
College  and  a  collegiato  institute.  It  has  a  large 
river-trade  and  railway  connections  with  Indiana 
and  Kentucky.    Pop.  (1860)  12,647. 

NEW  BK'DFOKD,  a  seaport  city  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.  S.,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  55  miles  south  of 
Boston.   Since  1755,  it  has  been  the  chief  centre  of 
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the  American  whale-fisheries,  and  is  the  richest  town, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  in  America.  Of  547 
vessels  Wloiiging  to  the  port,  399  are  whalers,  which, 
in  18.*>9,  brought  home  2,216,438  gallons  of  sperm- 
oil,  4,715,533  gallons  of  whale-oil,  ami  2,010,882 
lbs.  of  whalebone.  It  has  13  oil  and  candle  factories, 
4  soap  factories,  several  large  cotton- mills,  hoop- 
iron  manufactories,  barrel  factories,  24  churches, 
4  banks,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  a  public 
library  of  13,000  volumes,  city-hall,  custom-honse, 
alms-house,  &c,  with  extensive  railway  and  steam- 
boat  connections.    Pop.  (I860)  22,300. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a  manufacturing  village  in 
Connecticut,  U.  8.,  10  miles  south  of  Hartford, 
encaged  in  the  production  of  stockinet  goods, 
locks,  jewellery,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  various  Kinds 
of  hardware.  It  has  six  churches.  The  water 
supply  is  from  a  reservoir  of  175  acres,  wi'h  a  head 
of  200  feet,  supplying  public  fountains  with  jets  of 
140  feet,  and  dispensing  with  fire-engines.  Fop.  , 
(1860)5212. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  the  name  of  one  principal, 
and  of  several  subsidiary  islands  in  the  Pacific  1 
Ocean,  in  lat  *>etween  4*-  6"  30'  S.,  and  long.  1 
between  MS"— 152*  30  E.   The  principal  island, 
300  miles  in  length,  and  having  an  area  of  12,000 
square  miles,  lies  east  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Dampier't  Straits.    The  surface  is 
mountainous  in  the  interior,  with  active  volcanoes 
in  the  north,  but  along  the  coast  are  fertile  plains,  j 
Forests  abound  in  the  island,  and  iialms,  sugar-cane,  1 
breadfruit,  ftc,  are  produced.    The  inhabitants,  the 
number  of  whom  is  unknown,  are  described  as  a 
tribe  of  '  oriental  negroes,'  and  are  well  formed,  1 
active,  and  of  a  very  dark  complexion.    They  are 
further  advanced  in  civilisation  than  is  usual  among 
the  Polynesians,  have  a  formal  religious  worship, 
temples,  and  images  of  their  deities.    N.  B.  was 
first  seen  by  Le  Matre  and  Schoutcn  in  1616,  but 
l>atnpier.  at  a  later  date,  was  the  first  to  laud 

NEW  BRU'NSWICK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  , 
U.  8.,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Raritan  River,  : 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  15  miles  from  its  mouth,  j 
30  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  on  the  New  , 
Jersey  Railway,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  , 
CanaL    It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton,  j 
leather,  india-rubber,   paper-hangings,   iron,  and 
machinery,  16  churches,  2  banks,  2  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.     It  is  the  seat  of  Rutsrer's 
College  and  Theological  8eminary.    Pop.  (1860) 
11,255. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK,  a  British   colony,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  North  America,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  Canada  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Strait  of   Northumberland,  on  the  S.  by  Nova  ■ 
Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  8  W.  j 
by  the  state  of  Maine.     It  lias  an  area  of  32,000  i 
square  tuili-s,  or  17,600,000  acres  (rather  more  than  ; 
the  area  of  Scotland),  and  a  population,  in  1861,  • 
of  25*2,1 1  (7-    The  coast-line  is  500  miles  in  extent,  1 
and  is  imhutM  by  8{iacious  bays,  inlets,  and  har-  ' 
hours,  which  aff  rd  safe  and  commodious  auchorage 
for  shipping.    The  chief  are  Fundy,  Chigneeto,  and  _ 
Cumberland  Bays,  the  two  last  being  merely  cxten-  \ 
sions  of  the  first ;  1'as.saiuaquoddy  Bay  in  the  south  ; 
Verte,  Shediac,  Cocaigne,  Kichibucto,  and  Mira- 
michi  B.u  s  on  the  north -east,  and  the  Bay  of . 
Chaleur,  SO  miles  long  by  27  broad,  in  the  north-  j 
west    The  province  of  N.  B.  abounds  in  rivers.  | 
The  principal   are  the   St  John's  and  the  St 
Croix,  the  former  450,  and  the  latter  100  miles  in 
length,  and  both  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ; 
and  of  the  rivers  that  now  eastward  into  the  Gulf 
of  St  Ijawrence,  the  Rkhibueto,  the  Miramichi,  aud 


the  Restigouche.  The  province  contains  numerous 
lakes,  one  of  which,  Grand  Lake,  is  100  square  miles 
in  area.  Most  of  the  others  are  much  smaller.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  {tart  flat  or  undulating.  With 
the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  north-west 
bordering  on  Canada  and  the  river  Restigouche, 
no  portion  of  N.  B.  is  marked  by  any  considerable 
elevation.  Here,  however,  the  country  ia  beauti- 
fully diversified  hy  hills  of  from  500  to  800  fret 
height  These  elevations,  which  form  an  extensii 
of  the  Appalachian  range,  are  intersivrscd  wi 


ppalachian  range, 
fertile  valleys  and  table-lauds,  and  are  clothed 
almost  to  their  summits  with  lofty  forest- treea. 
In  this  district  the  scenery  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
In  the  south  of  the  colony  the  surface  is  broken  up  by 
great  ravines,  and  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky.  The 
shores  on  the  east  coast,  and  for  twenty  miles  inland, 
are  fiat.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  Of  the  whole 
acreage,  14,000,000  acres  are  set  down  at  good  land, 
and  3,000.000  acres  as  poor  land.  In  1851,  613,954, 
and  in  1861,  835.108  acres  were  under  cultivation. 
Timber  is  as  yet  the  principal  vegetable  product,  but 
wheat,  oat*,  buckwheat,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
hay  are  raised.  200.035  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised 
in  1851,  and  279,775  bushels  in  1861.  In  1851, 
1,411.164  bushels  of  oats  were  raised,  and  in  1861, 
2,656,883  bushels,  or  10$  bushels  for  every  inliaiiit- 
ant  N.  B.  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  wheat- 
producing  district ;  but  the  inhabitants,  dividing 
their  time  between  farming,  luuiWring.  fishing, 
ship-building,  and  other  pursuits,  and  following  no 
regular  system  of  tillage,  have  not  much  ad  v. weed 
the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  for  several 
years.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the 
autumn  -  and  especially  the  season  called  the  Indian 
summer  -is  particularly  agreeable,  and  the  seventy 
of  the  winter  has  been  already  much  mitigated 
by  the  clearing  of  the  forests.  In  the  interior, 
the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  80",  and  sometime*  to 
95° ;  and  in  winter,  which  lasts  from  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mercury 
sometimes  falls  aa  low  as  40"  below  aero.  At 
Fredericton,  the  capital,  situated  on  St  John's 
River,  65  miles  from  the  south,  aud  130  miles  from 
the  north  coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  35* 
below  to  95°  altove  aero,  and  the  mean  ia  aUmt  42*. 

The  northern  districts  of  the  province,  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur  to  the  St  John,  are  occupied  by 
metamorpliic  si  a  tea  In  the  south,  the  carbon  iferoua 
and  new  red  sandstone  systems  (including  deposit* 
of  ml  marl  aud  gypsum,  and  extensive  beds  of  cool) 
prevail.  One-third  of  the  surface  of  N.  B.  is  covered 
by  a  bed  of  coal.  Many  of  the  coal-mi-asurcs.  how- 
ever, are  thin  and  impure;  but  the  coal  of  Albert 
county  is  the  most  valuable  deposit  of  bituminous 
matter  on  the  American  contiuent,  and  is  appa- 
rently inexhaustible.  It  yields  100  gallons  of  crude 
oil  per  ton.  From  this  deposit.  £46,875  worth  of 
coal  was  exported  in  1859,  and  the  stockholders 
were  drawing  110  per  cent,  profit.    Throughout  the 

iirovince,  2842  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  1851.  and 
,8,244  tons  in  1861 ;  but  mining  has  not  yet  become 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  Gold  and  ailver 
occur  in  N.  B. ;  copper  and  iron  ore  of  excellent 
quality  abound ;  gyiisum,  plumbago,  and  limestone 
are  very  abundant,  and  the  freestone  of  the  pro  vine*, 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability,  commands  a 
high  price  in  the  States.  In  1861,  42,965  casks  of 
lime,  42,476  grindstones,  14,080  tons  of  building 
stone,  and  14,000  tons  of  gypauro  were  brought  into 
the  market  Wdd  animals  abound  in  the  province ; 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well-stocked  with  fish,  and 
along  the  coasts  cod,  haddocks,  salmon,  aud  other 
fish  are  caught  in  great  plenty.  In  1861,  the  total 
value  of  fish  caught  was  £108,000,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  fish  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  la 
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1S60,  6707  vessels  of  1,297,374  tons  entered  and  :  from  Winchester),  10  chaplain*,  S  clerks,  and  16 
cleared.  The  exports  consisted  of  timlier  (in  deals,  j  choristers.  By  the  ordinances  under  17  and  IS 
boards,  pine  timl>«r,  Ac.,  to  the  value  of  £621 ,455),  j  Vict  c.  81,  considerable  changes  were  introduced, 
fish,  oil,  and  building  and  grindstones,  amounting  j  but  the  connection  of  the  college  with  Winchester 
in  all  to  £916,372.  The  imports  consisted  of  manu-  ,  was  in  great  measure  preserved.  The  nnuilier  of 
factored  fabrics,  grain,  hardware,  tea,  preserved  fellows  was  fixed  at  30.  Of  these,  16  are  open  only 
meats,  spirits,  molasses,  and  sugar,  and  amounted  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Winchester,  or 
to  £l.44v.?40.    In  1861,  there  were  in  the  colony  i  who  have  been  for  12  terms  members  of  New 


92,025  cattle,  69,642  milch  cows,  35,830  horses, 
214,096  sheep,  and  74,057  pigs.  In  1861,  there 
were  866  collegiate,  grammar,  and  other  schools, 
attended  by  nearly  29,000  pupils.  In  the  same 
year  the  revenue  amounted  to  £178,664,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £174,419.  There  were  two  lines  of 
railway  in  operation  in  1861 — the  line  from  St  John's 


College.  The  other  15  are  open  without  restriction. 
The  value  of  the  fellowship  is  not  to  be  more  than 
£200  per  annum,  so  long  aa  their  number  is  less 
than  40.  There  are  also  to  be  30  scholarships, 
tenable  for  five  years,  of  value  not  less  than  £80 
>er  annum,  inclusive  of  rooms,  to  be  appointed 
>y  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  College,  by  the 


i: 


(at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name)  to  j  election  of  lx>ys  receiving  education  at  Winchester 
Shediac,  and  that  from  St  Andrew's  to  Woodstock.  !  School.     No  conditions  of  birth  are  to  be  regarded 
length  of  lwth  railway-lines  is  190  miles,  and  j  in  the  election  either  of  fellows  or  scholars    By  a 
e  are  also  in  the  colony  450  miles  of  telegraph.  :  sulwequent  statute,  the  chaplains  are  made  3  in 
Around  the  coasts  and  along  the  bank  of  the  rivers  I  number,  and  from  8  to  10  choral  scholars  are  added, 
lent  public  and  coach  roads.    Of  the  !  to  be  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  scholars. 


This  college  presents  to  37  benefices,  and  elects  the 
warden  of  Winchester  College, 

NEW  ENGLAND,  a  collective  name  given  to 
the  six  eastern  states  of  the  United  .States  of 
America  —Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut — including 
an  area  of  65,000  square  miles.    The  people,  dis- 


tal 

entire  population,  85,238  are  Catholics,  42.776  Epis 
copal ians,  36,631  Presbyterians,  and  57,730  Baptists. 
Chief  towns,  the  city  of  8t  John  (pop.  27.317),  and 
Fredericton,  the  political  capital  (pop.  5652). 

The  province  of  N.  R,  together  with  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  originally  formed  one  French  colony,  called 
Acadia,  or  New  France.  It.  was  ceded  to  the 
English  in  1713,  and  was  first  settled  by  British  , 

colonists  in  1764.  Twenty  years  subsequently,  in  tinctivdy  known  as  \ankees,  and  mostly  descended 
1784,  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  frolD  ™  E"»ll8h  Puntan  and  Scottish  ancestry,  are 
into  an  independent  colony  engaged  in  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufacture*, 

'  and  are  celebrated  for  industry  and  enterprise.  This 
region  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  1606,  under  the  title  of  North  V  irginia, 
and  the  coast  was  explored  by  Captain  John  Smith 
in  1614.    See  accounts  of  the  several  States. 

NEW  FOREST,  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Hanqwhire  (q.  v.),  triangular  in  shape,  and  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  S.  by  the 
coast,  and  on  the  N.-E.  by  aline  running  from  the 
Iwrders  of  Wiltshire  along  the  Southampton  Water. 
Area  nliout  64,000  acres.  This  triangle  apjtears  to 
have  been  a  great  wooded  district  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  its  present  name  dates  from  the  Norman 
In  the  '  ^on4ne8t«  when  it  was  regularly  afforested.  Since 

 that  period  it  has  remained  a  possession  of  the 

crown,  subject  to  rights  of  'pannage,'  vert  (grcen- 


NEW  CALEDO'NIA,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Fnuice,  and  lying  about 
720  miles  cast- north  east  of  the  coast  of  Queens-  ! 
land,  in  Australia,  in  Lit  20"- 22*  30'  8.,  long,  j 
164  — 167°  E.    It  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  I 
30  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a  population  esti-  ' 
mated    at  60,000.     It  is  of  volcanic  origin,   is  ' 
traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  from  north-  ' 
west  to  south-east,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
in  some  cases  reach  the  height  of  about  8000  feet  j 
and  is  surrounded  by  sand-banks  and  coral-reefs.  ' 
There  are  secure  harbours  at  Port  Balade  and  I 
Port  St  Vincent  the  former  on  the  north-cast,  the 
latter  on  the  south  west  part  of  the  island, 
valleys  the  soil  is  fruitful,  producing  the  cocoa-nut,  | 

^c.  Tfii 


banana,  mango,  breadfruit,  Ac 


i, uk,  u.b.     a  lie  sugar-cane  is  i 
cultivated,  a"nd  the  vine  grows  wild.    The  coasts  i  wood>  and  turf-cntt.ng  claimed  by  various  estates 
■act,  of  forest,  but  the  moan-  I  »  orneartbe  Forest  During  the •  pan nagc  month 
„  jnw..-f„„f.  — „mUo  1  which  commences  at  the  end  of  September,  and 


sopjwrt  considerable  tracts 

arc  barren.    The  inhabitants,  who  resemble 


the  Papuan  race,  consist  of  different  tribes,  some  j  f 
of  which  are  cannibals.    N.  C.  was  discovered  by  °' 


Z 
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lasts  for  six  weeks,  the  borderers  drive  in  herds 
swine  to  feed  on  the  mast  in  the  Forest,  and 


Captain  Cook  in  1774.  In  1S54  the  French  to< 
official  possession  of  it  and  it  is  now  comprised 
under  the  same  government  with  Otaheite  and  the 
Marquesas  Isles.  Missionaries  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  island,  and  many  of  the  natives  are 
•aid  to  have  embraced  Christianity. 

HEW  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  College  of  St 
Mary  of  Winchester,  in  Oxford,  commonly  called 
New  College,  was  founded  by  William  of  Wyke- 
haro.  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor in  l.'iSS.  The  buddings  are  magnificent  ami 
the  gardens  of  great  beauty.  The  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  New  College  is  its  connection 
with  Winchester  School,  another  noble  founilation 
of  Wykeham.  After  the  kin  of  the  founder  (to 
whom  a  preference  was  always  given),  the  fellows 
were  to  be  taken  from  Winchester.  The  late 
practice  was  that  'two  founders,'  as  they  were 


paying  a 
at  Lyndhuret, 


this  right  they  obtain  by 
fee  in  the  Stewarts  Court  at 
considered  the  capital  of  the  Forest  Formerly,  this 
district  was  the  haunt  of  numerous  '  squatters,'  but 
their  huts  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen.  Gijwics,  how- 
ever, still  congregate  here  in  considerable  number*. 
In  1854,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  rights  of  pannage, 
Ac.,  claimed  by  the  foresters  and  borderers,  and  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  the  claims  were  confirmed. 
The  princi|*l  trees  in  the  forest  are  the  oak  and 
beech,  with  large  patches  of  holly  as  underwood.  The 
oaks  have  been  much  used  as  timlier  for  the  British 
navy.  Tracts  of  exquisite  woodland  scenery  are 
everywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  afforestation  of 
this  district  by  the  Conqueror,  enforced  by  savagely 
severe  Forest  laws,  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the 
greatest  cruelty,  and  the  violent  deaths  met  by  both 
of  his  sons,  Richard  and  William  Rufus — both  of 


called,  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  roll  for  Win-  J  whom  were  killed  by  accidental  arrow-wounds  in 
chester,  and  two  others  at  the  head  of  the  roll  the  Forest — were  looked  upon  as  special  judgments 
for  New  College.  In  1851,  the  college  consisted  i  of  Providence,  A  small  Dreed  of  pony  lives  wild 
of  a  warden  and  70  fellows  (elected  in  this  way  under  its  shelter. 
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NEW  GRANA  DA  (since  1858  the  official  desig- 
nation has  been  The  (Jranadian  Confederation,  and 
•ince  1862,  The  United  State*  of  Colombia),  a  repub- 
lic in  the  north-west  of  South  America,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  W.  by 
Costa  Rica,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  and  by 
the  Pacific ;  on  the  S.  by  Ecuador  and  Brazil  ;  and 
on  the  E  by  Venezuela.  By  the  constitution  of  June 
15,  1853 —a  constitution  framed  after  the  model  of 
that  of  the  United  State*  of  America  -N.  G.  was 
divided  into  the  following  8  'States':  Panama, 
Bolivar,  Cauca,  Autioquia,  Cundinamarca,  Boyaca, 
Santandcr,  and  Magdaleua.  Entire  area,  333,000 
square  miles ;  pop.  about  2,263,000,  of  whom  more 
than  one-half  are  whites.  Tho  country  is  inter- 
sected by  three  great  ranges  of  the  Andes,  which 
spread  out  like  the  rays  of  an  open  hand  from 
the  plateau  of  Pasto  and  Tuquerrez  in  the  south 
(14,000  feet  high),  and  are  known  as  the  Western, 
Central,  and  Eastern  Cordillera.  Between  these 
chains  lie  the  long  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Cauca  and  the  Magdalena.  The  Central  Cordillera 
is  the  highest  chain,  rising  in  Nevada  de  Tolima  to 
a  height  of  18,020  feet,  and  from  one  of  its  peaks, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Ecuador,  called  Paramo  de  las 
Papas,  descend  the  two  principal  rivers  of  N.  G., 
the  Magdalena  and  its  tributary  the  Cauca,  flowing 
north  into  tho  Caribbean  Sea,  besides  several 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  in  the  east,  and  one  or  I 
two  streams  flowing  westward  into  the  Pacific.  The 
Eastern  Cordillera  is  by  far  the  largest  chain,  and 
consists  of  a  scries  of  vast  table-lands,  cool  and 
healthy,  where  the  white  race  flourishes  as  vigor- 
ously as  in  Europe.  This  temperate  region  is 
the  most  densely  peopled  portion  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, being,  in  some  places,  at  the  rate  of  2600  to  the 
sqnare  league.  Bogota  (q.  v.)  the  present  capital,  is 
situated  on  one  of  these  plateaux,  at  an  elevation  of 
8694  feet.  Eastward  from  this  Cordillera  stretch 
enormous  plains  as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  tho  greater 
part  of  which  belongs  to  N.  G.,  and  through  which 
now  the  Meta,  tho  Guaviare,  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  geology  of  the  country  is  very 
extraordinary.  'Everywhere,'  we  arc  told,  'are 
found  traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a  dis- 
arrangement and  intermixture  of  primitive  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  which  seem  to  put  all  classifi- 
cation at  defiance.'  In  the  course  of  one  day's 
journey,  the  traveller  may  exjierience  in  this  country 
all  the  climates  of  the  world.  Perpetual  snow 
covers  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras ;  while  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics  covers  the  valleys. 
With  its  great  variety  of  levels  and  climates, 
N.  G.  yields  naturally  an  equally  great  variety  of 
productions:  cattle,  horses,  wheat,  and  other 
European  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  coffee,  plantains, 
cotton,  cacao,  sugar,  cedar,  mahogany,  cinchona 
bark,  ipecacuanha,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
lead,  coaL  emeralds,  pearls,  and  rock-salt.  In  185S, 
according  to  official  statements,  the  trade  of  the 
five  porta,  Panama,  Santa  Marta,  Riohacha,  Carta- 
gena, and  Savanilla,  stood  as  follows : 
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The  total  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  N.  G. 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  about  14,000,000 
dollars. 

By  the  constitution,  complete  toleration  in  matters 
of  religion  and  worship,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  a 
system  of  pariah-schools,  with  gratuitous  primary 
education,  and  many  other  important  helps  to  civili- 
sation and  liberty  have  been  established.  The 
inhabitants  rank  tint  among  the  South 
JH 


in  point  of  literary  and  scientific  culture.  There  are 
at  present  about  800  public  schools  in  the  country, 
GO  seminaries  and  colleges  for  higher  and  profes- 
sional instruction,  47  printing  establishments,  40 
periodicals,  and  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and 
benevolent  institutions. 

The  chief  aborigines  of  the  country,  called  ChUorJtas 
or  Muyitcat,  held  a  high  rank  among  the  semi- 
civilised  nations  of  the  New  World.  They  are  said 
to  havo  been  frugal  and  industrious,  with  a  weU- 
or^anised  government  and  a  very  passable  religion 
— ?or  heathens.  They  were  conquered  by  Ximenes 
de  Quesado  (1536 — 1537),  and  their  descendants  are 
now  '  Christians,'  and  speak  the  Spanish  language. 
Several  of  the  other  tribes  still  maintain  a  savage 
mode  of  life ;  and  some,  as  the  Mesayos,  are  even 
said  to  be  cannibals.  In  1718,  N.  G.  was  erected 
into  a  vice-royalty  by  Spain.  In  1819,  it  became 
indejR-ndent,  and  then  joined  with  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela  to  form  the  republic  of  Colombia;  but 
the  union  was  dissolved  in  1829 — 1830,  and  N.  G. 
was  organised  as  a  separate  republic  in  1832.  After 
several  changes  in  the  constitution  (in  1843,  1851, 
1853),  a  complete  fundamental  change  was  mads 
in  1858,  by  which  the  separate  'provinces'  were 
changed  into  'states,'  associated  under  a  federal 
government  like  the  '  United  States'  of  North  Ame- 
rica, but  self-governing  in  all  internal  affairs.  Ia 
1860,  another  revolution  broke  out,  and  for  more  than 
two  years,  the  country  was  devastated  by  civil  M  ar. 
Finally,  on  the  29th  September  1862,  a  convention 
was  concluded  between  the  Conservatives,  or  Fede- 
ralists, and  the  '  Liberals,'  which  put  an  end  to  the 
strife.  As  the  victory  lay  with  the  latter,  certain 
changes  have  again  l>een  made  in  the  constitution, 
and  the  country  is  now  officially  designated  the 
'  United  States  of  Colombia.'  The  first  election  of 
a  president  under  the  new  form  of  the  constitution 
was  decreed  to  take  place  April  1,  1804. 

NEW  GUI'NEA.   See  Papua. 

NEW  HA'MPSHIRE,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
United  States  of  America,  in  lat  42'  41'— 45*  11'  N., 
long.  70'  40'— 72*  28'  W.,  is  176  miles  long,  and  on 
an  average  45  miles  wide,  having  an  area  of  9280 
square  miles,  or  5,039,200  acres.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Canada,  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  Vermont,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  River.  It 
has  ten  counties  ;  the  chief  towns  are  Manchester, 
Portsmouth,  Dover,  Nashua,  Keene,  and  Concord, 
the  capital.  The  imputation,  except  the  recent 
influx  of  Irish  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  is  almost 
entirely  descended  from  the  original  English  and 
Scottish  settlers.  It  has  18  miles  of  sea -coast,  and 
one  sea|x>rt,  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  River,  with  a  deep  and  commodious  har- 
bour. Its  other  chief  rivers  are  tho  Connecticut 
aud  the  Merrimack.  It  is  a  state  of  mountains  aud 
lakes,  much  visited  by  tourists,  and  called  '  Th« 
Granite  State '  and  '  The  Switzerland  of  America.' 
The  White  Mountains  he  in  the  north  central 
region.  Their  highest  summits  are  Mouut  Washing- 
ton, 6285  feet;  and  Mount  Lafayette,  5500  feet. 
A  notch  in  the  White  Mountains,  2  miles  long, 
and  in  the  narrowest  part  only  22  feet  wide,  affords 
|iassage  to  a  road  and  mountain  stream,  and  is  much 
visited.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  N.  H.  occupy  ia 
all  about  110,000  acres.  Lake  Winnepiseogee  is 
25  miles  long  by  1  to  10  miles  wide,  with  360 
islands,  from  a  few  yards  to  many  acres  in  area, 
mostly  covered  with  evergreens.  The  rocky  strata 
consist  of  metatnorphic  rocks,  mica  and  talcose 
slates,  quartz,  granular  limestones,  granite,  gneiss, 
and   contain   magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores, 
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soap-stone.  The  soil,  except  in  the  fertile  valleys,  is 
bettor  adapted  to  pasturage  than  culture.  The 
winters  are  long  and  cold,  so  that  in  the  mountaiuous 
regions  mercury  sometimes  freezes.  In  the  forests 
are  oak,  maple,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  &c.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  maize,  rye,  oata,  apples, 
potatoes,  and  products  of  the  dairy.  Numerous 
waterfalls  give  motive- power  to  44  cotton  factories, 
61  woollen,  29  iron,  and  many  paper-mills,  &c  The 
state  has  621  miles  of  railway,  51  lianks,  1  college 
(Dartmouth),  700  churches,  38  uewspaj>ers,  an  excel- 
lent system  of  free  schools,  ami  government  and 
judiciary  similar  to  all  the  American  states.  N.  H. 
was  settled  in  1C23  by  colonists  from  Hampshire  in 
England,  who  suffered  during  the  colonial  period 
from  Iudian  wars  and  depredations.  The  state  was 
organised  in  1776.  It  has  furnished  a  multitude  of 
emigrant*  to  the  newer  and  more  fertile  western 
states.  Pop.  in  1810,  214,360;  in  1840,  284,574; 
in  1SG0,  326.072. 

NEW  HA'RMONY,  a  township  of  Indiana,  first 
settled  in  1815  by  a  German  community  of  religious 
socialists,  called  Harmonists,  under  the  leadership 
of  George  Ranp.  In  1824,  the  village  and  domain 
was  purchased  by  Robert  Owen,  for  an  experi- 


ital  community  on  his  system.  After  the  speedy 
failure  of  this  society,  the  property  was  bought  by 
William  Maclure  for  a  School  of  Industry.  It  is 
now  a  flourishing  western  village,  of  about  700 
inhabitants. 

NEW  HA'VEN,  the  chief  city,  seaport,  and 
•emi-capital  of  Connecticut,  U.  8.,  at  the  head  of 
a  bay.  4  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  76  miles 
east- north-east  of  New  York.  Its  broad  streets  are 
shaded  with  elms,  and  the  public  squares,  parks, 
and  gardens,  with  its  handsome  public  and  private 
edifices,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  It  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College  (q.  v.), 
which  has  8  large  buildings  and  a  Gothic  library, 
150  feet  long.  There  are  a  handsome  custom-house, 
state-house,  hospital,  32  churches,  academies  and 
schools,  8  banks,  4  dady  papers,  and  3  ornamental 
cemeteries.  There  are  large  manufactories  of  car- 
riages, clocks,  and  leather,  iron  and  india-rubber 
works.  A  railway  and  steam -boats  connect  it  with 
New  York  and  the  New  England  towns.  It  was 
settled  from  London  in  163a    Pop.  (I860)  39,268. 

NEW  HEBRIDES,  a  gronp  of  islands  situated 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  north-east  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Fijis,  extending 
in  8.  lat  between  14*  and  20*,  and  in  E  long, 
between  167*  and  170*.  Total  area  estimated  at 
2500  square  miles.  They  are  regarded  as  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  western  division  of  Polynesia. 
The  group  embraces  Espiritu  Santo  (65  miles  long 
bv  20  broad),  Mallicollo  (60  miles  long  by  28  broad), 
Vati  Ambryni,  Annatom,  Erromango,  Tanna,  with 
an  active  volcano,  and  Aurora.  Most  of  the  group 
are  hdly  and  well-wooded,  some  even  monntainous. 
The  most  imjKjrtant  woods  are  ebony  and  sandal ; 
the  principal  edible  products,  yams,  bananas,  cucum- 
bers, cocoa-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes ;  and  the  only 
animal  of  conseouence,  a  diminutive  species  of  hog, 
which,  when  full-grown,  is  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit. 
The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  200,000,  are 
fierce,  but  excessively  dirty  and  unintelligent  Errc- 
rnango  is  a  well-known  name  in  missionary  history, 
being  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams— generally  called  the  Martyr 
of  Erromango. 

NEW  HOXLAND,  the  former  name  for  Aus- 
tralia (q.  v.). 

NEW  TNN  HALL, Oxford.  This  Hall,  with 
certain  gardens  adjoining,  was  presented  to  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  New  College,  by  William  of 


Wykeham  in  1392.  The  first  principal  on  record 
occurs  in  1438.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
used  as  a  mint  for  Charles  I.  It  was  restored  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction  by  I>r  Cramer,  the  late 
priucipal,  who  erected  a  handsome  building  for 
the  use  of  the  students. 

NEW  IHELAND,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  New 
Britain  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St 
George's  Chanuel ;  lat  2*  40*— 4*  52-  S..  long.  150*  3ff 
—152*  60'  E.  Length  about  200  miles  ;  average 
breadth,  12  miles.  The  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
1500  to  2000  feet,  and  are  richly  wooded  The 
principal  trees  are  cocoas  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
interior  forests  of  arecn-palm.  The  chief  products 
are  sugar-cane,  bananas,  yams,  cocoa-nuts.  Dogs, 
pigs,  and  turtles  almund.  The  natives  are  apparently 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  ;  but 
our  information  about  them  is  extremely  scanty. 

NEW  JE  RSEY,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
D.  8.,  in  lat  38*  55' -41*  21'  N.,  and  long.  73*  58' 
— 75°  29*  W.,  167  miles  long,  with  an  irregular 
shape,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  96  miles,  con- 
taining an  area  of  8320  square  miles,  or  5,324,8* K) 
acres ;  bounded  N.  by  New  York,  R  by  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the 
ocean  and  Delaware  Bay,  and  W.  by  Delaware  Bay 
and  River,  which  separate  it  from  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  21  counties.  The  chief  towns 
are  Trenton,  the  capital,  Newark,  Patterson,  Jersey 
City,  New  Brunswick.  Its  coast-line  is  120  miles, 
or,  including  bays,  540  miles.  Besides  its  bordering 
rivers,  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  its  principal 
streams  are  the  Passaic,  Hackensack,  and  Raritan. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  hUly  and  moun- 
tainous. The  Palisades,  a  wall  of  perpendicular 
trap-rocks,  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  form  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  for  fifteen  miles, 
aud  oue  of  the  grandest  features  of  its  Bcencry.  The 
central  portion  of  the  state  is  a  rolling  country,  and 
the  southern  aud  eastern  portion  a  sandy  plain 
declining  to  the  sea.  Five  geological  belts  cross  the 
state,  containing  a  sandy  pine  plain  with  bog  iron 
ore,  shelly  marls  used  for  manure,  glass  sand,  green- 
sand  or  marl,  plastic  clay,  used  in  making  firebricks, 
metamorphic  rocks,  argillaceous  red  sandstone, 
copper  ores,  gneiss  with  specular  and  magnetic 
iron  ores,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  Franklinite  iron. 
Among  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  scenery 
are  the  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  and  Sckoolcy's  Mountain.  Atlantic  City,  a 
batuing-place  on  the  sea-coast  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Philadelphia,  is  a  fashionable  summer 
resort  The  climate  is  mild,  the  soil  north  of 
the  pine  plains  fertile,  the  country  healthy,  except 
the  malarious  river-bottoms.  The  state  has  24,04)0 
farms,  producing  wheat  maize,  oats,  common  and 
sweet  potatoes,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  grajies, 
melons,  and  garden  vegetables  for  the  creat  neigh- 
bouring markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
There  are  21  cotton- factories,  41  woollen,  119  non- 
works,  with  extensive  manufactories  of  machinery, 
locomotives,  carriages,  glass,  boots  and  shoes,  Ac. 

from  61 1  miles  of 
connecting 
al  regions  ot  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  4  colleges,  normal  and  free  schools,  814 
churches,  51  periodicals,  including  6  dady  papers. 
The  government  is  similar  to  those  of  all  the  states. 

N.  J.  was  settled  in  1620  by  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
Taken  by  the  English,  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  IL 
to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1673,  and  afterwards  bought  by  William  Penn 
and  other  Friends,  who  have  here  numerous  dea- 
lt was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 


locomotives,  carriages,  glass,  boot*  and 
The  state  draws  a  large  revenue  from  6 
railway,  and  several  important  canals, 
New  York  and  the  coal  regions  of  Pc 
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imj>ortant  military  movements  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
and  Monmouth.  Pop.  in  1820,  277,575 ;  in  1840, 
873,306;  in  1800,  672,031. 

NEW  JOHO'RE,  formerly  Tanjong  Putri,  a 
Malay  settlement  on  the  soutnern  extremity  of  the 
Malay  jieninsula.  Here  the  rajah  or  Tnmmongong 
of  Johore,  who  is  a  British  subject,  occasionally 
resides.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  large  quantities 
of  gambir  and  pepper  are  raised  in  the  vicinity ; 
saw-mills  on  an  extensive  scalo  are  in  operation. 
Vessels  of  the  largest  draught  can  approach  close  to 
the  shore.  The  valuable  timbers  of  these  immense 
forests  are  yet  scarcely  known,  but  must  find  their 
way  to  tho  Indian,  if  not  European  markets,  ere 
long.  Population  in  the  N.  J.  territory  about  20,000, 
chiefly  Chinese. 


LO'NDON.  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  in 
Connecticut,  U.  S.  of  America,  on  the  right  tank  of 
the  river  Thames,  3  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
50  miles  cast  of  Now  Haven.  It  is  a  rich  and 
handsome  town,  with  a  custom-house,  10  churches, 
academy,  17  public  schools,  2  daily  and  4  weekly 
papers,  4  banks,  several  iron-foundries  and  steam 


-mills,  a  machine-manufacturing  company,  a 
deep  secure  harbour,  protected  by  a  fort  of  80  guns, 
with  37,490  tons  of  snipping,  much  of  it  engaged  in 
the  whale  fisheries,  and  railway  aud  Bteam-boat 
communications.  Pop.  (1800)  10,115.  It  was  settled 
in  1644,  and  in  1781  burned  by  General  Arnold. 

NEW  MA'LTON.   See  Malton. 

NEW  ME  XICO,  a  territory  belonging  to  the 
U.  S.,  formerly  a  state  of  Mexico,  in  lat  31*  10' 
—87°  N.,  long.  103°— 109°  W.,  850  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  350  to  875  from  north  to  south, 
with  an  area  of  124,450 square  miles;  bounded  N. 
by  the  territory  of  Colorado;  E.  by  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas;  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico; 
and  W.  by  Arizona.  Its  chief  towns  are  Santa  F6, 
on  the  Santa  F6  River,  20  miles  distant  from  tho 
Rio  Grande,  Taos,  and  Socorro.  In  1863  this  terri- 
tory was  divided,  and  the  western  part,  embracing 
about  131,000  square  miles,  is  now  known  as  Ari- 
tona;  thiB  district  is  particularly  rich  in  deposits 
of  the  precious  metals.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  ltio 
Grande,  which  crosses  the  territory  from  north  lo 
south;  and  the  Pecos,  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  riverB  and  their  branches  water  broad  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  supply  tbe  luck  of  rain  by 
irrigation.  Two  great  chains  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains or  Cordilleras  pass  through  the  territory 
from  north  to  south.  The  climate  is  cold  in  the 
elevated  regions,  hot  in  the  plains,  but  everywhere 
dry  and  healthy.  Heavy  rains  fall  in  July  and 
August,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  dry.  The  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  maize,  fruits,  aud  tobacco,  with 
a'liindant  pasturage.  There  are  numerous  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  Merchandise  is 
transported  from  St  Louis  and  Texas  in  wagon  or 
mule  trains.  The  Indian  population  consists  of 
34,000  of  the  wild  and  predatory  tribes  of  Navajoes, 
Apaches,  Dtahs,  Comanchcs,  Ac,  who  jhisscss  lar^e 
herds  of  horses,  and  make  perjietual  war  upon  the 
neighbouring  settlements,  and  10,000  semi-civilised 
or  village  tribes,  who  live  by  agriculture  or  the 
mines.  This  territory  was  explored  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1537,  who  opened  mines,  established  missions, 
and  made  some  progress  in  civilising  the  natives.  In 
1846,  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  an  Ame- 
rican expedition  under  General  Kearney.  At  the 
closa  of  the  war  in  1818,  N.  M.  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  erected  into  a  territory  in  1850. 
White  pop.  in  1860,  93,541. 

NEW  O'RLEANS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Louisiana,  U.  8.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
TM 


River,  100  miles  from  its  month,  lat  29*  58'  N-,  long. 
90*  W.   The  city  is  built  on  the  alluvial  banks  of 
the  river,  on  ground  lower  than  the  high-water  level, 
protected  from  inundations  by  the  Irwe  or  embank- 
ments, which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  botli 
j  banks  of  the  river.    The  streets  descend  from  the 
river  bank  to  the  swamps,  and  the  drainage  is  by 
;  canals  which  o|>en  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  is 
.  on  a  level  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  city  is  long 
I  and  narrow,  extending  about  six  miles  along  the  river, 
I  on  an  inner  and  outer  curve,  giving  it  the  shape  of 
!  the  letter  S.    The  older  portion,  extending  around 
the  outer  curve,  gave  it  the  name  of  '  the  Crescent 
City.'   N.  0.  is  the  great  port  of  transhipment  for  • 
large  portion  of  tho  cotton  crop  of  tho  southern 
'  American  States,  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana,  and 
|  the  produce  of  the  vast  region  (trained  by  the  Mia- 
'  si*sip]ti  and  ita  tributaries.    It  coiumauils  20.000 
1  miles  of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  the  natural 
entrepot  of  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  world, 
In   1860,  its  exports  were  108.293.567  dollars; 
imports,  22,920,849  dollars.    The  receipts  of  cotton 
■  were  109.000,000  dollars ;  of  all  produce,  185,000,000 
dollars,  giving  employment  to  more  than  2000  siiipa 
'  and  steamers.    The  custom-house  is  one  of  the 
i  largest  buildings  in  America,    The  hotels,  theatres, 
f  and  public  buildings  are  on  s  magnificent  scale. 
|  There  are  a  branch  mint  several  large  hospitals, 
!  6  orphan  asylums,  2  medical  colleges,  tbe  .Jesuits 
college,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  60  churches,  10 
daily  newspapers,  extensive  cotton- presses,  cotton 
and  sugar  warehouses,  11  banks,  and  all  tbe  facili- 
ties for  a  vast  commerce.    Besides  the  great  river, 
N.  0.  has  railways  connecting  it  with  the  north, 
east  and  west    It  is  a  beautiful,  and,  but  for  the 
very  frequent  visits  of  the  yellow  fever,  a  healthy 
city.    This  epidemic  is  chiefly  fatal  to  unacclim- 
atised  strangers,  of  whom  it  has  sometimes  carried 
off  more  than  8000  victims    The  soil  is  full  of 
water,  so  that  no  excavations  can  be  made.  The 
largest  buildings  have  no  cellars  below  tho  surface ; 
and  in  the  cemeteries  there  are  no  graves,  but  the 
dead  are  placed  in  tombs,  or  '  ovens,"  above  ground. 
N.  0.  was  settled  by  the  French  in  17  IS;  with 
Louisiana,  it  was  transferred  to  Spain  in  1763  ;  toon 
after  retransferred  to  France,  and  sold,  with  e 
vast  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, by  Napoleon  L  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
In  1815  it  was  successfully  defended  against  • 
British  army,  under  General  Packenham,  by  General, 
afterwards  President  Jackson.    In  1860,  Lonisiana 
having  seceded  from  the  Union,  N.  O.  became  an 
imjiortatit  centre  of  commercial  and  military  opera- 
tions, and  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  Federal  fleet 
An  expedition  of  gun-boats,  under  Commander  Far- 
ragut  forced  ttfe  defences  near  tbe  mouth  of  the 
river,  April  24,  1862 ;  the  city  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  occupied  by  General  Butler  as  mili- 
tary governor.  In  1 803,  on  its  cession  to  the  Union, 
the  population  was  about  8000,  mostly  French  and 
Spanish ;  in  1820,  it  had  increased  to  27,000 ;  in 
1860,  to  163,823,  and  consisted  of  Americans,  French 
Creoles,  Irish,  Germans,  and  13,380  slaves. 

NEW  RED  SANDSTONE.  A  large  series  of 
reddish  coloured  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones, 
occurring  between  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  and  the 
Lias,  were  grouped  together  under  this 


contradistinction  to  tho  Old  Red  Sandstone  group, 
which  lies  below  the  Coal-measure's  and  has  a 


similar  mineral  structure.  Conybeare  and  Buck- 
land  proposed  the  title  Poikilitie  (Gr.  variegated) 
for  the  same  strata,  because  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  beds  are  variegated  with  spots  aud 
streaks  of  light-blue,  green,  and  buff,  on  a  red  base. 
In  the  progress  of  geology,  however,  it  was  found 
that  two  very  distinct  periods  were  included 
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these  names ;  and  the  contained  fossils  of  each 
group  ware  found  to  be  so  remarkably  different, 
that  the  one  period  was  referred  to  tbe  Palooeoio 
sen i-9  under  the  name  Peruvian  (q.  v.),  while  the 
other,  known  as  the  Trias  (q.  v.),  was  determined  to 
belong  to  the  Secondary  series. 

NEW  ROSS,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Barrow, 
partly  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Wexford,  distant  84  miles  south-south  -w  est 
from  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1861,  7115,  of  whom  6491  are 
Catholics,  039  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations. 
N.  R  is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  surrounded 
by  walls  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Before  the  union,  it  returned  two  members  to 
parliament,  of  whom  one  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Act  of  Union.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  and  the  modern  jiart  of  tbe  town  on  the 
Wexford  side  is  built  with  considerable  regularity 
and  taste.  On  the  Kilkenny  side  is  a  straggling 
suburb  called  Ros  hereon,  connected  with  A.  R 


by  a  wooden  bridge  and  causeway,  remarkable 
for  its  length,  which  is  nearly  700  feet.  The  port 
is  approachable  at  spring-tides  by  ships  of  800  tons, 
and  at  all  times  by  vessels  of  200  tons ;  and  there 
is  a  communication  by  river  and  canal  with  Dublin, 
and  also  with  Limerick.  Tbe  town  is  managed  by 
a  board  of  twenty-one  commissioners.  It 
no  manufactures  of  any  importance. 
NEW  RUSSIA.  See  Russia. 
NEW  SHO'REHAM.   See  Shorsham. 


SIBE'RIA,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  lying  north-north-west  of  the  month 
of  tho  River  Lena,  in  Eastern  Sil>eria.  Lat.  73° 
W— 76*  l'2T  N.,  long.  135a  20,-150°  20*  E. ;  area, 
20,430  square  miles.  The  principal  are  Kotelnoi 
(the  largest),  Liakov,  Fadievskoi,  and  New  Sil>eria. 
The  coasts  are  in  general  rocky,  and  arc  covered  all 
the  year  round  with  snow.  The  islands  are  very 
important,  on  account  of  tho  immense  multitude  of 
bones  and  teeth  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes, 
ftc,  which  are  found  in  the  soil.  They  are  now 
uninhabited,  but  there  are  traces  of  former  inhabi- 
tants. Neither  bush  nor  tree  is  to  be  seen  any- 
where. 

NEW  80UTH  WALES,  a  British  colony 
in  the  south-east  of  Australia.  It  originally  com- 
prised all  the  Australian  settlements  cast  of  the 
l3oth  meridian,  but  the  formation,  successively,  of 
the  separate  colonies  of  South  Australia  (1830), 
Victoria  (1651),  and  Queensland  (1859),  has  reduced 
it  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  It  is  now  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  lino  which,  beginning  at  Point 
Danger,  in  lat.  28s  &  S.,  follows  several  lines  of 
heights  across  the  Dividing  Range  till  it  meets  the 
29tli  parallel,  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  boundary 
westward;  on  the  W.  by  the  141st  meridian;  on 
the  E.  by  tho  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  line  separating 
it  from  Victoria  on  the  S.  runs  from  Cape  Howe, 
at  the  south-east  of  tbe  island,  north-west  to  the 
source  of  the  Murray  (q.  v.),  and  then  along  that 
stream,  in  a  direction  west  by  north,  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  two  colonies.  Area,  478,861  square 
miles,  or  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain;  pop.  (1861)  350,860,  of  whom 
19S.488  were  males,  and  152,372  were  females. 
The  more  general  physical  character  of  the 
country  is  described  under  the  head  of  Auctraua. 
Within  the  colony  of  N.  S.  W.  the  mountain- 
rauge,  which  girdles  nearly  the  whole  island,  is 
most  continuous  and  elevated,  and  is  known  as 
the  Dividing  Range.  The  section  of  this  moun- 
tain system  on  tho  southern  boundary  of  the 
oolonv,  called  the  Australian  Alps,  rises  in  Mount 


Kosciusko  to  6500  feet.  From  this  the  range  extends 
northward,  the  water-shed  being  from  60  to  150 
miles  distant  from  the  east  coast,  and  thus  divides 
the  colony  into  two  slopes,  with  two  distinct  water- 
systems.  The  rivers  on  the  'eastern  side  descend 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  oblique  tortuous  courses, 
their  channels  often  forming  deep  ravines.  Many 
of  them  are  navigable  in  their  lower  course  for  sea- 
going steamers.  The  principal  are  tbe  Richmond, 
Clarence,  M'Leay,  Manning,  Hunter,  Hawkesbury, 
and  Shoalhaven.  The  Hunter  River,  about  60  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  o]iens  up  oue  of  the  most  fertile 
and  delightfid  districts  in  the  country.  The 
Dividing  Range,  which,  opposite  to  Sydney,  is 
called  toe  Blue  Mountains,  being  singularly  abrupt 
and  rugged,  and  full  of  frightful  chasms,  loug 
presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  west,  and 
kept  the  colonists  shut  in  between  it  and  the  sea, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  what  lay  beyond.  At  last, 
in  1813,  when  tho  cattle  were  likely  to  perish  in 
one  of  those  long  droughts  that  appear  to  visit  this 
country  at  intervals  of  a  dozen  years,  three  adven- 
turous iudividuah  scaled  the  formidable  barrier,  and 
discovered  those  downs  on  the  western  slope  which 
now  form  the  great  sheep-ranges  of  Australia.  A 
practicable  line  of  road  was  immediately  constructed 
oy  convict  labour,  and  the  tide  of  occupation  entered 
on  tbe  new  and  limitless  expanse.  The  numerous 
streams  that  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  water-shed 
within  the  colony,  all  converge  and  empty  their 
waters  into  the  sea  through  one  channel  within  the 
colony  of  South  Australia.  The  southern  and  main 
branch  of  this  great  river-system  is  the  Murray. 
The  other  great  trunks  of  the  system  are  the 
Mumimbidgee,  which  is  navigable;  the  I^achlan,  at 
times  reduced  to  a  string  of  ponds;  and  the  Darling. 
The  Macquarie,  passing  through  the  rich  district  of 
Bathurst  (q.  v.),  is  a  large  tributary  of  the  Darling, 
bnt  it  reaches  it  only  in  the  rainy  seasons.  The 
coast -line  from  Cape  Howe  to  Point  Danger  is 
upwards  of  700  miles  long,  and  presents  numerous 
good  harbours  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers. 
Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  colony,  stretching 
as  it  does  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate 
is  very  various.  In  the  northern  districts,  widen  are 
the  warmest,  the  climate  is  tropical,  the  summer 
heat  occasionally  rising  in  inland  districts  to  120% 
while  on  the  high  table-lands,  weeks  of  severe  frost 
are  sometimes  experienced.  At  Sydney,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  65".  The  moan 
heat  of  summer,  which  lasts  here  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  1st  of  February,  is  about  SO', 
but  it  is  much  modified  on  the  coast  by  the  refresh- 
ing sea  breeze.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  50 
inches.  Rain  sometimes  descends  in  continuous 
torrents,  and  causes  the  rivers  to  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height.  Sometimes  the  rains  almost  fail 
for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  (see  Australia). 
Along  the  coast  for  300  miles  from  tbe  northern 
boundary,  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  that  plaut 
has  already  been  cultivated  as  far  south  as  the 
river  Manning  (lat  32°  S.).  Further  south,  the 
climate  is  more  temperate,  and  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce all  the  grain  products  of  Europe.  Immense 
tracts  of  land,  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture, 
occur  in  the  south-western  interior;  while  in  the 
south-east  coast  districts,  the  soil  is  celebrated  for 
its  richness  and  fertility.  In  the  north,  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  plants,  the  vine,  and  sugar-cane  are 
grown,  and  pine-apples,  bananas,  guavas,  lemons, 
citrons,  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  In 
the  cooler  regions  of  tbe  south,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  oranges,  gra|>es,  pears,  pomegranates, 
melons,  and  all  the  British  fruits,  are  grown  in 
perfection,  and  sometimes  in  such  abundance  that 
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the  pips  ivre  fed  with  them.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  all  the  cereal*  and  vegetables  of  Europe,  are 
al»o  grown. 

Hitherto,  however,  agriculture  has  been  only  of 
secondary  importance,  the  predominating  interest 
being  the  pastoral  In  1801,  there  were  only  about 
261,000  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  of  which  about 
one-half  was  sown  with  wheat,  one-fifth  with  maize, 
one-fifth  with  barley,  oats,  and  green  food  for  cattle, 
and  the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  potatoes, 
vineyards,  and  orchards.  The  colony  usually  pro- 
duces little  more  than  half  the  wheat  necessary  for 
the  inhabitants,  the  rest  being  imported  from  South 
America,  South  Australia,  and  California.  Consi- 
derable attention  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  The  produce  in  1862  was  nearly  100,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  709  gallons  of  brandy,  at  the 
rate  of  ahont  160  gallons  per  acre. 

The  great  produce  of  the  colony  is  wool,  the 


export 


85?  £ 

from  by 


rdmy  in  1861  being  12,809,362  lbs., 


valued  at  £1,123,699.  Sheep- farming  requires  a 
large  capital,  together  with  skill  ana  experience ; 
(bid  the  sheep-farmers  or  squatters  form  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy  of  the  colony.  All  the  best 
pasture-land  has  long  been  taken  up  and  rented 
(for  periods  of  10 — 15  years)  from  the  crown  under 
certain  conditions.  Stations,  or  the  right  of  grazing, 
with  the  stock  on  them,  are  continually  advertised 
for  sale ;  the  price  of  a  station  is  according  to  the 
number  of  cattle  or  sheep  on  it.  The  question  of 
the  rent  that  the  'squatters'  should  pay  (which 
used  to  be  about  £10),  and  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  pasture-landB  should  be  held,  was  long  a  source 
of  agitation  and  bitterness  in  the  colony.  They  now 
pay  about  a  farthing  a  year  for  each  sheep  the  run 
can  support.  According  to  the  present  regulations, 
arable  lands  are  disposed  of  by  two  distinct  systems 
of  sale :  one,  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction  in 
unlimited  quantities ;  the  other,  at  a  fixed  price  in 
limited  quantities.  By  this  last,  known  in  the 
colony  as  '  Free  Selection  before  Survey,'  the 
intending  cultivator  can  first  select  for  himself, 
and  then  secure  in  fee-simple  a  quantity  not  less 
than  40,  and  not  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  rate 
of  20s.  per  acre,  on  condition  of  residing  on  his  farm, 
improving  a  portion  of  it,  and  not  subletting  it 

The  extent  of  the  coal-fields  of  N.  S.  W.  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  known.  With  the  present  limited 
amount  of  labour,  about  20,000  tons  are  produced 
weekly  from  the  collieries  now  in  o|»eration.  Iron, 
lead,  and  numerous  copper  mines  are  worked. 
Gold  was  discovered  here  in  May  1851,  and  in  that 
year  gold  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  £468,336. 
This  amount  was  increased  to  £2,660,946  in  1852,  but 
subsequently,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  richer 
diggings  of  Victoria,  gold-raining  in  this  colony 
began  to  languish.  8ince  1857,  however,  the 
anuual  amounts  delivered  by  the  escorts  have  been 
steadily  increasing,  that  for  1861  being  403,139 
ounces  (value,  in  round  numbers,  £1,600,000).  In 
1861,  there  were  in  the  colony  6,119.163  sheep, 
2,408,586  cattle,  and  251,497  horses.  From  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  British  colonies,  presented  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1862,  we  find 
the  revenue  of  N.  S.  W.  for  1860  stated  at 
£1,880,508,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,047,955. 
In  1860,  the  imports,  consisting  principally  of 
linens  and  drapery,  leather,  tea,  wool,  beer, 
flour,  and  hardware,  amounted  to  £7,51 9.285 ; 
and  the  exports,  consisting  of  gold,  wool,  bides, 
tallow,  cotton  goods,  sugar,  grain,  and  coal,  to 
£5,072,(120.  The  8ydney  branch  of  the  Royal 
Mint  has,  since  its  institution  in  1855,  issued 
81  million  pounds  in  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 
From  Sydney  there  are  three  line*   of  railway 


already  open  to  considerable  distances,  and  in 

course  of  further  extension  ;  and  there  is  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  capitals  of  the 
other  colonies.  N.  8.  W.  is  self-governed,  with 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Queen,  a  responsible 
ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  per- 
manent residents.  As  regards  religion,  all  sects 
are  on  a  footing  of  equality,  anj}  each  receives) 
aid  from  the  state  according  to  its  numbers ;  but 
state  aid  is  likely  before  long  to  cease.  At  the 
census  of  1861,  there  were  34,769  scholar*  (about  1 
in  10  of  the  population)  attending  the  priuary 
schools,  to  which  the  state  contributed  at  the  rate 
of  £1,  14a.  llrf.  per  scholar.  For  the  higher  educa- 
tion, see  Sydnky.    The  capital  is  Sydney,  with  a 

fopulation  of  94,000  ;  and  the  other  chief  towns  are 
arramatta,  Bathurst  (q.  v.),  Goulburn,  Maitland, 
Newcastle,  Grafton,  Armidale,  and  Albury,  with 
populations  ranging  from  3000  to  8000. 

N.  8.  W.  took  its  origin  in  a  penal  establish- 
ment,  formed  by  the  British  government  in  1788  at 
Port  Jackson,  near  Botany  Bay  (latitude,  34°).  The 
prisoners,  after  their  period  of  servitude,  or  on  being 
pardoned,  became  settlers,  and  obtained  grants  of 
land;  and  these  'emancipists'  and  their  descend- 
ants, together  with  free  emigrants,  constitute  the 
present  inhabitants.  Transportation  to  N.  S.  W. 
ceased  in  1840,  and  up  to  that  date,  the  total 
number  of  convicts  sent  thither  amounted  to  60,700, 
of  whom  only  8700  were  women.  They  were 
assigned  as  bond-servants  to  the  free  settlers, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  a  fixed 
allowance  of  clothing  and  food.  In  1S33,  there  were 
23,000  free  males  and  13,500  free  females,  to  22,000 
male  and  2700  female  convicts;  and  of  the  free 
population,  above  16,000  were  emancipists.  The 
following  table  shows  the  recent  rate  of  increase  in 
houses  and  persons : 

Boom*.       Pmeat.         H*)**.  Vraulrt. 

\B(il  57.4  H       3i(»J9O0       198,488  153.37* 

 M.373       tS  i. 81 3       )3S,M3  m.'SM 

39.7*5 


In  1860,  the  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  «u 
16,073,  of  whom  11,092  were  adult  males,  3345 
adult  females,  and  1638  children ;  and  in  the  same 
year  6847  persons,  of  whom  6368  were  males  and 
1479  females,  left  the  colony.  The  permanent 
increase  of  population  by  immigration  to  N.  8.  W. 
in  1860,  was  thus  about  10,000. 
NEW  STYLE.  See  Calendar,  Datb. 
NEW  SWI'NDON.  See  Swindon. 
NEW-YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
The  custom  of  celebrating  by  some  religious  obser- 
vance, generally  accompanied  by  festive  rejoicing, 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  Jews,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Mohammedans,  although  differing  as  to  the  time 
from  which  they  reckoned  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  all  regarded  it  as  a  day  of  special  interest 
In  Rome,  the  year  anciently  began  in  M.\rch ; 
and  when  Noma,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
transferred  it  to  the  1st  of  January,  that  day 
was  held  sacred  to  Janus  Ilifron*,  who  was 
thus  supposed  to  turn  at  once  back  upon  the  old 
year  ana  forward  into  the  new.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  the  usage  of  a  solemn 
inauguration  of  the  New  Year  was  retained ;  but 
considerable  variety  prevailed,  both  as  to  the 
time  and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  celebration. 
Christmas  Day,  the  Annunciation  (March  25th), 
Easter  Day,  and  March  1st  have  all,  at  different 
times  or  plaocs,  shared  with  the  1st  of  January  the 
of  opening  the  New  Year;  nor  was  it  till 
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late  in  the  16th  a,  that  the  1st  of  January 
universally  accepted  as  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year. 
The  early  fathers — Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, Peter  Chrysologus,  and  others— in  reprobation 
of  the  immoral  and  superstitious  observances  of  the 
pagan  festival,  prohibited  in  Christian  use  all  festive 
celebration ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  directed  that  the 
Christian  year  should  be  opened  with  a  day  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  humiliation.  The  mandate, 
however,  was  but  partially  observed.  The  festal 
character  of  the  day,  generally  sj>eaking,  was  per- 
tinaciously preservea,  but  the  day  was  also  observed 
as  a  day  of  prayer ;  and  this  character  was  the  more 
readily  attached  to  it  when  the  year  began  with  the 
1st  of  January,  as  that  day,  being  the  eighth  after 
the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  was  held  to  be  the  com- 
memoration of  his  circumcision  (Luke  ii.  21). 

The  social  observances  of  the  first  day  of  the  New 
Year  appear  to  have  been  in  substance  the  same  in 
all  ages.  From  the  earliest  recorded  celebration,  we 
find  notice  of  feasting  and  the  interchange  of  presents 
as  usages  of  the  day.  Suetonius  alludes  to  the 
bringing  of  presents  to  the  capital ;  and  Tacitus 
makes  a  similar  reference  to  the  practice  of  giving 
and  receiving  New  Year's  gifts.  This  custom  was 
continued  by  the  Christian  kingdoms  into  which  the 
Western  Empire  was  divided.  In  England  we  rind 
many  examples  of  it,  even  as  a  part  of  the  public 
expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL ;  and,  as  all  our  antiquarian  writers 
mention,  the  custom  of  interchanging  presents  an 
common  in  all  classes  of  society.  In  France  and 
England  it  still  subsists,  although  eclipsed  in  the 
latter  country  by  the  still  more  popular  practice 
of  Christmas  gifts.  In  many  countries,  the  night 
of  New- Year's  Eve, '  St  Sylvester's  Eve,'  was  cele- 
brated with  great  festivity,  which  was  prolonged 
till  after  12  o'clock,  when  the  New  Year  was 
ushered  in  with  congratulations,  complimentary 
visits,  and  mutual  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year. 
This  is  an  ancient  Scottish  custom,  winch  also 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  form 
of  wish — 1  Prowt  (for  the  Lat  />ro*ir)-Xcu-jahr' — 

*  May  the  New  Year  be  happy ' — sufficiently  attests 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom.  In  many  places  the 
practice  of  tolling  bells  afc  midnight,  and  thus 

•  ringing  in  the  New  Year,'  is  still  observed.  Many 
religious  communions  are  wont  to  celebrate  it 
with  a  special  service.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  tne  TV  Drum  is  still  sung  at  the  close  of 
the  old  year ;  and  New- Year's  Day  is  a  holiday  of 
strict  obligation. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  now  the  most 
important  in  population  and  wealth,  occupies  an 
irregular  triangular  area  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  great  lakes,  lat.  40*  29'  40*— 15*  0*  42*  N., 
long.  71'  5l'-7&°  47'  25*  W.  The  state  is  412  miles 
from  east  to  west,  311  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
area  of  50.519  square  miles,  or  32,332,1(50  acres; 
bonnded  N.  by  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  the  river 
St  LaWrcncc,  and  Canada ;  E.  by  Lake  Cbamplain, 
and  the  states  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by 
the  ocean.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  W.  by 
Pennsylvania,  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  lakes 
which  make  its  irregular  north-western  boundary. 
The  state  has  60  counties.  Ita  chief  towns  are  New 
York  City,  Albany,  the  capital,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Oswego,  Troy,  Hudson,  Syracuse,  Utica,  &c.  Pop. 
nearly  4,000,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  are  of  foreign 
birth,  500,000  being  Irish  and  aliout  250,000  Germans. 
N.  Y.,  though  resting  only  one  corner  upon  the 
Atlantic,  has  its  sea-coast  extended  by  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  &c,  to  246  miles  ;  while  it  has  a  lake 
of  352  miles,  and  borders  for  231  miles  on 


navigable  rivers.  The  Hudson,  broad  and  deep,  with 
tides  flowing  150  miles,  joins  at  Albany  a  system 
of  canals,  which  connect  New  York  City  with  the 
great-western  lakes  and  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
i'he  state  is  also  traversed  by  railway-lines  in  every 
direction.  The  centre  is  beautified  by  many  pictur- 
esque lakes,  and  its  north-eastern  portion  and  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  by  fine  mountain  scenery.  The 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  forms  the  Highlands, 
whose  peaks  rise  1500  feet  from  the  Hudson ; 
north  of  these,  the  Katskills  rise  to  a  height  of 
3800  feet,  with  a  large  hotel  for  summer  visitors  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet ;  while  Mount  Marcy  and 
Mount  Anthony,  peaks  of  the  Adirondack  in  the 
wild  region  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  are  5337  and 
5000  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers,  besides  the  Niagara 
and  St  Lawrence,  are  the  Hudson,  its  chief  branch 
the  Mohawk,  the  Gcnessee,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany.  Its  geology 
presents  a  series  of  older  rocks,  from  the  Azoic  to  the 
lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous.  Red  Sand- 
stone of  the  Middle  Secondary  period  is  found  on 
the  borders  of  New  Jersey ;  drift  and  boulders  are 
found  everywhere ;  the  great  raetainorphic  belt  j  >  isles 
along  the  eastern  line,  and  granite  with  iron  occurs 
in  the  north-east.  There  is  no  coal,  but  rich  beds 
of  marble  near  New  York  City;  productive  salt- 
springs  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  yielding  7,000,000 
bushels  a  year ;  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  enough 
in  some  cases  to  light  large  villages,  in  the  west. 
Among  the  mineral  springs,  those  of  Saratoga  and 
Balliton  have  a  wide  reputation.  The  climate,  mild 
on  the  coast,  is  cold  in  the  northern  counties.  The 
soil,  particularly  of  the  western  and  limestone 
regions,  is  very  fertile,  producing  the  finest  wheat, 
maize,  apples,  peaches,  melons,  grapes,  &c  in 
abundance.  In  1860,  N.  Y.  state  produced 
3,000,000  tons  of  hay,  9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
27.000,000  of  oats,  19,000,000  of  maize,  14,000,000 
apples,  5.000,000  lbs.  maple-sugar,  40,000,000  lbs. 
cheese,  9,000,000  lbs.  wool.  Among  the  natural  curio- 
sities are  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  of  tho  Genessee, 
three  cascades  of  96,  25,  and  84  feet  in  2\  mUes ;  of 
the  Trenton,  which  falls  200  feet  in  5  cascades ; 
the  Taghanie  Falls,  of  230  feet ;  and  tho  oft-painted 
Falls  of  the  Kaaterskill,  175  and  85  feet,  in  a  gorge 
of  the  Katskill  Mountains.  There  are  24,833  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  215,000  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  317,000,000  dollars;  35  railways 
extend  2622  miles  ;  the  Erie  Canal  is  350  miles,  and 
all  the  New  York  canals  835  miles ;  300  banks  of  issue 
have  a  circulation  of  37,000,000  dollars.  There  are 
5077  churches;  11,621  public  schools,  with  school 
libraries  of  1,271,000  volumes ;  1520  private  schools  ; 
208  academies,  a  state  normal  school,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  50  counties,  14  colleges,  7  medical  colleges, 
10  theological  institutes.  Of  paupers,  in  I860, 
13,428  were  in  poorhouses,  and  125,000  had  outdoor 
relief,  and  65,000  were  foreigners.  There  were  2169 
convicts  in  4  state-prisons,  who  cost  the  state 
282.705  dollars,  of  which  they  earned  238,627 
dollars.  There  are  559  newspapers,  and  112  other 
periodicals-73  daily,  401  weekly,  113  monthly,  16 
quarterly  ;  but  a  large  number  of  these  are  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  circulated 
over  the  Union.  The  government  consists  of  a 
governor,  two  houses  of  legislature,  8  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  33  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  judges  of  inferior  courts— all  elected  by  the 
people. 

The  earliest  exploration  of  New  York  by 
Europeans  was  in  1609  by  Hendrick  Hudson, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  on  the  river 
which  bears  his  name  for  the  Dutch  ;  and  by  Champ- 
lain,  a  Frenchman,  who  explored  Lake  Champlain 
from  Canada.   It  was  possessed  by  the  Iroquois,  or 
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Fire  Nations,  and  the  Algonquin*  In  1621,  the 
Dutch  made  a  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island,  j 
which  they  bought  for  24  dollars,  and  founded  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York-  In  1664,  N.  Y.  was 
taken  by  the  English.  At  this  time  it  had  more 
slaves  than  Virginia.  The  frontier  settlement 
suffered  in  wars  with  the  French  and  Indiana  In 
the  War  of  Independence  (177<*  Washington  was 
driven  from  New  York  City,  wh.jh  was  held  by  the 
British  till  the  end  of  the  war ;  but  Westpoint  was 
held,  and  Burgoyne,  after  two  scvero  battles  near 
Saratoga,  compelled  to  surrender.  The  state  consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1777  ;  in  1825,  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  state.  The  population,  in  1800,  was  5S6.756; 
1820,1,372,812;  1840,2,428,921;  1860,3,880.735. 

NEW  YORK,  the  most  important  city  and 
sea]>ort  of  the  U.  S..  and  the  third  in  the  civilised 
world,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  River,  at  its  confluence  with  a  narrow 
strait  called  East  River,  which  opens  into  Long 
Island  .Sound,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  18  miles 
from  the  ocean.  Lat  40°  42"  43'  N.,  long.  74  O  3* 
W.  The  city  comprises  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
formed  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  East  River, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  Harlem  River,  on  the  east  side, 
and  on  the  west  by  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  and  j 
also  includes  several  smaller  islands,  containing  [ 
the  fortifications  in  the  harbour,  and  the  public 
institutions  in  the  East  River.  The  island  on  which 
the  city  is  built  is  134  miles  long,  and  with  an 
average  breadth  of  1  ?tl<*  of  a  mile,  comprising  22  j 
square  miles,  A  rocky  ridge  runs  through  the 
centre,  rising  at  Washington  Heights,  238  feet. 
The  compactly-built  city  extends  five  miles  from  the  j 
'  battery  at  its  southern  point,  and  is  laid  out  regu-  J 
larly  into  141,486  lots.  Avenues,  100  feet  wide  and 
8  miles  long,  in  straight  lines,  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  streets  from  80  to  120  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing from  river  to  river.  The  city  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  of  N.  Y.  by  bridges  across  the  Harlem 
River,  and  with  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and 
Staten  Island  by  fifteen  steam -ferries,  which  carry 
daily  hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers.  Ten 
railways  radiate  from  the  city,  while  the  finest  pas- 
senger steam-boats  in  the  world  pass  up  the  Hudson, 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  down  the  Narrows,  through 
the  lower  bay.  The  harbour,  formed  by  the  upper 
and  smaller  bay,  with  its  two  arms,  which  almost 
enclose  the  city,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
There  are  60  piers  for  shipping  on  the  west,  and 
70  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  The  harbour  is 
defended  by  twelve  forts,  mounting  15(10  trims.  The 
streets  are  traversed  by  24  lines  of  omnibuses  and 
horse-railways,  five  of  which  carried,  in  1859, 
82,000,000  passengers. 

The  city  is  built  of  brick,  brown  sandstone,  and 
white  marble.  Among  its  finest  edifices  arc  the 
City  Hall,  Custom  House,  Trinity  Church,  Grace 
Church,  two  universities,  cathedral,  Academy  of 
Music,  Cooper  Institute,  and  the  numerous  great 
hotels,  several  of  which  have  accommodations  for 
more  than  a  thousand  persona  Of  274  churches, 
43  are  Protestant  Episcopal,  25  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  others  of  all  denominationa  There  are 
52  ward  or  grammar  schools,  35  primary,  8  for 
coloured  children,  12  corporate  and  4  normal 
schools,  a  free  academy,  having  29  teachers,  and 
free  evening  schools.  Besides,  there  are  35  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  colleges  and  academies  of  the 
religious  indent  Columbia  College  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country ;  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  been  more  recently  established. 
Each  has  departments  of  law  and  medicine,  and 


logical  seminaries,  and  many  private  academies. 
The  hospitals  and  institutions  of  charity  are  on  a 
liberal  scale ;  and  besides  legal  outdoor  relief,  the 
poor  are  visited  and  cared  for  by  a  public  society, 
with  agents  in  every  district  Among  the  charities) 
are  asylums  for  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  mag- 
dalens,  foundlings,  &c-  The  Astor  Free  Library, 
founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  has  100,000  care- 
fully selected  volumes  ;  the  Mercantile  Library, 
60,000  volumes,  with  a  large  reading-room  ;  So- 
ciety Library,  40,000;  Historical  Society,  30,000, 
with  rich  museums  of  antiquities ;  the  Cooper 
Institute,  a  present  to  the  city  by  Peter  Cooj>er, 
has  a  free  reading-room,  picture-gallery,  art- 
schools,  &c.  Annual  art  exhibitions  are  given 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Dusscldorf 
and  International  Galleries.  The  Academy  of 
Music,  or  Opera  House,  has  seats  for  4700  persons, 
and  eight  or  ten  theatres  give  nightly  entertain- 
ment to  20,000.  The  Central  Park,  laid  out  in  the 
finest  style  of  landscape-gardcuing,  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  long  by  three-fifths  of  a  mile  wide.  Eight 
smaller  public  parks  are  scattered  over  the  city. 
The  Croton  Aqueduct  brings  a  river  of  pure  soft 
water  from  40  miles  distance,  which  is  received  in 
reservoirs  of  a  capacity  of  1,200,000,000  gallons,  and 
distributed  through  270  miles  of  pipes,  with  such  a 
head  as  to  supply  public  fountains  of  60  and  80 
feet  jet,  and  the  np]>er  stories  of  most  buildings. 
Eleven  markets  supply  annually  140,000,000  lbs. 
beef,  25,000.000  lba  mutton,  56,000,000  lba  pork, 
and  immense  quantities  of  poultry,  game,  fish, 
oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  city  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  a  mayor,  boards  of  aldermen 
and  councilinen,  and  bureaux  of  various  depart- 
ments. The  police  numbers  about  1600,  with 
salaries  of  800  to  5000  dollars  a  year.  The  stations 
are  connected  by  telegraph,  and  have  lodging  for 
destitute  persons.  A  sanitary  squad  has  charge  of 
the  public  health.  The  Commissioners  of  Charity- 
and  Correction  have  direction  of  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  prisons  Commissioners  of  Emigration  receive 
and  attend  to  the  wants  of  immigrants.  A  volunteer 
tire  department,  of  4227  mcmliers,  mans  50  steam  and 
hand  engines,  56  hose-carts,  and  17  hook  and  ladder 
trucks  A  militia  division  of  sixteen  regiments  his 
an  arsenal,  several  armouries,  and  an  efficient  organ- 
isation. The  mortality  is  1  in  35,  the  most  fatal 
diseases  being  consumption,  cholera  infantum,  scar- 
let fever,  and  measles  Intramural  interments  are 
forbidden,  and  large  and  highly-ornamental  ceme- 
teries have  been  o|>ened  on  Lon<?  Island. 

N.  Y.  is  the  great  centre  of  American  finance  and 
commerce.  It  receives  66  per  cent  of  all  imports,  and 
sends  out  35  per  cent,  of  all  exports  Its  tonnage  of 
shipping  is  1,444,361.  It  has  25  shipyards  and 
numerous  manufactories  of  steam-engines  machin- 
ery, furniture,  clothing,  carriages,  bu  gar- refineries, 
and  pianoforte  factories.  Its  numerous  presses 
issue  256  |>eriodicsl  publications— 18  daily,  11  semi- 
weekly,  114  weekly,  101  semi-monthly  and  monthly, 
and  12  quarterly.  There  are  13  German* papers, 
2  French,  1  Spanish,  snd  2  Welsh.  There  are  10  or 
12  large  book-publishing  houses,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

N.  i.,  the  Nieu  Amsterdam  of  the  Dutch,  was 
founded  in  1621 ;  in  1664  it  was  taken  by  the 
English.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution,  it  was 
smaller  than  Philadelphia  or  Boston  ;  but  increased 
in  importance,  especially  after  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  had  opened  to  it  the  commerce  of  the 
west.  In  1789.  2086  persons  died  of  yellow  fever; 
in  1832,  3513  of  cholera;  in  1835,  a  fire  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  with  a 
loss  of  18,000,000  dollars    In  1741,  in  consequence 


of  a  supi»osed 


plot  to  burn  the  city,  13 
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negroes  were  bnraed  at  the  stake,  20  hanged,  and 
78  transported.  In  1863,  in  a  riot  caused  by  the 
conscription,  the  popular  fury  again  turned  against 
the  negroes,  and  numltcrs  were  murdered.  The  impu- 
tation in  1850  was  515,547 ;  in  1800,813,666  ;  but 
including  the  suburbs,  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  the  centre,  the  population  is  about  1,200,000. 

NEW  ZEAXAND,  a  British  colony  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  consists  of  three  islands,  two  large 
and  one  touch  smaller,  and  of  a  numltcr  of  islets 
scattered  round  the  coasts.  These  islands,  named 
reflectively  North,  Middle,  and  South  or  Stewart's 
Island,  are  situated  attout  6500  miles  west  from  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  about  1200  miles 
south-east  of  Australia,  The  group  is  irregular  in 
form,  but  may  bo  said  to  extend  from  the  south  in 
a  north-north-cast  direction,  and,  like  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  resembles  a  boot  in  shape.  North 
Island  is  500  miles  long,  and  200  miles  in  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west;  Middle  Island  is  550 
miles  long,  and  210  miles  in  greatest  breadth ; 
South  Island  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  has  an 
aiva  of  about  900  square  miles.  Area  of  the  three 
islands  about  95,00(1  square  miles.  The  North  is 
scivirated  from  the  Middle  Island  by  Cook's  Strait, 
which  is  18  miles  wide  at  its  eastern  and  90  miles 
wide  at  its  western  end ;  the  Middle  is  separated 
from  the  South  Island  by  Foveaux  Strait,  which 
averages  about  20  miles  in  width.  The  group 
extends  in  lat.  from  34'  15  to  41*  30'  S..  and  in 
long,  from  100  to  179*  E. ;  being  thus  almost  the 
antii>odea  of  the  British  Isles. 

Coa*t  Line. — Of  the  entire  coast  line  of  about 
4000  miles,  nearly  1500  miles  is  formed  by  the 
•hares  of  North  Island,  which  are  deeply  indented, 
and  contain  many  excellent  harbours.  Commenc- 
ing from  North  Cape,  and  going  south-east  round 
the  island,  the  chief  hart»ours  arc  Monganui,  Wan- 
garoa,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Auckland,  Mercury, 
and  Tauranga  Bays,  and  the  ports  of  Wellington, 
Manukau,  and  Holtianga.  On  the  north  and  smith 
coasts  of  Middle  Island,  which  are  much  broken, 
the  harliours  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  on  the 
eastern  coast,  the  principal  harbours  are  Akaroa, 
Victoria,  and  Dunedin.  On  the  coasts  of  South 
Is' and,  there  are  also  good  porta. 

S'vrface.  —  Tlie  New  Zealand  Islands  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  entire 
an  a  is  occu]>ied  by  mountains,  among  which  are 
many  extinct  and  a  few  active  volcanoes.  In  North 
Island.  Mount  Ruaj>ahti,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
central  range,  is  9000  feet  in  height,  and  is  cap[ied 
with  jwrjietual  snow.  In  the  same  range  is 
Tonganro,  an  active  volcano,  6000  feet  high.  A 
continuous  range  of  mountains  runs  along  the 
western  coast  of  Middle  Island,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  table-lands  and  isolated  peaks  toward  the 
east.  This  range  rises  in  Mount  Cook  to  about 
14,000  feet.  In  Southern  Island,  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion is  alwut  3000  feet.  The  mountains  are  mostly 
clothed  with  evergreen  forests  of  luxuriant  growth, 
interspersed  with  fern-clad  ranges,  and  occasionally 
with  treeless  grassy  plains.  Extensive  and  rich 
valleys  and  sheltered  dales  abound  in  North  Island  ; 
and  in  the  east  of  Middle  Island  there  are  many 
expansive  plains  of  rich  meadow-land,  admirably 
adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding. 
Water  and  water-power  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance iu  the  colony,  and  the  numerous  rivers  are 
subject  to  sudden  Hoods  from  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snows.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  streams 
are  short,  and  are  not  navigable  for  more  than  50 
miles  above  their  mouths.  The  chief  is  Wadcato 
River,  in  North  Island,  which,  issuing  from  the 
Tanpo  Lake  (30  miles  long  by  20  broad),  flows  in 
a  northern  direction  for  200  mile*,  and  reaches  the 


sea  on  the  west  coast  In  Middle  Island,  the  riven 
Clntlia,  Mataura,  and  Waian,  all  flowing  south,  are 
amon<4  the  chief.  Around  Lakes  Rotomahana  and 
Kotorua  are  a  number  of  grand  and  beautiful 
geysers,  which  throw  up  water  heated  to  2°  above 
the  boiling-point.  The  geology  of  N.  Z  is  remark- 
able in  a  high  degree.  The  mountains,  which  are  of 
every  variety  of  outline,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
lower  slate-rocks,  intersected  with  basaltic  veins, 
primary  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Beds  of  coal 
and  lignite  exist,  and  the  former  have  been  to  some 
extent  worked. 

Soil,  Climate,  and  Production*. — Of  the  whole 
surface-extent  of  N.  Z.  (nearly  70,000,000  acre*, 
little  short  of  the  combined  area  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland),  one-fourth  is  esti- 
mated to  consist  of  dense  forest  tracts,  one-half  of 
excellent  sod,  and  the  remainder  of  waste  lands, 
scorisi-hilla,  and  rugged  mountain  regions.  Nearly 
40,000,000  acres  are  supjmsed  to  be  more  or  leas 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  The 
soil,  although  often  clayey,  has  in  the  volcanio 
districts  more  than  a  medium  fertility;  but  the 
luxuriant  and  semi-tropical  vegetation  is  perhaje 
as  much  due  to  excellence  of  climate  as  to  rich- 
ness of  soil.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  light  and 
easily  worked  soils,  all  agricultural  precedes  are 
performed  with  unusual  ease.  The  climate  of  N.  Z. 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  country 
contaius  few  physical  sources  of  disease ;  the  average 
temperature  is  remarkably  even  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
and  freshened  by  winds  that  blow  over  an  i 
expanse  of  ocean.  In  a  word,  the  climate  much 
resembles  that  of  England,  with  half  the  cold  of  the 
English  winter;  while  the  summer  is  longer  and 
somewhat  warmer,  the  atmosphere  is  more  bioeay 
and  pure,  and  there  are  many  more  fine  days 
throughout  the  year.  In  North  Island,  the  mean 
annual  temjwrature  is  57*;  in  South  Island,  52. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  at 
Auckland  is  68*.  and  at  Otago  58* ;  of  the  coldest 
month,  51"  and  40*.  The  air  is  very  humid,  and 
the  fall  of  rain  is  greater  tliau  iu  England,  but 
there  are  more  dry  days.  All  the  native  trees 
and  plants  are  evergreens.  Forests,  shrubberies, 
and  plains  are  clothed  in  green  throughout  the 
year,  the  results  of  which  are,  that  cattle,  as  a 
rule,  browse  on  the  herbage  and  shrubs  of  the 
open  country  all  the  year  round,  thus  saving 
great  expense  to  the  cattle-breeder;  and  that  the 
ojierations  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  bmd  can 
be  carried  on  at  all  seasons.  The  seasons  in 
N.  Z.  are  the  reverse  of  ours;  January  is  their 
hottest  month,  and  June  the  coldest  All  the 
grains,  grasses,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grown 
in  England  are  cultivated  in  this  country  with 
perfect  success,  being  excellent  in  quality  and 
heavy  in  yield ;  while,  besides  these,  the  vine  is 
cultivated  in  the  open  air,  and  maize,  the  tarn,  and 
the  sweet-potato  are  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  the  sunny  valleys  of  North  Island.  The  entire 
acreage  under  crop  in  N.  Z.  in  1851  was  29,140 ; 
in  1858.  it  was  141,007  ;  in  December  1861,  226,500; 
while  in  that  year  tho  total  acreage  fenced  was 
409,478.  The  princqial  crops  were  wheat  barley 
and  oats,  potatoes,  and  sown  grass.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  1663,  300,000  acres  were  under  crop. 
Besides  a  few  harmless  lizards,  a  small  species  of 
rat  is  the  only  indigenous  four-footed  animal 
found  in  either  of  the  great  islands.  Hawks  are 
numerous.  The  country  is  destitute  of  snakes, 
and  possesses  no  insect  so  noxious  as  the  Eng- 
lish wasp.  The  pig,  introduced  by  Cook,  runs 
wild,  ana  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  pheasant, 
partridge,  quail,  4^  and  the 
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animals  introduced  by  colonists,  thrive  welL  In 
December  1861,  there  were  in  the  possession  of 
European  colonists  28,275  horses,  103,285  horned 
cattle,  2.276,583  sheep,  12,191  goats,  43,270  nigs, 
and  236,098  poultry.  Coal  in  abundance,  and  of 
good  quality,  as  well  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper, 
Ac,  are  distributed  over  the  colony.  For  statistics 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  exported,  see  article  Otaoo. 
Valuable  timber  is  in  great  abundance.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1858,  was  59,328  ;  in  1861, 
98,971  ;  and  in  1863,  196,500.  In  the  same  year, 
the  revenue  (one  half  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  'wild  land'  fnnd)  amounted  to  £1,000,000  ;  the 
public  debt  to  about  £2,000,000.  The  exports,  con- 
sisting principally  of  gold,  wixd,  ores,  and  timber, 
amounted  iu  1862  to  £2,422,734 ;  the  chief  items 
being  gold  dust,  to  the  value  of  £1.591,389,  and 
wool  (10.000,000  11  >-',  to  the  value  of  £674,226  ;  and 
the  imports,  consisting  of  British  manufactures, 
tea,  coffee,  Ac.,  imported  for  the  most  part  direct 
from  London,  amounted  to  £4,626,082, 

The  colony  is  divided  into  the  following  nine  pro- 
vinces :  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  Hawke's 
Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago, ! 
and  Southland.  The  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor  and  four  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  a  Legislative  Assembly  appointed  by  tlie 
-m.Tii.tr,  and  a  Hou«e  of  Representatives  elected 
by  the  people.  Grammar  and  free  schools, 
endowed  from  the  public  revenues  of  the  various 
piwinces,  and  the  church  and  Wesleyan  colleges 
at  Auckland,  are  the  principal  educational  institu- 1 
tions.  In  December  1861,  6867  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  European  descent  could  read  I 
and  write ;  and  at  that  time  44  89  per  cent  of  the 
population  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
21 '41  to  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  10*98  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  excess  of  immigra- 
tion over  emigration  in  1862  was  20,991,  which  w  as 
distributed  among  the  provinces  in  the  following  j 
proportions:  Otago,  14,058;  Auckland,  3277; 
Canterbury,  2768 ;  Southland,  517  ;  Nelson,  271 ; 
Wellington,  99 ;  and  Hawke's  Buy,  3. 

The  New  Zealanders,  or  Maories  (q.  v.),  number- 
ing, in  1863,  no  more  than  56,000,  are  located,  with  1 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds,  in  North  Island.  < 
N.  Z.  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  and  was 
repeatedly  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  who  surveyed 
the  coasts  in  1770.    After  the  settlement  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  English  and 
American  ships  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  whales  that  frequent  those   seas,  hail 
recourse  to  the  coasts  of  N.  Z.  for  provisions  and  I 
shelter,  especially  in  the  excellent  harbours  of  the  j 
Bay  of  Islands.    N.  Z.  flax  came  also  to  be  an 
article  of  traffic,  and  individual  Englishmen  began 
to  settle  on  the  coasts,  and  intermarry  with  the  ' 
natives,  and  acquire  land  in  right  of  their  wives,  or  j 
of  purchase.    Missionary  enterprise  began  in  1814, 
favoured  by  various  chiefs,  who  made  grants  of 
land  to  the  missiona    The  missionaries  not  only  I 
laboured  to  convert  the  natives,  but  introduced 
improved  culture  among  them,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  protect  them  from  the  injustice,  fraud,  and 
oppression  of  the  Europeans  that  visited  the  islands, 
or  had  acquired  settlements.     More  effectually  to 
secure  this  object  a  British  resident  or  consul  was  | 
appointed  in  1833,  but  without  any  authority.  In 
the  meantime,  a  desultory  colonisation  and  the  pur- 
of  rights  to  land  from  the  natives  for  a  few 
ets  or  muskets  were  going  on  ;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  anarchy,  a  lieutenant-governor 
was  appointed,  who,  in  1840,  concluded,  at  Waitangi,  j 
•  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs,  whereby  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  islands  was  ceded  to  Britain,  while 
the  chiefs  were  guaranteed  the  full  possession  of  i 
Til 


their  lands,  forests,  ftc,  so  long  as  they  desired  to 

retain  them  :  the  right  of  pre-emption,  however, 
was  reserved  for  the  crown,  if  they  wished  to  alien- 
ate any  portion.  Thus  N.  Z.  became  a  regular 
colony,  the  seat  of  government  of  which  was  lixed 
on  the  Bay  of  Waitemata,  and  called  Auckland. 
The  previous  year  an  association,  called  the  New 


Zealand  Company,  had  made  a  pretended  purchase 
of  tracts  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole  islands, 
and  for  a  dozen  years  most  of  the  colonisation  of 
N.  Z.  was  conducted  under  its  auspices.  The 
conduct  of  the  company  is  considered  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  prejudicial  to  the  prosjierity  of  the 
colony  ;  and  after  a  long  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment they  resigned,  in  1852,  all  their  claims— which 
the  government  had  never  confirmed— on  condition 
of  receiving  £268,000  as  compensation  for  their  out- 
lay. The  unscrupulous  way  in  which  the  Company 
and  others  often  took  possession  of  lands  which  the 
natives  conceived  themselves  to  have  a  right  to, 
brought  on,  between  1843  and  1847.  a  series  of 
perilous  and  bloody  conflicts  with  those  warlike 
tribes.  They  seemed,  however,  to  have  laid  aside 
their  hostility,  and  to  have  begun  to  com|»etc  with 
the  white  colonists  in  industry  of  every  kind,  as  well 
as  in  civilisation  generally.  But  in  1861  another  out- 
break took  place,  mostly  confined  to  the  Waikato  river, 
and  the  province  of  Taranaki,  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Maones.  The  latest  accounts,  however  (March 
1864),  seem  to  indicate  that  the  last  sjiarks  of 
rebellion  are  either  being  crushed,  or  are  dying  out 
NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX.  See  Flax,  New 
Zkalanp. 

NEWARK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 

borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Notts,  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways,  and  on  a 
navigable  branch  of  the  river  Trent,  sixteen  miles 
south-west  of  Lincoln.  The  parish  church,  a 
large  and  elegant  edifice,  though  often  rebuilt  "till 
shews  traces  of  its  original  Norman  character.  N. 
is  approached  from  the  north  by  a  causeway  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  carried  over  the  flat  island  formed 
by  the  Trent  on  the  west  and  the  Newark  branch 
on  the  east  The  Castle  of  Newark,  in  which  King 
John  died  in  1216.  was  built  early  in  the  12th 
century.  N.  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  malting 
town  in  England  ;  there  are  numerous  flour-mills 
and  breweries,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn, 
malt  flour,  cattle,  wool,  and  coal.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament    Pop  (1861)  11,515. 

NEWARK,  a  city  and  jn>rt  of  entry  of  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic 
River,  twelve  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  New 
Jersey  Radway.  It  is  a  handsome  and  indus- 
trious city ;  its  principal  street  is  two  miles  long, 
132  feet  wide,  shaded  by  great  elms,  and  bordering 
on  three  public  parks.  It  contains  a  custom-house 
and  post-office,  58  churches,  40  publio  schools,  5 
banks,  9  newspapers,  and  extensive  manufactories 
of  leather,  patent  leather,  enamelled  cloth,  carriages, 
saddles  and  harness,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
hats,  jewellery  —  547  establishments  producing 
annually  25,000,000  dollars.  It  was  settled  in 
1666  by  a  Puritan  colony  from  Connecticut  Pop. 
in  1860,  71,941. 

NEW'BERN,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  North 
Carolina,  U.  s.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Neuse 
River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trent  30  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  Sound.  It  exports  tar, 
turpentine,  naval  stores,  flour,  and  lumber.  Pop 
in  1860,  5434. 

NEW'BURO,  a  village  of  New  York,  U.  8., 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  61  miles  north  of 
New  York,  amid  the  grand  scenery  of  the  high- 
Its  handsome  ediiices,  villas,  and 
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an  ft  gentle  slope  from  the  river,  command  ft 
noble  prospect.  It  contains  ft  court-house,  five 
foundries,  ft  cotton  factory,  breweries,  a  railway 
carriage  manufactory,  2  pianoforte  manufactories, 
e team- boiler  works,  5  soap  factories,  41,000  tons 
of  shipping,  •  large  lumber  trade,  23  churches,  5 
banks,  schools,  and  academies.  It  was  Washington's 
headquarters  during  ft  critical  portion  of  the  War  of 
Independence.    Pop.  in  I860,  15,198. 

NEWBURY,  a  municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  Berkshire,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rennet,  seventeen  miles  west  south-west  of 
Reading  The  church,  a  venerable  specimen  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI L  ;  but  the  tower  was  built  by  John  Winch- 
combe,  a  clothier  and  famous  citizen  of  N.  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  known  then,  and  sultse- 
quently,  as  Jack  of  Kcwbury.  N.  is  best  known 
for  two  hard-fought  battles  between  the  Royalist 
and  Parliamentarian  forces  which  took  place  here- 
the  first  in  .September  1643,  the  second  in  October 
1644  In  the  former,  the  victory  was  undecided  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliamentarians.    Pop.  (1861)  6161. 

N EW'BU  R  YPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Merrimack  River,  three  miles  from  its  mouth.  34 
miles  north-east  of  Boston.  Lat  42*  48'  30'  N., 
long.  70°  52'  3"  W.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  built 
on  ft  swell  of  land  rising  100  feet  from  the  river. 
High  Street,  three  miles  long,  shaded  with  trees, 
ft  beautiful  Mall,  and  pond  of  six  acres,  arc  its 
chief  ornaments.  It  has  16  churches,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Whitefield,  who  died  here 
(1770),  3  banks,  4  manufacturing  companies, 
making  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  several 
ship-yards,  and  manufactories  of  machinery,  hats, 
clothing,  Ac. ;  two  daily  papers,  one  of  which  was 
established  in  1736 ;  a  free  nigh  school,  and  ft  free 
library  of  10,000  volumes. 

NEWCASTLE,  Dun* 
Holles,  minister  of  tho  first  two  Georges,  born  in 
1692,  and  representative  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Pclhams,  played  ft  prominent,  but  by  no  means 
illustrious  part  in  tho  political  history  of  his  time. 
While  a  very  young  man,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Lord  Pelham, 
ftod  George  L  rewarded  his  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick  by  creating  him  first,  Earl  of 
Clare,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  He  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  when  but  thirty  years  old 
Although  the  king  declared  that  he  was  Dot  tit  to  be 
chamlierlain  to  tho  smallest  court  in  Germany. 
Thcr>?  w.is  much  of  the  absurd  and  grotesque  in  bis 
character.  Macaulay  says  of  him,  that  'his  gait 
was  a  shuffling  trot;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter; 
he  was  always  in  a  hurry ;  he  was  never  in  time ; 
be  abounded  in  fulsome  caresses,  and  in  hysterical 
tears.'  Yet  this  man  was  during  thirty  years 
Secretary  of  State,  and  for  near  ten  years  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  1  He  served  under  Sir  R. 
W&I pole,  retained  his  secretaryship  in  the  'broad- 
bottomed  administration'  in  1744,  and  in  1764 
succeeded  his  brother,  Mr  Pelham,  as  head  of  the 
government.  In  1757,  he  was  com]* lied  to  take  the 
first  William  Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham) 
into  his  ministry,  and  to  give  him  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  A  succession  of 
brilliant  victories  followed — N  being  only  nominal 
head  of  the  administration — and  the  great  com- 
moner had  almost  brought  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination,  when  the  accession  of  George  III.  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  replacement  of 
N-,  in  May  1762,  by  Lord  Bats,  «s  head  of  the 


ministry.  N.  declined  a  proffered  pension,  with  the 
remark  that  if  ho  could  no  longer  serve  he  would 
not  burden  his  country.  In  the  Rockingham  min- 
istry, formed  in  1765,  N.  tilled  the  office  of  Privy 
Seal  He  died  November  17,  1768.  His  title 
descended  to  Henry,  9th  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whose 


Pop,  in  1860,  13,401. 
or,  Thomas  Pemiam 


Hen  by  FeujamCukton,  fifth  Duke  of  New- 
castle,  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  born 
1811,  and  educated  at  Christ-Church,  Oxford  He 
represented  South  Notts  in  parliament  from  1832  to 
1846,  when  he  was  ousted  by  the  influence  of  his 
father,  the  fourth  duke,  for  supporting  Sir  R.  Peel 
in  his  free-trade  measures,  lie  adopted  politics 
a*  a  profession ;  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  iu 
|  the  brief  Conservative  administration  of  1834— 1835 ; 
and  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests 
in  the  Peel  administration,  from  1841 — 1846.  He 
was  then  made  chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  wont  out  of  office  with 
his  chief  a  few  mouths  afterwards.  He  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  in  1851,  and  returned  to  office  in 
1852,  filling  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (which  formerly  included  the  department  of 
war)  in  the  Aberdeen  government.  The  war  with 
Russia  broke  out,  and  in  June  1851  it  was  found 
necessary  to  create  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  the  ucw  office  was  assigned  to  Newcastle.  The 
'horrible  and  heart- reuding '  sufferings  of  the 
British  army  before  Sebastopol  in  the  winter 
mouths  of  1851  raised  a  storm  of  popular  discon- 
tent, and  when  the  House  of  Commons  determined 
to  iuquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  duke 
resigned  Yet,  as  is  now  acknowledged  no  blame 
was  attributable  either  to  the  Minister  for  War  or 
his  subordinate,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert.  They  were 
called  upon  to  administer  a  vicious  system  of 
military  organisation,  which  broke  down  under 
the  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  it  N.  was 
rc-appointed  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  second  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  has  held  the  seals 
with  general  approval  from  1859  to  the  present  date 
(1S64).  In  I860,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  he  accoiu|ianicd  the  youthful  Prince  of 
Wales  during  a  tour  in  Canada  and  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  received  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  from  the  Queen. 

NEWCA  STLE  UNDER  LYME,  ft  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  16  miles  north- north- west  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  A  branch-railway  connects  it 
with  the  North  Staffordshire  line,  and  ft  branch- 
canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation-  One  of 
its  churches,  rebuilt  early  in  last  century,  has  a 
very  old  square  tower  of  red  sandstone.  The  Free 
Grammar  School  has  an  income  of  about  £100  a 
year,  and  was  founded  in  1602.  Hats  are  the 
principal  branch  of  manufacture,  and  silk,  cotton, 
and  paj>er-mills  are  in  operation.  N.  is  surrounded 
by  the  famous  potteries  of  the  county,  and 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  12,938. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  the  chief 
of  Northumberland  Lat  54'  58'  11 -6"'  N.,  long. 
1"  36  36  5"  W.  It  has  the  privileges  of  a  county 
of  itself.  Gateshead,  which  stands  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  though  in  a  different 
county,  and  having  a  separate  jurisdiction,  is  virtu- 
ally a  part  of  Newcastle,  According  to  the  census 
of  1861,  N.  contained  a  population  of  109,108,  Gates- 
head, 33,587  ;  making  together,  142.695  inhabitants. 
N.  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  Romans  bad  a  stationary  camp  here,  called 
Pons  ;Elii— one  of  the  chain  of  forts  by  which  the 
Wall  of  Hadrian  was  fortified  On  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans,  the  deserted  camp  became  the 
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re  idence  of  a  colony  of  monks,  and  the  town  was 
caTcd  Mnnkckester.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
a  son  of  tho  Conqueror,  hastily  built  a  caatle  hero 
in  the  lifetime  of  bia  -  father.  Hence  the  modern 
name  of  New  Caatle.  William  Rufua  rebuilt  his 
brother's  castle,  surrounded  the  town  with  a  wall, 
and  gave  the  inhabitants  peculiar  privilegea.  The 
present  castle,  which  displays  better  than  any  other 
in  England  the  genius  of  Norman  military  architec- 
ture, was  erected  by  Henry  II.  between  the  years 
117-  and  1177.  N.  being  made  the  rendezvous  of 
tlie  vast  armaments  which  the  first  three  Edwards 
led  into  Scotland,  it  waa  in  their  time  aurrounded 
with  new  walls  of  unusual  strength  and  magnitude; 
portions  of  them  yet  remain. 

The  town  stands  partly  upon  an  elevated  plat- 
form, and  |<artly  upon  the  north  hank  of  the  river, 
hence  the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are 
steep.  The  more  ancient  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
timber  ;  the  upper  stories  project  lieyond  the  lower  ; 
dormer- windows  and  gable-ends  appear  in  the  roof. 
Ou  the  failure  of  timber,  brick  was  resorted  to ; 
but  all  the  modern  streets  have  been  built  of  stone, 
of  which  there  is  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  man 
of  humble  origin — Richard  Grainger — N.  has,  in 
modern  times,  received  the  addition  of  many  streets, 
squares,  and  publio  buildings,  which  in  point  of 
architectural  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  excelled  by 
any  in  the  kingdom  An  extensive  conflagration,  in 
1804,  led  tho  way  to  still  more  recent  improvements. 
Th"  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  —an  ordinary 
atreet  bridge,  and  a  railway  viaduct  at  a  high  level. 
The  ordinary  bridge  replaces  one  which  was  carried 
away  by  a  great  flood  in  1771.  It  is  of  stone,  and 
has  nine  arches.  It  will  soon  be  removed,  to,  make 
way  for  another,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  ships.  The  railway  bridge  forms  one  of 
the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson; 
it  consists  of  six  cast-iron  arches,  supported  upon 
piers  of  masonry.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  is 
1337  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  railway  alwve  high- 
water  mark,  112.  Below  the  railway,  this  gigantic 
structure  carries  a  carriage-way  for  ordinary  traffic, 
by  which  the  precipitous  streets  on  both  aides  of 
the  river  are  avoided. 

There  are  13  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town 
connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  about 
28  Ijclnnging  to  other  classes  of  worshippers.  The 
mother-church  (St  Nicholas)  is  a  noble  edifice, 
chiefly  in  the  Decorated  style  ;  its  steeple,  which  is 
singularly  light  and  bold,  is  early  Perpendicular. 
M  my  of  the  new  churches  are  structures  of  con- 
siderable elegance.  In  the  Guild  Hall,  situated 
bosit'.c  the  river,  an  old  and  somewhat  inconvenient 
building,  the  town  assizes  arc  held  ;  in  the  Moot 
Hall,  a  modern  and  very  handsome  Grecian  building, 
overlooking  the  Tyne  bridge,  the  county  courts 
assemble.  A  new  and  very  spacious  town-hall  has 
recently  been  built  on  a  block  of  ground  facing 
St  Nicholas  Church  ;  associated  with  it  are  a  corn- 
market  and  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  town 
business.  The  market  for  the  sale  of  butcher- meat 
and  vegetables  is  probably  the  most  spacious  and 
commodious  in  the  kingdom  All  the  railways 
entering  the  town,  terminate  in  a  large  station  near 
its  centre.  Nearly  70  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily. 
A  commodious  hotel  is  attached  to  tho  station.  A 
building  intended  by  Mr  Grainger  as  an  exchange, 
but  now  used  as  a  news-room,  is  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  elegant  apartments  used  for  that  purpose 
in  tho  kingdom.    The  jail,  a  heavy  and  costly  mass 


of 


ding, 


ps  a  low  and  confined  situation 


it  has  been  recently  adapted  to  tho  carrying  out 
of  the  separate  system.    The  theatre  is  the  great 
ornament  of  Grey  Street,  the  ' 
Tit 


the  town;  it  waa  designed  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  The  principal  monuments  in  N.  are  a 
column,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Evl  Grey,  to 
commemorate  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
a  bronze  statne  to  George  Stephenson. 

In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  N.  and  its  thickly, 
peopled  neighbourhood,  its  markets  are  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.  The  corn-market  is  held  on  Tues- 
day and  Saturday ;  the  hay-market  and  the  cattle* 
market  on  Tuesday.  During  the  year  1S62,  54.U38 
fat  cattle,  280,110  sheep  and  lambs,  and  34,544  swine 
were  sold  in  the  cattle-market.  A  very  large  market 
is  held  every  Thursday  morning  for  the  sale  of  butter, 
bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  country 
produce.  Saturday  is  general  market-day.  N.  is 
well  supplied  with  water,  derived  from  the  streams 
and  minor  rivera  to  tho  north-west  of  the  town. 

The  trade  of  N.. consists  chiefly  in  coal,  and  in 
those  articles  in  the  production  of  which  great  heat 
is  required.  The  N.  coal-trade  had  its  origin  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  This  branch  of  industry  is 
not  now  confined  to  N.,  but  is  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  sea-board  of  Northumberland  and  the 
whole  of  Durham  Twenty-two  milUons  of  tons  of 
coal  are  annually  raised  in  the  northern  coal-field, 
giving  direct  employment  to  upwards  of  60.000 
persons.  More  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
tons  of  coke  are  annually  manufactured.  Untd 
recently,  very  little  iron  was  smelted  on  the  Tvnej 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone, 
the  manufacture  has  prodigiously  increased.  The 
present  make  in  the  district  of  which  N.  is  the 
centre,  is  about  600,000  tons  yearly.  There  are 
annually  produced  on  the  Tyne  3't00  tons  of  steeL 
Large  quantities  of  lead,  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Alston  Moor  and  Wcardale,  are  brought  to  N.  for 
shipment  Here,  too,  the  silver  is  extracted,  sod 
the  lead  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  japes,  or  converted 
into  shot,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead.  Copper,  to 
the  extent  of  £100,000  worth,  is  annually  got  from 
tho  copiHjr  pyrites  used  at  the  chemical  works  of 
the  Tyne. 

At  N.  the  railway  system  had  its  origin.  Here, 
as  might  be  expected,  locomotive  and  engineering 
establishments  are  found  upon  a  great  scale  The 
ordnance  works  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  a* 
Elswick,  a  western  suburb  of  N.,  are  well  known. 
Iron  ship-building  is  carried  on  iqwn  the  Tyne  to  a 
great  extent ;  vessels  amounting  to  51 ,230  tons  went 
launched  in  1863,  N.  occupies  an  imi>ortant  ;-<«• 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  ble&chtnz-powder, 
vitriol,  and  other  chemical  products.  There  are 
decomposed  in  the  diatrict  100,000  tons  of  salt  per 
annum.  Earthenware  is  largely  manufactured ; 
window-glass  and  flint-glass  have  declined,  bat 
bottles  are  made  to  an  enormous  extent ;  impressed 
glass  is  largely  manufactured,  and  piste-glass  is 
made.  Glass-staining  has  attained  a  large  me-aura 
of  perfection  under  Mr  Wailes.  The  firebrick  trade 
is  a  new  element  of  industry,  which  lias  already 
attained  gigantic  proportions.  About  8O,(HMi,O0O 
firebricks  are  annually  made,  besides  gas-retorts  and 
sanitary  pipes,  which  are  sent  all  over  the  world. 
About  100,01)0  grindstones  leave  the  N.  quarries 
annually.  Portland,  and  other  cements,  are  made 
to  the  extent  of  11,000  tuna  in  a  year.  About  500 
persons  are  employed  in  the  town  in  hat-making; 
they  produce  between  500  and  C  M  dozens  of  bats 
and  caps  every  week.  Some  celebrated  naper-mula 
and  large  tanning  i 
of  Newcastle, 
of  late  years. 

The  river  Tyne,  from  the  sea  to  N.,  forms  a  natural 
dock  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping.  Two 
artificial  docks  have,  however,  been  constructed,  sad 
a  third  is  in  contemplation.   To  the  Tyne  (divided 
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the  porta  of  N  ,  North  and  South  Shields) 
b.-:  •>!  '«  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  (393,321  tons) 
than  to  any  single  port  in  the  kingdom,  except 
Liverpool  and  London. 

Of  the  benevolent  institutions  established  in  N.,  | 
the  most  important  are  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary, 
and  asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  Natural  History  Society,  the 
Mechanics'  lustitntion,  and  the  Institute  of  Mining 

of  ial>nur. 

Amongst  the  eminent  natives  of  Newcastle  may 
be  natuM  Lords  Stowel,  Eldon,  and  Collingwood, 
Mark  Akenside,  and  Hutton,  the  mathematician. 
Intimately  connected  with  it,  though  not  born  in 
it.  were  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver,  Robert 
M  .rrison,  the  Chinese  scholar,  and  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson. 

NEWEL,  the  central  column  or  spindle  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  stejw  of  a  circular  staircase,  and 
round  which  the  stair  winds.  In  turret-stairs,  it  is 
•  plain  roll ,  but  in  Elizabethan  and  old  Scotch 
itlee,  th< re  are  frequent  examples  of  handsome 
i  of  this  kiud  with 


NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  and  British 
colony  of  North  America,  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence,  separated 
from  Labrador  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle  (about  12  miles  broad),  and  extending  in  lat. 
from  46'  3*  to  61'  37  N-  and  in  long,  from  52*  44' 
to  39°  30  W.  In  shape  it  resembles  an  equilateral 
triangle,  of  which  Cape  Banld  on  the  north,  Cape 
Race  on  the  south-east,  and  Cape  Ray  on  the  south- 
west, form  the  angles.  It  is  370  miles  in  length, 
29*)  miles  in  breadth,  about  KMX)  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  lixs  an  area  of  38,650  square  miles  ; 
pop.  (1861)  122.232. 

Of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  island,  3,000,000 
acres  are  set  down  as  </ood,  and  about  20,000,000 
B4  poor  land.    The  island,  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
presents  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance.    Its  surface 
la  diversified  by  mountains,  marshes,  barrens,  ponds, 
and  lakes.    The  mountains  in  the  Avalon  Peninsula 
(stretchiug  south-east  from  the  main  portion  of 
the  island,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  isthmus  of 
only  about  three  miles  in  width)  rise,  in  some  cases, 
to  1400  feet  above  sea-level;  while,  both  here  and 
•Jong  the  western  shore,  the  height  of  1000  feet  is 
frequently  reached.    The  number  of  the  lakes  and 
'  ponds '  (the  latter  name  being  used  indiscriminately 
for  a  large  or  a  small  lake)  is  remarkable,  and 
it  has  been  estimated,  though,  perhaps,  with  some  ! 
exaggeration,  that  about  oue-third  of  the  whole  ' 
riace  is  covered  with  fresh  water.    The  '  barrens '  j 
:upy  the  tops  of  hills.    The  coast- line  is  every- 
deeiily  indented  with  bays  and  estuaries,  I 
many  of  which  are  spacious  enough  to  contain  the  1 
whole  British  navy.    Of  these  inlets,  the  principal, 1 
ginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  j 
Hare,  White,  Notre  Dame,  Bona  vista,  Trinity,  j 
Conception,   St    Mary's,    Placentia,    Fortune,   St  j 
George's,  and  St  John's  Bays.    These  bays  vary  in 
length  from  25  to  70  miles,  are  of  great  breadth,  | 
•ad  are  lined— as  indeed  the  whole  coast  is —with 
excellent  harbours.    The  rivers,  none  of  which  are 
navigable  for  any  distance,  communicate  between 
the  lakes  of  the  interior  and  the  shore,  and  are 
narrow  and  winding;  occasionally,  however,  they 
are    turned  to    account   in   driving  machinery. 
The   main   streams   are  the    Exploit,    with   its  j 
•filuent  the  Great  Battling,  and  the  Humber.    The  j 
sod  is  sterile  and  unproductive,  although  there  is  | 
considerable  cultivation  along  the  sea-board  of  the 


the  south -east  coast ;  and  a  large  ]ortion  of  the 
land  around  8t  John's  (q.  v.)  is  under  cultivation. 
The  ^reat  body  of  the  people  are  employed  either  in 
the  fisheries  or  in  establishments  connected  with 
them,  and  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  ]>aid  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil ;  but  there  are  now  prospect* 
of  improvement  in  this  respect  In  1861,  41,108 
acres  were  under  crops.  In  1845,  the  only  crops 
raised  were  oats  and  hay  ;  but  within  recent  years, 
large  supplies  of  grain,  vegetable,  and  garden  seeds 
have  been  imported  ;  and  in  1861,  550,317  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  produced,  and  turnips,  hay,  carrots, 
clover,  barley,  and  oats  were  cultivated  with  success. 
The  island  is  rich  in  useful  minerals,  among  which 
are  silver,  copper,  galena,  marble,  limestone,  gypsum, 
roofing-slate,  and  coal— the  last  found  only  m  small 
quantities.  Lead,  silver,  and  copper  mines  are 
worked,  though  mining  is  still  in  its  infancy  here. 
Trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  tir,  birch,  willow, 
and  mountain  ash,  flourish  and  reach  their  natural 
size  only  in  the  low  and  fertile  districts. 
'  The  fisheries  are  of  two  kinds — the '  Shore  Fishery' 
and  the  *  Bank  Fishery ;'  the  former  comprises  the 
shores  and  bays  of  N. ;  the  latter  comprises  a  great 
tract  known  as  the  '  Banks'  of  N.,  from  500  to  600 
miles  in  length,  and  about  200  miles  in  breadth.  The 
Banks  form  the  greatest  submarine  plateau  known ; 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  from  20  to  108  fathoms, 
ami  the  most  productive  *  ground '  is  said  to  extend 
between  lat.  42"  and  46"  N.  Great  variety  of  valuable 
fish  is  found  in  the  waters  around  the  colony,  a* 
the  cod.  salmon,  herring,  &c  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  fish— comprising  dry  cod,  herring,  and 
salmon  —and  eod-oiL  Of  dry  coil,  1,138,544  quintals, 
value  £846,2.«,  were  exported  in  I  SOU ;  63,7 1 1  barrels 
of  herrings,  value  £31.856  .  3963  tierces  of  salmon, 
value  £18.824 ;  53,866  gallons  of  molasses,  value 
£4713;  4574  tuns  cod-oil,  value  £118,949.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  provisions  -  as  bread,  butter,  tea, 
Ac. — cordage  and  cables,  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  1860  amounted  in  value 
to  £1,254,128  and  £1,271,712  respectively.  375,282 
seals  were  obtained  in  1S61,  and  in  that  year  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the  sea  amounted 
to  £1.269.546.  In  1857,  777  vessels,  maimed  by 
14,433  men,  were  engaged  in  the  seal  and  other 
fisheries ;  the  number  of  boats  employed  was 
1 1  .<>•*:;.  and  the  number  of  nets  and  seines,  235*. 
The  total  numlier  of  men  (exclusive  of  French) 
employed  in  the  fisheries  of  N.,  in  1861,  was  24.000. 
The  revenue  iu  1860  was  £180, S41 ;  the  exjienditure, 
£125,758.  In  that  year,  2717  vessels,  of  404,294 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  ports.  The  custom* 
duties  amounted,  in  I860,  to  £106,616. 

In  1861,  there  were  in  the  island  260  educational 
institutions,  attended  bv  12,230  pupils,  and  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  £1 1,187,  of  which  government  pays 
•bout  a  fourth  part.  Of  the  entiie  population  of  the 
island,  55,309  are  Catholic*,  42,638  Episcopalians, 
20,144   Methodist*.  822    Presbyterians,   a  small 


numlier  of  Baptists,  Congrega 
are  no  railways  in  the  island,  and  it*  peculiar  con- 
figuration render*  even  road-making  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  There  are  no  roads  across  the 
island ;  they  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  south- 
eastern and  south-western  sea  board.  There  is 
fortnightly  communication  in  summer  be! ween  St 
John's  and  Halifax  by  steamer.  On  the  colony  and 
connected  with  it,  400  miles  of  liue*  of  telegraph 
have  been  constructed,  50  miles  of  which,  from  Cape 
Ray  to  Cape  Breton,  are  submarine. 

The  early  history  of  N.  i*  involved  in  obscurity. 
It  was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  by  John  Cabot ;  and  the  event  is 
noticed  by  the  following  entry  in  the  accounts  of 
the  privy-purae  expenditure :  '1497,  Aug.  10.  To 
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hym  that  found  the  New  Isle,  £10.'  It  «u  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Gas  par  de  Cortereal, 
in  1600 ;  and  within  two  yean  after  that  time, 
regular  fisheries  had  been  established  on  its  shores 
by  the  Portuguese,  Biscayana,  and  French.  In 
1678,  400  vessels,  of  which  60  were  English,  were 
engaged  in  the  fishery.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
with  his  ill-fated  expedition,  arrived  in  St  John's 
harbour,  August  1683,  and  formally  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
the  return  voyage,  the  expedition  was  scattered  by 
a  storm,  and  the  commander  lost.  In  1C21,  Sir 
George  Calvert  (afterwards  Lord  Baltimore)  settled 
in  the  great  peninsula  in  the  south-east,  and  named 
it  the  Province  of  Avalon.  The  history  of  the  island 
during  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  centuries,  is 
little  more  than  a  record  of  rivalries  and  feuds 
between  the  English  and  French  fishermen  ;  but 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  the  island  was 
ceded  wholly  to  England ;  the  French,  however, 
retaining  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  drying  their 
f:sh  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast.  A  governor 
was  appointed  in  1728.  The  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, established  in  1865,  consists  of  the  governor, 
a  legislative  council  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and 
a  general  assembly  (elected  by  the  people).  The 
coast  of  Labrador  on  the  mainland,  and  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  have  been  included,  since  1809,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  esteemed  of  the  large  kinds  of  dog. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from 
Newfoundland,  where  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  beast  of 
draught,  to  convey  light  loads  of  wood  or  provisions, 
on  sledges,  over  rugged  tracks.  Multitudes  of  these 
dogs,  in  St  John's  and  elsewhere,  are  left  to  shift 


Newfoundland  Dog, 

for  themselves  during  the  fishing  season  ;  and  are 
again  called  to  service  when  required  by  their 
masters.    There  are  several  varieties  of  N.  D.,  par- 


ticularly a  smooth  breed,  with  rather  small  head, 
white  and  8]iotted  with  black,  which  seems  now  to 
be  extinct ;  a  very  large  breed,  with  broad  muzzle, 
head  raised,  noble  expression,  waved  or  curly  hair, 
very  thick  and  bushy  corled  tail,  black  and  white 
colour ;  and  a  smaller,  almost  black  breed.  Some 
of  the  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed  with  hounda  and 
other  dogs.  The  N.  D.  is  remarkable  for  memory, 
and  for  patience  and  forbearance  of  temper.  It  is, 
however,  apt  to  become  irascible  in  confinement, 
and  will  then  bite  even  its  master.  Some  of  the 
moat  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  affection  and 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  relate  to  the  Newfoundland 
Dog.  No  dog  excels  it  aa  a  water-dog.  Its  paws 
are  half-webbed    Its  power  of 


NEWGATE,  a  celebrated  London  prison, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Newgate  Street,  opposite 
the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  chief  criminal  prison  for 
the  city  and  county.  The  exterior  presents  high 
dark  stone  walls,  without  windows,  and  with 
entrance*  from  the  side  next  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
front  of  which  public  executions  take  place.  The 
earliest  prison  here  was  in  the  portal  of  the  nrtc  gate 
of  the  city,  as  early  as  1218 ;  and  hence  the  name. 
About  two  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  executors  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  whose 
statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  niche,  till  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  Shortly 
after,  it  was  reconstructed,  from  which  time,  till 
1780,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice, 
its  condition  was,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
horrible.  Mr  Akeruian,  one  of  the  keepers,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770, 
stated,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  iu  the  spring  of  1750 
the  jail  distemper,  apreading  to  the  adjoining  Ses- 
sions House,  caused  the  death  of  'two  of  the  judges, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  several  of  the  jury  aud  others, 
to  the  numt>er  of  sixty  persons  and  upwards.'  The 
place,  however,  ia  now  kept  in  the  cleanest  possible 
condition.  The  cells  for  condemned  prisoners  are 
at  the  north-east  corner,  next  to  Newgate  Street 
The  Newgate  Calendar  contains  biographical  notices 
of  the  most  notorious  murderers,  burglars,  thieves, 
and  forgers  who  have  been  confined  within  its  walla. 

NEWMAN,  John  Hknrv,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
London,  February  21,  1801,  and  educated  at  the 
school  of  Dr  Nicholas,  at  Ealing,  whence  he  passed, 
in  1816,  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  college 
he  became  a  scholar  by  competitive  examination  in 
1818.  Having  graduated  in  1820.  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1822,  where  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr  Whately,  and  was  by  him  employed 
in  the  preparation  for  publication  of  his  well-known 
Treatim  on  Logic,  ana  introduced  to  the  editor  of 
the  Encffclopaaia  Metropolitana,  to  which  he  became 
a  contributor.  He  was  ordained  in  1824;  and  in  the 
following  year,  his  friend  Dr  Whately  having  I 
appointed  head  of  St  Alban'a  Hall,  N.  was  by  ! 
selected  aa  his  vice-principal ;  but  on  beiug  named 
tutor  in  hia  own  college  in  1827,  as  also  public 
examiner,  he  resigned  the  vice-principalsbip.  In 
1828,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Mary's, 
Oxford,  in  which  church  the  sermons  which  he 
delivered  at  a  late  i>eriod  had  an  extraordinary 
influence  in  forwarding  the  religious  movement 
with  which  his  name  is  permanently  associated.  At 
this  period,  N.  was  an  earnest  antagonist  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
transferred  their  support  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Sir  Robert  Inglia  on  occasion  of  the  former's  intro- 
ducing the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  and  he  vh 
one  of  the  most  active  in  commencing  and  carrying 
on  the  so-called  Oxford  movement— the  great  object 
of  which  was  to  counteract  as  well  the  Romanising 
as  the  dissenting  tendencies  of  the  time,  by  restor- 
ing and  bringing  into  notice  what  N.  and  his  friends 
;  believed  to  be  the  catholic  character  of  the  English 
I  Church.  With  this  view,  he  commenced,  in  1833, 
I  the  aeries  known  as  the  Oxford  Tract*,  to  which 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  chief  contributors ;  and  in 
1838.  he  also  became  editor  of  the  British  Critic, 
which  was  an  organ  of  the  same  views,  and,  in  coo- 
junction  with  Dra  Pusey  and  Keble,  of  a  Library  -  t 
j  Translation*  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Father*. 
j  He  continued  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  up  to  the 
90th  Number,  which  was  written  by  himself,  and 
the  tendency  of  which  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Anglican  authorities,  that  the  Heads  of  Houses  at 
.Oxford  condemned  the  Tract,  and  the  Biahop  of 
Oxford  called  on  N.  to  discontinue  th 

he  at  once 
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The  British  Critic  continued  for  some  time  longer  to 
advocate  the  tame  opinions ;  but  in  1843  that  pub- 
lication also  was  discontinued;  and  N.,  who  had 
for  some  time  resided  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford, 
engaged,  in  company  with  some  of  his  more  youth* 
ful  adherents,  in  study  and  ascetic  exercises,  thence- 
forward confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  Littlemore 
resilience,  and  eventually,  in  October  1846,  was 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  step 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  on  the  Development  of  Doctrine,  which 
was  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  nroccis 
through  which  the  writer  s  own  mind  bad  passed. 
Soon  afterwards,  N.  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  after 
some  preparation,  he  was  admitted  to  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  in  1848,  on  his  return 
to  England,  ho  established  a  branch  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  of  which 
he  was  himself  appointed  the  superior.  In  1852,  he 
ap|>ointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
established  in  Dublin,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
five  years,  afterwards  returning  to  the  house  of  the 
Oratory,  Birmingham,  where  he  still  (18641  resides, 
and  in  connection  with  which  he  has  established  a 
school  of  higher  studies  for  the  youth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Dr  N.,  in  addition  to  the 
large  share  which  he  had  iu  the  publications 
already  named,  is  the  author  of  several  vety  important 
works,  written  as  well  before  as  after  his  with- 
drawal from  Anglicanism.  Of  the  former  period, 
are  his  History  of  the  Avians,  Prophetical  Office  of 
the  Church,  The  Church  of  the  Father*,  an  Esmij 
OM  Miracles,  a  Translation  of  the  Treatises  of  SI 
Athanasius,  with  many  learned  Dissertations,  and 
several  volumes  of  Sermons.  To  the  latter  period 
belong  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Lec- 
tures on  Catholicism  in  England,  On  Anglican 
1) ijficulties,  and  Cm  University  Education.  N.  is  also 
the  author  of  two  works  of  fiction.  Loss  and  Gain, 
and  Callista,  a  classical  and  Christian  story  of  the 
6th  c. ;  and  he  was  the  editor,  and  in  part  compiler, 
of  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  English  Saints. 

NEWMAN,  Frawcis  William,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  London  in  181*5,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  Ealing.  Tbence  he  passed  to 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  first- 
class  honours  in  classics  and  mathematics  in  1828, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  a  fellowship  in  Baliol  Col- 
lege. This  fellowship,  however,  he  resigned;  and 
he  withdrew  from  the  university  in  1830,  at  the 
approach  of  the  time  for  taking  the  degree  of  M.A., 
declining  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
which  was  required  from  candidates  for  the  degree. 
After  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  East,  he  was 
appointed  classical  tutor  in  Bristol  College,  1834 
In  1844),  he  accepted  a  similar  professorship  in 
Manchester  New  College;  and  finally,  in  1846,  his 
great  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  his  general 
accomplishments,  led  to  his  anointment  to  the 
chair  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
London  University.  During  all  this  time,  he  has 
not  only  been  an  active  contributor  to  numerous 
literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  various 
branches  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  but  has 
also  had  a  leading  part  in  the  controversies  on 
religion,  in  which  ne  has  taken  the  line  directly 
opposite  to  that  chosen  by  his  elder  brother,  being 
no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme  rationalistic 
school  than  John  Henry  Newman  of  the  dogmatical 
opinions,  and  the  system  founded  upon  them, 
i  the  subject  of  his  well-known  work,  Phases  of 
Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  My  Creed 
(1850) ;  and  of  many  essays  in  the  Westminster,  Eclec- 
tic, and  other  Reviews ;  but  he  is  also  the  author  of 
verv  many  separate  publications.  Of  these,  several 
regarti  the  fundamental 


to  which  we  have  referred — as.  Catholic  (J nion;  Essays 
Towards  a  Church  of  the  Future  (1844) ;  A  Stale 
Church  not  Defensible  (1846) ;  a  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy  (1847);  The  Soul,  Us  Sorrows 
and  Aspirations  (1849).  Others  are  on  political  or 
social  topics— as,  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and 
Organic  (1848) ;  The  National  Debt  (1849) ;  T/te 
Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  (1651) ;  Lectures 

'  on  Political  Economy  {1857).  A  largo  number,  in 
fine,  are  devoted  to  historical,  classical,  and  scien- 
tific subjects,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  (1847) ; 
Regal  Rome  (1852);  translations  into  •unrhymed 
metre'  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (1853),  and  the  Iliad 

{  of  Homer  (1856) ;  a  treatise  on  Difficulties  of  Elemen- 
tary Geometry;  and  several  other  educational  works. 

NRWMA'RKET,  a  market-town  of  England, 
famous  for  its  horse-  situated  in  a  valley  13 

miles  east-north-east  of  Cambridge,  and  is  partly  in 
the  county  of  that  name  and  partly  in  Suffolk.  '  It 
contains  many  well-built  and  elegant  houses,  the 
residences  in  many  cases  of  gentlemen  who  are 
drawn  hither  from  their  interest  in  the  Turf.  The 
market-house  and  the  famous  Jockey  Club  are  the 
chief  edifices  Mnlt  -making  and  brewing  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  the  town  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  horse-races,  and  nearly  the  half  of 
the  population  are  jockeys,  grooms,  trainers,  or 
stablemen.  The  race-course  of  N.,  owned  partly 
by  the  Jockey  Club,  and  partly  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  the  training-ground  bears  a  similar  character 
for  excellence.  There  are  seven  race-meetings  held 
here  annually.  See  Horsk-Raciko.  Pop.  (1861) 
4069. 

NEWPORT,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  market-town,  and  river-port  of  England, 
chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  situated  near 
the  centre  of  that  island,  on  the  Medina,  which  is 
navigable  up  to  this  point.  St  Thomas's  Church, 
founded  in  1854,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  is  a  band- 
some  edifice,  and  contains  a  monument  erected 
by  Her  Majesty  in  memory  of  tho  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  September  8,  1650.  Among 
the  educational  establishments  of  N.  is  tho  Free 
Grammar  School,  in  which  frequent  meetings  and 
negotiations  between  Charles  L  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  took  place.  About  a  mile 
north  of  N.  is  Carisbrooke  Castle,  where  the  king 
was  confined  under  the  guardianship  of  Colonel 
Hammond  for  twelve  months  (1647—1618).  There 
are  several  imjwrtant  institutions  in  the  vicinity,  as 
the  Albany  Barracks,  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
the  Parkhurst  Prison  for  juvenile  convicts.  Manu- 
factures of  lace  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  ascend  to  the 
quay  at  high  tides.    Pop  (1861)  7934, 

NEWPORT,  a  thriving  market-town,  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  and  river-port  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  24  miles 
south-south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
Usk,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  It  was  anciently  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Caerleon,  about  three  miles  farther  up  the  river; 
but  during  the  present  century,  it  has  become  a 
shipping  port  of  considerable  ini]>ortance,  being  the 
outlet  of  the  produce  of  the  extensive  collieries, 
and  tin  works  of  the  neighbourhood.  It 
a  number  of  recently-erected  public  build- 
ings, has  spackms  docks,  manufactures  nails  and 
■pikes  extensively,  exports  iron  and  coal  largely, 
and  carries  on  an  excellent  general  trade.  In 
1862,  10,625  vessels,  of  894^263  tons,  entered  and 
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cleared  the  )>ort    N.  unites  with  Monmouth  and 
Usk  in  sending  a>  member  to  parliament.    The  j 
remains  of  Newport  Castle  are  now  used  se  a 

brewery.    Pop.  (1861)  23,249. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  | 
semi-capital    of   Rhode  Island,   U.  8.,   on  the 
west  shore   of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  in  j 
Narraganset  Bay,  5  miles  from  the  ocean.  Lat. 
41"  29'  N.,  long.  71'  19'  12"  W.    It  has  a  deep, 
ex<  client  harbour,  defended  by  Forts  Adams  and 
Wolcott     It  has  a  state -house,  custom  -  house,  | 
market,  the  R"dwood  Library,  many  large  hotels, 
and  elegant  villas ;  is  renowned  for  fine  scenery 
an  1  sea-bathing ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  in  America.     The  town  also  con- 
tains cotton  and  other  manufactures.  It  was  settled, 
in  1638,  by  17  adherents  of  Roger  Williams,  who 
followed  him  in  his  l>anishment  ftom  Massachusetts. 
It  was  occupied  by  8000  British  troops  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  was  for  a  time  the  resi-  > 
denoe  of  Bishop  Berkeley.    Pop  iu  1860,  10,508. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  U.  8 ,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  east ; 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River,  opposite  : 
Covington.     It  contains  a  United  States  arsenal,  j 
and  several  iron  foundries  and  rolling  mills.  Pop 
in  I860,  10,046. 

NKW'PORT-PA'GNELL,  a  small  market-town 
of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  Ousel.  50 
miles  north-north-west  of  London.  Lace  is  manu- 
factured extensively,  and  there  is  a  tpiod  trade  in 
corn,  coal,  and  timl>er.    Pop.  (1861)  3676. 

NEW'RY,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough, 
situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Aruia^h,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  distant  from 
Dublin  6.'!  mill's  north,  and  from  Belfast  38  miles 
south-south -west,  with  both  which  places  it  is  oon- 
ne  ted  by  a  branch-railway  communicating  with  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway.  Population 
in  1861, 12,3.31.  of  whom  7803  were  Roman  Catliol.cs, 
2411  Protectants  of  the  Established  Church,  1874 
Presbyterians,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other 
denominations.  N.  is  a  town  nearly  coeval  with  the 
English  invasion,  having  grown  up  around  a  mon- 
astery founded  in  1183,  and  a  castle  subsequently 
erected  by  De  Courcey.  This  castle  was  the  scene 
of  several  strnggles;  and  in  most  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Ulster,  N.  suffered  severely.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  borough  with  a  corporation  and  two  members  of 

Earlianient,  by  James  I.  Since  the  Union,  it  returns 
ut  one  member,  and  the  corporation  having  been 
abolished  by  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
affairs  of  the  town  are  now  administered  by  21 
commissioners.  It  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the 
nmc  name,  which  falls  into  Carlingf-.rd  Lough, 
and  by  a  canal,  by  which  the  navigation  is  pro- 
longed to  Lough  Ncagh,  a  distance  of  .  2  miles. 
The  town  is  handsomely  and  compactly  built 
The  quays  are  liucd  with  spacious  warehouses, 
and  there  are  several  mills,  tan  y  an  Is,  coach  and 
car  manufactories,  and  iron  foundries.  Linen, 
cotton,  and  iron  manufactures  are  also  carried  on.  I 
In  1SG2,  1908  vessels  of  25,249  tous,  entered  and 
cleared  the  p.rt  Steam- vessels  ply  to  Liverpool 
ami  Glasgow  from  Warreupoint  a  port  five  miles 
distant,  on  Carlingford  Lough,  which  is  connected  | 
with  N.  by  a  ship-canal,  admitting  vessels  drawing 
15  feet  of  water,  as  well  as  by  the  river. 

NEWSPAPER,  a  periodical  publication  printed 
and  distributed  for  the  circulation  of  news.  From 
the  broadsheet  relating  the  most  meagre  intelligence 
without  comment  or  Inference,  the  newspaper  has 
gradually  grown  up  into  a  powerful  xuittc&l,  as 
well  as  social  engine,  diffusing  information  on  all  J 


acting  on  the  public  mind,  in  times  of 
to  an  extent  that  has  led  it  to  be  called  a  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm. 

Hie  earliest  approach  to  the  newspaper  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Acta  Diurna,  or  Acta  PuMien,  of 
ancient  Rome,  an  otficial  gazette,  which  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  empire, 
appeared  dady  under  sauction  of  the 
Thecoute 


ation  of  the  births  and  deaths  in 


an  account 


of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  everything 
relating  to  the  supply  of  corn;  extracts  from  the 
A  Ha  Forensica,  including  the  edicts  of  magistrates, 
the  testaments  of  distinguished  men,  report*  of 
trials,  with  the  names  of  the  acquitted  and  con- 
demned, a  list  of  the  magistrates  who  were  <  1  >•■  i ; 
extracts  from  the  Acta  SentUus,  an  account  of  public 
affairs  aud  foreign  wars,  of  the  births,  death*, 
festivals,  and  movements  of  the  imperial  family ;  and 
generally,  news  relating  to  public  buildings,  funerals, 
games,  tires,  sacrifices,  and  miracles,  as  well  as 
amatory  stories.  The  Ada  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  censors, 
qua?stors,  and  other  magistrates,  by  officers  called 
actuarii,  assisted  by  clerks  and  notaries  ;  aud  their 
publication  consisted  in  {Misting  them  in  some  public 
place  in  the  city,  where  they  could  be  read  by  any 
one  who  pleased.  They  continued  to  be  issued  until 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  but  there 
seems  never  to  have  been  anything  correspomiing 
to  them  at  Constantinople. 

The  beginnings  of  the  newspaper  of  modern 
Eiirep;  are  traceable  to  Germany  and  to  Veniee. 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  c,  small  life ws- sheet*,  called  BsiaUtmm 
and  the  Aeuv  Zeytung,  apiieared  in  Augsburg, 
Vienna,  Rati-bon,  and  N  Urn  berg,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  letter.  The  extant  uumliers  contain, 
among  other  matters,  accounts  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  of  the  conquests  of  tho  Turks,  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  war  in  Italy,  with  such  local 
occurrences  as  executions,  inundations,  earthquakes, 
burniugs  of  witches,  and  child  murders  committed 
by  the  Jews.  More  important,  perhaps,  were  the 
otficial  Notixie  Scritte.  tint  issued  by  the  Vcuetian 
government  in  the  16th  a,  containing  accounts  of 
the  wars  earned  on  by  the  Republic,  and  other 
events  of  general  interest  At  first  they  were  not 
printed,  but  were  to  be  seen  in  various  public  place* 
on  payment  of  a  small  coin,  called  a  Ga&ta,  whenoa 
tlie  name  '  Gazette.'  After  they  were  allowed  by 
the  government  to  be  printed,  they  obtained  a  wide 
circulation  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  English  newspapers,  or  news-letters, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  were  printed 
in  the  form  of  small  quarto  pamphlets.  Some 
copies  of  a  sheet,  called  the  English  Mercury, 
purporting  to  be  published  by  authority  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1588,  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  have  been  proved  by  Mr  Watts  ot  the 
British  Museum  to  be  literary  forgeries,  executed 
alwut  1766.  The  first  English  newspa|K.ra  appeared 
at  occasional  and  irregular  intervals— the  cariieet  of 
them,  so  far  as  ascertained,  is  entitled  Ar»«s»  out  of 
Hull 1 1 ml,  and  was  published  for  M.  N'ewberyin  101H. 
In  1622.  these  occasional  |»amphlets  were  converted 
into  a  periodical  weekly  publication,  entitled  /'/<« 
Verta'me  New*  of  the  Present  Wert,  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butter.  Al>out  the  same  time  appeared 
the  Lomlon  Weekly  Uourant.  A  large  number  of 
publications,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  newt> 
papers,  wore  circulated  during  the  civil  war,  with 
such  names  as  En-jlands  MtmoniUe  Accidents,  The 
Kingdoms  Intelligencer,  Mercurius  Aulieus,  The 
Scots  Intelligencer,  The  Parliament's  Scout,  The  Pat' 
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Th*  Scot*  Dove,  The  Parliament  Kite,  The  Seerrt 
Owl.  MrrruriuD  Marta,  Mercurhtt  Democritut,  Mer- 
atrius  AcJuroaiiam,  or  Netct  from  Hell,  &c  The 
arrangement  of  the  news  is  poor  in  the  extreme, 
and  what  few  comments  there  are,  are  of  the  moat 
virulent  description.  The  Long  Parliament  sub- 
jected the  newspaper  press  to  a  censorship,  which 
became  more  strict  under  Charles  1L  The  first 
English,  newspaper  which  could  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  vehicle  of  general  information,  was  the 
Public  InUlltgeneer,  established  by  Sir  Roger 
in  1663 ,  it  was  dropped  on  the  appear- 
of  The  London  Gazette,  the  first  number  of 
which  wan  published  November  7,  1665,  at  Oxford, 
where  the  court  was  residiug  in  consequence  of  the 
plague  being  then  in  London.  A  second  paper, 
called  The  Obtervator,  was  afterwards  started  by 
L' Estrange,  who,  in  1680,  exercised  his  authority  as 
bcencer  of  the  press  by  issuing  a  proclamation  *  for 
suppressing  the  printing  and  publishing  of  unlicenced 
news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news.'  Small  as  was 
the  sheet,  a  difficulty  often  arose  bow  to  fill  it  One 
publisher  was  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  dearth  of 
news  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible  ;  another  annouueed 
that  *  blank  space  is  left  that  any  gentleman  may 
write  his  own  private  business.' 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  few  of  the  news- 
prs  appeared  oftener  than  once  a  week.  From 
interest  excited  by  Marlborough's  victories 
■  a  demand  for  more  frequent  intelligence,  and 
besides  17  newspapers  published  three  times  a  week, 
the  Daily  CouraiU,  established  in  17(>9,  was  issued 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Of  the  more  noted 
London  newspa|iers,  the  London  Daily  Port  and 
General  Advertiser  was  established  in  1726,  and  in 
1752  became  the  Public  Adetrliter;  a  celebrity 
attaches  to  it  from  having  been  the  medium  in 
which  'Juntus's  Letters'  first  appeared.  The  St 
Jam**'*  Chronicle  arone  from  an  amalgamation  of 
two  paiters,  the  Si  Jamet't  Pott  and  St  Jame*'t 
Erming  Post,  both  which  began  in  1715.  The 
jVorth  Briton,  edited  by  Wilkes,  first  appeared  in 
176*2.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  discontinued  in  1862, 
dates  from  1770;  the  Morning  Pott,  from  1772  ;  the 
Morning  Ift-rald,  from  1781 ;  the  Timet  first 
appeared  in  1788,  as  a  continuation  of  the  London 
Daily  C'nivermU  RegiMer,  which  had  been  established 
three  years  earlier. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  prosecutions  were 
rife  against  newspaper  writers  and  editors ;  their 
result,  generally,  was  to  give  a  greatly  increased 
currency  to  the  doctrines  assailed,  and  to  confer  a 
fictitious  importance  on  the  traders  in  politics,  by 
whom  many  of  the  journals  were  conducted.  The 
first  attempt  at  parliamentary  reporting  was  resented 
by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
but  the  resolutions  and  the  imprisonments  of  1771 
all  ended  in  the  tacit  concession  of  publicity  of 
discussion  which  has  ever  since  prevailed. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  have,  within  the 
present  century,  greatly  increased  in  sixe  and  im- 
proved in  literary  character.  In  both  respects  they 
arc  far  in  advance  of  the  journals  of  any  other  country. 
Each  number  of  the  Timet  now  consists  in  general 
of  24  pages,  and  contains  upwards  of  5000  adver- 
tisements. The  success  of  the  Timet  is  mainly  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  its  original  promoter,  Mr  W  alter, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  various  important 
improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  made  a 
strong  effort  to  secure  the  best  literary  talent  attain- 
able in  all  departments  of  his  journal.  One  of  the 
moat  notable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Timet, 
was  the  exposure,  through  means  of  its  Paris  corres- 
pondent, of  s  gigantic  scheme  of  forgery,  planned  in 
France  in  1840—  a  Bchcme  which  contemplated  the 

notation,   at  the  chief 


banking-houses  of  the  continent,  of  forged  Letters 
of  Credit  from  Glyn  and  Co.  The  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  made  by 
the  Timet.  One  of  the  parties  implicated,  brought 
an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer,  and  obtained 
a  verdict  of  one  farthing  damages.  A  public  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
in  uefendiug  the  action ;  when  the  proprietors  of 
the  Timet,  declining  |>ert)onally  to  accept  the  sum 
subscribed,  invested  it  in  two  7Vm«s  scholarships  in 
connection  with  Christ's  Hospital  and  the  City  of 
London  School,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  proceeding 
thence  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  editing  of  one  of  the  leading  London  news- 
papers involves  an  immense  daily  expense,  and  the 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  talented  writers.  1  he 
principal  editor,  as  representative  of  the  proprietors, 
has  the  whole  oversight  and  responsibility  intrusted 
to  him.  He  occasionally  furnishes  the  leading 
article,  but  it  is  more  frequently  coni|>ot)cd  by  one 
of  a  staff  of  literary  contributors,  who  are  bound  ou 
the  shortest  notice  to  write  on  any  subject  which 
the  editor  may  assign.  The  leader  is  in  form  a 
relic  of  the  time  when  the  newspaper  was  the  news- 
letter ;  it  is  its  professed  object  to  analyse,  condense, 
and  explain  public  transactions,  to  scrutinise  what 
is  doubtful  or  suspicious  in  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  and  to  expose  sophistry  and  imftosture.  Cuder 
the  editor  are  various  sub-editors,  having  the 
superintendence  respectively  of  the  London,  the 
provincial,  the  foreign,  the  literary,  the  industrial, 
aud  other  departments.  The  commercial  article  is 
furnished  every  evening  by  a  contributor  in  the 
City.  There  are  twelve  to  sixteen  parliamentary 
short-hand  reporters,  who  are  continually  relieving 
one  another,  besides  reporters  attached  to  the  courts 
of  law,  and  correspondents  who  furnish  accounts  of 
public  meetings  aud  local  news  of  various  kinds. 
The  foreign  intelligence,  a  most  important  depart- 
ment in  the  great  Ixmdon  journals,  is  furnished  by 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of 
them,  particularly  those  employed  in  time  of  war, 
being  men  of  very  high  reputation  in  the  literary 
world, 

A  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  imposed  in  1713 
by  10  Anne,  c  19,  amounting  to  one  halfpenny  on 
'half  a  sheet  or  less,'  and  one  penny  'if  larger 
than  half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  a  whole 
sheet'  The  duty  was  raised  4<f.  by  30  Geo.  II.  c 
19;  another  halfpenny  was  added  by  16  Geo.  IIL 
c  34  ;  still  another  by  29  Geo.  III.  c.  50;  and  a 
further  addition  of  l\d.  was  made  by  37  Geo.  III.  c 
90,  amounting  to  id.  in  all.  Act  6  and  7  WilL  IV.  c 
76,  reduced  the  stamp-duty  to  Id.,  with  the  addition 
of  Jd.  or  Id.  when  the  sheet  contained  upwards  of 
1550,  or  of  2295  square  inches  on  each  side.  An 
additional  \d.  was  chargeable  on  a  Supplement  By 
18  and  19  Vict  c  27,  passed  in  1855,  the  newspaper 
stamp  was  atioliahed,  a  change  which  occasioned  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers,  aud 
diminution  of  their  price,  though  many  of  the  cheap 
papers  then  started  were  of  very  brief  duration. 
The  repeal  of  the  paper-duty,  which  took  effect  on 
October  1,  1861,  also  added,  though  to  a  much  less 
considerable  extent  to  the  number  and  cheapness 
of  newspapers.  The  number  of  stamps  issued  on 
British  newspapers  was  74  millions  in  1753,  16 
millions  in  1800,  and  65,741,271  in  1850. 

In  1843,  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in 
London  was  79;  at  present  it  is  about  230.  The 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  individual  news- 
papers is,  however,  greatly  more  than  the  increase 
m  the  number  of  newspapers.  A  few  of  the  daily 
papers  have  attained  a  circulation  of  70,000,  and 
some  of  the  weeklies  a  still  larger  circulation.  The 
nm.  which  ^Id-.U,^  political  M. 
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than  any  other  paper,  hardly  circulates  60,000  conies 
daily.  Of  the  London  papers,  twenty  are  published 
daily,  some  of  them  being,  however,  mere  reprints 
of  the  morning  paper,  with  what  further  news  has 
been  received  during  the  day.  Four  are  purely 
commercial  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  four  profess 
Conservative  principles,  and  ten  Liberal  of  various 
shades.  The  7  im<M  professes  to  be  Independent. 
One  daily  paper  is  printed  in  French.  The  prices 
of  tho  daily  papers  vary  from  {d.  to  JW.  Of  the 
210  newspapers  not  daily,  most  are  published  once, 
acme  twice,  iome  three  times  a  week,  and  some 
once  a  fortnight  They  comprise  8  agricultural 
9  sporting,  12  commercial,  and  5  railway  journals ; 
9  papers  purely  literary,  or  literary  and  scientific, 

5  military,  4  musical,  2  theatrical,  4  photographic, 
2  electrical,  4  chemical,  7  legal,  ana  4  medical. 
There  is  a  Court  Chronic!*,  a  Court  Circular,  and 
a  Court  Journal,  a  French,  a  German,  an  Anglo- 
American,  and  a  Russian  weekly  paper.    There  are 

6  pictorial,  and  2  humorous  papers.  Of  the  remain- 
ing weekly  papers,  but  a  few  |<ossess  strong  political 
principles,  most  devote  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
general  intelligence.  The  bakers,  drajiers,  grocers, 
and  pawnbrokers  have  their  respective  journals ; 
the  builders  and  booksellers  have  each  three ;  and 
there  are  many  newspapers  with  a  purely  local 
circulation,  some  confined  to  the  obscurer  quarters 
of  London.  The  price  of  the  weekly  papers  varies 
from  oVi.  to  \<L  or 

The  earliest  English  provincial  newspaper  is 
believed  to  be  the  Nonrich  Po*tman,  published 
in  170(5,  at  the  price  of  a  penny,  but  *a  halfjicnny 
not  refused.'  It  was  followed,  in  1714,  by  the 
Nonrich  Courant,  or  Wckly  Packet.  A  York 
Courant,  Leeds  Courant,  and  York  Journal  were 
established  about  1720;  the  Manchester  Qazrttc  in 
1730,  and  the  Orford  Journal  in  1710.  In  1843, 
212  newspapers  were  published  in  provincial  towns 
of  England,  and  8  in  Wales.  The  provincial  news- 
ittpera  of  England  now  number  about  680,  besides 
87  belonging  to  Wales,  and  14  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  About  a  fifth  of  the  numl»cr  profess 
Conservative  or  Lilieral-Conservative  principles,  a 
half  Liberal,  a  small  number  perfect  independence 
in  politics,  and  the  rest  are  avowedly  neutral  More 
than  half  do  not  exceed  Irf.  in  price,  and  there  are 
but  a  very  few  conducted  with  anything  like  ability. 
The  news  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the 
London  papers,  and  a  characteristic  feature  of 
many  second-class  provincial  papers  is  a  column  of 
gossip  or  scandal,  entitled  a  letter  '  From  Onr 
London  Correspondent' 

The  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  began  during 
the  civil  wars  of  tho  17th  century.  A  party  ot 
Cromwell's  troops,  who  arrived  at  Leith  in  1G52  to 
garrison  the  citadel,  brought  with  them  a  printer 
named  Christopher  Higgins,  to  reprint  the  London 
paper,  Mercurius  Politlau.  The  .  first  number  was 
issued  on  the  26th  October  1653,  and  in  November 
1654  tho  establishment  was  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  reprinting  went  on  till  1660.  On 
the  31st  December  1660,  the  first  number  was 
published  of  the  Mercurius  Caledonius,  which  pro* 
fessed  to  furnish  information  regarding  the  'affairs 
in  agitation  in  Scotland,  with  a  survey  of  foreign 
intelligence.'  It  lived  only  three  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  The  Kingdom's  Jntdligrncrr.  The 
Edinburgh  Gazette,  an  official  paper  published  by 
authority,  was  established  in  1660  by  James 
Watson,  a  printer  of  eminence  and  skill  In  1705, 
Watson  also  started  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  which 
only  attained  its  55th  number,  and  in  1706  the  Scot* 
Courant.  In  1718,  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh 
gave  a  privilege  to  James  M'Ewaa  to  print  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  three  times  a  week,  on 
TM 


condition  that  before  publication  he  should  give 
4  ane  coppie  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates.'  This 
paj»cr  is  yet  flourishing  as  the  principal  Conservative 
journal  in  Scotland.  The  still  surviving  Caledonian 
Merairvwu  first  published  on  the  28th  of  April 
1720.  The  Scotsman,  which  has  now  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  Scottish  newspaper,  came  into 
existence  in  1817,  nnder  the  conduct  of  Mr  Charles 
M'Laren  and  Mr  J.  R.  MHJulloch,  the  political 
economist  The  earliest  Scottish  provincial  news- 
paper was  the  Olasgow  Courant,  established  in 
1715.  The  Glasgow  Journal  commenced  in  1729, 
and  exists  to  the  present  day,  as  also  docs  the 
Aberdeen  Journal,  founded  by  bit  James  Chalmers 
in  1746,  the  first  number  of  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Cnlloden.  The  number  of 
newsjia|»ers  published  in  Scotland  in  1843  was 
69;  it  is  now  154,  19  of  that  number  belonging  to 
Edinburgh.  A  few  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Scotland  contain  articles  approaching  in  talent  to 
those  of  the  best  English  newspapers,  and  exercise 
considerable  political  influence,  at  least  in  matters 
relating  to  Scotland.  18  of  the  Scottish  papers  are 
regarded  Conservative,  91  Liberal,  14  Independent, 
and  the  rest  neutral  in  politics.  Of  the  whole  155, 
ten  only  are  daily  papers,  four  of  the  ten  Wing 
published  in  Edinburgh,  three  in  Glasgow,  two 
in  Dnndee,  and  one  in  Greenock.  The  price  of 
the  daily  papers  is  hi,  that  of  the  weeklies  and 
bi-weeklies  varies  from  \d.  to  4d, 

In  Ireland,  a  news-sheet,  called  Warranted  Tidings 
from  Ireland,  was  printed  during  the  rebellion  of 
1641  ;  but  the  first  Irish  newspaper,  properly  so 
called,  was  the  Dublin  Newsletter,  commenced  in 
1685.  Puts  Occrrenc+s,  a  Dublin  daily  paper, 
originated  in  1700,  wa3  continued  for  half  a  century. 
It  was  followed,  in  1728,  by  another  daily  paper, 
Faulkner  $  Journal,  established  by  George  Faulk- 
ner, 4  a  man  celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  weakness  of  his  head.'  The  oldest 
existing  Dublin  newspajiers  are  Saunders'  (originally 
Esdailt's)  Newsletter,  begun  in  1744,  and  the  Fr,e- 
I  mon's  Journal,  instituted  under  the  name  of  tlio 
Public  Register  by  Dr  Lucas,  in  1755.  The  lAinericls 
Chronicle,  the  oldest  Irish  provincial  paper,  dates 
from  1708.  Ireland  possessed  79  newspapers  in 
1843,  and  has  now  140.  Most  of  them  are  charac- 
terised by  an  energy  of  language,  and  a  stren^-th  of 
political  bias,  unknown  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
united  Kingdom.  Al>out  40  profess  Conservative, 
40  Liberal,  3  revolutionary,  and  11  independent 
views  in  politics ;  40  are  politically  neutral.  About 
12  are  avowed  sup|K>rters  of  Protestantism,  the  rest 
are  either  Roman  Catholic  or  neutral 

Of  the  32  newspajiers  belonging  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man  supports  2  Conservative, 
1  Liberal,  and  1  neutral  jonrnaL  Jersey  has  6 
journals,  3  printed  in  French  and  3  in  "English. 
3  are  Liberal,  a  fourth  Conservative,  and  a  fifth 
Liberal -Conservative.  Guernsey  has  an  official 
Gazette  printed  in  French,  which  ia  Protestant  and 
Liberal,  besides  a  Liberal  and  a  Liberal- Conserva- 
tive paper. 

In  the  British  colonies,  new^rwpers  are  numerous, 
inclnding  some  in  India,  printed  in  the  Bengalee 
and  other  native  language*  Hieking's  Gazrttr,  the 
first  Anglo-Indian  newspajier,  appeared  at  Calcutta 
in  1781 ;  it  was  followed,  in  1784,  by  a  small  official 
sheet  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  or  Oriental  Advertiser. 
The  still  surviving  Bengal  ffurkuru  was  established 
in  1795.  In  the  earlier  times  of  Indian  newspapers, 
though  there  was  no  direct  censorship,  exemplary 
punishment  was  often  inflicted  on  the  authors  of 
offensive  paragraph  a  In  1794,  Mr  Dncane,  editor 
of  the  World,  was  transported  to  Europe  for  an 
address  to  the  army  which  appeared 
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in  his  paper ;  and  a  similar  result  followed,  in  1798, 
to  another  editor,  who  made  some  severe  observa- 
tions on  the  official  conduct  of  a  local  magistrate.  A 
censorship,  established  by  Lord  Wellcsluy  in  1799, 
im  abolished  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1818 ; 
kit  a  licence,  revocable  at  pleasure,  was  required  to 
be  taken  out  by  every  printer  of  a  newspaper.  In 
1S32.  the  Indian  press  consisted  of  6  Eurojiean  and 
5  native  journals.  The  licensing  system  was  done 
away  with  by  Lord  Metcalfe's  law  of  1835,  a  step 
disapproved  of  by  the  Bast  India  directors.  Lord 
Metcalfe's  law  remained  in  force  till  the  sepoy 
mutiny,  since  which  event  there  has  been  a  return 
to  the  system  of  licences.  In  1855,  from  55  to  60 
newspapers  were  published  in  the  native  languages 
of  India. — The  first  Australian  pajier  was  the  Sydney 
Gazette,  founded  in  1803  by  George  Howe,  a  Creole 
of  St  Kitta.  Hohart  Town  had  its  journal  in  1804, 
and  in  1824  newspapers  began  to  multiply  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  principal  are  now  the 
Sydney  Herald,  the  Sydney  Monitor,  the  Argua  of 
Melbourne,  and  the  South  A  ustralian  Gazette.  The 


materials  for  printing  this  last-named  paper 
carried  out  by  the  original  South  Australian  colo- 
nists, the  first  number  having  been  previously 
printed  in  England.  A  similar  course  was  adopted 
by  the  first  New  Zealand  colony  in  1839,  in  founding 
their  AVw  Zealand  Gazette  and  AVio  Zealand  Adrtr- 
titer.  Several  English  nowspatKjrs  are  published  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Tahiti  has,  since  1844, 
had  its  L'Oc*anie  Francaiae. 

France.— The  earliest  French  newspaper  is  said 
to  have  been  established  by  Theophraste  Renandot, 
a  physician,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
The  first  number  of  his  Gazette  appeared  in  1634. 
In  the  folic  •wong  year,  through  interest  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  his 
Uazette ;  it  was  continued  weekly  up  to  1762,  and 
then  )>egan  to  appear  twice  in  the  week,  and  to 
combine  advertisements  with  public  news.  Com- 
mercial intelligence  was  added  in  1765,  and  in  1792, 
theatrical  announcements.     In  1650  was  started 
the  Gazette  Burlettjue,  a  journal  in  verse,  edited  by 
the  poet  Jean  Loret,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  Chratv<pte  Seandtdemte  of  Paris;  and  in  1672, 
the  Mrrcure  Galant,  a  political  and  literary  journal, 
which  afterwards  l>ecame  the  Mercure  de  France, 
and  was  continued  daring  the  Revolution,  and 
to  1815.    The  first  French  daily  newspaper 
the  Journal  de  Pari*,  which  began  in  1777, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1819.    A  largo  crop  of 
journals  sprang  into  being  with  the  Revolution, 
organs  respectively  of  Republicans,  Jacobins,  and 
Royalists,  but  most  of  them  had  a  very  brief  exist- 
ence.  Under  the  first  Napoleon  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  much  restricted^    By  one  of  his  earliest 
ordinances  as  First  Consul,  all  the  newspapers  were 
suppressed  except  13,  and  under  tho  Empire  the 
tolerated  journals  were  allowed  to  be  little  more 
than  echoes  of  the  official  Monitenr.    From  the 
danger  which  attended  the  handling  of  political 
questions,  arose  the  practico  of  filling  a  Urge  portion 
of  the  sheet  with  the  '  Feuilleton,  consisting  of  a 
sketch  or  tale  by  a  jiopular  writer,  which  has  ever 
since  been  a  characteristic  of  French  journalism. 
During  the  Restoration  period,  the  press  being  ogam 
less  fettered,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
irauuV  •  d  newspapers.  Io  1826,  there  were  127,  and 
in  IS.1»,  307  newspapers  published  in  Paris.  The 
July  Revolution  at  first  added  still  further  to  their 
number  ;  bnt  the  restrictive  measures  of  1834,  con- 
sisting in  the  imposition  of  a  stamp-duty,  and  of  an 
obligation  to  rind  security  to  the  amount  of  24,000 
francs,  led  to  the  collapse  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tben  existing  journals   The  Montteur,  D(Ut», 
^  Pre**  were  in  possesion  of  the  government, 


and  for  a  time  also  the  OonHituHonnel,  and  every 
shade  of  political  opinion  had  its  recognised  organ. 
Emile  de  Girardin's  scheme  of  widening  the  circula- 
tion of  the  government  organ,  tho  Prnme,  by  bringing 
down  the  subscription  price  from  80  to  40  francs, 
had  the  result  of  reducing  the  price  of  tho  opposition 
journals  also.  Cheap  newspapers  being  thus  estab- 
lished, it  soon  appeared  that  with  the  class  among 
whom  they  circulated  most  widely  the  feuilleton 
was  regarded  of  more  importance  than  the  political 
article,  and  it  thus  became  the  policy  of  the  jour- 
nalists to  pay  enormous  sums  to  tho  cleverest 
novelists  of  the  day,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their 
service.  100,000  francs  paid  by  Dr  Veron  of  the 
Corutitutwnnel  to  Eugene  Sue  for  hi*  Jul/  Errant, 
turned  out  as  profitable  a  speculation  for  the  jour- 
nal id:  as  for  the  novelist. 

The  Revolution  of  1848,  bkc  the  revolutions  that 
had  gone  before  it,  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
short  lived  journals.  General  Cavaignac  suppressed 
some,  and  extinguished  others,  by  a  return  to  the 
system  of  sureties.    Under  the  preseut  emperor 


president,  a  law  was  passed  obliging  the  author  of 
every  newspaper  artiofe  to  affix  his  name  to  it  In 
February  1852,  the  press  laws  were  incorporated 
with  increased  stringency  into  a  Dfcret  organkpte 
twr  la  prtMe.  The  newspapers,  with  exception  of 
La  Pray,  have  risen  to  their  old  prices.  There  are 
now  14  daUy  papers  published  in  Paris,  the  most 
important  being  the  Siiele,  Pre***,  Contlilutionnel, 
Patrie,  Dtbat*,  and  the  official  Montteur.  The 
French  provincial  papers  are  destitute  of  all  weight, 
political  or  Uterary. 

Belgium. — In  the  Low  Countries  an  illustrated 
war  gazette,  called  the  Niewetijdinghe,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1605 ;  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  Gazette 
van  Anttrerjten,  which  survived  till  1805.  During 
|  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule,  each  town  had  its 
privdeged  newspaper,  but  tho  press  was  consider- 
ably fettered  iu  the  expression  of  political  opinion. 
Under  the  French  rule,  most  of  these  journals  dis- 
appeared or  sunk  into  insignificance,  'lb*  Annates 
Pulituiuee  was  a  political  journal  of  considerable 
popularity  during  last  century.  Since  the  Rcvoln* 
tion  of  IS 30,  the  press  has  been  subject  to  few 
restraints,  the  newsj>aners  have  been  numerous,  and 
some  few  of  them  well  conducted.  The  Indtpend- 
ance  BAge  has  a  large  circulation,  and  exercises 
considerable  political  influence.  It  is  the  property 
of  a  company  of  tankers,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
Frenchman  of  talent  and  liberal  sentiments.  The 
Montteur  Beige  was  instituted  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  ministry  in  1830.  The  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment is  now  the  Echo  du  Parlement ;  it  is  in  politic* 
what  is  there  called  'anti -Catholic,'  that  is,  anti- 
ultramontane.  A  larger  circulation  is  enjoyed  by 
the  Journal  de  BruxeHex,  tho  Emancipation,  and 
the  Echo  Beige,  three  papers  in  the  interest  of  tho 
parti  prUre,  and  supplied  abundantly  with  corres- 
pondence from  Rome.  The  National  is  a  republican 
journal,  bombastic  and  extravagant  in  character. 
The  Prteurseur  d Anvere,  and  the  Etcaut  of  Ant- 
werp, have  al«o  a  considerable  circulation — the  latter 
is  at  once  ultramontane  and  ultra-democratic. 

Holland. — The  earlier  newspapers  of  Holland 
were  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  the  accuracy 
of  their  information,  in  advance  of  those  of  other 
countries,  bnt  gave  far  more  prominence  to  commer- 
cial than  to  political  intelligence.  They  all  horo 
the  name  of  Courant  appended  to  the  name  of  the 
I  town  where  they  were  published.  Though  subject 
'  to  no  censorship  since  1815,  it  was  not  till  1830 
that  they  began  to  comment  on  political  occur- 
At  present  the  principal  Dutch  journals 


are  the  AUgemeene  Han<lelMad  of  Amsterdam, 
the  Harltnuche  Courant,  and  the  Journal  de  la 
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Haye  and  Stoats  Courant—  both  published  at  the 

Switzerland.  —Switzerland  being  a  confederation 
of  states,  each  with  its  own  institutions,  the  Sw  iss 
newspapers  have  always  had  a  very  local  character; 
bat  they  are  numerous,  and  some  of  those  belonging 
to  the  more  important  cantons,  particularly  Berne, 
Zurich,  Basle,  Aargau,  Geneva,  have  of  late  years 
greatly  improved  in  character. 

Germany.— Though  in  Germany  tho  Relational, 
above  alluded  to,  were  in  some  sort  the  precursors 
of  newspapers,  yet  no  serial  news|>aper,  properly  so 
called,  seems  to  have  existed  till  1615.  Frankfort 
was  the  first  town  that  possessed  its  journal ;  next 
followed  Fulda,  Hildesheim,  and  Herford  The 
earliest  Leiprig  newspaper  was  instituted  in  1660. 
The  lirat  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  foreign  corres- 
pondents was  the  Hamburgache  Correspondent  ;  but 
no  German  newspaper  can  lie  said  to  have  had  any 
political  weight  till  the  institution  of  the  AUyemeine 
Zeitung,  founded  by  Cotta  in  1798,  which  still  takes 
rank  as  the  first  pa)>er  in  Germany.  It  lirat  appeared 
at  Tubingen,  and  after  changing  its  place  of  publi- 
cation to  Stuttgart  and  Ulm,  eventually  removed 
to  Augsburg.  During  French  ascendancy,  the 
German  papers  were  little  more  than  echoes  of 
the  Parisian  ;  but  a  number  of  journals  of  a  more 
national  character  sprang  np  during  the  war  of 
liberation.  The  abuso  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
after  1830,  led  to  the  imposition  by  the  diet  of 
restrictions  of  a  somewhat  severe  character  on  news- 
papers. The  multitudinous  journals  of  1848  vanished 
very  speedily  ;  but  within  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  character,  literary 
and  political,  of  the  German  newspapers,  and  more 
freedom  of  discussion  has  latterly  been  allowed. 
The  advance  has  of  late  been  most  marked  in  the 
newspaper  press  of  Austria.  Tho  leading;  jiapers  of 
Vienna,  tho  Out  DeuUcfie  Post,  Wie  ner  Zti'ung,  and 
0"° ■ilzrreichaclve  Ztitung  are,  both  in  a  literary  and 
political  point  of  view,  greatly  improved.  In  Prussia 
the  Berliner  Piivilegute  Zeitung,  the  BerUn*che 
Nachrichten,  and  the  Kclnitche  Zeitung,  tho  prin- 
cipal journal  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  are  conducted 
with  fair'  ability.  The  Neue  Preutsieche  Zi  itung  of 
Berlin,  better  known  as  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  is  the 
most  important  organ  of  the  reactionary  party. 

Italy. — We  have  mentioned  tho  early  Notizie 
Bcritic  or  Gazettes  of  Venice.  The  news-sheets 
which  followed  them  were  in  disfavour  with  the  see 
of  Rome ;  and  a  memorable  ball  denouncing  them 
was  issued  by  Gregory  XIII.  Up  to  1847,  the 
newspapers  of  Italy  were  small,  politically  insigni- 
ficant, and  subject  to  a  strict  censorship  With  the 
accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  a  flood  of  political 
journals  made  their  appearance,  one  or  two  of  which 
only  were  conducted  with  any  approach  to  talent, 
and  few  lasted  above  a  year.  In  the  Sardinian 
dominions  there  continued  to  be  no  fewer  than  45 
political  papers  published  in  1852,  41  of  which 
were  printed  in  Italian  and  4  in  French.  Of  that 
number  a  great  many  soon  afterwards  collapsed.  The 
removal  ot  the  former  restrictions  of  the  press  in 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  started  into 
life  a  number  of  newspapers.  Seventeen  jiolitical 
and  ten  partially  political  papers  are  now  published 
in  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  besides  31 
periodicals,  many  of  which  answer  more  or  less  to 
our  ideas  of  a  newspaper.  Few  of  these  newspapers 
arc  as  yet  of  much  promise.  The  leaders  are  poor, 
no  great  socird  or  commercial  questions  are  dis- 
cussed, and  each  journal  is  the  mere  advocate  of 
one  or  other  of  the  political  parties.  The  best  of 
them,  on  the  whole,  is  the  Jiazione  of  Florence, 
which  may  be  comi>ared  to  some  of  the  second-rate 
French  paper*.  L'Opinionc  is  tho  immaterial  organ, 
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IS  Armenia  and  La  Cieiltd  CatUAxa  belong  to  the 
*  Neri '  and  '  Codiui,'  and  //  Diritto  and  X'  Unitd 
I  la  liana  are  the  acknowledged  organs  of  the  Maz- 
rini  party.  Humorous  newspapers,  after  the  model 
of  our  Punch,  are  almndant  In  Rome,  the  prin- 
cipal newspaper  is  the  Qiornale  di  Roma,  the  chief 
periodical  of  the  'Neri,'  small  in  size,  and  containing 
only  what  public  news  the  government  thinks  ii 
prudent  to  circulate. 

Spain.— Sheets  called  Relatione*,  giving  accounts: 
of  important  occurrences,  used  to  appear  in  Spain 
at  irregular  intervals  in  the  17th  c.,  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  romances ;  but  no  Spanish  newspaper, 
projierly  so  called,  existed  till  last  century,  and  fifty 
years  ago  Madrid  possessed  but  one  journal.  The 
first  approach  to  j<olitical  journalism  followed  in, 
the  wake  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cortes.  The  gross  licence  with  which 
many  of  the  then  established  papers  were  conducted, 
led,  in  1824,  to  the  suppression  of  all  except  the 
Diario  and  Oaftta  of  Madrid,  the  Oactta  de  Bayona, 
and  a  few  which  were  purely  commercial  or  scien- 
tific. At  present,  about  40  journals  are  published 
in  Madrid,  politically  and  in  every  other  res|>ect 
very  unim|wrtaut ;  tho  most  read  are  the  Eipaia 
and  El  Clamor  Publico.  The  press  of  Portugal  is 
as  insignificant :  the  official  organ  is  the  Diario  do 
Gotrrao. 

Sweden  and  JVorwwy. — The  earliest  Swedish  news- 
paper seems  to  have  been  the  Ordinnrie  Pott 
Tidende,  established  in  1643,  and  continued  till 
1680.  It  was  followed  by  the  Relatione*  Curioect  in 
Latin  (1682—17(11).  Two  French  papers,  the  Gazette 
FranratMe  de  Stockholm  and  the  Mercure  de  Suide, 
existed  in  Sweden  in  the  second  half  of  last  century, 
but  politically  the  newspaper  press  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  any  influence  untd  the  establishment 
of  the  A  rifus  by  Johanssen  in  1820.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  principal  journals  of  Sweden  were  the 
Fiblerneelandet,  the  organ  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
Aftonhladet,  that  of  the  reformers.  The  latter,  on 
King  Oscars  accession,  ceased  to  be  an  opposition 
journal.  The  official  paper  is  the  Post  ocA  Inrilet 
Tidningar.  Every  provincial  town  has  now  its 
journal,  and  thero  are  about  114  newspapers  in  all 
published  in  Sweden.  Of  tho  Norwejnan  papers, 
the  oldest  is  the  Chrutiania  Intelligentatedler,  founded 
in  1703.  Den  Const  itutionelle  is  the  government 
journal,  and  Den  MorgenUad  the  organ  of  the 
opposition. 

Denmark— In  Denmark  journalism  is  still  mors 
recent  Up  to  1830  only  two  newspapers  were 
published  in  Copenhagen,  both  entirely  made  up  of 
extracts  from  foreign  journals.  Since  1834,  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  character,  and 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Danish  journals. 
They  numbered  36  in  1849.  The  oldest  newspa|>er 
now  existing  in  Denmark  is  the  semi-ministerial 
Berlinytkc  Tidende,  founded  in  1749.  The  Fatlre, 
landet  is  the  journal  of  the  Scandinavian  popular 
party. 

Russia, — The  earliest  newspapers  in  Russia  were 
published  under  the  personal  surveillance  of  Peter 
the  Great,  first  in  Moscow  and  afterwards  in  Peters- 
burg, to  report  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Sweden. 
Political  journalism,  properly  so  called,  has,  however, 
never  flourished  in  Russia,  and  has,  in  fact,  only 
been  allowed  in  important  political  crises  -  a*  the 
French  invasion  of  1812,  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1830,  and  recently  during  the  Crimean  War,  when 
the  journalists  were  allowed  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  defending  the  government  policy.  The 
largest  circulation  was  at  that  time  attained  by  the 
Sji'wernaja  PtscKeta,  or  'Jforthprn  Bee,'  which  had 
its  feuilleton.   Generally  speaking,  the  Russian  news- 
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subjects  rather  than  public  or  political  news.  The 
Journal  de  St  Peteraboura,  in  French,  is  the  organ 
of  the  court,  and  has  considerable  circulation  out  of 
Russia. 

Turkey.—  The  first  newspaper  in  Turkey  was 
fomded,  in  1795,  by  M.  Venninhac,  envoyextra- 
onlin  iry  of  the  French  government  to  the  court 
of  Selim  III.,  and  printed  in  French  at  Pera.  A 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Blaetiue  established  at 
Smyrna,  in  1S"25,  the  Spectaieur  de  //Orient,  after- 
wards the  C'ourrier  de  Sm<jrne,  which  had  consider- 
able political  influence  (hiring  the  Greek  war.  The 
name  M.  Blacque  afterwards  edited  the  otlicial 
journal  of  the  Porte,  called  the  M>,niteur  Ottoman. 
which  has,  since  1832,  been  reprinted  in  Turkish 
tinder  the  name  of  the  Taijubni  Vat/Ai.  The 
Tar/uUni  was  till  lately  a  very  badly  printed  Bheet, 
hut  it  has  much  improved,  and  now  issues  weekly 
instead  of  monthly,  sometimes  containing  very 
fair  literary  ami  political  articles.  But  the  most 
important  Turkish  paj>er  is  the  Djerid'"!  Ifamdu, 
founded  in  1S43  by  Mr  Alfred  Churchill,  an  English- 
man bom  in  Turkey,  who  is  still  it?  conductor  and 
owner.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter,  a 
court  gazette,  official  apjwintments,  home  and  foreign 
news,  advertisements,  prices  of  st'icks,  and  a  feud- 
leton.  There  are  besides  in  Constantinople  two 
new  and  popular  papers,  called  the  Tenjitmun  Ahwal, 
or  '  Interpreter  of  Events,'  published  three  times  a 
week,  and  the  Tan  v  ri  Erldnr,  or  'Mirror  of 
Thoughts,'  published  twice  a  week.  The  latter  has 
a  scientific  and  literary  repute.  The  Turkish  papers 
have  no  loading  articles,  and  from  the  constitution 
of  political  society  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no 
avowed  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  government. 
The  Turkish  capital  possesses  also  an  Armeno- 
Turkish  paper,  printed  in  the  Armenian  character ; 
an  Arabic,  and  an  Italian  p.i|»er ;  as  also  the  Coin- 
matt  de  Constantinople  and  Couirter  de.  Constan- 
tinople in  French. 

Greece.— Various  newspapers  in  modern  Greek 
appeared  at  Paris  and  Vienna  l>eforc  Greece  obtained 


her  independence  ;  but  the  first  political  journal 
published  in  Greece  was  the  Ilelleniki  tkdpinx, 
founded  in  1824,  and  so  >n  followed  by  the  Hellinika 


f'hronika  and  Hellenikva  Tilearnphoa  in  Missolonghi, 
the  Ph'dtta  tou  nntnou  at  Hydra,  the  Ephemeridea 
AthenaUcai  at  Athens,  and  the  official  Geniki 
merUtra  Helladoa  published  at  Nauplia,  with  its 
opponent  the  ApottSn,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Athena.  Most  of  these  pat>crs  disappeared  in 
on  the  system  of  sureties  being  introduced.  The 
Sbltr  was  established  as  the  government  organ  in 
1833.  From  fifty  to  sixty  newspawrs  are  now 
published  in  Greece,  the  largest  number  in  Athens, 
and  several  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Greek  papers  make  no  endeavour  to  lead 
the  parties  in  the  state,  but  arc  rather  distinguished 
by  a  blind  subserviency  to  their  passions  and 
extravagances. 

United  State*. — In  America,  the  earliest  news- 
paper was  the  Boston  Xeirtletter,  founded  in  1704, 
and  conducted  by  John  Campbell,  the  postmaster 
of  the  town.  A  rival  to  it  appeared,  in  1711»,  in 
the  Boston  Gazette,  'published  by  authority.'  The 
Borton  Xewaletter,  however,  under  the  name  of 
Mattaehuaetta  Gazette  and  Button  Newsletter,  con- 
tinued the  support  of  the  British  cause  until  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Boston,  when  it  ceased  to 
appear.  The  AVer  England  Courant,  established  in 
1721,  was  at  first  printed  by  James  Franklin.  It 
lasted  but  Bix  years.  A  subsequent  newspaper, 
entitled  the  Prnnaylvania  Gazette,  was  started  by 
Uenjamin  Franklin  in  1729,  aud  continued  weekly 
till  176o.  Ede'a  Boston  Gmzctte  was  begun  in  1766; 
iu  it  appeared  John  Adams's  'Letters  of  Xovnn- 


'glus.'  The  Maasachusetta  Spy,  still  in  existence, 
was  another  paper  of  note  on  the  revolutionary 
side.  At  the  revolution,  the  New  England  colonies 
possessed  Vi  newspapers;  Pennsylvania.  8:  New 
York.  3;  and  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  10. 
All  were  published  weekly. 

The  following  arc  among  the  principal  news- 
papers and  periodicals  at  present  published  in  the 
United  States :— 

POLITICAL.  LITERARY,  ETC. 

I*!>Rii.»sn.   Me,— i Ifcft/y I  Preaa.  Arrne,  Adrettieer.  Boamif.  

f  Diily)  Journal.  Trauacript.  Traveller.  I*'"*,  Courier,  Herald.  Adver- 
tiser. (  H.^.'u)  Cr.mrHrr.-ial  Bulletin.  Saturday  Gazette  Sl-uisti- 
riEi.D--<  nttily)  Republican.  Uaht»oni>.  Conn.— I, /Wy>  On  rant, 
I'...t,  Pre**,  Time..  Pkovipkjhl.-i  /Wy>  Journal,  P.iet.  New 
!'"•«  ■-< /'.•«'*)  Tribune.  Tiine».  Herald.  Evening  Put,  Commercial 
Adv«rti».<r.  World.  Sun.  Eaprea*.  (  H'rrA/yj  |ndc|«udent,  Ohoerrer. 
I-cdger.  New  Yorker.  Harper  •  Weekly.  A  run  and  Navv  JiurnaJ, 
I |.>m<i  Journal.  8<  •■ttl*h  Amerlran  Journal.  AIMnn,  and  Omrrirr  dr« 
Ktau-Unii  i  French).  Phii H.ELrillA.—  (Jhtilf/t  Prim,  North  Ameri- 
.»n,  Inquirer,  Age.  Evening  Hullrtin.  Telegraph,  ledger.  Newt. 
tlVrrklul  Legal  !utelligvm.-r.  Saturday  Evening  Pet.  Sundav 
patch.  Sunday  Trauacript.  Hollar  Newnpaper.  iit  ltihoke— i  bntry) 
American.  Sun.  WAsuiNunos.—  (Ikiilu)  Chronicle.  IU|  .tit.licnu.  .star. 
National  Intelligencer.  Firmit;  «<;.  Pa.— (IMili/i  Giitfttr.  O  mm.-r- 
rial.  Chronicle,  UUpatch.  Foat.  Cleveland,  olil..  - </Mi'yi  Herald. 
I.wter,  Plain  Healer.  Ui  t't'ALo.  N.V.— 1,/Wyj  Commercial  Adver- 
t .»e r,  ExpreM.  Curler,  Port,  f  Wnlly)  Pairii.l  and  Journal.  OselW- 
Njri  —  <  ttoily)  C.mroereial.  Gaiettv,  Enuutrer.  Titnra,  V<dk»Matt. 
^'•.lk»freund.  Milv  a<  ar.n.  Win.—.  lh„ty  i  Sentinel.  New*.  Dailv  Life. 
l»»t«<«T,-(A,i7y1  Free  Pre,p.  \dv«rtinr,  and  Tribune.  1  IiV^/.Vm'i 
>Ve«UrnJtur»J.    Cll  icachi  .— ( flnty  i  Trrtin..  Journal,  Po«t,  Timn; 

l^l"lat"|8LLES- ( /Mi'vi T.'-unat  Vn^nlprea., 
u.l.l   I  1.1  itAl 

American  A«Tlontturi«l,  American  Stuck  Journal,  AW  )'«r*. 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Gi-ne.eD  Farmer.  //,.  >..i.r,  .V.  |'.  Cunntrr  Gtn- 
tl.'man,  AltmtM,  tf.T.  Uttto  Fanner.  Ltrn-lamt.  Farmer  anil  Gar- 
dener. fhiMrlnhin.  Main.-  Farmer.  Anynttn.  I'mirle  Farmer. 
I'hii-.tifi.  Callfrimla  Farmer :  Wine,  Wwil  and  Suwk  Umwer  Vin 
ffanrtr*,  New  Kna;lan<l  Farmer, 
MillffW.    ValtaH  Farmer.  .N».  Utttit. 

•1U7ARIAH. 

BAPTlTT.-fHVWy)  Ziona  Advocate,  rmilnmrt,  M*.  ChiUuan 
Watchman  and  Reflector.  C'hrittian  Kra.  Aon/un.  Christian  St c re- 
la  rv.  IHrt/artl,  Omn.  Chrlntlan  Tlmna,  fhim-ft  Witneat.  tmtutnn- 
j*>h».  Chri«tian  Herald.  A'«/-ni..uo«.  Mirh.  Fxmmlner,  ChroBici*. 
American  Ba|iti«t,  AV«r  y..rlu  Journal  and  Mcuenzcr.  •imt*n<ih. 
(  Vnnllilyi  Ml«»ir.n«ry  Maxajlne,  1  he*  Macedonian.  Ht.<t.  n  Hum* 
Kvan«elirt,  Mother  *  Journal,  AVir  lV-r*.  Yoube  Reaper,  fktltilrl- 
fUa.    The  Kvancel  {StmimtmtUly),  Stin  f'ranriscu.     Bible  AdvucAta 

(Qvnrlrrlfn.  AVic  F'tri'. 

EriMNiraL  — Church  Ravlew.  Chnreh  Journal.  AWe  Few*.  Goaral 
Meaarn^er.  f  V„.,,  A'. )'.    The  Calendar,  //-.rf/,^/.    Church  Monthly, 

Church,  t  ,.,.^.  Fpl^opal 

I'RlAevtKKHX.  Old  School.- Prwakvterian,  PrvthtUrian  Standard, 
Princeton  Review.  l'lii'<t.t<-iphtn.  tlanncr  and  Xdtocaic.  Family 
TreMiin  (JtalttfaiV  l',tl-l,ury.  Prrahytrr,  (Winnuti.  True  Prea- 
I'TteriaB.  WeaterB  Prei>bvt«rian,  /^uMrVlla, 

Pn I'.^nvri: ui V n ,  New  'School.  —  Evaii|rili>t.  .Vnr  Yurk.  American 
Preahvterian.  I'MMth.hi,,.    Chriatian  Herald.  >V»n«nn/i. 
Po-»l.} tcrian   TheologlcaJ  Review 
Prrahytery  R..|»irtcr.  Atom,  HI. 

Mitii  at.— Chri'tian  Advocate  and  Jonrnal.  Mrthodiat  Quarterly 

Review,  Sunday -Sch'»«t  Advocate.  The  Melhodiat.  A'.ir  I'ori.  North- 
cm  Chri»tiau  Advocate.  .U«r«.  IlulTalo  Chrintlan  Advocate.  Buf-tln. 
We»tem  Chri«tian  Advocate.  lj»die«'  Rep»«iu>rv.  OnctMiravt  North- 
W-.t  -ii  <  l.n.t.Ai,  Adulate.  '  Zi.ui  •  JlcraM.  IP.ntim  (Ali- 

P.mia  Chnatian  Advocate,  Nrm  rVuoci^ro.  Central  Chriatian  Advo- 
cate. S/.  ls,i,„. 

Lit ll l. kan  —  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review,  Otltyhurg.  Pa.  Ln- 
thcr.in  a.id  Mlationarv.  I'luliirlrJpMa,  Lutheran  Oliaerver,  llnliimnrr. 
IMnMM  I*hr«  und  Welire  <G«maaB),  .SI.  Omit.  (XcmiiwonrA/y) 
l>i«  Lntheriache  ZciUchrilt  ( German).  Allrnlmtn,  I'n.  Ilemlandet 
.Swedish),  I'hirayt.  Sunk  I.utherak  Kirke  Tidende  (Norwegian), 
/slaayf.  ///. 

C»im>Llf  —  tfnlverae.  PKhpUlphin.  Pilot.  RoHo*.  TeleETaph, 
Omyumti.  Tablet.  Freeman'!  Journal.  Mctrop-ditan  Record.  A*n» 
»'"»  Sentinel.  Weatern  New  York  Catholic,  lloffalu.  Mirror. 
OulUMun.    Monitor.  .Snn  Fr,i«ciac.. 

UTERARV  rERIODICAU. 

AtUatie  Monthly.  North  American  Review.  Littell  a  LiviBit  Ajr*. 

Han*r*  Mwatine.  Continental  Monthlr.  fnited  SUUa 
Service  Majrailne.  National  Qoarterl- 
A'»ic  Fori.     Godey'i  Lad y'f  Book, 
Home  Magaxine,  I 'hi I,,.  I- 

N  EWT,  or  EFT  ( Triton),  a  genus  of  batrachians 
of  the  family  Sulamandridtr,  more  aquatic  in  their 
habits  than  the  salamander,  to  which,  in  form  and 
characters,  they  are  very  similar,  having  an  elon- 
gated body  antl  tail,  and  four  small  weak  limbs. 
The  tail  Is  vertically  compressed,  and  a  crest  is 
often  developed  on  the  back  and  tail,  but  the  crest 
is  characteristic  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season, 
and  the  tail  becomes  rounded  when  the  animals 
leave  the  water,  as  they  often  do,  particularly  in 
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the  Ihtter  part  of  summer  or  in  autumn  ;  which, 
aloua  with  other  variations  apparently  dependent 
on  circumstances,  have  caused  no  little  multiplica- 
tion of  specific  names.  The  most  abundant  British 
species  is  the  Common  N.,  or  Smooth  N.  ( 7'.  punc- 
tata*, LtMotriton  puncfattt*,  or  Lophinut  punct'ttng), 
which  is  from  3J  to  4  inches  long,  brownish  pray 
above,  yellowish  beneath,  spotted  with  black,  with 
a  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  two  bands  of  pores  on  the 
head  ;  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  stagnant  pools  and 
ditches,  often  found  also  under  stones  and  in  other 
damp  situations.  The  Warty  N.  (7*.  palurtri*,  or 
crisfatti*),  also  pretty  common,  is  5  or  G  inches  in 
length,  blackish  brown  al>ove  with  round  spots  of 
a  darker  tint,  bright  orange  or  orange-yellow  with 
black  spots  on  the  under  |Mirts,  the  sides  dotted 
with  white,  and  the  tail  often  exhibiting  a  white 
band,  the  skin  rough  or  warty,  and  with  many 
pores.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  of  the  Warty  N. 
are  separate ;  those  of  the  Common  N.  are  united. 
Many  other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  all  feed  on  animal  food,  of  which 
tadpoles  aud  aquatic  insects  form  the  chief  portion*. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  n<| untie 
plants,  each  cg^ separately,  twisting  or  folding  the  leaf 
with  their  feet  so  as  to  conceal  the  eg;r,  which  is 
•urrounded  by  a  viscous  substance,  so  that  the  leaf  is 
retained  in  this  form.  The  transformations  of  newts 
are  noticed,  and  illustrations  given,  in  the  article 
Batraciiia.  They  very  frequently  change  their 
skin.  They  possess,  in  an  extraordinary  decree,  th.> 
power  of  reproducing  lost  members  -  a  limb,  a  tail, 
even  an  eye— iu  every  respect  perfect.  Sp.illanzani, 
who  made  many  observation*  on  this  subject,  found 
that  the  same  member  could  Vie  reproduced  a  num- 
ber of  times  successively  Newts  are  also  capable 
of  surviving,  although  long  frozen  up  in  ice,  aud 
return  to  activity  when  a  thaw  takes  place.  A 
strong  and  almost  universal  popular  prejudice  exists 
against  them  as  most  noxious  animals,  although 
they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  venomous. 
They  have  recently,  however,  begun  to  be  more 
favourably  regarded  in  consequence  of  tlx;  frequency 
of  aquaria,  of  which  they  are  interesting  inmates. 
—It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Linnaeus,  contrary  to  his 
usual  discriminating  penetration,  confoundea  newts 
with  lizards,  which  they  resemble  merely  in  form, 
differing  widely  in  the  most  important  characters. 
That  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  unscientific 
is  not  wonderful 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac,  the  most  remarkable 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher  of  his  own  or 
perhaps  of  any  other  age,  was  l>oro  at  Woolsthorpe,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1042.  That  year,  remark- 
able in  English  history  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Charles  T.  and  the  parliament,  is 
doubly  remarkable  in  the  history  of  science  by  the 
birth  of  N.  and  the  death  of  Galileo.  The  circum- 
stances with  which  the  pursuit  of  truth,  in  scientific 
matters,  was  at  this  time  surrounded  in  the  respec- 
tive countries  of  these  great  philosophers,  were  not 
more  different  than  the  characters  of  the  philosophers 
themselves.  Galileo  died  a  prisoner,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Inquisition,  *  for  thinking,  in 
astronomy,'  as  Milton  says,  'otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought* 
In  England,  it  bad  become  the  practice,  and 
soon  became  the  fashion,  through  the  influence  of 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  to  discard  altogether  the 
dictates  of  authority  in  matters  of  science.  The 
disjvositions  of  the  two  philosophers  were  happily 
suited  to  the  situations  in  which  they  thus 
found  themselves.  Galileo's  was  a  mind  whose 
strength  and  determination  grew  by  the  opjiosition 
it  encountered.  The  disposition  of  N.,  on  the  other 
iffident  of  the  value  and  interest  of  his  owu 


labours,  and  shrinking  from  the  encounter  of  even 
scientific  controversy,  might  have  allowed  his  most 
remarkable  discoveries  to  remain  in  obscurity,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  constant  aud  urgent  solicitation 
of  his  friends  that  they  should  be  published  to  the 
world 

N.  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Grantham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
home,  at  Woolsthorpe,  On  the  5th  of  June  1601, 
he  left  homo  for  Cambridge,  where  ho  was  admitted 
as  suhsizar  at  Trinity  College.  On  the  8th  of  July 
following,  he  matriculated  as  sizar  of  the  same 
college.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the 
mathematical  studies  of  the  place,  and  within  a  very 
few  years  must  have  not  only  made  himself  master 
of  mast  of  the  works  of  any  value  ou  such  subjects 
then  existing,  but  hail  also  begun  to  make  some 
progress  in  the  methods  for  extending  the-  science. 
In  the  year  1GG">,  he  committed  to  writing  bis  tirst 
discovery  on  fluxions  ;  and  it  is  said  that  iu  the  same 
year,  the  fall  of  an  apple,  as  he  sat  in  his  garden  a*. 
Woolsthorpe.  suggested  the  most  magnificent  of  his 
subsequent  discoveries  —  the  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion. On  his  first  attempt  however,  by  means  of  the 
Inw  so  suggested  to  his  mind,  to  explain  the  lunar 
and  planetary  motions,  he  employed  an  estimate 
then  in  use  of  the  radius  of  the  earth,  which  was 
so  erroneous  as  to  products  a  discrepancy  between 
the  real  force  of  gravity  and  that  required  by 
theory  to  explain  the  motions,  corresponding  to  the 
respective  figures  1G1  and  13'9.  He  accordingly 
abandoned  the  hypothesis  for  other  studies.  These 
other  pursuits  to  which  he  thus  betook  himself, 
consisted  chiefly  of  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  light,  aud  the  construction  of  teles  opes.  By 
a  variety  of  ingenious  and  interesting  experiments 
upon  sunlight  refracted  through  a  pr.sm  iu  a 
darkened  apartment,  he  was  led  to  the  con  elation 
that  rays  of  light  which  differ  in  colour,  didVr  also 
in  refrangibility.  This  discovery  enabled  him  to 
explain  an  imperfection  of  the  telescope,  which  had 
not  till  then  beeu  accounted  for.  The  indistinct- 
ness of  the  image  formed  by  the  objeet-gla»s  was 
not  necessarily  due  to  any  imperfection  of  its  form, 
but  to  the  fact  of  the  different  coloured  rays  of  light 
being  brought  to  a  focus  at  different  distances.  He 
concluded  rightly  that  it  was  impossible  for  an 
object-glass  consisting  of  a  single  lens  to  produce  a 
distinct  image.  He  went  further,  and  too  hastily 
concluding,  from  a  single  cxT>eriment,  that  the 
dispersive  power  of  different  substances  was  pro- 
jwrtional  to  their  refractive  power,  he  pronounced 
it  impossible  to  produce  a  perfect  image  by  a  com- 
bination of  lenses.  This  conclusion  — since  proved 
erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  the  achromatic 
telescope  by  Mr  Chester  More  Hall,  of  More  Hall,  ia 
Essex,  about  1729,  and  afterwards,  independently, 
by  Mr  Dollond  in  1751—  turned  X.'s  attention  to 
the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes ;  and  the 
form  devised  by  him  is  the  one  which,  at  later 
periods,  reached  such  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
iiir  William  Herschel  and  Lord  liossc. 

It  was  on  the  11th  January  1G71  that  N.  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  having 
become  kuown  to  that  body  from  his  reflecting 
telescoisea.  At  what  period  he  resumed  his  cal- 
culations about  gravitation,  employing  the  more 
correct  me:isure  of  the  earth  obtained  by  Pi  card 
in  1G70,  does  not  clearly  appear  ;  but  it  was  m 
the  year  lGS-t  that  it  became  known  to  Halhy 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  theory  and 
its  demonstration.  It  was  on  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  Halley  that  he  was  induced  to  commit 
to  a  systematic  treatise  these  principles  and  their 
demonstrations.  The  principal  results  of  his  div 
covcrics  were  set  down  in  a  treatise  called  Df  3f<*ta 
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Corporum,  and  were  afterwards  more  completely 
unfolded  in  the  great  work  entitled  Philu*ophint 
A'afuralit  Principal  Matin  nuttict,  which  was  finally 
published  about  midsummer  1 GS7. 

Shortly  hvfjire  the  Principia  was  given  to  the 
put. tic,  N.  had  been  called  to  take  an  active  part 
in  defending  the  rights  of  the  university  against 
the  illegal  encroachments  of  James  1L  The  con- 
spicuous part  which  he  had  taken  on  that  occasion 
procured  him  a  seat  in  the  Convention  Parliament, 

£  which  he  sat  from  January  1GS9  to  its  dissolution  ,  £d  £  14  h  ?Prii,!lW  *W  l'i  1 V7" 

i  appointed  Warden  of  the  '         .   .  .  ^  *"*  of  February  1/82.    ^  ithout  an, 


quarto  edition  of  the  Optic*  (Loud.  1704),  and 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Principia,  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1713. 

NEWTON,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
18  fch  c,  was  born  at  Lichfield,  January  1,  1  ~(>4. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminister  School,  and  after- 
wards at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1730,  in  which  year  also  lit 
was  ordained  priest    After  holding  several  minor 


1690. 


criticid  and  explanatory  notes  ;  and  Jj'uuertatinn* 
on  the  ProplucitM  (3  vols.  1754—1758).  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  occasional  sermons,  and  a  host  of 
scriptural  dissertations,  the  theology  of  which  is 
reckoned  not  always  '  orthodox.' 

NEWTON,  a  township  in  Massachusetts,  United 
States  of  America,  on  Charles  River,  eight  miles 
west  of  Roaton.  It  contains  two  villager.  Upper 
Falls  and  Lower  Falls,  with  tive  paper-mills,  a 
cotton  factory,  a  Baptist  theological  seminary,  an  J 
12  churches.    Pop.  (I860)  8382. 


service,  he  had  little  time  left  for  mere  scientific 
studies— pursuits  which  he  always  held  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  public  duties  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  In  the  interval  of  public  duty,  however, 
N.  shewed  that  he  still  retained  the  scientific  power 
by  which,  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made. 
This  was  shewn  in  his  solution  of  two  celebrated 
problems  proposed,  in  June  1606,  by  John  Bernouilli, 
as  a  challenge  to  the  mathematicians  of  Eurojic.  A 
similar  mathematical  feat  is  recorded  of  him  so  late 
as  1716,  in  solving  a  problem  proposed  by  I/cihuitz, 
for  the  purpose,  "as  he  expressed  it,  of  feeling  the 

rie  of  the  English  analysts.  When  in  parliament, 
recommended  the  public  encouragement  of  the 
invention  of  a  method  for  determining  the  longitude 
— the  first  reward  iu  consequence  being  gained  by 
John  Harrison  for  bis  chronometer.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  from  1703  till  his  death, 

a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  being  each  year  re-  j  Torbay^  in  1688,  made 
elocteil  In  this  position,  and  enjoying  tho  confi-  here.  Pop.  (1S61)  5221. 
dence  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  had  much 
in  his  power  towards  tho  advancement  of  science ; 
and  one  of  his  moat  inn  Mutant  works  during 
this  time  was  the  superintendence  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Flamsteed's  Urtrnwich  Ob'ermtii»)»  a  task, 
however,  not  accomplished  without  much  contro- 

vmy  and  some  bitterness  between  himself  and  mauilfactory  m  in  full  operation. There  u  a  b^ 
that  astronomer.    iho  controversy  between  IS.  and   tifui  Jako  m  tl)0  Uml^  Xewton  Mere,  which 

Leibmt/,  as  to  priority  of  discovery  of  the  cbllerenttal ,  j,  covorw,  duri„  tbe  BUinmer  moutiu  ^  the 
calculus  or  the  method  of  fluxions,  was  raised ,  pleasure-boat*  of  the  townspeople.  Horse-races  are 
rattier  through  the  partuauship  of  jealous  friends,  j  neld  uere  in  Junet  ^  bo 

rse  and  cattle  fairs  in  May 

than  through  the  anxiety  of  the  philosophers  them-  |  mA  August  annually.    The  election  of  M.P.'s  for 

)  and  >  South  Lancashire  takes  place  in  Newton.  Cotton  and 
flour  mills,  iron  foundries  and  glass-works  are  in 
;  operation;  and  bricks  are  made.    Pop  (1861)  5909. 

!     NEWTONUPON-AYR,  a  burgh  of  barony 
!  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Ayr,  and  united  with  the 
town  of  that  name  by  three  bridges.    See  Ayr. 


NEWTON-A  BBOT,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
vale  on  the  river  Lemon,  15  miles  south-south-west 
of  Exeter.  The  portion  of  the  town  called  Newtou- 
Bushel  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  stream.  It  has 
been  undergoing  considerable  improvements  within 
recent  years.  William  of  Orange,  after  landing  at 
his  first  publio  declaration 

'op. 

NEWTON-  IN  -  MA'KERFIELD,   a  thriving 
manufacturing  and  market  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  15  miles  west  of  Manchester,  on  the 
■  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway.     Two  large 
iron  foundries,  as  well  as  printing,  paper  and  sugar 
I  works,  au  oil-distillery,  and  a  brick,  tde,  and  ]>ot 


selves,  who  were,  however,  induced  to  enter  in 
carry  on  the  dispute  with  some  degree  of  bitterness 
and  mutual  recrimination.  The  verdict  of  the 
ioi}>artial  historian  of  science  must  be,  that  the 
method*  were  iuvented  quite  independently,  and 
that,  although  N.  was  the  first  inveutor,  a  greater 
debt  is  owing  by  later  analysts  to  Leibnitz,  on 

account  of  tho  superior  facility  and  completeness  *»wtt  otut,,a'  % t*ridges.    See  AYR* 

of  his  method.    The  details  of  these  controversies,  |  PoP"  of  bur^'  has  shipbuilding  docks, 

with  all  other  information  of  the  life  of  this  phil-  :  ropenes,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries.  It  exports 
aaonher,  will  l>o  found  admirably  collected  iu  the  I  100,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

Lif«9  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who  writes  with  not  only  I  NEWTON'S  RING8.  In  his  investigations  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  N.'s  works,  but  in  the  colours  produced  by  thin  plates  of  any  material, 
the  possession  of  all  the  materials  collected  in  the  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hit  upon 
hands  of  his  family.  N.  died  on  20th  March  1727,  the  following  mode  of  exhibiting  the  colours  pro- 
ana  his  remains  received  a  resting-placo  in  West-  duced  by  a  film  of  air.  He  took  two  lenses,  one 
minster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  convcxo-plane,  its  convox  side  having  a  radius  of 
to  his  memory  in  1731.  A  magnificent  full-length  ■  14  feet,  the  other  oqui-convex,  with  the  radii  of  its 
statue  of  the  philosopher,  executed  by  Roubilliac,  surfaces  50  feet,  and  Laid  the  first  with  its  plane 
was  erected  in  1755  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity  surface  downwards  on  the  top  of  the  second,  thus 
College,  Cambridge.  This  work  was  assisted  by  a  producing  a  thin  film  of  air  between  the  lenses;  the 
east  of  the  face  taken  after  death,  which  is  preserved  film  being  thinnest  near  the  centre,  and  becoming 
in  the  university  library  at  Cambridge.  In  1699,  gradually  thicker  outwards.  On  slowly  pressing 
N.  had  been  ejected  a  foreign  associate  of  tbe  the  upper  lens  against  the  under  one,  a  number 

'  of  concentric  coloured  rings,  having  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  lenses  for  their  centre,  appeared,  and 
•  m  aize  when  the  pressure  was  increased 

7M 


of  Sciences,  and  in  1703,  he  received  tbe 
rar  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Anne,  Among 
best  editions  of  N.'s  principal  works  are  tho 


■ 
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These  rings,  or  more  properly  systems  of  rings,  are 
Bsven  in  number,  and  each  of  them  is  composed 
of  a  number  (ranging  from  eight  in  the  first  or 
smallest  ring,  to  two  in  the  outermost)  of  rings  of 
different  colours,  the  colours,  though  different  in 
each  of  the  systems  of  rings,  preserving  the  same 
arrangement  as  tho  colours  of  the  spectrum,  of 
which  they  seem  to  l>e  modifications ;  thus,  in  tho 
second  ring  the  inside  colour  is  violet,  and  the 
outside  scarlet  red.  The  colours  are  very  distinct 
in  tho  first  three  systems  of  rings,  but  become 
gradually  confused  and  dull  towards  the  outside, 
till  they  almost  fade  away  in  the  seventh  system. 
The  centre  is  deep  black.  The  thickucas  of  the 
air-film  at  the  centre  is  about  half  a  millionth  of 
an  inch,  and  increases  gradually  to  nearly  irelvrt 
of  an  inch,  when  the  colours  disappear. 

NEWTOWN,  a  modern  manufacturing  town 
of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  8 
miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Montgomery 
Canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  flannel 
tnanufa'-tureB  of  tho  county.  It  has  40  factories, 
employing  in  all  960  men.    Pop.  (18G1)  5916. 

NEWTOWNARD8,  a  market  town  of  the 
county  Down,  Ireland.  12  miles  east  from  Belfast 
by  railway.  Pop.  (1801)  9521,  of  whom  58,55  are 
Presbyterians,  1705  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  1139  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  various  denominations.  It  is  a  neat 
and  well-built  town,  of  considerable  trade,  and 
with  extensive  muslin,  flax  spinning,  and  weaving 
factories.  Since  the  Union,  it  has  ceased  to  lie  a 
parliamentary  borough.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are 
administered  by  commissioners. 

NEW'TOWN-LIMAVA'DY  (Ir.  Ldm-a-madha, 
•The  Dog's  Leap'),  a  market  town  of  tho  county 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  16  miles  east-north- 
east of  the  t»wn  of  Londonderry.  Pop.,  in  1801,  2734, 
of  whom  931  are  Presbyterians,  673  Catholics,  8(13 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  N.-L,  in  the 
j»criod  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  English 
rule,  was  the  seat  of  tho  j>owerful  sept  of  the 
O'Cahans,  or  O'Kanes;  and  during  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  owing  to  its  importance  as  a  native 
stronghold,  and  its  many  historical  associations,  it 
was  the  sceue  of  more  than  ono  struggle  )>etween 
the  followers  of  James  II.  and  those  of  William. 
Its  chief  importance  at  present  is  as  a  centre  of  tho 
flax  trade,  once  the  staple  of  that  district,  and  again 
rising  in  importance. 

NEXT  FRIEND  is,  in  English  Law,  the  name 
given  to  the  person  in  whose  name,  or  rather  by 
whose  agency,  an  infant  i.  e.,  a  person  under  the 
age  of  21— sues  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
The  object  is  chiefly  to  have  some  party  responsible 
for  costs  in  cose  the  infant  fails  in  the  action.  In 
practice,  the  father,  if  alive,  is  usually  the  next 
friend,  but  any  substantial  iierson  may  be  so.  In 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  married  woman  sues  or 
appears  by  the  intervention  of  a  next  friend,  where 
she  is  personally  interested. 

NEY,  Michel,  a  celebrated  marshal  of  the 
first  French  empire,  was  the  son  of  a  cooj>er, 
and  was  born  at  Saarlouis,  10th  January  1709. 
He  was  a  non-commisHinned  officer  in  a  hussar 
regiment  when  the  Revolution  liegan,  and  after- 
words rapidly  rose  to  high  military  rank.  For  the 
capture  of  Mannheim  by  a  coup  dr.  main,  ho  was 
made  a  general  of  division  in  1799.  He  was 
interim  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  for 
a  short  time,  during  which  he  frustrated  by  a  bold 


diversion  an  important  movement  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  against  Massena  and  the  army  of  Switzer- 
land. After  the  peace  of  Luneville,  Bonaparte, 
anxious  to  win  N.,  with  other  republicans,  to  his 
party,  brought  about  his  marriage  with  a  young 
friend  of  Hortense  Bcauharuais,  aud  appointed  him 
ins]>ector-gcncral  of  cavalry.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  he  was  mado  a  marshal.  In  1805, 
he  stormed  the  intrenchmcnts  of  Klchiugcn,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Elchingen.  He  afterwards 
rendered  important  services  in  tho  Tyrol ;  contri- 
buted much  to  the  French  successes  of  1806  and 
160"  ;  and  served  in  Spain  with  great  ability  in  1808 
and  1809,  till  he  was  dismissed  by  Maswna,  the 
commander-in-chief,  on  a  disjxite  aliout  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  Chagrined  by  this,  and  dissatisfied 
with  Napoleon's  despotism,  he  remained  for  soino 
time  inactive;  but  in  1812  received  the  command 
of  the  third  corps  <f  arm6*,  ami  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Smolensk  and  tho  Moskwa,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  created  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa.  He  also  displayed  great  abilities  in  the 
French  retrent.  He  had  a  priucipal  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  but  after  the  capture 
of  Paris,  he  urged  the  emperor  to  abdicate,  and 
submitted  to  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  who  loaded  him  with 
favours.  On  Na]H)leon's  return  from  Elba,  N. 
\  assured  the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  was  sent  against 
\  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  4000  men;  but  finding  the 
emneror  to  be  received  with  general  enthusiasm, 
.  and  his  own  soldiers  to  bo  favourable  to  bis  cause, 
N.  went  over  to  his  side.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
:  he  commanded  the  centre,  aud  had  live  horses  shot 
|  under  him.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  to  retire  to 
Switzerland ;  but  a  costly  Egyptian  sabre,  the  gift 
of  Najwleon,  led  to  his  being  suspected  by  on 
official,  and  arrested.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
for  high  treason,  and  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxemburg  on  7th  December  1815.  He  left 
three  sons,  who  published  his  Alemoires  (2  vol*. 
|  Par.  1833). 

N'GA'MI,  Lakk.  The  existence  of  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  was  vaguely  known  as  far  back 
the  days  of  Herodotus;  and  the  earliest  model _ 
maps,  shew  at  least  lialf-a-do/eu  large  and  small,  one 
of  which  is  about  the  size,  ami  very  nearly  in  the 
position  of  that  shallow  reservoir  of  surface  drainage 
which  was  discovered,  or  at  least  first  visited  by  a 
European  in  1849,  when  Dr  Livingstone  ami  Mr 
Oswell,  who  were  aware  of  its  existence  from  native 
report,  reached  its  shores  by  a  circuitous  route  from 
the  ('ape  Colony.  Although  since  ascertained  to 
be  of  little  importance  in  the  physical  geography  of 
these  regions.  Lake  N.  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  larger  inland  seas 
of  Nyassa,  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Tarvanaka.  It  is 
situated  between  the  20th  and  21st  "parallels  of  S. 
lat,  and  between  the  meridians  22'  KV  and  23"  30* 
E.  long.,  at  a  height  of  about  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  connected  by  a  series 
of  sluggish  anastomosing  streams  with  the  river- 
system  of  the  Zambezi ;  its  extent  as  well  as 
depth  varies  with  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  country 
to  the  north  of  it,  but  its  average  size  may  be 
taken  at  70  miles  long,  by  a  breadth  of  2o  and 
a  depth  varying  from  3  to  28  feet  In  1853, 
Lake  N.  was  reached  from  the  west  coast  near 
Wolfish  Bay  by  the  traveller  Andersson,  and  there 
is  now  a  well-beaten  route  for  traders  ln  tween  these 
two  places,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers  are  annually  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake.  The  prineipal  character- 
istics of  the  region  are  rivers,  with  very  sluggish 
current,  and  often  flowing  in  different  directions  to 
and  from  the  lake,  large  salt-pans  and  extensive 
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dry  flats,  covered  with  dense  bush,  the  haunt  of  stratum  of  rock  runs  across  the  direct  course  of  the 

elephants  and  other  large  animals.  river,  which,  after  forming  a  vast  circular  basin, 

lu  ISoo,  tlie  well-known  sjiortsman  and  traveller,  with  an  impassable  whirlpool,  is  forced  away  at 

F.  Green,  ascended  the  River  Tonka,  which  flows  right  angles  to  its  old  channel.   The  celebrated  wire 

into  the   north-west  ancle  of   Lake  N.,  as  far  suspeiision-bridgo  for  the  Great  Western  Railway, 

north  as  the  town  of  Lobebe,  in  18"  1 1'  lat,  and  then  with  a  road  beneath  for  vehicles  and  foot-passengers, 

•opposed  that  a  communication  existed  with  the  crosses  the  river  1 1  mile  below  the  Fall ;  it  is  800 

waters  of  Cuancne,  a  river  of  the  west  coa*t    If  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  200  feet  above  the  surface 

such  U  the  case,  it  would  be  a  curious  piieiiomenon  :  of  the  water, 
in  physical  geography,  communicating,  as  we  know 
Lake  N.  also  does,  with  the  Zambezi,  a  river  of  the 
east  coast. 


NIAGARA,  chief  town  of  Lincoln  County,  Canada 
West,  is  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Niagara,  and  is  distant  by  water  from 
Toronto  30  miles.  Burned  down  in  Dei  ember  1S13 
by  the  American  General  M'C'lure  on  his  retreat,  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  promised  to  be  a  flour- 
ishing town  ;  but  its  trade  has  fallen  off  within  the 


last  few  years,  and  its  population,  which  was  onoe 
much  larger,  had  decreased  in  1861  to  2070. 


NIA'GARA,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
flows  front  Ijiko  Erie  northwards  into  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  aljout  30  miles  in  length,  and  its  descent  from 
the  level  of  the  one  lake  to  that  of  the  other  is  about 
.131  feet.  On  issuing  from  Lake  Erie,  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad ;  but  as  it  Hows  on,  it 
becomes  several  miles  wide,  making  room  for  a  ,  . ,  , 
number  of  island*,  the  largest  of  which.  Grand  ,.  * IA  ^'  mi  >mp»rtant  island  belonging  to  Holland, 
hdan.l,  is  12  miles  Ion-,  and  from  2  to  7  broad.  '™  to  the  west  of  Sumatra,  m  0*  ltf  54^-1  3.T  N. 
At  the  foot  of  Grand  Island,  which  reaches  within  \  1,aJ:vaml  **  1Ton$<,and  h,M  a"  ai™  of,  ahon} 

ii  mile  of  the  Fall*  o/X,  the  river  is  contracted  *]l,aTO  mi1?8,    ]nJ8?V  w.h*?  the  D?teh  tHok 

to  a  breadth  of  24  miles,  and  grows  narrower  as  it  ^-"P"'^  P^f/i™  of*£e  whuid.  the  population  wm 
proceeds.  By  this,  and  by  the  descent  in  the  ■ **?koned  «»*  170,000.  There  arc  several  places  where 
channel,  which  is  about  00  'feet  in  the  mile  above  !hlP?  can  anc,,or  and  Ukf,  10  provisions,  water,  Ac, 
the  FaJh.  are  produced  the  swift  currents  known  as  1  °"  thc  CMt  ^  »  village  Ntas,  and  on  the  west, 
tiie  Rapid*,  in  which  the  river,  notwithstanding  ite  ^""rongaiig.  Little  islands  and  coral  reefs  he  here 
great  depth,  is  periK>tually  white  with  foam.    At   and  tm're, on  t,,c  *'luch  ,n,  8°me,  Place8  ■ 

thc  Falls,  which  are  22  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the  8tecP-  *h,le  mountain  chains  run  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north  west  There  is  a  greater  breadth 
of  excellent  farming-grounds  than  the  popula- 
tion, reduced  by  internal  wars  and  the  exportation 
of  slaves,  can  properly  cultivate.    They  grow  rice. 


.  divided  by  an  island  containing  about  Vo 
called  Gi>at  Island  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
in  the  channel,  by  far  the  larger  jwrtiou  of  the 
water  is  sent  down  by  the  Canadian  side.    On  this 


annually  aWt  1 10,000  lbs.  of  pepjw>r.  Cattle  and 
horses  have  been  imported,  and  they  pay  great 
attention  to  thc  raising  of  pigs  and  fowls.  Formerly, 
alx>ut  500  Niasscrs  were  carried  away  annually  as 
slaves  to  Batavia  anil  other  places,  and  though  this 
traffic  lias  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed,  it  is 
still  to  some  extent  carried  on. 

Thc  Niasscrs  are  of  the  Malay  race,  but  fairer 
than  the  Malays  usually  are.  They  are  gentle, 
sober,  and  peaceful,  remarkably  ingenious  in  handi- 


side,  therefore,  is  the  grander  cataract  which  has  ^vi-ute  bananas,  tobacco,  sugar-canes,  Ac  and 
>ecn  natural  tho  Ilormrisnoe  rail,  but  no  longer 
bears  the  name  appropriately,  as  the  precipice  haB 
been  worn  from  a  curved  into  a  somewhat  angular 
sh  ipe.  This  process  of  wearing  away  goes  on  grad- 
ually still,  a  largo  projection  on  the  Canadian  bank, 
known  as  tlie'lablo  Rock,  having  partly  fallen  off 
in  1SG3.  The  Horseshoe  Fall  is  above  6<K)  yards 
in  breadth,  and  about  154  feet  in  height.  The 
water  is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  green  colour 
for  some  distance  below  the  brow  of  the  precipice  ; 
and  it  rushes  over  with  such  force,  tliat  it  is  thrown 
about  50  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  clilF.  One  may 
tlms,  having  donned  an  oil-skin  dress,  enter  two  or 
three  yards  behind  thc  curved  sheet  of  water ;  but 
the  spray  is  so  blinding,  thc  din  so  deafening,  and 
the  current  of  air  so  strong,  that  it  requires  a  toler- 
ably calm  nerve  and  firm  foot.  The  separation 
caused  by  Goat  Island  leaves  a  large  wall  of  rock 
between  the  Canadian  aud  American  Falls,  thc 
latter  being  again  divided  by  an  islet  at  a  short 
distance  from  Goat  Island  This  fall  is  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  higher  than  the  Horseshoe,  but  only 
about  220  yards  broad.  A  little  above  the  Fall,  thc  | 
channel  is  divided  by  Bath  Island,  which  is  con 


I  craft,  ornamenting  their  houses  with  wood-carvings, 
'  forging  arms,  &o.  The  women  labour  in  the  fields,  the 
children  weave  mats,  while  the  men  look  after  the 
live-stock,  and  hunt  thc  deer  and  wild  swine.  They 
worship  a  suiwrior  deity,  and  fear  a  powerful  one, 
who  pursues  them  if  they  do  eviL    Polygamy  is 
permitted,  but  is  rare.     The  gift  to  the  bride's 
I  family  is  from  60  to  500  dollars.    Divorce  is  not 
I  allowed,  and  adultery  is  punished  by  tho  death  of 
both  ]«rtics.    Dead  bodies  are  placed  in  coffins 
above  the  ground,  and  creepers  and  flowering  shrubs 
planted,  which  speedily  grow  up  and  cover  them. 
Trade  is  on  thc  increase. — See  Htdayan  M 'wllanUiy 
vol.  ii.  ;    J/et  KHand  Xiat,  door  II.  J.  Domis ; 

nected  by  bridges  with  Goat  Island  and  the  Anieiv  I  ^x^r  ^SfftStFi™'  1850) ' 

can  shore.    A  small  tower,  approached  from  Goat   lv*"hrfl  voor  Afd.  Indu,  1834,  1860,  Ac. 

Island,  has  been  built  on  a  rock  over  the  brow  of  |  NIBBY,  Antonio,  a  Roman  archaeologist  of  high 
the  Horseshoe  Fall ;  and  from  this  the  tinest  view  celebrity,  was  liorn  in  1702.  He  was  one  of  those 
oo  the  American  side  may  be  obtained,  thc  Table  '  who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Winckelmann, 
Bock  on  the  Canadian  sido  giving  the  coinplctcst  mado  an  elaborately  minute  investigation  of  the 
view  of  the  entire  cataract  The  Falls  can  also  be  .  remains  of  antiquity  their  special  study.  The  first 
•sen  from  below  on  both  sides,  and  every  facility  is  !  work  that  made  him  known  was  his  translation  of 
given  for  viewing  them  from  all  thc  best  points, '  Pausanius,  with  antiquarian  and  critical  notes.  In 
while  maguiticcnt  hotels,  Canadian  and  American,  b  1820,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Archaeology  in 
offer  their  inducements  to  the  tourist  to  stay  till  he  ■  the  University  of  Home.  In  the  samo  year  appeared 
has  received  the  full  influence  of  the  scenery.  The  his  edition  of  Nardini's  Ro/na  Antica;  and  in  1837 — 
river  is  crossed  about  200  or  300  yards  below  the  ■  183S,  his  learned  and  admirable  Analisi  Storicotopo- 
Falls,  where  it  is  1200  yards  broad.  The  current  is  I  grajico-antiquaria  dtlla  carta  dt  Contorni  di  Roma, 
lessened  for  about  a  mile,  but  increases  again  as  the  to  which  was  added  (1538  -  1S40)  a  description  of  the 
channel  becomes  narrower  and  the  desceut  greater,  city  of  Rome  itself.  Among  his  other  writings, 
three  and  four  miles  below  the  Falls,  a  may  be  mentioned  bis  Lt  JIura  di  Roma  difijnaU. 

ttf 
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da  W.  Gttly  and  a  large  nnmhcr  of  valuable  treatises 
ou  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian  churches,  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  at  Pneneste,  the  graves  of  the  Horatii 
and  the  Curiatii,  Ac    N.  died  29  th  Dcecmlwr  1839. 

NI'BKLUNGENLIKD,  or  « mMnnge  Not? 
as  the  words  are  written  in  the  oldest  manu- 
»crii»ts,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  the 
genuine  epic  of  Germany  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages.  There  exist  twenty  more  or  less  perfect 
manuscript  copies  of  this  curious  poem,  the  earliest 
of  which  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  a, 
from  which  period  till  the  middle  of  the  IGbh  c.  it 
enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  among  Germans  of 
all  cin^M.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  author 
or  authors  of  the  work  beyond  the  fact,  that  it  was 
put  into  its  present  form  by  a  waudcring  minstrel  in 
Austria  about  or  prior  to  the  year  1*210,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  oldest  accredited  manuscript. 
According  to  W.  Grimm  and  Laehmann's  critical 
analysis  of  the  poem,  it  is  in  itself  a  compilation  of 
pre-existing  songs  and  rhapsodies,  Btrung  together 
into  one  whole  uj>ou  a  plan  remarkable  for  its  grand 
simplicity,  although  less  skill  is  shewn  in  some 
instances  in  the  manner  in  which  tho  several  parts 
are  connected.  In  the  more  authentic  manuscripts 
the  i>oem  consists  of  only  twenty  parts,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  latter  portions  of  the  epic, 
which  arc  given  only  in  some  of  the  texts,  as  that  of 
St  Gall,  are  the  coin]»oeition  of  u»ter  compilers. 
The  epic  cycle  embraced  in  the  N.  may  be  more 
specially  regarded  as  the  fusion  of  the  history  of 
the  mythical  people,  called  in  the  poem  the 
Nihelungen,  with  live  leading  groujw  of  myths, 
in  which  are  incorporated  the  adventures  of 
some  of  the  most  universally  popular  personages 
belonging  to  the  semi-historic  myths  of  medieval 
German  folk-hire,  as,  for  instance,  the  hero 
.Siegfried  with  his  mautle  of  invisibility,  and  the 
lovely  Icelandic  heroine  Brunhilt ;  King  Giiuther 
of  Burgundy,  and  his  fair  sister,  Kriemhilt,  tho  wife 
of  Siegfried  :  llaco  of  Norway,  Dietrich  (Theodoric 
the  Ore  it.  king  of  the  Ostrogoths)  of  Berne  (Verona), 
and  Et/.cl  (Attila),  king  of  the  Huns.  The  loves  and 
feuds,  and  the  stormy  lives  and  violent  deaths  of 
these  national  heroes  and  heroines,  are  skilfully 
intertwined  in  the  N.,  and  artistically  made  to 
centre  round  the  mythical  treasure  of  tho  Nibclim- 
gen,  which,  after  the  murder  of  Siegfried,  who  had 
brought  it  from  the  far  north,  is  secretly  buried  by 
his  murderer  Haco  l>eneath  the  Rhine,  where  it  still 
remains.  The  |K>em,  in  its  rude  but  strict  versifi- 
cation, tells  the  tale  of  Kriemhilt's  vengeance  for  her 
husband's  death  with  a  passionate  earnestness  that 
carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  with  it,  until 
the  interest  culminates  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
fierce  battle  between  the  Burgundiana  and  Huns 
at  the  court  of  Etzeb  whose  hand  Kriemhilt  has 
accept";!,  the  better  to  accomplish  her  purposes  of 
revenue.  The  tale  of  horrors  litly  closes  with  the 
murder  of  Kriemhilt  herself,  after  she  has  satisfied 
her  vengeance  by  slaying  with  Siegfried's  sword  his  I 
murderer  Haco.  This  tale,  which  seemed  to  echo 
back  tho  cla<dt  of  arms  nnd  strife  of  pasuon  which 
characterised  the  early  periods  of  German  history, 
kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people 
till  the  taste  for  polemic  writings,  fostered,  if  not 
created  at  the  period  of  the  Reformat  ion,  caused  this 
as  well  as  many  other  treasures  of  folk-lore  to  be 
almost  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten.  Attention 
was,  however,  again  drawn  to  it  in  the  18th  c.,  by 
the  publication  of  detached  portions  of  the  ]K>em  by 
Bodmer,  Cln-vmhililfH- Roche  (Zurich,  1751),  and  by 
MUllcr  in  his  Sammluntj  deuttnhrr  Gedicht*  ana  dem 
12—14  Jnhrk  (Berl.  1782) ;  but  it  was  not  till  com- 
parativuly  recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  work 
7i* 


in  an  historical  and  philological  point  of  view  was 
recognised.  Laehmanu,  who  had  submitted  the 
poem  to  a  critical  examination,  made  known  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  an  edition  published 
at  Berlin,  1S2G,  and  again  in  Iub  treatise  Zn  den 
XiWuwjcn  und  zur  KUujc  (BeiL  1836).  W.  Grimm 
has  also  given  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  |>oem 
in  his  iJeutocJirn  H>ldmmnt  (Giitt  1829).  Among 
the  various  translations  into  modern  German,  those 
of  Simrock  (Berl.  1827)  and  Plitaer  (Tub.  1842) 
are  the  best.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  N.  com- 
prise another  poem  under  the  title  of  Die  Klagr, 
which  treats  of  the  burial  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in 
the  conllict  at  Etzul's  court,  and  the  laments  which 
were  composed  in  commemoration  of  that  event 
It  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  X.,and,  like  it,  the 
work  of  an  unknown  author.  A  critical  analysis 
of  the  N.  will  bo  found  in  Carlyle's  MitccUaneou* 
Exmy*. 

NIC /FT  A.   See  Nick. 

NICARA'GUA,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
bounded  on  tho  N.  by  the  republic  of  Honduras,  on 
the  W.  by  tho  Caribbean  Sea,  on  tho  S.  by  the 
republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Pacific;  lat.  HP  45'— 15"  N. ;  long.  83  201— 87'  3Cf; 
area  about  67.000  square  miles ;  pop.  estimated  at 
400,000,  of  whom  al»out  30,000  are  whites,  10,000 
negroes,  the  rest  Indians  and  Mestizoes.  N.  is 
traversed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains — the  western, 
which  follows  the  direction  of  the  coast-line,  at 
a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles  from  the  Pacific  ; 
and  the  eastern  (a  part  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Cordilleras),  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and 
sends  off  several  spurs  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea* 
The  former  is  generally  high  and  volcanic,  but  sinks 
at  times  almost  to  the  level  of  the  plains.  Between 
the  two  ranges  lies  a  great  interior  basin,  containing 
the  lakes  of  N.  (q.  v.)  and  Managua.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Rio  Coco,  or  Seiovia,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  N. ;  the 
Escondido,  or  Blcwlields  ;  and  the  San  Juan,  all  of 
which  How  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  eastern 
coast  of  N.  is  called  the  Mosquito  Coast.  The 
country  is  in  many  places  densely  wooded — the 
most  valuable  trees  Iwing  mahogany,  logwood, 
Nicaragua  wood,  cedar,  and  Brazil  wood.  The 
pa«tnros  are  splendid,  and  support  vast  herds  of 
cattle.  The  chief  products  are  sugar-cane  (softer 
and  juicier  than  the  Asiatic  variety),  cacao,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  maize,  and  rice,  with  nearly  all  the 
fruits  and  edibles  of  the  tropics,  plantains,  bananas, 
tomatoes,  bread-fruit,  arrow-root,  citrons,  oranges, 
limes,  lemons,  pine-apples,  guavas,  &c.  The  chief 
vegetable  exports  are  sarsaparilla,  aloes,  ijuvacuanlia, 
ginger,  copal,  gum-arabic,  caoutchouc,  &c  The 
northern  part  of  X.  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead,  but  the  mines  are  not  so 
carefully  worked  now  as  under  the  Spaniard*. 
The  iucessant  political  distractions  of  the  country 
have  notoriously  all  but  destroyed  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  seat  of  government 
is  Managua,  with  10,000  inhabitants;  but  the  largest 
town  and  former  capital  is  St  Leon,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000.  N.  is  divided  into  the  five  '  depart- 
ments'  of  Uivas  or  Meriodinal,  Granada  or  Oriental, 
Leon  or  Occidental,  Segovia  or  Septentrional,  and 
Matagalpa. 

N.  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gonzales  de 
A vila,  and  conquered  by  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the 
governor  of  Panama  in  1522.  In  1821— the  great 
year  of  revolution  in  Central  America  —it  threw  off 
allegiance  to  Spain,  and  after  a  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle,  secured  its  independence  by  the  help  of 
the  '  liberals '  of  San  Salvador.  N.  now  became  the 
in  the  federal  republic  of  Central 
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America,  bat  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union  in 
18:19,  became  an  independent  republic.  In  1847— 
184S,  a  dispute  broke  out  l>ctwei>n  N.  and  Great 
Britain  about  tho  Mosquito  Coast,  which  led  to  some 
hostilities,  and  was  only  finally  settled  in  1860. 
Meanwhile,  in  \H55,  a  civil  war  had  broken  out 
l»etweenthe  so-called  'Conservatives'  and'  Liberals,' 
which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  who 
were,  however,  obliged  to  call  in  tho  help  of  the 
since  notorious  Colonel  William  Walker  (see  Fiiai- 

Bt'STKKX). 

By  the  constitution  of  10th  August  18oS,  the 
republic  of  N.  U  governed  by  a  president,  who  is 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  holds  office  for 


of  these  was  finished  in  1260,  and  is  reckoned  the 
most  elegant  pulpit  in  Italy.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
six-sided,  supported  by  seven  Corinthian  columns, 
and  adorned  with  five  ha«=-reliefs  of  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  second  work,  the  '  Area ' 
of  St  Dominic,  is  one  of  even  greater  extent.  It  is 
composed  of  six  large  baa-relief's,  delineating  the  six 
principal  events  in  the  legend  of  St  Dominic,  and 
is  ornamented  with  statues  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church.  The  operculum 
or  lid  was  added  about  200  years  afterwards. 
The  subjects  on  the  pulpit  at  Siena,  the  third  of 
these  works,  are  the  same  as  those  on  that  at  Pisa, 
with  the  substitution  of  the  'Flight  into  Kuypt'  and 


four  years.  There  are  two  legislative  chambers—  the  'Massacreof  the  Innocents  'lor  the'  Presentation;' 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Kejirescntative*.  and  the  enlargement  of  the  concluding  composition, 
Liixvty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  exists,  but  is   the  'Lost  Judgment.'  In  these  comj>ositions  there  is 


not  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  Uoman  Catholic 
religion,  however,  is  the  only  one  publicly  tolerated, 
but  the  services  of  other  religious  bodies  may  be 
privately  performed. 

NICARAGUA,  Lark  (native,  Cor'Mcn),  a  sheet 
of  fresh-water  in  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  110 
miles  h>ng.  and  from  "j  to  50  broad.  Its  elevation 
above  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
low  range  of  hills -at  one  point  only  48  f-  et  higher 
than  the  lake  itself— is  li  tlo  m-re  than  1 00  feet. 
The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  are  the  Mayah-s 
aud  MaIii'-'o!<ij.-i  on  the  north,  and  the  Frio  on  the 
south ;  the  oidy  one  flowing  out  is  the  .San  Juan 
(formerly  Umtt/ucelwt),  which  unites  it  with  the 
L'aribi>ean  Sea.  Its  islands  are  numerous,  lying 
modtly  in  groups;  the  principal  axe  Onietopec, 
Zapatero  (uninhabited,  but  with  extensive  ruins  an>l 
monoUthic  idols),  Saleutanarni.  and  tite  Corahs,  a 
cluster  of  several  hundred  volcmic  islets  lying 
round  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Mombacho,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  lake.  The  seeuery  is  Btirj>;u->:n^ly 
beautiful,  and  even  grand.  I-ake  X.  is  also  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  facilities  which  it  presents 
for  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

NICA'STRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  II.,  is  most  beautifully  situated  west  of 
the  Ajtennines,  on  the  margin  of  the  coast  plains, 
and  commanding  views  of  the  sea,  24  miles  south  of 
Cosenaa.  It  ia  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  There  sic 
hot  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  stated  at  7000  and 
10,200. 

NICCOLA,  Pisa  wo,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of 
Pisa,  to  the  influence  of  whose  works  the  rise  or 
restoration  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  Gothic 
architecture  is  munly  attributable.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  from  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  eel  bnted  fountain  in  Perugia,  designed 
by  him  ami  executed  by  bis  son  Giovanni,  it  is 
evident  thnt  he  was  born  at  the  l*?ginning  of  the 
1.1th  century.  His  earliest  work  is  sup;>oscd  to  be 
the  'Deposition'  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral  at  Lucca,  dated  12."{.'{.  He  worked  on 
the  principle  of  studying  nature,  modified  or  cor- 
rected by  the  ideal  of  antique  sculpture  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  first  adopted  thu  principle  from  the 
sculpture  on  an  ancient  sarcophagus  brought  from 
Greece  in  the  ships  of  Pisa  ;  bnt  though  most  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  were  not  dis- 
covered till  long  after  N.'s  time,  he  must  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  many  imj»ortant  remains 
on  the  various  classic  ruins  with  which  Italy  I 
abounds.  This  sculptor's  reputation  is  supported 
by  three  important  works,  which  remain  and  are 
still  admired  for  their  excellence-  the  pulpit  of  [ 
the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  *  Area '  or  shrine  of  St  ' 
Dominic  for  the  church  of  that  saiut  at  Bologna,  I 
and  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena.    The  first  [ 


great  felicity  of  invention  and  grouping,  truth  of 
expression,  and  grace  in  the  attitudes  and  draperies; 
and  in  that  of  the  'Last  Judgment'  the  boldness 
displayed  in  the  naked  figures,  twisted  and  contorted 
into  every  imaginable  attitude,  is  wonderful,  and 
evinces  the  skill  with  which  X.  drew  on  the  antique 
l  and  on  nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
!  is  a  degree  of  confusion  or  overfulness  in  the 
I  grouping,  and  that  the  heads  of  his  figures  are  often 
'  large  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  bodies ;  faults  incidental 
to  all  early  efforta.  In  this  last  work,  it  appears  by 
tho  contract  for  its  execution,  that  N.  was  assisted 
by  his  scholars  I^ajw  and  Amolfo,  and  his  son 
Giovanni;  and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feebleness 
that  may  be  observed  in  jtortious  of  it  He  died  at 
Pisa,  in  1-76  or  1277,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cam]*) 
Santo.  X.'s  influence  on  art  extended  widely ;  liis 
pupils  Arnolfo  and  Lapo  executed  numerous  works 
'  at  Kome,  Siena,  and  other  cities.  His  son  and 
I  heir  in  reputation,  though  not  his  equal  in  talent, 
;  Giovanni  l'isano,  was  constantly  engaged  on  works 
!  of  im|Hirtance ;  in  Pisa,  w  here  the  0am|>o  Santo 
(for  he  was  also  an  architect)  was  erected  from  his 
designs ;  in  Naples,  which  he  visited  ou  the  invitation 
I  of  Charles  L  of  Anjou;  at  Arczzo,  where  be  exe- 
cuted the  marble  shrine  of  St  Donate  for  the 
cathedral ;  at  Orvieto,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  factratu 
of  the  Duouio,  by  many  ascribed  to  N.,  being  by 
him ;  at  Pistoja,  where  ho  executed  the  pulpit, 
&c.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained ; 
it  was  probably  ab>ut  1320.  Alter  Giovanni's 
death,  the  Pisan  school  split  into  two  principal 
branches,  Florence  and  Siena ;  that  of  Naples 
may  also  be  reckoned  a  branch,  from  tho  influence 
exercised  over  it  by  Giovanni. — Andrea.  Pusa.no,  the 
ablest  of  Giovanni's  pupils,  was  called  to  Florence 
to  execute  ui  marble  the  statues,  baa-reliefs,  &C., 
designed  by  Giotto  in  ornamenting  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  then  in  course  of  erection.  The 
talent  he  displayed  soon  raised  him  to  a  high  posi- 
tion and  imjxirtant  employment.  He  executed 
numerous  statues  for  the  facade  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a  bronze  gate  for  the  l>aptistery,  of  very  gnat 
excellence.  This  ^ate  still  exists,  along  with  the  later 
and  still  more  ee.el.rated  gates  of  Ghibcrti.  Under 
the  influence  of  Giotto's  genius,  he  became  com- 
pletely Giottesque  in  thought  and  style;  and  his 
works  l»ear  so  distinctly  the  impress  of  that  master- 
mind, that  the  design  of  many  of  them,  and  parti- 
cularly the  baptistery  gate,  are  ascribed  to  Giotto. 
He  died  in  l.'Ho,  aged  76.  See  Vasari  ;  CJtri<*t'iun 
A>i,  by  Lord  Lindsay;  Agincourt,  Iktria  JJrntoric 
J*torkhr  ;  Itosini,  Xforia,  <fcc  ;  Cicognara  (torn,  i.), 
JMomtmrnti  SrjxAcrali  delki  Tosaiwu 

NICCOLI NI,  Giovanni  Batista,  a  distinguished 
modern  poet,  was  born  in  1785,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pisa,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.    N.'s  first 
literary  efforts  were  full  of  high  promise  of  the 
'  and  antique  beauties  which 
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his  finest  compositions,  and  in  1810  he  was  crowned  ; 
by  the  Crusca  Academy.    Through  the  influence  of  j 
the  queen  of  Etruria,  ho  was  appointed  secretary  of  i 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  delivered"  to  | 
the  young  artists  lectures  on  history  and  mythology  ; 
but  on  the  fall  of  the  Bonaparte  sovereigns,  this  I 
post  was  withdrawn  from  the  poet    In  i.S<»5,  the  j 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  appointed  him  librarian  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  an  office  lie  resigned  in  onler  to  | 
escape  the  servility  of  court  dejicndeiice.    By  the 
death  of  a  relative  he  acquired  wealth  and  the 
power  of  exclusively  devoting  himself  to  literature, 
and  published  several  much-admired  essays  ami 
lectures ;  and  in  1827  appeared  his  noble'  work, 
Antonio  Fo*cnrinL    In  1811,  N.  pnblished  anony- 
mously his  best  poem — ArnoUlo  da  lirr*rm  -and 
nothing  finer  has  been  written  in  modem  Italian, 
whether  it  he  viewed  as  a  classical  creation,  full 
of  life  and  poetry,  or  as  a  work  of  glowing 
patriotism.    N.  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and 
honours  to  a  ritw  old  age,  and  died  at  Florence  in 
1861. 

NICE,  or  XICJEK,  formerly  a  city  of  Bithynia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Ascania,  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt 
(for  an  older  town  had  existed  on  its  site),  by 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  PliiJip  (310  B.C.),  ami  received 
the  name  of  Antigoneia,  which  Lysimochus  changed 
to  Nicrea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  hand- 
some town,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors  ;  all  the  streets 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  from  a  mag- 
nificent monument  in  the  centre  the  four  gates  of 
the  city  were  visible.  It  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical 
history  for  two  Councils  held  in  it,  the  First  and 
Seventh  Ecumenical  Councils.  The  First  Cor.vril. 
OF  N.  was  held  325  A.  v.,  and  was  convened  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  concert,  according  to  Roman 
Catholic  historians,  with  the  Roman  ]>ontiff,  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  questions  raised  in 
the  Arian  (q.  v.)  controversy.  The  details  of  the 
proceedings,  so  far  as  regards  Alius,  will  be  found 
in  that  article.  The  supporters  of  Anus  at  first 
are  said  to  have  numbered  upwards  of  twenty ; 
bnt  ultimately  the  decree  condemning  him  was 
subscrilted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Council,  the 
number  of  dissentients  being,  according  to  the 
highest  computation,  only  live,  while  the  most 
probable  account  reduces  it  to  two.  The  Nicesk 
Creed  adopted  in  this  Council  forms  the  subject  of 
a  separate  article.  In  addition  to  the  Arian  ques- 
tion, the  Council  of  N.  also  deliberated  on  a  schism, 
called  the  Meletian  Schism,  which  at  that  time 
divided  the  church  of  Egypt,  and  the  particulars 
of  which  have  formed  a  subject  of  recent  contro- 
versy. The  decree  of  N.  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  compromise,  bnt  did  not  effectually 
suppress  the  schism.  The  decree  of  N.  on  the 
celebration  of  Easter  was  of  wider  application, 
and  met  with  universal  acceptance,  the  few  recu- 
sants beinii  thenceforward  called  Quarto-decimans 
(q.  v.).  This  Council  also  enacted  twenty  canons 
ot  discipline.  For  a  minute  and  picturesque 
description  of  this  council,  see  Dean  Stanley's  //m- 
tory  of  the  EaMern  Church. — The  Second  Coi'mii. 
or  N.,  colled  also  the  Seventh  Ecumenical  Council, 
was  assembled  under  the  Empress  Irene  (787).  who 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constan- 
tine, for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  subject 
of  Images.  The  tenor  of  the  decree  on  Images  is 
detailed  under  that  head.  In  the  West,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acceptation  of  this  council  was  the 
■abject  of  considerable  controversy,  arising,  in  great 
measure,  from  a  grossly  erroneous  Latin  translation 
of  the  act*,  which  for  a  time  obtained  extensive 


NICE  (Ital.  Nitza),  chief  town,  since  1860,  of  the 
department  of  the  Aljies  Maritimes,  France,  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  river  Paglione.  100  miles 
south-south-west  of  Turin,  in  Int.  4.T  42  N.,  and 
Ion*  7'  17'  E.    Pop  36,800.    It  consists  of  three 
principal  parts -the  Quartier  de  la  Croix  «V  Morl/re, 
<ir  A'w  'lotrn  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paglione), 
the  Old  Totru,  and  the  Port.    The  first  of  these  is 
much  frequented  by  foreigners,  jwrticularly  English 
(whence  its  name  of  'English  town').    It  is  close 
upon  the  river,  has  a  handsome  quay  filled  with 
gay  shops,  and  a  splendid  square  called  the  Jardin 
Public    Two  bridges  over  the  Paglione  connect  it 
with  the  Old  or  Upper  Town,  which  extends  »»aek 
to  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  the  Castle  HilL    The  Old 
i  Town  is  excessively  dirty,  and  has  narrow,  stinking 
•  streets  with   macaroni  and  confectionary  shops, 
'  i»rocery  establishments,  slaughter-houses,  Ac.  The 
Port,   almost   separated   from   it   by   the  Castle 
l  Hill,   is   crowded   with    a    seafaring  population. 
The  harbour  admits  vessels  drawing  fifteen  fe«t  of 
water,  but  is  difficult  of  entrance.    The  Castle  Hdl, 
an  isolated  mass  of  limestone  800  feet  high,  receiv- 
ing its  name  from  having  l*en  formerly  crowned  by 
a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  laid  out  in  public 
gardens,  ami  affords  an  extensive  and  splendid 
•rospect  out  to  sea.    There  are  some  very  tine 
wildings  in  the  Hue  St  Francois  de  Paule  and  the 
Cnrsii,  where  the  theatre,  the  public  library,  and  the 
principal  cafes  are  situated.  1  lie  I'tncr  St  froniinU/ue 
is  the  chief  centre  of  business.    The  most  attrac- 
tive promenade  in  the  Old  Town  is  the  7'rrrnre, 
from  13  to  20  feet  high,  erected  as  a  protection  to 
the  town  against  a  stormy  sea.     But  the  most 
agreeable  and  fashionable  drive  and  promenade  is 
the  Promenade  des  AnyUtU,  extending  for  a  mile 
along  the  shore  from  the  right  liank  of  the  Paglione, 
and  skirted  on  one  side  by  elegant  villas  and  hotels. 
Beggars  are  numerous,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great 
influx  of  visitors.    The  climate  of  N.  is  extremely 
mild  and  salubrious  in  winter,  and  the  town  is,  in 
consequence,  a  favourite  residence  of  invalids  from 
more  northern  regions.    Not  less  than  flood  or  WHH) 
English  are  constantly  here  in  the  hotels,  l>oarding- 
honses,  and  private  lodgings.    The  mean  tem]iera- 
ture  of  N.,  deduced  from  fifteen  years'  observation, 
has  been  fonnd  to  be  60j'  F. ;  the  greatest  heat 
(July  and  August),  884";  the  greatest  cold  (January), 
274  .    Invalids  should  take  care  to  lodge  where 
they  arc  sheltered  from  the  currents  of  cold  air  that 
often  come  down  the  valleys  like  streams  from  the 
snow-clad  Alps  lying  to  the  north. 

The  ancient  Ligurian  town  of  Xiaea,  founded,  it 
is  said,  by  a  colony  of  l'hocceans  from  Masaolia 
(Marseille),  liecamo  subject  to  Rome  in  ihe  2d 
c.  B.C  It  probably  occit]'ied  the  Castle  Hill,  rather 
than  the  site  of  t!:e  present  city.  Subsequently  it 
passed  into  the  brunts  of  the  Goths,  Burgundians, 
Visigoths,  kings  and  counts  of  Aries,  the  Angovine 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  ami  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  (1358), 
in  whose  family  it  remained  till  I860,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  France. 

NI'CENE  CREED,  a  detailed  statement  of 
doctrino,  which  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Roman,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  is 
also  received  as  a  formulary  by  many  of  the  other 
Protestant  communions.  It  was  drawn  up  pnuci- 
pally  by  Hosius  of  Cord u bo,  and  is  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  although  nearly  one 
half  of  its  present  clauses  formed  no  port  of  the 
original  Nicene  formulary ;  while,  ou  the  other 
hand,  that  document  contained  a  series  of  anathe- 
mas condemnatory  of  specific  statements  of  Arms, 
which  find  no  place  in  the  present  so-called 
Nicene  creed.  Iho  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  creed  drawn  up  in  the  Coouoil  was  the 
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Jfomoounvs.  (See  HoMOonsrAN.)  Its  clauses  corre- 
spond (excent  in  a  few  verbal  d>-tailsi  with  those 
of  tho  modem  formulary  as  far  as  the  words 
'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;'  after  which  follow 
the  anathemas  referred  to  abov.\  Tho  remain- 
ing clause*  of  the  present  creed,  although  they 
■eem  to  have  been  in  public  use  earlier,  were 
formally  added  in  the  First  Council  of  Constantin- 
ople (TiSI y.  with  the  exception  of  the  clause,  'And 
from  the  Son,'  which  waa  introduced  in  various 
churches  of  the  West  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  ; 
and  ultiinat  iv  its  formal  embodiment  in  the  creed, 
has  continued  a  subject  of  controversy  with  tho 
Greek*  to  the  present  day.  Sec  G peek  Chi  rc-it. 
This  creed  appears  to  have  been  use  I  in  the  public 
liturgy  from  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century.  Its 
position  in  the  liturgy  varies  in  the  dim-rent  rites. 
In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  is  read  on  all  Sundays, 
feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
apostles'  days,  and  all  the  principal  festivals,  but 
not  on  week-days,  or  the  minor  saints'  days. 

Several  A  nan  cn.edu,  in  op|>osition  to  that  of 
Nice,  were  drawn  up  at  Strmiuin  ami  elsewhere  (sec 
Li  BERrt's i,  but  none  of  them  met  with  general 
acceptance, 

NICHK,  a  recess  formed  in  a  wall  to  contain  a 
statu**  or  some  ornamental  figure.  In  classic  archi - 
t**«.-ture,  the  niches  are  generally  square  recesses 
with  canopies  formed  by  small  pediments.  In 
Gothic  architecture,  the  niche  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  characteristic  features ;  the  door- 
ways, buttresses,  and  every  part  of  the  building 
being  in  many  instances  ornamented  with  niches  and 
statues  in  endless  variety. 

NICHOLAS,  the  name  of  five  among  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  of  whom  the  following  alone  appear  to  call 
for  separate  notice. — N.  I.  was  born  of  a  noble 
Roman  family,  and  on  the  death  of  Benedict  HI., 
in  858,  N.  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
consecrated  in  St  Peter's  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  Ludwig  II.,  einj>eror  of  Germany.  The  earliest 
incident  of  importance  of  his  poutilicate  is  his 
conflict  with  l'hotius  <q.  v.),  who  had  been  intruded 
into  tho  sec  of  Constantino] >le  after  the  depriva- 
tion of  Ignatius.  N.  demanded  from  the  emperor 
the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  withdrawal 
of  certain  attempted  invasions  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  West.  On  the  refusal  of  his  demands.  N. 
excommunicated  l'hotius  (see  Grekk  Ciivrih), 
and  that  patriarch,  in  return,  assembled  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  ami  retorting  ti|x>n  his  rival  the  same 
sentence,  alleged  that  with  the  translation  of  tho 
seat  of  civil  sovereignty  from  Rome  to  Constantin- 
ople tho  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  likewise  trans- 
ferred. The  Kmperor  Michael  supporting  l'hotius 
in  his  claim,  N.  failed  to  command  snlumssion  to  his 
sentence  ;  nor  waa  it  till  the  following  reign,  that  of 
Basd  the  Macedonian,  that  l'hotius  was  deposed, 
and  Ignatius  restored  to  his  sec  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever.  N.  had  been  embroiled  with  the  Emperor 
Ludvig.  The  pojic  had  lieen  appealed  to  by  the 
unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Ludvig  s  younger  brother, 
Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  and  htul  appointed  legates 
to  inquire  into  and  report  ujwn  the  case;  ami  the 
legates  having  exceeded  their  powers  by  giving  a 
seatence  in  favour  of  Lothaire,  the  pojn*  declared 
their  sentence  null,  and  excommunicated  them. 
Ludvig  espoused  their  cause,  and  marched  his  troops 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satisfaction.  After  some 
hostile  demonstrations,  the  emperor,  terrified,  it  is 
said,  by  his  own  sudden  illness,  and  some  fatalities 
which  befell  his  followers,  desisted  from  the  enter- 
prise, and  withdrew  his  troops.  Lothaire  was  forced 
to  make  submission  ;  the  decree  of  N.  was  enforced, 
and  Thentberga  was  formally  reinstated  in  her 


position  as  a  wife  and  queen.  N.  died  in  868.  - 
Nicholas  V.  was  originally  called  Thomas  Paren- 
tucelli.  Born  at  Pisa  in  139S,  he  was  educated  at 
Florence  and  Bologna,  and  having  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  city,  he  was  eventually  named 
bishop  of  that  see  by  tho  pO|K\  Eugenius  IV. 
During  the  troubled  jieriod  of  the  Councils  of  Basel 
and  Florence,  anil  in  the  difficult  negotiations  with 
the  German  and  other  churches  which  arose  there- 
from, he  conducted  himself  with  such  ability  and 
prudence,  that  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  he  was 

'  chosen  to  succeed  him  on  March  6,  1447.  At  this 
time,  the  auti-popc.  Felix  V.,  still  maintained  himself, 

;  although  supported  by  a  very  small  party  ;  but  X. 
prevailed  on  him  to  abdicate,  and  thus  res  torn  I  the 
j>eacc  of  the  church  in  1441).  In  the  judgment  of  the 
literary  world,  however,  the  great  distinction  of  the 
pontilicate  of  N.  lies  in  the  eminent  service  which 
lie  rendered  to  that  revival  of  letters  which  dates  from 
his  age.    The  comparative  rejxwe  in  which  he  found 

!  the  world  at  his  accession,  enabled  him  to  employ, 
for  the  discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered 
master- pieces  of  ancient  learning,  measures  which 
were  practically  beyond  the  resources  of  his  prede- 

,  ccssora.    He  despatched  agents  to  all  the  great 

,  centres,  both  of  tho  East  and  of  the  West,  to 

Iiurchase  or  to  copy  every  important  Greek  and 
,atin  manuscript  The  nnmlx-r  collected  by  him 
was  alwve  5t)WK  He  enlarged  and  improved  the 
Roman  university.  He  retnmlelled,  and  may  almost 
bo  said  to  have  founded,  the  Vaticau  Library.  He 
caused  translations  to  be  made  into  Latin  of  most  of 
the  im|x>rtant  Creek  classics,  sacred  and  profane. 
He  invited  to  Rome  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
the  world,  and  extended  his  especial  patronage  to 
those  Greeks  whom  the  troubles  of  their  native 
country  drovo  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  West 
Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  in 
Asia,  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  Christian 
princes  of  Europe  to  the  duty  of  succouring  their 
brethren  of  tiie  East ;  but  the  a'ie  of  enthusiasm 
was  past,  and  he  was  forced  to  look  on  inactively  at 
tho  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  This  event  by 
forcing  a  large  number  of  learned  Creeks  to  repair 
to  Italy  ami  other  countries  of  the  West  contributed 
powerfully  to  that  progress  of  learning  which 
N.  had  deeply  at  heart ;  but  he  scarcely  lived  to 
enjoy  this  result  having  died  two  years  later,  in 
14.-.5,  at  the  comi>arativcly  early  a-^-  of  57.  He 
must  not  lie  confounded  with  an  anti-po|>e  of  the 
same  name,  Peter  dc  Corbario,  who  was  set  up,  in 
I.J28,  by  Ludvig  of  Bavaria,  in  antagonism  to  John 
XXII.  (q.  V  ). 

i  NICHOLAS  I.,  more  properly  NIKOLAI 
PAULOVITCH,  emiieror  of  Russia,  was  the  third 
sou  of  Paul  I.,  ami  was  born  at  St  Petersburg, 
7th  July  1790.  He  was  very  carefully  educated 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  subsequently  devoted  his  attention  to 
military  studies  and  political  economy,  without, 
however,  giving  evideuce  of  any  natural  capacity 
for  these  subjects.  He  visited  England  and  other 
European  countries  in  1816,  and  in  the  same  year 
made  a  tour  through  the  Russian  provinces.  On 
13th  July  1817,  no  married  Frederika-Louisa- 
Charlotte  -  Wilhelmina,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederic  William  HI.  of  Prussia,  and  lived  in 
domestic  retirement  tUl  the  death  of  Alexander  I. 
(December  1S25).  when,  owing  to  the  resignation  of 
his  elder  brother  Constantine,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Russia.  A  long-prepared  military  con- 
spiracy broke  out  immediately  after  his  accession, 
which  he  suppressed  with  great  vigour  and  cruelty. 
Capital  punishment,  which  had  been  abolished  by 
the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  revived,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  it  upon  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 
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Tho  rebels  were  hunted  down  with  merciless 
energy,  anil  in  no  case,  even  after  t'  e  rebellion 


ceased  to  be  in  the  least  degree  dan  ^.oiis,  was 
their  punishment  commuted.  Instead  of  pursuing 
the  course  upon  which  Alexaniler  had  entered — 
cultivating  the  mind  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  l*asc  his 
government  upon  cducatiou  and  intelligence  —  X., 
after  a  brief  ebullition  of  reformatory  zeal,  reverted 
to  the  ancient  |>olicy  of  the  Czars,  absolute 
despotism,  stip|>orted  by  mere  military  |>ower. 
Hi.s  first  great  measure,  the  codiiieatiou  of  Russian 
law,  was  commenced  in  1527,  and  completed  in 
18  lt>. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  a  war  with  Persia 
commenced,  but  it  was  concluded  on  'J-ith  February 
by  tho  }>eace  of  Turkm aus'nui,  which  gave  a 
considerable  extent  of  territory  to  Russia.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  upon  a  war  with  Turkey,  in 
which  victory,  though  at  enormous  cost,  constantly 
attended  his  Arms,  and  tho  peaco  of  Adrianople 
(q.  v.)  obtained  for  Russia  another  increase  of 
territory,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  with 
the  right  of  free  passage  between  the  Black  and 
Merliterranean  Seas.  The  political  movements  of 
ISoO,  in  the  west  of  K'irope,  were  followed  by 
a  national  rising  of  the  Poles,  winch  was  sup- 
pressed after  a  desolating  contest  of  nine  months, 
in  which  the  utmojt  efforts  of  the  whole  military 
resources  of  Russia  were  requir.-d.  N.  punished 
the  rebellion  by  converting  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
into  a  mere  Russian  province,  and  strove  to 
extinguish  the  P.dUh  nationality.  This  policy, 
however,  was  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction 
throughout  Kuropc,  and  the  vanquished  Poles 
were  everywhere  regarded  with  general  sympathy. 
Russia,  by  >.'.'*  mode  of  government,  became  more 
and  more  separated  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
western  nations.  Intellectual  activity  was,  as  far 
as  possible,  r  strained  to  things  merely  practical, 
education  limited  to  preparation  for  the  pdhlic 
service,  the  press  was  placed  under  the  strictest 
censorship,  and  every  means  used  to  bring  the  whole 
miudoi  the  nation  under  otlicial  guidance.  His  Pan- 
slavism  (q.  v.)  also  prompted  him  to  Rimsianise  as 
much  aa  possible  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
and  to  convert  Roman  Catholics  ami  Protestants  to 
the  Russian  Greek  C.mreh,  of  which  tho  Czar  is  the 
head.  The  independence  of  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus  was  inconsistent  with  bin  schemes,  and 
war  was  consequently  waged  agamst  them  with  the 
greatest  euergy  and  ]»erseverauee,  although  with 
little  success,  and  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrilices 
both  of  money  and  lives.  The  extension  of  British 
influence  in  Central  Asia  was  also  viewed  by  him 
with  alarm,  and  was  attempted  to  be  counteracted 
by  various  means,  amongst  which  was  the  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Khiva  in  1S.'M>.  which  failed  so 
signally  (see  Kuiv.v).  Between  1814  and  1R-1G,  he 
visited  England.  Austria,  and  Italy.  During  the 
political  storm  of  IS  18  1849  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference, watching,  however,  for  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  with  advantage  to  Russian  interests.  The 
op|MTtunity  was  at  last  found  in  the  request  of  the 
etnperor  of  Austria  for  his  assistance  to  quell  the 
Hungarian  insurrection.  This  good  service  rendered 
Austria,  as  ho  thought,  a  faithful  and  tirm  ally. 
He  succeeded  at  the  same  time  in  drawing  closer 
the  bunds  of  alliance  between  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  monarchies,  a  proceeding  fraught  with 
the  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the  latter 
|>ower.  The  re-establishment  of  the  French  empire 
still  further  tended  to  confirm  these  alliances,  and 
let!  >\  to  think  that  the  time  had  at  length  come  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  hereditary  Russian  scheme 
for  the  absorptiou  of  Turkey ;  but  the  unexpected 
opposition  of  Britain  and  France,  and  his  own 
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invincible  rcpn^nance  to  give  up  his  long-planned 
scheme  of  conquest,  brought  on  the  Crimean  War, 
during  the  course  of  whi-h  he  died  at  St  Peters- 
burg, March  '2,  1S-V»,  of  atrophy  of  the  lungs :  bnt 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  chagrin  at 
the  repeated  defeats  which  his  arms  sustained,  and 
by  over-anxiety  and  tho  excessive  labour  he  under- 
went to  repair  his  losses^  Ho  was  remarkable  for 
temperance,  frugality,  and  patriotism,  but  equally 
so  for  vanity  and  ostentation.  He  was  fanatically 
beloved  by  his  Russian  subjects,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  regarded  by  them  with  feelings  of  awe,  a 
tribute  to  his  lofty  stature  and  imperial  detriment, 
which  gave  hiin  the  most  intense  pleasure,  lu  tact, 
this  extreme  vanity  seems,  to  some  extent,  to  have 
affected  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  partly  the 
cause  of  his  ]H)litical  blundering  towonla  the  close  of 
his  reign. 

NI'CIAS,  a  famous  Athenian  statesman  and 
general  during  the  Pclopomicsiau  War,  was  the  son 
of  Nieeratns.  a  very  .  wealthy  citizen,  who  had 
acquired  his  fortune  by  working  tiie  solver-mines  at 
Laureinm.  N.  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party, 
ami  after  the  death  of" Pericles,  present  d  himself  as 
the  opponent  of  Cleon,  the  great  jtopidar  or  dema- 
gogic h-oder.  He  was  not  a  man  of  i;uiek,  brilliant, 
auiL'i'  ions  genius,  like  Aleibiaucs  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  remarkably  wary  and  cautious, 
even  at  times  to  timidity.  Success  gem-rally 
accompanied  bis  enterprise*  against  the  Spartans 
and  their  allies.  In  -127  B.  <_'.,  be  captured  the 
island  of  Minia;  next  year  he  ravaged  the  island  of 
Melos  and  the  coas.s  of  Locris  ;  the  year  folio  wing 
that,  he  obliged  the  Spartan  force  in  Sphacti-ria, 
to  surrender,  and  also  defeated  the  Corinthians.  In 
424  B.C.,  he  made  havoc  of  part  of  Laconia, 
ca]itured  the  island  of  Cythera.  and  achieved  several 
other  successes.  After  the  d?ath  of  Cleon,  ho 
brought  about  a  jH'acc  between  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  4"J1  is.  v.  Six  years  afterwards  the 
Athenians,  at  the  iusti-pition  of  Alcibiades,  resolved 
on  a  great  naval  expedition  against  Sicily.  N.  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commanders,  although  he  had 
strongly  protested  against  the  undertaking.  In  the 
autumn  of  413  B.  c.,  he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and 
was  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently  experienced 
a  series  of  disasters ;  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and 
his  troops  began  a  retreat  towards  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  They  were  Bpeedily  forced  to  surrender, 
and  N.  was  put  to  death  414  B.  C  See  Thirwall's 
and  Grotes  /Ivories  of  Greece,  and  Plutarch's  Life 
of  A'iciVm. 

NICKEL  (symbol,  Ni ;  equivalent.  20  5;  specific 
gravity,  88)  is  a  grayish- white  glistening  metal, 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  of  aUnit  the  same 
hardness  as  iron,  an  1,  like  that  metal,  malleable  r.nd 
ductile.  It  has  about  tho  same  fusibility  as  wrought 
iron,  but  is  le-^s  readily  oxidised  than  that  metal, 
since  it  remains  unchanged  for  n  long  time  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  is  very  little  attacked  bydilute  acids. 
It  is  strongly  magnetic,  but  loses  this  property 
when  heated  to  OC'l".  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  development  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  is  very  readily  oxidised  in  nitric  acid. 

N.  only  occurs  in  tho  native  state  in  meteoric 
stones,  in  which  it  is  always  present  in  association 
with  the  iron  which  forms  the  principal  part  of 
those  masses.  It  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Ac.,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  form  of  ht/>jh  nichJ  (so  called  from  its 
yellowish-red  colour),  which  is  a  combination  of  N. 
aud  arseuic  The  metal  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale 
(for  the  purpose  of  making  German  silver  (q.  v.)  and 
other  alloys)  either  from  this  compound  or  ipriu, 
which  is  an  impure  arstmio-siUphide  of  K., 
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daring  the  manufacture  of  Smalt  (q.  v.),  by  some- 
what complicated  chemical  processes.  In  small 
quantities  it  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  one  of 
its  oxides  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temper- 
ature, or  by  exposing  the  oxalate  to  a  very  high 
teni|>crature  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Is.  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen— viz., 
a  protoxide,  NiO,  and  a  sesquioxide,  Ni.O,  which 
U  not  basic,  and  may  be  passed  over  without  further 
notice.  The  protaxi  le  ocean  as  a  greenish-gray 
powder,  which  exhibits  no  magnetic  projiertics,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
carbonate  or  the  ht/drated  protoxide  in  a  closed 
crucible.  The  hydrated  protoxide,  NiO.HO,  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  Bolution  of  one  of 
its  salts  by  potash.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  and 
their  solutions  are  of  a  delicate,  very  characteristic 
green  colour;  but  in  the  anhydrous  state  most 
of  them  are  yellow.  The  neutral  salts,  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  redden  litmus,  have  a  sweetish 
astringent  metallic  taste,  and  when  administered 
in  moderate  doses,  excite  vomiting.  The  most 
important  of  the  Baits  is  the  sulphate  (NiO.SO,  -\-  7 
Aq|,  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  green  rhombic 
prism*.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or 
its  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  is  the  source 
from  which  the  other  salts  of  N.,  the  carbonate, 
oxalate,  &c,  arc  obtained.  The  principal  use  of  N. 
is  in  the  composition  of  various  alloys,  such  as 
German  Silver  (q.  v.). 

The  sulphate  of  N.  has  been  prescribed  success- 
fully by  Professor  Simptou  in  cases  of  severe 
headache. 

NI'COBAR  ISLANDS,  a  croup  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  north-west  of  Sumatra,  and  forming, 
with  the  Andaman*  (q.  v.),  an  extension  of  the 
great  island  chain  of  which  Java  and  Sumatra 
are  the  principal  links.  Lat.  6*  40*-9'  2U'  N.. 
long.  93*— 94'  E.  They  are  divided  by  the 
Sombrero  Channel  into  two  group*,  of  which  the 
priucijial  members  are  the  Great  N.  (area  about  26U 
square  miles),  and  the  Little  N.  (area  86  square 
miles*.  Population  in  all,  estimated  at  GlKX),  who 
are  principally  Malays.  The  cocoa-nut  and  banana 
grow  everywhere  on  the  shores.  The  soil  is  fertUe, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  70'  F.,  and  the 
climate  is  so  unhealthy,  that  the  islands  are  quite 
ununited  for  colonisation.  The  Danes  claimed  tlie 
islaii(U  in  1841,  but  abandoned  their  claim  in  18 IS. 
The  inhabitants  are  known  in  several  instances  to 
have  seized  vessels  that  have  touched  at  the  N.  I., 
murdered  the  crews,  and  rilled  and  sunk  the  ships. 

NICOLA  I,  Chrihtoph.  Friedr.,  a  celebrated 
German  author,  bookseller,  and  publisher,  was  born 
18th  March  1733,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was 
also  a  bookseller.  Ho  devoted  himself  very  earnestly 
to  literary  and  philosophical  studies,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished, himself  by  Ins  Bri*fen  alter  den  jrtzigen 
Zustaad  der  ackonen  Wmauchaften  (BerL  1756),  in 
which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  both  Gottschcd  and 
Bodiner,  then  carrying  on  a  controversy  which  was 
agitating  the  literary  world  of  Germany.  He 
became  the  associate  of  Leasing  and  Moses  Men- 
delssohn. Jointly  with  the  latter,  he  edited  for 
some  time  the  admirable  BH>ll>tliek  der  acltfinen 
Wi** itseluijlen  (Leip.  1737 — 1758) :  and  with  Leasing, 
he  gave  to  the  world  Briefe,  die  neveste  deutsche 
LiUTodur  betrefend  (24  vols.  BerL  1759- 1705).  By 
this  he  was  led  to  conceive  the  plan  of  the  All'/e- 
meinen  deuUe/ien  Bibliothek  (106  vols.  1765—1792), 
a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and 
which  contributed  much,  particularly  in  the  early 
period  of  its  existence,  to  the  progress  of  literature 
and  improvement  of  taste  in  Germany,  but  was  too 
frequently  characterised  by  an  undue  acerbity  of 


'  tone.  N.'s  hostility  to  the  new  schools  of  literature 
and  philosophy,   which   sprang  up  in  Germany, 

■  **x|K>sed  him  t«  attacks  from  the  pens  of  Herder, 
i  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lavater,  and  Fichte.    His  death 

took  place  Sth  January  1811. 

Among  N.'s  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Topo- 
I  graphindi-hiMorittche  B**ckrrihun<t  vnn  Berlin  und 
\PoUlam  (Berl.  1709.  3d  edit.  1786);  Character,*. 

■  itcheu  A  necduten  von  Fried  rich  II.  (Berl.  175H  — 1792), 
,  both  of  permanent  value  ;  some  novels,  as  his  Lefjtn 

'  und  Meinuiigen  den  Ma<ji*lera  tieUddun  Nothanker 
!  (4th  edit.  Berl.  1799);  Gatchickte  cines  tiicken  Mannes, 
a  sharply  satirical  performance  (2  vols.  Berl.  1794); 
Be*chreil>nn</  einrr  Jleine  dnrch  JJeut/>-hlnnd  und  die 
Xchuxiz  (Berl.  1781;  3d  edit.  12  vols.  1788— 17%); 
an  autobiography,  published  in  the  Bildnium  jtUt 
V tender  Berliner  GthArten ;  and  a  work  entitled 
Utber  vieine  geleltrte  Bild'nig,  iiber  meinc  Kenntn'us 
der  Critinehen  Philoaophit  und  meini  Schrijlen 
diexelb*  betretfend,  und  itbtr  die.  Ue.rrtn  Kant,  J.  B. 
Erl.ard,  und.  Fickle  (Berl.  1799). 

NICOLAS,  St,  a  highly  popular  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  reverenced  with  still 
greater  devotion   by  the  Russian  Church,  which 
regards  him  as  a  special  patron,  was  one  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Myra  in  Lycia.    The  pivci.se  date  of  his 
episcopate  is  a  subject  of  mu  h  controversy.  Ac- 
,  cording  to  the  popular  account,  be  was  a  confessor 
I  of  the"  faith  in  the  last  j>ersecution  under  Maxi- 
'  niiiuan,  and  having  survived  until  the  Council  of 
Nice,  was  one  of  the  bi.shops  who  took  part  in 
that  great  assembly.    This,  however,  Seems  highly 
|  improbable.    His  name  does  not  occur  among  the 
signatures  to  the  decrees,  nor  is  he  mentioned  along 
with  the  other  distinguished  confessors  of  the  faith 
who  were  present  at  the  council,  either  by  the  his- 
torians, or  what  is  more  important,  by  St  Athanasiua. 
Jfe  may,  with  more  probability,  be  referred  to  a 
later  peri.Hl ;  but  he  certainly  lived  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  dedicated  to  St 
Nicolas.    Of  his  personal  history  hardly  anything 
is  certainly  known,  aud  the  threat  popularity  ol 
.  the  devotion  to  him  rests  mainly  on  the  traditions, 
j  both  ill  the  West  and  in  the  Rut,  of  the  many 
;  miracles  wrought  through  liis  intercession.    He  is 
'  regarded,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  especial  patron 
of  tlie  young,  aud  particularly  of  scholars.  In 
\  England,  his  feast  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  public  schools,  Eton, 
Sarum  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere ;  and  a  curious 
j  practice,  founded  upon  this  characteristic  of  St 
i  N.,  still  subsists  iu  some  countries,  especially  in 
Germany.  On  the  vigil  of  his  feast,  which  is  hold  on 
the  6th  December,  a  person  in  the  appearance  aud 
'  costume  of  a  bishop  assembles  the  children  of  a 
'  family  or  of  a  school,  and  distributes  among  them, 
to  the  good  children,  gilt  nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other 
little  presents,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct ;  to 
the  naughty  ones,  tho  redoubtable  punishment  of 
the  '  Klauhauf.'    The  supposed  relics  of  St  N.  were 
conveyed  from  the  east  to  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  towards  the  close  of  the  1 1th  c. ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  the  Russian  Church  tho  anniver- 
sary of  this  translation,  9th  May,  is  still  observed  as 
a  festival. 

N I COME'DEIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia, 
was  situated  at  tho  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Astacus,  in  the  Propontis,  now  called  the  Bay  of 
lstnid,  was  built  about  264  A.  D.  by  Nicomedes  L, 
who  made  it  the  c  ipital  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  flourishing 
cities  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  later  Roman 
emperom,  such  as  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the 
Great,  selected  it  for  their  temporary  residence.  It 
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suffered  greatly  both  from  earthquakes  and  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths.  Constantino  died  at  a  royal 
villa  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  .Hannibal  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  castle  close  by.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian.  The  small  town 
of  Isinid  or  Isnikmid  now  occupies  its  site,  and 
contains  many  relics  of  ancient  Nicomedeia. 

NICO'POLI8,  a  Turkish  city  and  fortress  in 
Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  occupies 
a  line  of  limestone  cliffs  50  miles  west  of  Kustchnk. 
Although  it  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sites  in  the  world,  it  is  of  little  importance  as  a 
stronghold,  as  it  is  commanded  hy  neighbouring 
heights.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
fortress  and  Turkish  town,  defended  on  every  side 
by  batteries  and  ramjiarta,  and  the  eastern  quarter, 
comprising  the  dwelling  of  the  Bulgarians,  Wallachs, 
and  Jews.  N.  is  widely  built,  most  of  the  houses 
being  surrounded  by  gardens.  It  is  an  important 
market  for  Wallachiati  wares,  but  otherwise  is  not 
a  great  centre  of  trade.  Wine  is  produced  in  the 
vicinity.    Top.  15,000. 

N.,  the  ancient  Niropolis  ad  Intrnm,  was  founded 
by  Trajan,  and  fragments  of  the  old  wall  still 
remain.  Here  the  Hungarians,  under  their  king 
Sigismund,  were  defeated  by  the  Sultan  Bajazct  I. 
in'l.Wti.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop 
and  to  a  Catholic  bishop. 

NICOTIA'KA.   See  Tobacco. 

NI'COTINE,  or  NICOTY'LTA  (CHHuy,),  is 
one  of  the  natural  volatile  oily  bases  destitute  of 
oxygen,  and  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the 
tobat—o  plant,  in  the  leaves,  roots,  and  seeds  of 
which  it  occurs  in  combination  with  malic  and 
citric  acids.  It  is  likewise  contained  in  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  leaves.  It  is  a  colourless,  intensely 
poisonous  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  H127  at  66°, 
which  boils  at  480°,  evolves  a  very  irritating  odour 
of  tobacco,  especially  on  the  application  of  neat,  is 
very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 
It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  l>ecomes  brown,  and  ultimately 
solid.  The  quantity  of  N.  contained  in  tolxieeo  varies 
from  2  to  8  per  cent. ;  the  coarser  kinds  containing 
the  larger  quantity,  while  the  best  Havaunah  cigars 
seldom  contain  more  than  2  per  cent.,  and  often  less. 

A  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  by  N. — that  of 
the  Count  Bocarmc,  who  was  tried  and  executed 
in  Belgium  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law — 
is  recorded  in  the  Annates  <T/ft/gi£ne  1851,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  Ortila's  publishing  his  ifemoire 
Sur  la  Nicotine.  A  distinguished  student  of  the 
College  of  Chemistry  subsequently  employed  it  for 
the  pur]iosc  of  suicide.  The  deaths  that  have  taken 
place  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  injec- 
tion—of which  several  cases  are  on  record — were 
doubtless  due  to  the  action  of  this  substance. 

NIEBUHR,  Karsten,  a  distinguished  geographer 
and  traveller,  was  born  in  1733,  in  the  Hanoverian 
territory  of  Hadcln,  on  the  con  tines  of  Holstein. 
Being  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  s|>ent 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  ]Msition  of  a  day- 
labourer  ;  but  his  natural  energy  having  led  him  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  geometry,  and  having 
acquired  a  small  property,  he  went  to  Giittingen, 
where  he  attended  the  classes  at  tho  university  until 
his  resources  were  wholly  exhausted.  At  this  period 
he  entered  the  Danish  service,  and  in  1761  he  joined 
the  scientific  expedition  which  King  Frederick  V. 
sent  to  explore  certain  portions  of  Arabia,  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  expedition  reached  Cairo  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1761,  and  after  having  carefully  explored 
the  pyramids,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Mount 


Sinai  and  Suex,  proceeded  to  Arabia  Felix.  Here, 
however,  the  various  members  of  tlie  expedition, 
which  included  the  eminent  naturalist  Forskill,  all 
[terished  with  the  exception  of  N.,  who  had  himself 
suffered  severely  from  fever.  After  tho  nntimely 
death  of  his  companions,  he  adopted  the  diet  and 
dress  of  the  natives— a  measure  to  which  he  was 
probably  indebted  for  the  good  health  which  he 
enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the  travels,  which  ha 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  resolution  for  mora 
than  six  years.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  India, 
visiting  also  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
continued  the  oliservations  and  researches  of  his 
late  colleagues  in  addition  to  his  own  tjtecial 

geographical  investigations.  On  his  return  to 
enmark,  in  1767,  N.  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  publishing  the  results  of  his  important 
mission,  winch  appeared  in  German  under  the 
following  titles,  liencfirrUiiiwi  von  Am'nen  (Co|>cnb. 
1772),  and  Iit:i*fht*chnihtvng  von  Anildm  und  andern 
ttmlietjmtten  Lund"m  (L'o|u'iih.  1774 — 1778,  2  vols.) ; 
the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work 
was  unfortunately  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  numerous  other  engagements  arising 
from  his  professional  and  official  duties,  and  it 
was  not  till  more  than  twenty  years  after  his 
death  that  the  book  made  its  appearance  under 
the  supervision  of  N.'s  daughter,  and  through  the 
lilternhty  of  the  eminent  bookseller  Perthes  of 
Hamburg.  In  addition  to  these  valuable  observa- 
tions, N.  edited  aud  published  at  his  own  cost  the 
natural -history  notes  of  his  deecas-.-d  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  P.  Forskill.  which  he  arranged  in  two 
works,  Drscripti'tnfS  Anhmdiunu  &c.  (Copciih.  1775), 
and  Flora  .h'aii/ttiarn-  Ambim  (Co|ieuh.  177(5).  The 
accuracy  of  detail,  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  careful 
avoidance  of  all  exaggeration,  which  characterise 
N.'b  geographical  and  social  descriptions  of  Arabia 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  have  made  his  works 
classical  text-books  for  all  who  wish  to  study  the 
subject.  Although  N.  accepted,  in  177$,  a  civil  post, 
which  fixed  his  residence  in  the  remote  provincial 
town  of  Meldorf,  in  the  Ditmarsh  district  of 
Holstein,  where  he  devoted  himself  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  official  duties,  he 
never  relinquished  his  interest  in  scientific  inquiry, 
and  contributed  several  valuable  papers  ou  the 
geographical  and  political  history  of  the  nations  of 
the  east  to  the  Deutsche  Museum,  and  other  period- 
icals. Ho  died  in  1SI5,  leaving  a  character  of  being 
at  once  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  scientifically 
exact  travellers  of  modern  times. 

NIEBUHR,  Bartiiolp  Gkoko,  one  of  the  moat 
acute  historians,  critics,  and  philologists  of  modern 
times,  was  horn  Augmt  27,  1776,  at  Copenhagen, 
where  his  father,  Kara  ten  Niebuhr  (q.  v.),  then 
resided.  Tho  aptitude  for  learning  which  N. 
displayed  almost  from  infancy,  led  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  juvenile  prodigy,  and  unlike  many  other 
precocious  children,  his  powers  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge kept  pace  with  bis  advancing  years.  After 
a  carefully  conducted  preliminary  education,  under 
tho  superintendence  of  his  father,  he  spent  a  session 
at  Giittingen  studying  law,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  in  his  19th  year  to  Edinburgh,  where 
be  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  the  natural 
sciences.  On  hia  return  to  Denmark,  he  became 
private  secretary  to  tlie  finance  minister,  Schiramel- 
mann,  and  from  that  period  till  1804  held  several 
nppointuiento  under  the  Danish  government,  which, 
however,  he  was  led  to  resign  in  consequence  of  hia 


strongly  pronounced  political  tendencies,  which 
made  him  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  feeling 
of  hatred  of  Napoleon,  which  was  at  that  time 
agitating  the  minds  of  C  unaiis.  In  accordance 
N.  entered  the  Prussian  civil 
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service  in  1806,  and  during  the  three  succeeding 
years  he  shared  in  the  vicissitude*  which  l>efell  the 
government  of  his  chief,  Count  Hardenberg,  after 
the  disastrous  hattle  of  Jena,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  inlluence  on  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  state  The  opening  of  the  university 
of  Berlin  in  1810  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  X., 
who,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
new  institution,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman 
history,  which,  hy  making  known  the  result*  of  the 
new  and  critical  theory  which  he  had  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  obscure  historical  evidence,  established 
hiB  position  as  one  of  the  most  origiual  and  philo- 
sophical of  modem  historians.  His  appointment,  in 
1810,  to  the  post  of  Prussian  ambassador  at  the 
]>apal  court,  where  he  remained  till  1S23,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  testing  on  the  sjiot  the  accuracy 
of  his  conjectures  in  regard  to  many  questions  ot 
local  and  social  Waring.  On  his  return  from 
Kome,  N.  to>k  uj»  his  residence  at  Bonn,  whore,  by 
his  admirable  lecturer  and  expositions,  he  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  the  development  of  classical 
and  archaeological  learning.  He  was  thus  employed 
when  the  revolution  of  1830  roused  him  from  the 
calm  of  his  literary  pursuits.  N.'s  sensitive  nature, 
unstrung  by  physical  debility,  led  him  to  take  nn 
exaggerated  view  of  the  consequences  of  this  move- 
ment, and  to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  all  the 
horrors  of  the  former  French  revolution,  and  the 
result  was  to  bring  al»out  a  state  of  mental  depres- 
sion and  bodily  prostration,  which  ended  in  his 
death  in  January  1831.  N.'s  attainments  embraced 
a  more  extensive  range  than  most  men  are  capable 
of  grasping,  for  he  was  alike  distinguished  as  a 
shrewd  man  of  business,  an  able  diplomatist,  an 
accurate  scholar,  and  a  man  of  original  genius.  He 
had  mastered  twenty  languages  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  while  the  mass  of  facts  which  his  tenacious 
memory  retained,  and  the  intuitive  sagacity  that 
enabled  him  to  sift  true  from  false  historic  evidence, 
and  often  to  supply  by  felicitous  conjecture  the 
link  wanting  in  some  imperfect  chain  of  evidence, 
exhibit  the  extraordinary  scope  of  his  intellect. 
It  is  not  to  Ikj  denied,  however,  that  he  is  often 
arbitrary  and  unhistorica]  in  his  conjectures,  and 
the  stricter  sort  of  sceptical  critics,  like  the  late  Sir 
George  Coniewall  Lewis,  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard 
his  effort  to  construct  a  continuous  Roman  history 
out  of  such  legendary  materials  as  we  p>;wess  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  failure.  Among  the  many  inqwrtant 
works  wflh  which  he  enriched  the  literature  of 
his  time,  the  following  arc  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy :  Uumi#-h*  n^rhkhU  (3  Bile.  Berl.  1811 
1832;  2d  edit  1827—1842;  1833:  1833).  the  first 
•  two  volumes  have  l>ccn  translated  by  J.  C.  Hare 
and  C.  Thirl  wall,  and  the  third  by  Dr  W.  Smith 
and  Dr  L.  Schtnitz  ;  OrnndiU'je  fur  die  VtrfuMuivj 
Niedtrland*  (Berl.  1832);  Ur<ech.  HerwiiQrschichlc 
(Hambg.  18-12),  written  for  his  son  Marcus  ;  tho 
Kl'iaen  historlschen  ttnd  philolorjixrfvn  Schriflen 
(2  Bdc  Bonn,  1828-  1843),  contain  his  introductory 
lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  many  of  the  essays 
which  had  ap|»carcd  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Besides  these,  and  numerous 
other  essays  on  philological,  historical,  and  archaeo- 
logical questions,  N.  co-operated  with  Bekker  and 
other  learned  annotators  in  re-editing  Scriptores 
histories  Byzantium ;  he  also  discovered  hitherto 
imprinted  fragments  of  classical  authors,  as,  for 
of  Cicero's  Oration*  and  portions  of  Gains, 
the  Jnncriptione*  A'*W(«««  (Rome,  1821), 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  Mcinutche 
Jfuteum  /fir  PMologie,  and  other  literary  journals 
and  societies  of  Germany. 

NIEXLO-WORK,  a  method  of  ornamenting 
metal  plates  by  engraving  the  surface,  and  rubbing 


in  a  black  or  colonred  composition,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  incised  lines,  and  give  effect  to  the  intaglio 
picture.  It  is  by  no  means  quite  certain  when 
this  art  was  originated ;  Byzantine  works  of  the 
12th  c.  still  exist  to  attest  "its  early  employment. 
The  finest  works  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  former 
half  of  the  13th  a,  when  remarkable  excellence  in 
drawing  ami  grouping  minute  figures  in  these  metal 
pictures  was  attaiued  by  Maso  di  Finiguerra,  an 
eminent  painter,  and  student  of  Ghiborti  and 
Massacio.  In  his  hands  it  gave  rise  to  cop|>cr-plate 
ongraviug  (see  Kxubavinh;),  and  hence  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  art  of  niello-cutting.  Genuine 
sjKH-imens  of  this  art  are  rare,  sonic  of  thoje  by 
l'iniguerra  are  very  beautiful  and  effective,  the 
black  pigincut  in  the  lines  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to 
the  surface  of  tho  metal,  which  is  usually  silver. 
Those  of  his  works  be-*t  known  are  some  elaborately 

.  beautiful  pattines  wrought  by  him  for  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  the 

j  L'tli/iA,  and  wine  are  in  various  private  collections. 
Iu  the  collection  of  Ornamental  Art  at  South 
Kensington,  there  are  no  less  than  17  specimens 
of  this  art 

|    NIE'MEN  (called  hy  the  Germans  Memel),  a 
j  river  in  Prussia,  rises  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city 
'  of  Minsk,  flows  westward  to  Grodno  180  miles, 
uorth  and  west  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Polish 

1>rovince  of  Augustowu,  and  west  through  East 
Vussia  to  tho  Kurische  Haff.  Entire  length,  640 
J  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  craft  at  Grodno, 
i  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  free  of  ice  from 
March  to  November.  Between  Grodno  and  Kovno 
there  are  33  rapids  and  shallows,  and  pilots  are 
therefore  required  for  the  navigation  of  tho  river. 
At  Wiuge,  8  miles  below  Tilsit,  the  N.  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  northern,  the  Russ, 
reaches  the  Kurische  Haff  by  nine  mouths ;  and 
the  southern,  tho  Gilge,  by  seven  mouths.^  The 
delta  is  traversed  by  numerous  canals.  The  N.  is  of 
considerable  commercial  inijiortaucc.  Large  barges 
bring  down  tho  produce  of  Lithuania  and  of  a  portion 
of  Poland  to  Konigsbcrg  and  Meim-I.  Corn,  hemp, 
llax,  hides,  and  bacon  are  the  principal  articles 
brought  from  the  interior.  Its  princi|>al  affluent  is 
the  Vdia  on  the  right 

NIEPCE  BE  ST  VICTOR,  Claudk-Feux- 
AntL,  a  French  chemist  and  photographer,  was 
born  at  Saint  Cyr,  near  Chalon-sur-Saotie,  26th  July 
1803.  He  served  for  some  timo  in  the  army;  but 
having  made  an  important  chemical  discovery  in 
ennue L-tion  with  dyeing,  he  was  iiermitted  to  exchange 
into  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris,  that  he  might 
pursue  his  scientific  studies  with  more  facility. 
This  was  in  1S43,  at  which  time  his  attention 
having  been  forcibly  attracted  to  the  important 
discoveries  in  photography  which  had  been  made 
by  his  uncle  Niccphoro  Niepcc  (see  Photo- 
oraphv),  he  resolved  to  devote  his  energies 
to  this  subject.  He  was  led,  in  1847,  to  the 
discovery  of  methods  for  obtaining  images  on 
glass,  coated  with  albumen,  starch,  or  gelatin, 
and  for  reproducing  designs  by  the  use  of  vapour 
of  iodine.  His  investigations  were  for  a  time 
interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  but  he 
soon  resumed  them,  directing  his  attention  more 
especially  to  the  obtaining  of  photographic  images 
in  colours ;  and  before  the  close  of  1852,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  faithfully  coloured  images 
of  flowers  natural  and  artificial,  coloured  engrav- 
ing, gold  and  Bdver  lace,  Ac.  uik>u  silvered 
plates  which  had  been  sensitised  by  a  chloride 
of  copper.  In  obtaining  these  pictures,  both  photo- 
graphic printing  and  the  camera  were  employed; 
out  to  his  intense  disappointment,  he  found^that 
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the  colours  soon  began  to  fade,  and  after  a 
time  disappeared.  This  process  he  named  '  Hdio- 
chronic.'  His  third  and  most  important  invention, 
that  of  the  art  of  '  Heliograph  v,'  or  the  production 
of  engraved  steel-plates  by  photography,  was  lirst 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  May 
18.">3.  Ho  dues  not  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
originated  the  idea;  fur  his  uncle,  previous  to  1831), 
had  communicated  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  similar 
invention  to  M.  Arago;  nnd  Mr  Talbot  and  others 
had  succeeded  by  a  similar  process  in  obtaining 
images  of  simple  objects  on  steel-plates;  but  to 
N.  oelon_rs  the  credit  of  having  removed  the 
almost  insurmountable  manipulative  difficulties,  and 
rendered  the  process  of  much  more  general  appli- 
cation, thus  making  it  practically  serviceable.  He 
has  since  been  employed  in  improving  and  perfecting 
his  various  discoveries. 

In  1335,  he  published  the  various  memoirs  in  which 
he  had  at  different  tunes  communicated  his  three 
great  discoveries  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  nndcr 
the  title  of  liechfrtket  Photo'ji'n/'/iifiim,  which  was 
followed,  in  1856,  by  Tmili  Prat'mnr  tie  Gravure  stir 
Acin-  et  sur  Vem,  and  he  has  since  presented  to 
the  Academy  a  number  of  memoir  on  the  action  of 
light  on  a  variety  of  substances,  the  last  being  Stir 
r Action  de  la  lamtiire  el  de  t ' Kieclricltf.  (February 
18G0).  N.'s  scjeptitic  studies  have  not  interfered 
with  his  military  promotion,  as  lie  was  successively 
app  hit  d  ehef-d'escadron,  and  (lb<>i)  conunaudaut 
of  the  Louvre. 

NIK'KSTEIN.  a  market  village  (pop.  2600)  of 
Hessen- Darmstadt,  in  the  province  of  Uhein- Hessen,  t 
and  9  miles  south-south-east  of  Mayence,  gives  name 
to  a  well-known  and  highly-prized  variety  of 
Rhenish  wine,  which  is  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

NIEU'W  VELDT  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of 
the  most  northerly  of  the  tim  e  ranges  of  mountains 
in  Caj>e  Colony,  which  at  various  distances  from  the 
southern  coast  all  run  parallel  to  it  Of  these  three 
ranges,  the  most  northern  attains  the  greatest 
altitude,  having  an  average  height  of  7000  feet. 
The  portion  known  as  the  N.  M.  extend  in 
lat  3U  40'  to  .32°  30'  S..  and  arc  intersected 
by  tho  meridian  ol  22'  E.  long  From  their 
southern  sIojhjs,  tho  Gamka  or  Lion  River  draws 
its  head  waters ;  and  from  their  northern,  the 
Gariep  or  Orange  River  obtains  an  important 
tributary  in  the  Upper  Zak. 

NIEVRK,  a  central  department  of  France,  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  watershed  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine,  and  is  hounded  on  the  west  by  the 
rivers  Allier  and  Loire.  Area,  l,6S-f,469  acres ; 
>p.  (1862)  332, N 14.  Mountains  occupy  the  eastern 
irder,  and  extend  in  a  lino  of  heights  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  dividing  the  department  into 
two  great  declivities.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky 
and  sandy,  cut  up  by  ramifications,"  almost  always 
wooded,  of  the  mountains  of  Morwan.  There  are 
several  plateaux  more  or  leas  fertile,  a  number  of 
hills  covered  with  vines,  and  valleys  productive  in 
pastures ;  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  depart- 
ment consists  in  its  forests  and  minerals.  The 
N  trv  iv,  whence  the  name  of  the  department,  is  an 
inconsiderable  affluent  of  the  Loire  from  the  right. 
Tho  three  chief  rivers— tho  Allier,  Loire,  and  Youne 
— are  navigable,  and  the  Yonne,  which  belongs  to 
the  system  of  the  Seine,  is  connected  with  the  Loire 
by  a  canal  leading  across  the  watershed.  Of  the 
entire  area,  792,000  acres  are  (1804)  in  cultivable 
land,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole>  Burface 
is  covered  with  forests,  the  timber  from  which. 


Al>ont  6,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  yearly. 
From  the  mines  of  N.  iron  of  good  quality  is 
olrtaincd  in  abundance;  lead,  copper,  and  silver  arc 
also  found  ;  and  there  are  coal  mines,  and  quarries 
of  marble  and  granite.  Arrondisseinents,  Nevers, 
Chftteau-Chinon,  Clamecy,  and  Cosue  ;  capital, 
Nevers. 

NITLHEIM  (from  the  same  roots  as  Lat.  whda, 
cloud,  aud  Eng.  home),  meaning  the  abode  of  clouds, 
was  oue  of  the  nine  separate  abodes  or  homes,  of 
which  the  old  Scandinavians  conceived  the  world  as 
consisting  in  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  cold  and  darkness,  and  is  separated 
from  Muspelsheim,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  heat, 
by  a  huge  chasm  (Oinungagap,  yawning  gap).  Here 
(lows  the  spring  Hvergelmir,  watched  by  the  dragon 
Nidhugger  ;  this  spring  sends  out  twelve  ice- rivers, 
from  the  drops  of  which,  thawed  by  sparks  from 
Muspelsheim,  sprang  tho  chaotic  giant  Ymir  and 
the  cow  Audlminbla.  N.  was  also  the  abode  of  He! 
(n.  v.).  the  goddess  of  death,  who  here  received  all 
who  died  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

NIGE'LLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ihinuncnlacea;  having  five  coloured  spreading 
sepals ;  live  or  ten  small  two-lipjwd  jn  tals,  with 
tubular  claw ;  the  carpels  more  or  less  connected 
together,  luany-seeded ;   the  leaves  divided  into 
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Nigclla  sativa : 
n,  t>p  of  sicm,  witii  !c:ircs  ;.m  flowers;  ft,  frui'. 

threadlike  segments,  the  flowers  Solitary  at  the  top 
of  the  stem  or  branches.  They  are  annuals,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Some  of 
them,  occasionally  seen  m  gardens  in  Britain,  are 
vidgarly  knowu  by  the  names  Devil-in-a  Uuxh  and 
Drvil-in~a-mi*t.  The  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  some- 
what pepfiory.  Those  of  N.  taHivi.  a  species  common 
in  cornfields  in  the  Bouth  of  Eurojte,  are  supposed 
to  be  tho  Black  Cummin  of  the  ancients,  and 
perhaps  the  COKMIN  of  the  Bible,  The  sixhIb  of  a 
sjiecies  of  N.  are  much  used  by  the  Afghan  for 
flavouring  curries.  [The  figure  of  Ni'jflln  vit'wa  or 
Black  Cummin  is  given  by  mistake  instead  of  the 
true  Cummin  in  the  ait  fie  Cummin.] 

NIGER,  the  great  river  of  Western  Africa.  Its 
name,  according  to  Dr  Barth,  is  a  contracted  form 
of  one  of  the  native  names,  A'-«//dm;M,  which,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  names,  DfituliM  (Jotibtt),  Aldyo, 
l'tn,  Kuyfra  (Quorra),  aud  Bdki-n-r&xta,  means 
Bimply  '  the  river.'  The  principal  head-water  rises 
on  the  slopes  of  Mouut  Loraa,  a  peak  of  the  Kong 
Mountains,  in  a  barren,  desolate,  and  treeless  region. 


forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  is  j  in  lat  9'  25'  N.,  long.  9°  45'  W.,  about  1600  feet 
conveyed  by  water  in  great  quantities  to  Taris,  &&  j  above  sea- level.    It  flows  north-east  to  Timbuktu, 
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where  it  bend*  eastward,  and  after  flowing  in  that 
direction  for  about  250  miles,  it  curves  toward  the 
soutli,  and  proceeds  iu  a  general  south-south  east 
course,  until  arriving  at  the  head  of  its  delta,  iu 
Lit.  about  5"  30'  X.,  it  separates  into  many  brandies, 
aud  ••liters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the  Bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra.  It  is  called  the  Timhri  for  the 
tirat  70  miles  of  its  course,  after  which  it  receives 
the  name  of  the  Joliba,  or  more  correctly  Dhiuiibfi  ; 
and  after  passing  Timbuktu,  it  is  known  principally 
as  the  Quorra.  Little  is  known  of  its  course  until 
it  reaches  Sego  (lat  12'  30'  N.),  a  distance  of  350 
miles  from  its  source,  but  from  that  point  it  has 
been  explored  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
course.  From  Sego  to  Timbuktu  it  flows  through  a 
fertile  country,  producing  rice,  maiz<\  and  vegetables, 
and  abounding  in  good  pastura.u'e.  Iu  lat  14'  W  N., 
the  river  separates  into  two  biouckes  ;  the  western 
is  called  the  Joliba  or  Mayo,  the  eastern  the  Bara- 
Iaa.  These,  as  they  proceed,  are  known  as  the 
White  and  Black  Rivers  respectively  ;  and  they 
unite  after  enclosing  the  island  of  Jimballa,  220 
miles  iu  length,  and  from  2  to  l!0  miles  in  breadth. 
The  river  ayain  bifurcates  before  arriving  at 
Timbuktu,  and  after  passing  that  town,  the  two 
branches,  on  one  of  which  the  northern — Cabra, 
the  port  of  Timbuktu  is  situated,  again  unite.  In 
the  district  oi  union,  in  the  south-west  of  Timbuktu, 
the  country  far  aud  wide  is  intersected  by  num- 
berless streams,  forming  a  complicated  net-work  of 
water-courses.  The  river  then  flows  east,  sending 
off  many  creeks  and  branches  to  Bamba  ;  its  banks 
here  arc  low  and  marshy,  aud  during  the  rainy 
season  are  overflowed.  In  this  region,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  aud  even  barley  are  grown.  The  river 
then  jwwses  the  towu  of  BurriUD,  where  it  curves 
to  the  south-east,  and  fr.>m  this  point- called 
from  the  bend,  the  Knee  of  Ilurram— it  liears  the 
name  Kwara  or  Quorra  uutil  it  reaches  the  delta. 
Immediately  below  Burrum,  the  N.  does  not 
present  an  mnosillS  appearance.  Its  bed  resembles 
a  broad  marshy  valley,  enclosed  by  ridges  of  rock 
or  high  dunes,  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
sed-'es,  and  cut  up  by  numberless  streams  and 
creeks.  At  the  ferry  of  Burri  (lat.  IS"  SSf  X.), 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  from  800  to  'JIM  yards ; 
aud  here  the  wholu  valley,  al>out  10  miles  brood, 
is  fruitful,  carefully  cultivated,  and  well  peopled. 
Further  south,  the  towns  of  Gam  and  Sandu 
are  pass^-d,  aud  here  the  tad  is  rocky  aud  the 
navigation  dan-serous.  At  the  town  of  S.vy,  the 
X.,  after  reaching  a  breadth  of  from  25'JO  to 
3000  paces,  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of  1000  paces, 
flows  at  the  rate  of  tliree  uides  an  hour,  and  is 
enclosed  by  rocky  banks.  From  Say  to  Wara,  the 
course  of  the  X.  remains  still  uukuown.  From 
Wara,  it  flows  east-south-east  to  Rabba  ;  and  from 
this  towu  to  its  mouth,  the  course  of  the  river  is 
comparatively  well  known.  In  lat  between  8°  and 
7"  30'  X..  it  flows  round  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the 
Kong  Mouutains  (2010  to  3000  feet  high),  and  here 
the  banks  of  the  N.  are  extraordinarily  lieautifuL 
In  lat  7"  40"  N.,  it  receives  the  Benne  from  the 
east  The  delta  consists  of  an  immense  mangrove 
forest,  cut  up  into  islauds  by  the  numerous  branches 
(22  in  number)  of  the  river.  The  principal  mouths 
are  the  Bonny,  Mari,  and  Nun. 

The  existence  of  the  X.  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  knowu  in  ancient  times  by  travellers  from  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who,  crossing 
the  great  desert  came  upon  the  upper  course  of  a 
great  river  flowing  toward  the  rising  sun.  This 
river  Herodotus  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Egvptian  Nile.  Piiny  speaks  of  the  Xigria  of 
Ethiopia,  but  he  also  thought  that  it  flowed  into 
the  Nile.     Xo  deliuitc  notion  of  the  river  had 


been  formed  until  it  was  visited  by  Muugo 
Park  in  July  1700,  when  this  traveller  explored 
its  banks  for  a  distance  of  100  miles.  See  1'akk, 
Mt'soo.  Caillie  explored  the  river  from  tho  town 
of  Jennee  to  Timbuktu  ;  and  the  English  expedi- 
tion of  1S32,  tuider  Lander  and  Allen,  proved  that 
the  Quorra  was  navigable  from  Boussa  to  the  sea; 
information,  however,  which  was  obtained  at  an 
immcuse  cost  oi  human  life  from  the  uidiealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate.  Subsequent  exjieditions  have 
ended  with  similar  results.  Iu  1854,  l>r  Barth 
followed  tho  course  of  the  river  from  Timbuktu  to 
Say,  aud  much  of  what  is  now  known  about  the 
N.  is  due  to  his  labours.  The  entire  length  of  the 
river  is  estimated  at  upward!  of  2500  miles. — Barth'a 
Travel*  in  Central  Ajrica. 

NIGHT-HAW iv  [CkortUUet  Firgimianut),  a  bird 
of  the  Goatsucker  family  (i'upriinuhjidat),  very 
common  in  America,  from  the  Arctic  islands  to 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  visiting 
the  north  in  summer.  It  is  about  nine  inches 
in  leugth,  aud  23  inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  The 
gape  is  destitute  of  bristles.  The  tail  is  slightly 
forked.  The  general  colour  is  brown,  but  it  is 
much  mottled  aud  marked  with  white;  and  there 
is  a  white  mark  on  the  threat,  iu  shaiie  like 
the  letter  V.    The  N.  is  seen  pursuing  its  iussct 


Night-hawk  [Chonltilt*  Viryinutntui). 

prey  in  the  air,  chiefly  a  little  before  sunset,  and 
before  dawn,  and  attracts  attention  by  its  rapid 
repetition  of  a  sharp  impatient  cry,  which  has  gained 
for  it  the  name  Piramiditj.  It  produces  also  in  its 
flight  a  remarkable  hollow  booming  sound,  'like 
blowing  into  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel,'  in  the 
moments  of  its  perpendicular  descent  through  the 
air.  Its  movements  in  the  air  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  rapid.  When  fat  and  plump,  as  it  usually 
is  on  its  southward  migration,  it  is  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  great  numbers  are  shot 

NIGHT  HERON  (X uctieorax),  a  genus  of 
Ardndce  (see  Hekon),  intermediate  in  form  net  ween 
bitterns  and  herons,  but  with  shorter  and  thicker 
bill  than  either,  and  legs  shorter  than  in  herons.  The 
Common  X.  H.  (Ar.  Onrdeni  or  J.'umpi'u*)  :s  found 
in  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and  Xorth  America,  chiefly 
in  the  warmer  temperate  regions.  It  is  must 
abundant  in  America,  and  is  partly  a  bird  of 
passage.  It  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  Britain.  Its 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
short  tail,  is  fully  two  feet  It  weighs  nearly  two 
jwunds.  Its  plumage  is  soft,  the  general  colour 
ash-gray,  passiug  into  black  on  the  neck  and  head, 
and  into  white  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The  back 
of  the  head  is  adorned  with  three  very  long  white 
feathers,  which  hang  down  on  the  neck.  The  nests 
are  built  in  trees,  and  in  general  many  together, 
forming  a  heronry.  The  N.  H.  feeds  chiefly  by 
twilight  or  at  night ;  and  is  never  seen  standing 
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motionless,  like  herons,  but  walks  about  in  search 
of  prey,  by  the  sides  of  ditched,  ponds,  kc ;  its  food 
consisting  chiefly  of  fishes,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic 


Night  Heron  [itpettecrax  Oardati). 

animals.  Its  cry  is  very  loud  and  hoarse. —Other 
species  of  N.  II.  are  found  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

NIGHTINGALE,  Florksck,  famed  for  her 
labours  in  reforming  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
British  army,  is  the  daughter  of  William  .Shore 
Nightingale  of  Kmbly  Park,  Hampshire,  and  Leigh 
Huist,  Derbyshire,  and  was  born  at  Florence  in 
182.'!.  Higldy  educated,  and  brilliantly  accom- 
plished, she  early  exhibited  an  intense  devotion  to 
the  alleviation  of  suffering,  which,  in  IS  14,  led  her 
to  give  attention  to  the  condition  of  hospitals.  She 
visited  ami  inspected  civil  and  military  hospitals  all 
over  Europe  ;  studied  with  the  Sisters  of  L'harity 
in  Paris  the  system  of  uursing  aud  management 
carried  out  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city  ;  ami  in 
1851,  went  into  training  as  a  nurse  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Protestant  Deaconesses  at  K. -users wcrth, 
on  the  Rhine.  On  her  return  to  England,  she  put 
into  thorough  working  order  the  .Sauitorium  for 
(ioverncssea  in  connection  with  the  Loudon  institu- 
tion. Ten  years  was  the.  term  of  apprenticeship 
thus  served  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  her  life. 
In  the  spring  of  1S54,  war  was  declared  with  Russia, 
and  a  British  army  of  '25,00 1)  men  sailed  to  the 
East  Alma  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  September, 
and  the  wounded  from  the  battle  were  sent  down  to 
the  hospitals  prepared  for  their  reception  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  These  hospitals  were 
soon  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded,  and  their 
unhealthy  condition  became  apparent  in  a  rate  of 
mortality  to  which  the  casualties  of  the  fiercest 
battle  were  as  nothing.  In  this  crisis.  Miss  N.  offered 
to  go  out  aud  organise  a  nursing  department  at 
Scutari  Mr  Sydney  Herbert  then  at  the  war- 
office,  gladly  accepted,  and  within  a  week  from  the 
date  of  the  offer— viz.,  on  the  21st  of  October—  she 
departed  with  her  nurses.  She  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople on  the  4th  of  November,  the  eve  of  Iuker- 
mann — the  beginning  of  the  terrible  winter  cam- 
paign—in time  to  receive  the  wounded  from  that 
second  battle  into  wards  already  tilled  with  2.10D 
■atients.  Her  devotion  to  the  sufferers  can  never 
_  forgotten.  She  has  st'iod  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  in  order  to  sec  them  provided  with  accom- 
modation and  all  the  requisites  of  their  condition. 
But  she  saw  clearly  in  the  bad  Bauitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  hospitals  the  causes  of  their  fn  Jit  fill 
mortality,  and  her  incessant  labour  was  devoted  to 
the  removal  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  miti- 
gation of  their  effects.  In  the  spring  of  1  S55,  while 
m  the^  Crimea  organising  the  nursing- departments 


of  the  camp-hospitals,  she  was  prostrated  with 
fever,  the  result  of  uniHteruiittiug  toil  aud  anxiety  ; 
yet  she  refused  to  leave  her  post,  and  ou  her  reco- 
very remained  at  Scutari  till  Turkey  was  evacuated 
by  the  British,  July  28.  1850.    She,  to  whom  many 
a  soldier  owes  life  and  health,  had  exyieuded  her 
own  health  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain  to  which 
she  had  subjected  herself.    It  is  known  that  for 
years  Miss  N.  has  been  an  invalid.   It  is  not  so  well 
known  that  her  sick-room  has  U-en  the  scene  of  the 
most  arduous  and  constant  lalwmr  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  soldier.     In  1857,  she 
furnished  the  'commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  regulations  affecting  the  sanitary  condition 
of   the  British   army'  with   a  paj*?r  of  written 
evidence,  in  which  she  impresses,  with  the  force  and 
clearness  which  distinguish  her  mind,  the  great 
lesson  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  she  characterises 
as  a  sanitary  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale.  Her 
experience  in  the  Crimea,  the  results  obtained  by 
the  labours   of  the   sanitary  commission,  results 
accumulated  under  her  own  eyes,  shewing  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  soldiers  could  be  reduced 
to  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace  at  home, 
fanned  tho  attention  of  Miss  N.  to  the  general 
question  of  army  sanitary  reform,  and  first  to  that 
of  army  hospitals.    In  1S5S,  she  contributed  two 
papers  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  on  Hospital  Construction 
and  Arrangement,  afterwards  published,  along  with 
her  evidence  before  tho  commissioners,  by  J.  W. 
Parker  and  Son.  The  JVm  on  /f<>*/>itaf*,  from  their 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
are  most  valuable  to  the  architect  the  engineer,  and 
the  medical  officer.    In  1S58,  she  published  her 
Xolts  oh  Xurviiij,  a  little  volume  which  is  already 
among  the  treasured  tcxt-lxioks  of  many  a  house- 
hold.   At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  a  fund  was 
subscril»ed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  form 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  nurses.  The  interest 
of  the  fund  amounts  to  £1400  per  annum;  and 
though  no  separate  institution  has  been  formeiL,  it 
is  spent  in  training  a  superior  order  of  nurses  in 
connection  with  St  Thomas's  and  King's  College 
Hospitals.   Last  year  (lSG.Ti  was  issued  the  Rejwrt  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Army  in  India.  The  complete  Report,  w  ith  evidence, 
occupies  two  folio  volumes  of  nearly  10(K)  pages  each. 
The  second  of  these  huge  folios  is  filled  with  rc|torts 
from  every  station  in  India,  occupied  by  British 
aud  native  troops.     These  reports  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  Miss  N.,  and  at  j«age  347  of  voL  i.  are 
inserted  ncr  observations  iqiou  this  immense  mass 
of  evidence.    In  the.se  oWrvati»ns,  the  facts  are 
brought  together  in  an  order,  and  with  an  incisive 
force  of  statement  which  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  public  papers  ever  jienned.  That  Re|tnrt 
is  likely  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  government 
of  India;  for  the  views  of  Miss  N.  extend  not  only 
to  the  sanitary  reform  of  the  British  army,  but  to 
that  of  the  towns  of  India.    It  is  no  mere  impulse 
of  W'ncvoleuee  that  has  claimed  the  devotion  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  minds  of  this  age.    It  is  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  laws  of  life  tor  which  she 
labours ;  and  iu  her  life  and  work  we  see,  united 
in  the  service  of  humanity,  the  devotedncsa  which 
nnimat' d  the  saints  of  heroic  ages  and  the  science 
which  enlightens  our  own. 

NIGHTINGALE  (P/iilomela),  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Sahitulrr,  approaching  in  character  to 
the  Mn  ulithe,  the  young  having  their  first  plumage 
mottled,  as  in  the  thrushes,  and  the  legs  being 
longer  than  in  the  fanvettcs  aud  other  Syle'mdar.  with 
which  they  arc  commonly  classed.  The  bill  is 
straight,  slender,  not  quite  as  long  as  the  head  ;  the 
wings  do  not  much  pass  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail; 
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the  first  quill  is  very  short,  the  third  is  the  longest ; 
the  taft  is  slightly  ronnded.— The  Common  N.  (P. 
luteinia)  is  well  known  as  the  finest  of  songsters. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  hedge-sparrow,  with 
about  the  same  proportionate  length  of  wings  and 
tail.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour  above,  the  rump 
and  tail  widish,  the  lower  ports  grayish-white. 
The  sexes  are  alike.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  is 
a  bird  of  passage,  extending  its  summer  migrations 
on  the  contineut  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  south 
of  Sweden,  but  in  Britain  it  has  scarcely  ever  been 
seen  further  north  than  Yorkshire.  It  is  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  east  of  England,  but 
does  not  extend  to  the  western  counties,  and  never 
appears  in  Ireland  It  frequents  thickets  and  hedges, 
and  low  damp  meadows  near  streams.  The  exten- 
sive market-gardens  near  London  are  among  its 
favourite  haunts.  It  feeds  very  much  on  cater- 
pillars and  other  larva*  It  arrives  in  England  about 


Nightingale  (Philomela  l,t*cinia). 

the  middle  of  April,  the  males  ten  or  fourteen  days 
before  the  females.  It  is  at  this  season,  and  before 
pairing  has  taken  place,  that  bird-catchers  generally 

Kcure  nightingales  for  cage-birds,  as  they  then 
ome  easily  reconciled  to  confinement,  whilst,  if 
taken  after  pairing,  they  fret  and  pine  till  they  die. 
The  N.  makes  its  nest  generally  on  the  ground,  but 
sometimes  on  a  low  fork  of  a  bush.  The  nest  is 
loosely  constructed  of  dead  leaves,  rushes,  and 
•talks  of  grass,  with  a  lining  of  fibrous  roots.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  numlter,  of  a  uniform  olive- 
brown.  The  song  of  the  male  ceases  to  be  heard  as 
soon  as  incubation  is  over.  In  captivity,  however, 
it  is  often  continued  through  a  more  considerable 
period.  The  N.  usually  begins  its  song  in  the  even- 
ing, and  sings  with  brief  intervals  throughout  the 
night  The  variety,  loudness,  and  richness  of  ita 
notes  are  equally  extraordinary ;  and  its  long  quiver- 
ing strains  are  full  of  plaintiveness  as  well  as  of 
passionate  ecstasy.  The  N.  has  been  a  favourite 
from  most  ancient  times  ;  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  ]>octry  of  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  of  Greece 
and  Home.  The  loves  of  the  N.  and  the  rose  arc  a 
fanciful  theme  in  which  eastern  poets  delight  The 
N.  much  resembles  the  redbreast  in  manners,  and  is 
equally  pugnacious.  It  has  been  known  to  breed 
with  the  redbreast  in  captivity.— There  is  another 
and  rather  larger  species  of  N.  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
faintly  mottled  on  the  breast 

NIGHT-JAR.    Sec  Goatbdckkb. 

NIGHTMARE  (Incubu*,  EpliialU*)  consists  in 
a  horrible  dream,  the  terror  being  inspired  by  a 
or  oppression  referred  to  the  prea- 
gianta,  bags,  serpents,  upon  the 


breast  It  is  attributed  to  acceleration  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  circulation  in  the  chest  or  in  the  brain. 
It  has  been  traced  backwards  to  plethora,  posture, 
heavy  suppers ;  and  forwards  as  a  prognostic  of 
heart  disease  or  hydrothorax.  It  differs  from  ordi- 
nary dreams  in  possessing  alwavs  the  same  charac- 
teristic of  fear  of  somo  object  in  contact  with  the 
body,  in  a  recognised  inability  to  move  or  sjeak 
while  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  do  both,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  semi-consciousness  of  the  real  source 
of  the  apprehension.  The  affection  is  recorded  to 
have  been  epidemic ;  and  modern  instances  have 
occurred  where  large  communities  have  been  agitated 
by  night  panic*.  A  regiment  of  French  soldiers, 
quartered  in  a  ruined  monastery,  were  awakened, 
at  the  same  hour  in  two  successive,  nights,  by  a 
black  dog  leaping  on  the  breast  of  each.  These 
veteran  warriors,  inured  to  danger,  inaccessible  to 
snperstition,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
a  third  trial.  Such  frightful  impressions  occur 
during  the  day,  and  during  mere  somnolency  or 
drowsiness,  but  more  generally  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  during  the  night  The  time,  the  distinct 
recollection  retained  of  the  circumstance,  and  the 
liodily  perturbation  which  remained  when  con- 
sciousness was  re-established,  all  conspired  to  convert 
these  visions  into  the  objective  hobgoblins,  the 
omens  and  supernatural  revelations  of  past  ages ; 
and  which  still  linger  as  matter  of  belief  where  the 
temperament  or  situation  of  the  individual  resemble 
those  of  our  ancestors.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
instances  such  dreams  represent  or  are  continua- 
tions of,  the  previous  waking  thoughts  and  emotions. 
They  are  so  far  voluntary  that  indigestible  food 
or  excess  may  induce  them.  Fuseli,  for  artistic 
purposes,  created '  chimeras  dire '  in  sleep  by  supping 
on  pork  choi* 

NIGHTSHADE,  the  English  namo  of  certain 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Solanacea  (q.  v.),  possess- 
ing the  narcotic  properties  frequently  developed 
in  that  order.  Among  them  are  some  species  of 
Solanum  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  Common  N.,  or 
Black  N.  (S.  nigrum),  an  annual  or  biennial,  with 


Common  or  Black  Nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum). 

erect  angular  stem,  ovate,  sinuate-dentate  leaves, 
drooping  lateral  umbels  of  white  Mowers,  and  globose 
black  berries ;  a  frequeut  weed  in  waste  places  in 
England  and  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  F 
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plants  are  more  widely  diffused.  It  is  only  slightly 
narcotic.  The  leaves,  in  a  fresh  state,  are  said  to 
be  injurious  to  animals  which  eat  them,  but  seem 
to  lose  almost  all  narcotic  property  by  boiling,  and 
ar<<  used  as  spinach,  particularly  in  warm  climates. 
The  berries,  although  generally  dreaded  or  sus- 
pected, may  also,  it  is  said,  be  eaten,  at  least  in 
moderate  quantity,  without  danger.  They  contain, 
however,  the  alkaloid  Solan  hi?,  found  also  in  the 
shoots  of  the  potato. — For  Woody  N.,  see  Bittkr- 
hwkkt.  For  Deadly  N.,  see  Hella donna.  For 
E>cuantkh'8  If.,  see  Cibc&a. 

NIJ'MEOEN,  NI'MEGUEN,  the  Nomomagum 
of  the  Romans  (magum  or  magrn  lieing  a  Celtic  word 
for  a  tixed  dwelling),  called  by  Tacitus  Batavorum 
vuoulnm,  in  the  middle  ages  Numaga,  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  district  of  Nijmegen,  or  the  Bet u  we, 
in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Qelderland.  Pop 
25,000,  of  whom  throe-fourths  are  Roman  Catholia 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  9  miles  south  of  Arnheim, 
on  several  little  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal.  — 
Several  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  passing 
up  the  Hoendcrlwrg  [Hunnerttcry,  or  Hill  of  the 
Huns),  on  which  the  Romans  had  a  permanent  camp 
in  order  to  keep  in  subjection  the  country  of  the 
Bataviers,  which  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Waal ;  others  are  broad  and  well  built  On  a 
height  stood,  till  1797,  when  it  was  demolished  by 
the  French,  the  Castle  of  Valkcnburg,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Julius  Ctesar.  Here  Charlemagne 
built  a  palace,  and  made  the  castle  his  residence. 
The  site  is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  public  walk  overlooking  the  river  and  quay.  I 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  there  is  a  little  sixteen-  i 
sided  chapel  or  baptistery,  which  some  think  was 
originally  a  heathen  temple  of  the  Bataviers,  and 
converted  into  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  I^eo  III. 
in  799.  On  another  eminence,  where  the  chateau 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  once  stood,  is  a  modern  tower 
called  Belvidere,  from  the  summit  of  which  there 
is  an  extensive  view,  including  the  rivers  which 
branch  off  at  the  delta  of  the  Rhine— viz.,  the 
Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Yssel,  with  the  Mass 
flowing  in  tho  south.  N.  is  strongly  fortified  and 
well  garrisoned.  The  town-house,  founded  in  1554, 
is  lieautifully  and  antiquely  fitted  up  within,  and 
externally  ornamented  by  several  statues  of  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  Romans.  St  Stephen's,  or  the 
Great  Church,  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
ciu-.  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  and  before  the  Reformation  contained 
30  altars.  N.  is  a  large  market  for  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce,  especially  grain.  Beer  is 
extensively  brewed,  Eau  de  Cologne  distilled,  and 
there  are  factories  for  spinning  aud  weaving  linen, 
cotton,  and  silk. 

N.  is  celebrated  for  the  great  peace  congress  of  the 
European  powers  which  was  held  here,  and.  10th 
August  1678,  concluded  a  treaty  between  Spain  and 
France ;  on  the  17  th  September,  between  France 
and  the  United  Netherlands;  and  between  the 
German  Empire  and  France,  and  the 
and  Sweden,  5th  February  1679. 

NI'JNI  NOVGORO  D,  an  important  gov 
in  the  cast  of  Great  Russia,  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Vladimir  on  the  west  and  Kazan  and 
Simbirsk  on  the  cast  Area  (according  to  the  Alma- 
nack de  Ootha,  1864)  19,390  square  miles;  imp. 
1,259,606.  The  surface  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributary  the  Oka. 
On  the  left,  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the 
surface  is  flat;  on  the  right  t>ank  it  is  hilly.  As 
the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  and  there  are  few  rich 
meadow  lands,  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-breed- 
iag  is  pursued  extensively.    The  inhabitants 

no 


principally  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  their  nutkeroue 
tributaries.  There  is  communication  by  water  with 
24  governments,  and  with  the  Baltic,  the  White, 
and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The  northern  districts  of 
the  government  abound  in  forests,  and  here  wooden 
utensils  and  tools  are  manufactured  for  the  adjoin- 
ing governments.  There  are  several  lareo  iron- 
works,  and  the  town  of  Gorbatof  is  the  Sheffield  of 
its  district  Leather,  especially  that  variety  called 
Russian  leather,  is  largely  manufactured,  and  sheep 
and  lamb  skin  dressing  is  a  staple  employment. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka  are  several  ship- 
building and  dock -yards.  The  towns  and  villages 
are  filled  with  an  industrious  aud  thriving  manu- 
facturing imputation.  Capital,  Nijni-Novgorod  (q.  v.). 

NIJNI-NOVGOROD  (Lower  Novgorod),  a 
famous  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  in  the 
east  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  with  the  Volga,  in  lat  66"  W  N.,  long.  44*  I' 
E.,  715  miles  east-south-east  of  St  Petersburg,  with 
which,  since  1862,  it  has  been  connected  by  railway. 
The  fortified  portion  of  the  town  occupies  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Volga,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
walL  It  contains  the  Kreml  or  citadel,  two  cathe- 
drals, the  palaces  of  the  governors,  and  an  obelisk 
76  feet  high,  in  memory  of  Minin  and  Pojarsky, 
the  deliverers  of  Moscow.  The  town  possesses 
soveral  rope-walks,  dock-yards,  ironworks  for  build- 
ing steamers,  three  steel-cutlery  works,  4c.  The 
commercial  portion  of  N.  is  situated  on  a  projecting 
point  of  bind  which  forms  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka.  It  has  an 
area  of  350  acres,  consists  of  60  ranges  of  brick 
buildings,  is  surrounded  by  a  canal,  and  contains 
2520  shot ■-,  a  Russian  cathedral,  an  Armenian 
church,  a  mosque,  a  temporary  branch  of  the  state 
bank,  counting-house,  post-office,  4c  Here  the 
great  annual  lair  is  held ;  but  the  commerce  of 
N.  is  not  confined  to  this  area.  On  the  further 
side  of  the  canal  are  ranges  of  wooden  erections, 
containing  5000  shops,  exclusive  of  taverns,  baths, 
and  other  public  establishments.  The  fair,  which 
lasts  over  a  month,  is  officially  opened  on  the 
27th  July  ;  but  owing  to  the  tardy  arrival  of 
the  Chinese  and  Siberian  goods,  a*  day  or 
generally  intervenes  before  it  actually 
With  the  opening  of  the  fair,  the  town 
rapidly  filled  with  merchants  from  every  country 
and  climate  —  Europeans,  Bokharians,  K  hi  vans, 
Kirghizes,  Tartars,  Armenians,  Persian*,  and  even 
Chinese.  The  merchants  are  required  to  pay  nothing 
in  the  way  of  taxes  during  their  stay,  except 
indeed,  the  rent  of  the  shops  they  occupy,  and  every 
one  has  the  privilege  of  trading  freely  without  any 
exaction  from  the  crown.  The  fair  of  N.  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  eastern  and  central  provinces.  The  value  of 
goods  disposed  of  during  the  fair  is  great  and  seems 
to  be  continually  on  the  increase.  In  1697,  the 
value  of  the  goods  sold  was  £14,000 ;  in  1741, 
£81.000;  in  1790,  £5,000,000;  in  1857.  £I4,<M)0,000; 
in  1861,  £16,038,000;  in  1863,  Al6.760.00a  The 
articles  gathered  at  the  fair  for  sale  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  as  follows  i  1.  Rumtm  raw  and 
manu/actvrrd  goods,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton 
stuffs,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  furs,  metals,  com, 
dry  Hal  tern'  goods,  chemicals,  4c,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  74,488,400  roubles.  2.  Kuroptan  and 
Colonial  good*,  of  which  the  manufactured  goods 
amounted  to  2,964,600  roubles;  wines,  1,990,900 
roubles;  colonial  goods,  chemicals,  4c,  6.21*4,800 
roubles  :  total,  11,250,300  roubles.  &  Ana  tic  good*: 
Chinese  (chiefly  tea),  8,218,<K)0  roubles  ;  Bokharian 
and  Khivan  silks  and  cottons. 
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Caucasian  «od  Armenian,  4,199,200  roubles:  total, 
14.754,800  rouble*.  Grand  total.  100,492,900  roubles. 

N.,  an  ancient  t-iwn,  was  founded  in  1221  by 
Prince  Yury  Vsevolodovitch  as  a  stronghold  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Mordva,  It 
was  devastated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Tartar* ; 
aod  in  101 2,  during  the  civil  dissensions  in  Russia, 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  Poland, 
Mini  a,  the  famous  butcher  of  N.,  collected  an 
armed  force  here,  which,  under  Prinoo  Pojarsky, 
drove  the  invaders  from  the  capital  See  Moscow. 
The  prosperity  of  this  town  dates  from  the  year 
1817.  when  the  great  fair  was  removed  to  N. 
from  Makarief,  on  account  of  the  destructive  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  latter  place,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stores  and  magazinea 
The  normal  population  of  the  town  is  ( 1864)  36,350; 
but  it  is  increased  to  upwards  of  200,000  during  the 
fair.  N.,  so  favourably  situated  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  carries  >m  a  brisk  trade  during  the  whole 
season  of  navigation,  and  especially  in  spring  during 
fnll  water. 

NUNI-TAOI'LSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 

government  of  Perm,  situated  on  the  river  Tagil, 
amid  the  Ural  Mountains.  150  mites  east  of  the  city 
of  Perm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining 
towns  in  Russia,  or  in  the  world.  The  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  everywhere  rich  in  iron, 
copper,  gold,  and  platina ;  not  far  off  is  the  famous 
magnetic  monutain  Blagodat,  1422  feet  high. 
Akumi  Detnidoff  (q.  v.)  established  the  first  foundry 
here  in  1725.  The  yield  both  of  iron  and  copper 
ia  immensely  large.    Pop.  25,000. 

NIKOLA  EV,  a  town  of  South  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kherson,  and  40  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  stands  25  miles  atwvc  the 
mouth  of  the  Bng,  and  at  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  InguL  It  was  founded  in  1790,  and 
its  situation  was  found  so  convenient  for  aliijt-build- 
ing  purposes,  that  it  soon  became  the  centra  of  the 
naval  administration  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  broad 
straight  streets,  contains  several  barracks,  a  cathe- 
dral,'schools  for  pilots,  hospitals,  an  observatory, 
and  an  arsenal  During  the  period  of  its  greatest 
piv?i»erity  (from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  c),  10,000  men  were  employed  at  N.  in 
ship  building  and  other  naval  operations.  Since  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  N  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance.    Pop  33,500. 

M I KOLAE  V8K,  chief  town  of  the  Amur  terri- 
tory, in  Eastern  Siberia,  situated  on  a  well-wooded 
plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  and  22  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  lat  53*  15'  N.,  long.  140*  35  E, 
675' l  miles  east  from  St  Petersburg.  It  contains  a 
wooden  church  with  one  large  and  five  smaller 
stecples,  the  town  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the 
storehouse  of  the  Amur  Company.  The  approaches 
to  the  town  are  defended  by  four  batteries,  which 
command  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.  The  Amur  is  here  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
broad,  but  the  landing-place  is  available  only  for 
■mail  craft,  all  large  vessels  being  eom[>elled  to  he 
in  mid  stream.  It  was  founded  in  1651  ;  in  1855, 
it  consisted  of  150  houses,  and  in  1858,  of  249  < 
houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  naval  and  civil  admini-  j 
stratton,  and  the  centre  of  the  commercial  activity  J 
of  the  district.  Goods  from  the  interior  of  Siberia 
anil  China  are  brought  hither  and  shipjied  in 
foreign  (chiefly  American)  vessels ;  and  Siberian 
tradesmen  now  receive  and  despatch  their  goods  by 
sea.  as  the  land  route  formerly  fmrsued  was  both 
tedious  and  ex  (tensive.  Rich  and  extensive  forests 
clothe  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  abundant 
pastures  offer  facilities  for  cattle-breeding.  The 
"     "  *  of  the 


'  at  least  its^reat  feeder,  has  at  last  been  discovered 
r  Captains  S|»eke  and  Grant  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza 


|  settlement  is  a  want  of  hands  and  capital  A  line 
j  of  telegraph  already  extends  from  St  Petersburg 
I  to  beyond  Irkutsk,  and  is  in  process  of  extension 

to  Nikolaevsk.    Mean  temperature  throughout  the 

year,  39*  42'.    Pop.  (1858)  2552. 

NITCOLSBURG,  or  MIKULOV,  a  town  ol 
Austria,  in  the  south  of  Moravia,  27  miles  south 
of  Bruno,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pollaver  Hills, 
famous  for  their  rich  red  winca  The  town  belongs 
to  the  princely  family  of  Dietrichstein.  It  has 
several  steam-milts,  and  cotton  and  silk  factories. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  upon  a  rock,  stands  the 
Castle  of  the  Dictrichsteius,  with  a  library  of  20,000 
volumes,  and  a  vat  in  the  cellars  capable  of  con- 
taining 2000  cimera.  Pop.  9400,  of  whom  more 
than  a  half  are  Jews. 

NIKO  POL,  a  thriving  town  of  Southern  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoelav,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  lat  47*  33*  N.  N.  is  the  centra  of  an 
extensive  agricultural  district,  the  produce  of  which 
is  here  shipped  to  Odessa.  Between  N.  and  the 
port  of  Odessa,  there  is  regular  communication  by 
steam-boat  The  natural  advantages  of  N.  promise 
to  make  it  one  of  the  principal  commercial  centres 
on  the  Dnieper.    Pop  7280. 

NILE  uVtfws),  called  by  the  Egyptians,  If  apt  M* 
(the  genius  of  the  waters),  ana  by  the  Hebrew* 
Sihor  (the  black),  the  river  of  North-eastern  Africa 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (the 
White  or  Truo  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Asrek  (Blue 
Nile).  The  source  of  the  first  of  these,  the  True  Nile, 
or 
by 

Lake,  which  extends  from  altout  lat.  0*  20*  N.  to 
-r  50*  8 ,  and  from  long.  31*  iff  to  3ft*  E,  and  it 
3740  feet  above  the  sea.  The  second  has  its 
source  in  Abyssinia,  in  lat  10*  59'  N.,  and  long.  36* 
55'  E  From  its  outfall  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
at  the  'Riiion  Falls,'  lat  0*  20-  N.,  long.  33*  30  E.,  the 
White  Nile  flows  in  a  north-north-westerly  direction 
as  far  as  Gondokoro,  which  is  in  lat  4*  55'  N.  and 
long.  31*  50  E.,  and  1900  feet  above  the  sea.  Several 
moderately -sired  streams  are  supposed  to  flow 
out  of  the  lake  on  each  side  of  the  main  source. 
These  are  the  Kafu  and  the  Luajerre  on  the  west, 
and  the  Asua  on  the  east,  the  former  joining  the 
main  stream  in  the  Unyoro,  the  latter  in  the  Madi 
country.  After  issuing  from  the  lake,  the  Nde 
passes  a  range  of  sandstone  hills,  then  rushes  down 
due  north  with  the  beauty  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
running  off  at  last  into  long  flats,  more  like  a  lake 
than  a  river.  In  the  Kidi  country  it  is  navigable 
as  far  as  the  K aroma  Falls,  where  it  rushes  on 
with  boisterous  liveliness.  In  the  Madi  country  1 
Nile  baa  its  well-known  character  of  long  flat*  i 
long  rapids. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Asua  River,  in  the 
Madi  territory,  lat  4*  40  N,  Captain  Speke's 
discoveries  terminated,  for  to  this  point  the  ivory- 
traders  had  ascended  the  Nile  from  Gondokoro. 
For  about  500  miles  after  this,  the  river  flows 
very  tortuously,  first  in  a  north-westerly  and 
then  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  is  joined  in 
about  lat-  9'  15'  N.,  long.  30*  E,  by  its  first  gnat 
affluent,  the  Bahr-el-Ga/al,  which  joins  the  Nile 
from  the  west  with  hardly  any  perceptible  current 
The  second  tributary  is  the  Giraffe  lUver,  about 
one-third  the  volume  of  the  Nile  at  its  point  of 
junction,  long.  31°  E  Its  source  is  not  known,  but 
its  character  suggests  the  possibility  nf  its  coming 
from  Lake  Nyanza.  From  the  Bahr-el-Ga/al  the 
Nile  flows  in  a  due  easterly  direction  for  aUmt  SO 
miles,  then  south  for  30  miles,  when  it  is  joined 
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The  Sohat  is  full  and  navigable.  Between  this  and 
the  town  of  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  aliout  460 
mi  las,  the  Nile  runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  with  a 
width  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  is  joined  by 
several  streams  from  the  east  side. 

Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-cl-Azrek  (Blue  Nile)  and 
the  Babr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile),  1188  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  iu  lat.  15"  35*  N.  long.,  32°  3tf  E 
The  Bahr-el-Azrek,  long  supposed  to  be  the  main 
branch  of  the  True  Nile,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Abai  and  the  Blue  Kiver.  The  Abai  has  its 
source  in  Abyssinia,  50  miles  from  Lake  Dcmbea, 
which  it  enters  from  the  south-west;  emerging 
on  the  south-east  of  tKe  hike,  it  flows  for  about 
90  miles  in  that  direction,  when  it  deecrilies  a  semi- 
circle round  the  peninsula  of  (J  oil  jam,  and  continues 
north-westerly  for  about  150  miles.  It  is  here 
joined  by  the  Blue  River  from  the  south,  and  from 
tills  point  the  Blue  Nile  flows  north-west  to  Khar- 
toum, receiving  from  the  cast  two  large  rivers 
running  nearly  j>arallel  to  each  other,  the  Denderand 
the  Rahad  or  Shimfa.  From  Khartoum,  the  united 
stream  flows  north  for  about  60  miles,  passing  the 
town  of  Halfaia  and  the  ruins  of  Men*  to  the 
first  cataract,  and  thonce  north  east  past  Shendy 
(q.  v.)  to  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  which  enters 
the  Nde  at  El  Darner,  lat.  17*  45*  N.,  long.  34  E. 

The  Atliara,  also  called  Babr-ol-Aswad,  or  Black 
River,  because  it  carries  down  with  it  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  black  mud  and  slime  that  manures 
and  fertilises  Egypt,  is  the  last  tributary  received  by 
the  Nile.  The  Goang  seems  to  be  the  direct  source 
of  the  Atbara.  It  rises  in  the  heights  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Dembea.  About  150  miles  from  its  source 
it  receives  the  Basalam  River,  and  about  30  miles 
further  on,  the  Takazze  or  Setit  River,  both  from 
the  east.  The  Takazze  has  a  far  greater  volume  of 
water  than  either  of  the  preceding  rivers.  It  rises 
in  the  Samen  Mountains,  round  which  it  flows  first 
easterly,  then  north,  tdl  in  about  lat  13  30  N., 
long.  38*  SO  E  it  turns  north-west,  and  then  almost 
due  west,  joining  the  Atbara  at  right  angles.  It 
has  many  tributaries. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  the  Nile 
continues  to  flow  northerly  through  the  populous 
and  fertile  district  of  Berber,  full  of  villages,  and 
then  enters  the  desert  Turning  westwards,  in  hit 
19*  N.,  it  forms  the  Urge  island  of  Mograt,  and 
makes  a  curve  to  the  south-westward,  known  as  the 
'great  bend,'  in  which  there  are  two  cataracts. 
Entering  Nubia,  the  Nile  resumes  its  north- 
westerly course,  with  narrow  stri|>s  of  cultivated 
land  on  each  bank.  Here  it  forms  another  cataract 
and  bends  round  to  the  north-east  with  a  fifth 
cataract,  in  hit  21*  40*  N.  After  this  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  narrows,  and  at  Assouan,  in  lat  24*  10"  N., 
it  forms  the  last  cataract  in  descending. 

From  Assouan  to  the  sea,  the  average  fall  of  the 
Nile  is  two  inches  to  a  mile,  and  its  mean  velocity 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  It  waters  and  fertilises 
the  whole  length  of  the  land  of  Egypt  The  delta 
of  the  Nile  extends  from  lat  3tf  10  N.  to  31*  30*  N., 
and  lias  a  base  on  the  Mediterranean  of  about  150 
miles.  In  it  the  Nile  spreads  out  into  numerous 
streams,  the  two  principal  being  those  of  Rosctta 
and  Damietta.  Tiie  total  length  of  the  Nile,  from 
its  exit  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  is  about  3300 

it. 


A  feature  peculiar  to  the  river  of  Egypt  is,  that 


from  it*  junction  with  the  Atbara,  to 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  1500  miles, 
no  affluent  whatever,  and  yet  it  is  able 
with  the  burning  sun.  and  Bcarcelv  1c 
aands  of  Nubia,    With  the  ancient 
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the  river  was  held  »arrod :  the  god  Nil  as 
one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  Its  annual  overflow 
is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  globe,  for  it  has  risen  to  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  and  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  same  height,  year  after  year  far 
unknown  ages.  At  Khartoum  it  begins  to  increase 
early  in  April,  but  in  lower  Egypt  the  inundation 
usually  begins  about  the  25th  of  June,  and  attains 
its  height  in  three  months.  It  remains  stationary 
about  twelve  days,  and  than  subsides.  The  culti- 
vable soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  dej>endi:nt  on  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  failure  causes  a  dearth ;  for, 
virtually,  the  country  has  no  rain.  Continuous 
south-wind  brings  a  good,  and  north-wind  a  bad 
year.  During  a  good  inundation,  the  rise  is  about 
40  feet  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  36  feet  at  Thehe*, 
and  4  feet  at  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  mouths  in 
the  Delta,  If  at  Cairo  the  rise  is  only  18  or  20  feet, 
there  is  a  scarcity ;  up  to  24  feet,  a  deficiency ;  25 
to  27  feet  is  good :  more  than  that  causes  a  flood, 
and  fosters  plague  and  murrain.  During  the 
inundation,  the  whole  valley  is  covered  with  water, 
from  which  the  vUlages  rise  like  islands,  protected 
by  dyk.au  Of  late  years  t'ao  overflow  has  been 
greater  than  the  average  of  many  centuries.  The 
rUe  and  fall  of  the  trunk  stream  of  the  lower  Nile  is 
owing  to  the  periodicity  of  the  rains  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia  aud  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Nyanza, 
where,  on  the  equator,  it  rains,  more  or  less,  all  the 
year  round,  most  copiously  during  the  equinoxes. 
The  banks  of  the  Nile  swarm  with  birds,  among 
which  are  vultures,  cormorants,  geese,  pelicans, 
quails,  and  the  white  ibis;  and  its  sweet  »oft 
waters  teem  with  fish.  The  average  amount  of 
alluvium  brought  down  by  the  river  is  estimated 
at  a  deposit  of  4J  inches  in  a  century — by  some,  it 
is  made  as  high  as  6  inches  ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  brought  down  by  the  Atbara. 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  at  once 
the  oldest  and  the  most  recent  of  geography.  It 
was  a  puzzle  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  long  before 
his  time.  That  the  sources  of  a  river,  at  whose 
mouth  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  civilised  peoples 
was  established,  should  have  been  so  long  veiled  in 
obscurity,  is  unparalleled  in  geographical  research. 
The  want  of  success  iu  exploring  the  up]>er  basin  of 
the  Nile  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  length  of 
the  river,  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  traveller 
in  the  physical  nature  of  the  countries  he  must  pasa 
through,  the  climate,  and  the  jealousy,  ignorance, 
and  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes.  This  problem 
of  centuries  has  now  been  in  so  far  satisfactorily 
solved,  for  the  question  remains,  whether  there  may 
not  yet  be  found  feeders  of  the  White  Nile  carry- 
ing back  its  source  to  a  still  greater  distance  in  the 
interior;  a  question  which  further  research  alone 
can  answer.  The  journeys  of  Krapf  and  Re" 
to  the  foot  of  KUimandjaro  and  the  other 
mountains  in  the  east  of  Africa,  believed  by 
to  be  the  ancient  and  almost  fabled  *  Moon  tains  of 
the  Moon,'  and  the  explorations  of  travellers  np 
the  White  Nile,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  among  these  that  the  sources  of  the  great 
Egyptian  nver  would  ultimately  be  discovered. 

There  was,  however,  another  theory.  Rumour* 
gathered  from  the  natives  pointed  to  lakes  in  the 
regions  south  of  the  equator,  as  the  true  sources  of 
the  NUe.  To  .explore  this  country,  the  distinguished 
traveller  Captain  Richard  Burtoa,' accompanied  by 
Captain  Speke,  started  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  in 
1  So 7.  Their  enterprise  was  so  far  successful  that 
they  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  lat  fi*  8., 
long.  36*  E,  and  a  large  crescent  shaped  mass  of 
mountains,  overhanging  the  northern  half  of  the 
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Speke  to  be  the  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  On 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Burton  was  laid 
np  by  illness,  and  his  cotnj»anion,  after  surveying 
the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  left  him  there  to 
recruit  his  health,  while  he  (Speke)  proceeded 
northwards  to  discover  another  huge  '  nyanza '  or 
lake,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  informed  by 
the  natives.  This  he  accomplished  on  the  3d  of 
he  discovered  the  southern  end 


The  Uppor  Course  of  the  Nile. 

of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  {q.  v.).  In  his  jonmal  he 
•ays  of  this  immense  sheet  of  water  :  '  I  no  longer 
felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth 
to  that  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and  the 
object  of  so  many  explorora.'  The  idea  of  descend- 
ing the  Nile  from  the  Nyanza  seems  at  once  to  have 
struck  him ;  but  as  at  that  time  his  preparations 
were  quite  insufficient,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  return  to  Europe. 

Judging  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  the 
great  African  problem,  Captain  Speke,  taking  with 
him  Captain  Grant,  returned  to  the  lake  region  in 
1861.  The  expedition  approached  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  again  from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  ;  and  the 
first  place  from  which  they  obtained  a  view  of  it 
during  the  second  expedition,  was  the  town 
of  Mashonde  on  its  western  side.  Thence  they 
pursued  their  way  along  the  shore  northwards.  The 
land  above  the  lake  was  found  to  be  composed  of 


covered  with  gigantic  grass  of 
s,  and  by  dells  of  trees  as  tall 


and  straight  as  the  blue  gums  of  Australia  Crossing 
the  equator,  they  reached  streams  which  are  said 
to  How  out  of  the  lake,  and  further  on,  in  the 
centre  of  its  northern  coast,  the  parent  stream  of 
the  Nile,  150  yards  in  breadth,  flowing  over  rocks 
of  an  igneous  character,  and  forming  falls  12 
feet  high,  which  Captain  S]>eke  christened  the 
'  llipon  Falls,'  in  honour  of  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  at  the  time  of  his 
starting  on  the  expedition.  It  is  from  the  west 
that  the  lake  receives  its  largest  supplies  of  water 
through  the  medium  of  smaller  lakea  These 
derive  their  moisture  from  the  so-called  '  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,'  which  are  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  rainy  zone,  where  Captain  Speke  observed 
that  no  fewer  than  233  days  in  the  year  were  more 
or  less  wet  days. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Karagwc,  Captain  Speke  found 
a  very  superior  negro  race,  much  better,  disposed  to 
strangers  than  any  of  the  tribes  he  had  formerly 
passed  through.  The  country  occupied  by  this  race, 
and  that  of  Uganda,  stretches  along  the  Nyanza, 
and  covers  half  of  its  western  and  northern  shores, 
the  Uganda  being  bounilcd  on  the  east  by  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile.  .The  sultan  of  Uganda  exercises 
an  absolute  power  over  his  people.  He  (the  sultan) 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  N. 
by  white  men,  and  was  desirous  of  establishing  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  (Jondokoro,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  to  the  north 
of  his  own.  Speke  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  five 
mouths  in  this  kingdom,  but  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  hospitality,  though  his  movements 
were  closely  watched  untd  he  got  into  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Unyoro. 

North  of  Unyoro,  the  dialects  belonging  to  the 
language  of  South  Africa,  and  which  up  to  this  point 
are  used  by  the  various  tribes,  suddenly  cease,  and 
give  place  to  those  of  the  language  of  North  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  civilisation  of  these  three 
kingdoms  of  Karagwe,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro,  Speke 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  hrst, 
and  represents  the  king.  Ruraanika,  as  an  intelligent, 
honest  man.  Mtvsa,  the  sovereign  of  Uganda,  is  an 
amiable  youth,  taking  pleasure  in  field  exercises ; 
but  one  rule  of  his  court  requires  that  a  human 
sacrifice  be  offered  daily  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
The  king  of  Unyoro,  Kamrasi  by  name,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  harsh,  Buspicious,  and  pitiless  "creature, 
his  principal  occupation  being  the  exercise  of  hi* 
unbridled  authority. 

The  travellers  spent  a  whole  year  in  making 
their  way  through  these  three  kingdoms,  into  which 
no  white  man  had  ever  before  penetrated,  and  only 
succeeded  in  getting  away  by  making  numerous 
presents,  and  still  more  numerous  promises.  Besides 
ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
important  points  on  the  route,  the  travellers  made 
numerous  meteorological  observations. 

NILO'METER  (the  measurer  of  the  Nile),  the 
name  of  two  buildings  existing  in  Egypt,  one  in  the 
island  of  Rhoda,  opposite  to  Cairo,  the  other  at 
Elephantine,  close  to  Assouan,  in  24'  5'  23*  N.  lat 
The  first  consists  of  a  square  well,  in  which  is 
placed  a  graduated  pillar  of  marble,  and  is  called  a 
mfkkku  or  measure  ;  the  pillar  contains  24  drmkht 
or  cubits,  each  of  which  measure  21*386  inches,  or 
according  to  Greaves,  1*824  feet,  and  contains  24 
digits ;  but  in  its  present  state,  it  does  not  appear 
to  nave  been  intended  to  mark  a  rise  of  more  than 
16  cubits.  This  pillar  is  exceedingly  slender.  The 
building  formerly  had  a  dome,  bearing  a  CuHc 
inscription,  dated  847  a. D.,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Calif  Mamun,  or  his  successor 
YYathek  Billah.    The  first-mentioned  monarch  is 
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of  Banbenouda,  in  the  Saeed,  and  to  have  repaired 
an  old  one  at  Ekhmin.  The  Calif  El  Motawukkel 
built  the  present  one.  The  mode  of  calculating  the 
increase  at  the  niloincter  is  rather  complex,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  political  and  financial 
reasons  rendering  the  process  a  mystery  even  to 
the  natives.  At  the  present  day  the  Nile  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  to  18  cubits  when  the 
canals  are  cnt;  this  is  the  height  of  the  lowest 
inundation;  19  cubits  are  considered  tolerable,  20 
excellent,  21  adequate,  and  22  complete,  24  are 
ruinous.  In  the  time  of  Edrisi.  however,  16  cubits 
were  considered  sufficient.  The  object  of  these 
nilometers  was  to  measure  the  amount  of  taxation 
to  be  imposed  on  the  country.  The  nilomcter  at 
Cairo  is,  however,  much  more  recent  than  that 
existing  at  Elephantine,  which  consists  oC  a  stair- 
case between  two  walls  descending  to  the  Nile. 
One  of  these  walls  baa  engraved  on  it  a  series  of 
linos  at  proper  intervals  marking  the  different 
elevations  to  which  the  river  rose  tinder  the 
('sosars.  The  cubits  here  are  divided  into  14ths  or 
double  digits,  and  measure  1  foot  8*625  inches. 
This  nilometer  is  described  by  Strabo.  The  prob- 
ability is,  that  many  nilometers*existed  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs,  probably  one  in  each  city.  In  the 
days  of  Maris,  8  cubits  were  sufficient,  but  15  or 
16  were  required  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  456 
B.C.,  and  this  was  the  mean  under  the  Romans. 
According  to  Pliny,  if  the  inundation  did  not 
exettxl  12  cubits  it  produced  a  famine,  13 
starved  the  country,  14  rejoiced  it,  15  was  safety, 
and  16  delight,  and  this  number  is  symbolically 
represented  by  the  number  of  children  playing 
round  the  river  god  on  statues  of  the  Roman 
period.  The  oldest  nilomcter  appears  to  have  been 
erected  at  Memphis,  and  it  was  transferred  by 
Constantine  to  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Serapeinm ;  but  Julian  sent  it  back  to  this  temple, 
where  it  remained  till  its  destruction  by  Theodosius. 
At  the  present  day,  the  rise  is  watched  for  with 
anxiety,  and  proclaimed  by  four  criers.  —  Herodotus, 
ii.  13 ;  8trabo,  lib.  xvii. ;  Wilkinson,  Topo-rr.  of 
Thibet,  pp.  311—317.  Hekekyan  Bey,  Siriadtc 
Monuments  (Lon.  1863),  p.  145. 

NI'MBUS,  in  Art,  especially  in  Sacred  Art,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  disc  or  halo  which  encircles  the  head 
of  the  sacred  personage  who  is  represented.  Its  use  is 
almost  universal  in  those  religions  of  which  we  possess 
any  artistic  remains— the  Indian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  In  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  we  trace,  in  the  absence  of  representa- 
tions, the  same  symbolised  idea  in  the  li^ht  which 
shone  upon  the  face  of  Moses  at  his  return  from 
Sinai  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29—  35),  and  in  the  light  with 
which  the  Lord  is  clothed  as  with  a  garment.  Ps. 
etii  1,  Vulg.  (civ.  1,  atttb.  vers.) ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  ix.  31),  and  in  the  'crowns'  of  the  just,  to 
which  allusion  is  so  often  ma<le  (2  Tim.  iv.  8; 
1  Peter  v.  4 ;  Apoc.  iv.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  nimbus, 
strictly  so  called,  is  comparatively  recent  in  Christian 
art,  appearing  first  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Later  in  Christian  art,  it  tiecame  almost  a  neces- 
sary appendage  of  al)  representations  of  God  or  of  the 
saints.  Its  ordinary  form  is  the  circular  or  semi- 
circular ;  a  form,  indeed,  in  which  later  symbolists 
discover  an  emblem  of  perfection,  and  of  eternity  ; 
but  the  nimbus  of  the  Eternal  Father  is  often  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  an 
emanation  of  light,  the  rays  of  which  form  the 
three  arms  of  a  cross.  The  nimbus  of  the  Virgin 
is  sometimes  a  simple  ring,  and  sometimes  a  crown  ' 
or  diadems ;  occasionally  it  is  encircled  by  an 
ornamental  border,  on  which  twelve  stars  are  some- 
times represented.   Her  nimbus,  as  well  as  that  of 
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the  Divine  Persons,  is  commonly  of  gold  ;  but  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  occasionally  in  colours,  rw 
blue,  red,  purple,  or  white.  The  nimbus  of  the 
saints  is  ordinarily  the  semicircle  or  lunula.  Dedron 
mentions  the  curious  instance  of  a  picture  of  the 
traitor  Judas  with  a  black  nimbus!  In  later  art, 
the  nimbus  became  lighter  and  more  aerial,  melting, 
as  it  were,  into  the  picture ;  and  in  Raphael's  saints 
it  occasionally  fades  into  the  very  faintest  indi- 
cation of  a  goldm  tinge  around  the  head.  In 
connection  with  the  nimbus  may  also  be  mentioned 
two  analogous  forms — the  Aureole  and  the  Glory. 
i  The  former  is  an  illumination  surrounding,  not  the 
head  only,  but  the  entire  figure.  If  the  figure 
bo  upright,  the  aureole  is  commonly  oval,  when 
it  is  called  the  wsica  piacu,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  the  iethyn.  With  a  seated 
figure  it  becomes  circular,  and  is  occasionally 
divided  by  radiating  bands,  in  the  form  of  s> 
wheel ;  sometimes  it  takes  a  quatrcfoil  form.  It  is 
commonly  of  gold,  but  occasionally  also  is  in 
colours.  The  Glory  is  a  combination  of  the  nimbus 
and  the  aureole,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  Byzantine 
pictures,  and  those  of  the  early  South  German 
school. 

NIMEGUEN.   See  Nukbokh 

NfMES  (anc  Ntinavttur),  i  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  stan.ls  in  a 
fertile  plain  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  30 
miles  north-east  of  Montpeliier,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  (ill  built  and  dirty),  and  of  three  handsome 
■suburbs.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  remain* 
of  the  Roman  aqueduct  called  the  Pont  da  Gard. 
The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  arc  the  Palati  de~ 
Justict,  the  theatre,  and  the  hospitals.  The  Grande 
Place  is  embellished  with  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fountains  in  France.  N.  contains  numerous 
and  variously-constituted  educational  institutions,  an 
important  public  library,  Maria  Theresa's  Museum 
(in  the  Maimn  Carrt*),  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
Ac  It  is  the  general  entrepot  for  the  silks  pro- 
duced in  the  south  of  France,  and  its  manufactures 
are  principally  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  More  than 
10,000  looms  are  constantly  in  operation  in  the  city, 
and  about  6000  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Shawls, 
handkerchiefs,  lace,  brandy,  wines,  &a,  are  made. 
Within  the  town  are  numerous  and  beautiful  Roman 
remains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  amphitheatre ; 
the  Maison  Carrie  (Square  House),  a  fine  s|>eci- 
men  of  Corinthian  architecture ;  a  temple  and 
fountain  con  rated  to  Diana;  La  Tour  Mugnt 
(Great  Tower) ;  the  baths,  and  two  Roman  gates. 
See  Menard's  Hirtobre  de*  AntiquiUs  d*  la  Vitie  ate 
N.  etiletfA  Enrirons  {\838).    Pop.  50,832. 

Previously  to  the  Roman  invasion,  N. — which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Massilia  (Marseille) —was  the  chief  city  of  the  Volcm 
ArecomicL  It  flourished  under  the  Romans,  and 
was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  GauL  It  surrendered 
to  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  between  465  and  535, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Franks.  Sub- 
sequently, it  became  a  possession  of  Aragon ;  but 
was  finally  restored  to  France  in  1259  by  the  treaty 
of  CorlieiL  The  inhabitants  adopted  Calvinism  in 
the  16th  c,  and  on  many  occasions  suffered  severely 
for  their  religious  principles.  In  1791  and  1815, 
bloody  religious  and  political  reactions  took  place 
here. 

N  I'M  ROD.  See  Babylox. 
NINEVEH,  or  NIWUS,  a  very  ancient  and 
famous  city,  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire,  said  in  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  11)  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ninus  or  Nimrod.  It  was  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present 
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MnsuL  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  classic 
writers,  the  city  wm  of  vast  extent,  480  stadia,  or 
more  than  GO  miles  in  circumference.  Its  walls 
were  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for  three  chariots, 
and  furnished  with  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  in 
height  In  the  Ruok  of  Jonah  it  is  described  as  an 
*  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,'  and 
one  'wherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thousand 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
band  and  their  left  hand'  (children  or  infants  are 
probably  meant).  After  having  been  for  many 
centuries  the  seat  of  empire,  it  was  taken  aftor  a 
siege  of  several  years  and  destroyed  by  the  united 
Armies  of  the  Moles  under  Cyaxarca,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians under  Nabopnlassar,  at  tout  625  B.  c  When 
Herodotus,  not  Quito  200  years  afterwards,  and 
Xenophon  visited  the  spot,  there  remained  only 
ruins.  Tradition  continued  to  point  pretty  accur- 
ately to  the  site  of  N. ;  bat  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  actual  explorations  have  been  made.  For 
an  account  of  these,  see  Assyria. 

NINGPO,  a  department  in  the  province  of 
Chckiang,  China,  comprising  the  city  of  that  name, 
the  Chusan  group  of  islands,  and  the  cities  of  Tstke, 
Funghwa,  Oninhai,  and  Tsian^Nhan.    The  port  of 
N.  is  situated  at  the  continence  of  two  small 
streams,  in  lat  29*  55'  N.,  lone  121*  22*  K,  12 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  an  alluvial  flat  of  extreme  i 
fertility,  intersected  by  a  net- work  of  rivulets  and  I 
canals.    Its  walls  are  five  miles  in  circumference,  | 
about  25  feet  high,  22  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  J 
at  the  top,  with  six  double  gates.  As  is  the  case  with  | 
all  the  cities  in  this  part  of  China,  N.  is  ]>ermeated  by 
canals  communicating  with  a  moat  nearly  surround- 
ing the  walls,  and  with  the  adjacent  couutry.  In 
one  part  of  the  city  they  expand  into  basins,  and 
receive  the  name  of  lakes— the  Sun  Lake  and  Moon 
Lake.     In  the  former,  is  an  island  devoted  to 
temples,  and  accessible  by  bridges.  These  bridges- 
good  specimens  of  those  aerial  stone  edifices  which 
adorn  this  part  of  China — are  required  to  sustain 
little  more  than  their  own  weight,  as  the  roads  here 
are  all  mere  footpaths,  and  no  wheeled  vehicles 
are  found.   One  of  the  rivers  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  200  yards  long.    The  entire  city  is  well 

Sived  ;  the  streets  are  wider  than  those  of  most 
binese  cities,  and  the  display  of  shops  is  indicative 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Nowhere,  save  at  Hancbau, 
are  such  extensive  and  beautiful  temples  to  be 
found.  The  most  elegant  and  costly  of  these  is 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  the  goddess  being 
the  daughter  of  a  Fuhkien  fisherman,  the  people 
of  that  maritime  province  are  her  more  special 
votaries.  Elaborate  stone  sculpture,  exquisitely  tine 
wood  carving,  aud  a  profusion  of  gilt  and  tinsel, 
shew  that  no  exjiense  has  been  spared  to  honour 
the  popular  goddess. 

Tne  centre  of  the  city  is  ornamented  with  an 
elegant  seven-storied  hexagonal  tower — the  heaven- 
ben  towed  pagoda,  160  feet  in  height.  A  spiral 
flight  of  steps  within  the  walls  of  the  tower  lead  to 
the  summit,  from  which  the  gazer  beholds  a  splendid 
scene  ;  innumerable  villages  dot  the  plain,  which 
is  reticulated  by  silvery  water-courses,  replete  with 
evidence  of  successful  commerce  and  agriculture. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  about  300,000  ;  that  of 
the  plain,  about  2,000,000.  On  many  of  the  hills 
which  environ  these  cities,  green  tea  is  successfully 
cultivated ;  while  the  mulberry,  the  tallow-tree, 
and  numerous  other  stimulants  of  industry  abound. 
Two  crops  of  rice  are  procured  annually  from  the 
fields ;  while  the  fisheries  of  the  rivers  and  adjacent 
coast  give  employment  to  a  numerous  class  of  the 
population,  ice-nouses  close  to  the  river  give  the 
banks  a  picturesque  appearance ;  the  ice  is  used  for 
earing  fish.    N.  has  an  extensive  coasting  trade; 


but  no  considerable  foreign  trade  has  been  devel- 
ojied,  owing  mainly  to  porterages  on  the  inland 
water-communications,  and  to  the  proximity  of 
Shanghai,  where  no  such  obstructions  exist  The 
district  city  of  Chinhai,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ningpo 
River,  is  also  a  port  A  walled  town,  containing 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  10  miles  to  the  east  ot 
Chinhai,  is  Kingtang,  the  nearest  of  the  Chusan 
archipelago.  Tinghai  is  the  district  city  of  the 
island  of  Chusan,  which  is  20  miles  long,  from  6  to 
10  wide,  and  51  in  circumference.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, with  fertile  valleys  in  a  high  state  of  culti* 
vation.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Tinghai  was 
garrisoned  several  years  by  Her  Majesty's  fortes 
from  1841,  and  was  again  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  allied  forces  in  1860. — Dr  Macgowan's  Ltcturt*. 

N  IN  IAN.  St,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  Whether  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  Picts  before  the  time  of  N.  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy;  but  although  the 
details  of  the  legendary  account  are  uncertain,  it 
seems,  beyond  all  question,  that  some  Christiana 
were  to  be  found,  at  least  among  the  Southern  Picts, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
from  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  Nevertheless, 
either  their  number  was  originally  very  small,  or 
the  rising  church  had  fallen  away  under  adverse 
circumstances ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  N. 
appeared  among  them,  the  Picts  were  in  the  main  a 
pagan  people.  He  was  a  Briton,  and  of  noble  birth  ; 
but  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  there  ordained 
a  bishop.  The  exact  time  of  his  preaching  in 
Scotland  is  unknown.  His  labours  ap|iear  to  have 
commenced  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  as  far  north  as  the 
Grampian  Hills,  his  see  being  fixed  at  Candida 
Casa,  or  Whithorn  in  the  modern  Wigtonshire. 
His  death  is  placed  by  tbe  Bollanduts  in  432 ;  his 
festival  is  the  16th  September. 

NINON  DE  LENCLOS,  a  celebrated  French- 
woman, one  of  those  characters  that  could  have 
appeared  only  in  the  French  Society  of  the  17th 
c,  was  born  of  good  family  at  Paris  in 
1615.  Her  mother  tried  to  imbue  her  mind  with 
a  love  of  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
but  her  father,  more  successfully,  with  a  ta.-te 
for  pleasure.  Even  as  a  child  she  was  remark- 
able for  her  beauty  and  the  exquisite  grace  of 
her  person.  She  was  carefully  educated,  spoke 
several  foreign  languages,  excelled  in  music  and 
dancing,  and  had  a  great  fund  of  sharp  and  lively 
wit  At  the  age  of  ten  she  read  Montaigne's  £'**oy*. 
Six  years  later,  she  commenced  her  long  career  of 
licentious  gallantry  by  an  amour  with  Gas  pan!  de 
Coligny,  then  Cointe  de  Cbatillon.  To  Coligny 
succeeded  innumerable  favourites,  but  never  more 
than  one  at  a  time.  Among  N.'s  lovers  we  may 
mention  the  Marquis  de  VUlarceaux,  the  Marquis 
de  Sevignfi,  the  Marquis  de  Gersay,  the  great 
Conde,  the  Due  de  fa  Rochefoucauld,  Marshal 
d'Albret  Marshal  d'Estrees,  the  Abbe  d'Effiat 
Gourville,  and  La  Ch&tre.  She  had  two  sons, 
but  never  shewed  in  regard  to  them  the  slightest 
instinct  of  maternity.  The  fate  of  one  was  hor- 
rible. Brought  Up  in  ignorance  of  his  mother, 
he  followed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  conceived  a 
passion  for  her.  When  she  informed  him  of  the 
relation  that  subsisted  between  them,  the  unhappy 
youth  was  seized  with  horror,  and  blew  out  his 
brains  in  a  frenzy  of  remorse.  Even  this  calamity 
did  not  seriously  affect  N. ;  she  was  too  well- 
bred  to  allow  it  to  do  that  N.  was  nearly  as 
celebrated  for  her  manners  as  for  her  beauty.  The 
most  respectable  and  virtuous  women  sent  their 
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children  to  her  bouse  to  acquire  taste,  style,  polite- 
ness. 80  great  was  her  reputation,  that  when  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  she  said  she 
wished  particularly  to  visit  the  French  Academy 
and  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  We  may  gather  some  idea 
of  her  wit  and  sense  from  the  fact  that  La  Roche- 
foucauld consulted  her  upon  his  maxims,  Molicre 
upon  his  comedies,  and  Scarron  upon  his  romances. 
She  died  17th  October  1706,  at  the  age  of  90,  having 
preserved  some  remains  of  her  beauty  almost  to  the 
last. — See  Guyon  de  Sardierc's  Vie  de  Ninon  de 
Ltnclox ;  Saint -Evremond's  (Eutrres  ;  Douxmesnil's 
Mitnoirca  pour  servir  d  VHistoire  de  Jf"'  de  Lenclos. 

NINTH,  in  Music,  the  next  interval  above  the 
octave,  being  the  same  interval  which  an  octave 
lower  is  termed  the  second.   See  Interval 

Nl'OBK,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus  and  (according  to  the  most  popular  version 
of  the  story)  the  sister  of  Pelops.  She  was  tho  wife 
of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  and  bore  him  six  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Proud  of  her  children,  she 
despised  Leto  or  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children, 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  prevented  the  people  from 
the  worship  of  these  divinities  ;  whereupon  Latona, 
enraged,  moved  her  children  to  destroy  ail  the 
children  of  N.  with  their  arrows.  They  lay  nine 
days  in  their  blood  unbnried,  when  Jupiter  changed 
them  into  stone,  and  on  the  tenth  day  they  were 
buried  by  the  gods  themselves.  N.  wandered  about 
in  distress,  and  at  last  was  changed  into  stone  on 
Mount  Sipylus,  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  retain- 
ing, however,  even  as  stone  a  sense  of  her  woe. 
Such  is  the  Homeric  legend,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  much  varied  and  enlarged.  N.  was  a 
favourite  subject  of  the  ancient  artists.  A  group 
representing  N.  and  her  children  was  discovered  at 
Rome  in  1583,  and  is  now  in  Florence.  Some  of 
the  sculptures  are  very  beautiful.  Even  the 
ancient  Romans  were  in  doubts  whether  the  work 
proceeded  from  Scoj>m  or  Praxiteles. 

NIOBIUM  (symbol,  Nb)  is  a  rare  metal  discovered 
by  H.  Rose  in  the  mineral  Tantalile.  It  is  obtained 
by  reducing  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and 
potassium  with  sodium  ;  and  forms  a  black  powder 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  two  com]>ouiids,  niobous  acid,  NbO, 
and  niobic  acid,  NbO, ;  and  chlorine,  bromine, 
fluorine,  and  sulphur  compounds  corresponding  to 
these  acids  have  been  prepared  and  examined. 
Neither  the  metal  itself  nor  any  of  its  compounds 
are  of  any  practical  importance. 

NIOttT,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Scvrcs,  on  the  Sevre-NiortaUe,  is 
situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  occupying  the 
slope  of  two  hills  and  the  valley  which  intervenes, 
110  miles  north  of  Bordeaux.  Its  principal  edifices 
are  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame,  the  town-hall, 
tho  theatre,  and  the  old  castle.  Besides  these,  the 
beautiful  Fountain  du  Vivier,  the  promenades,  the 
library,  and  the  college  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
dressing  of  chamois  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
are  tho  principal  branches  of  industry.  Dye  works 
and  tanneries  are  also  in  operation.    Pop.  18,454. 

N.  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the  14th  a  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  and  held  by  them  for  IS 
years. 

N I  PA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  referred  by 
so  mo  Ixitanists  to  the  order  Pandanaceee,  and  by 
others  to  palms.  N.  frvticant  is  very  common  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  northwards  as  far  as 
the  Mergui  River,  but  becomes  rare  further  north. 
It  flourishes,  with  the  mangrove  in  places  inundated 
when  the  tide  rises.  It  abounds  in  saccharine  sap, 
from  which  a  kind  of  Palm.  Wine  is  made,  and  also 
m 


excellent  sugar.  The  leaves  are  much  employed  for 
rooting  houses,  and  largo  quantities  are  sent  from 
the  Tenesserim  provinces  northwards  for  this  use. 

NI'PADITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  palm  fruits  found 
in  the  Eocene  clays  of  the  island  of  She|ipey,  in 
Kent.  They  are  referred  to  Nipa  as  their  nearest 
living  ally,  and  are  considered  to  have  resembled  in 
habit  that  genus,  and  to  have  grown  on  the  banks 
of  an  immense  river  which  flowed  from  the  tropical 
regions  of  a  continent  lying  to  the  southward,  and 
entered  the  sea  at  Sheppoy,  where  it  deposited  the 
fruits  and  leaves  borno  down  with  the  current,  by 
tho  side  of  the  starfishes  and  mollnsca  which  inha- 
bited the  estuary.   Some  13  different  kinds  have 

NIPO'N,  or  NIPHON,  the  largest  by  far  of  the 
group  of  islands  forming  the  empire  of  Japan 
(0.  v.).  It  is  the  mainland — the  England  and 
Wales — of  Dai  Nipon,  or  Great  Ninon,  the  Japanese 
name  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.  N.  is  inclnded 
between  33  30*— 41*  .'W  N.  lat,  and  13*!"  50'— 
142'  20*  E  long.  The  inland  sea  of  Snonada 
separates  it  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikopf, 
and  the  Strait  of  Mataumai  on  the  north-east 
from  tho  island  of  Yesso.  On  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  on  the  S.  and 
E  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The  length  of  N.  is 
900  miles,  and  its  breadth  240 ;  and  it  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  42,000  square  miles.  Yeddo  (o.  v.), 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  where  the  Tycoon  hold* 
his  court,  and  Miaco,  the  residence  of  the  Mikado, 
or  spiritual  emperor,  are  the  cliief  cities  of  Nipon. 
I  Important  meteorological  observations,  which  give 
,  a  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  country  generally, 
!  have  recently  been  made  by  Dr  Hepburn  at  Kana- 
|  gawa.  These  are  exhibited'  in  a  condensed  form  in 
the  following  table : 
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July  and  August  are,  therefore,  the  two  hottest 
months  in  the  year,  while  January  and  February 
are  the  coldest.  Bracing  sea-breezes  make  the  heat 
of  summer  very  endurable.  The  spring  and  autumn 
months  are  delightful.  During  the  latter  sea- 
son, the  sun  for  days,  and  even  weeks  together, 
runs  hia  course  in  a  sky  un dimmed  by  a  cloud.— 
Ynido  and  Peking,  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  0* 
Capital*  of  Japan  and  China,  by  Robert  Fortune 
(Lond.  1863,  &&). 

NIRUKTA,  or  'Explanation,'  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  six  VedAngae  (see  Vkpa)  which  explains 
difficult  Vcdic  words.  That  there  have  been  several 
works  engaged  in  such  a  task,  even  at  a  very  remote 
period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  and  that  they  bore  the 
name  of  Nirukta  is  probable,  for  '  Nirukta  authors ' 
are  quoted  either  generally  or  by  name  in  several 
Sanskrit  authors;  but  the  work  which  is  empha- 
tically called  Nirukta,  and  which,  for  the  present, 
is  the  only  snrviving  representative  of  this  important 
Vedanga,  is  that  of  Ydnka,  who  was  a  predecessor  of 
P&n'im  (n.  v.).  His  work  consists  of  three  parts — the 
NaiffhanTuia,  where,  for  the  most  pait,  synonymous 
words  are  t.. tight ;  the  A'ui'ya;no,  which  contains 
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words  that  uroally  occnr  in  the  Vedas  only ;  and 
the  Daimtit,  which  contains  words  chi«-fly  relating 
to  deities  and  sacrificial  acts.  A  Commentary  on 
this  work  has  been  composed  by  the  same  YlUka, 
and  it  likewise  bears  the  name  of  Nirukta.  In  the 
Utter,  Vedic  passages  are  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  words  to  be  explained,  and  the  comment  given 
by  Yaska  on  these  passages  is  the  oldest  instance, 
known  at  present  to  Sanskrit  philology,  of  a  Vedic 
gloss.  Besides  the  great  importance  which  Yoska's 
Jfirnlcta  thus  possesses  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Vedic  texts,  it  is  valuable  also  on  account  of 
several  discussions  which  it  raises  on  grammati- 
cal and  other  questions,  and  on  account  of  the 
insight  it  affords  us  into  the  scientific  and  religious 
condition  of  its  time.— Text  and  Commentary  of 
Yddca'e  XiruLta  have  been  edited  by  Professor  R. 
Roth  (Giittingcn,  1852). 

NIRVANA  (from  the  Sanscrit  ntr,  out,  and  vdna, 
blown ;  hence.  Literally,  that  which  is  blown  out  or 
extinguished)  is,  in  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  term 
denoting  tbe  final  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
transmigration.  It  implies,  consequently,  the  last 
aim  of  Buddhistic  existence,  since  transmigration  is 
tantamount  to  a  relapse  into  the  evils  or  miseries  of 
San&dra,  or  the  world.  But  as  Hinduism,  or  the 
Brahmanical  doctrine,  professes  to  lead  to  the  same 
end,  the  difference  between  Xi  retina  and  Mtibha, 
Apatarga,  or  the  other  terms  of  Brahtnaism  desig- 
nating eternal  bliss,  and  consequent  liberation  from 
metempsychosis,  rests  on  the  diflVnnco  of  the  ideas 
which  both  do-trines  connect  with  the  condition  of 
the  soul  after  that  liberation.  BraJiman,  according 
to  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  being  the  existing 
and  everlasting  cause  of  the  universe,  eternal  happi- 
ness is,  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu,  the  absorption  of 
the  human  soul  into  that  cause  whence  it  emanated, 
never  to  dc]>art  from  it  again.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  therefore,  the  liberation  of  the  human  sold 
from  transmigration  is  equivalent  to  that  state  of 
felicity  which  religion  and  philosophy  attribute  to 
that  Entity  (see  India — Religion).  As,  however, 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  according  to 
Buddhism,  is  the  Void  or  Non-entity,  the  deliver- 
ance from  transmigration  is,  to  the  Buddhists,  the 
return  to  non-entity,  or  the  absolute  extinction  of 
tbe  souL  However  much,  then,  the  pious  phrase- 
ology of  their  oldest  works  may  embellish  the  state 
of  Nirvana,  and  apparently  deceive  the  believer  on 
its  real  character,  it  cannot  alter  this  fundamental 
idea  inherent  in  it.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
Nirvana  is  quietude  and  identity,  whereas  Sans&ra 
is  turmoil  and  variety ;  that  Nirvana  is  freedom 
from  all  conditions  of  existence,  whereas  Sana&ra  is 
birth,  disease,  decrepitude  and  death,  sin  and  pain, 
merit  and  demerit,  virtue  ami  vice ;  that  Nirviina 
is  the  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who  arc  in  danger 
of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of  Sansara ;  that  it  is 
the  free  port  ready  to  receive  those  who  have 
escaped  the  dungeon  of  existence,  the  medicine 
which  cures  all  diseases,  the  water  which  qneuches 
the  thirst  of  all  desires,  Ac. ;  but  to  the  mind  of  the 
orthodox  Buddhist,  all  these  definitions  convey  but 
the  one  idea,  that  the  blessings  promised  in  the 
condition  of  Nirviina  arc  tantamount  to  the  absolute 
*  extinction  of  the  human  soul,'  after  it  has  obeyed, 
in  this  life,  all  the  injunctions  of  Buddhism,  and 
become  convinced  of  all  its  tenets  on  the  nature 
of  the  world  and  the  final  destination  of  tbe 
soul.  * 

Although  this  is  the  orthodox  view  of  Nirvdna, 
according  to  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  two  categories  of  different 
views  which  nave  obscured  the  original  idea  of 
Nirvaua,  and  even  induced  some  modern  writers 
to  believe  that  the  final  beatitude  of  the  oldest 


Buddhistic  doctrine  is  not  equivalent  to  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  the  soul. 

The  first  category  of  these  latter,  or,  as  we  may 
call  them,  heterodox  views,  is  that  which  confounds 
with  Nirvana  the  preparatory  labour  of  the  miud 
to  arrive  at  that  end,  and  therefore  assumes  that 
Nirvana  is  the  extinction  of  thought,  or  the  cessa- 
tion, to  thought,  of  all  difference  between  subject 
and  object,  virtue  and  vice,  4c,  or  certain  specula- 
tions on  a  creative  cause,  the  conditions  of  the 
universe,  and  so  on.  All  these  views  the  Buddha 
himself  rejects,  as  appears  from  the  work  Lantdvn- 
(dra  (q.  v.),  where  relating  his  discourse  on  \hc  real 
meaning  of  Nirvana,  before  the  Bodhisattwa  MaluV 
raati.  The  erroneousness  of  those  views  is  obviously 
based  on  the  fact,  that  the  mind,  even  though  in  a 

or  when  speculating,  is  still  within  the  pale  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  to  obviate  the  mistaken  notion  that 
such  a  state  is  the  real  Nirvana,  Buddhistic  works 
sometimes  use  the  terra  Xirvpadhis'rxha  Xirrdna, 
or  'the  Nirvana  wit/tout  a  remainder  of  sultstratum' 
(L  e,  without  a  rest  of  existence),  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  '  Nirvana  with  a  remainder ;'  meaning 
by  the  latter  expression  that  condition  of  a  saint 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
austerities,  immediately  precedes  his  real  Nirvana, 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  still  an  occupant  of 
the  material  world. 

Tbe  second  category  of  heterodox  views  on  the 
Nirvana  is  that  which,  though  acknowledging  in 
principle  the  original  notion  of  Buddhistic  salva- 
tion, represents,  as  it  were,  a  compromise  with  the 
popular  mind.  It  belongs  to  a  later  |>oriod  of 
Buddhism,  when  this  religion,  in  extending  its 
conquests  over  Asia,  bad  to  encounter  creeds  which 
abhorred  the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This  com- 
promise coincides  with  the  creation  of  a  Buddhiatio 
jMintheon,  and  with  the  classification  of  Buddhist 
saints  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
Nirvana ;  that  of  the  two  lower  degrees  consisting 
of  a  vast  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
however,  these  saints  are  born  again;  while  the 
ahsolute  Nirviina  is  reserved -for  the  highest  class  of 
saints.  Hence  Buddhistic  salvation  ia  then  spoken 
of,  cither  simply  as  Xirvdna,  or  the  lowest,  or  as 
Parinirrdna,  the  middle,  or  as  Maltdparinirvdna, 
or  the  highest  extinction  of  the  soul ;  and  as  those 
who  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  Nirvana 
must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferior  classes 
of  saints  until  they  reappear  in  this  world,  their 
condition  of  Nirvana  ia  assimilated  to  that  state  of 

1  more  or  less  material  happiness  which  is  also  held 
out  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu  before  be  is  com- 

|  pletely  absorbed  into  Brahman. 

When,  in  its  last  stage,  Buddhism  is  driven  to 
tho  assumption  of  an  Adi,  or  primitive,  Buddha,  as 
the  creator  of  the  universe,  Nirvana,  then  meaning 
the  absorption  into  him,  ceases  to  have  any  real 
affinity  with  the  original  Buddhistic  term.  See 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism. 

NISHAPU'R,  or  NUSHAPTJR,  a  town  of  Persia, 

Srovince  of  Khorassan,  53  miles  west-south-west  of 
lesbid,  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley.  Pop.  about  8000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  aud  trench,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  turquoises,  which  ore  obtained  from  mines  in  its 


NISI  PRITJS  is  tho  name  (borrowed  from  the 
first  two  words  of  the  old  writ  which  summoned 
juries)  usually  given  in  England  to  the  sittings  of 
juries  in  civil  coses.  Thus  a  judge  sitting  at  niti 
priu*,  meaus  a  judge  presiding  at  a  jury  trial  in 
a  civil  cause,  and  the  niti  priu*  sittings  are  the 
jury  sittings. 
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NI'SIBIS,  the  capital  of  ancient  Mygdonia,  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It  wai  situated 
in  a  fertile  district,  and  was  of  importance,  both  as 
•  place  of  strength  and  as  an  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  the  east  and  west.  N.  was  a  city 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  of  its  remoter  history 
nothing  is  known.  In  the  time  of  the  Macednnio- 
Syrian  kings,  it  was  also  called  Antiorhea  Ali/ydonia. 
It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Romans  (un>ler  Lucullus 
and  Trajan),  and  again  given  up  by  them  to  the 
Armenians ;  but  being  a  third  time  taken  by 
Lucius  Veros,  165  ah,  it  remained  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  Roman  empire  against  the  Persians, 
till  it  was  surrendered  to  them  by  Jovian  after 
the  death  of  Julian  in  363.  The  name  Nisil'in  is 
retained  by  a  small  village  in  the  Turkish  ejalet  of 
Diarbckr,  round  which  are  numerous  remains  of 
the  ancient  city. 

NITRATE  OP  POTASH.   8ee  Nrm* 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.   See  Nitrkl 

NITRE,  or  SALTPETRE,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  is  the  nitrate  of  jtotash  (KO.NO,).  It 
usually  occurs  in  long,  colourless,  striated,  six- 
sided  prisms  ;  its  taste  is  cooling,  and  very  saline  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
60%  and  in  less  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to 
about  660*.  it  fuses  without  decomposition  into  a 
thin  liquid,  which,  when  cast  in  moulds,  solidifies 
into  a  white,  fibrous,  translucent  mass,  known  as 
sal  prim  file.  At  a  higher  temperature,  part  of  the 
oxygen  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of  potash  is  formed. 
Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  nitre  parts  with 
its  oxygen,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  oxidising 
•gent  Mixtures  of  nitre  and  carbon,  or  of  nitre  and 
sulphur,  or  of  nitre,  carbon,  and  sulphur,  deflagrate 
on  tho  application  of  heat  with  great  energy ;  and 
if  nitre  be  thrown  on  glowing  coals,  it  produces  a 
brisk  scintillation.  Touch-paper  is  funm  d  by  dipping 
paper  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  drying  it 

Nitre  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the  East 
Indies,  Egypt,  Persia,  where  it  is  found  sometimes 
as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  sod,  and  sometimes 
disseminated  through  its  upper  stratum.  The  crude 
salt  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  soil,  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  crystallise.  A  large  quantity  of 
nitre  is  artificially  formed  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  by  imitating  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  naturally  produced.  The  most  essential  of  these 
conditions  seem  to  be  the  presence  of  decaying 
organic  matter  whose  nitrogen  is  oxidised  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitric  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  liases  (jiotash  and  lime)  contained 
in  the  soil    •  The  method  employed  in  the  artificial 

1  mat- 


readily  than  on  the  first  occasion.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  nitre  plan'ations,  as  they  are  te  rmed,  »l»all 
rest  upon  an  impervious  flooring  of  clay,  so  tint 
the  liquid  which  drains  away  from  them  may  be 
collected  and  preserved.*— Miller's  Elcawnls  of 
Chemistry,  2d  ed.  voL  ii.  p.  359. 

Nitre  does  not  occur  in  any  living  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  but  it  is  found  in  the  juices 
of  various  plants,  amongst  which  may  be  named 
the  sunflower,  nettle,  goose-foot,  borage,  tobacco, 
barley,  &c 

All  the  nitre  used  in  this  country  comes  from  tha 
Bait  Indies.  The  common  varieties,  which  haw  s> 
dirty  yellowish  appearance,  are  termed  rough  or 
crude  saltpetre,  while  the  purer  kinds  are  called 
East  India  refined.  The  purification  or  refining  of 
nitre  is  effected  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boiling 
the  solution,  removing  the  scum,  straining  it  wiiile 
hot  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise.  The  m  >st 
common  impurities  are  sulphate  of  potash,  chlordes 
of  sodium  and  ]>otassium,  and  nitrate  of  lime. 
Chloride  of  barium  will  detect  the  first  of  these 
impurities,  nitrate  of  silver  the  second,  and  oxalate 
of  ammonia  the  third. 

Nitre  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  aa 
an  oxidising  agent  in  numerous  chemical  processes, 
as  an  ingredient  of  fireworks,  and  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine.  In  moderate  dopes  (from 
ten  grains  to  a  scruple)  it  acts  as  a  refrigerent, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  and  hence  its  use  is 
I  indicated  when  we  wish  to  diminish  abnormal  heat 
and  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  pulse,  as  in  febrile 
disorders  and  hemorrhages.  In  acute  rheumatism, 
it  is  given  in  large  doses  with  great  benefit  Some 
physicians  presenile  as  much  as  one,  two,  or  three 
ounces,  largely  diluted  with  water,  to  be  given  in  the 
course  of  twenty  hours;  but  as  in  several  cases  a> 
single  ounce  has  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  the 
effects  of  such  large  doses  should  be  carefully 
watched.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  sore  throat, 
either  in  the  form  of  nitre  balls,  or  powdered  and 
mixed  with  white  sugar.  In  either  case,  the 
remedy  should  be  retained  in  the  month  till  it 
melts,  and  the  saliva  impregnated  with  it  gently 
swallowed.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  touch-paper  often  gives  speedy 
relief  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sometimes  called  Primtntie 
Nitre  or  Potash  Saltpetre,  to  distinguish  it  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as 
Cubic  Nitre  or  Soda  Saltpetre. 

Cubic  Nitre,  or  Nitrate  of  Soda  (NaO.NO,),  occurs 
abundantly  ou  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  Chili  and 
Peru.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  crystallising  in 
cube-like  rhombohodrons.    In  most  of  its  properties 


production  of  nitre  consists  in  placing  t 
ten,  mingled  with  ashes  and  lime  rubbish,  in  loosely  . 

aggregated  heaj*,  exjiosod  to  the  air,  but  sheltered  resembles  ordinary  nitre,  but  in  consequence  of 
from  rain.  The  heaja  are  watered  from  time  to  time  1  »*»  greater  deliquescence,  it  cannot  be  substituted 
with  urine  or  stable  runnings  ;  at  suitable  intervals, 
the  earth  is  lixiviated,  and  the  salt  crystallised.  Three 
years  usually  elapse  before  tho  nitre  bed  is  washed , 
after  this  interval,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  debris  should 
yield  between  four  and  five  ounces  of  nitre.  As 
there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  present,  which  will 
not  crystallise,  carbonate  of  potash,  in  tho  shape 
of  wood-ashes,  is  added  so  long  as  any  precipitate 
occurs.  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  decomposed,  and  the 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  separated : 

CaO,No7^aO>Co7+mKo5ioi 


K0.C0,  + 

The  clear  liqi 
It  has  been 


is  then  evaporated  and  crystallised, 
ind  that  the  earth  in  which  nitre 
formed  furnishes  trash 


for  that  salt  in  the  pr  -paration  of  gunpowder.  Being 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  potash -salt  cubic  nitre 
is  often  substituted  for  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  and  it  is  used  in  agricul- 
ture aa  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  and  oats.  In 
several  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  one  cwt 
per  acre  has  produced  an  increase  of  twelve  bushels 
in  the  wheat  crop,  and  of  four  or  five  sacks  in  the 
oat  crop. 

NITRIC  ACID  is  the  most  important  of  the 
five  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with  Nitrogen 
(q.  v.).  Until  1849,  it  was  only  known  in  the 
hydrated  form  (the  aquafortis  of  the  older  chemists), 
but  in  that  year  Deville  shewed  that  Anhydrous 
Nitric  Acid,  or  Nitric  Anhyd,i>le  (NO,),  might  be 
obtained  in  transparent  colourless  crystals  by  the 
action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  on  well-dried 
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NITRIC  ACID  -  NITRO-BENZOL. 


of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  reaction  being 
exhibited  in  the  equation  : 


AgO.NO,  +  CI  .  AgCl  +  NO,  +  O 
It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and 


a  formation  of  some  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
In  this  operation  two  equivalent*  of  oil  of  vitriol  are 
taken  for  one  of  nitre,  these  being  the  proportions 
found  by  experience  to  be  moat  suitable.  If  they  are 
taken,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  a  very  impure 
red  fuming  acid  is  the  result  In  the  manufacture 
explodes  spontaneously.  It  "dissolves  in  water  with  of  nitric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is 
evolution  of  much  heat,  and  forms  hydrated  nitric  replaced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder  coated  with  tire- 
clay,  and  the  receiver  by  a  series  of  earthen  comlens- 


vessebs  connected  by  tubes ;  and  nitrate  of  soda, 


acid. 

Jlydrafal  yUric  Acid  (symb.  HO.NOj,  equiv.  63, 
■p.  gr.  1*521),  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a  colourless  I  found  native  in  Peru,  is  substituted  for  nitre,  in 
limpid,  fuming,  powerfully  caustic  fluid,  possessing  t  consequence  of  its  being  a  cheaper  salt,  and  of  its 
an  intensely  acid  reaction,  as  shown  by  its  action  containing  9  per  cent,  more  nitric  acid. 


on  litmus.  It  boils  at  184*.  and  freezes  at  about 
—  40°.  It  jiarts  very  readily  with  a  jiortion  of  its 
oxygen  to  most  of  the  metals,  and  lance  is  much 
used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidising  agent  Its 
mode  of  action  on  the  metals  requires  a  few  remarks. 


Nitric  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  nitratr*, 
some  of  which,  aa  those  of  potash,  soda,  oxide  of 
ammonium,  silver,  Ac,  are  anhydrous,  while  others 
combine  with  a  certain  number  (often  six)  equiva- 
lents of  water  of  crystallisation.    Most  of  them  are 


In  order  that  a  metal  should  unite  with  nitric,  or  soluble  in  water,  crystallisable,  and  readily  fusible 
any  other  acid,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  by  heat ;  and  at  an  elevated  temjicrature  they  are 
the  form  of  an  oxide.  This  oxidation  is,  however,  «dl  decomposed,  usually  leaving  only  the  oxide  of 
effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  and  nitric  the  metal  If  paper  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a 
acid  are  brought  in  contact,  by  one  portion  of  the  nitrate,  allowed  to  dry,  ami  ignited,  it  burns  in  the 
latter  becoming  decoint<osed  and  converting  the  j  smouldering  mode  characteristic  of  toudi-payr. 
metal  into  an  oxide,  while  the  remaining  portion  This  property  is,  however,  shared  by  a  few  other 
combines  with  the  oxide  thus  formed,  to  produce  a  i  salt*. 

nitrate.  The  exact  nature  of  the  decomposition  The  tests  for  this  acid  when  it  is  present  in  small 
Taries  in  the  case  of  different  metals.  |  quantities  are  less  satisfactory  than  those  for  the 

Nitric  acid,  whether  in  the  concentrated  or  in  a  other  ordinary  mineral  acids.    All  its  compounds 
more  dilute  form,  acts  energetically  on  organic 
matters.    As  examples  of  such  actions  we  may  refer 


to  its  power  of  decolorising  indigo  ;  of  staining  th* 
skin  and  all  albuminous  tissues  of  a  bright-yellow 
colour ;  of  coagulating  fluid  albumen ;  and  of  con- 
verting cotton  fibre  into  an  explosive  substance. 
See  Gun  Goti*ox. 

The  monohydratcd  acid  (H0,N0s,)  is  by  no  means 
a  stable  compound.  If  it  lie  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light  it  is  decomposed  into  hyponitric  acid  (NO^ 
(the  (icroxide  of  nitrogen  of  Graham)  and  oxygen  ; 
and  mere  distillation  produces  a  similar  effect  When 
it  is  mixed  with  water  it  emits  a  sensible  amount  of 
heat,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  much  more  stable 
hydrate,  HO,NO^  +  3Aq,  which  distils  at  25W  with- 
out  change,  and  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  light 
Its  specific  gravity  is  P424 ;  and  it  is  found  that  a 
weaker  acid  when  heated  parts  with  its  water,  and 
a  stronger  acid  with  its  acid,  till  each  arrives  at  this 
density.  The  existence  of  this  hydrate  has,  however, 
been  recently  called  in  question  by  Roscoe. 

The  so-called  Fuming  Nitric  Acid  is  merely  a 
mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with  hyponitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  does  not  occur  naturally  in  a  free 
state ;  but  it  is  found  tolerably  abundant  in  com- 
bination with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia ;  and 
•Iter  thunderstorms  traces  of  it  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  are  found  in  rain  water.  It  may  be 
formed  in  small  quantity  by  passing  a  series  of  electric 

r ks  through  a  mixture  of  its  component  gases  in 
presence  of  water,  which  is  a  mere  imitation,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced  in 
the  atmosphere  by  a  storm.  It  is  usually  prepared 
in  the  laboratory  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  weights  of  powdered  nitre  (nitrate 
of  potash)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric 
acid)  placed  in  a  retort  A  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potash  remains  in  the  retort,  while 
the  nitric  acid  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  in  the 
receiver,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a 
wet  cloth.  The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equa- 
t: 


are  so  soluble  that  no  precipitant  for  this  acid 
is  known.  The  beat  method  for  its  detection  is 
mixing  the  fluid  to  be  tested  with  a  little  conct-n- 
tratcd  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pouring  a  strong 
solution  of  prot*sulphate  of  iron  upon  it  so  as  to 
form  a  separate  layer.  If  much  nitric  acid  be 
present  a  black  colour  is  produced  ;  if  only  a  small 
quantity  is  present,  the  liquid  becomes  reddish- 
brown  or  purple  ;  the  dark  colour  being  duo  to  the 
formation  of  nitric  oxide  by  the  deoxidising  action 
of  a  portion  of  the  iron  salt  on  the  nitric  acid. 

The  applications  of  this  acid  in  the  arts,  in 
manufactures,  and  in  chemical  processes  arc  very 


»uirhui1«  kcUL        KMftt  AaM.        W.»i)p>>.<»  ot  Potuh. 

KO.NO,  +  2(HO,30,)  =  HO.NO,  +  K0,H0,2SO,. 

During  distillation  red  fumes  appear,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  aci 


|  NITRIC  ACID,  Tin  MroicrxAL  Us*»  or.  In 
!  the  British  pharmacopoeia  there  is  both  a  strong 
<  and  a  dilute  acid.  Tne  strong  acid  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  P5,  and  is  represented  by  the  formnla 
SHO.tLNOj,  while  the  diluted  acid  is  prepared  by 
mixing  two  ounces  of  the  former  with  thirteen  of 
distilled  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*101. 

The  dilute  acid  is  used  internally  aa  a  tonic  in 
conjunction  with  bitter  infusions.  In  many  cases 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  in  syphi- 
litic cases  in  which  the  employment  of  mercurials 
is  inadmissible,  it  may  be  prescribed  with  great 
benefit,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  externally  as  a  bath  or  lotion,  or  inter- 
nally in  doses  of  about  20  minims  properly  diluted. 
The  strong  acid  is  useful  as  an  escharotic ;  as  to 
destroy  warts,  some  kinds  of  polypi,  the  unhealthy 
tissue  in  sloughing  ulcers,  Ac,  and  as  an  applica- 
tion to  jiarts  bitten  by  rabid  or  venomous  animals. 
Largely  diluted,  sa  50  or  60  drops  of  the  strong 
acid  to  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  it  forms  an  excellent 
stimulative  application  to  torpid  ulcers. 

N  I'TKO-BE'NZOL,  or  NITRO-BENZIPE 
(C,tII.N04),  is  a  yellow  ody  fluid,  of  specific  grav  ty 
l'i,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition, 
crystallises  in  needles  at  37  ,  and  boils  at  315*.  It 
has  a  sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
freely  in  alcohol  and  etber.  Its  odour  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  has 
led  to  its  use  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of 
K**cnee  of  Xirbtme.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
"  (CUH«)  with  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  when 
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1  equivalent  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  of 
hypouitric  acid,  so  that  the  benzol  (C„H4H) 
becomes  converted  into  nitro-benzol  (C,tH,N04). 

NITROGEN  (symbol,  N  ;  equivalent,  14 ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  0*9713)  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  words  nitron,  nitre,  and  gen-,  to  produce, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  an  essential  constituent 
of  that  salt  It  is  frequently  termed  azote  (Gr.  a, 
priv.,  toe,  life),  especially  by  the  French  chemists,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  a  gas  incapable  of  supporting 
life,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  German  chemists 
term  it  ttiehttoff,  which  may  be  translated  choking 
mihutance.  It  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in 
1772;  but  for  its  name,  nitrogen,  we  are  indebted 
to  ChaptaL 

Nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  per- 
manent gas.  which  in  its  appearance  in  no  way  diners 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it  is  the  main  in- 
gredient It  is  somewhat  lighter  than  atmospheric  air, 
100  cubic  inches  at  60°  F.,  and  barometer  30  inches, 
weighing  90*119  grains,  while  the  same  volume  of 
air  weighs  30*935  inches.  It  is  characterised  rather 
by  negative  than  by  positive  properties.  It  is  not 
combustible,  nor  is  it  a  supporter  of  combustion  (a 
lighted  taper  being  immediately  extinguished  if 
immersed  m  this  gas) ;  it  is  not  respirable.  although 
it  is  not  positively  poisonous ;  for  when  it  is  mixed 
with  respirable  gases  (as  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric 
air)  it  may  be  breathed  without  injury.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  maybe  collected 
over  that  fluid.  Its  combining  powers  are  very 
slight,  and  although  it  unites  with  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  and  many  other  sulistanccs,  the  union 
is  never  effected  by  the  direct  action  of  the  elements 
on  one  another,  but  only  by  complicated  processes, 
and  many  of  the  resulting  compounds  are  of  an 
exceedingly  unstable  nature. 

Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  ele- 
mentary substances.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of 
the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  air,  after  having 
been  freed  from  the  small  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapour  which  it  contains,  consists, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Bouasio- 
gnult  of  20*81  per  ceut  of  oxygen  and  7919  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  by  volume,  or  23*01  of  oxygen  and  76*99 
of  nitrogen  by  weight ;  the  two  gases  in  this  case  j 
being  uniformly  mixed,  but  not  in  chemical  com-  ' 
bination  with  one  another.  It  occurs,  however,  in  ' 
combination  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  1 
(HO.NOJ  in  various  nitrates,  which  are  found  as 
natural  products  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  In 
combination  with  hydrogen,  it  is  abundantly  found 
as  ammonia,  and  combined  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  and  sometimes  additionally  with  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  it  forms  the  most  important  consti- 
tuents of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  occurs  in  many  vegetable  products,  especially  in 
the  alkaloids,  such  as  morphia,  strychnia,  quiuia,  4c. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  and  exhibiting 
this  gas,  are  based  upon  the  removal  of  the  oxygen 
from  atmospheric  air.  This  may  be  done  (1)  By 
setting  tire  to  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in 
a  capsule,  that  floats  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  by  inverting  a  glass- receiver  tilled  with 
air  over  it  The  phosphorus  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  which 
dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the  uitrogen  is  left 
and  must  be  transferred  to  another  vessel.  (2)  By 
placing  a  stick  of  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  air  whicn 
is  standing  over  water.    In  two  or  three  days  there 


will  be  the  same  results  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ment— viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen ;  (3)  Or 
by  passing  air  through  a  tube  containing  heated 
cop|>er  tilings,  which  absorb  the  oxygen.  In  the 
above  cases,  a  little  carbonic  acid  is  present  which 
may  be  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  a 


solution  of  potash.  Pure  nitrogen  may  he  directly 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution 
of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen  no  less  than  fire 
distinct  compounds,  containing,  respectively,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  equivalents  of  oxygen,  with  1  equivalent 
of  uitrogen.  These  compounds  are  thus  named  and 
constituted:  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  (known  also  as 
Nitrous  Oxide  and  I*augbing  Gas),  NO ;  Binoxide 
(or  Deutoxide)  of  Nitrogen  (known  also  as  Nitric 
Oxide),  NO, ;  Nitrous  Acid,  NO, ;  Hyponitric  Acid 
(known  also  as  Peroxide  of  Nitrogen),  NO« ;  Nitric 
Acid,  NO.,, 

Protoxide  of  Niirogen  is  a  transparent  colourless 
gnu,  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  smelL  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  there- 
fore should  be  collected  over  tho  latter.  Under  • 
pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45*  it  is  reduced  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  it  may  be  frozen  into  a  trans- 
parent solid  at  about  —  150%  This  gas  is  about  half 
as  heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  sjiecilic  gravity 
being  1  *527.  It  supports  the  combustion  of  many 
bodies,  such  as  carix-n,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iron,  with  a  brilliancy  similar  to  that  which  they 
exhibit  in  oxygen ;  and,  liko  oxygen,  when  mixed 
with  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explode* 
on  the  application  of  a  flame.  The  most  remarkable 
property  of  the  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  on  the 
animal  system.  It  may  be  respired  for  a  short  time 
if  quite  pure,  or  if  only  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
without  danger  or  serious  inconvenience.  Tho 
intoxication  is  frequently  accompanied  with  an 
irresistible  pro]*ensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and 
usually  with  uncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter,  and 
hence  the  gas  has  received  the  name  of  laughing 
gas.  It  is  Dest  obtained  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  is  converted  into 
protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  water,  as  shewn  in  the 
equation  : 

Hum*  «f  Ammo**.       Fi*t*i1il*  of  Vinvpn.  Vm. 

NH,,HO,NOs    »      2XO      +  HO. 

Binoxide  of  Nitrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*039.  Its  taste  aud  smell  (if  any)  are 
unknown,  since,  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air. 
it  instantly  becomes  more  highly  oxidised,  and 
forms  yellowish-red  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid.  As 
it  is  of  little  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  mode  of  obtaining  it 

Nitrous  Acid,  or  NUrout  Anhydride,  is  a  substance 
of  which,  in  its  uncombined  state,  very  little  is  yet 
known  further  than  that  it  is  a  dark-blue,  very 
volatUe  fluid,  which  boils  at  32',  and  is  then  con- 
verted into  an  orange-red  gas. 

Hyponitric  Acid  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  a  body  within  comparatively  small  limits  of  tem- 
perature occurring  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  and  a  gaseous 
form.  At  a  temperature  of  —4°  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  converted 
at  about  9*  into  a  fluid  which,  till  the  temperature 
reaches  about  30%  is  colourless;  but  at  a  higher 
tcnqierature  becomes  yellow  and  orange,  and  at 
about  82*  boils,  and  is  converted  into  a  brownish- 
red  vapour.  It  is  chiefly  the  vapour  of  hyponitric 
acid  that  forms  the  orange  fumes  that  are  produced 
when  binoxido  of  nitrogen  comes  in  contact  with 
the  air.  It  possesses  a  very  disagreeable  suffocating 
odour,  and  a  caustic  action,  and  colours  the  skin 
yellow,  like  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  bases,  but  is  immediately  decomposed 
by  them  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  its  not  possessing  this  essential 
character  of  an  acid  that  Graham  has  given  it  the 
name  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  a  term  that  has  smew 
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Nitric  Add  in  described  in  a  special  article. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  in  four  pro- 
portions, but  none  of  these  compounds  can  be 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  continent 
elements,  and  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  ammonia,  has 
been  obtained  in  the  isolated  form.  They  are — 
Jmidogen  (NH),  Amitlogen  (NH,),  Ammonia  (NHO, 
and  Ammonium  (NH4).  Of  these,  the  first  two  will 
be  noticed  in  the  article  Organic  Basks,  while  the 
two  last  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article 
Ammonia. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  The  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  a  heavy,  oily, 
orange-coloured  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  evolv- 
ing a  vapour  of  a  highly  irritating  nature.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  compounds  known  in  chem- 
istry, as  it  explodes  with  extreme  violence  when 
brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  potash, 
ammonia,  caoutchouc,  numerous  oily  matters,  Ac., 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  aud  spontaneously  when 
heated  to  above  200°.  It  has  occasioned  so  many 
serious  accidents  that  we  shall  omit  all  details 
regarding  its  mode  of  preparation.  Its  exact  for- 
mula is  unknown.  Bromide  of  SVrnqtH  is  an  oily- 
looking  detonating  liquid,  resuniblin,'  the  chloride 
in  appearance  and  probities.    7tx/i</e  of  Nitro>jen 


as  a  black  powder,  which  when  dry  explodes 
test  touch,  and  often  without  any 


upon  the  aligh 
assignable  cause. 
Nitrocen  enters 


into  combination  with  various 


and  consequently  is  extremely  liable  to  adultera- 
tion. In  the  new  British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  substance  should  be  directly 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  nitrite  of  soda  (live 
ounces),  sulphuric  acid  (four  fluid  ounces),  and 
rectified  spirit  (two  pints) — a  process  open  to  many 
practical  objections. 

NITZSCH,  Karl  Immanutel,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  that  modern  Germany  has 

1>roduced,  was  born  September  21,  1787,  at  Borna. 
le  studied  for  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1810,  and  where,  in  1813,  he 
became  parish  minister.    Here  his  religious  opiuions 
underwent  a  great  modification,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Schleiermacher  and  Daub,  and  he  awoke 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  essence  of  religion. 
From  this  time  forward  N.  is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  that  new  school — of  which  Neander  is  the 
;  greatest  representative — who  endeavoured  to  rccon- 
{  cile  faith  and  science,  not  by  forced  and  unnatural 
\  methods,  but  by  pointing  out  their  distinctive 
i  spheres,  and  by  exhibiting  in  their  own  spiritual  life 
that  union  of  reason  and  reverence  for  which  they 
'  arguM  in  their  writing    In  1S22,  N.  was  calkd 
!  to  Bonn  as  ordinary   professor  of  theology  and 
university  preacher,  where  he  laboured  with  great 
diligence  for  more  than  twenty  years,  not  only  iu 
theology,  but  in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  Prussian  church.     In  1847,  no  succeeded 
Marheineke  at  Berlin,  and  as  professor,  university 


metals,  as  mercury,  copier,  titanium,  molybdenum,  ;  preac|Ieri  anj  upper  consistorial  couucillor,  he  has 
and  vanadium,  forming  a  class  of  compounds  to  ;  CXerciwd  with  prudence  and  moderation  a  wide 
which  the  term  Ai/ncfo  is  applied.  flu-ir  most  ,  c^ieaiastical  influence.  In  his  political  (perhaps 
marked  charactenstic  is,  that,  like  the  preceding  set  ;  dio  in  hi(|  reij„joU8)  views  he  may  be  classed  with 
of  compounds,  they  are  highly  explosive,  resolving  the  lato  chevalier  Bunsen.  The  High  Lutheran 
themselves  when  struck,  or  at  a  high  temperature,  rty  having  denounced  liberal  politics  as  irreligious, 
into  their  constituent  elements.  and  Bunsen  and  others  have  vindicated  them  on 

NITROUS  ETHER,  or  NITRITE  OF  OXIDE  !  the  ground  of  Christianity,  not  without  success.  In 
OF  ETHYL,  is  represented  by  the  formula  j  theology,  his  position  will  be  best  understood  when 
C«H»0,NO,,  or  AeO.NO,,  Ae  being  the  symbol  for  |  we  say  that  ne  subordinates  dogma  to  ethics,  or 
ethyl  (C4H5).  It  is  a  pale  yellow  fluid,  having  a  rather  that  he  believes  the  only  dogmas  which  can 
specific  gravity  of  0  947,  and  evolving  an  agreeable  hope  to  jwrmanently  maintain  themselves  are  those 
odour  of  apples.  On  evaporation,  it  produces  a  that  result  fnun  au  ethical  apprehension  of  Chris- 
great  degree  of  cold,  it  boils  at  G2*,  and  it  is  very  tianity.  Besides  numerous  smaller  treatises  on 
inflammable.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  is  J  Dogmatics,  the  History  of  Dogmas  and  Liturgies, 
readilv  misdble  with  alcohoL  When  kept  in  con-  ,  three  larger  works  call  for  special  mention.  These 
tact  with  water  it  soon  decomposes,  and  an  acid  are  his  £y«fem  der  CkrMichen  Lthrt  (Bonn,  1829 ; 
mixture  of  a  very  complicated  character  is  formed.  6th  edit.  i&31);  his  PraktiwJic  T/ttolooie  (Bonn,  1847 
It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  starch  and 


10  of  nitric  acid  in  a  capacious  retort,  which  must 


— 1848);  and  his  Predvjten,  or  Sermons,  of  which 
several  collections  have  appeared,  and  which  are 


be  gently  heated.  The  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  which  ;  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  richness  of 
is  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  starch  on  the  nitric  thought.— Nitzhoij,  Urfxior  Wiuiblm  (born  in 
acid,  is  conducted  into  alcohol,  mixed  with  half  its  |  1790),  brother  of  the  preceding,  has  acquired  a  high 
weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  1  reputation  as  a  philologist,  and  is  now  professor  of 
which  is  to  he  plunged  into  cold  water.  The  second  archaeology  at  Leipsic.  He  is  considered  one  of 
Beck  of  this  bottle  is  connected  with  a  good  cooling  the  ablest  opponents  of  Wolfs  Homeric  theories, 
apparatus ;  and  the  vapour  combining  in  its  passage  His  chief  work  is  Die  Sagenpoesie  der  Orkchen 
through  the  alcohol  with  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  forms  j  (Brunswick,  1852). 

nitrous  ether,  which  distils  in  a  continuous  stream,  j    jflVELLES  (Flem.  Nyvel),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 


This,  which  is  known  as  Liebig* s  method,  is  the  best 
process,  but  it  ia  usually  prepared  by  the  direct 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  in  which  case  the 
nitric  acid  is  deoxidised  by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon 
of  the  ethyl  of  part  of  the  alcohoL 

The  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  or  Sweet  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  used  in  medicine,  ia  a  mixture  of  nitrous 
ether  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  rectified 
spirit,  Its  specific  gravity  should  not  exceed  0*!>5. 
It  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a 
diuretic,  especially  in  the  drojwy  which  follows 


the  province  of  South  Brabant,  18  miles  south  of 
Brussels.  It  has  a  tine  church,  called  the  Church  of 
St  Gertrude  (built  in  the  Romanesque  style  of 
architecture,  1048  A.D.),  which  claims  to  contain  the 
relics  of  St  Gertrude,  daughter  of  1'epin,  Maire  da 
Palais.  Tbey  are  dej>oaited  in  a  shrine  placed  over 
the  high-altar.  N.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
lace,  Ac.    Fop.  8000. 

N1VERNAIS,  formerly  a  province  in  the  middle 
of  France,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present 


scarlatina ;  and  it 'is  employed,  in  combination  with  department  of  Nievre.  It  was  divided  into  eight 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  tortarised  antimouy,  in  territorial  districts,  and  its  towns  enjoyed  municipal 
febrile  affections.  The  dose  in  febrile  cases  is  from  privdegea  at  a  very  early  period,  fhe  principal 
half  a  drachm  to  a  couple  of  drachms,  and  if  we  landowners  were  the  counts,  afterwards  dukes,  of 
wish  it  to  art  as  a  diuretic,  two  or  three  drachms  :  Nevers,  who  held  under  their  vassalage  more  than 
ahouJd  be  given.    It  is  a  rather  expensive  medicine,  |  1800  fiefs. 
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NIX — NOBILITY. 


NIX,  in  the  masculine,  and  nice  in  the  feminine 
(Oi  l  High  Uer.  nihhus;  Anglo-Saxon,  nicor;  Dutch, 
nik'-T ;  Olil  Norse,  nikr ;  Swed.  nak,  H*k ;  Dau. 
n0'.\  nok— whence  our  name  for  the  devil,  A'l'ofc,  not 
as  some  absurdly  suppose,  from  SicJiolat  Machia- 
velli),  the  common  name  for  all  water  spirits  in  the 
Teutonic  mythology.  They  are  represented  as  of 
human  form,  or  sometimes  as  passing  into  that  of  a 
fish  or  of  a  horse.  They  love  music  and  dances, 
and  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  like  the  Greek 
Muses,  Sirens,  and  other  water  gods.  The  nix 
taught,  in  return  for  a  good  gift,  the  art  of  playing 
on  :i  stringed  instrument ;  and  often  in  the  evening 
sunshine  the  nixes,  combing  their  lone  hair,  were 
wont  to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  mortals;  but  their 
company  was  dangerous,  for  though  sometimes 
wearing  a  mild  appearance,  they  were  more  fre- 
quently cruel  and  malignant— The  water-Mpie 
of  Scotland  must  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the 
genus  Nix,  but  in  him  the  evil  element  alone  exists. 
He  generally,  if  not  always,  assumed  the  form 
of  a  water-horse ;  frequented  fords  and  ferries, 
especially  during  storms ;  allured  travellers  to 
mount  him,  and  then  dashed  furiously  with  them 
into  the  stream  which  he  had  flooded  by  his 
devilish  power,  and  submerged  them  in  the  roaring 
currents. 

NIZAM'S  DOMINIONS,  an  extensive  territory 
in  the  interior  of  Southern  India,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat  15°  10* — 
21'  42*  N.,  and  long.  74'  4tf-81  32'  &  Length 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  480  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  340  miles.  Area,  95,000  square  miles,  and 
pop.  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000,0<K).  The  sur- 
face is  a  slightly-elevated  table-land.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Codavari  (Godavery),  with  its  tribu- 
taries the  Dudhna,  Manjcra,  and  Pranbita ;  and  the 
Kistna  (Krishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  Bimah 
and  Tungahhadro.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile, 
but  poorly  cultivated ;  yet,  wherever  it  receives 
molerate  attention,  it  yields  harvests  all  the  year 
round.  The  products  are  rice,  wheat,  maize, 
mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits 
(including  grapes  and  melons),  and  all  kinds  of 
kitchen  vegetables.  Tiie  pasturage  are  exten- 
sive, and  sheep  and  horned  cattle  are  numerous. 
Marsh  and  jungle,-  however,  occupy  a  great  space, 
and  originate  fevers,  agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen, 
&c,  though  the  climate  is  quite  healthy  where 
tbe<e  do  not  abound.  The  mean  tein|«crature  of  the 
capital,  Hyderabad,  in  Jauuary  is  74  30\  and  in 
May  93*.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  for  home 
use  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  export  Bilk, 
dressed  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  and  resins.  Good 
military  roads  traverse  the  territory.  The  revenue 
of  the  Ni/am  is  reckoned  at  £l,fi50,<)00  yearly.  The 
mler  is  a  Mohammedan,  but  his  subjects  are  mostly 
Hindus. 

In  10S7,  the  territory,  now  known  as  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire; 
but  in  1719,  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Deccan, 
Azof  Jah,  made  himself  independent,  and  took  the 
title  of  Nizam  uf  Mtdk  (Regulator  of  the  State). 
After  his  death,  in  1749,  two  claimants  apjiearcd  for 
the  throne,  his  son  Nazir  Jung,  anil  his  grandson 
Mirzapha  Jung.  The  cause  of  the  former  was 
espoused  by  the  East  India  Comjwiny,  and  that  of 
the  latto  by  a  body  of  French  adventurers  under 
General  Dupleix.  Then  followed  a  period  of  strife 
and  anarchy.  In  1761,  Nizam  Ah  obtained  the 
supreme  power,  and  after  some  vacillation  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  in  1708.  He 
aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  sultan  of 
Mysore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that  war,  in 
17U9,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return 
for  certain  territorial  concessions,  the  East  India 


Company  bound  itself  to  maiutain  a  subsidiary  lorco 
of  8000  men  for  the  defeuce  of  the  Nizam's  domin- 
ions.  The  present  Nizam  or  ruler,  A finl- «/- Dmt! 'ah, 
who  succeeded  to  the  government  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  May  l»,  1857,  remained  faithful  to  the 
British  during  the  mutiny  of  1857-1858. 

NO'BILE  OPFI'CIUM,  the  term  used  in  the 
Law  of  Scotland  to  denote  the  high  prerogative 
right  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  cases— as,  for  example,  to  api<otut  a 
judicial  factor  to  young  children  or  to  lunatics. 

NOBI'LITY,  that  distinction  of  rank  in  civil 
society  which  raises  a  man  above  the  condition 
of  the  mans  of  the  jwople.  Society  has  a  tendency 
to  inequality  of  condition,  arising  from  the  natural 
inequality,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  those 
who  compose  it,  aided  by  the  diversity  of  external 
advantages,  and  of  the  principles  and  habits  imb.bed 
at  an  early  age.  This  inequality  is  apt  to  increase  ; 
the  son,  inheriting  the  faculties  of  his  father,  is 
more  favourably  situated  than  his  father  was  for 
making  use  of  them  ;  and  hence,  in  almost  every 
nation  in  even  the  very  early  stages  of  civilisation 
we  find  something  like  a  hereditary  nobility.  Privi- 
leges originally  acquired  by  wealth  or  political 
jMiwer,  are  secured  to  the  family  of  the  possessor 
of  them;  and  the  privileged  class  come  to  constitute 
an  order,  admis  >ion  into  which  requires  the  cousent 
of  society  or  of  the  order  itself. 

The  a  icieut  Romans  were  divided  into  no1  ■ilea 
and  ignobiU-s,  a  distinction  at  first  corresponding 
to  that  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  A  new  nobility 
afterwards  sprung  out  of  the  plebeian  order,  and 
obtained  (330  &c.)  the  ri^ht  to  rise  to  high  office* 
in  the  state ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  descendant* 
of  those  who  had  filled  curule  magistracies  inherited 
the  jf/s  imifjinmn,  or  right  of  having  images  of  their 
ancestors— a  privilege  which,  like  the  coat -of  arms 
in  later  ages,  was  considered  the  criterion  of  nobility. 
The  man  eutitled  to  have  his  own  image  was  » 
noru*  Aomo,  while  the  ignoUUs  could  neither  have 
his  ancestor's  image  nor  his  own. 

The  origin  of  the  fcndal  aristocracy  of  Europe 
is  in  part  connected  with  the  aeci*l"nts  which 
influenced  the  division  of  concjuercd  lauds  among 
the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the  nations  that  over- 
threw the  Roman  empire.  Those  who  had  acquired 
a  large  share  of  territorial  possession,  and  their 
posterity  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  were  natu- 
rally looked  on  as  the  fittest  jiersons  to  occupy  the 
great  offices  of  state  and  wield  political  power. 
The  Frankish  kingdom  in  Gaul  was  divided  into 
governments,  each  under  the  authority  of  a  chieftain 
called  a  Count  or  Cotne$ — a  designation  derived  from 
the  cony*  of  the  Roman  empire  -  whose  Teutonic 
equivalent  was  Graf.  A  higher  dignity,  and  more 
extensive  jurisdiction,  was  conferred  on  the  Dux  or 
Duke,  a  term  also  of  Roman  origin,  and  implying  the 
duty  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  country.  In  the 
Lombard  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  same  term  was  applied 
to  the  great  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
military  and  civil  administration  of  cities  and  their 
surrounding  provinces.  The  Marquises  were  guard- 
ians of  the  frontier  marches.  In  the  subinfeudations 
of  the  greater  nobility  originated  a  secondary  sort 
of  nobility,  uudcr  the  name  of  Vavasours,  Castellans, 
and  lesser  liarons  ;  and  a  third  order  below  them 
comprised  vassals,  whose  tenure,  by  the  military 
obligation  known  in  Euglaud  as  knight's  service, 
admitted  tbem  within  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy. 
In  France,  the  allegiance  of  the  leaser  nobles  to 
their  intermediary  lord  long  continued  a  reality  j 
in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  William  the  Con- 
queror obliged  not  only  his  barons  who  held  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  but  their  vassals  also,  to  take  an 
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NOBILITY. 


oath  of  fealty  to  himself ;  and  his  successors 
altogether  abolished  subinfeudation. 

The  military  tenant,  who  held  but  a  portion  of  a 
knight's  fee,  participated  in  all  the  privileges  of 
nobility,  and  an  impassable  barrier  existed  between 
hia  order  and  the  common  people.  Over  conti- 
nental Europe  in  general,  the  nobles,  greater  and 
leaser,  were  in  use,  after  the  10th  c,  to  assume  a 
territorial  name  from  their  castles  or  the  princi- 
pal town  or  village  on  their  demesne ;  hence  the 
prefix  *  de,'  or  its  German  equivalent  '  von,'  still 
considered  over  a  great  part  of  the  cootinent  as  the 
criterion  of  nobility  or  gentility.  Britain  was.  to 
a  great  extent,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  family  names  of  the  aristo- 
cracy not  having  a  territorial  origin.    See  Naus. 

Under  the  feeble  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the 
dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  of  the  empire 
encroached  more  and  more  on  the  royal  authority  ; 
and  in  course  of  time,  many  of  them  oj»enly  asserted 
an  imle] tendency  and  sovereignty  with  little  mora 
than  a  nominal  reservation  of  su|Kuiority  to  the 
king.  By  the  end  of  the  9th  c  the  Carlovingian 
empire  had  been  parcelled  into  separate  and  inde- 
pendent principalities,  under  the  dominion  of  jiower- 
ful  nobles,  against  whom,  in  Germany,  the  crown 
never  recovered  its  power.  In  France,  however, 
the  royal  authority  gradually  revived  under  the 
Ca{H!tLau  race,  the  great  ticf*  of  the  higher  nobility 
being  one  by  one  absorbed  by  the  crown.  In 
En  .  land,  where  the  subjection  of  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy to  the  crown  always  was,  and  continued 
to  be  a  reality,  the  resistance  of  the  nobles  to  the 


royal  encroachments  was  the  means  of  rearing 
the  great  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty.  All  those 
who,  after  the  Conquest,  held  in  aipiu  from  William 
belonged  to  the  nobility.  Such  of  them  as  held  by 
barony  (the  highest  form  of  tenure)  are  enumerated 
in  Domesday.  Their  dignity  was  territorial,  not 
personal,  having  no  existence  apart  from  baronial 
possession.  The  comes  was  a  baron  of  mqterior 
dignity  and  greater  estates;  and  those  were  in 
England  the  only  names  of  dignity  till  the  time 
of  Henry  II L  Thereat  of  the  landholders,  who  held 
by  other  tenures  than  barony,  also  belonged  to  the 
nobility  or  gentry. 

After  the  introduction  of  Heraldry,  and  its  reduc- 
tion to  a  system,  the  possession  of  a  coat- of -arms 
was  a  recognised  distinction  between  the  noble  and 
the  plebeian.  In  the  words  of  Sir  James  Lawrence 
Mobility  of  the  British  Gentry):  'Any  individual 
who  distinguishes  himself  may  be  said  to  ennoble 
himself.  A  prince  judging  an  individual  worthy 
of  notice,  gave  him  patent  letters  of  nobility.  In 
these  letters  were  blazoned  the  arms  that  were 
to  distinguish  his  shield.  By  this  shield  he  was 
to  be  known  or  nobiiis.  A  plebeian  had  no  blazonry 
on  his  shield,  because  he  was  ijnooilis,  or  un- 
worthy of  notice.  Hence  arms  are  the  criterion  of 
nobility.  Every  nobleman  must  have  a  shield  of 
arms.  Whoever  has  a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman. 
In  every  country  of  Europe  without  exception,  a 
grant  of  arms,  or  letters  of  nobility,  is  conferred  on 
all  the  descendants.'  On  the  continent,  the  term 
noble  is  still  generally  used  in  this  sense ;  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  now  more  common  to  restrict  the  wonts 
nobility  to  the  live  ranks  of  the  |<eerage 
g  the  greater  nobility,  and  to  the  head 
ndy,  to  whom  alone  the  title  belongs. 


sometimes  been  jwstponed  to  a  recently-created 
baron  or  '  Herr  von,'  who  has  received  that  title, 
and  the  gentility  accompanying  it,  along  with  his 
commission  in  the  army.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  tho  latter  belongs  to  the  'Add'  or 
nobility,  and  not  the  former. 

The  original  higher  nobility  of  Germany  consisted 
of  the  dynasty  nobles,  ie^  the  electoral  and  princely 
houses  of  the  realm,  with  those  counts  ana  barons 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet  or  estates  of  the  real  in. 
These  last  have,  since  1815,  all  been  elevated  to 
higher  titles ;  most  of  the  counts,  in  recompense 
for  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition  of  the  German 
empire,  receiving  the  diploma  of  prince,  a  title 
to  which  our  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  have  also 
an  undoubted  right.  The  lower  German  nobility, 
corres[K>nding  to  our  gentry,  were  the  merely  titular 
Counts  and  Barons  (i.  e.,  those  who  had  no  scat 
in  the  Diet),  the  Edel-herren  and  Baniier-herren 

Something  like  our  Bannerets),  the  Knights  of  the 
oly  Roman  Empire,  the  '  Edlen  von '  (who  now 
take  the  style  of  baron),  and  the  common  nobles 
distinguished  only  by  the  pretix  '  von.'  Throughout 
the  middle  ages,  the  lesser  nobility  of  Britain 
preserved  a  position  above  that  of  most  continental 
countries,  being,  unlike  the  corrcs|ionding  class  in 
Germany,  allowed  to  intermarry  with  the  high 
nobility,  and  even  with  the  blood-royal  of  their 
country. 

The  higher  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  exclusive 
sense,  of  England,  consist  of  the  five  temporal  ranks 
of  the  peerage— Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and 
Baron  (in  the  restricted  signification  of  the  word), 
who  are  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 
Formerly,  all  the  barons  or  tenants- in -chief  of  the 
sovereign  were  bound  to  attend  his  councils ;  but 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  only  a  select  number 
of  them  were  summoned,  the  rest  appeared  by 
representatives — the  former  were  considered  the 
greater,  the  latter  the  lesser  baron*.  See  Minor 
Barons.  In  Scotland,  the  whole  barons  continued 
to  sit  iu  parliament  till  a  much  later  period ;  and 
after  the  minor  barons  attended  only  by  represen- 
tatives from  their  body,  these  representatives  sat 
in  the  same  house  with  the  greater  nobility,  and 
np  to  the  Union,  their  votes  were  recorded  as  those 
of  the  *  small  barrounis.'     By  the  Act  of  U 


nion 
icers 


of  the  famdy,  to  whom  aloue  the  title  belongs. : 
Gentility,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  corresponds  to 
the  nobility  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence  and  of  continental 
countries.    This  difference  of  usage  is  a  frequent 
source  of  misapprehension  on  both  sides  of  the ' 
Channel ;  at  some  of  the  minor  German  courts, : 
the  untitled  member   of  an    English  family  of 


small  oarrounis.'  By  the  Act 
between  England  and  Scotlaud,  the  Scotch  n 
elect  16  of  their  num!>er  to  represent  their  body 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  each  parliament  The 
peers  of  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  tho  li  ish  Act  of  Union, 
elect  28  of  their  numlwrto  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  life.  The  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  has  been 
understood  to  debar  the  sovereign  from  creating 
any  new  Scotch  peerages ;  all  peers  created  in  either 
England  or  Scotland  between  that  date  and  the 
union  with  Ireland  are  peers  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
peer*  created  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  sub- 
sequently  to  the  union  with  Ireland  are  peers  of  tho 
United  Kingdom,  with  this  exception  that  one  new 
peerage  of  Ireland  may  be  created  on  the  extinction 
of  three  existing  peerages.  When  the  Irish  peers 
are  reduced  to  lOU,  then,  on  the  extinction  of  one 
peerage  another  may  bo  created.  All  peers  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  Scotch  peer, 
though  not  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers, 
is  debarred  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  disability  which  does  not  attach  to  Irish  peers. 
The  jieerago  is,  from  time  to  time,  recruited  by  new 
additions,  the  fiersous  selected  being  in  general 
puers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  youuger  members  of 
the  families  of  peers;  persons  distinguished  for 
naval,  military,  political,  or  diplomatic  services; 
eminent  lawyers  promoted  to  high  judicial  appoint- 
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sohle  in  the  more  extended  sense;  and  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  persons  who  have  by  commerce  acquired 
large  fortunes  and  social  importance.  At  present, 
the  peerage  comprehends  548  individuals— the 
number  of  peerage  titles  beiug  much  greater,  as 
several  titles  often  merge  in  one  person.  Three 
royal  dukes  are  included  in  this  enumeration, 
as  also  81  peers  of  Scotland,  and  190  of  Ireland. 
Only  25  of  the  present  Scotch,  and  87  Irish  peers, 
are  without  scats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  con- 
sequence  of  there  being,  besides  the  representative 
peers,  40  peers  of  Scotland,  and  75  of  Ireland,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  peers  either  of  England, 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
privileges  belonging  to  peers  as  members  of  parliament 
will  be  explained  under  Parliament;  as  peers, 
they  also  possess  the  following  immunities :  They 
can  only  be  tried  by  their  peers  for  felony,  treason, 
or  misprision  of  treason,  when  the  whole  members 
of  the  peerage  are  summoned,  and  the  accused 
is  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority,  given  not  on  oath,  but 1  on  honour.'  This 
privilege,  wluch  extends  to  peeresses,  either  in  their 
own  right  or  by  marriage,  is  in  Scotland  further 
regulated  by  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c  66.  A  peer  answers  to 
bills  in  Chancery  upon  his  honour,  and  not  on  oath ; 
but  when  examiued  as  a  witness  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases,  or  in  parliament,  he  must  be  sworn.  He 
cannot  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  or  of  Chancery. 
Scandal  against  a  peer  is  *  scandal  um  maanatum' 
a  more  heinous  offeuce  than  slander  against  another 
person,' and  subjects  the  offender  by  various  Euglish 
acts  to  statutory  punishments.  All  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  English  peers,  except  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  exteuded  to  the 
peers  of  Scotland  by  the  Treaty  of  Union.  A  peer 
who  has  different  titles  in  the  peerage,  takes  in 
ordinary  parlance  his  highest  title,  one  of  the  inferior 
titles  being  given  by  courtesy  to  his  eldest  son. 
Certain  Courtesy  Titles  (q.  v.)  belong  also  to  the 
daughters  and  younger  sons  of  a  peer,  but  do  not 
extend  to  their  children. 

In  France,  a  limited  body  of  the  higher  nobility, 
styled  the  |icera,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges 
not  possessed  by  the  rest  The  title  of  Duke  was 
subject  to  strict  rule,  but  many  titles  of  Marquis 
and  Count  believed  to  be  pure  assumptions,  were 
recognised  by  tlie  courtesy  of  society.  The  head  of 
a  noble  family  often  assumed  at  his  own  hand  the 
title  of  marquis;  and  if  an  estate  was  purchased 
which  had  belonged  to  a  titled  family,  the  purchaser 
was  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  himself  the 
honours  possessed  by  his  predecessor — a  practice  to 
which  Louis  XV.  put  a  stop.  Immediately  before 
the  Revolution,  80,000  families  claimed  nobility, 
many  of  them  of  obscure  station,  and  less  than  3000 
of  ancient  lineage.  Nobles  and  clergy  together 
possessed  two-thirds  of  the  land.  Practically,  the 
estimation  in  which  a  member  of  the  French  nobility 
was  held  depeuded  not  so  much  on  the  degree  of  bis 
title  as  on  its  antiquity,  and  the  distinction  of  those 
who  had  borne  it.  The  higher  titles  of  nobility 
were  not  borne  by  all  meml>ers  of  a  family ;  each 
son  assumed  a  title  from  one  of  the  family  estates  — 
a  custom  productive  of  no  small  confusion.  Unlike 
'rotnrier'  lands,  which  divided  among  all  the 
children  equally,  noble  fiefs  went  to  the  eldeit  son. 
The  Revolution  overthrew  all  distinction  of  ranks. 
On  ISth  June  1700,  the  National  Assembly  decreed 
that  hereditary  nobility  was  an  institution  incom- 

Estiblo  with  a  free  state,  and  that  titles,  arms,  and 
veries  should  be  abolished.    Two  years  later,  the 
records  of  the  nobility  were  burned.     A  new 
nobility  was  created  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  in 
1808,  with  titles  descending  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
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old  nobility  was  again  revived  at  the  Restoration. 
All  marquises  and  viscounts  are  of  pre- revolution 
titles,  none  having  been  created  in  later  times. 

Commercial  pursuits  have  more  or  less  iu  different 
countries  been  considered  incompatible  with  nobility. 
In  England,  this  was  less  the  cose  titan  in  France 
and  Germany,  where  for  long  a  gentleman  could  not 
engage  in  any  trade  without  losing  his  rank.  A 
sort  of  commercial  '  Burger-Adel,'  or  half -gentleman 
class,  was  constituted  out  of  the  patrician  families 
of  some  of  the  great  German  cities,  particularly 
Augsburg,  NUrnberg,  and  Frankfurt,  on  whom  the 
emperors  bestowed  coats-of-arms.  In  semi-feudal 
Italy,  there  was  on  the  whole  less  antagonism 
liet ween  nobility  and  trade  than  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  aristocracy  of  Venice  had  its  ongin  in  commerce ; 
and  though  untitled,  they  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  class  of  nobles  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Florence,  in  the  14th  c.,  under  a 
constitution  purely  mercantile,  nobdity  became  a 
disqualification  from  holding  any  office  of  the  state. 
In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  right,  the  noble- 
man had  to  be  struck  ofl  the  rolls  of  nobility ;  and 
an  unpopular  plebeian  was  sometimes  ennobled,  in 
order  to  disfranchise  him.  A  little  later,  there  grew 
up,  side  by  side  with  the  old  nobility,  a  race  of 
plebeian  nobles— as  the  Rieci,  the  Medici— whose 
pretensions  were  originally  derived  from  wealth, 
and  who  eventually  came  to  be  regarded  as  aristo- 
crats by  the  democratic  party. 

Italian  nobdity  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  does 
not,  for  the  most  part  How  from  the  sovereign,  but 
from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  acting 
in  entire  independence  of  him  The  municipalities 
can  confer  nobility  on  whom  they  please,  by 
inscribing  lus  name  in  their  i-espective  Librl  aTorxt. 
The  registers  of  nobility  of  mojt  of  the  Tuscan 
towns  are  deposited  in  the  Archivio  delta  AV 
or  Heralds'  Office,  at  Florence— an  institution 
created  by  the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Lorraine.  The  municipalities  have,  however,  no 
power  to  confer  titles,  though  at  one  time  several 
persons,  a  few  Englishmen  included,  on  the 
strength  of  their  names  being  in  the  Libro  d'oro  of 
Fiesole,  assumed  the  titles  of  marquis,  count,  and 
baron — au  abuse  put  a  stop  to  by  the  late  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  In  Rome,  there  is  a  small 
number  of  nobles— as  the  Colon  uaa,  Caetanis, 
Orsinia  — who  hold  their  fiefs  as  sovereig 
the  rest  of  the  nobility,  many  of  them  of 
ancient  lineage,  are  municipal,  the  power  of  creation 
being  vested  in  the  senator,  himself  s  nominee  of 
the  pontiff,  and  the  Conservatori,  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  Capitoline  nobles.  In  last  century,  so  many 
undistinguished  persons  had  been  addod  to  the  roll 
of  nobility,  that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  found  it  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  by  s  bull  the  admission  of  any  one 
whose  ancestors  had  not  tilled  certain  high  offices  in 
the  state.  The  same  decree  limited  the  number  of 
noble  families  to  187,  designed  the  PatrizitUo 
J'omano,  out  of  whom  60  of  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  were  chosen  as  Arobili  Contcritti,  other- 
wise called  the  Capitoline  nobles,  and  restricted  the 
admission  to  the  patriziato  for  the  future  to  persons 
who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  city, 
and  whose  names  were  approved  by  the  Congre- 
gation? araldica,  an  exception  being  made  in  favour 
of  members  of  the  reigning  pontiff's  fsraily.  Aa 
the  families  of  the  conscritti  became  extinct,  other 
patrician  families,  designated  NobM  Atritti,  were 
added  by  the  municipality  to  make  up  the  number. 
The  titles  at  present  b<  >rne  by'the  Roman  nobility 
are :  1.  Prince  or  Duke,  generally  so  called,  bat 
officially  designed  'Barone  Romano' — a  title  i 


by  the  Borghesi,  Rospigliosi,  and  others  from  popes 
of  their  respective  families;  in  the  case  of  tits 
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Colonnas,  Dorias,  Odescalchi,  from  royal  or 
imperial  erection ;  and  in  other  instances— as  the 
Cat- taoi  and  Massimi—  from  investiture  by  the  pope  as 
a  temporal  sovereign.  2.  Marquis  and  Count;  many 
of  these  are  provincial  nobles,  with  titles  generally 
derived  from  small  feudal  tenures,  of  which, in  some 
instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  the  diploma, 
or  (>oint  out  the  period  of  creation.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Papal  States  it  is  understood  that  every  head 
of  a  noble  house  is  a  marquis  ;  and  in  the  March  of 
Ancona,  Sixtus  V.  conferred  the  right  to  bear  the 
title  of  count  on  all  who  were  of  noble  blood  at  the 
period.  3.  Knights  (Cavalieri),  a  designation  given 
to  all  who  wear  a  Roman  order,  to  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  generally  to  younger  sons  of  the  titled 
nobility.  4,  Princes,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
pope,  have  purchased  honours  along  with  ancient 
tiefs,  that  carried  with  them  ducal  or  princely  titles, 
most  of  them  wow  homines,  as  the  Torlonias.  Titles 
do  not  descend  to  the  younger  menders  of  the 
family ;  it  is  the  general  usage  for  the  head  of  the 
house  to  bear  the  most  ancient  title,  while  the 
el»l«-it  son,  on  his  marriage,  assumes  the  second  in 
point  of  antiquity.  The  title  is  sometimes  the 
family  name,  sometimes  the  name  of  a  feudal  posses- 
sion. The  proper  designation  of  the  younger 
branches  of  titled  families  is  'dei  Principi,'  4  dei 
DiK-hi,' '  dei  Marchesi,'  Ac 

The  nobility  of  Spain  boasts  of  a  special  antiquity 
•ml  purity  of  blood,  a  descent  from  warriors  and 
conquerors  alone,  without  the  infusion  of  any  of  the 
elements  derived  from  the  church,  law,  and  com- 
m-Tce  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
'Hidalgo*  (Aijio  (Taiga,  son  of  somebody,  not  fitlua 
mt(lius)  is  a  term  which  implies  gentility  or  nobility. 
The  hiiialgo  alone  has  in  strictness  a  right  to  the  title 

*  Don,"  which,  like  *  Sir'  of  our  knights  and  baronets, 
requites  the  adjunct  of  the  Christian  name.  When 
the  Christian  name  is  omitted,  the  title  'SeFior' 
instead  is  prefixed  with  the  addition  of  '  de.'  '  Don ' 
has  latterly  been  used  by  persons  who  have  no 
proper  claim  to  it  about  as  extensively  as  '  Rsnuire  ' 
in  England.  Hidalgnia,  till  recently,  conferred 
inifvortant  privileges  and  immunities.  The  higher 
nobility  are  styled  Grandees;  formerly,  the  title 
was  '  rico  ombria,'  and  the  ceremonial  of  creation 
consisted  in  granting  the  right  of  assuming  the 
pvimon  and  caldron  {/>enon  y  caldrru)— the  one  the 
rallying  ensign  of  command,  the  other  of  mainten- 
ance of  followers.  In  contradistinction  from  the 
grandees,  the  class  of  nobility  below  them  are 
called  '  los  Titulados  de  Castilla.  Red  blood  is  said 
to  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  hidalgo,  blue '  in  that  of 
the  grandee.  Formerly,  there  were  three  classes  of 
gr.mdees,  whose  mark  of  distinction  was  this— that 
a  uramlee  of  the  first  class  was  entitled  to  put  on 
his  hat  in  the  royal  presence  before  the  king  spoke 
to  him ;  the  second,  after  the  king  spoke  to  him ; 
the  third,  after  the  king  bad  siKtken  and  he  had 
replied.  The  second  and  third  classes  are  now 
absorlied  into  the  first.  Of  the  grandees,  some  bear 
the  title  of  duke,  some  of  marquis,  some  of  count ; 
but  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  grandee  to  unite  in 
himself  as  many  grandeeships,  or  nave  as  many  hat*, 
as  the  phrase  is,  as  he  can.  This  is  effected  by  the 
nmrriage  of  heiresses  through  whom  gramtrzza 
descends,  and  whose  names  and  titles  are  assumed 
by  their  hnsbands.  An  enormous  accumulation  of 
titles  is  sometimes  found  in  the  jierson  of  one 
grandee.  Titles  as  well  as  estates  go  only  to  heirs 
of  entaiL    The  titulars  of  Castile  are  designed 

*  vnestra  sefioria ; '  in  common  parlance, 4  ucia.'  The 
title  of  Baron  is  little  used  in  Spain.  Physically 
and  mentally,  the  grandees  have  degenerated  from 
their  ancestors,  and  they  have  not  the  influence  at 
court  and  in  th< 
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ought  to  give  them.  Most  of  them  reside  at  Madrid, 
clinging  to  their  nominal  rank  and  real  nullity, 
while  they  are  practically  excluded  from  all  the 
functions  of  state. 

]  In  Russia,  what  nobility  existed  before  Peter  the 
Great  was  of  a  patriarchal  not  a  feudal  kind ;  but 
in  his  anxiety  to  assimilate  everything  to  a  western 
standard,  the  cur  took  the  existing  aristocracies 
of  states  quite  differently  situated  as  the  model  to 
which  to  approximate  the  fortunate  of  his  own 
subject  a  The  Russian  nobles  have  ever  since  been 
enlarging  their  privileges  by  encroachments  on 
those  under  them.  Before  Moscow  was  burned, 
the  mass  of  the  nobles  connected  with  the  court 
lived  there  in  great  splendour,  and  along  with 
their  domestic  serfs  constituted  half  the  population 
of  that  city. 

The  preservation  of  noble  blood,  untainted  by 
plebeian  intermixture,  has  often  been  reckoned  a 
matter  of  much  moment.  In  Spain  most  of  all,  this 
purity  of  lineage  has  been  jealously  guarded.  In 
the  German  empire,  no  succession  was  allowed  to 
feus  holding  immediately  of  the  emperor,  unless 
both  parents  belonged  to  the  higher  nobility.  In 
France,  the  offspring  of  a  gentleman  by  a  plebeian 
mother  was  noble  in  a  question  of  inheritance  or 
exemption  from  tribute,  but  could  not  l>e  received 
into  any  order  of  chivalry.  Letters  of  nobility  were 
sometimes  granted  to  reinstate  persons  in  this 
position.  It  is  in  Germany  still  important  for 
many  purposes  to  possess  eight  or  sixteen  quartering 
i.  e.,  to  be  able  to  shew  purity  of  blood  for  four  or 
five  generations,  the  father  and  mother,  the  two 
grandmothers,  the  four  great-grandmothers ;  and 
also,  in  case  of  the  sixteen  quartering*,  the  eight 
great-great-grandmothers,  having  all  been  entitled 
to  coat-armour.  Among  the  higher  grades  of  the 
peerage  in  England,  a  considerable  number  may 
be  pointed  out  who  do  not  possess  this  complete 
nobility.  It  is  in  Scotland  more  usual  and  more 
regarded,  lioth  among  peers  and  untitled  gentry, 
where  the  eight  or  sixteen  quarterings  are  still  in 
use  to  be  displayed  on  the  funeral  escutcheon.  At 
some  of  the  minor  German  courts,  the  sixteen 
quarterings  are  not  unfrequcntly  an  illusion, 
diplomas  being  granted  in  the  absence  of  a  full 
itedigree,  to  declare  the  parties  as  noble  as  if  they 
Lad  sixteen  ancestors. 

NOCK'RA,  or  NOCERA  DEI  PAOA'NL  a 
small  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato 
C'iteriorc,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Salerno,  ana  on 
the  highway  from  that  town  to  Naples.  It  carries 
on  important  woollen  manufactures.    Pop.  7400. 

NO'CTURN  (Lat  nocturnum,  recited  4  by  night'). 
Under  the  head  Bkeviaby  (q.  v.)  has  been  explained 
the  general  order  of  the  services  of  the  canonical 
hours,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  service 
of  Matiss  on  Sundays  and  festivals  is  divided 
into  three  nocturne,  each  of  which  consists  of  three 
(or  more)  psalms  and  three  leuont.  The  lessons  are 
either  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  life  of  a  saint, 
or  from  a  homily  of  some  Father.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  recitation  of  the  service  'by 


night.' 

NODAL  POINTS,  LINES,  aht>  SECTIONS. 
'  When  a  string  or  metallic  cord,  under  strong  tension, 
is  made  to  vibrate,  we  hear,  besides  the  principal 
sound,  several  secondary  and  shriller  sounds  ;  these 
are  denominated  harmonic  sounds,  and  are  pro- 
duced each  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  chord  which 
vibrates  independently.  Further  investigation  has 
shewu  that  every  vibrating  string  is  divided  into  a 
numlwr  of  portions  alternately  vibrating  in  opposite 
direction*,  and  that  the  points  which  i 
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NODDY— NODES. 


is  nodal  point*,  and  their  situation  may  be 
found  by  placing  small  pieces  of  paper  on  an  extended 
string,  and  causing  it  to  vibrate ;  the  points  from 
which  the  pieces  <>f  paper  have  not  been  displaced 
are  the  nodal  points,  if  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  be 
held  in  the  hand,  and  a  well-rosined  tiddle-bow  be 
drawn  across  the  edge,  particles  of  tine  dust,  pre- 
viously placed  on  the  plate,  will  arrange  themselves 
in  lines,  shewing  that  along  these  lines  no  vibration 
has  taken  place ;  these  lines  are  nodal  lines,  and  are 


1 

•:   L  '  » 

ri.  n 

found  in  most  cases  to  group  themselves  together 
into  geometrical  figures,  and  occasionally  to  present 
the  most  beautiful  designs.  The  wood-cut  represents 
a  few  specimens.  The  arrangement  of  the  nodal 
lines  depends  on  the  poiut  by  which  the  plate  is  held, 
and  on  the  form  of  the  plate  itself.  Similarly, 
if  a  column  of  air  in  a  wholly  or  partially  closed 
tube  be  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  the  breath  applied 
through  a  hole  at  any  point  in  its  length,  the  column 
will  divide  itself  into  cylindrical  portions  each  in  a 
state  of  vibration,  and  se|»arated  from  one  another 
by  transverse  sectional  portions  in  which  the  air 
is  at  rest; 


NODDY  (Affrjalopt'ru*  or  AnOus),  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Jjaridat,  differing  from  terns 
in  having  the  bill  slightly  angular,  thus  exhibit- 
ing an  approach  to  gulls,  and  the  tail  not  forked 
but  somewhat  wedge-shaped.    Only  one  species  is 

a  bird  ^  ' 


(M.  or  A.  tolidus), 


widely  diffused 


both  in  the 

and  familiar  to  sailors,  not  only  as  often  seen  skim 
ming  over  the  water  in  quest  of  fishes,  but  also 
as  not  unfrequently  alighting  on  vessels,  and,  par- 
ticularly during  the  night,  suffering  itself  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand     At  its,  breeding- places  also,  where  I 
not  accustomed  to  the  visits  of  man,  it  scarcely  gets  | 


out  of  the  way,  and  the 

the  nest  Hence  it  commonly  shares  with  the 
Booby  the  reputation  of  unusual  stupidity.  It  is 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  general  colour 
being  a  brownish -black.  The  N.  is  a  rare  visitant 
of  the  British  shores,  but  is  very  abundant  in 
warmer  latitudes ;  and  on  some  of  the  beys  of  tbe 
West  Indies,  and  other  islets  of  different  parts  of 
the  world,  it  breeds  in  immense  number*.  Par- 
ticular islets  seem  to  be  specially  selected  as  the 
breeding-places  of  noddies ;  and  there  their  nests 
are  sometimes  so  closely  placed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  walk  among  them.  Each  nest  generally  contains 
three  eggs,  about  two  inches  long,  which  are  very 
good  to  eat,  and  are  in  some  places  collected  in  great 
numbers. 

NODES,  in  Astronomy,  are  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  one  through  which  the  planet  passes 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic  beau;* 
called  the  ascenditig  node  ($£),  and  the  other  tbe 
descending  nwle  As  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar 

system,  whether  planets  or  comets,  move  in  orbits 
variously  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the  orbit  of  each 
jKMscsses  two  nodes,  and  a  line  drawn  joining  these 
two  point >  is  called  the  lint  of  node*  of  each  body. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  as  the  earth 
moves  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  she  has  no  nodes. 
The  places  of  the  nodes  are  not  fixed  points  <>n  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
fluctuation,  sometimes  adranciag  (eastward),  and 
at  other  times  rereilimj  (moving  westward).  This 
motion  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the 
planets,  which  tend  to  draw  each  of  them  out  of  the 
plane  of  its  orbit ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  relative 
positions  of  the  planets  with  respect  to  another 
planet  whether  that  planet's  nodes  shall  advance  or 
recede.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  majority  of 
possible  *  relative  positions,'  or  eon/taurations,  as 
they  are  called,  is  in  favour  of  a  retrograde  motion ; 
and  we  find  by  observation,  that  in  an  average  of 
many  revolutions  round  the  sun  a  constant  retro- 
gradation  of  the  node  taken  place.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  retro  >,radati  on  in  the  case  of  the  pUnets 
is  a  most  complicated  problem,  as  the  separate  action 
of  each  on  the  others  has  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  moon's  nodes,  the  immensely 
preponderating  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  its  great 
relative  magnitude  as  compared  with  tbe  moon, 
enable  us  to  throw  out  of  account  any  other  disturb- 
ing influence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  clearly 
the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  nodes.  Suppose  the 
moon  to  have  attained  her  greatest  north  latitude, 
and  to  be  descending  towanls  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
earth  to  be  in  longitude  between  her  and  her  ]>rvvious 
descending  node,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  tend 
to  depress  the  moon's  orbit  and  cause  her  to  descend 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  sooner  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done ;  in  this  case  we  have  a  retro- 
gradation  of  the  node.    Again,  supposing  the  moon 

Iilaced  as  before,  but  the  earth  in  advance  of  the 
ine  of  nodes,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  tend 
to  draw  the  moon  forward  in  her.  orbit  so  as  to  meet 
the  ecliptic  in  a  point  beyond  the  previous  descend- 
ing node ;  in  this  case,  the  moon's  node  has  ad  vaiiced. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  however,  the  retrograd- 
ing tendency  preponderates.  The  average  annual 
retmgradation  of  the  nodes  is  very  small  in  the 
of  the  planets,  but  considerable  m  that  of  the 
See  Moon.  In  calculating  the  courses  of  the  planets, 
the  'length'  of  the  ascending  node,  or  its  distance  in 
longitude  from  the  vernal  equinox, 
important  element   See  Orbit. 

NODES,  in  Botany.    See  Sr**t 
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NODES— NOLLEKENS. 


NODES  are  swellings,  most  commonly  of  an 
oblong  form,  which  occur  on  superficial  bones,  such  as 
the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle, and  frontal  bono,  and  are  due 
to  a  syphilitic  taint,  to  scrofula,  or  to  rheumatism. 
Their  immediate  cause  is  the  infiltration  of  lymph 
or  serum  into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  the 
bono.  The  treatmeut  depends  so  essentially  on  the 
constitution  of  the  |«tient,  and  the  primary  cause 
of  the  swelling,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
enter  into  any  detail  regarding  it. 

NODIER,  Charles  E>,  an  eminent  French 
litterateur,  was  born  at  Beaancon,  29th  April  1783 ; 
other  authorities  give  1780  and  1781.  His  father 
irv  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  warmly  embraced 
the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  brought  up  his  son 
in  the  same  principles.  At  the  age  of  12.  he  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  A  mm  de  la 
Constitution,  and  hated  tyranny  with  a  most  ideal 
and  classical  hatred ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  became 
a  royalist ;  then,  again  under  Napoleon,  a  republican ; 
and  indeed  during  his  whole  career  shewed  a  want 
of  that  robust  opmionativenesa,  without  which  i«  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  become  a  genuine  politician 
He  died — after  a  life  of  the  hardest  literary  work,  in 
which  time,  and  even  admirable  talents  were  wasted 
on  inferior  subjects —27th  January  1844  Besides 
editions  of  the  Freuch  classics,  grammatical,  lexi- 
cographical, and  poetical  works,  he  wrote  numerous 
tal-a  and  memoirs.  A  portion  of  his  writings  was 
oollected  and  published  in  12  vols,  at  I'aria,  1832— 
1834,  under  the  incorrect  title  of  (L'uvra  Compiitct. 

NOETIANa    See  Patrifasbians. 

NOOENT  LE  ROTROU,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  deftartment  of  Eure-et-Loir,  is  situated  in  a 
pretty  vale  on  the  iluisne,  32  miles  west-south-west 
of  Cnartrea.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  from  Paris  to  Rennes  in  Brittany.  Pop. 
(1861)  5877.  N.  is  a  long,  well-built  town,  with  a 
mined  castle  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  residence  of 
the  great  Sully. 

HOGGING.  Brickwork  built  in  the  panels 
of  a  timber- framed  house.  Noggins-piece*  are 
horizontal  timbers,  introduced  to  strengthen  the 
brickwork. 

NOILS,  a  technical  term  employed  for  the  short 
and  broken  hairs  which  are  removed  from  wool  in  the 
process  of  combing  aud  preparing  it  for  worsted 
manufactures.  The  noils  are  used  for  making 
inferior  yarns,  and  are  valuable  for  felling  purposes, 
in  which  they  are  largely  employed. 

NO'LA,  an  episcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  16  miles  east-north-east 
of  Naples,  is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Campania.  The  ancient  N.  was  founded 
by  the  Auaonians,  and  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Samnite  war,  313  &  c.  For  its 
protection,  Marcellus  in  the  second  Punic  war 
fought  in  its  vicinity  the  first  battles  in  which  the 
Romans  were  victorious  over  Hannibal.  Augustus 
died  at  Nola,  14  a.  d.  The  first  bolls  for  Christian 
churches  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  in  the 
5th  century.  See  Bklu  Numerous  coins,  and 
beautiful  vase*  made  of  a  pale- yellow  clay,  with 
figure*  painted  in  crimson  and  maroon,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  manufactured  here  by  potters 
from  Corinth,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
N.  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and 


NOliI  ME  TA'NGERE,  a  popular  name  for  one 
form  of  the  disease  which  has  been  already  described 
under  the  term  Lupus  (q.v.). 

used  in  English 
not  intend  to 


NOXLE  PRO  SEQUI,  a 
iw  to  denote  that  the  plain 


go  further  with  the  action,  or  part  of  the  action,  in 
which  case  he  enters  or  tiles  a  memorandum,  called 
a  nolle  prosequi,  after  which  the  action,  or  part  of 
the  actiuu,  is  at  an  end  on  that  jiomt,  and  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  his  costs  thereon. 

NOLLEKENS,  Joseph,  was  born  in  London  in 
1737.  His  father,  who  was  from  Antwerp,  and  by 
profession  a  painter,  died  when  he  was  young,  and 
his  mother,  a  Frenchwoman,  not  remaining  loug  a 
widow,  he  received  but  little  education.  Being 
placed  in  the  studio  of  Scheemakera  the  sculptor, 
in  Vine  Street,  Piccadilly,  be  worked  hard,  and 
made  such  progress,  tliat,  in  17551,  the  Society  of 
Arts  awarded  him  tifteen  guiueas  for  a  group  in  clay ; 
in  1700,  thirty  guineas  for  a  bas-relief ;  and  during 
the  same  year,  ten  guineas  for  a  model  in  clay  of 
a  dancing  faun.  Soon  after  this,  N.  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year;  his 
purse  was  light,  he  had  no  patron  to  support  him ; 
but  ho  was  independent  in  spirit,  and  had  been 
trained  to  habits  of  economy.  A  bas-relief  ho 
I  carved  in  stone  brought  him  ten  guiueas  from 
J  England,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  him  fifty 
1  guiueas  for  his  group  in  marble  of  Timoclea  before 
1  Alexander.  But  oue  of  the  most  important  events 
for  him,  after  settling  in  Borne,  was  his  meeting 
Garrick  in  the  Vatican,  who  immediately  recog- 
nised hi*  countryman  as  the  young  sculptor  to 
whom  the  prizes  hod  been  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  sat  to  him  for  his  \isU,  aud  paid  him 
handsomely  for  it  This  was  the  lirst  bust  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  model,  and  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  proving  where  his  strength  lay. 
He  also  executed  in  Ilomo  a  bust  of  Sterne  in 
terra  cotta,  which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
After  residing  ten  years  in  Borne,  he  returned  to 
Loudon,  took  a  lease  of  extensive  premises  in 
Mortimer  Street,  where  he  set  up  his  studio ;  and  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  iu  Rome  was  such,  that 
he  immediately  had  full  employment,  and  within  a 
year  after  (in  1771)  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy,  and  a  Royal  Academician  the  following 
year.  His  forte,  was  in  modelliug  busts.  Into 
th  Lite  he  infused  much  truth  and  character,  and  he 
has  handed  down  the  likenesses  of  most  of  the 
important  personages  who  figured  in  this  country  in 
the  end  of  the  last  and  at  the  commencement  of 
this  c. — of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  his  friend  and 
frequent  visitor — of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  other  political 
characters.  George  III.  also  sat  to  him;  and  his 
manner,  which  exhibited  pretty  strongly  what  is 
popularly  set  down  as  blunt  and  mauly  English 
character,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the 
king.  Besides  busts,  N.  executed  numerous  com- 
missions for  public  monuments  and  statues.  He 
was  selected  by  the  Academy,  with  whom  the 
choice  lay,  to  execute  the  government  commission 
of  a  monument  to  the  three  captains,  Manners, 
Bayne,  and  Blair,  who  fell  iu  Rodney's  great  battle 
of  April  12,  17S2  ;  but  in  this  he  diofnot  rise  above 
the  allegories  of  Neptune  and  his  Sea-horse,  aud 
Britannia  and  her  Lion.  His  statue  of  Pitt  for 
Cambridge  was  much  praised  at  the  time.  He  also 
executed,  either  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  to 
meet  the  views  of  those  connoisseurs  who  advocate 
high  art,  a  considerable  number  of  classical  and 
mythological  statues  and  groups,  a  fauu.  a  Bacchus, 
five  Venuses,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  l'retus  and 
Atria,  4c  He  died  in*  London,  23d  April  1823. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  married,  and 
who  had  brought  him  some  fortune,  died  a  few 
yean  before  him.  He  had  no  children,  and  his 
great  wealth,  upwards  of  £200,000,  was  left  to- 
certain  friends,  burdened  with  some  legacies  and 
annuities  to  his  old  assistant*  and  servants— See 
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NOMADS— NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 


NO 'MADS  (Gr.  nemein,  to  tend  or  feed),  the 
name  given  (originally  by  the  Greeks)  to  those 
tribes  which,  depending  chiefly  on  their  flocks  and 
herds,  have  no  taxed  habitation,  but  move  about  for 
convenience  of  pasture.  The  nomad  tribes  are  of 
a  higher  grade  of  civilisation  than  those  that 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  much  inferior 
to  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. They  are  very  generally  addicted  to  rob- 
bery, and  readily  engage  in  aggressive  war,  so 
that  they  have  frequently  become  conquerors  of 
extensive  cultivated  countries,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  Huns,  Arabs,  and  Tartars.  There  are  now 
few  nomads  in  Europe,  and  these  only  in  the 
steppes  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  regions  of  the 
utmost  north,  where  cultivation  is  impossible. 
Almost  all  the  Finnish,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish 
tribes,  and  the  tribes  formed  by  mixture  of  these 
races,  in  the  steppes  and  deserts  of  Central  and 
Northern  Asia  arc  nomads,  also  the  Kurds  and  the 
Bedouins,  many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the 
Gauchos  and  some  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  in 
North  and  South  America. 

NO'MBBIL  POINT,  in  Heraldry.  See  ESCUT- 
CHEON. 


NOMI 


any  melody 


in  the 


Greek 
by  inviol- 


•ME,  »  U 
to  denote 
able  rules. 

NO'MINALISM.  This  word  refers  to  a  cele- 
brated controversy  of  the  middle  ages,  respecting 
the  nature  of  our  general  or  abstract  ideas.  It  was 
contended  by  some  that  abstractions— as  a  circle  in 
the  abstract,  beauty,  right  —  had  a  real  existence 
apart  from  round  things,  beautiful  objects,  right 
actions.  This  was  called  Realism.  Those  that  held 
the  opposite  view  were  called  iominalists,  because 
they  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  general  but 
name*;  the  name  'circle*  is  applied  to  everything 
that  is  round,  and  is  a  general  name  ;  but  no 


independent  fact  or  property  exists  corresponding 
to  the  name.  There  is  nothing  in  a  general  name, 
they  say,  but  a  declaration  of  resemblance  among  a 
number  of  things ;  all  things  that  the  name  is 
applied  to,  resemble  one  another  in  some  point, 
which  point  of  resemblance  the  mind  can  consider 
apart  from  the  points  of  difference ;  this  act  of 
isolated  consideration  being  what  is  called  the 
power  of  abstraction.  We  can  be  engaged  iu  think- 
ing of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  we  can  compare  it  with 
other  Bweet  odours,  and  speculate  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  material  that  gives  the  odour,  or  as  to  the 
pleasure  that  we  derive  from  it ;  all  this  is  a  process 
of  abstract  thinking,  but  it  would  not  of  itself 
s  ithce  to  prove  that  the  odour  has  a  separate  exist- 
ence. We  might  also  confine  our  attention  to  the 
mere  form,  or  outline  of  the  rose,  and  compare  it 
with  other  forms ;  but  we  should  be  still  less  able 
to  aflirni  the  independent  existence  of  this  particular 


Realism  must  be  traced  back  to  Plato's  system  of 
Ideas,  or  the  eternal  and  ind«  p  -intent  existence  of 
general  attributes,  from  which  tae  concrete  embodi- 
ments were  derived.  There  existed  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  according  to  Plato,  pattern*,  models,  or  arche- 
types, according  to  which  individuals  were  formed. 
The  archetype  circle  was  the  origin  of  all  actual 
round  things.  Aristotle  denied  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  these  general  forms,  and  held  that  they 
existed  only  in  connection  with  matter,  or  with 
objects  in  the  concrete.  The  Stoics  repudiated 
univcrs  ds  in  both  senses.  The  Aristotelian  view 
oonstitii  .ed  the  Scholastic  Realism,  and  prevailed 
until  the  1 1th  c.,  when  a  re-action  took  place  in 
favour  of  the  Stoical  doctrine,  headed  by  Roecelin 
of  Compicgue  and  John  the  Sophist.   This  was  the  | 


commencement  of  Nominalism.  The  celebrated 
A  be  lard  was  a  disciple  of  Roscelin,  and  induced 
large  numbers  to  depart  from  the  Realistic  notions, 
which  were  identified  at  the  time  with  religion* 
orthodoxy.  Tho  controversy  raged  with  great 
violence  through  the  12th  century.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scot  us,  in  the  following  century, 
gave  theirpowerful  adhesion  to  Real  mm.  In  the 
14th  o,,  William  Occam,  an  Eogli*!)  Franciscan 
friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotua,  revived  the  advocacy  of 
Nominalism,  which  was  once  more  maintained  by  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of 
tho  church,  carried  the  length  of  persecution.  The 
controversy  subsided  at  tho  Reformation. 

A  middle  view  between  Nominalism  and  Realism 
was  held  by  a  few  persons  when  the  contest  was 
at  its  height;  which  was,  that  although  general 
properties  nave  no  separate  existence  in  nniure,  they 
can  be  conceived  in  the  mind  apart  from  any  con* 
crete  embodiment.  Thus  we  may  form  au  idea  of 
a  circle,  irrespective  of  any  individual  round  t  ody. 
This  view  is  specious,  and  is  tacitly  implied  in  many 
opinions  that  have  never  ceased  to  lie  held.  Sea 
Generalisation. 

NOMINATIVE.   See  Dsclexsiojt. 

NON-APPEARANCE,  the  term  used  in  the 
Law  of  England  to  denote  that  a  party  acniust  whom 
an  action  or  suit  has  been  commenced  has  not 
entered  an  appearance,  which  is  the  way  by  which 
he  comes  before  the  court  to  defend  his  ri.cht  In 
many  cases,  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  suit  will 
on  in  his  absence,  provided  he  was  duly  t 
the  writ  of  summons  or  bill 

NON-ASSU'MPSIT,  is  in  English  Law  the 
plea  or  defence  to  an  action  for  breach  of  a  contract 
not  by  deed,  and  means  that  the  defendant  denies 
that  he  broke  the  contract,  or  that  there  was  any 
contract. 

NON-COMMPSSIONED  OFFICERS,  in  the 
British  army,  constitute  a  numerous  and  very 
important  class  in  the  regimental  system  between 
the  commissioned  officers  and  the  men.  An  the 
former  are  not  permitted  to  mix  with  the  private 
soldiers,  lest  familiarity  should  diminish  the  sway 
of  absolute  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
intermediate  class  to  overlook  the  men  in  their 
barracks  and  at  all  times  when  off  the  parade. 
None  are  so  suited  for  this  duty  as  the  best  con- 
ducted of  the  men  themselves,  who  are  promoted 
by  selection  to  non-commissioned  rank,  and  hold 
many  privileges  and  powers  unattainable  by  ths 
privates.  The  non-commissioned  officers  comprise 
the  Serjeants- major,  all  the  Serjeants,  the  ti  nm- 
peters,  drummers,  and  buglers,  and,  in  the  Life 
Guards  and  Royal  Horse  Guards  only,  the  corporals. 
They  can  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  or  by  their  colonel-commandant ;  but 
not  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  nor  by  any  junior  officer. 
Non-commissioned  officers  are  entitled  to  quarters 
for  their  wives,  or  lodging-money  in  lieu  of  quarters. 
Accustomed  themselves  to  ot»cy,  the  non-com* 
missioned  officers  are  admirable  assistants  in  pre- 
serving discipline ;  veterans,  to  whom  military  life 
is  s  second  nature,  they  are  looked  up  to  by  their 
comrades  as  examples,  to  lead  in  bat:<e  or  to  b  ach 
in  drill.  The  non-commissioned  oflieus  have  a 
M«'sa  (q.  v.)  to  themselves.  In  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  there  at  present  are  81  non  commissioned 
officers  to  8+KJ  rank  and  file ;  but  the  projt^rtion 
varies,  as  the  latter  may  be  greatly  augmented 
without  affecting  the  number  of  thu  former ;  and 
in  the  whole  British  army  (European)  for  the  year 
1864 — 1865,  there  are  19,363  non-commissioned 
officers.  This  intermediate  rank  is  a  necessity 
in  all  armies  j  in  France,  the  non-commissioned 
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NONCONFORMISTS-NOOSSA. 


officer*  are  termed  aou+offieiert ;   in  Germany,  sees  and  benefices.   The  nonjurors 

wUerojftzirrt-n.  bishop  Sancroft,  8  b»boi«,  and  about*  400  of  the 

NONCON  FOTIMISTS,  a  name  sometimes  given  inferior  clergy, 

generally  to  til  sectaries  who,  at  any  period  in  '     NON-RE'SIDENCE.  the  name  given  in  Church 

English  history  since  the  establishment  of  Protest-  Law  to  the  offence  of  a  person  holding  a  Spiritual 

autism,  have  refused  to  conform  to  the  doctrine  and  Benefice  who  absents  himself  witliont  legal  justifi- 

praetiees  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    It  is,  however,  cation  from  the  local  precincts  within  which  the 

frequently  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  dutic*  attached  to  the  benefice  are  prescribed  to 


the  20(10  clergymen  who  in  1662-two  years  after  be  performed.    The  obligation  of  residence  follows 

the  Restoration -left  the  Church  of  England,  rather  clearly  from  every  principle  of  law,  and  from  the 

than  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  constant  tendency  to  relaxation  on  the  part  of 

Uniformity,  which  required  of  every  beneficed  the  clergy,  has  been  an  uufailing  subject  of  legia- 

minister,  every  fellow  of  a  college,  and  even  every  Jation,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the 


schoolmaster,  unfeigned  assent  to  all  and  everything  times.    The  Council  of  Nice  in  32.%  of  Antioch  in 

contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  332,  and  of  Carthage  in  401  ;  the  constitutions  of 

ejected  ministers  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Presby-  the  poj>es  from  tlie  earliest  genuine  dfwument  of 

tenans  ami  Independents,  the  latter  of  whom  are  that  class,  the  novels  of  Justinian,  the  capitularies 

sometimes  called  Nonconformists.  of  Charlemagne— all  speak  the  samo  language,  and 

NONEFFECTIVE  (Fr.  non-actiritf),  is  the  enforce  it  by  tho  same  penalties.     During  the 

term  applied  to  the  portion  of  tho  personnel  of  medieval  period,  and  especially  during  the  unhappy 

the  army  or  navy  not  on  active  service  or  in  contests  of  tho  western  schism,  great  abuses  pre- 

readiueas  for  active  service.     It  thus  vaile»L    The  whole  substance  of  the  legislation  of 


comprises    all    officers    on    retired    or   half-pay,  the  Roman  Church  on  the  subject,  however,  is 

pensioners,  and  superannuated  officers.    In  a  force  compressed  in  the  decrees  of  the   Council  of 

liable  to  frequent  augmentations  and  reductions,  the  Trent,  which  are  mainly  coutained  in  the  decrees 

non-effective  charge  will  necessarily  be  considerable ;  of  the  XX  If.  and  following  sessions,  'On  Refor- 

and  the  great  French  war,  with   the  extensive  matioa.*    The  decrees  of  the  council  regard  all 

reductions  following  it,  bequeathed  to  the  British  church  dignitaries,  and  others  charged  with  the  cure 

an  annual  non-effective  charge  of  several  miliums,  of  souls.  Without  entering  into  the  details,  it  will 

which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  satisfactorily  suffice  to  say,  that  for  all  the  penalty  of  absence 

expunged.     At  present  (1861 — 1860),  the   non-  without  just  cause,  and  due  permission,  consists  in 

effective  charges  are  £2, 106, 157  for  the  army,  and  the  forfeiture  of  revenues,  iu  a  proportion  partly 

£1,381  974  for  the  navy,  being  13'8  per  cent,  on  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  benefice,  partly 

the  gross  cost  of  the  two  services.                         !  adjusted  according  to  the  duration  of  the  absence. 

NON-ENTRY,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland  means  For  cach  cla88»  moreover,  a  certain  time  ia  fixed, 

that  state  of  a  feudal  estate  when  the  last  vassal  beyond           during  twelve  months,  absence  can- 

ha*  died,  and  his  successor  has  not  been  invested  or  not  b°  permitted.   The  duty  is  imposed  on  persons 

seised  of  tho  land.     On  such  an  occasion,  the  natne*1  ,n  the  Uw  of  rel«>rting  to  the  ecclesiastical 

sui»erioT  is  entitled  to  what  is  called  a  casualty  of  ?uPe1r,0.r8  °fc\  ol  prolonged  absence.    The  same 

nou-entrv  which  consists  of  the  rent  of  the  feu.  legislation  has  been  confirmed  by  most  of  the  recent 

wa^t',,,,,-  r^,,™,,,,     .   ,  •   ,  .           ,  concordats,  ami  is  enforced  by  the  civil  law  of  each 

NON  EST  IN  VENTU8,  a  technical  term  used  c^ntry.    In  England,  the  penalties  for  non-resi- 

ln  that  part  of  the  law  where,  after  judgment,  the  dence  are  regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict  c  106.  Under 

sheriff  endeavours  to  arrest  a  party.    If  after  a  this  act.  an  incumbent  absenting  himself  without 

re.-wonable  search  he  cannot  hnd  the  debtor  he  the  bishop's  licence  for  a  period  exceeding  three, 

makes  a  return  to  the  cotirt  that  he  has  not  been  aad  not  excelling  six  months,  forfeits  one-third 

able  to  find  the  debtor,  which  is  shortly  called  a  of  tne  anmial  iucom« .  if  the  absence  exceed  six, 

return  of  non  eit  inventus,  and  his  duty  is  then  an,i  j1)C9  not  exceed  eight  months,  one-half  is  for- 

dischArgcd  until  a  fresh  writ  is  issued  to  him.          j  fated  ;  and  if  it  be  of  the  whole  year,  tbree-fonrths 

NONE  (Lat  nana,  'ninth'),  one  of  the  lesser  of  the  income  are  forfeited.    The  persons  excused 


Canonical  flours  (q.  v.),  so  called  from  its  recitation 
being  primitively  fixed  at  tho  ninth  hour. 
NON  14S.   See  Calends. 


from  the  obligation  of  residence  by  the  canon  law 
are  sick  persons,  persons  engaged  in  teaching  the 
theoloj,dcal  sciences  in  approved  places  of  study,  and 


NONFEASANCE,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Law  of  c*0008  >«  immediate  attendance  upon  the  bishop 
England,  means  the  not  doing  what  one  ia  bound  I  {>cnlU)ntci  <*■  iatj"rr  h  who  ought  not  to  exceed  two 
^  j0  in  number.   By  the  act  1  and  2  Vict,  c  108,  he^ida 

wry-.  »  FAT/wTMin  •  i»    !•  v  r       •  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  war  lens 

NO  N.I  Ol  NDFR,  in  English  Law,  is  the  omitting     f  r>    £am  VnivKnit>%  aml  the  tad-mastew  of 

°  l'™^  "  "v         •      J  Eton.  Westminster,  and  Winchester  Schools  are 

NON  JU  RORS,  the  name  given  to  that  tvortion  of  generally  exempted,  and  temporary  exemptions  from 
the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  who  at  tho  ooron-  I  residence  are  rccoirniscd  in  other  cases,  which  it 


ation  of  William  and  Mary  refused  to  take  the  oath  woajd  be  tedious  to  detail  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  allegiance  to  these  sovereigns,  believing  that  they  j  church,  besides  the  general  legislation,  moat  of  toe 


had  unlawfully  possessed  themselves  of  tho  throne  .  provincial  and  diocesan  statutes  contain  special 

1...    t_~„_   vtt  ,    .   «      .  .  ..  .... 


abdicated  by  James  VIL  They  were  great 
champions  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  on 
the  part  of  subjects  towards  kings ;  and  as  the 


provisions  on  the  subject  of  non-residence. 
NON-SUIT  is  a  legal  term  in  England,  which 


triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  obtained  at  j  mean*,  that  where  a  plaintiff  m  a  jury  trial  finds 
the  expense  of  that  doctrine,  it  was  impossible  that :  will  Jose  his  case  owmg  to  some  defect  or  accv 
they  could,  consistently  with  their  antecedent!,  I  dent»  h«  w  allowe<1  *°  l>e  non  suited,  instead  of 
acknowled^o  him  as  their  rightful  kins.  The  1  •Mowing  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  go  for  the 
House  of  Commons  allowed  them  six  months  longer  defendant.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  plaintiff 
than  laymen  to  make  np  their  minds,  but  declined  a-  to  pay  the  defendants  costs ;  but .lie  can  bring 
to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Lords,  vit,  that  a  frfh  *ctIon'  if  he  can  get  over  the  difficulty  that 
the  oath  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  clergy.  They  I  rendered  a  non-suit  necessary  or  expedient 
refused,  and  were  consequently  deprived^ of  their  I    NOOSSA.    See  Moluccas. 
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NOOTKA  DOG— NORFOLK. 


.  NOOTKA  DOG,  a  large  kind  of  dog,  common 
in  a  domesticated  state  among  the  natives  of  the 
vicinity  of  Nootka  Sound.  It  has  erect,  pointed 
•an.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
abundance  of  its  long  woolly  hair,  which,  when 
shorn  off,  holds  together  as  a  fleece,  and  is  spun 
and  woven  into  garments.  The  introduction  of 
this  wool-bearing  dog  into  other  countries  has 
been  suggested,  but  not  yet  attempted. 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  an  inlet  on«the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  British  North  America,  in 
lat  49*  35'  N„  long  126*  35'  W.  Its  entrance  is 
protected  by  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
■Sound  can  be  entered  on  both  sides  of  the  island. 
It  extends  inland  for  10  miles  in  a  north-north-east 
direction ;  but  the  greatest  breadth  of  water  is  not 
more  than  500  yards.  Numerous  small  coves  and 
inlets  are  found  around  the  rocky  shores.  It  affords 
good  anchorage. 

NORD,  the  most  northerly  department  in  France 
(whence  its  name),  corresponding  with  the  former 
province  of  French  Flanders,  and  bordering  on 
Belgium  and  the  Straits  of  Dover.  'Area,  1,4*2(1.000 
acres;  jwp.  (1861)  1,303,380.  It  is  composed  of 
two  parte,  or  at  least  narrows  near  the  middle  at 
Armentierea,  on  the  Lys,  almost  to  a  line.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt  aud  the  Sambre,  with  their 
affluent*,  and  by  numerous  canals.  It  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  department  in  France,  The  soil  is 
fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  yields  more  abundant 
harvests  than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Of 
the  whole  area,  883,606  acres  are  arable  land.  The 
principal  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beet-root, 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Manufactures  of 
lace,  cambric,  linens,  and  beet-root  sugar  are  exten- 
sively carried  on.  It  has  twice  the  average  pro- 
portion of  railways  and  roads,  and  four  times 
that  of  canals,  as  well  as  the  most  important  coal 
and  iron  mines.  No  other  department  has  so  many 
populous  towns  and  strong  fortresses;  none  adds 
so  much  to  the  national  revenue ;  in  none  are  the 
people  so  iutolligcnt,  so  susoept;blc  of  culture,  or 
so  industrious.  In  respect  of  its  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  as  well  as  of  its  learned 
societies,  it  rauks  next  to  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  The  arrondisscments  are  Lille,  Douai,  Cam- 
brai,  Valenciennes,  Avesnes,  Hazebrouck,  and 
Dunkcrque.    The  chief  town  is  Lille. 

NO'RDERNEY,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  lies  three  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Ea*t  Frtesland,  and  forms  one  of  a  Btring  of 
islands  that  line  that  coast.  Area  about  4  square 
miles ;  permanent  pot>.  800.  It  has  enjoyed,  siuce 
1797,  a  great  reputation  as  a  place  for  sea-bathing, 
and  in  the  summer  season  has  from  1600  to  2000 
visitors.  The  little  village  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island  has  a  very  tastefully-built  Conversations- 
Hans,  130  feet  long.   Trees  do  not  grow  here. 

NOTRDH  AUSEN,  a  flourishing  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  pleasantly  situated  at  the'southern  base  of 
the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  Zorgc,  38  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Erfurt.  The  surrounding  country  is 
very  fertile  in  corn,  and  in  the  vicinity  commences 
the  Golden*  Aue  (Golden  Plain),  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  Helme.  It  contains  a  gymnasium, 
numerous  churches,  one  of  which,  St  Blasius,  con- 
tains two  pictures  by  Luke  Cranach.  It  carries 
on  a  thriving  general  trade,  is  the  depot  from  which 
the  Hans  Mountains  are  supplied  with  necessaries, 
and  has  most  extensive  distilleries  and  considerable 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  succory,  chemicals,  cloth, 
leather,  Ac  Its  spirit  distilleries,  of  which  there 
ore  fifty  in  almost  constant  operation,  produce 
annually  for  export  from  60,000  to  70,000  hogsheads 
of  180  quarts  each.   Pop.  15,619. 

T90 


NO'RDLINGEN,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Bavaria, 

is  situated  on  the  river  Eger,  44  miles  north-west 
of  Augsburg  by  the  Munich  and  N  Urn  berg  railway. 
It  has  "a  Gothic  church,  with  a  high  tower  and  tine 
organ,  and  manufactures  of  Tyrolese  carpets,  linens, 
and  woollens,  besides  a  large  trade  in  feathers. 
Pop,  69*20.  N.  is  historically  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  several  battles,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  fought,  6th  September  1634,  between  24,000 
Swedes,  under  Count  Horn  aud  Duke  Bcrnbard  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  and  45,000  imperialists  under  King 
Ferdinand.  The  former  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  12,000  killed  and  wounded,  300  banners 
and  standards,  80  cannons,  and  several  thousand 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Horn  himself. 

NORE  is  a  sand-bank  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Thames,  4  miles  north-east  of  Sheeruess,  on  which 
there  is  a  floating  light,  called  the  Nore  light,  in  lat. 
5lc  29*  N.,  long.  0*  48'  W  The  name,  however,  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  estuary 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nore  light  and  sand-bank. 

NORFOLK,  a  large  and  important  maritime 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  Area,  1.354,301  acres ;  pop. 
(1861)  434,798.  Its  coast  line,  extending  from  Yar- 
mouth, on  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ncn  iu  the 
Wash,  is  about  100  miles  in  length.  From  Yarmouth 
to  Happisburgh,  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy ;  from 
HappisburLjh  to  Wcybonrnc,  it  is  skirted  by  low  cliffs ; 
and  west  of  Weylwume  to  the  entrance  to  the  Wash, 
where  tho  banks  are  in  great  part  dry  at  low- 
water,  and  where  a  considerable  extent  of  Land  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  (see  Wash),  it  is 
low,  and  covered  with  sand  or  shingle.  Tho  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  none  of 
the  rising-grounds  being  considered  worthy  of 
being  called  hills.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Ouse,  the  Yare,  with  its  affluents  the  Wensum  and 
the  Waveney,  and  the  Bure.  Communication  is 
kept  up  by  the  navigable  riveTS,  and  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  The  climate  is  affected  in  spring 
particularly  by  cold  north-east  winds,  but  the  air  is 
in  general  dry  and  healthy.  The  soil  consists 
chiefly  of  light  sands  and  loams,  and  comprises  a 
great  extent  of  land,  which  though  naturally  not 
Fertile,  has  been  made  so  by  judicious  management. 
The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  in  an  advanced 
condition,  and  all  the  usual  crops  are  extensively 
grown  ;  while  that  of  barley  is  especially  celebrated. 
Half  tho  acreage  is  devoted  to  rearing  food  for 
cattle,  and  thus  the  necessary  supply  of  manure 
is  secured.  Geese  and  turkeys  are  extensively 
reared  for  tho  London  market.  The  county,  which 
forms  two  divisions.  East  and  West  N.,  returns  four 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  capital 
is  Norwich. 

NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Virginia, 
U.  S.,  106  miles  south-east  of  Richmond,  and  32  miles 
from  the  ocean.  Tho  city  is  irregularly  built  on  low 
ground,  and  contains  a  city  hall,  military  academy, 
mechanics'  hall,  court-house,  jail,  custom-house,  3 
banks,  14  churches.  Its  large  d-iep  harbour  is 
defended  by  Fort  Calhoun  and  Fortress  Monroe, 
the  largest  fortress  in  America.  A  government 
navy  yard,  thy  dock,  and  marine  hospital  are  in 
the  suburb  of  Gosport.  N.  was  built  in  1736;  in 
1776,  it  was  burned  by  order  of  Lord  Dim  more, 
the  British  colonial  governor.  In  1855,  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  yellow  fever ; 
in  1861,  at  the  secession  of  Virginia,  the  navy  yard, 
attacked  by  the  Confederate  troops,  was  hastily 
set  on  Are  and  deserted  by  the  Federals,  who  sunk 
and  burned  several  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the 
American  navy.   Pop.  in  1860,  14,609. 
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NORFOLK  ISLAND  lies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
1100  miles  east- north-east  of  Sydney  in  Australia, 
in  lat  29*  10*8.,  and  long.  167  6S  E  Length,  5 
mile*  ;  breadth,  24  miles ;  area,  8960  acres.  It  is 
the  largest  of  a  small  cluster  of  islands,  compris- 
ing N.,  Nepcan,  and  Philip  Islands,  together  with 
several  rooky  islets.  The  coasts  are  high  and  steep, 
and  the  snrface  generally  uneven,  rising  in  Mount 
Pitt  to  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  height  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  climate  healthy. 
In  1825,  N.  I.  was  made  a  penal  settlement  by 
the  British  government  for  the  worst  clan  of 
convicts  sent  out  to  New  South  Wales;  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure,  and  the  establishment 
was  broken  up  in  1855.  In  1856,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pitcairn  Inland  (q.  v.)— 194  in  number,  descendants 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty — were  transferred 
hither  by  the  British  government ;  but  after  a  few 
years  a  part  of  them  returned  to  their  old  abode. 

NO'RIC  ALPS.   See  Alps. 

NO'RIUM  is  the  name  assigned  by  Svanberg  to 
a  metal,  whose  earth  (or  oxide)  is  associated  with 
zircouia  in  certain  varieties  of  the  mineral  zircon. 
Its  existence  is  not  as  yet  definitely  established. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  institutions  where 
teachers  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their 
profession  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  it  The 
name  of  Normal  School  is  of  French  origin  (i'ro/e* 
Normal*,  from  Lat  norma,  a  rule  or  model),  and  is 
that  generally  used  in  Scotland  ;  such  institutions, 
is  England,  are  oftcner  called  '  Training  Colleges  ; ' 
and  in  Germany  •  Seminaries.'  That  in  acquiring 
knowledge  the  mind  follows  certain  processes,  and 
that  any  one  imparting  knowledge  should  do 
so  in  harmony  with  these  processes,  are  truths 
which  seem  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  only  recently, 
however,  that  they  have  secured  much  attention ; 
and  they  are  even  at  this  day  deliberately 
denied  by  some  men  of  thought,  and  of  the  highest 
educational  position.  Tho  recognition  of  these 
truths  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  extensive  to 
secure  the  institution,  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  of  schools  in 
which  the  principles  of  teaching  form  the  subject 
of  study,  and  in  which  model  specimens  of  the  art  are 
given.  Italy,  and  even  Russia,  are  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  countries  named.  These  schools  also 
afford  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  tho 
subjects  which  are  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
The  only  normal  school  for  training  tho  higher  class 
of  teachers  for  colleges  and  academies  exists  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  normal 
school  in  Great  Britain  w:ia  tho  Sessional  School 
of  Edinburgh  (1830),  afterwards  developed  into  the 
'  General  Assembly's  Normal  Institution.'  Tho 
first  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  was  that 
of  the  Battersea  Training  College,  instituted  by  Mr, 
now  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  Mr  TuffnclL 
Sir  J.  P.  K.  Shuttleworth  afterwards,  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  suggested  measures  which  have  resulted 
in  the  institution  of  38  colleges  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the 
Established  and  Dissenting  Churches.  These  turn 
out  hundreds  of  male  and  female  teachers  annually, 
who  having,  after  a  two  years'  course  of  training, 
received  government  certificates  of  merit,  become 
teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  reaction  against 
the  necessity  of  normal  schools,  and  their  main- 
tenance at  the  public  expense.  But  tliia  reaction 
can  only  be  temporary,  and  the  great  facts  will 
survive,  that  every  subject  of  instruction  is  best 
taught  according  to  a  certain  method,  and  that  all 
methods  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  human 


mind.  This  is  a  position  which  it  is 
permanently  to  shake.  The  real  founders  of 
normal  schools  are  those  men  who,  with  more  or 
less  clearness  and  width  of  view,  have  brought 
prominently  forward  these  principles.  Such  were 
Plato  and  Quintilian,  in  aucient  times  ;  in  more 
recent  years,  the  most  prominent  names  have  been 
Comeniua,  Pestalozzi.  Rousseau;  and,  in  our  own 
couutry,  Ascham,  Milton,  Locke,  Professor  Pillana, 
and  Dr  Arnold. 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Aa  its  name 
implies,  this  style  was  originated  and  chiefly  used 
by  the  Normans.  Soon  after  their  conquest  of  the 
north  of  France,  they  !>egan  to  erect  churches  and 
cathedrals  in  memory  of  their  victories.  Their 
conquests  supplied  them  with  the  means  for  making 
these  large  aliticca.  They  were  not  contented  with 
the  small  churches  then  common  in  France,  but 
desired  to  erect  monuments  worthy  of  their  great 
conquests.  They  accordingly  expanded  the  dimen- 
sions, while  to  a  great  extent  retaining  the  stylo  of 
the  buildings  they  found  in  France,  They  seem 
also  to  have  borrowed  some  of  their  ideas  from  the 
Rhino.   Sec  GoTmc  Architectx'rk. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  their  style  were 
size  and  massiveness.  They  adopted  the  old  Latin 
plan  (derived  from  the  Basilica)  of  central  and  side 
aisles  ;  and  at  the  east  end,  they  invariably  placed 
a  semicircular  apse.  They  seized  on  the  tower  as 
a  distinguishing  feature,  and  developed  it  as  their 
style  progressed.  The  ornaments  are  simple  and  of 
great  variety ;  but  the  most  common  and  distinctive 
are  the  zigzag,  billet,  chevron,  nail-head,  4c  The 
windows  and  doors  are  simple,  with  semicircular 
arched  heads— the  former  without  tracery.  The 
tymjianum  of  the  door-arch  is  occasionally  filled 
with  sculpture. 

The  nave  arches  are  carried  sometimes  on  single 
pillars,  but  more  frequently,  especially  as  the  style 
advanced,  on  piers  with  shafts.  The  shafts  are 
almost  always  recessed  in  nooks  (or  'nook  shafts'). 
Owing  to  tho  great  size  of  the  buildings,  the 
architects  were  unable  at  first  to  vault  the  main 
aisle,  which,  accordingly,  had  usually  a  wooden  roof, 
the  side  aisles  only  being  vaulted. 

The  masonry  is  rude ;  the  joints  being  large,  and 
the  stoues  generally  unhewn.  The  style  prevailed 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  a  till  the 
death  of  William  the  Couqiieror,  near  the  end  of 
the  11th  century.  There  are  many  examples  in 
Normandy,  the  churches  at  Caen  being  well-known 
buildings  of  the  date  of  William. 

This  style  of  architecture  was  brought  into 
England  by  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest  1066. 
They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildings,  as 
they  had  done  in  Normandy,  preserving,  however, 
many  local  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  style,  which 
they  found  in  the  country.  The  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London  is  the  earliest 
example  of  pure  Norman  work  in  England.  There 
are,  however,  many  buildings,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  which  date  from  lief  ore  the  end  of  the  12th 
C  when  the  pointed  style  began  to  be  used.  Durham, 
Lindisfarne,  Canterbury,  Dunfermline  are  partially 
Norman,  besides  many  other  churches  and  castles. 
The  Anglo-Norman  is  heavier  than  the  French- 
Norman,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the  above 
buildings  being  much  more  massive  than  those  of 
French  works.  To  relieve  this  heaviness,  tho 
chevron,  spiral,  and  other  grooving*  were  cut  in  the 
piers.  The  mouldings  ana  forms  of  doors,  windows, 
&a,  are  the  same  aa  those  of  Normandy.  There  is 
one  remarkable  difference  in  the  plans  of  the  Early 
Norman  churches  in  the  two  countries :  in  France, 
the  apse  at  the  east  end  is  always  semicircular ; 
in  England,  this  form  was  gradually  given  un  ;  and 
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toward*  the  end  of  the  style,  the  square  east  end 

i  universally  adopted. 


NORMANDY  (Fr.  Normandie),  formerly  a 
province  in  the  north  of  France,  bordering  on  the 
English  Channel ;  now  divided  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Seine  lnferieurc,  Eure,  Orne,  Calvados,  and 
Manche.  It  is  in  general  a  very  fertile,  richly-culti- 
vated land,  resembling  a  garden  in  many  districts. 
Its  chief  agricultural  products  are  com,  flax,  and 
fruits  (from  which  cider  is  largely  made) ;  its 
fisheries  and  manufactures  of  great  un]H>rtance,  and 
its  horses  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  the  old 
Normans,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  their  splendid 
ancestors.  They  are  intelligent,  strongly  built,  and 
of  a  noble  and  energetic  character;  warm-hearted 
and  patriotic,  they  produce  the  l>oldest  sailors,  the 
most  skilful  fishermen,  agriculturists,  cattle-rearers, 
and  gardeners  in  all  France.  In  the  north-eastern 
and  more  level  part  (formerly  Upjter  Normandy), 
the  principal  towns  are  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre-de- 
Grace,  Harfleur,  Honfleur,  Lisieux,  Evreux,  Yvetot ; 
in  the  Bouth- western  and  hilly  part  (Lower 
Normandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Caen,  Falaise, 
St-Lo,  Bayeux,  Coutances,  Avranches,  Balonne, 
Alencon,  Cherbourg,  and  Mout- St- Michel. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  country  bore  the 
name  of  Qallia  LugxlunrnsU  II.  Under  the  Frankish 
monarchs  it  formed  a  part  of  Neustria,  and  was 
first  called  N.  after  Charles  the  Simple,  in  912,  had 

S'ven  it  to  Rolf  or  Rollo,  the  leader  of  %  baud  of 
orse  rovers  (see  Normans),  to  be  held  by  him  and 
his  posterity  as  a  fief  of  the  French  crown.  From 
Rolf  (baptized  into  Christianity  under  the  name  of 
Robert)  and  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  sprung 
the  later  Dukes  of  X. .  of  whom  Richard  I.,  grandson 
of  Rolf,  vigorously  maintained  his  authority  against 
his  liege  lords,  Louis  1Y.  and  Lo  thai  re.  William 
II..  son  of  Robert  II.,  became  Duke  of  N.  in  1036  ; 
and  in  1066,  established  a  Norman  dynasty  on  thu 
throne  of  England  (see  William  tjik  Conqueror), 
thereby  politically  uniting  N.  with  the  latter 
country.  In  1077,  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  wrested 
N.  from  him,  but  it  was  acain  united  to  England 
under  Henry  L  in  1105.  With  this  monarch,  Rolfs 
male  line  became  extinct.  Henry  II.,  the  son 
of  Henry  I.'s  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the  death  of 
Stephen  of  Blois,  obtained  in  1 154  the  government 
of  England  and  N. ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
John  Lackland,  it  was  conquered  by  Philippe 
Auguste  (1203—1204)  It  remained  a  portion  of 
the  French  monarchy  for  more  than  200  years ;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415)  it  was  re- 
conquered by  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1449, 
when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  Charles 
VIL  See  Liquet'*  HUtuire  de  la  Normandie  (2  vols. 
Paris,  1835). 

NORMANDY,  Cistomary  Law  of  (Ft.  Ooutu- 
mier  de  Normandie).     The  ancient  provinces  of 
France  were  governed  principally  by  a  system  of 
laws  called  Coutume*,  which  had  originated  in  local 
usages,  and  been  in  the  course  of  time  reduced  to 
writing  and  formally  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign. 
Coutume  was  distinguished  both  from  lot,  which 
originated  with  the  king,  and  from  u$,  or  usage  not  [ 
reduced  to  writing.    Of  the  codes  of  customary  law,  j 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famons  was  the  Coutu- 
mier de  Normandie.  It  was  divided  into  the  ancient 
ami  modern  custom.   The  former  was  first  reduced 
to  a  written  form,  in  1229,  under  St  Louis  ;  the 
latter  was  the  ancient  coutumier,  modified  and ; 
reformed  in  1585  by  commissioners  appointed  by  ; 
Henry  III.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  three ! 
estates  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  of  Nor-  | 
idy.    The  ancient  coutumier  treats  principally  j 


of  the  duties  of  the  judicial  officers,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  different  courts,  and  the  rignts  and 
obligations  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  people  In  the 
modern  coutumier  are  minute  regulations  regarding 
the  transmission  of  property  by  will  and  inherit- 
ance.  Each  of  the  twenty-two  vicomtes,  into  which 
N.  was  divided,  had  a  different  mode  of  devisinz 
real  property.  The  law  by  which  the  Channel 
Islands  are  still  governed  is  baaed  on  the  customary 
law  of  Normandy.  The  chief  judge  in  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Aldernev  retains  the  Norman  name 
of  batlli  or  bailiff,  and  his  authority  is  much  the 
same  as  that  officer  possessed  under  the  Norman 
law.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  remnants  of  the 
coutumier  still  subsisting  in  the  Channel  Islands  is 
the  Clamntr  de  Haro.  Any  one  who  considers  that 
his  rights  of  property  are  infringed,  protests  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  calling  out  three 
times  4  Haro'  (said  to  be  a  way  of  invoking  Duke 
Rollo,  noted  for  his  justice),  summons  the  trespaiaer 
to  desist  He  then  aiiplies  to  the  authorities, 
relating  what  he  has  done,  and  proceeds  to  the 
Record  Office,  where  note  is  taken  of  the  cironm- 
■tanci's ;  all  which  ceremonial  mutt  be  gone  tit r.  >u  :h 
before  bringing  an  action  of  trespass.  The  declaim* 
is  generally  referred  to  urn  true  de  juetice,  and  the 
losing  party  is  subjected  to  a  tine,  and  liable  in 
costs :  ne  had  formerly  also  to  undergo  us  regard 
de  clidteau,  or  twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment,  for 
having  implored  the  aid  of  the  prince  without  cause, 

NO'RMANS  (i.  e.,  Northmen),  a  name  generally 
limited  in  its  application  to  those  sea  rovers  who 
established  themselves  in  that  part  of  France  called 
after  them,  Normandy;  but  sometimes  embracing 
also  the  early  inhabitants  of  Norway.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  name  Northmen,  or  Norsemen,  w  as 
often  used  in  a  broader  sense,  to  denote  the  entire 
population  of  Scandinavia,  and  still  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  to  designate  the  Danes  and  Norwegians, 
exclusive  of  the  Swedes.  The  Germans  and  French 
called  the  piratical  hordes  who  ravaged  their  shores 
Normans  or  Northmen ;  the  Saxons,  usually  Danes 
or  Eaatmen.  They  were  also  distinguished  by  the 
latter  as  Mark-  or  March-men  (from  Den-n»anth  as 
A*k-men  (i.  e.,  men  of  the  osAen-ships),  and  as  the 
Heathen.  The  primary  cause  of  the  plundering 
expeditions  southward  and  westward  across  the 
seas,  undertaken  by  the  Norse  Vikings  ( Vikiwiar, 
meaning  either  '  warriors,'  or  more  probably  dwellers 
on  the  riot,  i.  e.,  bays  or  fiords),  as  they  called  them- 
selves, under  leaders  who  took  the  name  of  '  Sea- 
Kinga,'  was  doubtless  the  over-population  and  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  food  in  their  native  homes ;  besides, 
the  relish  for  a  life  of  warlike  adventure,  conjoined 
with  the  hope  of  rich  booty,  strongly  attracted  them  ; 
while — at  least  as  long  as  the  old  Scandinavian  reli- 
gion lasted  (i.  e.,  till  about  the  end  of  the  10th  c.) — 
death  in  battle  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  for 
the  slain  hero  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal 
strife  in  the  Walhalla  of  Odin.  Finally,  discontent 
with  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  greater  chiefs 
or  kings,  induced  many  of  the  nobles  with  their 
followers  to  seek  new  homes. 

The  first  Danish  Norsemen  made  their  appearance 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  England  in 
787-  After  832,  their  invasions  were  repeated 
almost  every  year.  To  one  of  these  belongs  the 
legend  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok  (i.  e.,  Ragnar  of  the 
'  Shaggy  Brogues ' ),  who  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  rilled  with  vipers,  where,  while 
expiring  amid  horrible  torments,  he  sung  with 
heroic  exultation  the  story  of  his  Ufa.  The  very 
existence,  however,  of  such  a  person  as  Ragnar 
Lodbrok    is   questioned  by  many  Scandinavian 
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scholar*  In  851,  the  Norsemen  wintered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  island,  and  after  866  obtained  firm 
footing  there.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ethvlred  I.  fell  in 
battle  against  them  in  871.  Hu  brother  Alfred, 
known  as  Alfred  the  Great  (q.  v.),  after  a  Ions  and 
doubtful  struggle,  partially  reduced  thorn  to  subjec- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  be  was  compelled  to  leave  them 
in  possession  of  Northumbria  and  East  Auglia  ;  and 
had  not  only  to  defcud  himself  agaiust  a  new  and 
tierce  invasion  led  by  the  famous  rover  Hastings 
(q.  v.),  but  like  his  immediate  successors,  to  contend 
against  the  revolts  of  his  Dano-Norman  subjects. 
A  period  of  external  peace  now  ensued ;  but  in  991 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  began 
anew.  The  Saxon  king,  Ethelred  II.,  at  first  sought 
to  buy  them  off  by  paying  a  sort  of  tribnte-.nouey, 
called  Danegtlt  (q.  v.);  but  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  liviug  in  England,  by  command  of  that 
monarch,  13th  November  1002,  wsa  avenged  by  four 
expeditions  under  the  Danish  king,  Swen,  who 
frightfully  wasted  the  country,  and  Bnally  con- 
quered it  in  1013,  dying  the  following  year.  His 
son  Knut,  or  Canute  (q.  v.),  after  carrying  on  a 
struggle  for  the  supreme  jwwer  with  Ethelred  and 
bis  successor  Edmund  Ironside  (q.  v.),  at  length,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  became  sole  monarch  of 
England,  which  now  remained  under  Danish  or 
Norse  rulers  till  1042.  The  government  of  the 
country  then  reverted  into  the  Saxon  hands  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  (q.  v.),  who  was  succeeded 
in  1066  by  Harold  1L  (q.  v.),  son  of  the  powerful 
Godwin,  Earl  of  Wcsaex  (q.  v.)  ;  but  in  Octolrcr  of 
tho  same  year,  Harold  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  a 
descendant  of  a  Norwegian  chief  who  had  settled  in 
Normandy,  once  more  established  a  Norse  dynasty 
on  the  throne  of  England,  but  one  greatly  relined 
and  improved  by  long  residence  in  a  comparatively 
civilised  region. 

It  was  also  Danish  Norsemen,  in  particular,  who 
ravaged  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  main- 
land, from  the  Elbe  to  tho  Garonne.  As  early  as 
810,  the  Danish  king,  Gottfried,  had  overrun  Fries- 
bind  ;  but  the  power  of  the  great  Charlemagne  was 
too  much  for  these  undisciplined  barlmrians,  and 
they  were  overawed  and  subdued  for  a  time.  Soon 
after  his  death,  however,  they  recommenced  {circa 
8*21)/  their  piratical  expeditions,  and  favoured  by  the 
weaknesses  and  dissensions  of  the  Carlovingian 
rulers,  became,  during  the  9th  c.,  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  North-western  Germany  and  France. 
They  plundered  Hamburg  several  times,  ravaged  the 
ooasts  of  the  Frisians  (which  then  extended  as  far  as 
the  Scheldt),  and  in  843  firmly  planted  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  But  ere  long  they  ceased 
to  be  satisfied  with  making  descents  and  settlements 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  their  small  piratical  craft 
they  g warmed  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  which  they  devastated  far  and  wide. 
Thus,  in  845,  they  ascended  the  Seine  and  plundered 
Paris— an  exploit  which  was  frequently  repeated. 
In  885,  not  less  than  40,000  of  these  Vikings  are  said 
to  have  ascended  the  river  from  Rouen  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Siegfried  in  700  vessels,  and 
besieged  the  capital  for  ten  months.  It  was  only 
saved  at  the  expense  of  Burgundy,  which  was  aban- 
doned to  their  ravages.  In  881,  Louis  or  Lud  wig  1 1 1., 
king  of  the  West  Franks,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  invaders  at  Vimeu,  near  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  the 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  song  stdl 
nong  the  country-people ;  but  neither  that, 
the  repulse  which  they  sustained  from  the  brave 
German  monarch  Arnulf,  near  Louvain  in  891,  could 
binder  them  from  making  fresh  irruptions.  In  802, 
they  appeared  before  Bonn,  and  tradition  says  that 
of  Danish  rovers  penetrated  even  into  Swit- 


zerland, and  established  themselves  in  the  canton  of 
Schweiz  and  tho  vale  of  Hasli.  From  their  settle- 
ments in  Aquitania  they  proceeded  at  an  early  jteriod 
to  Spain,  plundered  the  coasts  of  Galicia  in  844,  and 
subsequently  landed  in  Andalusia,  but  were  defeated 
near  Seville  by  the  Moorish  prince  Abd-nr-Rahman. 
During  859—860,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, wasted  the  shores  of  Spain,  Africa,  and 
the  Balearic  Isles,  penetrated  up  the  Rhone  as  far 
as  Valence ;  then  turning  their  piratical  prows  in  the 
direction  of  Italy,  entered  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  burned 
Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  actually  touched  the  distant 
isles  of  Greece  before  their  passion  for  destruction 
was  satiated,  or  before  they  dreamed  of  returning 
west. 

Doubtless  Norwegian  rovers  also  took  part  in 
these  so-called  Danish  expeditions.  We  know  that  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c.  they  made  voyages 
to  the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  the 
Orkney  ami  Shetland  Isles;  and  the  increasing 
power  of  Harald  Haarfager  in  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies, exciting  great  discontent  among  the  smaller 
chiefs,  great  emigrations  took  place,  and  these  islands 
became  the  new  homes  of  these  Norwegian  Vikings. 
About  the  same  period,  colonies  were  settled  in  the 
Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland,  from  which  some  Vikings 

Erocecded  westwards  across  the  North  Atlantic  to 
Ireenland  in  982,  and  thence,  in  1002,  south  to  a 
region  which  they  called  Tin/and,  now  universally 
believed  to  be  the  coast  of  New  England,  thus  antici- 
pating the  discovery  of  America  oy  Columbus  by 
nearly  5(H)  years.  From  Norway  also  issued  the  last 
and  most  important  expedition  against  the  coast  of 
France.  It  was  led  by  Rolf  or  Rollo,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Harald  Haarfager  on  account  of  bis 
piracies.  Rolf  forced  Charles  the  Simple  to  grant 
him  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  from  the  Epte  and  Eure  to  the  sea  By  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  invaders  had  firmly 
planted  themselves  in  the  country,  which  then  went 
oy  the  name  of  Normandy  (q.  v.).  They  and  their 
descendants  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  Normans  of 
history — warlike,  vigorous,  and  a  most  brilliant 
race.  They  rapidly  adopted  the  more  civilised  form 
of  life  that  prevailed  in  the  Prankish  kingdom  -  its 
religion,  language,  and  manners,  but  inspired  every- 
thing they  borrowed  with  their  own  splendid  vitality. 
At  a  later  period  (the  12th  c.),  they  even  developed  a 
great  school  of  narrative  poetry,  whose  cultivators, 
the  Trouvntrt,  or  Trotieeres,  rivalled  in  celebrity 
the  lyrical  Troubadours  of  Southern  France.  Their 
conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  gave  that  country 
an  energetic  race  of  kings  and  nobles,  on  the  whole 
well  tit  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy,  but  somewhat 
torpid  people  like  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  though 
the  Normans  had  acquired  comparatively  settled 
habits  in  France,  the  old  passion  for  adventure  was 
still  strong  in  their  blood ;  and  iu  the  course  of 
the  11th  c.,  many  nobles  with  their  followers  betook 
themselves  to  Southern  Italy,  where  the  strifes 
of  the  native  princes,  Greeks  and  Arabs,  opened 
up  a  fine  prosjtect  for  ambitions  designs.  In  1059, 
Robert  Gutscard,  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  the  Norman 
count,  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  all  of  whom  bad 
gone  thither,  was  recognised  by  Pope  Nicholas  II. 
as  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  in  1071  as 
lord  of  all  Lower  Italy.  His  brother  and  liegeman, 
Roger,  conquered  Sicily,  1060—1089.  Roger  II.  of 
Sicily  united  the  two  dominions  in  1127  ;  but  in  the 
person  of  his  grandson,  William  IL,  the  Norman 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hobenstauffen  family. 

The  Swedish  Norsemen  directed  their  expeditions 
chiefly  against  tho  eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic— 
Couriand,  Esthonia,  and  Finnlaod,  where  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  9th  c — the  very  time  when 
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their  Danish  and  Norwegian  brethren  were  roving 
over  the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  were  establishing  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  England  and  France.  According  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Russian  annalist,  Nestor,  they 
aj>i*sar  to  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Novgorod,  whence  they  were  quickly  banished  by 
the  native  Slavic  and  Finnish  inhabitants,  but  were 
as  quickly  solicited  to  return  and  assume  the  reins 
of  government.  Hither,  consequently,  in 
accompanied  by  other  noted  warriors,  came  three 
Swedish  chiefs,  Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Truwor,  sons  of 
the  same  father,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Bos 
(whence  Rnsa  and  Russians).  Rurik  founded  one 
kingdom  at  Novgorod,  which  stretched  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  White  Sea.  Hia  successor, 
Oleg,  united  with  that  a  second  established  by 
other  Swedish  adventurers  at  Kiev,  which  town 
now  became  the  capital  of  the  wide-extended 
Russo-Swedish  kingdom.  See  IU'.hhta.  For  a  lung 
period  these  Norsemen,  who,  it  appears,  became 
completely  identified  with  their  Slavic- speaking 
subjects  in  the  10th  c,  were  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  whose  coasts  they  reached 
by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  whose  capital, 
Constantinople,  they  frequently  menaced,  as,  for 
instance,  in  941,  when  Igor  is  said  to  have  appeared 
before  the  city  with  upwards  of  1000  ships  or  boats. 
Earlier  in  the  same  century,  these  Swedo-Ruasiau 
warriors  had  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  actually  penetrated  to  the  coasts  of  Tartary  and 
Persia.  Partly  from  them,  and  partly  from  native 
Scandinavians,  came  those  soldiers  who  from  the 
9th  to  the  12th  c,  formed  the  body-guard  of  the 
Byzantitio  emperors. — See  Deppings's  Histoirt  des 
I&rpfdUions  Jaaritimes  des  Norrnn nds  et  de.  tevr 
Etabliasement  en  France  au  10""  SiirU  (2  vols.  2d 
edit,  1843) ;  Wheaton's  7/wtory  of  the  Northmen 
Jrom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  {  'onr/uent  of  England 
(Lond.  1831) ;  and  Worsaaes  Mintler  om  de  Danske 
og  Normdnden9  i  England,  Scotland,  og  Irland 
(Copenh.  1851). 

NO'RNvE,  the  Parcce  of  the  northern  mythology. 
They  were  three  young  women,  by  name  Urd,  Ver- 
dandi,  and  Skuld— i  e,,  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 
They  sit  by  the  Urdar-well*  under  the  world-tree 
Yggdrasil,  and  there  determine  the  fate  both  of 
gods  and  men*  Every  day  they  draw  water  from 
the  spring,  and  with  it  and  the  clav  that  lies  around 
the  wells,  sprinkle  the  ash -tree  Yggdrasil,  that  its 
branches  ma}*  not  rot  and  wither  away.  Besides  these 
three  great  norns,  there  are  also  many  inferior  ones, 
both  good  and  bad ;  for,  says  the  Prose  Edda,  when 
a  man  is  born  there  is  a  nnm  to  determine  his  fate ; 
and  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  unequal 
destinies  of  men  in  the  world  are  attributable  to  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  norns.  These  lesser 
noms  corresponded  to  the  genii  of  classic  mythology. 
Women  who  possessed  the  power  of  prediction  or 
magic  also  bore  this  name. 

NO'RRISTOWN,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.  S.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill, 
16  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  coutaining 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  iron  rolling-mills  ana 
foundries,  machine-shops,  court-house,  jail,  public 
library,  bank,  13  churches,  3  academics,  1  German 
and  4   English  newspapers,  and  about  10,000 


NO'RRKOPING,  the  first  manufacturing  town 
of  Sweden  after  Stockholm,  is  the  chief  town  of 
Linki*ping-Lita,  in  East  Gottland,  and  is  situate* I 
at  the  junction  of  the  Motala  with  the  Gulf  of 
Bravike,  in  58°  30*  N.  lat,  and  16°  15'  E.  long.  Pop, 
in  1860,  19.95U  It  is  a  fine,  well-built  town,  with 
bromUtreets,  large  squares,  and  numerous  churches 


and  charitable  institutions.  The  rapid  river  Motala, 
which  is  spanned  by  several  substantial  bridges  and 
lined  with  commodious  wharfs,  affords  very  consider- 
able water- j»ower,  by  which  numerous  systems  of 
machinery  are  worked.  The  manufactures  are 
cloths,  stockings,  starch,  tobacco,  soap,  &c,  while 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  ironworks 
and  cannon  foundries  of  Finspang.  N.  is  a  good 
salmon  station,  and  is  the  principal  Swedish  port 
for  the  importation  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits. 

NORTH,  Frederic,  Lord,  English  minister,  was 
born  April  13,  1732,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  His  father.  Baron  Guilford, 
a  descendant  of  Roger,  Baron  North  (temp.  Henry 
VIII.),  was  created  an  earl  in  1752.  N.  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  at  an  early  age,  was  made  a 
I-iord  of  the  Treasury  in  1763,  and  inherited  the 
Tory  politics  which,  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  had 
placed  his  ancestor  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  law 
and  the  state.  It  was  his  boast  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  'since  he  had  had  a  seat  there  he 
had  voted  against  all  popular,  and  in  favour  of  all 
unpopular  measures.'  On  the  death  of  Charles 
Townshend,  in  1769,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  post  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  bis  elo- 
quence, good  humour,  wit,  and  readiness  of  resource. 
His  folly  was,  however,  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  American  War.  Earl  Russell,  in  his  Lift  and 
Times  of  C.  J.  Fox,  says  that  'for  £100,000  a  year 
of  revenue  George  Grenville  provoked  America,  and 
that  for  £16,000  a  year  of  revenue  I/>rd  North  lost 
America.'  In  1770,  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Orafton  as  prime-minister.  As  a  minister  he  was 
too  ready  to  surrender  his  own  judgment  to  that 
of  George  III.,  who,  with  a  narrower  understanding, 
had  a  stronger  will,  and  was  determined  to  subdue 
America,  N.  was  called  by  Horace  WaWle  the 
ostensible  minister ;  the  real  minister  was  the  king. 
N.  had  to  encounter  an  ardent  and  powerful  oppo- 
sition, led  by  0.  J.  Fox  and  supported  by  Burke. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  N.  'so  early  as  1776 
was  of  opinion  that  the  system  he  was  pursuing 
would  end  in  ruin  to  the  king  and  to  the  country. 
In  1778,  he  renounced  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies.  In  1782,  it  being  inqiossible  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  America  any  longer,  N.  resigned.  '  A 
more  amiable  man  never  hved,'  says  Earl  Russell ;  *  a 
worse  minister  never  since  the  Revolution  governed 
this  country.'  With  N.'s  retirement  came  to  au 
end  George  III.'s  scheme  of  governing  the  country 
by  his  own  will,  and  ruling  the  House  of  Commons  by 
court  favour  and  thinly  disguised  corruption.  N. 
was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  on 
whose  death  I^ord  Shelburne  became  premier.  Fox's 
dislike  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  America  led  him 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  with  N.,  whom  he  had  for 
so  many  years  inveighed  against  as  a  minister  without 
foresight,  treacherous,  vacillating,  and  incajiable. 
N.  and  Fox  took  office  under  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  1783,  but  the  coalition  destroyed  Fox's  popularity, 
and  the  Portland  administration  only  lasted  a  few 
months.  N.  was  afflicted  by  blindness  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life.  He  succeeded  to  tho 
earldom  of  Guilford,  in  1790,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  died  in  August  1792. 

NORTH  BERWICK.   See  Berwick,  North. 

NORTH  CAPE.   See  Maokros* 

NORTH  CAROLINA.   See  Carolina. 

NORTH-EAST  and  NORTH-WEST  PAS- 
SAGES. The  numerous  ami  important  discoveries 
made  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  the 
southern  latitudes  of  Asia,  and  the  reports  which, 
on  their  return,  they  spread  of  the  fabulous  wealth 
of  those  regions,  excited  the  attention  of  the 
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maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  prompted  them  to 
■end  out  expeditious  to  the  East  Indies  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  lucrative  traffic 
of  which  Spain  bad  hitherto  possessed  the  monopoly. 
But  the  latter  power,  then  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity,  was  not  disposed  to  admit  other  nations 
as  sharers  of  her  good- fortune,  and  dealt  eo  sum- 
marily with  all  intruders,  having  at  that  tiino  the 
complete  command  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  that  her  rivals  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  trading  in  those  seas. 
Unwdling,  however,  to  lay  aside  their  designs  of 
opening  a  trade  with  the  far-famed  India  and 
Cathay  (as  China  was  then  called),  they  resolved 
to  attempt  to  reach  those  regions  by  some  other 
ronte.  Two  plans  appeared  most  feasible — the  one 
to  reach  Eastern  Asia  by  coasting  aloug  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  North- Emit  Passage; 
the  other  by  sailing  westward  across  the  Atlantic 
The  latter  was  tint  attempted  by  John  Cabot  in 
1497,  bnt  he  found  his  progress  barred  by  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  or,  at  least,  those  parts  of  it  known 
as  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Three  years  after- 
wards, Gaspard  Cortereal  and  his  brother  made 
three  several  voyages  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
on  reaching  Newfoundland,  sailed  northwards,  bnt 
were  st>p]>ed  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  Lit  60°  N. 
Both  brothers  afterwards  perished,  with  all  their 
followers.  Several  voyages  were  soon  after  made  to 
discover  if  a  passage  for  ships  existed  to  the  north 
of  America  (the  North-  Wwl  Passage),  but  without 
success;  and  the  hardships  which  navigators  were 
subjected  to  in  these  inhospitable  climes,  caused 
the  abandonment  for  the  time  of  all  further  inves- 
tigations in  that  direction. 

North- East  Pottage. — The  search  for  o  North-East 
Passage  was  now  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  Eng- 
land bad  the  honour  of  Bending  out  the  first 
expedition  for  this  purpose  in  15*1.3.  It  consisted  of 
three  ships,  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
and  was  fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot;  but  on  rounding  the 
U»>rth  Cape,  one  of  the  ships  was  separated  from 
the  others  during  a  violent  storm,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  White  Sea,  then  unknown 
to  western  Europeans.  The  other  two,  under 
Willoughby,  drifted  hither  and  thither  in  the 
vast  waste  of  water  surrounding  the  polo,  till  the 
navigators  sighted  Nova  Zeinhla.  Being  unable  to 
land,  tbey  sailed  back  along  the  north  of  Russia, 
and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  the  coast  of 
Russian  Lapland,  where  they  were  suljsequently 
found  frozen  to  death.  Several  other  expeditions 
were,  at  different  tunes,  sent  out  by  tho  English 
and  Dutch,  but  none  of  them  ever  succeeded  in 
penetrating  further  than  the  east  coast  of  Nova 
Zemiila,  though  they  rendered  good  service  to  geo- 
graphy by  making  accurate  surveys  of  Northern 
Euro|>e  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Spitsbergen, 
Nova  Zemhla,  WaygaU,  &c  It  was  for  a  long  time 
believed  that  the  promontory  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi  was  the  Tabu 
of  Pliny,  and  formed  the  north-east  corner  of  Asia ; 
and  this  opinion,  which  received  the  assent  of  the 
celebrated  Gerard  Mercator,  tended  greatly  to 
encourage  renewed  explorations,  as,  according  to  it, 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  not  more  than  400 
miles  from  Nova  Zemblo.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  chief  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North- East  Passage  : 


WlUouirhbT  and  Chancelor,      .      .  English,  .      .  15<3 

harruuffb*.                                             n  . 

Prt  airti  jHCkman  h  .  IWO 

Barents,  WUiam  (three  expeditions),  Dutch.  1&9»-1S% 

Kr.tr  Uh,  .  1«W 
Duieb, 


Hucljcri. 


1,     ..  »!•»«•*«  | 

.  Henry,  |' 


flrat  exp<ditl«n 


In  his  third  expedition  Barents  nearly  reached  Icy 
I  Cape,  about  long.  100°  E.,  but  was,  with  his  crew, 
imprisoned  by  the  ice,  and  died  before  the  return  of 
j  spring.    Various  important  discoveries  were  made 
:  during  this  expedition,  which  proved  that  in  favour- 
I  able  seasons  a  passage  could  be  found  to  the  east- 
J  word,  but  after  the  subsequent  failures  of  Hudson 
and  Wood,  the  attempt  was  abandoned  in  despair. 
The  Russian  government  now  took  up  the  search, 
j  and  l»oth  by  overland  expeditions,  and  by  vessels 
starting  from  various  jwints  on  the  north  and  east 
coasts  of  Siberia,  sought  to  discover  a  practicable 
passage.  The  chief  of  these  expeditions  were  those  of 
Behring  in  1741,  which  started  from  Petropaulovski, 
and  was  stopped  at  the  East  Cape;  of  Shalaroff, 
who  with  his  crew  perished  of  starvation ;  and  of 
Billings,  which  started  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kolyma,  in  Siberia.    A  final  attempt  was  made  by 
tho  Russian  government  hy  means  of  sledge  expe- 
ditions in  1820—1823,  which  resulted  in  establishing 
the  impracticability  of  any  passage  through  these 
aeas,  on  account  of  the  constant  alternation  of  open 
sea  with  fields  of  ice. 

North  -  Wert  Passage.— As  was  formerly  mentioned, 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  the  brothers  Cortereal  were 
the  first  who  attempted  to  double  the  north  coast 
of  America ;  Caliot  had  reached  as  far  north  as 
lat  67  *  SO',  in  the  strait  between  Greenland  and 
America,  but  the  courage  of  his  crew  failing,  he 
was  compelled  to  return.  Notwithstanding  his 
urgent  representations,  ho  was  unable  to  prevail 
u]K>n  the  English  monarch  to  send  out  another 
expcd.tinn,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  made  to  find  a  North- East 
Passage  that  investigations  of  the  north  coast  of 
America  were  resumed.  As  these  investigations 
were  carried  on  till  within  the  last  few  years  solely 
by  the  English,  their  prosecution  till  a  definite  result 
was  arrived  at  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  point 
of  national  honour,  and  repeated  expeditions  were 
sent  out  long  after  it  had  been  clearly  shewn  that 
a  North- West  Passage,  when  found,  woidd  l>e  useless 
in  a  mercantile  point  of  view.  In  all,  more  than 
200  voyages  were  made  in  search  of  the  North -West 
Passage,  so  that  only  the  most  important  of  them 
can  be  even  mentioned.  The  first  expedition,  after 
that  of  Cabot  was  sent  out  in  1.176,  under  James 
Frobisher,  who  made  a  second  and  third  voyage  in 
the  two  following  years,  but  without  any  important 
discovery.  In  1585  —  1588,  northern  enterprise 
received  an  impetus  from  the  successful  expeditions 
of  Captain  John  Davis.  This  navigator  sailed  up  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name,  as  far  as  lat  72*  north, 
and  reported  open  sea  still  further  north  ;  he  then 
surveyed  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  strait  but 
without  further  important  result*.  Henry  Hudson 
(q.v.),  who  had  previously  attempted  the  North-East 
Passage,  followed  in  1610,  and  discovered  the  Hudson 
Strait  and  Bay,  believingthe  latter  to  be  none  other 
than  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  opinion 
which  was  proved  erroneous  by  the  investigations  of 
Button  in  1612 ;  tho  latter,  however,  disseminated 
on  his  return  the  equally  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
bay  was  closed  in  on  all  Bides,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  eastern  entrances.  Button's  account  was 
not  universally  credited,  and  accordingly  in  1615, 
Captain  Bylot  who  had  been  one  of  Hudson's  com- 
pany, was  sent  out,  acconqianied  by  Baffin,  the  most 
skilful  navigator  and  scientific  observer  of  the  time; 
but  their  first  expedition,  which  was  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
was  devoid  of  results.  In  their  next  voyage  (1610), 
they  sailed  up  Davis'  Strait  reaching  lat  78*  N., 
and  satisfying  themselves  by  a  very  superficial 
investigation  that  there  was  no  northern  outlet  the 
bay  (as  it  was  then  believed  to  be)  was  named  in 
Of  its  explorer  Baffin's  Bay.  On 
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return  southwards,  they  coasted  along  the  west  side, 

and  discovered  an  ojiening  to  the  west  which  they 
named  Lancaster  Sound,  tint  believing  it  to  be  only 
an  inlet,  did  not  explore  further.  On  his  return, 
Baffin  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  no  outlet 
to  the  west  existed  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the 
attention  of  explorers  was  again  directed  to  discover 
an  outlet  from  Hudson's  Bay.  In  1619,  the  solitary 
attempt  by  foreign  powers  to  aid  in  the  search  was 
undertaken  by  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  but  he  made  no 
discoveries,  and  the  attempt  was  not  renewed.  The 
expedition  of  Fox  and  James,  in  1631,  led  to  the 
partial  exploration  of  the  channel  since  known  ns 
the  Fox  Chaunel,  which  forms  the  northern  outlet 
to  Hudson's  Bav,  and  from  this  time  the  spirit  of 
discovery  slumbered  till  1741.  Between  this  date 
and  1746,  several  ex|>editiona  were  sent  out  to 
discover  an  outlet  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  but  their  nnited  researches  satis- 
factorily proved  that  no  such  outlet  existed.  Owing 
to  these  disappointments,  the  search  for  a  North- 
West  Passage  was  discontinued  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  British 
parliament  having  promised  a  reward  of  i' '20,000  to 
the  fortunate  discoverer.  In  1818,  the  Admiralty 
took  up  the  search,  and  sent  out  Captain  John  Rosa 
and  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  sailed  up  Davis'  Strait, 
and  ascended  I^ancaster  Sound  for  thirty  miles ;  here 
Captain  Ross  gave  up  the  search,  considering  it  to  be 
hoi>eleaa.  But  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  coin- 
cided in  by  Parry,  who  was  accordingly  sent  out  in 
tho  following  year,  and  succeeded  in  far  outstripping 
all  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  northern  dis- 
covery. He  entered  Lancaster  Sound  on  30th  July, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  discovered  a  large  inlet, 
thirty  miles  broad,  which  he  named  Prince  Regent 
Inlet.  After  exploring  this  inlet  for  some  distance, 
he  returned,  and  continued  his  course  westward,  as 
the  ice  allowed  him,  passing  through  a  strait  which 
he  named  after  Sir  Johu  Barrow,  the  promoter  of 
the  expedition.  Continuing  his  westward  course, 
he  reached  long.  110J  W.,  in  Melville  Sound,  where 
he  was  stopped  by  tho  ice  ;  and  after  wintering  here, 
and  giving  names  to  the  numerous  islands,  seas,  and 
straits  he  had  discovered,  returned  to  Britain,  with 
the  glory  of  having  advanced  30  of  longitude  further 
west  than  any  previous  explorer.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  his 
discoveries  imparted  renewed  energy  to  the  half- 
dormant  maritime  enterprise  of  the  British.  There 
was  now  no  doubt  in  what  direction  the  North-West 
Passage  was  to  be  sought,  but  Parry's  second  expe- 
dition (18*21— 18*23)  was  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  Fox  Channel  was  connected 
with  the  Arctic  Sea  of  his  previous  voyage  ;  it 
was,  however,  unsuccessful.  A  little  before  this 
time,  the  co;wt-lioe  of  North  America  from 
Behring'S'  Strait  to  Point  Turnagain,  in  long. 
109"  W,  had  been  fully  traced,  so  that  it  only 
remained  to  find  some  navigable  passage  from 
Regent  Inlet  to  this  point,  and  the  long -wished- for 
result  would  be  attained.  For  this  purpose.  Captain 
John  Ross  was  sent  out  with  an  expedition  in  18*29, 
and  after  a  laborious  and  difficult  voyage  up  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  reached  a  point  only  '200  miles  from 
Point  Turnagain.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he 
discovered  the  magnetic  pile.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
in  1838,  extended  the  survey  of  the  American  coast 
Point  Turnagain  to  within  90  miles  of  the 


North- West  Passage.  It  sailed  from  England.  May 
19,  1845,  and  was  last  seen  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
Franklin  is  believed  to  have  sailed  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  ascended  Wellington  Channel  to  lat  77* 
N.,  and  thence  returned  southwards,  crossing 
Barrow  Strait,  and  sailing  down  the  channel  (now 
called  Franklin  Channel)  which  separates  North 
Somerset  and  Boothia  Felix  from  Prince  of  Wale* 
Island  to  the  west,  where,  in  lat  70°  N.,  long. 
98  30'  W.,  his  ships  were  beset  with  ice,  12th 
September  1946,  and  Franklin  died  11th  June  1847. 
The  survivors  abandoned  the  vessels  '20  miles  south- 
west  of  this  point,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  American  mainland.  Many  expeditions 
were  sent  out  to  search  for  the  missing  voyagers, 
and  one  of  these  expeditions,  under  Collinson 
and  M'Clure,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  20th  January 
1850,  and  reached  Bchring's  Strait  in  August 
tho  same  year.  Sailing  eastward  tho  follow, 
ing  spring,  M*Clnro's  ship  became  fixed  in  the  ir-a, 
about  60  miles  west  of  Barrow  Strait,  and  the  crew 
were  picked  up  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  April  1852  to  their  assistance. 
Belcher,  who  had  reached  Melville  Sound  by  the- 
eastern  passage,  through  Lancaster  Sound  and 
Barrow  Strait,  returned  the  same  way ;  and  thus 
M'Clure  and  his  company  enjoyed  the  envied  honour 
of  being  the  only  snip's  crew  who  bad  ever  ni- 
trated from  Behring's  Strait  to  Baffin's  Riy.  To 
M'Clure,  then,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  finally 
set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  North* 
West  Passage.  By  the  various  English  and 
American  expeditions  which  were  sent  out  to  search 
for  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  whole  region  to  the  north 
of  the  American  mainland  as  far  as  lat  77s  N.,  and 
long  106°  W.,  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and 
various  channels  of  communication  between  Davis' 


and  Behring's  Straits  hav 
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magnetic  i>ole,  but  the  hopes  of  a  channel  between 
these  points  were  dashed  by  the  discovery  made  by 
Dr  John  Rae,  in  1847,  that  Boothia  (the  land  which 
bounds  Regent  Inlet  on  the  west)  is  a  peninsula  of 
the  American  continent  We  now  come  to  the 
unfortunate  expedition  of  8ir  John  Franklin,  which, 
it  was  fondly  hoped,  would  settle  the  question  of  a 
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the  route  by  Hudson's  Bay,  Fox  Channel,  Fury  and 
Hecla  Strait  and  Bellot  Strait  into  Franklin 
Channel,  and  thence  by  either  the  M'Clintock  or 
the  Victoria  Channel,  or  the  routes  by  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  the  M'Clintock  Channel,  Prince  Regent 
Inlet  or  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  to  the  o-wm  sea 
north  of  Russian  America,  hut  all  these  routes  ar« 
utterly  useless  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 

NORTH  SEA  (ancient  Qermanieum  Mart;  Ger. 
Nord  See),  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
separates  the  British  Islands  on  the  west  from  the 
continent  on  the  east  It  is  700  miles  in  extreme 
length  (from  north  to  south),  about  400  miles  in 
greatest  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  not  less  than 
140,000  square  miles.  The  great  commercial  high- 
ways from  the  N.  S.  to  the  Atlantic  are  by  the 
Pentland  Firth  and  the  Straits  of  Dover  ;  while  on 
the  cast  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  the 
Skagerrack,  tho  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  Great  and 
Little  Belts.  Along  its  south-eastern  and  southern 
coasts  the  shores  are  low,  and  are  skirted  by  sand- 
banks, formed  by  the  sand  deposits  carried  to  the 
sea  by  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  and 
Scheldt  which  are  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into 
this  sea  from  the  cast  The  shores  of  England, 
especially  in  the  south,  are  also  low,  and  here  sand 
has  also  accumulated,  though  not  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  on  the  continental  coasts.  The  chief 
British  rivers  that  fall  into  the  N.  S.  are  the  Thames, 
Ouse,  Humber,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Forth,  and  Tav. 
Besides  the  sand  banks  on  tho  coast  already 
referred  to,  there  are  others  extending  to  the 
middle  of  tho  sea-bed,  similar  in  their  origin  to 
those  on  the  coasts,  and  occupying  altogether  about 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  area.  Of  these,  the 
principal  are  the  bank  running  north-east  from 
the  mouth^of^the  Firth  of  ^rtll^or  IK^Mflg»; 
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Elbe  for  about  the  aame  distance;  the  Dogger- 
bank  (q.  v.),  &e.  These  sand- banks,  combined  with 
the  s tonus  and  fogs  so  common  in  the  N.  S.,  render 
its  navigation  unusually  dangerous.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  the  bed  of  this  sea  is,  the  number  of  extra- 
ordinary 4  holes '  which  have  been  found  in  it.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Little  Silver 
Pit  off  Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  North- 
north-east  Hole,  8  leagues  further  east  Little 
Silver  Tit  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile 
to  two  mib^s  in  width.  At  its  edges  there  is  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  80  feet  of  water,  but  the  '  hole ' 
has  a  depth  of  3.'»0  feet.  In  the  north,  along  the 
Norwegian  coasts,  the  shores  are  steep  and  rocky, 
and  there  is  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  The 
depth  (31  fathoms  on  an  average)  increases  from 
eouth  to  north.  The  currents  of  this  ocean  are 
extremely  various,  and  demand  the  greatest  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  navigator.  Owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  south-west  winds,  the  currents  shew  a 
general  tendency  towanls  the.  north-east.  On  the 
south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  great  tidal  wave 
of  the  Atlantic  is  broken  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which,  coursing  up  the  ChauneL  passes  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover ;  while  the  other,  sweeping  north, 
passes  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  then  south- 
ward along  the  e.v<t  coast  of  Britain,  and  meets  tho 
southern  wave  off  the  coast  of  Essex.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  tid:d  wave  spreads  over  the  whole 
of  the  German  Ocean,  and  though  on  its  entrance 
into  the  N.  S.  it  is  only  12  feet  in  height,  it  rises  in 
its  progress  southward,  as  the  sea  becomes  narrower, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bort  (q.  v.)  is  formed  in  a 
contracting  estuary.  In  the  estuary  of  the  H  umber 
it  rises  to  tho  height  of  20  feet  This  sea  yields 
immense  quantities  of  fish,  the  most  important 
kinds  being  cod,  hake,  ling,  turltot,  sole,  mackerel, 
and  herriug,  also  lobsters.  The  fisheries  employ 
many  thousand  people.  On  all  avaUable  points  of 
the  coasts,  light-houses  have  been  erected,  and  there 
are  numerous  floating-light  vessels  moored  to 
anks.  The  traffic  on  the  N.  S.  is  cnor- 
It  is  surrounded  by  countries  whose  inha- 
bitants have  from  the  earliest  times  been  famous 
on  the  seas,  and  the  enterprise  and  national  bias 
that  formerly  covered  the  Scandinavian  waters 
with  conquering  fleets,  may  now  be  traced  in  the 
rast  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  on  the 
North  Sea. 

NORTH  WA'LSHAM,  a  small  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  an  acclivity 
on  the  riifht  bank  of  the  Ant  14  miles  north- north - 
east  of  Norwich.  Its  market-cross,  repaired  after 
the  great  fire  in  1600,  by  which  the  town  was 
almost  entirely  burned  down,  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL    Pop.  (1861)  2806. 

NORTH  WEST  PROVINCES,  a  great  political 
division  of  British  India  (see  India),  between 
Kmnaou  and  Nepaul  on  the  north-east  and 
Rajpootana  on  the  south-west  consisting  of  the 
following  six  subordinate  divisions  :  Delhi,  Meerat, 
Rohilcund,  Agra,  Allahabad,  and  Benares.  Each 
of  thesp  divisions  comprises  five  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  Benares,  which  comprises  six.  They 
are  treated  separately.  The  area  of  the  North- West 
Piovinces  is  116,493  square  miles;  and  the  pop. 
(1859-1860)  3d,l  10,497. 

NORTHA'LLERTON,  capital  of  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  250  miles  north-north-west  of 
London,  and  30  miles  north -north- west  of  York 
bv  railway.  It  stauds  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wiake.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  public 
schools  and  other  institutions.     Manufactures  of 


carried  on  on  a  limited  scale  Pop.  (1861)  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  4755,  who  send  a  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  battle  of  the  '  Standard,' 
so  called  from  a  huge  standard  erected  on  a  car  by 
the  English,  was  fought  here,  August  22,  1138, 
between  the  English  under  the  Earls  of  Albemarle 
and  Ferrers,  and  the  Scotch  undor  King  David. 
The  latter  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  with 
great  loss. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  village  of  Massachusetts, 
TJ.  8.,  1  mile  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  95 
miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Connecticut  River 
Had  way.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  rising  from  a  picturesque 
valley.  It  contains  many  elegant  residences,  the 
county  buildings,  2  banks,  several  academies,  7 
churches,  1  cotton  factory,  2  silk  factories,  3  ; taper- 
mills.   A  bridge,  1230  feet  long,  connects  it  with 


.  Hadley.   Pop.  (1860)  6788. 

NORTHAMPTON,  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  a  market- town,  and  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  on  a  rising- ground  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ncn,  67  miles  north-west  of  Loudon  by 
railway.  In  tho  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious 
market-square.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  shire- 
hall,  the  new  and  handsome  town-hall,  the  corn 

|  exchange,  the  numerous  churches,  several  of  which 
are  unusually  interesting,  as  St  Peter's,  a  recently 
restored  and  beautiful  specimen  of  enriched  Nor* 
man,  and  St  Sepulchre  s,  one  of  the  very  few 
round  churches  in  the  empire,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  12th  century.  The  hos- 
pitals of  St  John  and  St  Thomas  were  religious 
nouses  prior  to  the  Reformation.  Boot  and  shoe- 
making,  which  affords  employment  to  about  3000 
persons,  is  the  principal  branch  of  trade  carried 
on  here.  Leather  is  made,  and  hosiery  and  lace 
are  manufactured  Iron  and  brass  foundries  are  in 
operation,  and  brewing  is  carried  on.  Races,  called 
the  Pytchlcy  Hunt  Races,  take  place  here  every 
year  in  March.  Pop.  (1801)  oi  niumci)»al  and 
parliamentary  borough,  32,813,  who  return  two 
members  to  parliament 

N.,  a  very  ancient  town,  was  held  by  tho  Danes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  and  was  but  ued  by 
them  in  1010,  After  the  Conquest,  it  was  bestowed 
on  Simon  de  St  Lia  Its  castle  was  besieged  by  the 
barons  in  1215,  during  the  civil  wars  of  KiiiK  Jo 


It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  fought  (July  10, 
1460)  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  between  the 
rival  houses,  in  which  the  Earls  of  March  and 
Warwick  defeated  the  Lancastrians. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a  central  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Rutland,  and  on  the  S.-W. 
by  Oxfordshire.  Area,  630,358  acres  ;  pop.  (1861) 
227,704.  Its  surface  is  marked  by  gently  undulat- 
ing hUls,  alternating  with  well-watered  vales.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Nen  and  the  Welland,  both  of 
which  flow  north-east  and  fall  into  the  estuary  of 
the  Wash.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Loudon 
and  North- Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  other  linos  of  railway,  and  communi- 
cation by  water  is  maintained  by  the  Union,  Grand 
Junction,  and  other  canals,  as  well  as  by  the  rivers. 
Tho  climate  of  the  county  is  mild  and  healthy  ;  the 
soil,  a  black  moidd  in  the  fen  districts  in  the  north- 
east aud  a  brown  loam  on  the  uplands,  is  very  pro- 
ductive. White  and  green  crops  are  abundantly 
produced,  and  on  the  rich  pastures  cattle  aro 
extensively  reared  for  the  Loudou  mtrket  Pour 
members  are  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  county.  The  county  town  is  Northampton  (q.  v.), 

NORTHUMBERLAND,   the   moat  northern 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
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North  Sea,  and  on  the  N.-W.  by  the  Scottish  coun- 
ties of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  Area,  1,249,290 
•tatate  acres;  pop.  (1861)  343,025.  The  surface  of 
the  county  has  a  ragged,  and  especially  in  the  west 
and  south-west  a  naked  and  barren  aspect.  The 
Cheviots  run  along  the  western  border  of  the  county, 
and  send  out  spurs  toward  the  east,  which,  gradually 
declining,  are  serrated  by  fertile  valleys,  that 
widen  as  they  approach  the  coast  About  one- thud 
of  the  area  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  moorland, 
and  along  the  Cumberland  bonier  the  broken  and 
bloak-lcoking  hills  are  valuable  for  their  lead-mines. 
AUenheads,  the  centre  of  the  lead  mining  district,  is 
the  highest  inhabited  sjm*  in  England,  being  1400 
feet  alwvc  sea-level.  The  inclination  of  the  surface 
toward  the  east  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the 
rivers  Alue,  Coquet,  and  North  Tyne,  which  with 
the  Tyne  and  Till  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
county.  The  Tweed  forms  the  boundary  of  'the 
county  on  the  north  for  about  5  miles,  and  the  south 
boundary  is  formed  in  part  by  the  Derwcnt  and 
Tyne.  The  climate  is  cold,  bvit  is  milder  on  the 
coast  than  amid  the  hills,  which,  however,  produce 
sufficient  herbage  for  the  maintenance  of  large 
flocks  of  'Cheviot*  sheep.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural tracts  occur  along  the  coast,  and  inland  along 
the  river  valleys  for  several  miles.  In  these  dis- 
tricts, the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  strong  fertile 
clayey  loam,  productive  in  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
and  clover.  Agriculture  is  pursued  on  the  most 
improved  methods,  and  cattle,  chietty  short-horned, 
are  extensively  reared.  The  south-cast  portion  of 
the  county  forms  a  part  of  the  crest  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  coal- Held,  which  was  estimated  to 
have  produced,  in  1862,  upwards  of  20,000,000  tons. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  North- Eastern  and  Border  Counties  Rail- 
ways.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  county  town  is  Aluwick 
(q.  v.U 

NORTON,  Andrews,  Rkv.,  American  scholar 
and  theologian,  was  l»orn  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  31,  1786.  Having  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1S04,  he  was  ap|K>inted,  in  1609, 
a  tutor  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1811  mathe- 
matical tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in  1813  librarian 
of  the  university,  and  succeeded  Dr  Channing  as 
lecturer  on  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation.  In 
1819,  h«  was  appoint«-d  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature,  which  office  he  retained  until  failing 
health  compelled  his  retirement  in  1830.  Dr  Norton 
was,  after  Dr  Channing,  the  most  distinguished 
exponent  of  Unitarian  theology,  a  clear  and  per- 
spicuous lecturer,  an  able  and  conservative  critic, 
and  a  voluminous  writer.  Rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  protesting  agaiust  Calvinism,  he 
also  opfioscd  the  school  of  Theodore  Parker  aud  the 
naturalistic  theology.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  (Jmrral  Rrftository  and  Review,  the  North 
American  Rev'ew,  V/triatian  Examiner,  he  published 
(1833 1  A  SUitrtnent  of  Reatont  for  not  Mieeiug  in 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  (1837)  The  tienuiaenese 
of  the  God/xU;  (1839)  On  the  Latest  Form*  of 
Infidelity;  and  left  some  poems  and  a  translation 
of  the  gosjiels.  He  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
September  18,  1853. 

NORTON,  tub  Hoir.  Caromxk  Elizabeth 
Sarah,  a  poetess  and  novelist  of  some  reputation, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Kir  hard  Brindslcy  Si  icridan,  was  born  in  1SU8.  Her 
father  died  while  she  was  still  a  child,  and  her 
education,  which  embraced  an  unusually  varied 
coarse  of  studies,  was  superintended  by  her  mother. 
In  1827,  she  married  the  Hon.  George  Chaptiel 
Norton.   In  1831,  she  tirst  met  Lord  Melbourne, 


then  prime-minister,  and  the  intimacy 
succeeded  having  given  rise  to  some  scandalous 
rumours,  Air  Norton  brought  an  action  against  Lord 
Melbourne,  which,  however,  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant  Prom  her  childhood,  Mrs  N. 
had  practised  the  art  of  verse-making.  Her  prin- 
cipal works  are  The  Sorrow*  of  Rosalie  (1829)  ;  The 
Undying  One  (1830) ;  The  ChVd  of  the  Inland 
(1845) ;  Stuart  td~  DunleaUt,  a  novel  (1847) ;  EngliA 
Law  for  Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (IS54); 
The  Lady  o/  Oaraye  (1862) ;  Lot  and  Satxd,  m 
novel  (1863). 

Her  prose  works,  several  of  which  depict  the 
wrongs  incident  to  the  position  of  women,  are 
written  with  considerable  cleverness  and  vigour; 
aud  her  verse,  though  overstrained  and  stagy  in 
sentiment,  has  numerous  admirers,  aud  manifests 
some  degree  of  that  brilliancy  for  which  the  Sberi- 
dans  have  been  so  famous. 

NO'RWALK,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  U.  S-, 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Norwalk  River  and 
Long  Island  Sound,  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Radway,  45  miles  north-east  of  New  Yorfc, 
and  31  south-west  of  New  Haven.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  iron,  machiuery,  bate,  felt-cloth  (of  which 
two  companies  makes  500,000  yards  per  annum),  9 
churches,  fcc.   Pop.  (1S60)  7582. 

NO'RWAY  (Norweg.  Norge),  the  western  portion 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which,  together  with 
Sweden,  forms  one  joint  kingdom,  is  situated 
between  67*  58'  and  71*  10'  N.  lat,  and  between 
5°  and  28  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  to  the  E.  by 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  on  every  other  side  is  sur- 
rounded by  water,  having  the  Skagerrak  to  the  S-, 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  YV.,  and  the  Arctic  Sea  to 
the  N.  Its  length  is  about  1100  miles,  ami  its  greatest 
width  about  250  miles ;  but  between  the  lata  of 
67°  and  68*,  it  measures  little  more  than  25  miles 
in  breadth.  The  area  is  given  as  121,779  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (in  I860)  as  1,600,000. 
The  whole  of  tlie  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists  of 
a  connected  mountain  mass,  which,  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  constitutes  one  continuous 
tract  of  rocky  highlands,  with  steep  declivities 
dipping  into  the  sea,  and  only  here  aud  there  broken 
by  narrow  tracts  of  arable  land.  South  of  Trondjem 
(63°  N.  lot),  the  rocky  ridge  ex{ian<ls  nearly  the 
entire  breadth  of  Norway.  The  northern  portions 
of  the  range,  known  as  the  Kiollen  Fielle,*  occupy 
a  space  of  al>out  25  miles  in  width,  and  form  as  far 
north  as  69°  the  boundary-line  bi  t  ween  Sweden  an  l 
Norway.  In  those  high  latitudes  the  range  rises 
rapidly  on  the  western  side,  forming  elevations  of 
4000  feet,  at  a  distance  of  onlv  4  or  5  miles  inland 
Of  the  numerous  summits  which  lie  along  the  water- 
shed, and  which  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  highest,  known  as  the  Sulitclroa,  has  an 
elevation  of  6200  feet  The  mean  level  of  the  range, 
which  seldom  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  occupied  by  extensive  snow-fields,  from 
which  glaciers  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  while 
hero  and  there  the  vast  snow  plain  is  broken  by 
fioi-d*  (Le.,  friths),  some  of  which,  as  the  Foldea 
Fjord,  penetrate  upwards  of  70  miles  through  the 
rocky  masses.  These  inlets  run,  in  many  cases, 
through  the  middle  of  long  and  broad  finely  wooded 
valleys,  enclosed  by  rocky  walls,  which  are  either 
quite  bare,  or  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses  or 
stunted  brushwood,  among  which  falls  of  water  pour 
perpendicularly  down  the  mountain-side.  South  of 
i>.T  X.  lat,  the  range  of  the  Scandinavian  mountuns 
is  known  as  the  Norsk  a,  or  Dovre  Fielle, 
although  the  latter  name  belongs  properly  only 
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to  the  part  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
Kiollen.  This  range,  about  360  miles  in  length, 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  the  Sogue  Fjord, 
where  it  is  known  aa  the  Htirungerne.  Here  the 
highest  summits  are  8000  and  8400  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  the  contiguous  enow-fields  of  JustedaL, 
the  largest  in  Euro}te,  and  covering  an  area  of  600 
square  miles,  have  probably  an  elevation  of  nearly 
7000  feet  From  these  and  other  vaat  snow-fields, 
averaging  more  than  10  miles  in  width,  vast  glaciers 


dseeend  to  within  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
they  often  terminate  in  deep  lakes,  some  of  which 
are  very  extensive,    This  range  is  famed  for  the  . 
beauty  of  its  numerous  fjords,  fringed  with  lofty  ! 
pints,  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  rocky  walls,  whose 
rugged  sides  are  washed  by  precipitous  waterfalls,  I 
some  of  which,  as  the  Keel  Foss  on  the  Sogno  Fjord, 1 
are  2000  feet  in  height   The  upper  valleys  of  this  j 
range,  although  generally  too  high  for  cultivation,  j 
contain  the  best  timber  that  is  exported  from  N-, 
and  afford  good  pasturage  in  the  height  of  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  thither 
from  the  low  lands  near  the  entrance  of  the  fjords. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  Norska  Fielle  does  not  j 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  whose  average  i 
height  in  these  latitudes  is  5000  feet  but  it  ranges 
above  that  of  the  growth  of  trees,  which  may  bo 
stated  to  lie  1000  feet  lower.    The  most  northern 
part  of  the  Norska  Fielle,  which  is  known  as  the 
l>ovretjo!d,  and  includes  SneehUtten,  nearly  7300 
feet  above  the  sea,  presents  a  broken  surface,  rent 
with  ravines  and  narrow  valleys,  which  admit  of 
cultivation,  but  are  difficult  of  access  from  the 
configuration  of  the  land  around  them.    Only  two  i 
carriage- roads  traverse  the  Norska  Fielle,  the  one 
connecting  ('bristiatiia  with  Bergen,  and  the  other 
with  Trondjem.    The  Scandinavian  range  consists 
principally  of  primitive  and  transition  rock,,  aud 
exhibits  almost  everywhere  the  effect  of  glacial  i 
action,  the  glaciers  and  moraines  presenting  the  . 
same  ap|iearanccs  as  in  the  Swiss  alpine  district  j 
The  numerous  islands  which  skirt  the  cuost  of  N.,  ' 
and  must  l>e  regarded  as  portions  of  the  range,  pre-  i 
sent  the  same  characters  as  the  continental  mass.  | 
Some  of  these,  as  the  islands  of  Al*tcn  and  Dunnoe,  < 
rise  perpendicularly  from  the  Ma  with  peaks  jiene- 
tratiug  beyond  the  snow-line,  which  lies  here  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet    N.  abounds  in  lakes  and 
streams  ;  according  to  some  to|>ographers,  there  are 
upwards  of  30,000  of  the  former,  of  which  the  majo- 
rity are  small,  while  none  have  an  area  exceeding 
400  square  miles.   The  chief  rivers  of  N.  are  the 
Glommcn,  Loiigen,  Louven,  Dram  men,  Otter,  and 
Wormen.    The  first  of  these  baa  a  course  of  400 
miles,  but  the  majority  of  the  Norwegian  streams, 
all  of  which  rise  at  great  elevations,  nave  a  com- 
paratively short  course,  and  are  unfit  for  navigation, 
although  they  are  extensively  used  to  float  down 
timlier  to  the  fjords,  whence  the  wood  is  exported 
in  native  ships  to  foreign  ports.     Theso  fjords, 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  Norwegian  scenery,  and  give  with  their 
various  sinuosities  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of  8uo<) 
miles,  form  the  outlet  to  numerous  rapid  streams 
and  waterfalls,  which  leap  or  trickle  down  the  edges 
of  the  treeless  fields  or  mountain  flats  above.  The 
greatest  number  of  fjords  occur  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  land  near  Trondjem,  where  the  narrow 
Sogne  Fjord  penetrates  through  the  Norska  Fiellen 
to  a  length  of  120  miles,  while  near  this  the  For- 
Sanger  Fjord  runs  a  sinuous  course  of  100  miles,  with 
the  exceptionally  large  width  of  20  miles. 

CUmatu,  Sod,  Arc— The  peculiar  physical  char- 
acter of  N.  necessarily  gives  rise  to  great  varieties 
of  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
influence  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 


the  penetration  into  the  interior  of  deep  inlets, 
greatly  modify  the  severity  of  the  climate  on  the 
western  shores,  and  render  it  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  in  the  same 
latitude.  Ou  the  coast  generally,  rain  and  fogs 
prevail ;  while  in  the  regions  near  th  -  North  Cape, 
storms  are  almost  incessant  »nd  rage  with  extra- 
ordinary violence.  In  the  interior,  the  air  is  clear 
and  dry.  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  south  is 
18  hours,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  three  months  in 
the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  districts,  where 
the  longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of 
time.  In  Norway  Proper,  the  winters  as  a  rule  are 
long  and  cold,  and  the  summers,  which  rapidly 
follow  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  April  and  May, 
are  warm  and  pleasant  On  the  islands,  however, 
the  heats  of  summer  are  often  insufficient  to  ripen 
corn.  The  protracted  winter  of  the  northern 
regions  follows  almost  suddenly  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun,  when  the  absence  of  solar  light 
is  couqieiisatcd  for  by  the  frequent  apiiearauoe  of 
the  aurora  borealia,  which  shines  with  sufficient 
intensity  to  allow  of  the  prosecution  of  ordinary 
occupations. 

It  is  estimated  that  j%th  of  the  area  of  N.  lies 
within  the  region  of  pcr|>ctual  snow,  while  a  large 
extent  of  the  mountain  districts  yield  no  produce 
beyond  scanty  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few 
hardy  berry -yielding  plants.  Only  birch  and  juniper 
grow  north  of  67  ,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  pine. 
The  Scotch  Fir,  Pinu*  tylvcatrU  (Norwegian,  /  urn) 
and  Spruce,  P.  abies  (Norwegian,  Gran)  cover  exten- 
sive tracts,  and  with  birch,  constitute  the  prinri|>al 
wealth  of  N. ;  the  value  of  these  articles  of  export 
amounting  in  some  years  to  upwards  of  10  million 
thalers.  The  hardier  fruits,  as  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, ch'.'iriea,  and  raspberries,  are  abundant 
aud  excellent  of  their  kind.  Hemp,  flax,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley  are  grown  as  far  north  as  66  ;  but 
although  agriculture  has  been  more  systematically 
pursued  of  late  years,  the  crops  are  not  always 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  hence  it  is 
found  absolutely  necessary  annually  to  import  con- 
siderable quantities  of  corn  and  potatoes.  The 
frugal  jioasantry  do  not  however,  rely  wholly  upon 
importation,  but  prepare  a  species  of  cake  or  bread 
from  the  bark  of  the  pine  when  corn  is  scarce,  and 
in  plentiful  years  store  away  some  of  the  produce 
of  the  harvest  in  the  national  coni-magaxines, 
which  are  established  in  every  part  of  N.  by  way  of 
a  provision  for  an  unfavourable  season.  Agricul- 
ture is  most  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  amts  or 
administrative  districts  of  Jarlsbcrg  and  Laurvik, 
Akershuus,  Budskerud,  and  in  the  south  generally ; 
while  in  the  northern  parts,  in  tho  upper  valleys, 
the  rearing  of  cattle  constitutes  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  The  herds  and  flocks  are 
driven  from  the  distant  farms  to  the  pasture-lands 
in  these  high  mountain  valleys,  known  as  Saeterdale, 
where  they  remain  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
obliges  the  herdsmen  to  return  with  their  charges  to 
the  shelter  of  the  farms.  Although  the  cattle  and 
horses  are  small,  they  are  generally  strong  and 
capable  of  bearing  much  hard  labour. 

PtwiucU,  >br..—  The  fisheries  of  N.  are  of  great 
importance,  and  not  only  yield  one  of  the  most 
im|tortant  articles  of  home  consumption,  but  at  the 
same  time  constitute  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sources  of  foreign  export  Fish  is  caught  in  almost 
every  stream  and  lake  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  in 
the  fiords  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  bays  and  channels 
which  encircle  the  numerous  islands  skirting  the 
long  sea-line  of  Norway.  Salmon,  herring,  and  cod 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  latter  alone 
giving  employment  to  some  16,000  or  18,000  men, 
who  proceed  in  upwards  of  3000  boats  to  the 
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Liffodeu  Islands,  in  whose  waters  they  fish  from 
February  till  May,  and  often  obtain  a  return  of  16 
millions  of  tish,  having  an  average  vahie  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.*  In 
some  years  the  herring  fishery  of  the  south-west 
coast  u  even  more  remunerative;  from  500,000  to 
600,(100  tons  of  fish  being  not  (infrequently  taken  in 
the  season,  and  hence  the  collective  fisheries  of  N. 
may  be  estimated  to  bring  an  annual  return  of 
3  or  4  million  dollars. 

The  fauna  of  N.  includes  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx, 
elk,  otter,  reindeer,  red-deer,  seal,  the  eider-duck, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  blackcock, 
canereailzie,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  game. 

The  mineral  products,  which  comprise  silver, 
copper,  cobalt,  iron,  chrome  ironstone,  &c,  yield 
an  annual  return  of  nearly  600,000  dollars.  The 
richest  mines  are  situated  in  the  south,  and 
chiefly  in  the  district  of  the  Glommen.  as  the  cele- 
brated and  ancicut  silver  works  of  Kongeneberg, 
the  copper-mines  of  Rbraas,  and  the  numerous  iron 
shafts  on  the  southern  declivities  of  tho  mountains 
between  Kongensberg  and  the  Glommen.  Latterly, 
however,  some  productive  copper- works  have  been 
otiened  in  the  northern  districts  of  Kaafjord  in  I 
Finrnark. 

Ship-building  in  all  its  branches  is  almost  the 
only  industrial  art  that  is  extensively  and  actively 
prosecuted.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  absolutely  uo  special  trades,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  small  fishing-ports,  no  leas  than  the  inmates  of 
the  widely  separated  farms,  employing  their  com- 
pulsory leisure  during  the  loug  winter  io  weaving, 
•pinning,  and  making  the  articles  of  clothing  and 
tl  >-  domestic  implements  required  in  their  house- 
holds. 

Tr<id«,  «fcc — The  principal  seats  of  trade  are 
Christiania,  Drammen,  Bergen,  Stavanger,  and 
Trondjem.  Tim  merchant  fleet  numbered,  in  1860, 
5300  shins,  with  a  tonnage  of  upwards  of  260,000 
lasts,  and  carrying  nearly  33.000  men.  The  exports, 
which  consist  mainly  of  timber,  fish,  minerals,  furs, 
feathers,  and  down,  amounted  in  1860  to  10,742,217 
dollars ;  while  tho  imports  were  valued  in  the 
same  year  at  15.507.750  dollars,  and  consisted  not 
onlv  of  the  ordinary  colonial  goods,  and  objects 
of  luxury,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  consumption,  as  corn  to  the 
annua!  amount  of  800.000  tous,  salt  in  nearly  half 
that  quantity,  fresh  and  salted  meat,  butter,  soap, 
hemp  and  flax,  sailcloth,  tow,  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and 
manufactured  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  most 
important  commercial  relations  of  N.  now  centre  in 
Hamburg,  which  of  late  years  has  supplied  it  with 
colonial,  Iviglsh,  and  French  wants.  Holland, 
Russia,  and  Denmark  stand  next  in  order  as 
importers  to  N.,  while  the  Catholic  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  the 
•moked  and  dried  Norwegian  fish. 

Rn-eip'9,  rfr. — According  to  the  budget  for  1860 
— 186'f.  the  receipts  for  the  three  inclusive  years 
weie  1 1.'jr>6Ii>50  dollars;  while  the  expenditure 
was  estimated  at  about  the  same  sum,  which 
would  give  4755,350  dollars  annually.  Prior  to 
18*8,  a  very  great  reduction  had  been  effected  in 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  through  the  rigid 
economy  of  tho  Storthing;  but  the  expenses  incurred 
by  tho  i  qnipmeut  of  troops  to  aid  Denmark  in  the 
8lt«vig-IIo]Ktc.ii  war  of  1848  have  again  an.'^mcnted 
tht*  sum,  and  at  the  close  of  1859  it  amounted  to 
7.600,0'  0  doll  ies.  ThiB  sum  includes,  however, 
the  old  unliquidated  debt  remaining  from  the  time 
of  tho  union  of  N.  with  Denmark,  and  the  various 
loans  mad«  for  the  construction  of  railways. 

•  The  ppocie  dollar  is  worth  about  4m.  <W. 


Administration,  dr. — N.  is  divided  iuto  17 
or  administrative  circles  -viz.,  Smalchnenes,  Ager^ 
huua,  Hedemarken,  Christians,  Bnskerud,  Jarls- 
berg  and  Laurviga,  Bradsbergs,  Nedenaes,  Lister 
and  Man  dais,  Stavanger,  South  Bergenhuus,  North 
Bergenhuus,  RomsdaJ,  South  Trondjem,  North 
Trondjcm,  Nordland,  Fin  mar  ken.  These  circles 
are  subdivided  into  46  bailiwicks,  each  presided 
over  by  a  rural  magistrate.  N.  has  a  representative 
government,  based  on  the  constitution  which  was 
established  in  1814,  and  ratified  at  Eidsvold.  Once 
in  three  years  the  Storthing,  or  legislative  chamber, 
meets,  and  is  composed  of  representatives  who 
are  elected  by  the  freehold  voters  of  their  several 
districts.  Tho  number  of  city  representative* 
depends  ujion  that  of  the  rural  representatives,  to 
whom  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  1  to  2.  The 
Storthing  votes  the  taxes,  which  are  collected  by 
officers  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  N. ;  it  proposes 
laws,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the  king;  but  if 
they  pass  the  Storthing  three  times,  they  acquire 
validity  even  without  the  king's  sanction.  Although 
N.  constitutes  one  joint  kingdom  with  Sweden  in 
regard  to  succession,  external  policy,  and  diplomacy, 
it  is  in  all  other  resjiects  an  indejiendent  state, 
having  its  own  government,  legislative  machinery, 
finances,  army  aud  navy.  The  king  is  indeed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  of  the  country, 
whether  military  or  naval;  but  he  can  neither 
augment  or  decrease  their  number,  nor  proclaim 
l»eaoe  or  war,  without  the  assent  of  the  Norwegian 
Council  of  State,  which  must  consist  of  natives  of 
the  country ;  nor,  excepting  in  time  of  war,  can  he 
bring  foreign  soldiers  within  the  frontiers,  or  send 
native  troojis  out  of  Norway.  He  must  visit  N. 
once  every  year,  and  in  his  absence  affairs  aro 
administered  in  the  name  of  his  rejwesentative, 
who  may  be  a  Swede,  and  who  is  entitled  viceroy 
if  ho  be  of  royal  birth.  In  accordant*  with  the 
constitution,  no  title  cau  be  conferred  independently 
of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  no  one  cau  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  noble,  while  with  the  death  of  the 
members  of  the  fifteen  still  surviving  noble  families 
who  were  born  before  1821,  all  personal  honours, 
privileges,  and  distinctions  belonging  to  nobility 
will  cease.  The  constitution  may  therefore  bo 
rcL.udcd  as  purely  democratic  in  its  character. 
Tne  (,'ouncil  of  State  constitutes  the  highest  court 
of  ju.-itice,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  provincial 
magistrates  or  'amtmanner*  administer  justice,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bailiffs  and  sorenskriver  or 
advocates,  who  preside  over  petty  rural  courts. 
These  lower  courts  are  controlled  by  the  S'iJU 
Otemtte,  or  Diocesan  Courts  of  Justice,  while  the 
latter  are,  in  their  turn,  under  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  or  Hoietie  Rett,  which  is  located  at  Chris- 
tian ia. 

Religion,  Ac. — The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant, 
and  almost  the  exclusive  church,  although  freedom 
is  allowed  to  all  other  Christian  denominations. 
Jews  are  not  tolerated.  The  church  is  under  the 
administration  of  five  bishops,  whose  sees  are 
Christiania  or  Ag*erhnus,  Christiansand,  Trondjem, 
Nordland  and  Finrnark  conjoined,  and  Bergen. 
There  are  341  parishes,  some  of  which  extend  over 
enormous  tracts  of  land,  and  include  from  6000  to 
10,000  parishioners  scattered  in  widely-separated 
farmsteads.  The  clergy,  who  receive  tithes,  exercise 
considerable  influence  in  remote  country  districts, 
where  they  frequently  are  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes,  and  exercise  various  judicial  functions. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  N.  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  provision  is  now  made 
to  extend  education  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
inaccessible  districts  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers, 
a  oertsin  number  of  whom,  correspond mg  to  the 
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numl>er  of  farms  in  each  parish,  are  nominated  to 
the  office  of  schoolmaster.  These  men  proceed  from 
house  to  himse,  being  supplied  with  a  school-room, 
ami  fed  ami  entertained  by  each  householder  in 
siicces-siou  for  the  nnntbor  of  days  at  which  the 
farm  is  mulcted.  In  1853,  there  were  419  fixed 
schooLt  in  203  parishes;  and  by  the  aid  of  these, 
and  the  system  of  itinerant  teaching,  education  is 
so  universally  diffused  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
Norwegians  who  cauuot  read  and  write.  The  uni- 
versity oi  Christiania  (q.  v.),  which  was  founded  in 
1811,  is  well  attended,  and  numbers  amongst  its 
■indents  the  sons  of  many  of  tho  jicasant  land- 
owners, who  receive  a  university  education  without 
intending  to  follow  the  learned  professions. 

Army,  >lr. — The  army  of  N.  is  composed  of 
regular  troops  and  militia,  the  former  numbered 
for  1860—  IStiH.  li»,511  men,  and  the  latter  15,604, 
making  a  total  of  33,115.  There  is,  Iraides,  a 
special  ami,  known  as  the  Skieliibern,  or  Skaters, 
whifch  consist  <»f  a  company  of  light  infantry,  carry- 
ing muskets,  and  ice-poles  eight  feet  long.  The 
fleet  numbers  146  vessels,  including  15  steamers, 
suid  125  gunboats  ;  and  there  are  46.000  seamen 
on  the  rolls.  Hortcn,  in  Ohristianiafinrd,  is  the 
principal  naval  jiort.  The  only  fortified  spots  are 
Fredericksteen  at  Frederickshald,  Fredei  ickstad, 
Akershuun,  Bergenhuus,  Munholm,  and  Wardoehuua, 
Dear  the  P.uasbn  frontier. 

Tho  population  of  N.  is  chiefly  rural,  only  about 
11  percent,  living  in  towns.  Christianta,  the  prin- 
cipal city,  has  not  more  than  40,000  inhabitants, 
wnile  Bergen  and  Trondjem  have  respectively  only 
26,000  and  10,01(0.  The  physical  character,  and 
consequent  climatic  relations  of  N.,  leave  a  very 
small  projM>rti')ii  (according  to  some  writers,  only 
about  2  per  cent.)  of  the  area  capable  of  being 
cultivated ;  for  it  may  t>e  stated  generally,  that  the 
valleys  are  ti.e  only"  habitablo  and  agriculturally 
productive  mrts  of  the  country,  the  mountain- 
ridges  which  separate  the  low-lying  lands  being 
covered  with  lure  masses  of  gneiss  and  mica 
schists,  in  the  fissures  of  which  tho  only"  vegeta- 
tion is  jutil|«er,  lir,  aspen,  birch,  and  stunted  beech 
trees.  There  are  few  villages,  aud  the  isolated 
farmsteads  are  often  sejurated  from  one  another  by 
many  mile*  The  cultivators  of  the  land  are  in 
most  instances  also  the  proprietors,  less  thao  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  being  tenant*  only. 
Allod'al  Land,  known  as  Udal  or  Odel,  does  not 
descend  to  tb?  eldest  sou  unconditionally,  since  all 
bis  relatives  have  a  claim  uiion  it,  and  if  it  should 
be  sold,  hav»  tho  right  of  buying  it  back  within 
the  term  of  five  years  at  the  sale-price  The  holders 
of  allodial  lands  have  in  recent  times  adopted 
surnames,  whirh  are  generally  taken  from  their 
hereditary  projierty,  but  the  small  proprietors, 
who  cultivate  their  own  land,  and  are  known  as 
Bonder,  or  ]>eagauts,  still,  for  the  most  part,  retain 
the  old  .Scandinavian  custom  of  merely  affixing  son 
and  d.-"<t  to  the  father's  name  ;  thus,  for  instance, 
the  children  of  a  man  known  as  Hans  Jorgeuson, 
and  who  had  been  christened  Jurgeu  anil  Kirsten, 
would  become  Jorgen  Hanson  aud  Kirsten  Hans- 
datler,  while  the  children  of  Hanson  would  in  their 
turn  a-snme  his  Christian  name  as  their  patronymic. 

R>t(r—!,ti:viMiJ*t  Ac— With  the  exception  of 
some  20,000  1  np|>s  and  Finns,  living  in  the  most 
remote  uoith^rn  regions,  tho  inhabitants  of  N.  are 
generally  a  pure  Scandinavian  race,  akin  to  the 
North  Germanic  nations  of  Aryan  descent.  The 
genuine  Norwegians  oro  of  middle  height,  with 
strong,  weli  knit,  muscular  frames,  of  fair  Bkin, 
with  light  flaxen  or  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  In 
character,  they  may  be  said  to  be  frank,  yet  cautious 
and  reserved,  honest,  moderate,  religious,  and  super- 


stitious, more  from  an  inveterate  love  of  clinging  to 
the  forms,  thoughts,  and  creed  of  their  ancestors, 
than  from  fanaticism.  Their  love  of  country,  and 
the  irrepressible  fondness  for  the  sea,  by  the  very 
anomaly  which  these  apparently  contradictory  pro- 
pensities exhibit,  shew  them  to  he  the  true  descend- 
ants of  the  sea-roving  Northmen  of  old.  Of  late 
years,  emigration  has  continued  steadily  to  increase 
at  a  rate  which  threatens  to  be  a  serious  evd  to 
so  badly  populated  a  country  as  N.,  but  which  is 
easily  explained  by  tho  small  portion  of  land  capable 
of  cultivation.  The  general  diffusion  of  education, 
and  the  perfect  equality  and  practical  independ- 
ence which  they  have  known  how  to  secure  and 
retain  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  nominal 
incorporation  with  the  other  Scandiuaviau  kingdoms, 
give  to  the  poorest  Norwegians  a  sense  of  self-resjicot 
and  self-reliance  which  distinguish  them  favourably 
from  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries. 
Want  of  cleanliness,  too  ready  a  use  of  oaths,  and  a 
liking  for  strong  drinks,  are  the  failings  to  which 
the  people  are  said  to  be  most  inclined  ;  it  should  be 
oloerved,  however,  that  great  diversities  of  charac- 
ter and  habits  are  observable  in  different  districts. 
The  peasants,  more  es[K:cially  in  the  amts  remote 
from  towns,  retain  their  ancient  provincial  costumes, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  highly  picturesque, 
consisting,  among  the  women,  of  ample  woollen 
skirts  and  brightly-coloured  knit  bodices,  fastened 
and  adorned  with  silver  or  brass  closjie  and  buckles. 
Music  is  much  cultivated  by  all  classes  of  the  ]>eople, 
and  the  national  songs  and  melodieB  which  are  the 
favourites,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  melancholy 
character. 

Danish  is  the  language  in  ordinary  use  both  in 
writing  and  shaking,  although  dialects  nearer  akin 
to  the  old  Norse  are  spoken  by  the  dalesmen  and 
mountaineers  of  sriecial  districts.  Since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  country  from  Denmark,  a  strongly 
national  tendency  lias  been  manifested  by  some  of 
the  best  Norwegian  writers,  and  attempts  nave  been 
made  to  reorganise  these  dialects  into  one  general 
Norwegian  language,  and  thus,  in  fact,  to  revive 
the  ancient  Norse,  or  Icelandic,  which  bos  been 
preserved  in  Ireland  in  almost  perfect  purity  since  - 
its  first  introduction  to  the  island  in  the  9th  c. 
by  colonists  from  tho  Scandinavian  mother-lands. 
Among  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  literature  and  history  of  N.,  wo  may 
instance  Professor  P.  A.  Munch,  whose  able  exposi- 
tions of  the  laws  and  social  conditions  of  his  country 
have  throwu  new  light  on  its  history ;  Keyser, 
Unger,  and  Hohnboe,  who  have  doue  much  to 
elucidate  the  Norse  tongue  and  literature ;  A.  Munch 
and  Monsen,  successful  cultivators  of  the  national 
lyric  ;  and  J.  Moe  and  Asbjornsen,  the  critical  col- 
lectors and  annotators  of  native  sagas.  In  the  more 
alietruse  deportments  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  Norwegians  have  gained  for  themselves  a 
foremost  place,  as  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the 
mentiou  of  names  such  as  N.  H.  Abel,  renowned  for 
his  discoveries  in  definite  integrals;  C.  Hans  teen, 
the  astronomer ;  and  Keilhau,  the  geologist. 

History.  —The  early  hiitory  of  N.  is  comprised  in 
that  of  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  and  is,  like 
theirs,  for  the  most  i>art  fabulous.  It  is  only 
towards  the  close  of  the  10th  c,  when  Christianity 
was  introduced  under  the  role  of  Olaf  I.,  that  the 
mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  previously  plunged  begins  to 
give  place  to  the  bght  of  historical  troth. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  intercourse  which  the  Norwegians  hod 
with  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe  through 
their  maritime  expeditions,  destroyed  much  of  the 
old  nationality  of  tho  people  with  the  heathenism 
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which  they  had  hitherto  cherished,  although  the 
sanguinary  feuds  which  had  raced  among  the  rival 
chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely  he  said  to  havo  lost 
their  ferocity  under  the  sway  of  a  milder  religion. 
Olaf  II.,  or  tbo  Saint  (1015-1031)),  who  zealously 
prosecuted  the  conversion  of  his  country  men,  raised 
himself  to  supreme  power  in  the  land  by  the  sub- 
jection of  the  small  kings  or  chieftains,  who  in  the 
times  of  heathenism  had  subdivided  the  kingdom 
among  them.  The  war  between  Olaf  and  King 
Knut  the  Great  of  Denmark,  which  terminated  in 
1030  with  the  battle  of  Sticklostad,  in  which  the 
former  was  slain,  brought  X.  under  the  sway  of  the 
Danish  conqueror;  but  at  his  death  in  1030,  Olafs 
son.  Magnus  I.,  recovered  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  thenceforth,  till  1319,  X.  continued  to  be 
governed  by  native  kings.  The  death  in  that  year 
of  Hakon  VII.  without  male-heirs,  threw  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  king  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
assembly,  who,  after  many  discussions,  made  choice 
of  Magnus  VIIL  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Hakon' s 
daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hakon,  and  his  grandson  Olaf  IV.,  who  having  been 
elected  king  of  Denmark  in  1370,  became  ruler  of 
the  sister  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the  death  of 
bis  father  ia  1380.  This  young  king,  who  exercised 
only  a  nominal  sway  under  the  guidance  of  bis 
mother  Queen  Margaret,  the  only  child  of  Vol- 
demar  III.  of  Denmark,  died  without  heirs  in  1387. 
Margaret's  love  of  power  and  capacity  for  govern- 
ment brought  about  her  election  to  the  triple  throne 
of  the  Scandinavian  lands,  and  from  this  |>eriod  till 
LSI 4,  N.  continued  united  with  Denmark  ;  but  while 
it  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state, 
it  retained  its  own  constitutional  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  exercised  its  right  of  electing  to  the 
throne,  until,  like  the  sister- kingdom,  it  agreed  of 
its  own  free  will  to  relinquish  this  privilege  in 
favour  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne.  See 
Denmark.  History  op.  The  Napoleonic  crisis  may 
be  said  to  have  severed  this  union,  which  had  existed 
for  more  than  400  years,  for  Denmark,  after  having 
given  unequivocal  proofs  of  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after  the  disastrous 
war  of  1813,  to  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  this 
long  united  partner  of  her  state.  Crippled  in  her 
resources,  and  almost  a  bankrupt,  she  saw  herself 
constrained  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  IS  14.  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  by  the  allied  powers  that 
she  should  resign  N.  to  Sweden,  receiving  in  return, 
by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish 
Pomeratiia  and  the  island  of  Rllgcn,  which  were 
subsequently  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lanen- 
burg  on  the  payment  by  that  state  of  two  million 
rix-dollnrs.  The  Norwegians,  having  refused  to 
admit  t'.ic  validity  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  nominated 
Prince  Christian,  the  heir -presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  regent  aud  subsequently  king 
of  Norway.  This  nomination  was  made  by  the 
national  diet,  or  Storthing,  which  mot  at  Ejdsvold, 
where  they  drew  up  a  constitution  based  on  the 
French  constitution  of  1701.  These  measures 
found,  however,  neither  supporters  nor  sympathisers 
among  the  other  nations ;  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  great  allied  powers,  Charles  John  Bcrna- 
dotto,  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  led  an  army  iuto 
N.,  aud  after  taking  Fredcrickstad  and  Fredericks- 
hald,  threatened  Christiania.  Denmark  being  unable 
to  support  the  cause  of  Prince  Christian,  and  N. 
being  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for 
prosecuting  a  war,  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  and 
the  Norwegians  in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  were  glad  to  accept  the  proposals  made  to 
them  by  the  Swedish  king  for  a  union  with  Sweden, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  should  retiin 
the  newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy  full 
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liberty  and  independence  within  their  own  bound- 
aries. These  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  strictly 
maintained ;  a  few  uniui|>ortant  alterations  in  the 
constitution,  necessitated  by  tho  altered  conditions 
of  the  new  union,  being  the  otdy  changes  introduced 
in  the  machinery  of  government  Charles  XIII, 
was  declared  joint  king  of  Sweden  and  X.  iu  1818* 
and  while  the  latter  has  become  an  almost  inde- 
pendent state,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  former 
has  found  in  its  nominal  acquisition  an  equivalent 
for  the  loss  of  Finland,  which  was  the  price  exacted 
for  it  by  the  allied  powers,  and  made  over  to  Russia. 
Since  the  union,  X.  has  firmly  resisted  every  attempt 
on  the  |>art  of  the  Swedish,  monarchs  to  infringe 
upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  nation ; 
and  during  tho  reign  of  the  hn»t  of  the  Bcmadotte 
dynasty,  the  relations  between  him  and  his  Xor» 
weglui  subjects  were  marked  by  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust on  both  sides,  but  since  the  accession  of  his 
son,  Oscar  I.,  in  1844,  perfect  harmony  and  good-will 
have  existed,  and  X.  has  continued  to  make  rapid 
progress  towards  a  state  of  )>olitieal  security  and 
material  prosperity  far  greater  than  it  ever  enjoyed 
under  the  Danish  dominion.—  See  T.  Thorlak,  U'u- 
toria  rerum  Xorvai/irarum  (Cojicnh.  171 1) ;  Schiining, 
Nifrn'a  lii'ie*  HUtorie  (Soroe,  1771);  Munch,  Dei 
JWsfa  FulKt  Hiitorie,  Bd.  1-6  (Christ  1S52— 
1850). 

NORWAY  HADDOCK.   See  Bebovxt. 

NO  RWICH,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  county  in  itself,  on  the 
Wensum,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Yare,  20  miles  west  of  Yarmouth,  and  98  mile* 
north-north-east  of  London.  It  covers  an  art  a 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  is  skirtod  on  it* 
north  and  east  Bides  by  the  river,  and  on  the  west 
and  south  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  In  the  town  and 
immediate  vicinity  there  are  as  many  as  ten  bridges. 
The  market-place  (COO  feet  long  by  310  feet  wide) 
and  its  vicinity  contain  many  large  shops  and  good 
houses.  The  castle,  finely  situated  on  an  elevation 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  originally  covered, 
with  its  works,  an  area  of  about  23  acres.  The 
bridge  (150  feet  long)  over  the  ditch  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  Anglo- Norman  arches 
remaining.  The  massive  quadrangular  Norman  keep 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  cathedral,  almost  wholly 
Norman  in  plan,  was  founded  in  1094  by  Bishop 
Ilerlwrt  Losing*.  It  is  411  feet  long,  191  feet 
broad  at  the  transepts,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire 
315  feet  high.  Near  the  cathedral  are  a  nutnlter  of 
ancieut  and  interesting  structures  now  more  or 
less  in  ruins,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St 
Ethel  )>ert's  and  the  Erpingham  Hate,  the  former  in 
Decorated  English,  the  latter  in  late  Perpendicular, 
and  )H)th  valuable  and  rich  specimens  of  their  styles. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  dissenting  chapels  and 
other  places  of  worship,  there  are  about  40  churches, 
of  which  St  Peter's,  Mancmft  *  handsome  cruci- 
form edifice  of  the  15th  c,  with  a  remarkably  fine 
peal  of  12  bells;  St  Andrew's,  St  Clement's,  St 
C  corse's,  St  Giles,  St  Michael's,  and  others,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Free  Grammar  School, 
with  an  endowment  of  about  £200  a  vear,  was 
founded  by  Edward  VL,  and  the  other  educational 
establishments  are  numerous  and  various  in  char- 
acter. The  public  library  contains  20,000  volumes, 
and  the  library  of  the  Norwich  Literary  Institution, 
15,000  volumes.  N.  is  the  seat  of  extensive  and 
flourishing  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are 
baudanas,  bombazines,  shawls,  crapes,  gauxes, 
damasks,  camlets,  and  muslins ;  shoeuiaking  is 
extensively  carried  on ;  yarn  and  silk  mills  are  in 
operation,  aud  employ  many  bauds.    Iron  founding, 
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 „;  dyeing,  malting,  fte.,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment-miking,  are  also  carried  on.  The  trade,  which 
is  facilitated  by  a  canal  and  river  system  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  is  chiefly  in  Agricultural 
produce  and  coaL  N.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  of  muni-  I 
cipal  and  liarliamentary  borough  in  1861,  74.891. 

About  three  miles  south  of  N.  is  Castor  St 
Edmunds,  which,  prior  to  the  Roman  era,  was  called 
Catstor,  and  under  the  Romans  received  the  name 
of  Vtmta  fcenorum.  N.,  which  occupies  a  place  in 
history  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions, 
had  its  origin  in  the  castle  erected  as  a  stronghold 
by  the  East  Anglian  kings,  and  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  safety  by  the  inhabitants  of  Vrnta  Icaiorum, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  North- wic,  or  northern 
station  or  town,  on  account  of  its  relative  position 
with  reyiect  to  their  own  town.  The  bishopric 
of  the  East  Angles  was  removed  hither  in  1094. 
About  4000  Flemings  settled  at  N.  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  greatly  increased  the  prosj>erity  of 
the  town  by  the  branches  of  manufacture  which 
they  i  iitr.nl  uced. 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  U.  S..  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Thames  River,  13  miles 
north  of  New  London,  and  38  south-east  of  Hart- 
ford. The  town  consists  of  three  large  villages, 
one  composed  of  beautiful  and  finely-situated  resi- 
dences;  the  others  of  nearly  90  manufactories  of 
cotton,  wool,  pa|»er,  &c,  which  are  supplied  with 
water-power  by  falls  of  50  feet  on  the  Y  antic  River. 
N.  contains  county  buildings,  8  Imnks,  1  daily  and 
2  weekly  papers,  17  churches,  30  public  and  5  private 
schools,  a  free  academy,  settled  in  16."i0,  when  9 
square  miles  were  bought  of  Uncas,  an  Indian  chief, 
whose  grave  is  in  the  village,  for  jt'70.  Pop.  in  1860, 
14,047. 

NORWICH  or  MAMMALIFFROUS  CRAO, 
a  series  of  highly  fossil  if erotU  l>eds  of  sand,  loam, 
and  gravel,  of  Pleistocene  age,  occurring  at  several 
place-*  within  a  few  miles  of  Norwich,  where  they 
are  popularly  named  '  Crag.'  They  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  marine  and  fresh- water  molluscs,  with 
Ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia.  They  are 
evidently  estuary  beds,  the  most  common  shells 
being  the  vcrv  sjiecies  now  abundant  in  such 
situations  around  the  coasts  of  Britain  ;  but  with 
them  are  associated  a  few  extinct  species.  The  l>eds 
rest  on  the  white  chalk,  the  surface  of  which  is 
frequently  Perforated  by  Pholas  crispata,  the  shell 
still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavitv.  The 
i  bones  belong  to  s|»ecies  of  elephant, 
pig,  deer,  and  field-mouse.  With  them  are 
.„.onaIly  found  the  bones  of  Mastodon  angnsthlrns 
and  some  molluscs,  which  belong  to  the  Red  Crag. 
Their  occurrence  here  is  l>elicved  to  have  arisen 
from  their  having  been  washed  out  of  the  Red  into 
this,  the  Norwich  Crag. 

NOllWOOD,  Upper  and  Lower,  are  two  villages 
in  Surrey,  England,  with  a  station  on  the  London 
and  Croydon  Railway,  6  miles  south  of  London. 
The  public  pleasure-ground,  called  the  Beulah  Sjia, 
is  prettily  laid  out  around  a  mineral  spring.  Ihe 
villages  are  worthy  of  mention,  however,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  schools,  among  which  are  a  district 
school  for  the  paii^r  children  of  Lambeth  parish, 
and  a  very  large  aud  imiHirtant  educational  estab- 
lishment for  the  pauper  children  of  London.  The 
district  parish  of  N.  had,  iu  1861,  a  population  of 
7462. 

NOSK.  AND  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL,  The 
nose  is  not  only  the  organ  of  smell,  but  is  likewise  a 
of  the  apparatus  of  respiration  and  voice. 
1  anatomically,  it  may  be  divided  into  an 


external  part — the  projecting  portion,  to  which  the 
term  nose  is  popularly  restricted  ;  and  an  internal 
part,  consisting  of  two  chief  cavities,  or  nasal  fossae, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  septum, 
and  subdivided  by  sjiongy  or  turbinated  tiones 
projecting  from  the  outer  wall  into  three  passages  or 
inetttusrs,  with  which  various  cells  or  sinuses  in  the 
ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  superior  maxillary 
bones  communicate  by  r~ 


I  nnu«.  a,  ine  »upenor  inrmnaieu 
Mtus ;  f,  the  Middle  turbinated  bone  % 
;  »,  the  Inferior  turbinated  bont; 
;  go,  •  probe  passed  Into  the  na««l 


Fig.  L — A  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Nasal  Fossae  of 

the  Left  Side,  the  Central  Septum  being  removed: 
1,  the  frontal  bone;  1,  the  n»«al  bone;  3,  part  of  the  ethmoid 

bone;  4,  the  »pheni<ldal  •inw.   a,  the  enperior  turbinated 

bone ;  6,  the  ouperlor  meatus ; 

ad.  the  middle  mcatiM ; 

ff,  the  Inferior  dm 

The  external  portion  of  this  organ  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  triangular  pyramid  which  projects  from 
the  centre  of  the  face,  immediately  above  the  upper 
lip.  Its  summit  or  root  is  connected  with  the  tore- 
head  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  formed  on  either 
side  by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone.  Its  lower  part  presents 
two  horizontal  elliptical  openings,  the  nostrils,  which 
overhang  the  mouth,  and  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  vertical  septum  The  margins  of  the 
nostrils  are  usually  provided  with  a  numl>er  of  stiff 
hairs  {rihrituvt),  which  project  aeries  the  ojteuings, 
and  serve  to  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances, 
such  as  dust,  small  insects,  &c,  which  might  other- 
wise be  drawn  up  with  the  current  of  air  intended 
for  respiration.  The  skeleton,  or  framework  of  the 
now,  is  partly  composed  of  the  bones  forming  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  bridge  and  partly  of  cartilages, 
there  l>eing  on  either  side  an  upj>er  lateral  and  a 
lower  lateral  cartilage,  to  the  latter  of  which  are 
attached  three  or  four  small  cartilaginous  plates, 
termed  sesamoid  cartilages ;  there  is  also  the 
cartilage  of  the  septum  which  separates  the  nostrils, 
and  iu  association  posteriorly  with  the  tieqicndii  ular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  vomer,  forms  a 
complete  partition  between  the  right  and  left  nasal 
fossie.  It  is  the  lower  lateral,  termed  by  some 
writers  the  alar  cartilage,  which  by  its  flexibility 
and  curved  shape  forms  the  dilatable  chamber  just 
within  the  nostril.  The  nasal  cartilages  are  capable 
of  Iwing  slightly  moved,  and  the  nostrils  of  being 
dilated  or  contracted  by  various  Bmall  muscles, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  The  integu- 
ment of  the  nose  is  studded  with  the  openings  of 
sebaceous  follicles,  which  arc  extremely  Large  and 
abuudant  in  this  region.  The  oleaginous  secretion 
of  these  follicles  often  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  near 
the  surface;  and  hence  the  spotted  appearance 
which  the  tip  and  lower  jiarta  of  the  sides,  or  aloe,  of 
the  nose  frequently  present  On  titmly  compressing 
or  pinching  the  skin  of  these  parts,  the  inspissated 
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secretion  is  forced  out  of  the  follicles  in  the  form  of 
minute  white  worms  with  black  heads. 

The  natal  fat**,  which  constitute  the  internal 
part  of  the  nose,  are  lofty,  and  of  considerable  depth. 
They  open  in  front  by  the  nostrils,  ami  behind  they 
terminate  by  a  vertical  slit  on  cither  side  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  above  the  soft  palate, 
ana  near  the  orifices  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  which 
proceed  to  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its 
cavities  is  called  pituitary  (Lat.  pituita,  slime, 
rheum),  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion ;  or 
Sdmehlrrian,  from  Schneider,  the  first  anatomist 
who  shewed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  not,  as  was  previously 
imagined,  from  the  brain  ;  it  is  continuous  with  the 
skin  of  the  face  at  the  nostrils,  with  the  mucous 
covering  of  the  eye  through  the  lachrymal  duct 
(see  F.yk),  and  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  middle 
ear  posteriorly.  This  memliraue  varies  in  its 
structure  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  On  the 
and  siiongy  bones  bounding  the  direct 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  the  lining 
nc  is  comparatively  thick,  lartly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  multitude  of  glands  being  disseminated 
beneath  it,  and  opening  u|ion  it,  but  chiefly,  ]«erlia|«, 
from  the  presence  of  ample  and  capacious  submucous 
of  both  arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the 
are  by  far  the  more  large  aud  tortuous, 
i  plexuses,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  region  exposed 
than  any  other  to  external  cooling  influences, 
appear  to  be  designed  to  promote  the  warmth  of  the 
part,  and  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
its  passage  to  the  luntrs.  They  also  servo  to  explain 
the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  in  cases 
of  general  or  local  plethora.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
nostrils,  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  papilla-  and 
a  scaly  epithelium,  like  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  skin.  In  the  sinuse*,  and  in  all  the  lower  region 
of  the  nose,  the  epithelium  is  of  extreme  delicacy, 
being  of  the  columnar  variety,  and  clothed  with  cilia 
In  the  upper  third  of  the  n«tse — which,  as  the  proper 
seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  termini  the 
olfa-'lory  rt'jMM  -  the  epithelium  ceases  to  be  ciliated, 
assumes  a  more  or  less  ri  h  sienna-brown  tint,  and 
increases  remarkably  in  thickness,  so  that  it  forms 
an  opaque  soft  pulp  ujN>n  the  surface.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  nucleated  particles,  of 
nearly  uniform  appearance  throughout,  except  that 
the  lowest  ones  are  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
rest,  from  their  containing  a  brown  pigment  in 
their  interior.  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman  remark, 
in  their  Phy*ioh»jiral  Anatomy,  from  which  we  have 
condensed  the  alxtve  account  of  the  na*al  mucous 
membraue,  that  the  olfactory  region  aliounds  in 
glands,  apparently  identical  with  sweat  glands, 
which  dip  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  submucous 
among  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 


region.  These  filaments  differ  essentially  from 
the  ordinary  cerebral  nerves.  They  contaiu  no 
white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  divisible  into 


The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  the  first  pair  or  olfac 
tory  which  are  specially  connected  with  the  sense  | 
of  smell,  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  which  confer  ! 
ordinary  sensibility  on  its  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  motor  filaments,  from  the  facial  nerve 
to  the  nasal  muscles.     The  olfactory  nerve  on  1 
each  side  is  connected  with  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  Brain  (q.  v.)  by  an  external,  a  middle,  and 
•n  internal  root,  which  unite  and  form  a  flat 
band  (or,  more  correctly,  a  prism),  whieh,  on 
reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  1 
expands  into  an  oblong  mass  of  grayish-white 
substance,  the  olfactory  bulk.     From  the  lower 
surface  of  this  bulb  are  given  off  the  olfactory 
jUaments,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  which  pass 
through  the  cribriform  foramina,  and  are  distri-  j 
buted  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  | 


Fig.  2.— The  Distribution  of  the  Olfactory  Nerve  on  the 
Septum  of  the  None  : 

I,  Ihe  front.il  »inos ;  3,  the  no*al  bone ;  i,  the  aplienoMal  »lnn« 
of  I  ft»lde;  7.  the  posterior  opening  of  the  left  noatrll :  S.  the 
opening  of  the  ru«uchlan  tub* ;  9,  a  acctlon  of  the  toft 
palate;  10.  n  wction  of  the  hard  pal.ite.  a,  the  olfjctory 
nerve;  b,  >l»  three  roots;  c,  its  bulb,  from  which  filament* 
proceed  downward*  through  the  rribrtform  plate  of  tbf 
ethmoid;  d,  the  na«a.l  branch  from  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  tif  h  nerve;  e,  the  naso-paliiline  nerve  from  the  apheno- 
paUliue  ganglion;  f,  h,  Its  braneoe*;  i,  the  ►eptum  of  the 


elementary  fibula?,  and  resemble  the  gelatinous  fibres 
in  being  nucleated,  and  of  a  finely  grauular  texture. 
The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  (or  trifacial)  given 
to  the  nose  are  the  nasal  nerve  (derived  from  the 
ophthalmic  division),  which  supplies  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils, 
aud  the  nasopalatine  nerve  (derived  from  Mickel's 
ganglion,  which  is  connected  with  the  uuperior 
maxillary  division),  which  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  spongy  l>onc£  and  ou  the  septum. 
The  peculiar  sensation  that  precedes  sneezing  is 
an  affection  of  the  namil  nerve,  and  the  flow  of 
tears  thnt  accompanies  a  severe  fit  of  sneezing  is 
explained  by  the  common  source  of  this  and  the 
lachrymal  nerve;  while  the  common  sensib.lity  of 
the  nose,  generally,  is  due  to  the  branches  of  this 
and  of  the  ii  so- palatine  nerve. 

The  nature  of  odorous  emanations  is  so  little 
known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory 
impressions.  From  the  fact  that  most  odorous 
substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  vend,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  consist  of  {articles  of  extreme 
minuteness  dissolved  in  the  air  ;  yet  the  most 
delicate  experiments  have  failed  to  discover  any 
loss  of  weight  in  musk,  and  other  strongly  odorous 
substances,  after  they  have  been  freely  evolving 
their  elllnvia  for  several  years.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  odorous  matter,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  he  transmitted  by  a 
respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils  to  the  true 
olfactory  region,  whose  membrane  must  be  in  a 
healthy  condition.  If  it  is  too  dry,  or  if  there  is  an 
inordinate  excretion  of  fluid  from  its  surface  il«oth 
of  which  conditions  occur  in  catarrh  or  cold  in  tbe 
head),  smell  is  impaired  or  lost,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessary  ]>enetration  of  the  stimulating 
odour  to  the  nervous  filaments  being  prevented. 

The  acuteucas  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  far  ureater 
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in  many  of  the  lower  animals  (dogs,  fur  example)  i 
than  in  man,  and  they  employ  it  in  guiding  them  to 
their  food,  in  warning  them  of  approaching  danger, 
and  for  other  purpose*.  To  civilised  man  its  utility 
is  comparatively  small ;  but  it  is  occasionally  much  ! 
increased  when  other  senses  are  deficient  In 
the  well-known  case  of  James  Mitchell,  who  was 
deaf  and  blind  from  his  birth,  it  was  the  principal 
means  of  distinguishing  persons,  and  enabled  him 
at  once  to  perceive  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
Am  on  gut  many  savage  tribes  the  sense  is  almost 
as  acute  as  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  For 
example,  the  Peruvian  Indians  are  able,  according  > 
to  Humboldt,  to  distinguish,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  whether  an  approaching  stranger  is  a  Euro- 
jiean,  American  Indian,  or  Negro. 

Although  all  poisonous  gases  are  not  odorous,  and 
all  bad  odours  may  not  be  positively  deleterious  ■ 
to  health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  for  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  ' 
given  to  us  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  atmospheric 
impurities,  many  of  which  are  of  a  most  noxious  ] 
character,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  forms 
of  fever. 

NOSE  RING.    See  Rino. 

NOSI NG,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  moulding,  such 
as  the  bead  or  bottle  used  on  the  edge  of  steps,  to  j 
which  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied. 

NOSO'LOGY  (Gr.  nto&n,  disease)  is  that  branch  ; 
of  the  science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
distribution   and   arrangement    of  diseases  into 
classes,  orders,  4c.     Many  systems   of  nosology 
have  at  different  times  been  adopted ;  some  of 
which  have  been  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ascertained  causes    of   diseases ;   others    on  the 
pathological   states   or    conditions   which  attend 
diseases ;  others  on  the  differences  between  struc-  | 
tural  and  functional  diseases,  &c.     It  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  most  j>erfcct  method ;  but  that  i 
of  Dr  Farr,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  : 
medical  statists,  is  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General  | 
in  the  Reports  on  tlie  mortality  of  London  and  I 
England,  aud  is.  becoming  more  generally  adopted  ! 
than  any  other.     It  has  the  advantage  over  the 
autiquatcd  hut  once  popular  system  of  Cullen  (1792) 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and  i 
(by  illustrating   great  questions   connected  with 
public  health)  of  shewing  those  causes  that  are 
injurious  or  fatal  to  life,  and  of  thus  contributing  to 
the  removal  of  those  evils  (bad  drainage,  imperfect 
ventilation,  4c)  which  tend  to  shorten  humau 
existence. 

We  ap]>end  Dr  Farr's  system  of  nosology,  which 
13  arranged  in  four  primary  classes,  each  of  which 
includes  various  orders  : 

Class  L  Zymotic  Diskases  (Gr.  zymt,  a  ferment). 
—Diseases  that  are  either  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious,  and  that  are  induced  by  some  specific 
body,  or  by  want  of  food  or  by  its  bad  quality.  In 
this  class  there  are  four  orders— viz.,  Order  L 
Miasmatic  Diseases  (Gr.  miasma,  a  stain),  such  as 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlet- fever,  diphtheria,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  cholera,  ague,  4c  Order  II. 
Enthrtic  Diseases  (Gr.  enthflns,  put  in  or  implanted), 
such  as  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  glanders,  hydrophobia, 
malignant  pustule,  4c  Order  IIL  Dielic  Diseases 
(Gr.  diita,  way  of  life  or  diet),  such  as  famine, 
fever,  scurvy,  purpura,  rickets,  bronchocele,  delirium 
tremens,  4c.  Order  IV.  Parasitic  l)i*ea*es,  such  as 
scabies  (or  itch),  and  worm  disorders  from  animal 
parasites,  and  ring- worm,  scald-head,  4c,  from 
vegetable  parasites  or  fungi 

Class  II.  CoNsrrrtrriosAL  Diseases. — Diseases 
affecting  several  organs,  in  which  new  morbid 
products  are  often  deposited  ; 


This  class  contains  two  orders.  Order  I.  Diathetic 
Dise:u>es  (Gr.  diathtm*,  condition  or  constitution), 
including  gout,  amemia,  cancer,  melanosis,  lupus,  4c 
Order  II.  Tubercular  Dineases,  such  as  scrofula, 
phthisis,  mesenteric  disease,  tubercular  meningitis, 
4c 

Class  IIT.  Local  Diseases. —Diseases  in  which 
the  functions  of  particular  organs  or  systems  are 
disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or  without  inflamma- 
tion ;  sometimes  hereditary.  This  class  includes 
eight  orders.  Order  I.  Brain  Disease*  (or  more 
correctly,  Diseases  of  the  Xrrttou*  System),  such  as 
ajwplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
mania,  4c  Order  II.  Heart  Di*ea*es  (or  more 
correctly,  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System),  such 
as  iieriearditis,  endocarditis,  aueurism,  angina  pec- 
toris, atheroma,  phlebitis,  varicose  veins,  4c  Order 
III.  Lung  Diseases  (or  more  correctly,  Diseases  of  tfte 
Respiratory  System),  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 

Sileurisy,  asthma,  empyema,  laryngitis,  4c  Order 
V.  Bow* I  Diseases  (or  more  correctly,  Diseases  of 
the  Z>iV/«rfiee  System),  such  as  stomatitis,  gastritis, 
enteritis,  peritonitis,  jaundice.  4c.  Order  V.  A'W- 
ney  Disease*,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  nephritis, 
ischuria,  diabetes,  stone,  gravel.  4c  Order  VL 
Genetic  Diseases  (or  Disease*  of  the  Generative  System), 
snch  as  hydrocele,  ovarian  droi»y,  4c  Order  VII. 
Bone  and  Muscle  Disease*,  such  as  caries,  necrosis, 
exostosis,  synovitis,  muscular  atrophy,  4c  Order 
VIII.  Skin  hUeases,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema, 
herpes,  impetigo,  acne,  lichen,  prurigo,  4c 

Class  IV.  Dkveloi'MEntal  Dlska.se*.— Special 
diseases,  the  iucidental  result  of  the  formative, 
reproductive,  aud  nutritive  processes.  It  contains 
four  orders.  Order  I.  Devtlopmental  Diseases  of 
Children,  such  as  malformations,  idiocy,  teething,  4c 
Order  II.  Derrlopmental  Diseases  of  Women,  such  as 
amenorrhea,  childbirth,  change  of  life,  4c.  Order 
III.  Devlopmental  Disease*  of  QUI  People^  such  as 
old  age,  and  its  concomitant  affections.  Order  IV. 
Diseases  of  Xulrition,  such  as  atrophy,  debility,  4c 

NO'STOC,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ahj<r,  suborder  Confemtcnc,  found  upon  moist 
ground,  rooks  near  streams,  4c,  and  consisting  of  a 
somovvhat  gelatinous  hollow  tumid  frond,  tilled  with 
simple  filaments  resembling  strings  of  beads.  AT. 
commune  is  frequent  in  Britain,  springiug  up  sud- 
denly on  gravel-walks  and  pasture-grounds  after 
rain.  It  is  a  trembling  gelatinous  mass,  often  called 
Star  Jelly,  and  vulgarly  regarded,  owing  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  makes  its  ap|»earancc,  as 
having  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  as  possessed  of 
imjwrtant  medicinal  virtues.  AT.  edule  is  employed 
in  Chiua  as  an  article  of  food. 

NOSTRADAMtJS,  a  celebrated  astrologer  of 
the  10th  c,  born  14th  December  1503,  at  St  Rerai, 
in  Provence,  His  proper  uame  was  Michel  Notre- 
Dame,  aud  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  He  studied 
first  at  the  College  d'Aviguou,  where  he  exhibited  • 
remarkable  scientific  powers,  ami  subsequently 
attended  the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Mont- 
pcllier.  Here  he  first  acquired  distinction  during  an 
epidemic  that  desolated  the  south  of  France,  by 
his  humane  attentions  to  those  stricken  by  the 
pestilence  After  taking  his  degree,  ho  acted  for 
some  time  as  professor,  but  was  induced  by  his 
friend  J.  C.  Scaliger  to  settle  in  Agen  as  a  medical 
practitioner.  After  travelling  for  some  time,  he 
finally  settled  at  Salon,  a  little  town  situated  in  the 
environs  of  Aix,  about  1544  Already  he  must  have 
been  reckoned  a  man  of  note,  for  in  the  following 
year,  when  an  epidemic  was  raging  at  Lyon,  he  was 
solemnly  invited  thither  by  the  civic  authorities, 
and  is  said  to  have  rendered  immense  services.  He 
fell  upon  his  prophetic  vein  about  the  year 
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1547,  but  in  what  light  he  himself  regarded  his 
pretensions,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  At  anyrate, 
he  commenced  to  write  his  famous  predictions 
(PropkHirtt)  which  first  appeared  at  Lyon  in  1555. 
These  predictions  were  in  r.iymed  quatrains,  divided 
into  centuries,  of  which  there  were  seven  ;  the  2d 
ed.,  published  in  1558,  contained  ten.  Astro- 
logy was  then  the  fashion,  ami  these  quatrains, 
expressed  generally  in  obscure  and  enigmatical 
terms,  had  a  great  success.  Some,  indeed,  regarded 
the  author  as  a  quack,  but  the  great  majority  as  a 
genuine  seer  or  predictcr  of  the  future.  He  was, 
consequently,  much  sought  nfter  by  all  sorts  of 
people,  high  and  low.  Catherine  do  Medicis  invited 
him  to  visit  her  at  Blois.  to  draw  the  horoscope 
of  her  sons,  and  on  his  departure  loaded  him  with 
presents.  The  Duke  ami  Duchess  of  Savoy  wont  to 
i>.\lon  expressly  to  see  him ;  and  when  Charles  IX. 
became  king,  he  appointed  N.  his  physician-in- 
ov.linary  (1564).  He  died  at  Salou,  2d  July  1500. 
N.'s  predictions  have  been  the  subject  of  an  immense 
amount  of  illustrative  and  controversial  literature. 
He  also  wrote  an  Almanac,  which  served  as  the 
model  of  all  subsequent  ones,  containing  predictions 
about  the  weather. — See  Jaubert's  Vi*  at  it.  Nostra- 
dnmus,  ApoUxjU  et  //tVoi're  (Amst  1050) ;  Astrue's 
Memoirs  pour  Strrir  d  tlllMoirt  tie  la  FaculU  lit 
MvntpeUirr  (Paris,  1707) ;  Apoloyi<-  pour  In  Grand* 
Jl'imnw*  Souptvnnf*  de  MwjU  (Paris,  1825) ;  and 
E.  Bareste's  Nostradamus  (Paris,  1842). 

NO  STRILS,  Diskasib  of  thk.  Acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  a  very 
common  and  well-known  affection,  which  has  been 
already  described  under  the  title  of  Catarrh  (q.v.), 
or  Cold  in  the  Head ;  while  the  chronic  form  of 
inflammation  is  described  in  the  article  Owkna. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  or  Kp'wtaxis  (Gr.  a 
dropping),  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  bloed- 
ing  from  a  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced (1)  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the 
nose,  or  a  scratch  in  the  interior  of  the  nostrils ; 
or  (2)  it  may  be  an  artiv*  hemorrhage,  in  which 
case  it  is  often  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  tension 
and  heat  in  the  nostrils,  pain  in  the  forehead, 
giddiness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  flushing  of  the 
Face    (these  symptoms   are,  however,  seldom  all 

S resent  in  the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequeutly  the 
<<w  of  blood  is  preceded  by  no  apparent  disorder)  ; 
or  (3)  it  may  be  of  a  passir*  character,  and  may  be 
due  cither  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in 
malignant  scarlatina,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers, 
scurvy,  purpura,  Ac,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circu- 
lation by  disease  of  the  liver  and  heart. 

If  the  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  flushed  plethoric 
subject,  and  is  obviously  of  an  active  character,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  and 
may  be  left  alone  till  it  ceases  sjwntaneously  ;  but 
if  it  continues  so  long  as  materially  to  weaken  the 
patient,  or  if  it  l>e  of  the  passive  character,  or  if  it 
arise  from  injury,  then  means  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  |»tient 
should  be  placed  in  the  sittiug  jwsture  at  an  open 
window,  with  the  head  erect  or  slightly  inclined 
backwards ;  and  amongst  the  simpler  means  to  be 
first  tried,  are  compression  of  the  nostrils  by  the 
fingers,  the  application  of  a  key  or  other  piece  of 
cold  metal  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  occasional 
immersion  of  the  face  or  whole  head  in  cold  waiter, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  a  drawing-up  of  the 
water  into  the  nostrils;  or  Dr  Ncgrier's  plan  of 
causing  the  patient,  in  a  standing  position,  suddenly 
to  raise  his  arms  straight  upwards,  and  to  retain 
them  for  a  short  time  in  this  position — a  remedy 
which  he  states  to  have  always  succeeded,  even  in 
very  bad  cases,  when  other  means  had  failed.  Shoidd 
i  fad,  recourse  must  be  had  to 


injections  (for  example,  twenty  grains  of  alum 
j  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water)  thrown  up  the  nostrils 
I  by  a  syringe,  or  to  astringeut  powders  (as  finely- 
I  powdered  galls,  kino,  mattco,  alum,  &c.)  blown  up 
j  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quUl  or  other  tube,  or 
|  snuffed  up  by  the  patient.   As  a  final  resource, 
j  direct  compression  must  be  applied.  Abernethy 
I  never  failed  in  stopping  the  bleeding  by  winding  a 
piece  of  moistened  lint  around  a  probe,  so  as  to  form 
a  cylindrical  plug,  passing  this  along  the  floor  of  the 
nose  for  its  entire  length,  then  carefully  withdraw- 
|  ing  the  probe,  and  allowing  the  lint  to  remain  fot 
■  three  or  four  days.     Cases  occasionally  occur  in 
'  which  it  is  necessary  also  to  plug  the  postcrioi 
orifices  of  the  nostrils  by  an  oj>cration,  into  the 
details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

Polypus,  which  is  an  old  term  employed  to  signify 
any  sort  of  pedunculated  tumour  firmly  adhering 
(literally,  '  by  many  feet ')  to  a  mucous  surface,  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  nostrils  ;  its  most  usual 
seat  of  attachment  being  oud  of  the  turbinated 
bones.  The  ordinary  kind  is  of  the  consistence  of 
jelly,  yellowish,  streaked  with  blood- vessels,  and  of 
a  pear-shaped  form.  The  patient  has  a  constant 
feeling  of  fulness  in  the  nostril  (ai  if  he  had  a  cold 
in  the  head) ;  he  cannot  effectually  blow  his  nose  ; 
and  his  voice  is  sometimes  rendered  more  or  less 
thick  and  indistinct  If  he  force  his  breath  strongly 
through  the  affected  nostril,  and  at  the  same  timo 
compress  the  other,  and  close  the  mouth,  the 
polypus  may  generally  bo  brought  in  view.  The 
test  treatment  is  to  seize  the  neck  or  pedicle 
with  the  forceps,  and  twist  it  off.  The  consequent 
hemorrhage  may  be  rcaddy  checked  by  the  means 
already  descrilied. 

Foreign  Ixxlits  are  often  inserted  into  the  nostrils 
by  children,  and  become  impacted.  They  may 
usually  be  extracted  by  a  small  scoop  or  a  bent 
probe.  If  they  cannot  be  removed  by  those  means, 
they  must  be  pushed  back  iuto  the  throat  through 
the  |*osterior  nares. 

Children  are  occasionally  born  with  imperforated 
nostrils.  This  congenital  malformation  may,  how- 
ever, usually  be  remedied  by  surgical  assi9taucc 

NOT  GUILTY  is  the  form  of  vcnlict  in  a 
crimiual  prosecution,  and  also  in  some  civil  actions, 
when  the  jury  find  in  favour  of  the  defendant  or 
accused  party.  The  verdict  is  conclusive,  and  the 
accused  cannot,  in  criminal  cases,  be  tried  a  second 
time. 

NOT  PROVEN  is  a  form  of  verdict  nsed  in 
Scotland  in  criminal  prosecutions  when  the  jury 
think  there  is  some  foumlation  for  the  charge,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  against  the 
prisoner  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  ""such 
a  case,  a  verdict  of  '  Not  Proven '  is  substantially  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  The  prisoner  cannot  be  tried 
afterwards,  even  though  new  and  conclusive  evidence 
come  to  light  after  the  verdict. 


NOTABLES,  the  name  formerly  given  in  Prance 
to  persons  of  distinction  and  political  importance. 
As  the  States  General  were  inconvenient  to  the 
despotism  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Valois  adopted  the  exjiedient  of  calling  in  their 
stead  Asvmlilics  of  the  Notables,  the  time  of  calling 
them  ami  the  composition  of  them  being  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  by  which 
also  their  whole  proceedings  were  guided,  so  that 
they  generally  consented  at  once  to  whatever  was 
pro|>osed  to  them.  They  shewed  a  particular  readi- 
ness in  granting  subsidies,  to  which  they  themselves, 
as  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes,  were  not  to 
contribute.  An  Assembly  of  Notables,  convened 
in  Paris  by  Richelieu  in  1626,  and  presided  over  by 
Gaston,  brother  of  Louis  XIIL,  consisted  of  only 
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35  me tn  bora.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
even  this  poor  aek  uuwledgment  of  any  other  min<l 
or  will  in  the  nation  than  that  of  the  sovereign 
ceased  to  be  made ;  but  when  the  state  of  the 
finances  brought  the  monarchy  into  difficulties  and 
perils,  Louis  XVI.,  at  the  iustigation  of  the  minister 
Calonne,  had  recourse  again  to  an  Assembly  of 
Notables,  which  mot  22d  February  1787,  and  was 
dissolved  25th  May.  It  consisted  of  137  members, 
among  whom  were  7  princes  of  the  blood,  9  dukes 
and  peers,  8  marshals,  1 1  archbishops,  22  nobles,  8 
councillors  of  state,  4  masters  of  requests,  37  judges, 
12  deputies  of  the  Pays  d'  Etnts,  the  civil  lieutenant, 
and  25  persons  belonging  to  the  magistracy  of 
different  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Calonne's  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  the  finances  induced  the 
Notables  to  adopt  many  reforms  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  assembly  dissolved, 
than  many  of  them  joined  the  parliaments  in 
opposition  to  resolutions  adverse  to  their  private 
interests,  so  that  the  king  was  compiled  to  deter- 
mine u|»on  assembling  the  States  General.  Necker, 
who  had  meanwhile  been  placed  at  the  head  of  ■ 
affairs,  assembled  the  Notables  again,  Gth  November  I 
1788,  to  consult  them  concerning  the  form  in  which 
the  States  General  shotdd  be  convened,  and  parti-  ' 
cularly  concerning  the  number  of  members  of  the 
third  estate  and  the  manner  of  voting.  The  Notables 
declared  agaiust  every  innovation,  and  so  compelled 
the  court  to  half  measures,  which  helped  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

NOTARY-PUBLIC  is  an  officer  of  the  law, 
whose  chief  function  is  to  act  as  a  witness  of  any 
solemn  or  formal  act,  and  to  give  a  certificate  of 
the  same ;  which  certificate,  if  didy  authenticated, 
ia  accepted  all  the  world  over  as  good  evidence  of 
the  act  done  in  his  presence,  and  attested  by  him. 
The  services  of  a  N.  are  chietly  available  where  his 
evidence  is  to  lie  used  in  a  foreign  country.  Solici- 
tors arc  sometimes  notaries-public,  but  in  England 
there  are  fewer  notaries,  comparatively,  than  in 
Scotland,  where  notarial  acts  and  certificates  are 
more  largely  used, 

NOTATION,  the  method  of  representing  num- 
bers and  quantities  by  marks  or  signs.  The  repre- 
sentation of  nund>cre  is  known  as  'arithmetical,' 
and  that  of  quantities  as  *  symbolical'  notation. 

L  Arithmetical  Notation.— The  invention  of 
arithmetical  notation  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  earliest  use  of  writing,  whether  hieroglyphic  or 
otherwise,  and  must  have  come  into  use  about  the 
time  when  it  was  felt  that  a  monnd,  pile  of  stones,  or 
huge  misshapen  pillar,  was  insufficient  as  a  record  of 
great  events,  and  required  to  be  supplemented  by  some 
means  which  woidd  suffice  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  requisite  information.  The  most  natural  method 
undoubtedly  was  to  signify  '  unity '  by  one  stroke, 
thus :  | ;  'two '  by  two  strokes,  || ;  *  three '  by  three 
strokes,  |||,  Ac. ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  was 
the  method  adopted  by  most  of  tkose  nations  who 
iu vented  systems  of  notation  for  themselves.  It  is 
■hewn  on  the  earliest  Latin  and  Greek  records, 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  Roman,  Chinese,  and  other 
systems.  We  have  thus  a  convenient  division  of 
the  different  notation al  systems  into  the  natuntl 
and  artificial  groups,  the  latter  including  the 
systems  of  those  nations  who  adopted  distinct  and 
»  [»arato  symbols  for  at  least  each  of  the  nine  digits. 
The  Roman  and  Chinese  systems  are  the  most 
important  of  tho  former,  and  the  Hebrew,  later 
Greek,  and  '  decimal '  systems  of  the  latter  group. 

Human  SyeUrn. — The  system  adopted  by  the 
Romans  was  most  probably  borrowed  at  first  from 
the  Greeks,  and  was  distinguished  equally  by  its 

The  following 


to  be  tho  most  probable  theory  of  its  devel- 
opment A  simple  series  of  strokes  was  the  basis 
of  the  system  ;  but  the  labour  of  writing  and  read- 
ing large  numbers  in  this  way  would  soon  suggest 
methods  of  abbreviation.  The  first  and  most  natural 
step  was  the  divisinu  of  tho  strokes  into  {tarcels  of 
tens,  thus,  Q^tlj  J#B£3.  a  P*au  wn*cn  produced 
great  facility  in  the  reading  of  numbers.  The  next 
step  was  to  discard  these  parcels  of  ten  strokes  each, 
retaining  only  the  two  cross  strokes,  thus,  X  •  *• 
the  symbol  for  10.  Continuing  the  same  method  as 
larger  numbers  came  to  be  used,  they  invented  a 
second  new  symlxd  for  100,  thus,  Q  (which  was 
at  first  probably  tho  cancelling  stroke  for  ten  X  '9 
in  the  same  way  as  X  WIM  originally  the  cancelling 
stroke  for  ten  units) ;  and  for  the  sake  of  facility 
in  writing,  subsequently  employed  the  letter  C, 
which  resembled  it,  in  its  place.  The  circumstance 
that  C  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  oii'utn, 
'a  hundred,'  was  doubtless  an  additional  reason  for 
its  substitution  in  place  of  the  original  symbol  for 
100.  An  extension  of  the  same  process  produced 
M,  the  symbol  for  KMX),  which  was  also  written 
A,  0*7,  and  very  frequently  CIq.  This  symbol 
was  proltably  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that 
M  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  word  mille, 
signifying  a  thousand.  The  early  Roman  system 
went  no  higher.  Hut  though  the  invention  of  these 
three  symbols  had  greatly  facilitated  the  labour  of 
writing  down  and  reading  off  numbers,  further 
improvements  were  urgently  required.  The  plan  of 
'bisection  of  symbols'  was  now  adopted;  X 
divided  into  two  |>arts,  and  either  half,  V  or  f\  ,  used 
as  the  symbol  for  5 ;  f~  was  similarly  divided,  [~  or 
J_  standing  for  50 ;  and  |\, ,  CI,  or  Iq,  was  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  and  made  the  representative  of 
500.  The  resemblance  of  these  three  new  symbols 
to  the  letters  V,  L,  and  D,  caused  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  as  the  numerical  symbols  for  5,  50,  and 
500.  A  final  improvement  was  the  substitution  of 
IV  for  4  (in  place  of  I1II),  IX  for  9  (in  place  of 
Villi).  XO  for  90  (instead  of  LXXXX),  and  simi- 
larly XL  for  40,  CD  for  400,  CM  for  900,  Ac. ;  the 
smaller  number,  when  in  front,  being  always  under- 
stood as  subtractive  from  the  larger  one  after  it. 
This  last  improvement  is  the  sole  departure  from 
the  purely  additional  mode  of  expressing  numbers ; 
and  if  the  symbols  for  4,  9,  90,  Ac,  be  considered 
as  single  symbols,  which  they  practically  are,  the 
deviation  may  bo  looked  upon  as  merely  one  of 
form.  In  later  times,  the  Roman  notation  was 
extended  by  a  multiplication  of  the  symbol  for 
1000,  thus  CCIfXl  represented  10,000;  CCCIooO 
represented  100,(M)0,  Ac. ;  and  the  bisection  of  these 
symbols  gave  them  I.V)  and  IQOO  m  representa- 
tive of  5000  and  50,000  respectively.  This  in  all 
probability,  is  the  mode  according  to  which  the 
Roman  system  of  notation  was  constricted.  To 
found  a  system  of  arithmetic  upon  this  notation 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible;  and  so 
little  inventive  were  the  Romans,  that  the  attempt 
seems  never  to  have  been  made.  They  performed 
what  few  calculations  they  required  by  the  aid  of 
the  /ioacu*  (q.  v.). 

Chun-/*  System. — This  system  presents  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  former,  but  is,  in  facility 
of  expression,  much  superior  to  it.  Like  the 
Roman,  it  retains  the  primitive  symbols  for  the 
first  three  digits,  and  like  it  also  expresses  the 
last  four  by  prefixing  a  new  symbol  to  the 
symbols  for  the  first  four,  and  the  analogy  is 
continued  up  to '  twenty.'  From  this  point  onwards, 
the  Chinese  system  departs  from  the  '  additive* 
principle,  as  20,  30,  Ac,  are  represented  not  as  in 
the  Roman  system  by  a  repetition  of  the  syml>ol  for 
10,  but  by  affixing  to  the  symbol  for  l0>™  iu 
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left  side,  the  symbols  for  2,  3,  &c,  m  multiples. 
The  same  method  is  adopted  with  the  numlicrs  200, 
300,  &c  ;  and  should  the  number  contain  units, 
they  are  annexed  on  the  right-hand  side.  For 
small  numbers  up  to  20,  the  Roman  notation  is 
mora  expeditious,  on  account  of  the  greater  simpli- 
city of  its  characters ;  but  for  very  large  numlwrs, 
the  Chinese  is  scarcely  more  cumbrous  than 
our  own.  Rome  numbers  which  are  expressed 
by  the  Chinese  with  14  characters,  renuiro  more 
than  100  symbols  when  expressed  in  the  Roman 
notation. 

Previous  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Western  Europom 
nations  with  China,  their  notation  was  much  more 
cumbrous  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  the  changes 
since  made  have  affected  merely  the  form  of  the 
characters,  without  altering  the  principle  of  the 
system. 

Artificial  Stmtem*.— The  first  of  these,  in  point  of 
date,  is  the  Hebrew ;  but  as  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  it  is  very  meagre,  and  as  its  principle  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  construction  of  their 
improved  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe 
the  latter. 

Qr#k  Stptntu—  The  Greeks  at  first  used  a  method 
similar  to  the  Romans,  though  at  the  same  time 
thev  appear  to  have  employed  the  letters  of  the 
alplkabet  to  denote  the  first  24  numbers.  Such  a 
cumbrous  system  was  naturally  distasteful  to  so 
fastidious  a  race,  ami  they  hit  upon  the  happy 
expedient  of  dividing  their  alphabet  into  three 
portions— using  the  first  to  symbolise  the  9  digits, 
the  second  the  9  tens,  and  the  third  the  9  hundreds,  i 
But  as  they  possessed  only  24  letters,  they  had  to 
use  three  additional  symbols ;  their  list  of  symbols 
of  notation  then  stood  as  follows  : 


The  Greek  arithmetic,  founded  upon  such  a  syafc-ra 
of  notation,  was  necessarily  lengthy  and  complicated 
in  its  operations,  each  number  in  the  multiplicand 
forming  with  each  number  in  the  multiplier  a 
separate  product  (not  as  in  our  system,  where  one 
product  blends  with  another  by  the  process  of 
'carrying'),  though  by  arranging  these  products  in 
separate  columns,  according  as  they  amounted  to 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  Ac,  the  process  was  somewhat 
simplified.  But  when  fractions  formed  part  of  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand,  the  Greek  arithmetic 
became  almost  unmanageable,  till  the  invention  of 
Skxagksimala  (q.  v.)  by  Ptolemy  superseded  tt» 
After  Ptolemy's  death,  all  improvement 
arrested. 

Decimal  Sytiem, — The  decimal  system,  which 
introduced  into  Enrepe  from  the  East  (feo  Npmb> 
rals),  was  first  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  from  them  transmitted  to  the  French  and 
Germans,  through  whom  its  use  was  extended  over 
Europe.  The  modern  arithmetic  was  not  practised 
in  England  till  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  and 
for  a  long  time  after  its  introduction  was  taught 
only  in  the  universities.    The  decimal  system,  jioe- 
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By  these  symbols,  only  numbers  under  1000  could 
be  expressed,  but  by  putting  a  mark,  called  tola, 
under  any  symbol,  its  value  was  increased  a  thousand- 
fold, thus  m  *  1000,  «  =  20,000;  or  by  subscribing 
the  letter  M,  the  value  of  a  symbol  was  raised  ten- 
thousandfold,  thus,  2  =  80,000.  For  these  two 
marks,  single  and  double  dots  placed  over  tho 
symbols  were  afterwards  substituted.  This  improve- 
ment enabled  them  to  express  with  facility  all 
numbers  as  high  as  9,990,000,  a  range  amply  suffi- 
cient for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Further  improve- 
ments were  made  upon  this  system  by  Apollonius, 
who  also  by  making  10,000  the  root  of  the  system, 
and  thus  dividing  the  symbols  into  tetrads,  greatly 
simplified  the  expression  of  very  large  numbers. 
Both  Apollonius  and  Archimedes  had  to  a  certain 
extent  discovered  and  employed  tho  principle  ef 
giving  to  symbols  values  depending  on  their  position 
and  multiplicative  of  their  real  value,  but  this 
principle  was  applied  to  tetrads  or  periods  of  four 
figures  only,  and  the  multitude  of  symbols  seems  to 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  further  improvement  Had 
Apollonius,  who  was  the  chief  improver  of  the 
system,  discarded  all  but  the  first  nine  symbols,  and 
applied  the  same  principle  to  the  single  aynil>ols 
which  be  applied  to  the  '  tetrad '  grouus,  he  would 
have  anticipated  the  decimal  notation. 


testing  only  9  symbols^vit,  1,  2,  3.  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9 
(called  the  nine  digits)— adopts  the  principle  of 
giving  to  each  symbol  or  'figure'  two  values, 
one  the  absolute  value,  and  the  other  a  value 
dejiending  ujhmi  its  position.  The  numbers  from 
'one'  to  'nine'  inclusive  are  expressed  by  the 
nine  digits  ;  ten  is  expressed  by  writing  a  cipher 
or  jtcro  after  1  (10),  thus  throwing  it  into  the  second 
place,  and  giving  it  a  positional  value  ten  times  its 
alfsolute  value.  From  the  principle  that  a  figure  thus 
moved  one  place  to  the  left  is  held  to  be  increased 
in  value  ten  times,  this  method  of  notation  is  called 
decimal  notation  (Lat.  decern,  ten),  and  ten  is  said  to 
be  the  'radix'  of  the  system.  The  numbers  from 
'eleven'  to  'nineteen'  inclusive  are  expressed  by 
taking  the  sym!>ol  10  and  putting  the  digits  from 
'one'  to  'nine'  inclusive  in  place  of  the  zero— e.  gn 
twelve  is  written  12,  1  in  position  signifying  ten 
units,  and  2,  two  additional  units.  On  the  same 
principle,  twenty  is  expressed  by  putting  2  in  the 
second  position  (20),  and  so  on  to  99.  To  express 
a  hundred,  I  is  put  in  the  third  place  (UH>),  thus 
making  its  value  ten  times  what  it  is  in  the  second 
place,  or  ten  times  ten  units ;  two  hundred  is  simUarly 
expressed  by  21)0,  4c. ;  and  should  a  number  of  tens 
and  units  amounting  to  less  than  a  hundred  exist 
in  the  number,  the  symbols  expressing  them  are 
substituted  for  the  two  zeros.  This  process  can  be 
similarly  continued  without  limit 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  notation, 
which  is  perhaps  simpler  and  clearer.  In  such  a 
nnmlier,  e.  g.,  as  333,  instead  of  attributing  different 
values  to  tho  figure  3  in  the  different  positions,  we 
may  consider  it  as  symbolising  the  same  number 
throughout  namelv,  three  ;  but  three  trhat  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  signihea  three  ones  or  units  (o.  g.,  three 
single  pounds  or  sovereigns) ;  in  the  second  place, 
it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  it  is  three  *  tens'  or 
decades  (three  parcels  of  ten  sovereigns  each)  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  it  still  signifies  three,  but  now 
three  hundreds  (three  parcels  of  a  hundred  each). 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  first  p'aoe  to 
the  right  is  called  the  place  of  uniu,  or  the  unitf 
place;  the  second,  the  place  of  t«w.  and  so  on. 
When  such  a  number  as  6473  is  analysed  on 
principle,  it  is  seen  to  mean  6  x  1000  (6 
1000)  +  4  x  100  +  7*  10  +  3x1;  and  «004 
becomes  6  x  1000  +  4  x  1.  In  this  latter  instance 
the  peculiar  importance  of  the  figure  0  is  seen  (see 
Xothino).  Following  out  the  method,  the  general 
formula  for  all  numbers  is  a  x  10"  +  6  X  10*- 1  + 
c  X  10— »  +  ....  +  m  X  101  +  »  x  10l  +  p  X  10 
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+  q,  where  a,  b,  e,  m,  «,  p,  q,  stand  for  any  of 

the  nine  digits  or  zero. 

The  special  advantages  of  such  a  system  are 
manifold  It  enables  us  to  express  smalt  numbers 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  as  the  smaller  numbers 
are  thane  meat  commonly  used,  this  is  a  great  point 
in  favour  of  the  system.  It  also  gives  to  computa- 
tion a  unity  which  could  never  under  any  circum- 
stances have  existed  in  the  systems  of  notation 
above  descri)>ed,  and  the  most  ortlinary,  and  at  the  j 
same  time  effective,  illustration  of  this  is  the  process 
of  'carrying'  in  multiplication,  whereby  one  product 
is  blended  with  another,  and  much  time  and  trouble 
in  the  sulieequeut  addition  is  saved.  This  simplifi- 
cation, however,  is  chielly  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  symbol  0,  which,  supplying  the  place  of  an 
absent  digit,  preserves  to  those  figures  on  the  left 
of  it  their  true  positional  value.  Another  advantage 
of  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which  computations 
involving  fractions  are  jierformeil  (see  Fk  actions, 
Decimal).  The  use  of  the  number  10  as  radix,  is 
universal  in  all  systems  of  notation  ;  but  it  has  been 
often  doubted,  and  in  some  respects  with  good 
reason,  whether  it  is  the  number  best  fitted  for 
this  position,  and  many  have  proposed  to  substitute 
12  for  it  This  question  will  bo  referred  to  uuder 
Scai.ks  of  Notation. 

2.  Symbolical  Notation,  the  general  designation 
of  those  sy minds  which  are  used  by  mathematicians 
to  express  indefinite  quantities.  The  symbols  are 
generally  taken  from  the  English,  Roman,  and  j 
Greek  alphabet*,  and  are  apjiortioned  as  follows : 
Algebraic  quantities  arc  expressed  by  the  English  | 
alphabet ;  those  which  are  known,  by  the  earlier 

letters  a,  b,  c,  ,  and  thine  which  are  unknown,  by 

the  later  ones,  w,  v,  w,  z,  y   In  Trigonometry, 

the  letters  a,  b,  c  denote  measures  of  length, 

and  A,  B,  C  are  used  to  express  angles.  In 

Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  the  Greek  letters  are 
generally  used  to  express  angles.  When  different 
sets  of  quantities  are  similarly  related  among  them- 
selves, the  sets  are,  for  convenience,  expressed  by  the 
same  letters ;  and  to  prevent  confusion,  each  set  has 
a  {teculiar  mark  attached  to  each  symbol,  thus,  a, 

6,  c,  ....  denote  one  class ;  a',  6',  c  another 

class ;  a",  b",  c", ....  a  third  class ;  and  so  on ;  or, 
a,,  o„  c,  a„  /»r  Cj,  &c. 

NOTE,  in  Music,  a  character  which  by  the 
degree  it  owupicH  on  the  staff  rejrresents  a  sound, 
and  by  iU  form  the  period  of  time  or  duration  of 
that  sound.    The  notes  commonly  in  use  in  modern 

music  are  the  semibreve,  o;  minim,  crotchet, 
p;  quaver,      semiquaver,       demisemiquaver,  ^; 

and  semi-demisemiquaver,  2.   Taking  the  semibreve 

as  unity,  the  minim  is  4  its  duration,  the  crotchet  L 
the  quaver  J,  the  semiquaver  ^V<  tne  demisemi- 
quaver antl ttte  semi-demisemiquaver  Vi-  Notes 
of  greater  length  than  tho  semibreve  were  formerly 
in  use— viz.,  tho  breve,  twice  the  duration  of  the 
semibreve ;  the  long,  four  times ;  and  the  large,  eight 
times  the  semibreve.  Of  these  the  breve,  £j  or  |©|, 
is  still  sometimes  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  music. — 
The  term  note  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 


any  symbol  whatever,  but  the  presence  of  •()'  shews 
that  in  its  place  some  number  or  quantity  might, 
and  under  other  circumstances  would,  exist 

In  Physics,  tho  symbol  '  0 '  is  generally  denomin- 
ated zero,  and  has  a  different  meaning.  Like  the 
former,  it  is  the  startiny-|Ktint  from  which  magnitude 
is  reckoned ;  but  while  the  starting-point  in  the 
former  case  was  absolute,  in  this  case  it  is  con- 
ventional, and  by  no  means  denotes  the  absence  of 
all  quantity  or  magnitude.  Thus  tbe  zero-point  of 
the  thermometer  must  not  be  interpreted  to  signify 
that  when  the  mercury  has  fallen  to  this  point 
atmospheric  heat  has  totally  vanished,  but  mnst  be 
understood  as  a  mere  conventional  starting-point 
for  graduation,  chosen  for  convenience,  and  not  even 
necessarily  representing  any  iixed  natural  degree  of 


NOTHING,  in  Mathematical  language,  denotes 
the  total  absence  of  quantity  or  number,  as  when 
equals  are  subtracted  from  equals,  but  it  is  often 
employed  (see  Limits)  to  indicate  the  limit  to 
which  a  constantly  decreasing  positive  quantity 
approaches.  The  absence  of  number  or  quantity 
could  be  equally  well  signified  by  the  abseuce  of 


NOTICE  TO  QUIT,  is  the  formal  notice  given 
by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  or  by  a  tenant  to  a 
landlord,  that  the  tenant  ought  or  intends  to  quit 
at  a  future  day  named.  See  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

NO' TO,  a  town  of  Sicdy,  in  the  province  of 
Syracuse,  and  16  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  3  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  under  the 
Saracens,  and  held  out  against  the  invading  North- 
men longer  than  any  other  town  of  Sicily.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  town,  contains  rich  churches, 
beautiful  palaces,  and  broad  and  straight  streets. 
Its  academy  has  a  library  attached,  and  a  collection 
of  antiquities.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  the  other  produce  of  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  10,930.  N.  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1693,  and  rebuilt  about  44  miles  from  its  former  site. 

NOTRE  DAME,  i.e.,  Our  Lady;  the  old  French 
ap]>ellation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  therefore  the 
name  of  a  number  of  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  different  parts  of  France,  and 
particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Paris. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  county  in  itself,  on  the  Leen  at  its 
junction  with  the  Trent,  130  miles  north-north-west 
of  London.  It  is  built  principally  on  the  slope  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  in  an  archi- 
tectural sense  it  has  within  recent  years  been  much 
improved.  Tho  market-place  is  f>4  acres  in  extent, 
ana  is  surrounded  by  lofty  buildings.  The  Trent, 
which  passes  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  is 
here  about  200  feet  wide,  is  crossed  by  railway 
bridges,  and  by  an  ancieut  bridge  of  19  arches.  The 
exchange,  the  town  and  county  halls,  the  House 
of  Correction,  St  Mary's  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  are  edifices  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  Free  Grammar  School,  with  an 
income  from  endowment  of  about  £1000  a  year,  was 
founded  in  1513,  and  had  about  100  scholars  in  1863. 
There  are  numerous  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  infirm. 
Of  the  manufactures,  which  are  various  and  import- 
ant, the  principal  are  bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton 
and  silk  hosiery.  Cotton,  silk,  and  llax  mills, 
machine-shops,  bleaching-works,  and  wire,  iron, 
and  brass  works  are  in  operation.  which  sends 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  station 
on  the  Derby  and  Lincoln  Railway.  Pop.  (1861) 
74,693. 

The  original  castle  of  N.  was  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror;  it  was  dismantled  during  the  Protec- 
torate, and  replaced  by  the  preseut  edifice— Acastle 
only  in  name. 

NOTTINGHAM,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
between  Lincolnshire  on  the  east,  and  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  on  the  west  Area,  520,076  acres ; 
pop.  293,867.    It  U  50  miles  in  leugth  from  north 
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to  south,  and  20  miles  in  average  breadth.  The 
meridian  of  1°  west  falls  along  the  middle  of  the 
county,  and  may  Ikj  said  to  divide  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  {tortious,  of  which  the  eastern,  comprising 
the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level,  and  the  western  is 
occupied  by  lulls  of  no  great  elevation.  In  the  south 
of  the  county  are  the  wolds,  consisting  of  upland 
moors  and  pasture-lands,  broken  up  by  many  fertile 
hollows.  Iu  the  west  are  the  remains  of  the 
royal  forest  of  Sherwood,  famous  as  the  chief  haunt 
of  Robin  Hood.  The  principd  rivers  are  the  Trent, 
and  its  tributaries  the  Ercwash,  Mann,  and  Idle. 
The  Nottingham  and  Grantham  Canal  in  the  south 
connects  tho  Trent  with  the  Witham,  and  these 
two  rivers  are  also  connected  by  the  Fosse  Dyke 
Canal,  which,  running  north-west  from  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  joins  the  Trent  on  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  county.  By  the  rivers,  canals,  and  the 
North  Midland,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  Great 
Northern  Railways,  there  is  direct  communication 
in  every  direction.  The  climate,  e*]>ecially  in  tho 
east,  is  remarkably  dry.  The  soil  is  various ;  and, 
with  regard  to  productiveness,  the  land  is  not  above 
mediocrity.  The  usual  crops  are  raised  ;  there  are 
many  hop-plantations,  and  much  land  is  laid  out 
in  market -gardens.  Extensive  tracts  have  been 
planted  within  recent  years.  Four  meiuliera  of 
parliament  are  returned  for  the  county. 

NOU'KHA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Trans-Caucasia, 
is  built  ou  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  80  miles  south-west  of  Derbend,  in  lat 
4T  12'  N.,  long.  47*  13*  E  Pop.  21,113,  consisting 
of  native  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Mohammedan 
creed,  of  Armenians,  and  a  few  Russians,  chiefly 
officials.  Breeding  the  silk-worm  is  the  staple 
branch  of  industry.  The  native  breed  of  silk- 
worms is  somewhat  coarse,  and  is  now  being 
supplanted  by  the  Italian  breed. 

NOUN  (Lat  Mown,  a  name),  in  Grammar,  is  the 
term  applied  to  that  class  of  words  that  'name'  or 
designate  the  persons  and  things  spoken  about  In  a 
wide  sense,  such  words  as  rich,  tall,  are  nouns,  as  well 
as  John,  man,  tree ;  for  they  are  names  applicable 
to  all  objects  possessing  these  attributes.  But  as 
words  like  John,  man,  tree,  suffice  of  themselves  to 
mark  out  or  designate  an  object  or  a  definite  class 
of  objects,  while  words  expressive  of  a  single  attri- 
bute, like  rich,  UtU,  can  be  used  only  in  conjunction 
with  such  a  word  as  wan  or  tree,  the  one  class 
are  called  Adjective  Nouns,  or  simply  Adjectives 
(q.  v.),  while  the  other  are  called  Substantive 
Nouns,  or  simply  Substantives  or  Nouns.  Nouns 
or  Names,  in  this  narrower  sense,  may  be  divided 
into  classes  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the 
ground  we  take  for  our  division.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinctions commonly  made  by  grammarians  is  into 
Projwr  Nouns  and  Common  Nouns.  A  projier  noun 
is  usually  denned  to  be  *  the  name  of  any  individual 
person,  or  place,'  as  Jotin,  Loudon;  while  a  common 
noun  is  applicable  to  every  individual  of  a  class  of 
objects,  as  prince,  city.  But  this  detinition  fails  to 
point  out  the  real  difference ;  for  there  are  several 
Lnndons,  and  there  are  more  Johns  than  princes ; 
other  things  also  have  proper  names,  besides  persons 
and  places,  as  ships  (the  Minotaur),  and  bells  (Big 
Ben).  Providence,  again,  although  applicable  to 
only  One  Being  in  the  universe,  is  not  a  proper 
noun.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question,  we  must  advert  to  an 
important  distinction  made  by  logicians  with  regard 
to  the  import  of  names.  A  word  is  said  to  denote 
all  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable  as  a  name  ; 
thus,  the  word  man  is  a  name  for  all  the  objects 
known  individually  as  James,  John,  Adam,  Caesar, 
Ac,,  and  therefore  denotes  the  whole  human  race ; 


but  while  thus  denoting  or  naming  them,  it  also 
implies  something  concerning  them  ;  in  the  language 
of  logic,  it  connote*  that  they  jiossess  certain  attri- 
butes, namely  (1)  a  certain  corporeal  form,  known 
as  the  human  form  ;  (2)  animal  life  ;  (3)  rationality. 
All  this,  at  least,  is  included  in  the  meaning  or  con- 
notation of  the  word  *  man.'  Now,  if  we  consider 
any  noun  of  the  class  called  common,  we  lind  that 
wlule  it  denotes,  or  names,  or  jioints  out  a  certain 
object  or  class  of  objects,  it  also  conveys  or  implies 
some  qualities  or  facts  concerning  them ;  in  other 
words,  all  such  names  are  conntAatirr,  or  have  a 
meaning.  Not  so  with  proj>er  nouns.  To  say  that 
a  man  is  called  John  Butler,  informs  us  of  no  quality 
ho  possesses,  or  of  any  fact  except  that  such  is  his 
name.  The  name  itself  conveys  no  meaning ;  it  is 
non-connotative.  Ami  this  is  what  really  constitutes 
a  proper  name;  it  is  affixed  to  an  object  not  to 
convey  any  fact  concerning  it,  but  merely  to  enable 
you  to  speak  about  it  Proper  names,  indeed,  are 
often  given  at  first  on  account  of  the  object  pos- 
sessing certain  attributes ;  but  once  given,  they  do 
not  continue  to  connote  those  attributes.  The  first 
John  Baker  was  probably  so  called  because  he 
exercised  the  trade  of  baking ;  but  his  ceasing  to 
bake  would  not  have  made  him  lose  the  name ; 
and  his  descendants  were  called  Baker,  regardl^s 
of  their  occupation. 

Proper  names  are  thus  mcanin'tUs*  mark*,  to  dis- 
tinguish one  individual  from  another ;  and  the  A, 
B,  C,  Ac,  which  a  geometrician  affixes  to  the  several 
angles  of  a  figure,  are  as  much  proper  names  as 
Tom,  Lawrie,  Ac,  applied  to  the  individual  bells 
of  a  chime.  The  projier  contrast,  then,  to  a  Proper 
Noun  is  not  a  Common  Noun— meaning  by  that  • 
name  common  to  a  class  of  object*— but  a  Significant 
Noun. 

Of  Significant  Nouns,  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  General  or  Class  Names ;  that  is,  they  can  be 
applied  to  any  individual  of  a  class  of  objects, 
implying  that  all  these  individuals  have  certain 
attributes  in  common — as  quadrvjted,  bo-dc  The 
quadruped  sjwken  of  msy  perha'ts  be  a  horse,  and 
here  we  have  another  class- name,  applicable  to  the 
same  object  but  of  less  generality  than  '  qiiadnijwd.* 
Animal,  again,  is  more  general  than  quadruped, 
being  applicable  to  a  far  wider  class.  But  it  is 
important  to  oltserve,  that  as  the  number  of  objects 
that  tho  terms  are  applied  to,  or  denote,  increases, 
the  number  of  attributes  they  imply— in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  their  meaning— diminishes. 
To  call  an  object  an  'animal,'  merely  implies  that 
it  is  organised  and  is  alive  (with  that  kind  of  life 
called  animal  life) ;  to  call  it  a  '  quadrui<ed,'  implies 
all  this  and  a  number  of  attributes  in  addition  ;  and 
to  call  it  a  4  horse,'  implies  a  still  further  addition. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  words  that  the  term  Common 
Nouns  is  properly  applicable  ;  and  the  contrast  to 
them  is  not  Proper  Nouns,  but  what  might  be 
called  Singular  Nouns,  such  as  '  God,"  *  providence,' 
'  universe.' 

Collective  Noma  are  such  as  regiment,  fleet,  senate, 
shoal.  They  form  a  subdivision  of  Class  Names  or 
Common  Nouns  ;  for  rojiment  is  applicable  to  ail 
collections  of  men  organised  in  a  particular  way. 

Names  of  Materials  are  such  as  iron,  water,  sugar, 
wheat.  These  two  classes  aptiear  in  many  cases 
to  merge  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  objects  named 
consist  of  an  aggregation  ;  but  in  collective  names, 
the  parts  forming  the  collection  are  thought  of  as 
individual  objects ;  as  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment 
the  fishes  composing  a  shoal.  Suhstancea,  again, 
like  iron,  gold,  water,  are  not  made  up  of  definite 
individual  ]»rt*  (at  least  to  our  senses) ;  and  in 
such  as  wheat  aand,  the  name  of  the  individual 
visible  part  {grain  qf  wheat,  grain  of  sand)  is 
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derived  from  the  name  of  the  mass,  shewing  that 
the  idea  of  the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in  that 
of  the  mass. 

A  convenient  term  for  names  of  materials  or 
■uljstan.-ejj  is  that  used  by  German  grammarians 
— Stuff-nouns.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is  used 
as  a  stuff-noun,  and  also  as  a  class-noun.  Thus: 
'The  cow  eats  #ra»'  (stuff-noun);  'The  botanist 
studies  the  gramea,  and  has  found  a  new  flraw' 
(class-noun) ;  *  They  had  fi*h  (stuff  noun)  for  dinner, 
and  consumed  four  large  Jishei'  (class-noun). 

Names  of  materials  are  not,  like  collective  nouns, 
a  sultdivision  of  common  nouns ;  they  belong  to  the 
contracted  class  of  singular  nouns ;  and,  when  the 
substance  is  simple  or  invariable  in  composition, 
cannot  be  used  iu  the  plural ;  as  yold,  water,  beef. 

Attract  Xoutis. — In  the  expression  'hard  steel,' 
or  '  the  steel  is  hard,'  the  worn  hard  implies  a  cer- 
tain quality  or  attribute  as  belonging  to  the  steeL 
This  quality  has  no  existence  apart  from  steel  or 
s  >me  other  substance ;  but  I  can  withdraw  (afmtract) 
my  thoughts  from  the  steel  in  other  resj>ects,  and 
thank  of  this  quality  as  if  it  had  an  independent 
existence.  The  name  of  this  imaginary  existence 
or  abstraction  is  hardnete.  All  words  expressive 
of  the  qualities,  actions,  or  states  of  objects,  have 
abstract  nouns  corresponding  to  them  ;  as  brave — 
hmrerti ;  strike  slroie  ;  wll—ftealth.  In  opposition 
to  abstract  nouns,  all  others  are  concrete  nouns — 
that  is,  the  attributes  implied  in  them  are  considered 
a»  embodied  in  (concret-,  Lat  growing  together)  the 
actual  existences  named. 

NOUREDPIN-MAHMtTD,  Malrk-al- 

Adkl,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Christians  who  had  settled 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  was  born  at  Damascus,  21st 
February  1116.  His  father,  Ornad-ed-ibn  Zengui, 
originally  governor  of  Mosul  and  Diarl>ekir  on 
behalf  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  had  established  his 
independence,  and  extended  his  authority  over 
Northern  Syria,  including  Hems,  Edessa,  Ham  ah, 
and  Aleppo.  N.  succeeded  him  in  1145,  and  the 
better  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  designs,  changed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Mosul  to  Aleppo. 
Count  Joscelin  of  Edessa,  thinking  the  accession 
of  a  young  and  inex]»erienced  sovereign  afforded 
him  a  favourable  opjtortunity  of  regaining  his  terri- 
tories, made  an  inroad  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
but  was  signally  discomfited  under  the  walla  of 
Edessa,  his  army,  with  the  exeejrtion  of  10,000  men, 
being  completely  annihilated.  The  report  of  N.'a 
■access  being  conveyed  to  Western  Europe,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  Crusade.  The  Crusaders  were, 
however,  foiled  by  N.  before  Damascus,  and  l>eing 
defeated  in  a  number  of  partial  conflicts,  abandoned 
their  enterprise  in  despair.  N.  next  conquered 
Tripolis  ana  Antioch,  the  prince  of  the  latter  terri- 
tory being  defeated  and  slain  in  a  bloody  conflict 
near  Kugia  (29th  June  1149),  and  before  1151  all 
the  Christian  strongholds  in  Syria  were  in  his 
possession.  He  next  cast  his  eyes  on  Egypt,  which 
was  in  s  (state  of  almost  complete  anarchy  under 
the  feeble  sway  of  the  now  effeminate  Fatimites, 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  took  jwssession 
of  Damascus  (which  till  this  time  had  been  ruled 
by  an  independent  Seljuk  prince)  in  1156;  but  a 
terrible  earthquake  which  at  this  time  devastated 
Syria,  levelling  large  portions  of  Antioch,  Tripolis, 
Hamah,  Hems,  and  other  towns,  put  a  stop  to  his 
scheme  for  the  present,  and  compelled  him  to  devote 
all  bis  energies  to  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this 
destructive  visitation.  An  dlness  which  prostrated 
bim  in  1159,  enabled  the  Christians  to  recover  some 
oi  their  lost  territories,  and  X.,  in  attempting  their 
re-subjugation,  was  totally  defeated  near  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth  by  Baldwin  IIL,  king  of  Jerusalem  ; 


but  undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  resumed  the 
offensive,  defeated  the  Christian  princ-s  of  Tripolis 
and  Antioch,  making  prisoners  of  both,  and  again 
invaded  Palestine.  Meanwhile,  he.  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  calif  of  Bagdad  to  his  projects 
concerning  Egypt,  and  the  true  believers  flocking 
to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  a  large  army 
was  soon  raised,  which,  under  his  lieutenant 
Shirkoh,  speedily  overran  Egypt.  Shirkoh  dying 
soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  cele- 
brated Salah-ed-din  (q.  v.),  who  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  N.,  becoming  jealous  of 
his  able  yonng  lieutenant,  was  preparing  to  march 
into  Egypt  in  person,  when  he  died  at  Damascus, 
15th  May  1174.  N.  is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
Moslem  history.  Brought  up  among  warriors  who 
were  sworn  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  cause  of 
the  Prophet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  station  all 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  first  califs.  He  was 
not,  like  the  majority  of  his  co  religionists,  a 
mere  conqueror,  but  zealously  promoted  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  and 
established  a  Btrict  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  extensive  dominions.  He  was 
revered  by  his  subjects,  both  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian, for  his  moderation  and  clemency,  and  even 
his   most  bitter  enemies    among    the  Christian 

Iirinces  extolled  his  chivalrous  heroism  and  good 
aith.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  tho 
faculty  of  impressing  his  own  ticry  zeal  for  the 
supremacy  of  Islam  upon  his  subjects,  and  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day  have  faithfully 
preserved  both  his  name  and  principles. 

NOTA  8COTIA,  a  province  of  British  North 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.-W.  by  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland  and  the  Gidf  of  St 
lAwrence,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  tho  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  N.  S.  proper,  a 
large  peninsula  connected  with  New  Brunswick 
by  an  isthmus  about  15  miles  in  width,  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  (q.  v.).  The  peninsula, 
alxmt  280  miles  *4n  length,  and  from  50  to  100 
miles  broad,  extends  in  an  east-north-east  and  west- 
south-west  direction.  Cajtc  Breton  lies  north-east 
of  N.  S.  proper,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
strait,  called  the  Gut  of  Canso,  16  miles  long,  and 
from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  wide.  Sable  Island, 
which  is  25  miles  in  length  by  1J  in  breadth,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  dangerous,  widely-extended  sand- 
bank, is  situated  alvout  90  miles  from  the  nearest 
coast  of  N.  S.,  in  lat  44°  N.,  and  long.  60*  W.  It  is 
formed  of  sand-hills  thrown  up  by  tho  sea,  some  of 
them  being  about  80  feet  in  height.  The  island  is 
covered  with  wild  grasses,  which  support  herds  of 
wild  horses,  known  as  Sable  Island  ponies.  It  is  in 
the  track  of  vessels  trading  between  America  and 
Britain,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  wrecks  that 
take  place  on  its  shores,  a  superintendent  and 
several  men  are  stationed  here  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  and  aiding  shipwrecked  mariners.  The 
area  of  the  province  is  18,600  square  miles ;  pop. 
(1861)  3.'Ji»,857.  The  coast-line  is  about  1000 
miles  in  length,  and  the  shores,  which  are  much 
indented,  abound  in  excellent  bays  and  harbours,  of 
which  the  chief  are  Chcdabucto  Bay,  Halifax 
Harbour,  St  Margaret's,  Mahon,  and  St  Mary's 
Bays,  Annapolis,  Mines,  and  Chigneeto  Basins,  and 
Pictou  Harbour.  There  are  numerous  rivers,  but 
few  of  them  are  over  50  roileB  iu  length ;  t\\x  most 
inq>ortant  are  the  Avon,  the  Annapolis,  and  the 
Shubcnacadie.  N.  S.  contains  about  400  lakes,  of 
which  the  Bras  d'Or,  in  Cape  Breton,  covers  an  area 
of  500  square  miles,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  island.  Stretching  along  the  Atlantic 
[  sea-board,  and  extending  inland  from  it  for  about  20 
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miles,  is  a  range  of  highlands,  And  abont  60  miles 

from  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  Cobequid  Moun- 
tains, 1 100  feet  in  height ;  which  traverse  the  penin- 
sula from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Straits  of  Canso. 
The  sod  in  the  valleyB  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing 
all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates ;  and,  especially 
in  the  north,  the  uplands  also  are  fertile.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  its  rigour  l»eing 
modilied  by  the  insular  character  of  the  province, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  is  420!t°  at  Pictou,  and 
43'G"  at  Windsor.  The  extreme  limits  of  the  thcrmo- 
meter  may  l.e  stated  at  -  15'  Fahr.  in  winter,  and  95* 
in  the  shade  in  summer.  The  province  abounds  in  j 
mineral  riches,  including  gold,  coal,  and  iron.  No 
••fiU-i.il  statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained 
in  any  niven  time  has  been  published,  but  it  is  now  ' 
notorious  that  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  I 
are  locked  up  in  the  geological  strata  of  the  island, 
chiclly  in  hands  of  quartz.  Gold  was  first  discovered 
in  the  colony  in  March  1861,  on  Tangier  River,  abont 
40  miles  east  of  Halifax.  The  chief  diggings  arc 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  gold  has  been  found 
in  nearly  100  different  localities.  An  act  of  the 
legislature  regulating  the  disposal  of  claims  and  the 
collection  of  rcveuue  from  the  gold-fields  was  passed 
in  March  1S62.  In  1860,  213,400  tons  of  coal  were 
raised  from  certain  specified  mines  of  the  province, 
while  large  quantities  were  also  raised  in  other 
localities.  In  1851,  the  quantity  of  iron  smelted 
was  400  tons;  in  1861,  1200  tons.  Of  the  entire 
area  of  the  colony,  10,000.000  acres  are  considered 
good  land,  and  of  these  1  ,("28.032  acres  were  under 
cultivation.  Throe-fourths  of  the  whole  area  are 
comprised  in  the  (►enitisula  of  N.  S.,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  island  of  Cajw  Breton.  The  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  in  1S61  were  hay,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye,  In>lian  corn,  (tntatoes, 
and  turnips.  The  waters  around  the  colony  abound 
in  fish,  as  mackerel,  shad,  herring,  salmon,  Sec, 
and  the  fisheries  are  pursued  with  ardour  and 
with  cv.-r-increasing  success.  In  1SC0,  90(1  vessels, 
8816  boats,  and  14,322  men  wero,  employed  in  the 
fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  lish  exported  in  that 
year  was  2,072,081  dollars.  In  1861,  the  imports 
amounted  to  7,613,227  dollars,  the  exports  to 
5,774.334  dollars,  receipts  892.324.  expenditure 
1,017.502.  There  are  in  the  colouy  11.10  miles  of 
telegraph,  and  94  miles  of  railway.  It  is  provided 
with  10  colleges  and  academies,  and  1123  grammar, 
uonnal,  and  other  schools. 

N.  S.  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  and  'dis- 
covered' by  the  Cabots  in  1497.  Its  first  colonists 
were  a  number  of  Frenchmon.  who  established  them- 
selves here  in  1604,  but  were  afterwards  expelled 
by  settlers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  the  country 
by  right  of  discovery.  Under  the  French  settlers 
it  bore  the  name  of  Acadia  (Acadic) ;  but  its  name 
was  changed  for  its  present  one  in  1621,  when  a 
grant  of  the  peninsula  was  obtained  from  James  1. 
by  Sir  William  Alexander,  whose  intention  was  to 
colonise  the  whole  country.  Having  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  localities  they  had  fixed  upon  as 
suitable  for  settlement  were  already  occupied,  the 
colonists  returned  to  the  mother-country.  In  1654, 
the  French,  who  had  regained  a  footing  in  the 
colony,  were  subdued  by  a  force  sent  out  by  Crom- 
well. By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  the  country  was  ceded 
to  the  French  in  1667,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
English  in  1713.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  c, 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  interests 
of  tho  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  government  The  French,  who  had 
joined  the  Indians  in  hostilities  against  the  English, 
were  either  expelled  or  completely  mastered,  and 
Cape  Bn::<.n,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been 
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disunited  from  N.  S.,  was  re-united  to  it  under  the 
same  provincial  government  in  1819.  The  province 
is  administered  oy  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  9  members,  a  legislative 
council  of  21  members  appointed  by  tho  crown ; 
and  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  65  member* 
elected  quadrennially  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties— which  are  18  in  number— and  of  the 
cities,  the  chief  of  which  are  Halifax,  Annapolis, 
Liverpool,  Picton,  and  Windsor. 

NO'VA  ZE'MBLA  (Rubs.  Nowajn  Zemljn,  'New 
Land '),  the  name  given  to  a  chain  of  islands  lying 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  (lat.  between  70s  30'  and  76* 
30'  N.,  and  long,  between  52"  and  66'  E),  and 
included  within  the  government  of  Archangel. 
Length  of  the  chain,  470  miles;  average  breadth.  56 
miles.  The  most  southern  island  is  specially  called 
Nova  Zembla ;  of  tho  others,  the  principal  are 
Matthew's  Land  and  Liitke's  Land.  They  were 
discovered  in  1553,  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate 
—the  vegetation  being  chiefly  moss,  lichens,  and  a 
few  shrubs.  The  highest  point  in  the  chain  is  3475 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mean  temperature 
in  summer,  at  the  southern  extremity,  35  51 J ;  in 
winter,  3*21".  N.  Z.  has  no  permanent  inhabitants, 
but  as  the  coasts  swarm  with  whales  and  walruses, 
and  the  interior  with  Iwars,  reindeers,  and  foxes, 
they  are  periodically  frequented  by  fishermen  and 
hunters. 

NOVALTS.    See  HartjKsbercs. 

NOVA'RA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  and  capital 
of  province  of  same  name,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
district  about  60  miles  east-north  east  of  Turin. 
Pop.  about  20,000.  It  commands  fine  Alpine  viewe 
from  its  ancient  dismantled  fortifications,  and 
contains  several  notable  churches,  especially  the 
cathedral,  with  its  tine  frescoes  and  sculptures,  and 
grind  high-altar.  On  the  23d  of  March  1840,  N. 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the 
Sardinian  forces  and  an  Austrian  army  commanded 
bv  Radetzky,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Italians,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Charles  Albert  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

NOVATIAN,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  3d  c  and  the  leader  of  a  sect  called  after  his 
name.  The  place  and  time  of  his  birth  are  not 
known  with  certainty.  N.  had  been  a  stoic  philo- 
sopher, but  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  l>eing  seized  with  sudden  illness 
while  still  a  catechumen,  received  what  was  called 
clinical  baptism  ;  that  is,  baptism  administered  on  a 
sick-bed,  and  without  the  solemn  ceremonial.  Such 
baptism  was,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  an  impedi- 
ment to  holy  orders.  Notwithstanding  this  irregular 
baptism,  N.  was  promoted  to  orders  by  Fabian  the 
Roman  bishop ;  and  soon  afterwards  shewed  his 
weakness  by  Hying  during  a  persecution.  At  this 
time  a  controversy  arose  about  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  la|tscd ;  that  is,  those  who  fell  away  in 
persecution.  N.  at  first  inclined  to  the  milder  tide, 
but  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  Unman 
bishopric  to  which  N.  had  aspired,  and  on  Cornelius 
taking  the  indulgent  course  towards  the  lapsed,  N, 
together  with  Novatus  and  some  other  discontented 
priests  of  Carthage,  opposed  his  authority,  and 
eventually  N.  was  chosen  by  a  small  party,  and 
actually  ordained  bishop,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius. 
I  The  party  who  espoused  his  cause  was  called  by  his 
>  name.  They  were  coufined  mainly,  in  the  first 
'  instance,  to  Rome  and  to  Carthage,  where  a  kindred 
conflict  had  arisen.  They  held  that  in  the  grievoue 
crime  of  idolatry  through  fear  of  persecution,  the 
church  had  no  power  to  absolve  the  penitent ;  and 
I  theretorc,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
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excluded  such  sin  Den  from  all  hope  of  heaveu,  yet 
they  denied  the  lawfulness  of  re  admitting  thein  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  This  doctrine  they 
extended  at  a  later  period  to  all  grievous  sins,  of 
whatever  character.  N.  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
the  first  antipopc.  The  churches  throughout  Italy, 
Africa,  :ind  the  East  adhered  to  Cornelius  ;  but  the 
N.  party  set  up  bishops  and  established  churches 
not  only  at  Carthage,  but  at  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Nicoincdia,  Phrygia.  Gaul,  .Spain,  and  else- 
where, They  chime  1  for  themaeives  a  character  of 
es)>ecial  purity,  and  assumed  the  ap|>ellatiou  of 
Cathari  (Puritans).  The  tiin-j  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  N.  is  uncertain.  According  to  Socrates 
(JIUi.  &x.  iv.  2S;  v.  21  ;  vii.  5,  12,  23),  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  but  this  is 
improbable,  lie  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  the  work  recently  discovered  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  and  published  by  Mr 
Miller  at  Oxford  in  1831,  under  the  title  of  Oriynu 
Philwopluitiwan,  is  by  some  aturilted  to  him.  His 
sect  survived  long  after  his  death.  An  unsuccessful 
effort  was  inade  in  the  council  of  Nice  to  re-unite 
them  to  the  church  ;  and  traces  of  them  are  still 
discoverable  in  the  end  of  the  Gth  century. 

NOVELLA   See  JorriNiAN. 

NOVELS.  The  novel  and  the  so-called  romance, 
inasmuch  as  they  constantly  merge  in  one  another, 
and  are  only  superficially  distinguished  by  the 
prej»oud trance  in  the  one  of  ordinary  and  fami- 
liar incidents,  in  the  other  of  incident  more  or  leas 
remote  mid  marvellous,  may  conveniently  be  included 
here  under  the  common  definition  of  prose  narrative 
fiction.  Between  the  legendary  epic,  the  drama 
into  which  portions  of  its  available  material 
from  fluent  becomo  crystallised,  aud  the  wider 
prose  tiiti-m  or  novel,  into  which  this  again 
expands  itself,  tliere  arc  obvious  affinities,  the  dis- 
tinctions being  rather  of  form  than  of  essence.  It 
is  of  the  later  development,  the  novel,  that  we 
purpose  to  give  here  a  historical  sketch,  omitting, 
however,  any  consideration  of  the  remoter  anil  but  '. 
■lightly  known  specimens  iwoduced  in  Hindustan 
and  China. 

1.  Auc'fnt  Ctawical  Prote  Fiction. — The  earliest 
Greek  cnnqiositions  of  a  Petitions  character,  of  which 
we  |»oshc9s  any  knowledge,  are  the  MiU.naca,  or 
HUrMan  Taltt,  said  to  have  l>een  written  chiefly 
by  one  Aristidea.  The  Milesians  were  a  colony 
of  Ionic  Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  494  n.c. 
They  were  a  voluptuous,  brilliaut,  and  inventive 
race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  caught  from 
their  eastern  masters,  whom  they  somewhat  resem- 
bled, a  liking  for  that  particularly  oriental  species 
of  literature — the  imaginary  story  or  narrative. 
None  of  the  Milesian  Tales  are  extant,  either  in 
the  original  Greek  or  in  the  I^atin  version  made 
by  Sisenna,  the  Human  historian,  about  the  time 
of  Marina  and  Sulla;  but  wo  have  some  forty 
stories  by  Partuemus  Nicasas,  which  are  considered 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  adaptations  from  them. 
The  collection  of  Parthenius  is  entitled  Peri  Eroti- 
tin  Pathfiaatdn.  and  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius 
Gallus,  the  Latin  poet,  and  the  contemporary  aud 
friend  of  Virgil.  If  we  may  judge  from  this  later 
set  of  fictions,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  description  of  all  sorts  of  seduction,  of  criminal 
and  incestuous  passions,  and  of  deplorable  termi- 
nations to  wretched  lives,  we  have  little  cause, 
either  morally  or  sathetically,  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  more  famous  prototypes.  In  Greece  Proper, 
nothing  was  done,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  way  of 
novel  or  romance,  until  after  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great  It  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably, 


that  his  Eastern  conquests  had  a  potent  effect  in 
giving  this  new  lient  to  the  fancy  of  his  country- 
man. Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  wrote  a 
history  of  fictitious  love-adventures,  and  is  thus, 
perhaps,  to  Vie  considered  the  first  European  Greek 
novelist,  aud  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  Eroti  koi, 
1  who  reach  down  to  the  13th  c.  after  Christ.  Not 
long  after  came  Antonius  Diogenes,  whose  romance, 
in  24  books,  entitled  Ta  Ay/wr  Tlioulm  ApUta  (Of 
the  Incredible  Things  beyond  Thule),  was  founded 
on  the  wanderings,  adventures,  and  loves  of  Diiiiaa 
and  Dercyllis.  It  ap]>cars  to  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  was  at  least  useful  as  a  store-house, 
whence  later  writers,  such  as  Achilles  Tatius, 
derived  materials  for  their  more  artistic  fictions. 
The  work  has  not  been  preserved,  but  Photius 
gives  an  outline  of  its  contents  in  his  HMvthcca 
CoiL 

A  long  interval,  embracing,  indeed,  several  cen- 
turies, now  (lapses  before  wo  come  upon  another 
(•reek  novelist  or  romancist.  Be  the  cause  of 
this  what  it  may,  the  ever-increasing  luxury  and 
depravity  of  the  pagan  iuqierial  world,  combined 
to  develop  and  intensify  that  morbid  craving  for 
horrible,  magical,  and  supernatural  incidents,  which 
in  general  fill  the  pages  of  the  romanetsU  of  the 
empire.  The  first  names  that  occur  in  the  new 
series  are  Lucius  of  Patra  (Put  re  unit)  and  Lncian 
(q.  v.),  who  flourished  in  the  2d  c.  a.  d.,  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  AntouintiB ;  but  as  the  former 
simply  collected  accounts  of  magical  transfor- 
mations (MttnntorphiMii),  he  is  j>crhnpB  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  novelist  proper  at  all ;  while  the 
latter  was  really  a  humorist,  satirist,  and  moralist 
in  the  guise  of  a  story-teller — in  a  word,  a  classic 
llabelais  and  Heine,  and  as  far  as  ]»ossihle  from 
being  a  member  of  the  wonder-loving  school  of 
Erotics,  with  whom  he  has  only  au  accidental 
connection  by  the  external  form  of  some  of  his 
writings.  The  first  of  the  new  series  of  romance 
writers,  strictly  so  called,  is  properly  Iainblichus 
\nor  the  Neo- Platonic  philosopher!,  whose  ISahy. 
km'ua  is.  indeed,  no  longer  extaut ;  but  we  are 
able  to  form  a  pretty  just  estimate  of  it  from  the 
epitome  of  Photius.  The  next  notable  name  is 
that  of  Heliodorus  (q.  v.),  Bishop  of  Trikka,  who 
flourished  in  the  4th  c.  A.  u.  This  Christian 
writer,  whose  Lores  of  Theayme*  mid  Cttttrkkin 
is  really  the  oldest  extant  erot'v.  romance,  has  far 
excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  everything  that  can 
render  a  story  interesting  or  excellent,  aud  his 
charming  fiction  obtained  a  great  popularity  among 
such  as  could  read.  Some  imagi.ie  that  they  see 
in  Heliodorus  a  resemblance  to  the  minutely 
descriptive  stylo  of  novel  introduced  into  England 
by  Richardson ;  but  without  adopt iug  this  rather 
extreme  notion,  it  can  at  least  Ikj  safely  asserted, 
that  Achilles  Tatius  and  all  the  subsequent  Eiotikui 
deliberately  imitated  his  style  and  manner,  while  he 
was  not  less  certainly  used  as  a  model  by  that  once 
celebrated  but  dreadfully  tedious  school  of  heroio 
romance  which  flourished  in  Prance  during  the  17th 
c,  and  whose  best- remembered  representative  is 
Mademoiselle  de  Sciideri.  Tasso,  (Jnarini,  U'Crfe, 
and  several  other  modern  writers,  have  drawu  m  my 
particulars— sometimes  almost  vrHotim— from  the 
stories  in  the  Thragent*  and  Cfair'chitt.  Achilles 
Tatius  (q.  v.),  probably  belonging  to  the  5th  a, 
ranks  next  to,  but  at  Home  distance  from,  Heliodorus 
in  point  of  merit  His  romance,  entitled  Ta  kuta 
Lttikipjxn  tai  Klritnphonfa,  and  consisting  of  eight 
books,  has  supplied  incidents  to  more  than  one 
Italian  and  French  writer. 

The  next  work  that  iuvites  our  atteution  in  point 
of  time,  the  Daphnia  and  (Jhloe  of  Longus,  is  of  a 
totally  different  character.    It  is  a  simple  and 
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picturesque  prose  ■  pastoral,  with  no  poisonings, 
murders,  magic,  supeniaturalism,  and  impossible 
exploits.  Over  the  whole  story  rest  a  rural  peace 
and  a  stnile  of  cheerful  sunshine ;  and,  in  spite  of 
some  singularly  polluted  passages,  it  was,  for  its 
time,  a  pure  and  wholesome  fiction.  Daphnii  and 
Chloe  is  the  only  pastoral  romance  produced  by  any 
Byzantine  nuthor.  Whether  or  not  it  exercised 
any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  modtrn 
pastoral  of  Italy  and  France,  cannot  be  proved, 
but  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  no  slight 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  story  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  which  we  know  was  sugg«**ted  to  Allan 
Ramsay  by  a  classical  friend,  who  may  have  l>or- 
rowed  from  the  Creek  the  sketch  which  ho  gave 
to  the  poet.  It  has  also  been  very  closely  imitated 
by  Uessnor  in  his  idyll  of  Daphnis. 

After  Longus  dimes  Chariton  (flor.  sometime 
between  the  Oth  and  9th  centuries),  whose  romance, 
in  eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Charms  and 
Callirrhoi',  is  not  quite  complete,  but  nearly  so.  It 
contains,  like  the  other  erotic  fictions,  plenty  of 
stirring  and  startling  adventures,  but  on  the  whole 
these  aro  less  improbable  than  what  we  encounter 
in  tile  writings  of  his  predecessors.  Of  three 
Xenophons,  also  noted  among  the  ErotUoi,  and  of 
uncertain  date,  the  !>cst  is  Xcnophon  of  Ephesus, 
whoso  romance,  entitled  Kphtsiaca,  or  the  Loves  of 
Anthia  and  Ahmcomaa,  is  in  ten  hooks,  and  ha*  all 
the  »ensatioual  characteristics  of  the  school  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  worth  men- 
tioning, that  in  the  romance  of  Xcnophon  we  meet 
for  the  first  time  with  the  story  of  the  love-potion, 
the  pretended  death,  and  the  mock -entombment 
of  the  heroine,  which  forms  the  leading  incident 
in  Shakspearc'3  livtneo  and  Julirt,  and  which,  it  is 
thought,  reached  tho  great  English  dramatist  at 
second  or  third  hand,  through  tho  Italian  novelist, 
Luigi  da  Porta. 

Again,  a  long  interval  elapses  before  we  mcrt 
with  another  love- fiction  of  the  old  pagan  sort 
During  this  period,  however,  a  work  made  its 
appearance,  which  was  essentially  a  romance,  and 
was  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending that  form  of  Christian  lite  which  was  the 
favourite  in  early  times  — the  ascetic  nnd  recluse 
form.  This  was  the  Biirlaain.  and  Josaphat  (q.  v.), 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  but  who?e  popu- 
laxity,  during  the  middle  ages,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  translated  into  every 
language  of  Christendom  from  Norway  to  Spain. 
In  the  12th  c,  another  erotic  Eus  tat  bins  or 
Eumathius,  who  was  properly  the  last  of  the  scries, 
published  his  Itmene.  and  /xttfnias,  in  eleven  books. 
This  romance  is,  in  truth,  a  feeble  performance  ;  the 
expiring  flicker  of  a  lamp  whose  oil  is  alwut  done. 
It  is  puerile  in  its  delineation  of  character,  and  full 
of  plagiarisms;  yet  many  of  its  details  have  been 
copied  by  later  occidental  writers,  such  as  D'Urffi 
and  Montemayor. 

In  all  the  erotic  romances,  the  adventures,  which 
in  fact  constitute  the  story,  have  certain  common 
characteristics.  The  hero  ami  heroine  are  gener- 
ally carried  off  by  robbers  or  pirates;  or  they  flee 
from  home,  and  arc  accidentally  separated.  They 
resolve  to  seek  each  other  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  the  course  of  their  loving  quest,  they  visit  the 
remotest  regions,  encounter  the  mo^t  frightful  perils, 
make  hairbreadth  escapes  from  tragic  ends,  meet 
again  in  most  unexpected  and  miraculous  ways, 
and  generally  close  their  career  in  happiness  and 
splendid  pro'perity— often  turning  out  to  be  the 
offspring  of  far  greater  people  than  they  fancied 
Copious  use  is  made  of  poisons,  lovc-tiotions, 
improbable  tricks,  magic  instruments,  &e. ;  and  one 
can  easily  see  that  the  stories  were  meant  to  tickle 


I  and  stimulate  a  languid,  corrupt, 
;  credulous  people,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  the 
Empire  undoubtedly  were. 

Before  touching  on  the  medieval  romance  of 
Western  Europe,  we  may  in  a  few  words  notice 
such  specimens  of  classical  fiction  as  exist,  or  are 
known  to  have  existed  in  Latin.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Milesian  Tales  were  translated  into 
that  tongue  by  Siscnna,  who  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  them  from  the  Sybarites,  a  Greek  colony 
of  Lower  Italy.  The  taste  for  similar  stories 
increased  during  the  empire,  but  the  writers  in 
general  cannot  have  displayed  much  genius  in  their 
compositions,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  contemp- 
tuous language  used  by  the  Emperor  Severus  against 
Clodius  Albums,  whoso  fictions  he  designates  ludirra 
literaria,  and  anilia  (old  wives'  tales).  But  higher 
praise  must  be  assigned  to  the  work  commonly 
attributed  to  I'etrouius  Arbiter  (q.v.),  who  flourished 
in  tho  time  of  Nero,  and  whose  Satyricon— incom- 
plete- is  a  comic  novel  or  romance,  and  (although 
the  dirtiest  work  even  in  pagan  literature)  is 
executed  with  skill,  vigour,  and  at  times  with 
beauty.  In  the  2d  c  A.  i>.,  Appuleius  (q.  v.)  wmto 
his  A<<*  (called  from  its  excellence  the  UoUlen  A<»\ 
which  relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  accidentally  metamor- 
'  phoeed  into  that  animal,  while  sojourning  in 
Thessaly,  retaining,  however,  his  human  conscious- 
ness. The  miseries  which  he  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  robbers,  euuuehs,  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
into  whose  hands  he  falls,  until  the  period  when  be 
is  enabled  to  resume  his  former  figure,  are  portrayed 
with  a  wit,  humour,  and  fancy  hardly  inferior  to 
Lucian.  The  work  is  also  believed  to  have  had, 
like  the  writings  of  his  Greek  contemporary,  a 
moral  and  satirical  aim.  It  was  immensely  popular 
in  the  middle  ages,  has  supplied  Boccaccio  with 
some  of  his  stories,  ami  the  author  of  Oil  Bias  with 
the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  roblwrs'  cave  in 
tho  early  part  of  his  romance,  and  contains  in 
episode  of  Vupid  and  P*ijche  one  of 
allegories  of  classical  antiquity. 

2.  Romantic  Fiction  in  Western  Ku ro/v. — The 
fiint  thing  to  be  clearly  understood  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  literature  is,  that  it  is  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Gneco- Byzantine  or  classical  fiction, 
though,  curiously  enough,  it  began  to  spring  up  in 
the  West  just  as  tho  other  was  dying  out  in  the 
East  It  is  a  completely  new  growth,  the  product  of 
new  historical  circumstances,  which  were  but  very 
slightly  affected  by  Byzantine  influences  of  any 
kind  ;  and  it  transports  us  into  a  world  of  ideas, 
sentiments,  beliefs,  and  actions,  as  different  from 
what  we  find  in  the  Erotikti  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  In  the  latter,  the  principal  characters  are 
mere  lovers  forced  into  adventures  by  the  ministers 
of  fate ;  in  the  former,  they  are  real  heroes,  of  the 
old  Homeric  type,  and  seek  dangers  greedily  and 
joyously.  When  we  read  the  Erviikoi,  we  are 
reminded  in  many  ways  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  corrupt  and  decaying  civilisation  ;  when  wo  turn 
to  the  romances  of  chivalry,  in  spite  of  certain 
superficial  and  barl»arous  vices,  such  as  the  preva- 
lence of  bastardy,  nnd  the  mdirfereuce  displayed  to 
bloodshed,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  pres?ne*» 
of  a  youthful,  healthy,  vigorous  and  growing  Sixnal 
life.  That  these  romances,  generally  from  bcjgiuning 
to  end,  consist  of  a  scries  of  extraordinary  and 
utterly  impossible  exploits,  in  which  the  magic,  the 
mvstt-ry,  and  the  enchantments  of  tho  Arahvm 
Ni<lh>9  are  rivalled  or  outshone,  is  unquestionable ; 
but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the  rac«i  of 
Western  Europe,  who  slowly,  during  the  dark 
ages,  rose,  by  the  help  of  the  church,  out  of 
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civilisation  of  the  modem  world— were  bound- 
lessly ignorant,  credulous,  and  wonder-loving.  Their 
prodigious  vigour  and  vehemence  of  character 
having  uo  proper  intellectual  pabulum,  was  forced 
to  supply  its  craving  for  a  knowledge  which  was 
beyond  its  immediate  attainment,  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  a  fauey  that  was  without  law  or  limit. 
We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  in  the 
medieval  romance,  everything  is  of  native  or 
'  Gothic '  origin  ;  the  fact  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
This  extreme  theory,  propounded  hy  Mallet,  and 
supported  by  Bishop  Percy  and  other  writers,  is 
totally  inadequate  to  account  for  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  these  romances.  Not  less  inadequate  is 
another  theory,  tirst  suggested  by  Saliuasius,  and 
afterwards  elaborated  by  VVarton,  that  the  medieval 
romance  is  mainly  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Moorish  conquerors  into 
Spain,  and  thence  propagated  into  France  aod 
Britain  ;  while  a  third  theory,  which  has  also  found 
supporters,  viz.,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  class- 
ical mythology  <  f  ancient  Greece,  is  the  most  inade- 
quate of  alL  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter 
appear*  to  be,  that  medieval  romance  bad  its  root  and 
foundation  iu  Chivalry  (q.  v.)— a  genuine  product  of 
Western  Eurojie— and  although  the  machinery,  so 
to  speak,  the  exploits  and  the  marvels,  may  have 
often  been  derived  from  the  foreign  sources  we  have 
mentioned,  yet  the  spirit,  scenery,  sentiment,  and 
life  of  the  legends  thoroughly  reflect  the  character- 
istics of  the  earlier  ages  of  feudalism.  The  notions 
of  dragons,  giants,  magic  rings,  enchanted  castle*, 
are  probably  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  may  have  bcu 
introduced  into  Eurojie  by  the  horde  of  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  East  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades ; 
such  incidents  as  the  detaining  of  a  knight  from  his 
quest  by  the  enchantments  of  a  sorceress,  may  have 
been  a  tradition  of  the  Od^Anty  of  Homer;  but  the 
gall  ui try,  the  courtesy,  the  romantic  valour,  the 
tournaments,  the  noble  friendship  of  brother- 
knights— all  that  distinguishes  the  romances  of 
chivalry  from  liunie  legends  or  the  Arabian  X'hjIUa, 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  source  than  the  new- 
born chivalry  of  Europe. 

The  medieval  romauccs  are  divisible  into  three 
great  series :  1.  Those  relating  to  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Pound  Table ;  2.  Those  relating  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladius ;  3.  Those  relatiug  to 
Amadj  de  Gaul  and  his  descendants. 

The  Arthurian  series  is,  in  its  essence,  of  Welsh 
and  Armoric  origin.  Its  genesis  is  as  follows. 
First  came  the  legendary  chronicles  composed  in 
Wales  or  Brittany,  such  as  the  De  Ejrci/lio  Britannia 
of  Gddas  (q.  v.)  ;  the  chronicle  of  Nennius,  belonging 
to  the  Oth  c  ;  the  Armoric  collections  of  Walter 
Calenins  or  Gualtier,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  ;  and  the 
famous  Cliroui-vn  tive  llintoria  Iirilonum  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  (q.  v.)  — from  these,  and  from  the  multi- 
tude of  floating  unrecorded  traditions,  sprung  the 
metrical,  which  in  turn  gave  birth  to,  and  were 
ultimately  superseded  by,  the  prase  romances.  It 
is  with  the  latter  alone  we  have  here  to  do.  They, 
like  the  metrical  romances,  were  composed  by 
Anglo-Norman  authors  (whose  names  are  unknown) 
during  the  l.'ith.  14th,  and  loth  centuries,  who  took 
all  the  more  willingly  to  tho  old  British  legends, 
that  in  these  the  'Saxons'  were  the  objects  of  the 
authors'  hatred  and  detestation.  Tho  principal 
romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  are  those  of  Alerlin 
(a.  v.),  the  enchanter;  of  Arthur  (q.  v.);  of  the 
Sangreal  (see  Gkaal);  of  Perceval;  of  Lancelot  du 
Lac  ;  of  the  princes  of  Lyonnease.  Mrl'<vlu*  aud 
his  son  TrinUin  ;  and  of  Imiie  le  Tr'mte,  the  son  of 
Tristan.  They  relate  the  marvellous  adventures, 
exploits,  loves,  aud  gallantries  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  aud  are  probably  in  substance  the 


»  oldest  of  the  medieval  prose  romances.  The  scenes 
are  generally  laid  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany, 
:  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
scries  are  we  taken  as  far  as  Egypt  or  India ;  and 
though  Arthur  is  slain  by  *  Saracens '  who  supported 
his  nephew,  Mordrod,  and  a  general  eastern  colour- 
ing is  present  in  the  cycle,  yet  it  is  '  Saxons '  who 
are  his  princi[>al  foes. 

The  series  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins  is  of 
purely  French  origin,  and  originated  in  a  somewhat 
similar  fashion  to  the  Arthurian  cycle ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  was  first  a  legendary  clironiclc  (in  verse, 
however),  eutitled  Hittoriu  de  Vita  Caroli  Ala^ni  et 
Roland i,  erroneously  attributed  to  Tnrpin  or  Til  pin, 
Archbishop  of  Khciins,  aud  contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne, but  probably  executed  in  the  11th  or  12th 
c. ;  then  came  a  series  of  metrical  romances,  strictly 
so  called,  which  were  gradually  supplanted  by  their 
prose  counterparts,  the  authors  of  which  Inst,  how* 
ever,  appear  to  have  diverged  more  from  the 
metrical  originals,  and  to  have  been  more  free  and 
fanciful  than  their  predecessors  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle.  The  principal  are  J I  it  on  of  Bordeaux  (the 
incidents  of  which  are  followed  by  Wieland  in  his 
Olteron),  Giwria  de  Mont/laee,  Gaijlen  Rhntore4  (in 
which  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins  proceed 
incognito  to  the  Holy  Land),  Milts  and  Am?*,  Jour- 
da  in  de  Bluett,  Dunlin  de  Ala  ounce,  Oijier  le  Dunois, 
and  Alautjin  tlte  Enchanter.  In  these  romances  we 
are,  in  some  respects,  on  totally  different  ground  from 
that  on  wliich  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Arthurian 
series.  We  are  transferred  to  the  East  to  Africa, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  India, 
Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  &.c  We  are  introduced 
to  the  courts  of  Saracen  '  princes,'  4  sultans,'  and 
•emirs;*  and  see  Mohammedan  maidens  of  peer- 
less beauty  falling  in  love  with  Christian  knights, 
and  for  their  sakes  al>andoniug,  or  eveu  betraying 
father,  mother,  brethren,  aud  kiiism  -u.  Fairies, 
who  figure  but  slightly  in  the  Arthurian  romances, 
play  a  frequent  and  an  important  part  in  these ; 
demons,  dervishes,  ajies,  talismans,  palaces  with 
cupolas  and  gilded  roofs,  splendid  jewels,  diamonds, 
4c— everything,  in  fact,  shews  the  influence 
exercised  on  the  imagination  of  Western  Europe 
by  the  glowing  scenery,  the  brilliant  life,  and 
the  gorgeously  fanciful  su]terstitious  of  oriental 
lands. 

The  series  relating  to  A  mad  is  de  Gaul  aud  his 
descendants  is  sutriciently  characterised  under  the 
head  of  Amaulh  tq.  v.).  We  may  only  observe,  as  a 
proof  of  the  comparative  lateness  of  their  composi. 
I  tion,  that  the  '  Saracens  *  of  the  French  romances 
here  give  place  to  4 Turks;'  and  as  the  eyes  of 
Eurojsj  were  turned  towards  the  tottering  Greek 
empire,  many  of  the  scenes  of  warfare  are  laid  at 
Constantinople. 

Besides  the  three  distinct  series  of  romance  aWe 
mentioned,  a  fourth  j>erhaps  deserves  mention,  in 
which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  grotesquely  tricked 
out  in  the  costume  of  medieval  knights.  The  exact 
date  of  their  composition  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
they  were  probably  later  in  general  than  any  of  the 
other  three  series ;  and,  at  any  rate,  wore  for  the 
most  part  uot  published  till  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  cent m  The  princijial 
are  the  romance  of  Ja$on  and  Medea,  of  He<adt*,  of 
(Edipus,  and  of  Alexander.  They  are  all  written  in 
French,  and  the  first  two  |irofess  to  be  the  work  of 
a  itaoul  le  Febre.  An  attempt  is  made  to  adhere, 
in  the  general  outline  of  the  stx-ries,  to  the  ancient 
myths,  but  most  marvellous  embellishments  are 
added,  such  as  only  tho  middle  ages  could  have 
conceived  ;  whde  the  transformations  that  the  clas- 
sical personages  undergo  are  exceedingly  ludicrous. 
Jove  becomes  a  '  king;'  Mercury,  his  'squire  ;'  the 
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Fates,  'dueuiiM;'  Cerberus  and  the  Sphinx,  'giants;' 
Ac 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject,  we 
would  oliserve  that,  though  the  romances  of  chivalry 
may  appear  infinitely  tedious  and  absurd  to  a 
modern  reader,  they  were  immensely  relished  and 
admired  during  the  apes  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, were  widely  disseminated,  in  different  forms, 
throughout  all  Christendom,  and  were  highly 
popular  with  later  poetsi  The  influence  which  they 
exercised  on  l'ulci,  Boiardo,  Tasso,  S]>euser,  4c, 
shews  the  strong  hold  that  they  must  have  had  on 
the  imagination  of  Enro|>e ;  but  with  the  decline  of 
chivalry,  the  unread  of  the  more  rational  and  artistic 
fiction*  of  the  Italian  novelists,  the  revival  of  letters, 
nutl  the  general  advancement  in  civilisation  of 
Christendom,  the  taste  for  the  romances  of  chivalry 
also  declined,  until  finally  Cervantes  laughed  them 
out  of  literature,  and  weil-nigh  out  of  memory,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

3.  D^vehtptnent  and  Influence  <>/  Fiction  in  Italy. — 
The  Italiaus  originated  no  romances  of  the  kind 
descritved  a!x>ve.  This  resulted  from  various  causes, 
the  principal  of  which  perhaps  are:  1st,  that 
they  were  really  not  a  Gothic,  but  at  least  a 
semi-classic  people  ;  2d,  that  they  were  more 
polished  than  the  northern  nations;  and  3d,  that 
instead  of  feudal  chivalric  institutions,  the  most 
characteristic  jmlitical  features  of  Italy,  during 
the  middle  ages,  were  mercantile  and  lettered 
republics.  There  was  what  may  bo  roughly  called 
a  middle  <7fM.i  —  of  merchants  —  in  Italy,  when 
England  and  France,  and  Spain,  contained  really 
little  more  than  noble*  aud  serfs ;  aud  these  were 
really  the  best  instructed  and  the  most  enlightened 
portion  of  the  community.  Henco  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  find  a  style  of  fiction  mirroring  to 
some  extent  this  more  civilised  and  sober  form  of 
social  life.  That  the  classical  romances  had  some 
influence  on  the  development  of  Italian  fiction,  is 
probable  ;  several  of  the  talcs  recorded  in  the  love- 
letters  of  Arixteiietua,  and  in  the  Gulden  Am  of 
Appuleius,  are  quite  like  what  we  read  in  Boccaccio 
and  others.  The  fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpai  (q.  v.), 
translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  1 3th  c.,  were 
also  not  without  a  certain  effect;  but  it  is  to  the 
Arabico-Indian  book  of  the  seven  counsellors  (better 
known  as  T!i>  Titles  of  the  Seven  Wife.  M a*ter*)t  still 
more  to  the  stories  of  Petrus  Alphonsus  (whose  work 
is  entitled  />  Clericnle  Diitciplina),  and  the  Genta 
Ramnutirum  (q.  v.),  a  grotesque  jumble  of  classical 
stories,  Arabian  apologues,  and  monkish  legends, 
in  the  disguw  of  romantic  fiction  ;  but  most  of 
all  perhaps  to  the  Conte*  and  Fahlinux  (q.  v.)  of 
the  French  poets,  that  we  must  look  for  the  first 
sources  of  those  almost  innumerable  novelletti  which 
mark  the  earlier  literary  history  of  Italy. 

The  earliest  I  tali  n  work  of  this  sort  is  the  Cento 
KoveUe  Ant'ch  ;  commonly  called  //  Noteltino.  It 
is  a  compilation  by  different  hands— all  unknown — 
of  stories  floating  about,  or  taken  with  modifications 
from  the  sources  abovo  mentioned,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  more  graceful  episodes  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  ajd  was  executed  towards  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  followed  in  1358  by  the 
Dernmeron  of  Boccaccio  (q.  v.)~the  finest,  in  point 
of  humour,  sentiment,  and  style,  of  the  whole  set, 
but  not  more  original  in  the  matter  of  story  than  II 
Jfovellino.  lU  influence  on  early  European  litera- 
ture was  prodigious.  Chancer  and  Shakspearo  in 
England  have  been  in  particular  greatly  indebted 
to  it  for  incidents  and  plots ;  while  in  France — from 
whose  Trou veres  he  had  himself  derived  so  much — 
Boccaccio  had  a  number  of  distinguished  imitators. 
In  his  own  country,  his  influence  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  for  some  centuries  Italian  novelists  could 
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do  nothing  more  than  attempt  to  copy  him.  The 
principal  of  these  imitators  are  Franco  Sacchetti 
(1335 — 1410),  Ser  Giovanni  (who  began  to  write 
his  novelletti  in  1378,  from  which  Mnliere  got 
the  plot  of  his  EcxAe  de*  Femtnc*,  and  Shakspeare 
prohably  part  of  his  story  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice— though  the  story  of  the  bond  is  far 
older,  and  is  of  Persian  origin— Chaucer  is  also 
indebted  to  this  Italian);  Massnccio  di  Salerno 
(flor.  about  1470),  more  original  than  most  of  the 
post-Boccaccian  novelists ;  Sabadino  delli  Arienti 
(flor.  about  1483);  Agnolo  Firenzuolo;  Luigi  da 
Porta ;  Molza,  and  Giovanni  Brcvio  (flor.  at  the 
close  of  the  15th,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  c.) ;  Girolamo  Farabosco  (flor.  15.**));  Marco 
Gademoste  da  Lodi  (1544) ;  and  Giovanni  GiraJdi 
Cinthio  (died  1573),  noted  particularly  for  his 
extravagant  employment  of  sanguinary  incidents, 
and  the  introduction  of  scenes  of  incredible 
atrocity  and  accumulated  horrors.  The  seventh 
of  his  third  decade  of  stories  contains  the  story 
of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice  ';  the  plot  of 
Mramre  for  Mextsnre  was  also  derived  indirectly 
from  him.  Cinthio  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
favourite  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  with  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  Besides  these,  we  may 
further  mention  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini  (died 
1583) ;  Straparolo  (wrote  1554  et  »*).),  from  whom 
Molifere,  and  also  the  French  writers  of  fairy 
tales,  derived  numerous  hints ;  while  the  ludi- 
crous incident  embodied  in  the  Scottish  song  of 
The  Itamn'  o'  our  door,  forms  one  of  the  stories 
of  this  writer;  Bandello  (died  1555),  the  most 
widely  known  and  read  (out  of  Italy)  of  all  the 
Italian  novelists  next  to  Boccaccio,  and  in  whom 
we  find  the  original  of  Maasiuger's  play  of  The 
Picture,  and  of  Shaks]>enre's  Tvtfth  Night ; 
Grauucci  (published  1574) ;  Malespini  (published 
1009) ;  and  Gampeggi  (early  part  of  17th  century). 
— The  I>c8t  French  imitations  of  these  Italian  talcs 
are  the  Cent  NouvtlU»  Nouvrlle*  (printed  1456, 
and  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  the 
Hnndreth  Mertf  TayU*,  1557).  They  are  full  of  life, 
gaiety,  and  imagination,  and  are  written  in  a  nwet 
naive  ami  agreeable  manner;  and  the  lleptaneron 
of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  from  which  Shirley, 
the  English  dramatist,  has  taken  the  plots  of  two  of 
his  comedies. 

A  few  words  may  also  be  devoted  here  in  passing 
to  a  very  different  class  of  fiction  -  the  Spiritual 
Nomnnce.  It  originated,  without  doubt,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  and  from  the  desire  to  edify, 
by  stories  of  religious  knight-errantry,  a  rude  and 
ignorant  community,  incapable  of  understanding 
or  relishing  abstract  doctrines.  The  first  of  the 
series  is  Barlamn  and  Jotnphat,  already  alluded  to ; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  produced 
during  the  middle  ages  is  the  Leyenda  A  urea,  or 
Golden  legend  (q.  v.)— iteelf  believed  to  be  drawn 
from  different  and  now  partly  forgotten  soune*. 
Besides  these,  may  be  mentioned  a  sj>ecies  of 
spiritual  tale— the  Contet  Dti***,  prevalent  in 
France  during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and 
which  were  written  by  monks,  probably  with 
the  view  of  counteracting  the  witty  and  licentious 
stories  of  the  Trou  vires ;  but  curiously  enough,  in 
these  pious  fictions,  the  lives  of  monks  aud  nuns 
are  represented  as  far  more  immoral  than  in  those 
of  the  secidar  satirists.  The  things,  too,  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  represented  as  doing  are  most 
astounding,  and  throw  a  strange  but  valuable  light 
upon  the  religious  notions  of  the  age.  In  one  story, 
she  conceals  the  shame  of  a  favourite  nun  ;  in 
another,  she  performs  the  part  of  a  procuress  ;  in  a 
third,  she  officiates  as  midwife  to  an  abbeas  who 
had  been  frail  aud  imprudent ;  and  iu  general,  she 
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performs  tbe  most  degrading  offices  for  the  most 
worthless  characters. 

Romance  of  the  IGth  and  17th  Centurk*.— During 
the  middle  ages,  tho  universal  sway  of  the  church 
and  the  institutions  of  feudalism  gave  a  certain 
character  of  uniformity  to  the  modes  of  life,  and 
thereby  to  the  social  literature  of  Western  Europe ; 
but  after  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  and  even 
earlier,  this  uniformity  disappears,  and  we  find 
in  every  direction  a  tendency  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  individualism.  This  tendency  mani- 
fest* itself  especially  in  the  fiction  of  the  period, 
which,  vastly  increasing  in  quantity  and  varying 
in  quality,  becomes  difficult  to  classify.  We  snail, 
however,  endeavour  to  gronp  the  products  of 
modern  prose-fiction  works  under  what  apjvuars  to 
us  a  convenient  chronological  heading. 

During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  four  different 
kinds  of  romance  or  novel  were  cultivated— 
1.  The  Comic  Romance;  2.  The  Political  Romance; 
a  The  Pastoral  Romance  ;  4.  The  Heroic  Romance. 

Comic  Romance  substantially  begins  in  modern 
times  with  Rabelais  (q.  v.),  styled  by  Sir  William 
Temple  the  Father  of  Ridicule,  Others,  indeed,  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  path,  but  tBcy  had 
acquired  no  celebrity.  In  him  we  see  unmistak- 
ably one  form  of  the  modern  spirit— its  daring 
freedom  of  s|>eculation,  criticism,  and  satire,  also  that 
lack  of  reverence  exhibited  by  those  who,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  clearly  discerned  the 
abases  of  the  church,  but  had  not  faith  in  the 

nbility  or  efficacy  of  reform*.  Thus,  Rabelais, 
is  inimitable  burlesque  romance,  scoff*  (with 
the  tone  of  a  sceptic,  however)  at  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  the  crooked  ways  of  politicians,  the  jargon 
of  philosophers,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  contes 
devots,  ana  of  the  medieval  talcs  generally.  The 
next  remarkable  romance  of  a  comio  nature  is  the 
Vita  di  Bertoldo  of  Julio  Cesare  Croce  (flor.  at  the 
close  of  the  16th  c),  a  work  recounting  the  humorous 
and  successful  exploits  of  a  clever  but  ugly  peasant, 
and  regarding  which  we  are  told  that  for  two 
centuries  it  was  as  popular  in  Italy  as  Robinson 
Crusoe  or  the  Pilgrim's  ProgreM  in  England.  The 
substance  of  the  story  can  be  traced  back  to  an 
oriental  source.  A  few  years  biter  appeared  Don 
Quixote  (see  Cervantks),  in  which  4  war  to  the 
knife*  was  proclaimed  against  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  see,  more 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  fiction  of  the  period, 
the  new  turn  that  the  mind  of  Western  Eunqie  had 
taken.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  Don  Quixote 
was  another  Spanish  romance — Matteo  Aleman's 
L\/e  of  Guzman  Alfaracltc,  successively  beggar, 
swindler,  pander,  student,  and  galley-slave.  In  this 
work,  as  in  others  of  the  same  sort,  we  find  several 
indications  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  novelists. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Guzman  A  l/arache  sug- 
gested to  Le  Sage  the  idea  of  Gil  Bias,  and  there  m 
some  resemblance  between  the  two  ;  but,  at  anyratc, 
it  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  Spanish  romances  with 
beggars  and  scamps  for  heroes,  of  which  the  best 
is  the  LasariUo  ae  Tor  met,  by  Diego  de  Mendoza 
(1586).  In  the  following  century,  France  produced, 
among  others,  Scarron  s  Roman  Comvjue,  and 
Furetiere's  Roman  Bourgeois.  England  and  Ger- 
many have  nothing  to  shew  in  this  department. 

Political  Romance  was  manifestly  suggested  partly 
by  the  great  politico- ecclesiastical  changes  that 
took  place  in  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c., 
and  partly  by  the  immense  increase  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote  nations, 
occasioned  by  geographical  discoveries  and  mercan- 
tile adventure.  The  earliest  of  the  series  is  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  next  comes  the 
Argent*  of  Barclay,  published  in  1621 ;  and  to  the 
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name  class  belong  a  variety  of  French  rou 
produced  about  the  close  of  the  17th  aud  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c,  of  which  by  far  the  most 
famous  is  the  TrUmaque  of  Feuelon. 

Pastoral  Romance. — All  through  the  middle  sges. 
the  fame  of  Virgil  kept  up  a  certain  interest  in 
compositions  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  rustic 
or  shepherd  Ufa.  We  even  find  in  the  poems  of  the 
Troubadours  several  specimens  of  the  erotic  pasto- 
ral ;  and  the  A  meto  of  Boccaccio  furnishes  us  with  a 
prose  illustration  of  the  same.  But  it  was  after  the 
revival  of  letters  that  this  branch  of  fiction,  so 
essentially  classical,  was  most  assiduously  cultivated 
by  men  of  scholarly  geuius ;  and  though  their  works 
have  not  retained  tbe  popularity  they  originally 
enjoyed,  they  are  still  interesting  and  valuable 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  abound  in 
descriptive  passages  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness. 
The  pastoral  bfc  which  they  portray,  however,  never 
existed  either  in  Greece  or  elsewhere.  Their  shep- 
herds aud  shepherdesses  are  as  unreal  aud  unhistori- 
cal  beings  as  the  knights  of  medieval  romance.  The 
first  lmjHjrtant  work  of  the  kind  is  the  Arcadia  of 
Sannazzaro,  written  in  Italian,  about  the  end  of  the 
loth  century.  It  was  followed  by  the  Diana  of 
Montomayor,  written  in  Spanish,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  c,  several  of  the  episodes  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  Italian  novelists ;  while 
Shak*i>eare  has  in  turn  directly  taken  from  it  the 
plot  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  copying 
occasionally  the  very  language,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  amusing  incidents  in  bis  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  Diana  was  imitated  in  French 
by  Houore  dTrfe,  whose  Astrte  (1610  -1623)  was 
for  a  long  while  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
is  really,  in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  a  work  of  great 
learning  ana  considerable  merit.  Twenty  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Astrde,  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney 
wrote  and  published  his  Arcadia,  as  tiresome,  and 
in  its  substance  as  unreal,  as  any  production  of  the 
same  school,  but  in  stateliness  and  melody  of 
language,  in  luxury  of  fancy,  in  nobility  and  purity 
of  sentiment,  far  exceeding  them  all. 

Heroic  Romance  owed  its  origin  partly  to  the 
immediate  antecedent  pastoral  romance,  partly  to 
an  increased  acquaintance  with  classic  history, 
produced  by  the  translation  of  such  books  as 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  partly  to  the  interest  excited 
in  the  Moors  of  Granada  by  a  splendid  romance  in 
Spanish  (professing,  however,  to  be  a  history),  entitled 
The  Dissensions  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages, 
and  was  printed  at  Alcala  in  1604,  and  which  soon 
became  extremely  popular,  especially  in  France. 
It  was  in  the  latter  country  alone  that  the  Roman* 
de  Longue  Haleine  (Long-winded  Romances),  as 
they  have  been  happily  nicknamed,  were  culti- 
vated. The  first  of  this  heavy  series  was  the 
Polexandre  of  Gombcrville,  published  in  1632,  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  early  Greek  romances 
is  visible.  His  successor,  Calprenede,  the  best  of 
a  bad  lot,  wrote  Cleopatra,  Cassandra,  and  Plutra- 
momL  But  the  most  prolific,  and  consequently 
the  most  intolerable  of  the  school,  is  Madame  de 
Scuderi,  whose  principal  romances  are  IbraJiim  ou 
PI  (lustre  Bassa,  Cletie,  Jlistoire  Romaitie,  Artamenes 
ou  U  Grand  Cyras,  and  A  Imait  idr.  The  pompous 
dignity,  the  hypcr-jiolite  address,  the  dreadful 
d illness,  and  the  hollow  cercmouialism  of  these  ridi- 
culous performances,  admirably  (if  unintentionally) 
mirror  the  features  of  French  court  life  during 
the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  The  heroic 
romances  did  not  long  retain  their  meretricious 
reputation.  Molicre,  and  still  more,  Boileau  in  his 
satire  Le*  Hero*  de  Roman,  Dialogue,  ridiculed 
them  to  death,  and  in  consequence,  Madame  de 
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Novbmi  and  Romances  of  thb  18ni  Cbntchv.— 
The  two  European  nations  that  most  brilliantly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  department  of  fiction 
daring  this  century  were  England  and  France,  and  to 
theKo  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 

1.  English  Prone  Fiction. — During  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  immediate  successors,  the  imaginative 
genius  of  En '.'land,  from  various  causes,  had  taken 
an  almost  exclusively  poetical  direction,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Sidney's  pastoral  of  Arcadia,  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  wo  meet  with  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  novel  or  a  romance  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  17th  c  has  nothing  to  shew  till  it 
approaches  its  close.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  intensity  of  the  great  political 
struggle  that  a«itated  and  rent  England  during  the 
first  half  of  that  century,  and  gave  an  austere 
theological  bias  to  society.  The  Puritans,  in  their 
day  of  triumph,  wonld  not  tolerate  either  comic 
or  heroic  romances.  They  set  their  faces  '  like 
flint'  against  all  imaginative  fiction,  which  they 
considered  as  little  better  than  lying  ;  and  even  to 
this  day  that  class  of  people  commonly  described  as 
'the  religious  portion  of  the  community,' in  some 
sense  the  representatives  of  the  Puritans,  betray 
the  legitimacy  of  their  spiritnal  descent  by  their 
aversion  to  all  sorts  of  secular  tales.  After  the 
Restoration,  however,  an  extraordinary  change  came 
over  the  English  nation,  or  at  least  over  the  upper 
and  wealthier  classes.  These  rioted  in  the  excess  of 
a  coarse  and  licentious  reaction  against  the  rigorous 
piety  and  fanaticism  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
turbid  viciousness  by  and  by  calmed  down,  but  it 
left  a  certain  taint  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in 
the  habits  and  life  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  competent  critics,  marks  them  to  this  day. 
It  is  certain  tliat  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c. 
England  was  entering  on  the  most  prosaic,  unimagi* 
native,  and  unheroical  period  of  her  history.  Its 
characteristics  are  faithfully  reflected  in  most  of  her 
novels,  which,  as  pictures  of  the  gross  dull  life,  the 
paltry  thoughts,  the  low  sentiments,  the  modish 
manners,  and  the  loose  morality  that  prevailed, 
possess  a  great  historical  value  apart  altogether  from 
their  literary  merits.  The  first  name  that  occurs  is 
that  of  the  notorious  Aphra  Behn  (q.  v.),  the  greater 
number  of  whose  novels,  of  which  Oronoko  is  the 
best  known,  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  but  are  included  here  in  the  literature 
of  the  18th  c,  as  they  belong  to  it  by  the  nature 
of  their  contt-nta,  and  not  to  the  17th  c  types  of 
Action.  She  was  imitated  by  Mrs  Hey  wood  (born 
1696,  died  1758),  of  whose  Love  in  Extras,  The 
British  Recluse,  and  The  Injured  Husband,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  4  the  male  characters  are  in  the 
highest  degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  impas- 
sioned as  the  Saracen  princesses  in  the  Spanish 
romances  of  chivalry.'  A  later  work,  however,  The 
History  of  Mi*t  Betsy  Thoughtless,  is  of  a  higher 
at  imp,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  plan 
of  Miss  Barney's  Erelina,    But  the  tint  novelist  of 

freat  genius  belonging  to  the  new  era  is  Daniel 
>e  Foe  (q.v.),  the  father  of  modern  English  prose 
fiction,  in  whose  writings — The  Adventures  of 
Captain.  Singleton,  The.  Fortune*  of  Moll  Flanders, 
The  History  of  Colonel  Jack,  Ac- -the  coarse, 
homely,  unpoetieaL  but  vigorous  realism  of  the 
time  is  strikingly  apparent.  Perhaps  the  Spanish 
ragamuffin  romances  may  have  furnished  him  with 
some  hints.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  the  finest  and 
the  most  famous  of  all  that  class  of  fiction  which 
was  extensively  cultivated  both  in  France  and 
England  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  c,  and 
which  received,  in  the  former  country,  the  name 
of  Voyages  Jmaginaire*.  To  the  same  class  (out- 
wardly at  least)  belong  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels, 


though  at  bottom  this  is  a  satirical  romance,  like 
the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  the  Oaudentio  di  Lwrn, 
a  sort  of  politico-geographical  fiction,  generally 
attributed  to  Bishop  Berkeley.  After  De  Foe  comes 
Richardson  (q.  v.),  very  unlike  any  of  the  novelists 
of  his  age — to  appearance !  His  Mnse  is  a  moat 
decorous  prude,  and  never  ntters  anything  rude,  or 
vulgar,  or  licentious ;  bat  though  she  was  inspired 
with  the  best  intentions,  her  notions  of  how  virtue 
should  be  rewarded  indicate  the  coarseness  of  the 
time,  hardlv  less  than  the  debaucheries  and  seduc- 
tions of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  principal 
novels  of  Richardson  are,  Pamela,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Fielding  (q.  v.) 
thought  Richardson  untrue  to  nature,  and  wrote  his 
first  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews  as  a  burlesque  on  the 
style  of  bis  predecessor.  Like  his  subsequent  perform- 
ances, Tom  Jones  and  A  melia,  it  represents  society 
as  Fielding's  sharper  eyes  saw  it,  on  the  whole,  gross, 
vulgar,  and  impure.  Smollett  (q.  v.),  with  a  different 
style  of  genius,  continues  to  paint  in  the  same  spirit. 
His  chief  works  are,  Rtxln-iek  Random,  Peregrine 
Pickle,  The  Adventtirts  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom, 
and  Humphry  Clinhr.  Sterne  (q.  v.),  belonging  to 
the  same  period,  exhibits  a  genius  so  whimsical, 
peculiar,  and  original,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  class  him  with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
Tristram  Shandy  is  a  work  sui  generis,  but  nowhere 
is  the  coarse  impurity  and  indelicacy  of  the  age  more 
conspicuous.  Four  years  later,  appeared  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wake  field, \n  which  a  change  for  the  better, 
in  a  moral  point  of  V ! !.'  W,  is  first  noticeable.  With 
the  exception  of  Richardson,  all  the  novelists  above 
mentioned  are  usually,  and  we  may  add  correctly, 
described  as  humorists.  Other  qualities  they  have 
besides,  but  this  is  the  most  common  and  predomi- 
nant When  this  school  was  parsing  away  about 
1760—1770,  another  was  on  the  eve  of  being  born. 
The  publication  of  Percys  Rdigu*s  had  re-awakened 
an  interest  in  the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance. 
Readers  had  become  tired  of  the  long  prevalence 
of  prosaic  fiction,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  genius 
devoted  to  its  illustration.  It  had  done  its  work, 
and  could  create  no  more.  The  first  of  the 
modern  romantic  school  was  Horace  Walpole, 
whoee  Castle  of  Otranto  appeared  in  1769.  It  was 
followed  by  Ciara  Reeve,  the  authoress  of  the  Old 
English  Baron,  a  romance  that  every  school-boy, 
we  hope,  remembers  with  the  deepest  gratitude ; 
but  the  greatest  genius  in  this  line  was  undoubtedly 
Mrs  Radcliffe  (q.  v.),  whose  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
and  other  works,  though  now  almost  forgotten,  were 
once  greedily  devoured  and  abundantly  imitated. 
The  ablest  of  her  successors  were  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  author  of  The.  Monk  (1706),  and  Maturin, 
author  of  Montorio  (1803).  In  all  the  romances  of 
this  school,  the  incidents  are  of  the  most  startling, 
terrible,  and  often  supernatural  character,  and  the 
scenery  is  in  keeping  with  the  incidents.  Fierce 
barons,  mysterious  bandits,  persecuted  maidens, 
gloomy  castles,  secret  passages,  deep  forests,  murders, 
ghosts,  haunted  chambers,  Ac. ;  everything  that 
could  charm,  by  way  of  contrast,  and  pleasantly 
horrify  the  languid,  matter-of-fact,  sceptical  18th  c., 
is  to  be  found  in  their  exaggerated  pages. 

A  few  novelists  remain  to  be  mentioned  who  are 
incapable  of  particular  classification.  These  are 
Dr  John  Moore  (q.  v.),  author  of  ZAuco,  kx. ; 
Godwin  (q.  v.),  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  St  Leon, 
&c,  in  whom  the  free-thinking  and  revolutionary 
spirit  that  seized  many  minds  after  1789  is  con- 
spicuous; Mrs  Inchbald  (tfature  and  Act,  A  Simple 
Story,  Ac.) ;  Charlotte  Smith  (Old  Manor  House, 
Ac.) ;  Miss  Austen  (Pride,  and  Prejudice,  Emma, 
Persuasion) ;  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  sketches 
of  Irish  character  first  suggested  to  W  alter  Scott 
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the  idea  of  attempting  for  Scotland  a  series  of  like 
illustrations. 

2.  French  Prose  Fiction  in  t/ie  \8th  Century.— 
It  is  not  easy— perhaps  not  possible — to  trace  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  differcut 
kinds  of  fiction  which  flourished  in  France  during 
tliis  century,  and  particularly  during  the  first  half 
of  it  The  natural  love  of  chance— of  novelty;  the 
accidental  influences  of  foreign  literature ;  the  dis- 
position, so  peculiarly  French,  to  satirise  prevalent 
follies  and  vices ;  the  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
amuse  the  leisure  momenta  of  a  luxurious,  super- 
stitious, and  profligate  society :  all  these  and  many 
other  causes  unquestionably  assisted  in  determining 
its  diverse  development.  Four  kinds  have  been 
distinguished :  1.  Pseudo-historical  Romance,  the 
literature  in  which  department,  although  copious 
enough,  neither  deserves  nor  requires  special  notice  ; 
2.  Romance  in  which  the  incvitnts,  though  natural, 
art  fmrtly  imaginary;  a  6'atirico-moral  Romance; 
4.  Fairy  Talc*,  to  which  may  be  associated  the 
imitations  of  Oriental  Tales,  and  the  Voyage* 
J  maginairet. 

2.  Romance  in  tchich  the  incidents,  though  natural, 
are  purely  imaginary. — This  class  more  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  modern  conception  of  the 
novel  tlian  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  probably 
had  its  prototype  in  La  Princesse  tie  Clerrs  and 
Zayde,  by  Madame  La  Fayette,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  c. ;  but  the  first 
great  name  that  adorns  it  is  that  of  Marivaux 
(1088 — 1703),  whose  Vie  de  Mariamne  and  Paifsan 
Parvenu  were  long  in  high  favour.  They  have  this 
in  common  with  the  contemporary  English  fiction, 
that  everything  in  them  is  produced  by  ordinary 
means,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  sought  to  be 
awakened  by  the  vivid  and  powerful  portraiture  of 
natural  feelings,  while  the  incidents,  if  often  highly 
romantic,  are  always  sufficiently  probable  to  insure 
the  credence  of  the  imagination.  Next  to  Marivaux 
comes  the  Abbe  Prevot,  q.  v.  (1697  -1763),  who  first 
*  carried  the  terrors  of  tragedy  into  the  novel.'  He 
was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  but  the  work  by 
which  ho  is  now  chiefly  remembered  is  Manon 
L'Escaut,  recounting  the  adventures  of  a  kept- 
unstress  and  swindler,  the  puqxise  of  which  am  tears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  La  Dame  aux  Camdias  of 
Dumas  )iU— viz.,  to  shew  how  noble,  true-hearted, 
and  self-Bacriticing  a  prostitute  may  be!  Other 
writers  belonging  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  same 
division  are  Madame  Riccohuni  ((lor.  1750)  and 
Rousseau  (q.  v.),  in  whose  J/eloise  wc  begin  to  see 
the  dawn  of  that  fierce  natural  impure  passion,  and 
that  extravagant  scorn  of  conventional  life,  that 
culminated  in  the  sanguinary  paroxysms  of  the 
Revolution. 

3.  Humorous  and  Satirical  Romance, — By  far  the 
most  celebrated  specimens  of  this  kind  of  fiction 
produced  in  France  during  the  18th  c  are  the  Gil 
Bias,  the  Diable  Boiteux,  and  Le  Bachelier  de  Sola- 
manque  of  Le  Sage,  q.  v.  (1668— 1740),  all  of  which 
were  suggested  by  the  prolific  comic  romancisU  of 
S|>ain,  Juan  de  Luna,  Quevedo,  Cervantes.  Esmnel, 
from  some  of  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  hardly 
any  variation,  whole  scenes  and  stories,  as  well  as 
from  more  ancient  sources.  The  best  parts,  how-  j 
ever,  are  his  own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  is 
thoro uglily  French  in  the  gay  and  lightsome  vivacity  I 
of  its  humour.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we 
place  the  younger  Crebillon  (q.  v.)  in  the  same 
category,  for  the  licentiousness  of  his  E;/arements 
du  Ctzur  et  de  F  Esprit,  and  other  novels,  is  far  more 
apparent  than  their  satire  or  humour.  Bastidc 
and  Diderot  (q.  v.)  hold  an  equally  doubtful  position 
as  satirists  or  humorists ;  but  Voltaire  (q.  v.)  may 
fairly  .claim  to  rank  among  the  former,  in  virtue 


of  his  Candide,  Zadig,  L'Inginu,  La  Princense  de 
BaJ>ylone,  tc.,  moat  of  which  contain  covert  attacks 
on  superstition  and  despotism,  under  the  forms  in 
which  Voltaire  best  knew  them.  Voltaire,  however, 
had  not  a  rich  imagination,  and,  in  consequence, 
has  been  obliged  to  help  himself  liberally  in  the 
matter  of  incident  from  older  writers. 

4.  Fairy  Tides,  d-c — A  very  careful  inquiry  might 
probably  succeed  in  tracing  back  this  kind  of 
literature  to  the  early  intercourse  of  Christian  and 
Moorish  nations,  but  the  first  work  in  which  we 
find  definite  examples  of  fairy  talcs  is  the  Xights 
of  the  Italian  novelist  Stntparola,  translated  into 
French  in  1585.  In  this  collection  are  found  at 
least  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  best-known  stories 
of  the  sort,  such  as  Le  Chat  Bott6  (Puss  in  Boots), 
Prince  Marcassin,  Btanc/ubeUe,  and  Fvriunatus, 
The  immediate  forerunner  and  prototype,  however, 
of  the  French  fairy  tiles  was  the  Pentamerone  of 
Signor  Basile,  written  in  the  Neapolitan  patois,  and 
published  in  107—  This  work  attracted  and  stimu- 
lated the  fancy  of  M.  Charles  Perrault  (q.  v.),  whose 
Jlistoires  ou  Conies  du  Temps  pass*  appeared  in 
1697,  and  is  incomparably  the  most  naive  and 
charming  of  all  the  collections  of  fairy  talcs.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  eontes  will  recall  many  a  literary 
feast  of  our  childhood — La  Barbe  Bleue  (Bluebeard) 
La  B<!U  an  Bvis  Dormant  (The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
to  which,  by  the  by,  Tennyson  has  given  a  poetic 
immortality),  Le  Chat  Boltf.  (Puss  in  Boots),  Riquet 
d  la  Jloupue  (Riquet  with  the  Tuft),  and  Le  Petit 
Chaperon  Rouge  (Little  Red  Ridiug  Hood).  The 
principal  successors  of  Perrault  were  the  Comtesse 
d'Aunoy  (see  Aitnoy),  Madame  Murat,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Force;  but  their  stories  are  much 
more  extravagant  and  forced  than  those  of  the 
illustrious  academician.  The  same  censure,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  to  Les  Contes  Marines 
(1740),  by  Madame  Villeneuve,  among  which 
occurs  the  tale  entitled  La  Belle  et  la  Bete  (Beauty 
and  the  Beast),  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  creation 
in  the  whole  circle  of  this  fantastic  form  of  fiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  translation  of  the  A  rahian  Xig/its' 
Entertainments  (q.  v.)  by  Galland,  1704  —  1717,  and 
of  numerous  other  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  the 
great  encouragement  extended  to  the  literature  of 
the  East  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bibtiothcque  Oriental*;  of  D'Hcrbelot 
&c,  created  a  tasto  for  the  brilliaut  exaggerations 
of  oriental  fiction,  and  a  variety  of  works  were  soon 
in  the  field,  swarming  with  necromancers,  dervishes, 
califs,  bashaws,  viziers,  cadis,  eunuchs,  slaves.  The 
most  notable  of  these  are—  Les  Mille  et  un  Quart 
iCHetire,  Contes  Tartarea;  Les  Contes  Chinois,  on  les 
A  ventures  Mervt'dleuses  du  Mandarin  Fum-houm; 
and  Les  SuUanes  de  Guznratte,  Conies  Mongols,  of 
M.  Gueulctte. — Of  the  class  of  fictions  known  as 
Voyages  I  mnainaires,  the  principal  are  the  I/istoire 
Comique  des  Extats  el  Empires  de  la  Lune,  and  the 
Edats  et  Empires  du  tioteil  of  Cyrano  Bergerac, 
which  materially  influenced  the  genius  of  Swift, 
who  has,  in  fact,  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  first 
of  these  in  his  Gullivers  Travels,  and  which  were 
themselves  iiartly  suggested  by  the  Sitanish  romance 
of  Dominico  Gonzales,  entitled  The  Man  in  live  Moon. 
Such  novels  as  the  Paul  el  Virgin ie  of  Bernardin 
St  Pierre,  which  appeared  towards  the  eud  of  the 
18th  c,  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  four  heads, 
but  may  most  conveniently  be  mentioned  here. 

Prose  Fiction  of  Germany  during  the  lS(h  and 
19/A  Centuries. — The  limits  of  our  *|>ace  will  uot 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  superficially  indicate  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  literature  iu  Ger- 
many, which,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  c,  it  did 
uot  attain  much  distinction.    Towards  the  close 
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of  the  century,  however,  writers  became  more 
Dnmeruus,  and  as  the  literary  activity  of  many  of 
them  continued  on  till  the  first  or  second  quarter 
of  the  19th  c,  it  will  be  most  convenient  and 
natural  to  treat  both  centuries  together,  as  they, 
properly  speaking,  form  only  one  era  in  the  literary 
history  of  that  nation. 

The  first  eminent  German  novelist  of  this  period 
was  Wieland  (q.  v.),  whose  Greek  romances,  A'jathon, 
Aristipjnts,  SocrttfM,  &c,  are  of  that  didactic  and 
sceptical  character  which  was  beginning  to  mark 
the  reflective  genius  of  the  continent,  and  which 
has  since  produced  such  immense  changes  in  all 
departments  of  thought  Wieland  was  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  writers,  in  whose  productions  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  apparent  the  influence  of  the 
English  novelists,  particularly  of  Richardson  and 
Fielding,  who  had  been  translated  and  carefully 
studied  in  Germany,  where,  however,  the  '  novel  of 
manners,'  whether  serious  or  comic,  dealt  more 
largely  in  the  representation  of  *  family  life.' 
The  principal  names  are  August  la  Fontaine, 
Wetzel,  Mliller  (whose  Siegfried  von  IAndcnhcrg  is 
■till  remembered  and  read),  Schulz,  and  Hip|>el. 
Almost  contemporary  with  these  quiet  and  some- 
what prosaic  novelists,  there  flourished  for  a  brief 
period  (1780—1800)  a  school  of  an  entirely  opposite 
character,  whoso  works,  fiercely  and  outrageously 
romantic,  had  their  poetic  counterpart  in  Schiller's 
Itoftbers.  They  resemble,  in  their  style  of  handling 
the  feudal  ages,  the  English  romances  of  Mrs  Mad- 
eline and  others,  which  probably  suggested  them. 
The  chief  writers  of  this  'turbulent  school  of  fiction,' 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  Cramer,  Spiers,  Sehlenkcrt, 
and  Veit  Weber. 

Alone,  and  far  above  all  others  in  redundancy 
and  originality  of  fancy,  humour,  and  pathos,  towers 
Jean  Paul  Richter  (q.  v.),  who  is  incapable  of  classi- 
fication, and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  countrymeii 
have  affixed  tho  epithet  of  Der  Eiutije  (The 
Unique).  Apart  from  all  schools — in  this  respect, 
but  in  this  only,  like  Richter— stands  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  (q.  v.),  whose  novels,  as  well  as 
his  poems,  are  poeticophilosophic  efforts  to  repre- 
sent, |>erhaps  to  solve,  the  great  facta  and  problems 
of  human  life  and  destiny. 

The  reaction  from  the  materialism  and  irreligious 
levity  of  French  thought,  lirst  shewed  itself  in 
Germany  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  c  in  a 
certain  earnest  love  and  study  of  the  old,  simple, 
superstitious,  and  poetical  beliefs  of  the  middle 
ages.  Hence  originated  the  exquisite  class  of  fictions 
called  Volkemiihrchrn  (jiopular  legends  or  talcs),  in 
which  the  Germans  have  never  been  equalled.  The 
most  illustrious  cultivator  of  this  species  of  fiction 
is  Ludwig  Ticck  (q.  v.),  for  Musams  (q.  v.),  though 
gifted  with  admirable  powers  of  narration,  is 
marked  by  a  sceptical  humour  and  irony,  not  alto- 
gether compatible  with  an  imaginative  conception 
of  his  subject  Other  distinguished  names  are  those 
of  De  la  Motte  Fouque  (q.  v.),  Chamisso  (q.  v.),  Hcin- 
rich  Steffena,  Achim  von  Arnim  (q.  v.),  Clemens 
Brentano  (q.  v.),  Z-tchokke,  and  Hoffmann  (q.  v.). 
The  most  recent  German  novel  of  mark  is  Sollen 
und  J/abcn  (Debit  and  Credit),  by  Gustav  Freytag 
(q.  v.),  in  which  the  influence  of  Dickens  is  very 
conspicuous. 

Novels  and  Romance  of  the  19th  Century. 
— These  have  been  produced  in  snch  overwhelming 
quantity,  that  volumes  would  be  required  merely 
to  classify  and  characterise  them.  The  vast  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  material  facilities  of  intercourse 
among  Euro|>ean  nations,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  forty  years,  has,  among  other  results, 
tended  to  diffuse  through  each  country  the  literary 
products  of  all  the  others,  especially  those  of  an 


entertaining  kind  ;  and  these  have  in  turn  more  or 
less  stimulated  the  imagination  of  native  genius,  so 
that  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  people  in  Europe, 
not  even  excluding  Turkey,  which  has  not  contri- 
buted something  to  the  enormous  stock  of  fiction 
belonging  to  the  19th  century.  It  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question  to  attempt,  in  a  compen- 
dious work  like  the  present  »  notice,  however  brief, 
I  of  the  principal  novels  and  romances  of  every 
European  nation ;  we  can  only  refer  to  tho  histori- 
cal surveys  of  literature,  to  be  found  under  such 
heads  as  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Poland,  Sweden,  Turkey,  4c., 
and  to  individual  biographies  of  eminent  continental 
novelists.  Even  in  regard  to  England  and  France, 
we  can  do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  few  pro- 
minent names. 

1.  English  Fiction. — Almost  the  first  novelist  that 
we  encounter  iu  the  19th  c,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (q.  v.), 
is  probably  the  greatest  that  England,  or  even 
the  world,  has  ever  seen.  Here,  however,  we  have 
less  to  do  with  his  personal  rank  in  literature  than 
with  the  kind  of  fiction  that  he  cultivated.  In  a 
qualified  sense,  he  may  be  regained  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  romantic  school,  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  is  free  from  all  their  monstrosities,  spasms, 
tricks,  and  horrible  machinery.  Possessed  at  once 
of  far  greater  antiquarian  learning,  imaginative 
genius,  sound  sense,  and  instinctive  taste,  than  any 
of  his  '  romantic '  predecessors,  he  knew  precisely 
what  to  shun  and  what  to  choose ;  and  though  his 
Feudal  Age,  as  depicted  in  Jvunhon,  Tit*  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  he,  is  a  considerably  idealised  portrait  of 
the  rugged  facts,  it  is  a  portrait,  and  not  like  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mrs  Radeliffe's  performances,  a  furious 
caricature.  The  political  reaction  that  took  place 
in  Britain,  after  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  assuming  the  form  of  a  new 
and  passionate  attachment  to  venerable  and  time- 
honoured  traditions,  shewed  itself  in  literature  too, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  its  grandest  represen- 
tative. He  strove  to  delineate  the  Past  as  it  seemed 
in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were  dubious  of  the  Present 
and  afraid  of  the  Future — noble,  stately,  glittering, 
and  gay,  with  the  pulse  of  life  ever  beating  to 
heroifc  measures.  The  overpowering  genius  of  Scott 
necessarily  but  unhappily  (for  the  comfort  of  readers) 
led  to  *  endless  imitation,'  but  the  only  one  of  his 
followers  that  holds  a  tolerably  decent  position  in 
literature  is  G.  P.  R.  James  (q.  v.).  Gait  (q.  v.)  and 
Wilson  (q.  v.),  the  former  with  vulgarly  comio 
humour,  the  latter  with  a  highly  sentimental  and 
overdoue  yet  withal  poetical  pathos,  portrayed 
aspects  of  Scottish  life  wnich  the  author  of  Wutxrley 
has  passed  over.  Other  novelists,  such  as  Lock- 
hart  (q.  v.),  Miss  Ferrier  (q.v.),  and  Mrs  Johnstone, 
do  not  call  for  special  notice ;  neither  does  Hope 
(q.  v.),  though  his  Memoirt  of  An<r*ta*ius  is  a  most 
brilliant  and  powerful  book ;  nor  Moore  (q.  v.), 
though  his  Epicurean  has  all  the  sparkling  and 
superficial  splendours  of  his  verse.  After  Scott  the 
uext  novelist  who  distinctly  marks  a  new  stage  in 
the  development  of  fiction,  is  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  (q.  v.),  in  whose  earlier  works  at  least  we 
find  something  like  a  reflection  of  the  cold,  sneering, 
selfish,  and  sensual  spirit  that  marked  the  upper 
classes  during  the  period  of  the  Regency ;  but  the 
versatile  genius  of  this  author,  and  the  different 
fields  in  which  he  has  won  renown,  would  make  it 
quite  unfair  to  define  him  as  a  merely  'fashionable* 
novelist  though  his  first  and  least  meritorious 
distinctions  wero  acquired  in  that  capacity,  and 
students  of  Sartor  liemrtns  are  apt  to  ho  remember 
him.  Of  fashionable  novelists,  strictly  so  called, 
tho  best  known  are  Mrs  Gore  (q.  v.)  and  Theodore 
Hook  (q.  v.).   This  class  was  succeeded  by  r 
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infinitely  worse  than  itself —the  Newgate  novelist*, 
m  they  have  been  well  termed,  who  sought  for 
their  heroes  among  highwaymen,  thieves,  despera- 
does, aitd  murderers,  like  Jack  Sheppard,  Blueskin, 
Dick  Turpin,  Claude  Duval,  &c,  and,  flagitiously 
indifferent  alike  to  fact  and  morality,  laboured  with 
pernicious  success  to  invest  the  lives  of  these 
scoundrels  with  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  and 
dignity.  The  chief  of  this  school,  4  by  merit 
rawed  to  that  bad  eminence,'  is  William  Harrison 
A  ins  worth  (q.  v.).  Its  admirers  are  mainly  to  be 
found  among  the  most  ignorant  sections  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  almost  questionable  if  it 
even  deserves  mention  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  novels  have  been 
multiplied  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  alarming, 
and  literally  incalculable.  The  greatest  names  are 
unquestionably  those  of  Dickens  (q.  v.),  Thackeray 
(<].  v.),  and  Miss  Evans ;  but  besides  these 
might  be  mentioned  a  host  of  others,  who  have 
attained  cither  celebrity  or  popularity,  or  both. 
Every  mode  of  life,  and  every  kind  of  opinion, 
social,  artistic,  scientific,  philosophical,  ana  reli- 
gious, has  sought  to  recommend  itself  by  adopting 
this  fascinating  garb.  We  have  the  nautical  novels  of 
Marryat  (q.  v.),  smclliug,  like  Dibdin's  songs,  of  the 
briny  deep ;  the  political  novels  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(q.  v.) ;  the  sjHirting  and  military  novels  of  Lever 
(q.  v.);  the  brilliant 4 muscular  Christian'  novels  of 
Krngsley  (q.  v.) ;  the  '  governess- novels,'  as  they  have 
been  antly  denominated,  of  Miss  Bronte  (q.  v.) ;  the 
•  school  *  novels  of  Hughes  and  Farrar  ;  and  the 
'sensational'  novels  of  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon, 
and  others,  the  power  of  which  last  is  undeniable, 
but  the  wholcsoincncss  dubious.  Other  authors  not 
less  eminent,  but  not  so  easily  classified,  are  Mrs 
Oliphant  (q.  v.),  and  Charles  Rcade  {q.  v.).  The  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  this  potent,  and  therefore  peril- 
ous branch  of  literature  cannot  fail  to  excite  much 
curious  reflection  in  thoughtful  minds,  but  it  is 
not  within  our  province  to  4  moralise  the  theme.' 

2.  French  Fiction  during  the  19th  Century. — A 
few  words  are  all  that  we  can  devote  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  though  it  is  far  from  uninteresting 
either  in  a  literary  or  a  moral  point  of  view.  The 
effect  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  on  literature  was 
not  immediately  beneficial,  but  the  reverse,  though 
it  planted  the  germs  of  a  multitude  of  new  thoughts 
and  aspirations  in  the  mind  of  Christendom,  which 
have  since  yielded,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  a 
prolific  harvest  of  wheat  and — tares.  Tho  iron 
despotism  of  Napoleon  crushed  nearly  all  literary 
expression  whatever.  His  hatred  of  '  ideal ognes'  is 
well  known,  but  the  novel  was  that  species  of 
ideologic  composition  that  came  least  into  collision 
with  the  principles  of  inqicrialism.  Even  it,  how- 
ever, could  hardly  be  said  to  flourish;  and  the 
only  tolerably  gifted  writer  of  fiction  who  figures 
during  the  First  Empire  is  Le  Brun,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  caricaturing  the 
bourtpoinie,,  to  which  Napoleon  had  no  particular 
objection,  as  they  were  by  no  means  his  warmest 
admirers.  Chateaubriand  (q.  v.)  and  Madame  de 
Steel  (q.  v.)  are  insignificant  in  this  department, 
and  Charles  Nodier,  though  voluminous,  was  not 
an  original  novelist.  After  the  return  of  the 
Bourltons,  and  especially  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  Franco  began  to  display  a  wonderful  literary 
activity,  and  in  particid&r,  its  long-repressed  faculty 
of  imagination  burst  into  a  sudden  blossom  of 
poetry  and  fiction.  Even  Napoleon,  now  that  he 
was  dead,  received  a  peculiar  homage  from  the  class 
to  wliom  be  had  never  shewn  favour  or  regard,  of 
which  the  songs  of  Beranger  and  Lc*  JJitfr  aides  of 
Victor  Hugo  afford  us  s]tecimens.  Unhappily  for 
the  purity  of  ita  literature,  the  rfgime  of  the  Resto- 


ration, which  followed  the  deliverance  of  France 
from  a  military  despotism,  was  itaelf  a  base,  corrupt, 
aud  profligate  thing.  The  Bourbons  came  back  only 
to  re-enact  the  follies  of  their  ancestors  in  the 

5>revious  century,  and  the  nation  soon  camo  to 
Lespise,  detest,  and  disbelieve  them,  and  the  church 
which  8Up|»orted  them.  Hence,  a  certain  reckless 
levity,  and  hollow  mocking  laughter,  as  of  heartless 
scepticism,  pervading  those  fictions  which  profess  to 
delineate  the  realities  of  current  life.  The  religious 
sanctions  that  give  force  and  efficacy  to  moral 
obligations  having  disapjiearcd,  novelists  have  fallen 
back  upon  unassisted  human  nature,  and  have 
apparently  justified  all  sorts  of  imprudences,  inde- 
cencies, and  eveu  pollutions,  in  the  lives  of  their 
heroes  and  heroines,  on  the  ground  of  these  spring- 
ing from  the  excitements  of  '  natural'  passion.  Tho 
sparkling  wit,  the  sunny  humour,  the  pathos,  often 
exquisitely  tender  and  refined,  the  delicate  or  deep 
delineation  of  character,  tho  occasional  fine  flush  of 
sentimental  enthusiasm,  and  the  poetic  witchery  of 
a  religious  mysticism,  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact, 
that  the  substance  of  most  of  the  recent  French 
fictions  is  incurably  immoral  Paid  de  Eock  (q.  v.), 
Balzac  (q.  v.),  Dumas  (q.  v.),  father  and  son,  Sue 
(q-  v.),  Madame  Dudevant  (q.  v.),  though  ■wholly 
dissimilar  to  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their 
genius,  arc  wofidly  alike  in  the  baser  element  of  the 
national  fiction.  Victor  Hugo  (q.  v.)  and  Lnmartitie 
(q.  v.)  are  indeed  morally  far  above  the  rest  of  their 
contemporaries,  but  they  are  perha]«  the  only  great 
exceptions  that  can  be  mentioned.  The  'Second 
Empire*  has  not  improved  the  tone  of  the  French 
novel,  any  more  than  it  has  improved  the  tone  of 
society;  but  if  it  be  true  that  when  thiugs  have 
reached  their  worst  they  begin  to  mend,  the 
country  that  has  produced  La  l)<nnc  atuc  Cameliaa 
is  perhajw,  as  regards  the  literature  of  fiction,  in  a 
ho{>cful  condition. 

The  prose  fiction  of  Spain  and  Italy  during  the 
19th  c.  scarcely  requires  notice,  as  the  former 
country  has  not  produced  a  single  work  that  lias 
forced  its  way  into  the  general  Eurojtean  market, 
while  the  latter  can  boast  of  only  one  that  has 
attained  that  dignity,  the  Promesst  Rpoti  of  Man- 
wrai  (q.  v.) ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  sketch  like  the 
present,  it  would  be  a  blemish  to  omit  at  least  the 
names  of  the  more  eminent  Transatlantic  novelists,  as 
they  have  contributed  not  a  little  of  late  years  te  the 
stock  of  English  prose  fiction.  The  most  notable 
are  Brockden  Brown  (q.  v.),  the  American  Godwin; 
Fenimore  Cooper  (q.  v.),  from  whom  Europe  has 
l>een  content,  on  the  whole  not  unwisely,  to  tike 
its  notions  of  the  forests,  the  prairies,  and  the  red 
men  of  the  West ;  Washington  Irving  (q.  v.),  Edgar 
Allan  I'oe  (q.  v.),  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (q.  v.),  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (q.v.),  in  all  of  whose 
writings,  except  in  the  tales  of  Poe,  is  visible  the 
influence  of  the  life,  traditions,  scenery,  and  other 
salient  characteristics  of  the  New  World.  See 
Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction  (Lond.  1814). 

NOVEMBER  (Lat  norem,  nine)  was  among  the 
Romans  the  9th  month  of  the  year,  at  the  time 
when  the  year  consisted  of  10  months ;  and  then 
contained  30  days.  It  subsequently  was  made  to 
contain  only  29,  but  Julius  Ctesar  gave  it  31 ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  the  number  was  restored  to 
30,  which  number  it  has  since  retained.  November 
was  one  of  the  most  important  months  in  connection 
with  the  religious  ritual  of  the  Romans,  and  contin  ues 
in  the  same  position,  though  for  other  reasons,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  It  was  known  among 
the  Saxons  as  Blot-monat/i, '  blood-month.'  on  account 
of  the  general  slaughter  of  cattle  at  this  time,  for 
winter  provision  (known  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
as  Marliumas  bee/)  and  for  sacrifice.   This  custom 
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was  not  confined  to  the  Saxons,  but  prevailed  in 
Northern  Germany,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Spain. 

NOVGOROD,  an  important  town  of  Euroi>ean 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  Volkhof,  near  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  Ilraen,  122  miles  south -south -cast  of  St 
Petersburg.  It  is  the  cradle  of  Russian  history. 
In  8G2,  the  Norman  prince  Rurik,  of  the  tribe  of 
Variago-Koss  (whence  the  name  HiiMiin).  was  invited 
hither  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  fn>m  him 
begins  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  line  of  its 
sovereigns.  A  monument,  commemorative  of  this 
event,  was  erected  hen;,  with  great  |>omp,  in  Septem- 
ber 1862.  In  the  !>th  c,  Oleg,  the  Bucceisor  of 
Rurik,  transjiorted  the  capital  to  Kief ;  but  bestowed 
many  privileges  and  liU'rties  ujiou  N.,  and  from 
that  time  it  Wgan  to  prosper.  The  greatness  of  N. 
provoked  the  jealousy  ot  the  princes  of  Moscow, 
and  in  1471,  the  czar  Ivan  III.  nearly  destroyed  the 
town,  bereft  it  of  its  liberties,  and  exiled  the  most 
influential  citizens.  During  the  time  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  town  was  called  Novgorod  the  Great ; 
and  had  400,<XM)  inhabitants,  ami  extended  its  sway 
to  the  White  Sea  and  the  river  Pctehora.  Its 
government  was  a  sort  of  republic,  the  prince  being 
less  a  sovereign  than  the  cnief  commander  of  the 
troops.  Its  greatness  was  due  to  its  vast  foreign 
trade  alone,  and  when  Archangel  was  opened  for 
English  trailing  vessels,  but  especially  after  the 
foundation  of  St  Petersburg,  its  trade  fell  away,  and 
the  town  rapidly  declined.  Of  the  existing  ancient 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Church  of  St 
Sophia,  founded  in  the  11th  c,  possessing  a  tine  old 
library,  as  well  as  some  remarkable  paintings  and 
tomlw* ;  and  the  Kreml,  in  the  steeple  of  which 
hung  the  famous  bell  used  to  summon  the  citizens 
for  the  deliberation  of  state  affairs.    Pop.  18,703. 

NOVGORO'D,  a  government  of  Great  Russia, 
extends  immediately  south-east  of  the  government 
of  St  Petersburg.  Area,  4S,7S0  square  miles  ;  pop. 
975,200.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  with 
the  Valdai  Hills  in  the  south,  which  rise  to  about 
300  feet,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  water-shed 
between  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  White  Seas.  The 

STcrnment  contains  many  lakes  and  rivers ;  of  the 
■mer,  the  lakes  Ilmen  and  Bieloe  are  the  largest ; 
and  of  the  latter,  the  Wolchof,  Msta,  Szekana,  ami 
Mologa  are  the  most  important.  The  rivers  are 
connected  by  canals,  which  are  of  great  service  to 
trade.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  north-east,  is  not 
fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe ;  agriculture  and 
eattlo- rearing  are  carried  on  only  to  a  limited 
extent  Forests  and  pasture-lands  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  and  the  timber  and  hay  sent  to  the 
capital  realise  a  considerable  income.  Quarries  of 
the  best  stone  for  leaving  occur  on  the  river  Tosna, 
and 


NO'VI,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  division 
of  Genoa,  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Genoa,  ami  is  33  miles  north-north-west  of  the 
latter  city.  It  present*  few  attractions,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  picturesque  old  houses. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  transit-trade ;  and  the 
silk  produced  in  the  vicinity  is  amongst  the  most 
celebrated  in  Italy.    Pop.  10,800. 

NO'VIBAZA'R,  also  J  EN  I  BAZAR,  a  town  of 
Bosnia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the  river 
Rashka,  an  atlluent  of  the  Morava,  130  mile*  south- 
east of  Bosna-SeraL  Several  of  the  great  roads  of 
the  country  cross  each  other  here.  N.  has  celebrated 
fairs,  important  trade,  and  considerable  wealth,  but 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  mud.    It  is  the  chief  point 

Turkey.   Pop.  15,000 


NOVITIATE,  the  time  of  probation,  as  well  as 
of  preparatory  training,  which  in  all  religious 
orders  precedes  the  solemn  Pro*e>«ios  (q.  v.). 
Under  the  head  of  Moxachism  will  be  found  the 
general  principles  by  which  the  training  for  the 
•  religious*  life  is  regulated.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
here,  that  the  novitiate  in  all  orders  must  continue 
(Cone.  Trid.  Seas.  xxv.  c.  85,  De  Jtrgul  ami  Jlon.) 
at  least  one  year.  In  most  orders  it  is  of  two,  and 
in  several  of  three.  Any  attempt  to  solemnise  the 
profession  before  the  expiration  of  the  novitiate, 

J  without  a  dispensation,  is  invalid.  During  the 
novitiate,  the  novices  are  immediately  subject  to 
a  superior,  call.il  Master  (or  Mistress)  of  Novices. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  systematic 
study,  their  wholo  time  being  devoted  to  prayer. 

I  and  to  ascetic  and  liturgical  training.  During 
the  novitiate,  the  novice  continues  free  to  with- 
draw, nor  is  he  or  she  admitted  to  profession 
at  the  close  of  the  novitiate,  except  after  proof 
given  of  fitness,  and  of  proper  dispositions  for  the 
particular  institute  aspired  to. 

NOVOARKHANGHET.SK  (New  Archangel), 
a  seaport  of  Russian  America,  and  centre  of  the 
administration  of  the  Russo- American  Company, 
situated  on  tho  island  of  Sitka,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  American  continent,  in  lat  57  3'  N., 
long,  about  135"  W.  It  has  a  good  port,  and  is  the 
entrepot  of  all  the  stores  for  the  other  Russo- 
American  colonies,  and  of  their  produce,  of  which 
furs  are  the  principal  item.  There  are  at  N.  ouly 
fib"  clear  days  in  the  year.  Mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year  433"45'  F.  Pop.  100U,  mostly 
servants  of  the  company. 

NOVOMOSKO'VSK,  an  important  market-town 
of  South  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kkatcrinoslav, 
and  20  miles  north-north-east  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  on  the  Samara,  an  atliuent  of  the  Dniejier. 
Three  extensive  fairs,  chiefly  for  tho  sale  of  cattle 
and  horses,  are  held  here  annually.  The  '  remount- 
ing' officers  attend  these  fairs  for  the  purjiuse  of 
|  supplying  their  regiments  with  horse*.  Tanning  and 
j  tallow-melting  are  carried  on.    Pop.  10,138. 

NOVOTCHERKA'SK.  a  town  of  Southern 
Russia,  capital  of  the  territory  of  tho  Cosaacks  of 
,  the  Don,  on  the  Aksal,  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  at  a 
!  distance  of  12  miles  from  its  right  bank,  and  about 
7"  miles  east-north-east  of  Taganrog.  The  central 
administration  of  the  territory  was  transferred 
hither  from  Tcherkaak  in  1804  by  Count  Platof, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Cossacks.  The  choice 
was  not  a  happy  one,  the  distance  of  the  town  from 
the  Don,  the  great  commercial  artery,  being  much 
felt  In  1855,  a  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of 
Count  Platof,  who  achieved  an  illustrious  name  by 
his  military  exploits  from  1770  till  1810,  and 
especially  during  the  French  invasion  in  1812.  Pop. 
19,500,  who  carry  on  trade  and  manufactures, 
agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and  wine- 
growing. 

NOYADES  (L  e.,  'Drowning*,'  from  Fr.  tun/er, 
to  drown),  the  execution  of  political  offenders  in 
irreat  numbers  at  once  by  drowning  them,  one  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution,  practised  *t 
Nantes  by  Carrier,  the  deputy  of  the  Convention. 
See  Carkikr.  Thi*  mode  of  execution  was  also 
called,  in  cruel  sport,  Vertical  DcportatUm. 

NOYAU.    See  Liqukcb. 

NO  YON,  a  to  en  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  78  miles  north -north-east  of  Paris  by  the 
northern  railway.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  in  the  Romanesque  style 
•  an  eois'-oual  nalacc  and  I 
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anl  cotton  manufactures.  Pop.  5593.  N.  was  a 
residence  of  Charlemagne,  ana  the  place  where 
Hugo  Capet  was  crowned  king  of  France  in  987. 
It  is  also  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  John  Calvin. 

NU'BIA,  the  modern  appellation  of  a  country 
subject  to  the  pasha  of  Euvpt,  extending  from 
Philae  to  the  tfennaar,  lat  18"  8.,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  N.  by  Egypt,  8.  by 
Abyssinia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Desert.  It 
appears  to  hare  been  anciently  known  as  Ethiopia 
The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Meroe  to  the  bend  of 
the  river.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  and  Coptic  tfoab,  or  Gold, 
a  name  still  retained  in  Wady  youha,  which 
extends  from  the  frontier  of  Dongola,  north  of  the 
Wwly  Srhtiua,  above  Derrt  The  tract  between 
Sehoua  and  Assouan  is  called  the  Wady  Kenous. 
Diocletian  removed  hither  a  Lybiau  tribe,  called 
Nobata-,  to  the  district  altove  Syene  to  oppose  the 
Blemmvcs,  who  inhabited  the  western  desert,  now 
held  by  the  Aliabde  and  Bisharein  Arabs.  The 
dominion  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  moat  extended, 
reached  t>  the  Isle  of  Argo,  the  last  place  where 
the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  have  been 
found.  Under  these  monarch*  it  was  called  Cush, 
and  was  governed  by  a  royal  scribe,  entitled 
Prince  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  till  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  recovered  by 
a  series  of  native  rulers,  who  ultimately  conquered 
Egypt ;  and  although  driven  back,  finally  extended 
their  rule  from  Memo  to  Syene,  the  most  southern 
city  held  by  the  Egyjitian  monarch*,  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  Romans.  These  Ethiopians  adopted  the 
civilisation  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  names  of  somo 
of  their  mnnarchs  have  been  preserved.  The  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  this  country  will  be  seen  under 
Ethiopia.  The  modern  inhabitants  consist  prin- 
cipally of  Arabs,  who  invaded  the  country  after 
the  rise  of  Mohammed,  the  principal  trilx's  being 
the  Djowabero  and  El  Gharbye,  who  inhabit  from 
Assouan  to  the  Wady  Haifa ;  the  Kenous,  Djaafere, 
and  others,  a  branch  of  the  Koreish,  who  occupied 
the  land  from  Kane  to  Assouan.  By  the  aid  of 
Bosnian  soldiers,  the  Diowabere  were  driven  into 
Dongola  in  the  reign  of  Selim,  and  their  descend- 
ants still  flourish  at  Ibrim,  Assouan,  and  Sal 
Lower  down,  inhabit  a  race  called  the  Berbers  or 
Barabras  ;  south  of  Coasetr  are  the  Ababde.  From 
Dongola  and  Scnnaar,  a  negro  state,  the  people  are 
called  N (tubas,  a  hardy  race,  differing  from  the 

Sure  black* ;  but  the  country  throughout  is  inhabited 
y  mixed  races  of  Arabian  and  Nigritic  blood. 
Another  tribe,  the  Sheygya,  east  of  Dongola— a  fine 
black  race,  addicted  to  horsemanship  and  war 
are  still  more  interesting.  The  AbaMe  Arabs 
are  renowned  as  guides  and  camel  drivers;  the 
Bisharein  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient 
Blcmmycf,  a  tribe  living  on  riesh  and  milk,  but 
without  the  oriental  jealousy  of  the  Aralis ;  the 
Takas,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bojaha,  dwell  in 
the  mountains.  Three  principal  languages  are  spoken 
by  these  various  tribes — the  Nuha  by  the  Berber*, 
who  entered  from  the  south-west ;  the  Kungara,  a 
Nigritic  dialect,  by  the  negroes  of  Dafur ;  and  the 
Bisharie,  said  to  exhibit  Aryan  affinities.  The 
inhabitants,  although  less  in  stature  than  the 
Egyptians,  arc  in  the  bettor  parts  of  the  country 
a  hne  mnscnlar  race ;  the  women  are  pleasing,  but 
not  bcautifid :  and  the  climate  is  remarkably 
healthy.  In  their  political  government  they  were 
governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  mak»  or  maUrh*, 
oil  they  were  subdued  by  Isinael  Pasha,  in  1820, 
to  tbo  sway  of  Egypt,  and  the  civil  government 
is  now  administered  by  the  Turks.    The  country 
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sides  of  the  Nile,  and  consists  of  granite  and 
sandstone.  The  soil  raises  durra,  cotton,  and  date 
palms.  It  is  traversed  by  the  fiahr  el  Azret,  or 
Blue  Nile,  and  the  Bahr  d  Aliad,  or  Whito  Nile, 
The  products  are  numerous,  comprising  maize, 
dates,  tamarinds,  gums,  aloes,  civet,  musk,  wax, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  senna,  black  wool,  hides  both 
of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  their  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  gold  dust,  saltpetre,  salt, 
tobacco,  coifee,  cotton,  which  are  carried  by  way 
of  commerce  to  Egypt.  The  taxes  arc  rated  by  the 
number  of  water-wheels  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
land.  There  Wing  no  native  currency,  the  coins  of 
Egypt  and  Eurojic,  especially  the  Spanish  dollar, 
are  received,  but  glass-beads,  coral,  cloth,  tol>» 
or  shirts,  and  cloth  {samoor)  also  ]>ass  as  money. 
In  Kordofan,  value  is  reckoned  by  cows.  The  most 
primitive  mode*  of  measurement  are  in  use,  maize 
being  sold  by  the  Landfill  (W^o),  IS  of  which  go 
to  a  nmiol ;  and  cloth  being  measured  from  the 
elbow  to  the  lingers.  Polygamy  is  general,  and 
a  wife  at  Kenous  is  purchased  of  nor  parents 
for  30  piastres ;  amongst  the  Arabs  for  6  camels, 
3  of  which  are  returned  to  the  bridegroom.  Some 
of  the  tribes  are  jealous  of  their  wom-n,  who  are 
celebrated  by  travellers  on  account  of  their  virtue. 
In  their  costume,  they  use  tmknis,  linen,  and 
woollen  garments,  and  are  armed  with  lance  and 
shield,  the  latter  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippo- 

Kianins.  No  looms  exist,  but  they  plait  neatly, 
eir  chief  musical  instrument  is  a  guitar  of  five 
strings,  with  sounding-board  of  a  gazelle's  hide. 
The}*  are  generally  averse  to  commerce,  eat  little 
animal  food,  and  are  Mohammedans.  Their  houses 
are  low  huts  of  mud  or  stone.  The  chief  attraction 
of  this  country  to  travellers  is  the  numerous  temples 
and  other  ancient  remains  of  the  Egyptians,  ex- 
tending from  Philae  to  the  island  of  Argo.  These 
consist  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  the  isle  of  Philae, 
founded  by  Nectanebo  I.,  and  continued  by  the 
Ptolemies ;  the  temple  of  Dcboud,  built  in  honour 
of  Amen  Ra,  by  Ataramen,  and  continued  by  the 
Romans;  Tafa  or  Tnphis,  the  modern  Kalab&he, 
built  by  Barneses  II. ;  the  rock  temple  of  Beit  e 
Welly,  recording  the  conquests  of  the  same  monarch ; 
Wady  Haifa,  built  by  Osertesen  I. ;  the  rock  temple 
of  Ibsamlioul,  built  by  Ramescs  II.;  Gebel  Addeh, 
built  by  Horus  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  Ibrim, 
built  by  Amenophes  II. ;  Amada,  founded  by 
Thothmes  III.;  Gheraheh,  Seboua,  and  Derri,  built 
by  Barneses  II. ;  Dakkeh,  the  ancient  Pselcis,  built 
by  Ergamcnes;  and  the  Colossus  of  the  isle  of 
Argo;  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  and  Tanquassi. — 
Burckhardt,  Travel*;  Champ'Riim  lc  Jeunc,  Ltttrts 
Ecrtie*,  p.  107t  and  folL  ;  Lcpsius,  Reite,  p.  107,  and 
folL). 

NUCLP.OBRANCHIATA,  or  HETEROPODA, 
an  order  of  gasteropoda  having  the  sexes  distinct ; 
the  locomotive  organ  fin-like,  single,  and  ventral ; 
the  gills  iiacked  in  small  compass  along  with  the 
heart.  They  are  all  marine,  and  usually  swim  with 
the  back  downwards  and  the  fin-sha|>od  foot 
upwards.  They  adhere  to  sea- weeds  by  a  small 
sucker  placed  on  the  fin.  Some  of  them,  as  AUanla, 
have  a  shell  large  enough  to  protect  the  body ;  some, 
as  Carinaria,  have  a  small  shell  covering  the  gills 
and  heart  only ;  and  some,  as  ifrofcj,  have  no  shell 
atalL 

NU'CLEUa   See  Cilia. 

NUDIBRANCHIA'TA  (Naked- gillcd),  an  order 
of  gasteropods,  hermaphrodite,  destitute  of  shell, 
and  having  the  gills  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  gills  are  differently  situated  in  different 
genera^  The  genus  Doria  (q.  v.)  is  an  example  of 
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NUECES  —NUISANCE. 


NUE'CES,  a  river  of  Texas,  United  States  of 
America,  rises  in  South-western  Texas,  lat  30*. 
long.  101*  W.,  and  after  a  south-easterly  course  of 
300  miles,  flows  into  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  and 
through  the  Pass  of  the  same  name  into  the  Golf 
of  Mexico. 

NUI  SANCE  is  a  legal  term  used  to  denote  what- 
ever is  an  annoyance  to  one's  neighbours,  or  in  a 
general  sen  ho  to  the  public  at  large,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  of  property.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
nuisance  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  every  person 
is  entitled  to  have  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of 
his  property,  and  of  the  right  of  passing  to  and  fro 
on  the  highway  without  being  interfered  with  or 
impeded  by  others,  and  wliatever  so  impedes  this 
full  enjoyment  of  one's  property  and  right  of  passage 
on  the  highway  is  a  nuisance.  Nuisances  are  thus 
capable  of  being  divided  into  two  kinds— private  and 
public.  Thus,  if  a  neighbour  leave  a  heap  of  rubbish 
emitting  noxious  smells  close  to  A's  windows,  or 
make  loud  noises  in  his  house,  these  may  be  said  to 
be  private  nuisances,  for  they  annoy  A  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  which  aro  part  of 
his  right  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some- 
thing is  put  of  the  same  kind  on  a  public  highway, 
or  so  as  to  annoy  divers  people  equally  and  io  the 
same  manner,  then  it  is  called  a  public  nuisance. 
One  of  the  leading  incidents  of  a  nuisance  is, 
that  the  party  annoyed  by  it  can  in  many  cases, 
especially  wb.-rc  the  nuisance  is  injurious  to  health 
or  life,  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  abate 
the  nuisance  without  resorting  to  a  court  of  law. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  matter  is  of  too  urgent 
importance  to  await  the  slow  progress  of  a  suit  at 
law,  and  mischief  may  be  done  in  the  meantime 
which  would  l>e  often  irreparable  owing  to  the  delay. 
Another  important  qualification  of  the  right  of 
abating  a  nuisance  is,  that  the  nuisance  must  be 
such  that  unless  it  is  abated  at  once  the  party 
cannot  exercise-  his  legal  rights ;  and  hence  if  the 
nuisance  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  docs  not  directly 
interfere  with  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  one's 
legal  rights  at  the  time,  he  has  no  right  to  abate 
it,  but  in  that  case  is  bound  to  resort  to  a  court 
of  law.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  nuisance  on  the  highway,  which  is  the  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  phrase  a  common  nuisance  is 
most  familiarly  known.  Thus,  if  while  A  is  riding 
or  driving  aloug  the  highway  his  progress  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  feuce  or  j;ato  which  nobody  has  a  legal 
right  to  put  there,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  A  can  knock 
down  or  demolish  at  once  this  obstruction,  he  cannot 

£rooeed  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  right  of  using  the 
ighway.  In  such  a  cose  he  has  a  right  to  demolish 
the  gate  and  abate  the  nuisance,  for  it  directly 
interferes  with  his  own  legal  right  But  if  instead, 
a  gate,  a  booth,  or  tent  had  been  erected,  not  across 
the  highway,  but  merely  on  one  side  of  it,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  passengers  to  pass,  then  though 
such  tent  or  booth  would  bo  as  undoubted  a 
nuisance  as  in  the  other  case,  yet  inasmuch  as  A  can 
pass  without  direct  interference,  he  has  no  right  to 
abate  the  nuisance  by  destroying  the  tent  He 
must,  in  this  latter  case,  resort  to  the  le«^l  remedy 
only.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  kinds  of  nuisances. 

Another  rule  is,  that  in  abating  a  nuisance  the 
party  is  not  to  do  unnecessary  damage  to  property, 
Lf,,  more  than  simply  abate  the  nuisance  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  enable  himself  to  exercise  his  legal 
right,  and  no  further.  If  he  go  beyond  the  imme- 
diate occasion,  and  cause  unnecessary  destruction  to 
property,  tlwn  he  subjects  himself  to  an  action  of 
damages.  Hence  it  is  often  a  difficult  thing  to 
know  when  one  is  justified  in  aknting  a  nuisance 
and  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Where  the  nuisance  is  sought  to  be  removed  by 


legal  means,  then  the  remedy  is  in  some  cases  two- 
I  fold,  and  in  some  cases  not  so.  Where  the  nuisance 
.  is  of  a  private  nature,  an  action  of  damages  is  in 
general  the  only  remedy  given  by  the  common  law. 
But  where  the  nuisance  is  public,  and  affects  all  the 
public  equally,  or  nearly  so,  then  in  general  either 
nu  action  may  be  brought  or  an  indictment  wdl  lie. 
Thus  in  case  of  a  nuisance  on  a  highway,  as  this 
affects  all  the  lieges  alike,  an  indictment  is  the 
pro}ter  remedy,  though  if  an  individual  suffered 
special  damage  over  and  above  what  he  suffers  as 
one  of  the  public,  then  he  may  bring  an  action.  In 
Scotland,  instead  of  an  indictment  an  action  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  action  is  raised,  which  is  sub- 
stantially similar  in  its  results  to  an  indictment 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  has  precede*!,  the  leyal 
remedy  in  cases  of  nuisances  has  long  been  felt  to 
be  insufficient  To  add  to  the  other  defects,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  using  one's  premises  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  nuisance  or  not ;  for  if  the  line  is  drawn  too 
narrowly,  the  rights  of  property  and  the  natural 
freedom  of  the  subject  may  be  interfered  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  things  which  formerly  were  con- 
sidered no  nuisances  are  now  treated  as  such,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  more  enlightened  views  of  publio 
health  and  habits  of  cleanliness.  These  considera- 
tions recently  induced  the  legislature  to  alter  the 
common  law  in  an  important  degree,  and  substitute 
a  new  code  under  the  name  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  11  and  12  Vict  a  63; 
18  and  19  Vict  c.  116  ;  23  and  24  Vict  c  77.  The 
general  scheme  of  these  acts  is  to  enable  districts  to 
appoint  local  boards,  with  extensive  powers  of  self- 
government  and  to  undertake  and  execute  sanitary 
improvements,  such  as  drainage  and  water-supply  on 
a  large  scale,  paying  for  the  expense  thereof  by  a  local 
rate  or  assessment 

As  regards  the  power  of  removing  nuisances, 
a  statute  was  passed  in  1855  for  England,  called 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  which  has  been 
amended  by  two  subsequent  acts.  By  these  acts, 
some  local  board  or  local  officers,  aud  failing  them 
the  overseers  of  the  parish,  are  appointed  the  local 
authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  these  are  of  an  extensive  kimL  The  act 
defines  a  nuisance  to  include  any  premises  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health ;  any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water  course,  privy, 
urinal,  cess-jxiol,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so  foul  as  to 
be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health ;  any  animal 
so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health ; 
and  any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a  nui- 
sance or  injurious  to  health.  The  local  authority 
is  to  appoint  a  sanitary  inspector  at  a  proper 
salary.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  give  notice  to 
the  local  board,  or  the  sanitary  insj>ector  may  do 
so.  The  local  board  has  extensive  i  towers ;  it  can 
authorise  its  inspector,  on  reasonable  complaint  to 
demand  an  entrance  into  any  private  premises  so 
as  to  ins|Mx*t  their  condition,  and  may  order  the 
removal  of  nuisances  found  to  exist  there.  Tho  local 
board,  on  fun  ling  a  nuisance  exists,  direct  their 
officer  to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  procure 
an  order  directing  tho  private  party  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  If  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  local  board 
may  remove  the  nuisance  at  the  expense  of  the  party 
on  whose  premises  it  exists,  and  sue  him  for  such 
expenses.  If  any  candle- bouse,  melting-house,  soap- 
house,  slaughter-house,  or  place  for  boiling  offal, 
blood,  bones,  Ac,  be  certified  by  the  medical  officer, 
or  any  two  medical  practitioners,  to  l>e  a  nuisance, 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  local  board  may  cause  the 
person  carrying  on  such  trade  to  appear  Inuore  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactorily 
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proved  thnt  he  does  not  two  the  beat  practicable 
mean*  for  preventing  or  counteracting  the  effluvia, 
he  is  fined.  So  if  houses  are  overcrowded,  this  may 
be  stopped.  Provisions  are  also  enacted  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases  in  times  of 
epidemics,  and  to  prevent  common  lodging-houses 
being  kept  in  a  foul  state.  Another  important 
provision  relates  to  the  seizure  of  diseased  meat  and 
provisions  excised  to  sale,  and  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  or  inspector  of  nuisances,  has  at  all  times 
power  to  inspect  any  animal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry, 
game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or 
flour ;  and  if  found  unfit  for  food,  or  diseased,  or 
unsound,  they  may  he  carried  away  then  and  there 
and  destroyed,  and  the  shopkeeper  fined.  The  local 
authority  may  also  order  owners  of  houses  to  supply 
proper  water-closets,  and  to  cleanse  gutters  and 
oeas-poola  which  are  font  Besides  the  above  provi- 
sions as  to  nuisances  generally,  there  are  separate 
statutes  which  prohibit  smoke  nuisance  in  the 
English  metropolis  and  the  river  Thames.  Thus 
all  the  furnaces  in  mills,  factories,  printing-houses, 
dye-houses,  distilleries,  glass-houses,  bakehouses,  &a, 
within  the  metropolis,  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
consumo  their  own  smoke,  and  also  any  noxious  or 
offensive  etlluvia  arising  from  any  trade  is  pro- 
hibited. These  statutes  are  the  16  and  17  Vict  a  128, 
and  19  and  20  Vict  c  1U7. 

In  Scotland,  a  Nuisances  Removal  Statute  was 
passed  the  year  following  the  English  act,  viz.,  19 
and  20  Vict  c.  103.  By  that  act  the  town  council, 
or  ]H>lice  commissioners  of  the  place,  were  constituted 
the  local  authority  for  enforcing  the  act,  and  in 
other  places  the  parochial  board.  Besides  dealing 
with  the  same  class  of  nuisances  as  the  English 
act,  the  Scotch  act  provided  for  checking  all  trades 
and  businesses  offensive  and  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  ueighlnjurhood.  Similar  powers  were  given 
to  the  local  board  to  enter  private  houses  and  explore 
the  causes  of  nuisances.  Diseased  and  unwhole- 
some meat  and  provisions  may  also  be  seized 
Common  lodging-houses  were  to  be  registered,  and 
to  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by 
the  local  authority.  With  regard  to  towns  in  Scot- 
land, an  extensive  code  of  police  laws  was  enacted 
in  a  general  statute,  the  General  Police  and  Improve- 
ment Scotland  Act  1862,  25  and  26  Vict  c.  101. 
That  act  may  be  adopted  by  burghs  ;  and  villages 
above  700  of  imputation  may,  by  vote  of  house- 
holders, be  converted  into  burghs  for  this  purpose. 
A  Smoke  Nuisance  Act  for  Scotland  was  passed 
applicable  to  all  burghs,  20  and  21  Vict  c,  13;  24 
Vict,  c  17. 

The  above  is  the  usual  legal  acceptation  of  the 
term  nuisance,  but  the  word  is  sometimes  used 


popularly  to  denote  that  class  of 
caused  by  disorderly  houses  or  brothels,  which 
are  familiarly  described  as  common  nuisances.  In 
the  law  of  England  those  who  keep  a  brothel  are 
liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour,  but  as 
there  was  often  a  difficulty  in  setting  the  law  in 
motion  in  such  cases,  a  statute  of  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36, 
enacted  that  if  any  two  inhabitants  should  give 
notice  to  a  constable  of  such  a  house  being  kept,  it 
should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  constable  under  a 
penalty,  to  go  with  such  inhabitants  before  a  justice 
and  engage  to  prosecute  the  keejier,  and  their 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  parish  out  of  the  jioor- 
rates.  The  same  act  provided  that  whoever  in  point 
of  fact  acted  as  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house, 
should  be  taken  to  be  the  kee|>er  of  the  house.  The 
punishment  is  tine  and  imprisonment  Of  late  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convict  a  landlord  under 
this  statute  when  he  know*  of  the  character  of  his 
tenants,  and  refuses  to  give  them  notice  to  quit ; 
but  the  courts  have  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 


landlord  refusing  to  give  notice  to  quit,  and  so  to 
eject  such  tenants,  was  not  enough  to  make  him 
liable  in  any  criminal  punishment  In  Scotland, 
the  offence  of  keeping  a  brothel  is  punishable  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  apart  from  the  keeping  of  a 
brothel,  there  is  no  criminal  offence  committed  in 
this  country  by  those  who  frequent  such  bouses 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  unless  where  the 
circumstances  amount  to  Ra|>e  (q.  v.)  or  Abduction 
(q.  v.),  or  an  aggravated  assault 

NU'LLA  BO'NA,  a  legal  phrase  in  England, 
descriptive  of  the  return  made  to  a  sheriff,  who  in 
executing  process  against  a  debtor  finds  he  has  no 
goods. 

NU'MA  POMPI'LIUS,  in  the  mythic  history  of 
Rome,  was  the  successor  of  Romulus,  tho  founder 
of  the  city,  lie  was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine 
country,  and  was  universally  reverenced  for  his 
wisdom  and  piety.  Unanimously  elected  king  by 
the  Roman  people,  he  soon  justified  by  his  conduct 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  After  dividing  the  lands 
which  Romulus  had  conquered,  he  proceeded,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  sacred  nymph  Kgeria,  to  draw 
up  religious  institutions  for  his  subjects,  and  thus 
stands  out  in  the  primitive  legend  as  the  author  of 
the  Roman  ceretnouial  law.  11  is  reign  lasted  for  39 
years,  and  was  a  golden  ago  of  |**ace  and  happiness. 
The  only  feature  in  tho  myth  of  N.  P.  which 
we  can  regard  as  probably  historical,  is  that  which 
indicates  the  infusion  of  a  Sabine  religious  element 
into  Roman  history  at  some  remote  period. 

NUMA'NTIA,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ccltiberian 
people  called  Arevaci  in  ancient  Spain,  was  situated 
on  the  Douro  (Durius),  in  the  iieigulvjurhood  of  tho 
present  Soria  in  Old  Castile.  The  site  is  probably 
marked  by  the  present  Puente  dc  Cuarray.  N.  is 
celebrated  for  tho  heroic  resistance  which  it  made 
to  the  Romans,  from  153  B.C.,  when  its  citizens  tint 
met  a  Roman  army  in  battle,  to  134  B.C.,  when 
it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Scipio  the  younger, 
after  a  siege  of  15  mouths,  in  the  course  of  which 
famiue  and  the  sword  had  left  alive  very  few  of  its 
8000  brave  defenders.  The  l>csiegiug  force  under 
Scipio  amounted  to  60,000  men. 

NUMBERS,  Theory  of,  the  most  subtle  and 
intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  branches  of  mathematical  analysis.  It 
treats  primarily  of  the  forms  of  numbers,  and 
of  the  properties  at  once  deducible  from  these 
forms  ;  but  its  principal  field  is  the  theory  of 
equations,  in  as  far  as  expiations  are  soluble  in  whole 
numbers  or  rational  fractions,  and  more  particularly 
that  branch  known  as  lndeterminato  Equations. 
Closely  allied  to  this  branch  are  those  problems 
which  are  usually  ground  under  the  Diophantino 
Analysis  (q.  v.),  a  class  of  problems  alike  interesting 
and  difficult ;  and  of  which  the  following  are 
examples :  1.  Find  the  Humbert  the  sum  of  ichoae 
squares  shall  6s  a  tquare  number;  a  condition 
satisfied  by  5  and  12,  8  and  15,  9  and  44),  Ac. 
2.  Find  three  tquare  Humbert  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion ;  Answer,  1,  25,  and  49 ;  4,  100,  196,  fee. 

Forms  of  Numbert  are  certain  algebraic  formulas, 
which,  by  assigning  to  tho  letters  successive  numeri- 
cal values  from  0  upwards,  are  capable  of  producing 
all  numbers  without  exception,  e.  g.,  by  giving  to 
m  the  successive  values  0,  1,  2,  3,  Ac.,  in  any  of  the 
following  groups  of  formulas :  2m,  2m  +  1  ;  3m, 
3m  ■+•  1,  3m  +  *2 ;  4m,  4m  ■+■  1,  4m  +  2,  4m  +  3,  we 
can  produce  tho  natural  series  of  numbers.  These 
formulas  are  based  on  the  self-evident  principle,  that 
the  remainder  after  division  is  less  than  the  divisor, 
and  that  consequently,  every  number  can  be  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  the  product  of  two  factors  +  a 
]  number  leas  than  the  smaller  factor. 
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By  means  of  these  formulas,  many  properties  of 
numbers  can  be  demonstrated  without  difficulty. 
To  give  a  few  examples.  (1.)  The  product  of  two 
consecutive  numbers  is  divisible  by  2 :  Let  2m  be  one 
number,  then  the  other  is  either  2m  +  1  or  2m  -  1, 
and  the  product  2m(2m  ±  1)  contains  2  as  a  factor, 
and  is  thus  divisible  by  2.  (2.)  The  product  of  three 
consecutive  numbers  is  divisible  by  6 :  Let  3m  bo  one 
of  the  numbers  (aa  in  every  triad  of  consecutive 
numbers  one  must  be  a  multiple  of  3),  then  the 
others  are  either  3m  —  2, 3m  —  1 ;  3m  —  1, 3m  +  1 ; 
or  3m  4-  1,  3m  +  2.  In  the  first  and  third  cases,  the 
proposition  is  manifest,  as  (3m  —  2) (3m  —  I),  and 
(3m  +  1)  (3m  +  2),  are  each  divisible  by  2,  and 
therefore  their  product  into  3m  is  divisible  by 
6  (=  1.2.3).  In  the  second  case  the  product  is 
3m(3m  -  l)(3ro  +  1),  or  3m (9m*  -  1),  where  3  is  a 
factor,  and  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  m  (Urn*  —  1 )  is  I 
divisible  by  2;  if  m  bo  even,  tho  thing  is  proved  ; 
but  if  odd,  then  m*  is  odd,  9m1  is  odd,  and  9/n1  —  1 
is  even ;  hence,  in  this  case  also  the  proposition 
is  true.  It  can  similarly  be  proved  that  the 
product  of  four  consecutive  numbers  is  divisible 
by  24  (  =  1.2.3.4),  of  5  consecutive  numbers  by 
120  (  =  1.23.4.5),  and  so  on  generally.  These  pro- 
positions form  the  basis  for  proof  of  many  properties 
of  numbers,  such  as  that  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  any  two  odd  numbers  is  divisible  by  8. 
Tne  difference  between  a  number  and  its  cube  is  the 
product  of  three  consecutive  numbers,  and  is  con- 
sequently (see  above)  always  divisible  by  6.  Any 
prime  numlier  which,  when  divided  by  4,  leaves  a 
remainder  unity,  is  the  sum  of  two  square  numbers  : 
thus,  41  =  25  +  10  =  5*  +  4',  233  =  109  +  64  =  13* 
+  8*.  &c. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  interesting 
properties  of  numbers  which  defy  classification ; 
such  as,  that  the  sum  of  tho  odd  numbers  beginning 
with  unity  is  a  square  number  (the  square  of  the 
Dumber  of  terms  added),  L  e.,  1  +  3  +  6  =  9  =  3*, 
1+3+5  +  7  +  9=  25  =  5*,  Ac.;  and,  the  sum  of 
the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers  is  the  square  of 
the  sura  of  the  numbers,  L  e,,  1*  +  21  +  3* 
=  1  +  8  +  27  =  36  =  (1  +  2  +  3)*,  l3  +  2*  t3'x4' 
=  100  =  (1+2  +  3  +  4)\  Ac. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  numl>ers  themselves.  Numbers  are 
divided  into  prime  and  composite—  prime  numbers 
being  those  which  contain  no  factor  greater  than 
unity;  composite  numbers,  those  which  are  the 
product  of  two  (not  reckoning  unity)  or  more 
factors.  The  number  of  primes  is  unlimited, 
and  so  consequently  are  the  others.  The  product 
of  any  number  of  consecutive  numbers  is  even,  as 
also  are  the  squares  of  all  even  numbers;  while 
the  product  of  two  odd  numbers,  or  the  squares  of 
odd  numbers,  are  odd.  Every  composite  number 
can  be  put  under  tho  form  of  a  product  of  powers 
of  numbers ;  thus,  144  —  2*  x  3 !,  or  generally, 
n  =  o?.b*.c,  where  a,  b,  and  c  are  prime  numbers, 
and  the  number  of  the  divisors  of  such  a  composite 
number  is  equal  to  the  product  (p  +  l)[q  +  l)(r  +  1), 
unity  and  the  numlier  itself  being  included.  In  the 
case  of  144,  the  number  of  divisors  would  be 
(4  +  1)(2  +  1),  or  5  x  3,  or  15,  which  we  find  by 
trial  to  be  the  case.  Perfect  numbers  are  those 
which  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  divisors  (the 
number  itself  being  of  course  excepted) ;  thus, 
6  =  1  +  2  +  3.  28  =  1  +  2  +  4  +  7  +  14,  and  496, 
are  perfect  numbers.  Amicable  numbers  are  jiairs  of 
numbers,  either  one  of  the  pair  being  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  divisors  of  the  other ;  thus,  220  ( =  1  + 
2+4  +  5+  10  +  11  +  20+  22  +  44+55+  110 
.=  284),  and  284  (-  1  +  2  +  4  +  71  +  142  =  220),  are 
amicable  numbers.  For  other  series  of  numbers, 
see  Fiouratb  NI'mbkjuj. 


The  most  ancient  writer  on  the  theory  of  numbers 
was  Diophantus,  who  flourished  in  the  3d  c,  aud 
the  subject  received  no  further  development  till  the 
time  of  Vieta  aud  Fertnat  (the  latter  being  the 
author  of  several  celebrated  theorems,  a  discussion 
of  which,  however,  is  quite  unsuited  to  this  work), 
who  greatly  extended  it.  Euler  next  added  his 
quota,  and  was  followed  by  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and 
Gauss,  who  in  turn  successfully  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  numbers,  and  brought  the  theory 
to  its  present  state.  Cauchy,  Libn,  and  Gill  (in 
America),  have  also  devoted  themselves  to  it  with 
success.  The  chief  authorities  down  to  the  present 
century  are  Barlow's  Tlusoni  of  Number  »  (1811), 
Legendre's  L'tsai  *ur  le  Theorie  des  Noxtbres 
(third  ed.  Paris,  1830),  and  Gauss's  D'uvjutsitione* 
Arithmctica  (Brunswick,  1801;  Fr.  translation, 
1807);  and  for  the  latest  discoveries,  the  trans- 
actions of  the  various  learned  societies  may  be 
consulted. 

NUMBERS  (LXX.  Arithmox ;  Heb.  Bamidbar), 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  36 
chapters,  embracing  the  history  of  the  march  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Desert,  together  with  the 
special  laws  given  during  this  period  as  comple- 
mentary to  the  Sinaitic  legislation.  Beginning  with 
the  census  of  the  people  (whence  the  name  of  the 
book),  and  the  assigning  of  the  sjK'cial  places  to  each 
tribe  with  reference  to  the  sanctuary,  the  whole 
people  is  classified,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  specially 
singled  out  Ordinances  on  the  purity  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  camp,  tho  functions  of  the  priests,  and 
a  description  of  the  jiassover.  follow.  The  second 
portion  of  tho  book  describes  the  journey  from 
Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  miraculous 
sustenance  of  the  people,  their  dissatisfaction  aud 
consequent  rejection,  together  with  various  special 
laws  respecting  sacrifices,  &.c,  and  the  episode  of 
Korah.  The  third  part  embraces  the  first  tea 
months  of  tho  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering — an 
epoch  hurried  over  with  remarkable  swiftness  by 
the  historian.  In  quick  succession,  the  renewed 
strife  of  the  people  with  their  leaders,  the  message 
to  the  king  of  Moab,  the  death  of  Aaron,  the  defeat 
of  the  king  of  Arad,  the  punishment  of  the  people 
by  serj»cnts,  the  march  from  Hor  to  Pisga.  and  the 
victorious  battle  against  the  kings  of  Sihon  an/4 
Og,  are  recounted,  and  the  extraordinary  episode 
of  Balaam  follows.  The  further  wiles  employed  by 
the  alarmed  Moabitea  and  Midianites  to  avert  the 
threatening  invasion,  and  their  result,  together  with 
the  second  census,  are  narrated.  Moses  is  warned 
of  his  death,  and  the  vital  question  of  his  suc- 
cession is  settled.  Further  laws  and  ordinances 
respecting  sacrifices  and  vows,  the  conquest  of 
the  Midianites,  and  the  partition  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  among  certain  tribes,  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  encampments  in  the  Desert,  a  detailed 
specification  of  the  manner  in  which  tho  promised 
land  should  be  divided  after  its  conquest,  and  the 
final  ordinance  of  the  marriages  of  heiresses  among 
their  own  tribe  only,  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
landed  property,  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

The  Book  of  Numbers  is,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch,  supposed  by  the  greater  part  of 
modern  critics  to  consist  of  several  documents 
written  by  KMiists  and  Jehovists  respectively. 
See  Genesis,  Pentateuch. 

NU'MERALS,  the  general  name  given  to  figures 
or  symbols  by  means  of  which  numbers  are 
expressed  (for  Roman  and  Greek  numerals,  see  Nota- 
tion) ;  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabic  Numerals 
being  given  to  the  nine  figures  or  digits  and  the 
zero,  that  are  now  in  almost  universal  use  among 
civilised  nations  for  this  purpose.  Both  the  origin  of 
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tli  ese  figures,  and  the  period  at  which  they  became 
known  in  Europe,  hare  been  made  subjects  of  labori- 
ous investigation  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  of  Indian  not  Arabic 
origin,  and  were  invented  by  the  Brahmins  some 
time  B.  c  But  the  more  important  inquiry  as  to 
the  time  of  their  introduction  into  Europe  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  research.  The  simple  and  con- 
venieot  theory,  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  conquering  Arabs,  and  from  that 
country,  then  a  great  scat  of  learning,  a  knowledge 
of  them  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  eastern  Arabs 
themselves  had  no  knowledge  of  them  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  Calif  Al-Mamun  (813—83.1), 
while  a  knowledge  of  them  existed  in  Europe  from 
a  considerably  earlier  date.  The  most  probable 
theory  is,  that  they  were  brought  from  India,  pro- 
bably by  Ac  Neo- Pythagoreans,  and  introduced 
into  Italy,  whence  they  became  known  to  a  few  of 
the  learned  men  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have,  how- 
ever, every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figures  then 
known  were  totally  different  in  form  from  those 
now  used.  These  latter,  called  Gobar  by  the  Arabs, 
may  have  been  brought  to  Bagdad  during  the  reign 
of  Al-Mansor  (760),  or  his  immediate  successors,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Al-Mamun. 
During  the  latter  reign  we  know  the  present  system 
of  arithmetic  was  introduced  into  Persia  from  India, 
and  most  probably  a  knowledge  of  the  Gobar  figures 
at  the  same  time.  Thence  the  system  of  arithmetic 
was  brought  to  north-western  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  doubtless  the  figures  along  with  it,  about 
the  end  of  the  10th  or  beginning  of  the  lltli 
century,  and  from  Spain  a  knowledge  of  both  was 
sjwedify  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  tho 
Gobar  figures  superseding  those  forms  of  Eastern 
figures  which  had  previously  been  employed.  The 
knowledge  of  the  figures  however  spread,  as  was 
natural,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  notation  and 
arithmetic  of  which  they  were  the  foundation,  and 
we  consequently  find  in  writings  and  inscriptions 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Gobar  figures  partly  substi- 
tuted for,  and  mixed  up  with,  the  Roman  numerals  ; 
as,  for  instance,  XXX2,  for  32  ;  X4,  for  14,  &c.  ;  and 
occasionally  such  expressions  as  302,  303,  for  32  and 
33.    The  earliest  work  on  modern  arithmetic  was 

Sublished  in  Germany  in  1390;  it  explained  the 
ecimal  notation,  and  exemplified  the  elementary 
rules.  The  Arabic  numerals  were  not  generally 
introduced  info  England  till  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  c.,  and  it  was  long  after  that  time  tafore 
the  decimal  arithmetic  became  general.  See  a 
dissertation  Sur  Us  (,'lrijfres  Indiens,  by  M.  Woepke, 
in  the  Asiatic  journal. 

NUMERATION,  the  reading  off  of  numbers 
that  are  expressed  by  figures.  As  shewn  in 
Notation  (q.  v.),  the  first  figure  on  the  right  hand 
expresses  uuits ;  the  next,  tens ;  the  third,  hundreds  ; 
and  following  the  same  nomenclature  with  the  next 
three  figures,  we  have  the  fourth  expressing  units  of 
thousands ;  the  fifth,  tens  of  thousands ;  the  sixth, 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  seventh  figure,  in  like 
manner,  expresses  unite  of  millions  ;  the  eighth,  tens 
of  millions;  and  the  ninth,  hundreds  of  millions. 
"When  this  method  is  consistently  followed  out,  as 
is  the  case  with  French  and  other  continental  arith- 
meticians, the  fourth  period,  or  group  of  three 
figures,  is  denominated  billions,  the  first  figure  of  it 


(the  tenth  from  the  extreme  right)  being,  units  of 
billions;  the  next,  tens  of  billions;  Ac,    Read  in 
this  way,  the  figures  66,084,763,204,504  express 
fifty-six  trillions,  eighty-four  billions,  seven  hundred- 
and -sixty -three  millions,  two -hundred -and -four 
\  thousands,  five-hnndred-and-four  units.    In  Britain, 
j  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  mode,  the  only 
|  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  a  little  more  com- 

[•Heated :  thus,  after  units  of  millions,  come  tens  and 
lundreds  of  millions,  but  then  instead  of  billions 
we  have,  according  to  the  current  usage,  thousands 
of  millions ;  after  this,  tens  of  thousands  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  then 
billions,  which  occupy  the  13th  tignre  from  the 
right,  and  are  reckoned  in  the  same  way  as 
millions,  so  that  the  next  unit  or  trillions  does  not 
come  in  till  the  19th  figure.  The  above  number, 
according  to  the  British  mode,  would  bo  read  fifty- 
six  billions,  eighty  •  four  -  thousand  -  seven  -  hundred- 
and -sixty -three  millions,  two  hundred  and  four 
thousands,  five-huudred-and-four  units.  The  first 
method  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  keeping  throughout 
to  divisions  of  three  figures ;  the  second  only  Keeps 
to  this  division  up  to  hundreds  of  millions,  when 
it  changes  it  for  a  division  into  parcels  of  six  figures, 
which  are  named  from  units  up  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  units.  The  latter  mode  is,  however, 
gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

NUMI'DIA  (Gr.  Nomadia,  the  land  of  Nomads), 
the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  corresponding  to  some  extent 
with  the  modern  Algiers.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  river  Mulucba  (now  Mo!u;/a)t  which 
separated  it  from  Mauritania ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
!  river  Tusca  (now  Wadi-el-UerOtr),  which  semrated 
j  it  from  the  territory  of  Carthage,  the  Africa  Pro/tria 
of  the  Romans ;  on  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  chains 
of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Lacns  Tritonis,  which 
separated  it  from  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians  and 
Interior  Libya.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Rubri- 
catuB  and  the  Ampsaga.  The  inhabitants  of  N., 
as  of  Mauritania,  belonged  to  the  race  from  which 
the  modern  BerWr  are  descended.  They  were  a 
warbke  rare,  and  excelled  as  horsemen ;  but,  like 
most  barbarians,  were  faithless  and  unscrupulous. 
Of  their  tribes,  the  MaMtfii  in  the  east,  and  the 
Afa*s<t*>/li  in  the  west,  were  the  most  powerful.  In 
the  grand  struggle  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Romans,  they  at  first  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  but  subsequently  the  king  of  the  Eastern 
Numidians,  Massinissa,  joined  the  Romans,  and 
rendered  them  effectual  service  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal.  Favoured  by  the  conquerors,  he  united 
all  N.  under  Iub  sway.  Of  his  successors  in 
this  kingdom,  Jugurtha  and  .Tuba  are  the  most 
famous.  After  the  victory  of  Caesar  over  Juba  L, 
in  the  African  war,  X.  became  a  Roman  province 
(46  B.  c)  ;  but  Augustus  afterwards  gave  the 
western  part — from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  Wadi- 
ol-Kibbir — with  Mauritania,  to  Juba  II.,  and  the 
name  N.  became  limited  to  the  eastern  j>art ;  and 
when  Mauritania  became  a  Roman  province,  the 
western  part  was  called  Mauritania  C&sariensis. 
Among  the  Roman  colonics  were  Hippo  Regius,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Rubricatus ;  Cirta  (the 
residence  of  the  Numidian  kings),  afterwards  called 
Constantina,  a  name  still  preserved  in  Constantine  ; 
Sicca,  and  Rusicada.    For  the  modern  history  of 
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